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Blood-oroum,  (Simon,  Medicin,  Chem,  i  S28;  Handw.  d. 
Chem.  2'*.  Anfl.  u.  [2]  167.)  A  brown  substance,  probably  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  bapmaf.in,  obtained  from  blood  by  the  following  process : — Dried  blood  is 
repeatedly  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  warm  ether,  and  lastly  with  alcohol  contain- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter  solution,  after  supersaturation  with  ammonia,  is 
evaporated  to  diyness.  The  residue  is  exhausted  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  the  solution 
is  again  evaporated  to  dr^ess,  and  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  ether,  and  then 
repiudlY  with  water,  in  which  the  hsemaphein  dissolves.  To  free  it  frt>m  still 
admixed  hsmatin,  it  is  dried,  dissolved  in  bouing  alcohol,  separated  again  by  evapo- 
radon,  then  dissolved  in  cold  alcohol,  and  the  tdcohol  is  evaporated.  The  product 
thus  obtained  is  a  brown  mass  difficult  to  pidverise,  soluble  with  brown-red  colour  in 
cold  alcohol,  leas  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  It  does  not  melt  when  heated,  but 
boms  with  a  bright  flame,  without  leaving  any  ash.  Th^  solution  in  dilute  alcohol 
fbnas  brown  precipitates  with  lead,  copper,  mercurous  and  silver  sidts.  Sanson 
obtained  a  body  of  similar  colour  to  the  above  by  treating  blood  successively  with 
alcohol  and  water. 

KJBIKATHnr.  a'H>K)',  or  G*<Hi*0*.  (Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm.xliv.  294.— 
Hesse,  ilnd,  cix.  232.) — ^A  substance  produced  frt>m  hsematoxylin  bv  abstraction  of 
2  at  hydrogen,  a  change  which  takes  pmce  by  the  action  of  oxygen  jonder  the  influence 
of  aOUdis.  The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  sprinkle  about  20  grms.  of  hsematoxylin 
inabarin  with  sufficient  ammonia  to  dissolve  it,  stirring  continually,  and  warming  the 
liquid  gently  as  long  as  the  hiematoxylin  remains  in  excess.  It  must  now  be  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  ammonia  added  fiY>m  time  to  time  by  small  quantities,  so  that  the 
liquid  may  always  smell  of  it,  care  beine  however  taken  not  to  add  too  much  ammonia, 
as  it  would  cause  decomposition.  The  liquid  after  a  little  while  assumes  a  dark  red 
oolour,  i^ypearing  almost  black  when  viewed  in  a  stratum  of  moderate  depth.  It 
then  contains  hasmateate  of  ammonium,  and  on  being  slightly  supersaturated  with 
acetic  add,  deposits  hsematein  in  the  form  of  a  bulky  brown-red  mass,  like  ferric 
hydrate,  which  by  drying  acquires  a  deep  green  colour  and  metallic  lustre :  its  powder 
in  thin  layers,  exhibits  a  red  colour. 

Hcmatein  dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  boiling  water.  On  quickly 
evaporating  a  solution  prepared  at  the  boiling  heat,  it  becomes  covered  with  soining 
green  scales,  which  sink  to  the  bottom  and  are  gradually  replaced  by  others.  Some- 
times also  the  solution  solidifies  in  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  yields  micaceous  laminse 
when  suspended  in  water.  Hsematein  likewise  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  very  sparingly 
in  ether.  It  dissolves  with  red-brown  colour  in  the  mineral  acids,  less  easily  in  acetic 
arid.  Snlphydrie  add  decolorises  it,  but  does  not  convert  it  into  haematoxylin.  It  is 
carbonised  by  beat. 

Haematein  unites  readily  with  bases.    Pbiash  dissolves  it,  forming  a  blue  solution, 
which  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.    Ammonia  dissolves  it  with  a  fine  purple 
eohar,  which  likewise  turns  brown  in  the  air. 
^  Vou.  IIL  B 

if 


2  HiEMATIN. 

The  last-mentioned  solution  contains  haemateate  ofammoninm,  which  is  like- 
wise formed  when  a  solution  of  heematozylin  in  ammonia  ia  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  salt  deposited  by  gradual  evaporation  is  a  dark  \iolet,  granular  powder,  which, 
when  examined  by  the  miczoBCope,  ap^rs  to  be  composed  of  transparent^  violet,  four- 
sided  prisms.  It  contains,  acoonling  to  Enlmann's  analysis,  66*26  per  cent.  G,  5*17  H, 
and  6  72  N  (mean),  whence  Gerhardt  (TVat^,  iv.  303)  deuced  the  formula 
C'«H"(NH*)*0«  (67-5  C,  6*4  H,  and  83  N).  Hesse,  bj leaving  the  solution  to  stand 
for  two  or  three  days  in  u  oool  place,  obtained  crystals  in  which  he  found  51*87  G,  5'78 
H,  and  3*55  N  (mean),  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  G"H»(NH*)0*.4H*0,  which 
requires  51'75  G,  5*66  H,  and  3*77  N.  Hsemat^ate  of  ammonium  dissolves  readily  in 
wat«r  and  alcohol  The  alcoholic  solution  is  red-brown,  but  becomes  purple  on  addition 
of  water.  The  salt  gives  off  water  and  ammonia  at  100°  G.  and  must  therefore  be 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  even  then  it  sometimes  decomposes. 
Over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo,  it  gives  off  all  its  ammonia  and  leaves  heematein 
(Erdmann).  According  to  Hesse,  it  gives  aS  all  its  water  and  ammonia  at  130°  C., 
leaving  haunatein  as  a  very  hygroscopic  powder,  having  a  blackish  violet  colour  with 
green  iridescence. 

Hsematein  thus  obtained  contains,  according  to  Hesse's  analysis,  67*66  per  cent 
carbon,  and  3*60  hydrogen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  G"H**0*,  which  requires 
68*08  G  and  3*54  H.  £rd[mann  found  in  his  hsmatein  62*66  per  cent  G  and  4*16 
H  (mean),  whence  he  deduced  the  formula  C"iP»0".  Gerhardt  (TraiU,  iv.  302) 
proposed  the  formula  G'*H"0*,  which,  however,  does  not  agree  very  well  with  Erd- 
mann's  analyses,  requiring  64*0  per  cent  G  and  4*0  H.    Hesse  suggests  that  Erdmann's 

hsematein  may  be  a  dibasic  acid,      -m     [  O',  and  the  product,  G'*H'*0*,  obtained  by 

himself,  the  corresponding  anhydride ;  on  this  suppositicm,  the  two  anunoniom-salts 

G"H'*0*  /  G"H'*0' } 

above  mentioned  are,  perhaps,    /^HM*  [  ^*  "^^    H  NH*  I  ^•^^*^' 

The  solution  of  hsemateate  of  ammonium  forms  coloured  precipitates  with  many 
metallic  salts :  with  acetate  of  lead  it  produces  a  deep  blue  precipitate ;  with  sulphate 
of  copper^  violet-blue ;  with  protochloride  of  tin^  violet ;  with  tron-o/tcm,  black.  With 
chlonoe  of  barium  it  forms  a  dark  purple  liquid,  which  becomes  brown  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  reduces  nitrate  of  «i/v«r,  but  has  no  action  on  mercuric  chloride.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesse,  it  forms  with  chloride  of  bariumt  chloride  of  calcium^  and  especially 
with  chloride  of  aodiuin^  precipitates  of  various  colours ;  no  precipitate  with  hypo- 
sulphite of  sodium ;  with  acid  sulphite  ofammoniumf  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which 
disappears  on  boiling. 

&BBIATXV  or  BJBlttATOSXir.  The  red  colouring  matter  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles. (See  Bix>OD,  i.  607.)  Lehmann  (Gompt  rend.  xL  385)  first  showed  that  it 
may  be  obtained  in  the  crystsiline  st^tte.  £,  Sch  warz  (Zeitschr.  f.  die  ges.  Naturwis- 
sench.  xi.  225)  prepares  it  in  this  state  by  submitting  the  comminuted  clot  of  ox-blood, 
freed  as  much  as  possible  from  scrum,  to  pressure,  and  agitating  the  expressed  liquid 
by  small  portions  with  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  add,  with  addition  of  alcohol  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ether.  The  clear  dark  brown  solution,  decanted  after  a  few  minutes 
and  left  to  stand  for  some  weeks  over  chloride  of  calcium,  deposits  the  hssmatin  in 
small  black  nodules  made  up  of  cubes,  which  may  be  freed  from  admixed  oxalate  of 
calcium  by  means  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Less  distinct  ciystals  may  be  obtained 
by  leaving  the  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate  freely ;  but  the  quantity  is  always  small. 
A  solution  of  haematin  obtained  as  above  from  horse-blood,  yielded,  on  standing,  small 
rush -shaped  or  spindle-shaped  crystals,  red-brown  by  transmitted  light  Hsematin 
may  be  obtained  in  the  amorphous  state  by  distilling  off  about  a  third  of  the  ether  from 
the  solution,  and  mixing  the  residue  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  black  flocks 
thus  precipitated  are  washed  with  water  by  decantation ;  then  boiled  with  strong  acetic 
acid,  to  free  them  from  albuminous  compounds,  as  long  as  the  liquid  is  rendered  turbid 
by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  and,  lastly,  the  precipitate  is  boiled  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether  in  succession,  and  then  again  treated  with  water.  The  crystallised  com- 
pound may  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  without  undergoing  any  alteration. 
Haematin  thus  prepared  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  cold  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  partially  (?)  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  easily  in  acidulated  alcohol,  whence  it  is 
precipitated  by  water.  The  solution  in  acidulated  alcohol  is  decolorised  by  peroxide 
of  lead.  Haematin  likewise  dissolves  easily  in  slightly  alkaline  liquids,  but  not  in 
strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Silver,  lead,  and  copper-salts  form  precipitates 
in  the  ammoniacal  solution.  Haematin,  when  burnt,  leaves  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide 
mixed  with  small  quantities  of  caleic  phosphate. 

The  following  analyses  of  haematin  by  Schwarz,  give  results  not  differing  greatly 
from  those  formerly*  obtained  by  Mulder  (whence  the  latter  deduced  the  formoia 
C*-H**FeN»0«),  but  agreeing  better  with  the  formuU  C"H«FeN»0«. 
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When  an  alcoholic  aolation  of  czystalliBed  hffimatin  ib  boiled  with  nitnc  acid,  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  haematiii  is  removed,  and  a  non-azotieed  add  is  formed, 
together  with  a  soDstance  which  reduces  capric  oxide  in  alkaline  solution,  and  fer- 
ments with  yeast,  yielding  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  name  kamaim  is  Bometimee  also  used  as  a  synonyme  of  Hjbicatoxtiin. 

SJHKAVnrOVB.  A  red  glass  known  to  the  ancients,  and  used  for  mosaics, 
ornamental  Tises^  &e. ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  ocean  pretty  frequently -among 
the  rains  of  Pompeii.  Its  colour  is  a  fine  red,  intermediate  between  red  lead  and 
Tcnnilbn.  It  is  mqne^  harder  than  common  glass,  takes  a  fine  polish,  has  a  con- 
efaoldal  fracture,  ana  a  specific  graTity  of  3*5.  The  red  colour,  which  is  due  to  red 
oxide  of  oopper,  is  oomj^etely  deirtioyed  by  fusion,  and  cannot  be  restored  by  any  addi- 
tioQ  whstflw.  The  fosed  mass  has  a  greenish  black  colour,  which  reducing  aeents 
metely  eonrsrt  into  a  mnddj  bfown-red.  Hnmatinone  contains  no  tin,  and  no  colour- 
ing snhstanc<^  except  onpfous  oxide* 

This  antique  g^ass  may  be  e^fiMtly  imitated  by  the  following  process,  discovered  by 
Pettenkofer  (Ding^  pol.  J.  czlv.  122): — 100  pts.  of  silica,  11  lime,  1  magnesia, 
83  lithaige,  and  50  carbonate  of  soda,  are  fused  together,  and  to  the  dear  white  glass 
tfans  pfo£ioed  are  added  25  pts.  of  scale  oxide  of  copper,  somewhat  later  2  pts.  of  scale 
oxide  of  iron,  and,  lastly,  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  On  leaving  the  fused  mass  to 
oool  slowiy,  a  liver-coloured  glass  is  obtained,  which,  when  Auther  heated  (for  6  to  12 
horns)  till  it  softens,  is  converted  into  hsematinone  of  a  splendid  red  colour,  in  conse- 
qoenee  of  the  senazation  of  a  red 'cuprous  compound  within  its  mass. 

A  more  Aisible  glass,  made  by  melting  together  100  pts.  silica^  10  lime,  0*5  mag- 
nesia, 40  lithaige,  60  carbonate  of  soda^  30  scale  oxide  of  copper,  2  alumina^  and 
3  scale  oxide  of  iron,  exhibits,  after  once  slow  cooling  in  the  air-ftuinace,  a  great 
number  of  zed  points,  diflhsed  through  a  yellowish  vitreous  mass ;  on  cutting  and 
polishing  this  gilasa,  the  red  points  appear  as  beantiful  tufts  of  needle-shaped  crystals. 

When  part  of  the  silica  in  hsmatmone  is  replaced  by  boric  anhydride  (by  adding 
borax  to  toe  melted  massX  a  dark-ooloured,  dichroXtic^  dystalline  compound  is  obtained, 
called  astralite  (i.  429). 

Pettenkofer  is  of  opinion  that  the  same  oystalline  cuprous  compoimd  (whether  pure 
cuprous  oxide^  or  more  probably  cuprous  silicate)  which  imparts  the  red  colour  to 
hsmatinone,  constitutes  likewise  the  ciystalline  spangles  contained  in  aventurin  glass 
(l  477X  vhieh  in  fact  he  has  produced  by  fusing  h»matinone  with  a  quantity  of  iron 
filing*,  safBcient  to  reduce  about  half  the  oopper  contained  in  it  to  the  metiUlic  state 
(the  metal  then  settling  down  in  the  form  of  a  regulus,  and  leaving  a  deep  greenish 
hhA,  seszoely  tran^Mrent  f^am  above),  heating  tlus  glass  for  some  time  to  the  tempe- 
ratnrs  at  which  it  softens,  and  then  leaving  it  to  oool  very  slowly.  ( Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  i. 
1061 ;  is.  798.) 

Native  sesquioxide  of  iron.    (See  Ibon,  ozidbs  of.) 

A  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  blood 
(L  606).  It  has  the  composition  of  the  albuminoids,  and  if  quite  pure  would  probably 
be  eolourless,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  obtained  perfecUy  free  from  hsematin. 

Syn.  with  Hjbmato-cbtstaxlxk. 

A  crystalline  substance  often  found  in  extravasated  blood 
(L  607).  It  appears  to  be  pcodoced  by  the  decomposition  of  haematin ;  but  the  nature 
of  the  tzanslbnnation  has  not  been  exactly  made  out  According  to  Verdeil  and 
Bollfns  (Compt  rend.  xxx.  306),  ciystals  resembling  hsmatoidin  may  be  obtained 
fron  os-blood  1^  fUtering  it  after  coagulation  by  heat;  evaporating  the  solution  to  a 
aynm,  and  »w«^«g  it  with  alcohol ;  strongly  oonoentratiug  the  liquid  filtered  from  the 
zeaumng  precipitate;  and  mixing  it,  when  cold,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Fat 
C^oliales  then  separate  on  the  suzfiuse  of  the  liquid,  and  sometimes  red  crystals  re- 
■■■ihliiig  hsematoidin. 
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4  HiEMATOSlN  -  HEMATOXYLIN. 

Robin  (Compt,  read.  zli.  606}  funnd  >  eonaidenble  qnaotitr  of  bEGnutoTdin  id  an 
hepntic  cyat,  fonning  hard,  brittle  prisms  of  118°  and  62",  and  of  a  bright,  orange- 
red  colour.  Accord^  to  Valectiner  (JabreBb.  d.  Cbem.  1BS9,  p.  SfiS),  ^-slonn, 
bile,  and  the  livere  of  pergoQB  aflectsd  witb  janndice,  yield,  when  trealed  wilb  cUoro- 
form,  a  oyBtalline  Bubstuice  diSWring  from  all  previmulj  knovn  ingredientd  of  bile^ 
und  ugrpeing  in  all  respects  irith  hEeamtoidilL 
mmmAToaxM,   SeaHfiuTiK. 

ajEMATOXTIiZV,  also  Called  Enaatin,  C"H'*0*.  (ChsTTenl,  Ann.  Chim. 
Ixu.  128.— Golfier-Besseyro,  Ann.  Ch.  Phya.  [2]  In.  272.— Erdmana,  Ann, 
Ch.  Phmn.  xUv.  292.— Lablane,  TraiU  de  CAimie  de  Ihuaas,  riii.  102.— O,  Hease, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Inr.  218 ;  Ann,  Ch.  Fharm.  ciz.  332.) — A  OTSlAlline  substBDce  con- 
tained in  logvood  (f  AButJojcylon  Campahiantim),  and  the  source  of  the  colourizig 
propertiea  of  that  veU-knowti  dye.  In  the  poie  state,  hdrerer,  it  has  little  or  no 
colour,  but  is  conrerted  into  a  eolonting  mattei  under  the  influence  of  alkalis  and 
oiygen. 

It  is  prcpawd  by  learing  the  commercial  eitract  of  logwood — previously  miied 
with  qnarti-aand  to  preTent  agglomeration — in  contact  with  fi  or  S  limn  its  volume 
of  ether  (not  anhydrous)  for  sereral  days,  agitating  from  time  to  time ;  then  decanting 
the  browniBh-yellow  solution;  diatilling  ofrthe  ether ;  mixing  the  synipy  residae  with 
water;  And  leaving  it  to  itself  in  a  loosely  covered  veeseL  If  no  water  ware  added, 
the  liquid  would  simply  dry  np  to  a  gummy  mass ;  but,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
is  fircsent,  tbe  hEematOKylin  dystallises  in  the  conise  of  a  few  days.  The  cryst^  are 
waalied  with  water  and  freed  from  adhering  mothe^liqnDr  1^  preeanre  between 
filtering  paper.  The  mother-liqnor  mixed  with  the  waah-waler  yields  another  crop  of 
crystals  by  apontanaous  eraparation.  A  kilogramme  of  logwood  treated  Hveral  tunes 
with  ether  pelds  from  100  to  120  grms.  of  luemaloxylin.     (Erdmann.) 

Heematoiylin  thoa  jwepared  baa  more  or  less  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  by  reciystal- 
liaation  from  water  cantaining  a  little  salphit«  of  wnnmnium,  it  may  be  obtsined  in 
colonrlass  crystola.     (Hesae.) 

Hsemaloiylin  forms  two  kinds  of  enstsls  Containing  nepcctively  S  and  1  at  water. 
The  tribydrated  ciyatalt^  C"H"0'.3H*0,  obtained  as  aboVe,  belong  to  the  dimetrie 
syetezo.  Ordinary  combination  nPoe  .  F,  with  Fco  snboidioate.  Length  of  principal 
axis  <-  0'63  (nearly).  Angle  of  the  terminal  edgea  of  the  primitive  odohedron, 
P  =f  124".  The  cryataU  are  tranaparent,  generally  very  brilliant,  and  sometimes  of 
conaidarable  length.  They  give  off  their  wi^  (161  per  cent.)  in  vacuo  at  ordinary 
temperaturea. 

Tbe  mo/ioAi/drate,  C"H"0*.HK)  (confuiiing  £"6  wafer),  ia  obtained  by  leaving  a 
solution  supersatnrated  at  mean  lempeiatuie  to  stand  for  «ome  time,  in  crystals  of 
considerable  nie,  with  smooth  and  sometimee  curved  faces,  and  consisting,  according 
to  a  prelimiaaiy  determination  by  Kaumann,  of  hemibedral  trimelzic  combinalions, 
oP  .  ^  .  mPen .  Tbe  same  hydrate  is  obtained  in  grannlar  crystals,  by  ponring  a 
solution  of  luemalozyliii,  sapersatuiated  at  ths  boiling  beat,  into  a  cold  vewd  con- 
taining ■  small  quantity  of  solution  of  acid  anlphita  of  ammoninm.    (Hesse.) 

Dehydrated  hkmatoiylin  containa,  according  to  Erdmann's  analvaei,  63'IT — SS'64 
per  cent,  oarbon,  and  i'SS — 470  hydnwen,  wbence  Erdmann  deduced  the  fbrmulB 
C^IP'O".  Oerhardt.  however  ( TVnif^,  iv.  2e9\  suggested  the  more  probable  formiUa, 
CHi'D",  which  requires  63-6  per  cent.  C,  4-6  H,  and  SI'O  0. 

Hcematoiylin  dissolves  slowly  and  sparingly  in  cold  toafcr,  easily  in  oZEvAoJandr'Afr 

(Erdmann).     It  dissolves  in  a  saturated  solution  of  borax  more  eaaily  than  in  pure 

water,  fbrmins  a  nentral  or  slightly  add  liquid,  which  exhibits  a  btuisb  fluorescencflt 

and  from  whidi  the  borax  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohoL    This  aolutioD,  mixed  with 

hydnwhloric,  acetic  or  sulphuric  add,  solidifies  to  ■  den«e  mass,  in  which  granulsr 

crystals  of  monohydrated  luematoiylin  quickly  form  ;  but  on  addition  of  aohition  of 

chloride  of  sodium,  potassium,  or  ammonium,  ferrocyanide  of  potassinm,  or  acid  sulphite 

snium,  it  deposits  hsematoiyliu  as  a  white  amorphous  mass.    When  arid  sul- 

'  ammonium  is  added  by  drops  to  the  same  solntioii,  blematoiylin  is  at  first 

id  ID  the  form  of  an  amorphous  gummy  precipitate,  which  re-dissolves  on  boiling 

id,  and  renppeam  on  cooling ;  bnt  on  continuing  the  addition  of  the  add  aulphita 

Tupy  liquid,  a  point  ia  at  length  attained  at  which  the  amorphous  haematoiylin 

ars,  and  cryBtals  of  htematoxylin  are  soon  aflerwatda  obtained.    When  amoi^ 

ematoxylin  is  diasolvid  in  boiling  wat«r,  and  a  drop  of  hydrvchlorio  add  added 

iktion,  crystals  of  bunatoxylin,  generally  the  monohydrate,  are  aoondepoated, 

atoxylin  disaolves  abundantly  ii 
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soItbb  with  Bome  difficalty  in  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium^  more  easily  in  a  Batorated 
mhition  of  chloride  of  barium  (this  solution  at  first  depositing  crystals  of  the  trihydrate, 
▼hich  gradually  give  place  to  those  of  the  monohydrate),  very  abundantly  in  solution 
of  ordmary  piosphate  of  sodium,  forming  a  liquid  whidi  behaves  like  the  solution  of 
hcmatoxyUn  in  borax  above  mentioned,  excepting  that  it  exhibits  a  basic  reactioB. 
(Hesse,) 

Hsmatoxylin  has  a  strongly  saccharino  taste,  like  that  of  liquoricCi  very  persistenti 
and  inthoat4UEtringenoe  or  bittemesa  Its  solutions  turn  the  plane  of  polaxisation  to 
the  rights    It  reduces  cupric  oxide  in  an  alcoholic  solution  containing  aUtali. 

An  aqueooa  solution  of  hsematoxylin  is  not  altered  by  contact  with  pure  air  or  oxygen 

ELS ;  bat  if  the  slightest  trace  of  ammoTua  is  present  in  the  air,  the  liquid  acquires  a  yel- 
wish  red  colour,  arising  from,  the  formation  of  hsmateate  of  ammonium ;  probably  thus : 

C"«H>*0«  +  O  +  NH»  -  C»«H»(NH*)0*  +  2H«0. 

Hiaematozylin  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  when  moderately  heated,  and  is 
completely  carbonised  at  higher  temperatures.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  an  uncrystal- 
lisable  mass.  With  nitric  acid  it  forms  oxalic  add.  Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
have  but  little  action  upon  it. 

With  bases,  haematoxylin  forms  compounds  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  are  con- 
Toted  into  haemateates.  Baryta-water,  added  to  a  solution  of  hssmatos^lin  freed  from 
air  by  boiling,  forms  a  white  precipitate  which  soon  turns  blue  if  the  air  has  access  to 
it.  Potash  imparts  to  the  solution  a  violet  colour,  quickly  changing  to  purple  and 
brown.  With  acetate  of  lead,  neutral  or  basic,  the  solution  yields  a  white  precipitate, 
which  quickly  turns  blue ;  with  cupric  acetate  or  sulphate,  a  greenish  grey  precipitate, 
whidi  soon  becomes  dark  blue  with  a  coppery  lustre.  Dichloride  of  Hn  forms  a  rose- 
coloured  precipitate,  which  does  not  change  colour.  Iron  alum  forms,  after  a  while,  a 
slight  bkuzkish  violet  precipitate.  Common  alum  colours  the  solution  light  red,  but 
does  not  produce  a  precipitate.  Chloride  of  barium  first  colours  the  liquid  red,  and 
then  forms  a  red  precipitate.  The  scdution  of  beematoxylia  quiokly  reduces  nitrate  of 
silver  and  chloride  of  yold. 

MMMXM*  A  crystallised,  intensely  red  substance,  which  may  be  prepared  from 
blood  in  various  ways,  but  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  puro  state,-and  has  therefore  not 
been  analysed.  The  crystals  are  obtained  immediately  on  mixing  blood,  either  fresh 
or  boiled,  with  strong  acetic  acid.  No  crystals  are  formed,  however,  when  blood  coagu- 
lated by  boiliug  is  first  washed  with  water  and  then  treated  with  acetic  acid  (Teich- 
mann,  Pfeofer  and  Henle's  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Medidn,  iii.  357;  viii.  141^.  According 
to  Kranss  (Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  1861,  p.  792),  human  blood  may  be  distinguished  with 
certainty  from  that  of  the  ox,  sheep,  pig,  mouse,  or  poultry,  by  the  characters  of  the 
faaemin-crystalB  obtained  from  it 

Oligoclase  from  HafreQord,  in  Iceland. 
A  hydrated  arsenate  of  calcium,  2Ca*HAsO*.3H*0,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  Baden  or  Joachimsthal,  associated  with  pharmacolite.  Occurs  in 
minute  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  mostly  congregated  in  botryoidal 
fanoB  and  drusy  crusts.  Specific  gravity  2*848.  Hardness  1*6  to  2*5.  liustro 
vitreous.  Colour  white.  Streak  white.  Transparent  or  translucent  Sectile ;  their 
laminae  slightly  fiexible.     (Dana,  ii.  413.) 

dystals  having  the  fbrm  and  composition  of  haidingerite  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  digesting  carbonate  of  calcium  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  excess  of 
aqoeous  aisenic  acid.    (Deb ray,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixi.  419.) 

WAllli  Hair  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube  clothed  with  minute  scales,  having 
their  points  directed  towards  the  free  extremity.  The  tube  is  filled  with  an  oil,  which 
gives  the  colour  to  the  hair ;  in  white  hair  this  oil  is  colourless. 

In  the  normal  state  hair  is  insensible,  strongly  electric,  and  a  bad  conductor  of 
beat  In  contact  with  the  air,  it  swells  and  absorbs  moisturo,  but  does  not  putrefy. 
Chlorine  first  bleaches  and  then  converts  it  into  a  resinous  matter  resembling 
turpentine. 

Hair  is  insoluble  in  water.  Heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  decomposed, 
with  liberation  of  sulphydric  acid.  A  similar  decomposition  takes  place  with  aqueous 
potash.  Nitric  acid  turns  it  yellow,  forming  oxalic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  a 
peeoliar  bitter  substanca  Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  adds  dissolve  it^  forminff  rose- 
coloured  rolutiona.  Alkalis  dissolve  it*.  Many  salts  and  metallic  oxides,  and  likewise 
eeitain  organic  substances,  change  the  colour  of  red  or  white  hair  to  black.  A  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ether,  or  the  same  salt  mixed  with  lard,  oil,  slaked  lime,  or 
pjrogallie  add  is  commonly  used  for  blackening  hair. 

Hur,  when  heated,  becomes  hard,  swells  and  emits  an  odour  of  burnt  horn,  and  in 
the  open  air,  takes  fire,  bums  with  a  bright  flame,  and  leaves  a  reddue  of  charcoaL 
Bj  d:!^  diatillation  it  yields  oily  and  ammoniacal  products. 


H  AIB-SALT — HzYRDNESS. 


According  to  Von  Laer,  human  hair  contains  49-8  p^  cent,  carbon,  6*4  hydrogen^ 
17*1  nitrogen,  5*0  sulphur,  and  26*7  oxygen.  It  leaves  bjr  calcination  from  0'32  to 
1*86  per  cent  of  ash,  consisting  of  0*17  to  0*93  soluble  matter,  0*658  to  0*390  oxide 
of  iron,  and  0000  to  0*528  earthy  salts.    (PelouzeetFr^my,  TraiUt  vi.  244.) 

*  BAZB-AAJLT.  A  term  applied  to  native  sulphate  of  aluminium,  A1\SO*)'.9H'0, 
and  to  iron-alum^  Al^e  (S0*)M2H*0,  these  salts  sometimes  occurring  in  delicate 
fibrous  masses.    (See  Axttk  and  SrLPHATBa) 

BAJbXiZTlL     Basic   sulphate    of  aluminium,  2(Al*0'.SO*).3H^O.     (Syn.    with 

WjKBSTBBrrB.) 

H  il  ZiiMWWXJFM  or  BAUbOTTS.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium  contain 
ing  a  larger  proportion  of  water  than  ordinaiy  clay,  which  it  otherwise  resembles. 
After  drying  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  retains  nearly  2HK>,  but  by 
drying  in  the  kiln,  the  proportion  of  water  is  reduced  to  nearly  that  of  common  clay,  viz. 
Al^OlSiO'  +  H*0.  It  occurs  in  white,  soft,  smooth  masses,  with  conehoi'dal  waxy 
fracture,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  opaque  or  translucent  at  the  edges  only.  When 
immersed  in  wat«r,  it  does  not  £kll  to  pieces  but  becomes  more  translucent.  It  is 
readily  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.    The  following  are  analyses : — 
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0,  from  Housscha,  nearBayonne;  (1)  Idln-dried;  (2)  air-dried ;— 5,  fk>m  Anglena, 
near  Li^e;  (1)  kiln-dried;  (2)  lur-dried; — c,  firam  GKiatequc,  in  New  Granada; 
(1)  dried  at  100^  C. ;  (2)  air-dried ;  this  specimen  contained  a  trace  of  sal-ammoniac ; 
— df  from  Upper  Silesia,  containing  a  trace  of  manganese ; — e,  from  La  Youth ;— /,  from 
Thiviers.     (Gm.  iii.  417.) 

The  electro-negative  radicle  of  a  haloid-salt 

Beizelius  applied  this  term  to  salts  consisting  of  a  metal 
united  with  an  electro-negative  radicle,  viz.  chlorides^  bromides,  iodides,  cyanides,  &c., 
designating  by  the  term,  AXPHTD-SAZ.T8,  those  which  were  supposed  to  result  from 
the  union  of  two  binary  compounds  containing  a  common  element,  viz.  the  oxygen- 
salts,  sulphur-salts,  selenium-salts,  and  tellurium-salts.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  of  salts  is  no  longer  retained,  but  the  term  haloid  is  still  occasionally 
applied  to  the  chlorides,  bromides^  iodides,  fluorides,  and  cyanides. 

BAIiOTBZCBZHV*  A  silky  iron-alum,  from  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples.  (See 
Sulphates). 

KAXiOTBIORXra.  A  name  applied  sometimes  to  native  iron-alum,  sometimes 
to  native  hydrated  sulphato  of  aluminium.     (See  Sulpkatbs.) 

H  AM ATHXOB IC  ACSXD.  An  add  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  euxanthic  acid.  Its  composition  has  not  been  exactly  determined.  The  barium- 
salt  contains  31*4  per  centbazyta;  the  lead-salt,  61*6  to  62*4  oxide  of  lead.  (Seo 
Euxanthic  Acid,  il  610.) 

BAMVBBAltlTU.    (See  Sthatitb.) 

BABBWass  OF  BnWBBA&S.  A  harder  body  is  distinguished  from  a  softer, 
either  by  attempting  to  scratch  one  with  the  other,  or  by  trying  each  with  a  file.  To 
give  a  definite  character  to  the  results  thus  obtained,  Mohs  introduced  a  scale  of 
hardness,  consisting  of  ten  minerals,  gradually  increasing  in  hardness  from  1  to  10,  vie.  s 

1.  Tale :  common  laminated,  light-green  variety. 

2.  Gypsum .-  a  crystallised  variety. 
Catc'Spar  ;  transparent  variety. 
Fluor-spar :  crystalline  variety. 
Apatite :  transparent  variety. 


3. 
4. 

5. 
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6'6  BeapdUU:  cryBtallme  variety. 

6.  FeUpar:  (orUiodase);  white  deavable  yariety. 

7.  Quartg:  transpaarent 

8.  Topaz:  tnmBpareut% 

9.  Si^ppkirt:  deavable  Tarieties. 
10.    Diamond, 

The  hardness  of  any  given  mineral  may  be  determined  by  attempting  to  scratcli  it 
with  some  of  the  above  mineialB,  or  by  trying  to  scratdi  a  smooth  surface  of  the  suc- 
cessive members  of  the  scale  with  a  sharp  comer  of  the  substance  to  be  examined ; 
thus,  if  it  scratches  fluor-spar  and  ia  scratched  by  apatite,  the  hardness  is  between 
4  and  6. 

Or  again,  tiie  relative  hardness  of  a  mineral  may  be  determined  by  abrading  one  of 
its  edges  with  a  file.  If  the  file  abrades  the  mineral  under  trial  with  the  same  ease  as 
floor-spar,  and  produces  an  equal  depth  of  abrasion  with  the  same  force,  the  hardness 
is  said  to  be  4.  If  the  mineral  is  abraded  more  easily  than  fluor-spar,  but  less  easily 
than  apatite,  the  hardness  may  be  4*26  or  4*5.  In  making  these  comparative  trials, 
ears  must  be  taken  to  apply  the  flle  to  edges  of  equal  obtuseness.  That  part  also 
of  the  specimen  should  be  selected  which  has  not  been  altered  by  exposure,  and  has 
the  highest  degree  of  transpazency  and  compactness  of  structure.  The  pressure  for 
determination  should  be  rauer  heavy,  and  the  file  should  be  passed  three  or  four  times 
over  the  qiecunen. 

Certain  varieties  of  some  minerals  give  a  low  degree  of  hardness  under  the  flle, 
owing  either  to  impurities  or  imperfect  aegr^ations  of  particles,  whilst  they  scratch 
a  harder  species^  showing  that  the  partides  are  hard,  but  looeely  aggregated ;  this 
pecnliarity  is  exhibited  bv  certain  varieties  of  chiastolite,  spinel,  and  sapphire. 

Many  minerals —kyanite  and  mica,  for  example — present  different  degrees  of  hard- 
ness on  dissimilar  &ces.  This  inequality,  like  difference  of  colour,  lustre,  &c.,  in 
the  &oes,  is  confined  to  those  primary  forms  which  are  developed  upon  unlike  axes. 
(Dana»  i  180.) 

Wft'gTIffllTill,  ATiTIITtOIPS  OV.  (Gerh.  iv.  9.— Handw.  d.  Chem.  iii.  769.)— 
The  seeds  of  the  Peganum  Harmdla^  a  plant  growing  abundantly  on  the  steppes  of 
Sonth^n  Russiai  especially  in  the  Crimea,  contain  two  organic  bases  called  bar  ma- 
line  and  harmine,  probably  in  the  form  of  phosphates ;  they  are  found  in  the  seed- 
foating,  not  in  the  kemeL  To  obtain  these  alkaloids,  the  pulverised  seeds  are  exhausted 
in  a  percolating  apparatus  with  water  addulated  with  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid;  and 
the  brownish  yellow  extract^  which  contains  the  bases  in  the  form  of  acetates,  together 
with  earthy  phosphates,  colouring  matter,  &c,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  whereapon  the  hydrochlorates  of  the  alkaloids,  which  are  insoluble  in  that  liquid, 
are  precipitated  together  with  colouring  matter.  Nitrate  of  sodium  may  also  be  used 
instead  of  the  chloride,  provided  cara  be  taken  that  the  extract  of  the  seeds  does  not 
contain  free  sulphuric  add,  as  the  nitric  add  which  would  then  be  liberated  might 
deeompose  the  alkaloids.  The  predpitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with 
brine  until  the  whole  of  the  mother-liquor  is  removed ;  then  dissolved  on  the  filter 
with  cold  water,  which  leaves  part  of  the  colouring  matter  undissolved.  The  solution, 
treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and  then  at  a  temperature  of  60°  to  60^  C.  with  am- 
monia added  by  small  portions,  yields  the  alkaloids  in  the  pure  state,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  harmine  being  thrown  down  beforo  the  harmaline  begins  to  separate.  As  soon 
as  the  latter  body  makes  its  appearance, — ^which  may  be  known  by  examining  tlie 
predpitate  from  time  to  time  with  the  microscope^  harmine  crystallising  in  necdle.«, 
while  harmaline  forms  leafy  scales, — the  solution  must  be  filtered  hot^  and  the  harma- 
Hne  predpitated  from  it  by  ammonia. 

The  seeds  contain  about  4  per  cent,  of  alkaloids^  of  which  one-third  consists  of 
harmine,  and  two-thirds  of  harmaline. 

BAXMJkZJk  &■]>•  The  seeds  of  harmala  contain  also  a  red  colouring  matter, 
which  may  be  extracted  by  digesting  them  with  alcohol  for  8 — 14  days.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol. 
It  unites  with  adds,  forming  red  salts,  and  dyes  wool  or  siUc  mordanted  with  acetate  or 
sulphate  of  alumina,  from  the  lightest  rose-colour  to  the  deepest  scarlet.  The  coloura 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  very  fast.    (Gm.  xvi.  119.) 

SABKA&Zva.  C^'H^^irO.—Discovered  by  Gobel  in  1837  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm. 
xzzviiL  363);  afterwards  more  minutely  examined  by  Fritzsche  {ibid.  Ixiv.  360; 
Ixviii  351,  356;  Ixxii.  306;  Ixxxviii.  327).  It  is  colourless  when  pure;  if  it  has  a 
yellowiah  or  brownish  tint,  it  may  be  purified  bv  suspending  it  in  water,  adding  acetic 
acid  in  sufildent  quantity  to  dissolve  it,  filtering  to  separate  colouring  matter,  then 
pt«dpitating  with  chloride  or  nitrate  of  sodium,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  the  pre- 
cipitatie  on  a  filter  with  a  dilute  solution  of  tho  reagent  employed,  dissolving  it  in  tepid 
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water,  treatiog  the  solation  with  animal  charcoal  till  it  exhibits  a  light  yellow  colour, 
and  precipitating  by  caustic  potash. 

Harmaline  ciystallised  from  alcohol  forms  octahedrons  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
system,  modified  by  the  faces  ooPoo ,  oo^oo ,  and  l^oo .  Batio  of  the  vertical  to  the 
horizontal  axes,  1  :  1*804  :  1*415.  Ajigles  of  the  terminal  edges  in  F  -i  116^  34'  and 
131°  18' ;  of  the  lateral  edges  in  the  same  »  83°  64'.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  ether,  moderat^y  soluble  in  cold  idoohol,  and  very  freely  in  boiling  alcohol.  It 
has  a  faint  bitter  taste ;  and  colours  the  saliva  yellow. 

Harmaline,  when  heated,  melts,  gives  off  wnite  vapours  and  becomes  carbonised. 
Heated  in  a  tube,  it  yields  a  white  mealy  sublimate.  Oxidising  a^nts,  under  certain 
circumstances,  convert  it  into  a  red  colouring  matter,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol.  By  some  oxidising  agents,  however,  harmaline  is  converted  into  h  arm  in  e  by 
loss  of  2  at.  of  hydrogen ;  this  change  takes  place  when  the  acid  chromate  of  harmaline 
is  heated  to  120°  C,  or  when  harmaline  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol, 
to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added.  When  nitrate  of  harmaline  is  heated  with  alco- 
holic hydrochloric  acid,  the  harmaline  is  converted  into  harmine.  Harmaline,  boiled 
with  excess  oinitricaoid,  yields,  first,  nitroharmaline,  then,by  longer  boiling,  nitro- 
harmine :  with  boiling  nitromuriatie  acid,  it  forms  chloroni  troharmine. 

The  salts  of  harmaline  are  yellow,  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
easily  soluble  and  crystallisable. 

The  acetate  is  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  harmaline  in 
acetic  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  sjrrup  which  becomes  crystalline  after  a  while.  A  solution 
of  the  acetate,  mixed  with  acid  carbonate  of  potassium,  yields  acid  carbonate  of  harma- 
linef  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  composed  of  fine  needles.  The  neutral  alkaline  carbo- 
nates either  form  no  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  harmaline^  or  merely  throw  down  the 
base. 

The  neutral  chromate  is  a  sparingly  soluble,  yellow,  ciystalline  salt,  which  may  bo 
obtained  by  adding  acetate  of  harmaline  drop  by  drop  to  a  solution  of  neutral  chromate 
of  potassium,  saturated  in  the  cold,  filtering  ttom  the  precipitate  of  harmaline  first 
produced,  and  adding  more  acetate  of  harmaline  to  the  filtrate.  The  acid  chromate^ 
2C>*H''N*O.HK).2CrK)*,  is  produced  hj  adding  acid  chromate  of  potassium  to  a  dilute 
selution  of  harmaline,  and  separates  immediately  in  oily  drops,  which,  after  a  while, 
become  crystalline.  When  heated  to  120°  C,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed,  yielding  a  sub- 
limate of  harmine  and  leaving  a  dark-coloured  residue  containing  chromium. 

The  hydrochloratCf  C"H"N*0.HCL2H'0,  forms  long  prismatic  needles  containing 
1 2*3  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation.  It  ia  moderately  soluble  in  water  and  in  aloohoL 
The  chloroplatinate,  C'»H"lTO.HCl.PtCl«,  is  a  yellow  precipitate. 

The  hyarocyanate  forms  a  peculiar  alkali.  The  hydroferrocyanate  is  a  brick-red 
crystalline  powder;  the  hydro/erricyanate  forms  Ions  dark  green  prisms.  The  stdpho' 
cyanate  forms  silky  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Nitrate  of  harmaline,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  acetate  with  dQute  nitric  acid  or 
nitrate  of  ammonium,  forms  needles  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  almost  inso- 
luble in  water  containing  nitric  acid. 

Oxalates, — ^When  aqueous  oxalic  acid  Is  boiled  with  excess  of  harmaline,  crystals  of 
the  neutral  salt  separate  on  cooling ;  and  oxalic  acid,  added  to  the  solution  of  these 
crystals,  precipitates  the  acid  oxalate  of  harmaline. 

Sulphates. — ^By  digesting  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  excess  of  harmaline,  and  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate,  the  neutral  sulphate  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  resin,  which,  when  left 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  changes  to  a  radio-crystalline  mass. 

Svlphite. — ^The  solution  of  harmaline  in  aqueous  sulphuric  acid  dries  up  to  a  yellow 
resin,  exhibiting  no  traces  of  ciyEtallisation. 

Stdphydrate. — By  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  and 
acetate  of  harmaline,  slender  prisms  are  obtained  which  quickly  decompose  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  after  separation  of  the  mother-liquor. 

Byarooyan-liannaline,  C>^H"N>0 » C^'Hi^N'O.HCy,  is  a  base  containing  the 
elements  of  harmaline  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  harmaline 
in  dilute  boiling  hydrocyanic  add  and  filtering  hot,  bein^  then  deposited  in  crystals 
on  cooling;  or  by  pouring  a  solution  of  cyanicfe  of  potassium  into  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  harmaHne,  or  caustic  potash  into  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  harmaline  previously 
mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  From  aqueous  solutions  it  is  deposited  in  amorphous 
fiocks,  which  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid  when  dried  in  the  air ;  the  decomposition  may, 
however,  be  prevented  by  dissolving  the  powder,  while  yet  moist,  in  hot  aJcohoL  If  it 
still  contains  harmaline,  it  may  be  punfied  by  suspending  it  in  water  and  adding 
acetic  acid,  which  readily  dissolves  the  harmaline,  but  exerts  little  or  no  action  on  the 
hydrocyan-harmaline. 

This  base,  when  pure,  forms  thin  rhomboi'dal  tables,  which,  when  dry,  undergo  no 
alteration  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  in  vacuo,  or  even  at  100°  C.    At  a  higher  tem- 
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peittiire,  or  wben  boiled  with  water  or  alcohol,  it  is  resolved  into  hannaUne  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Suspended  in  water  and  boiled  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
decomposed,  giving  off  red  yaponrs,  and  yielding  a  purple  eolation  which  depoeita  non- 
oysbKlline  grains  of  a  fine  red  colour,  changed  to  green  by  ammonia.  Hydrocyan- 
barinalin€(  heated  with  hydrochloric  add  and  chloride  of  potassium,  yields  a  resinous 
product. 

The  salts  of  hydrocyan-harmaline  are  even  lees  stable  than  those  of  har- 
mafine.  The  base  does  not  appear  to  combine  with  all  acids.  The  hydrochlorate, 
C''H'*NK).CyH.HCl,  is  a  ciystalline  powder  composed  of  small  octahedrons  with  a 
riiombic  base  and  secondary  faces,  whereas  hydrochlorate  of  harmaline,  when  examined 
bj  the  miooseope,  appears  like  an  aggregation  of  long  yellow  prisms.  The  nitrate  and 
M^kaie  are  also  ciystalline. 

SttrotemiidliM.  C»H>*N>0'-C»H"(NO*)K*0.  Chry$ohar7nine.^nua  body, 
iHiich  is  derived,  from  harmaline  by  the  substitution  of  1  at  nitiyl,  NO*,  for  1  &U 
hydrogen,  may  be  prepared : — 1.  By  suspending  1  pt.  of  harmaline  in  6  or  8  pts.  of 
akohol  of  80  per  cent,  adding  2  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and,  when  the  solution 
is  eomplete,  2  pts.  of  moderately  coDcentrated  nitnc  add ;  heating  the  mixture  on  the 
water-bath ;  and  as  soon  as  the  reaction,  which  is  veiy  brisk,  is  over,  cooling  it  quickly 
to  prevent  secondary  decompositions.  The  liquid  then  deposits  sulphate  of  nitrohar- 
Buiine,  which  ia  to  be  wasned  with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  add,  then  dissolved 
in  wum  water,  and  predpitated  by  dilute  potash  or  ammonia.  If  the  nitrohannaline 
thu  predpitated  contains  harmine  or  undecomposed  harmaline,  it  may  be  freed  there- 
from bv  means  of  sulphurous  add,  which  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  salt  with  nitro- 
harmalme,  but  very  soluble  salts  with  the  other  two  bases. — 2.  By  a  process  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  will  be  hereafter  described  for  the  preparation  of  nitroharmine, 
excepting  that  the  nitric  add  used  must  be  weaker,  viz.  of  specific  gravity  1*12  instead 
of  1-40. 

Kitrdharmaline,  predpitated  from  its  salts  by  an  alkali,  is  an  orange-coloured  powder 
composed  of  microscopic  prisms ;  larger  crystals  are  deposited  from  the  alcohobc  solu- 
tion. It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  to  which,  however,  it  imparts  a  yellow 
eokmr ;  boiling  water  Sssolvee  it  much  more  freely.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
hamine  or  harmaline ;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  ether,  more  soluble  in  hot  ether.  It 
difsolves  in  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile ;  also  in  hot  rock-oil.    It  melts  at  120^  0. 

Bested  with  ammoniacal  salts  it  decomposes  them,  expelling  the  ammonia.  Nitric 
add  converts  it  into  nitroharmine. 

The  salts  of  nitroharmaline  are  yellow.  The  hydrochlorate,  C**H"(NO') 
HX>.HC1,  crystallises  in  small  prisms ;  its  solution,  mixed  with  dichloride  of  platinum, 
yields  the  ehtoropiaiinate,  C"H»^N0«)N«0.HC1  J>ta«,  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  which 
ultimately  assumes  the  form  of  minute  prisms. 

The  mtrate  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  rather  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  espe- 
cially if  it  contains  a  little  nitric  add.  A  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  this  salt,  mixed 
vith  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  viehls  a  yellowish  red  fiooculent  predpitate,  consist- 
ing of  «fy«ito-«f<n)A«niMi/tJi^,  C»»H"Ag(NO«)N«O.H«0. 

A  compound  of  nitroharmaHne  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  obtained  in  light  yellow 
oystalline  flakes  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitroharmaline  with  nitrate  of 
silrer. 

The  neutral  mdphaie  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  predpitate  on  saturating  a  solution 
of  the  aceUte  with  sulphate  of  ammonium.  The  acid  sulphate,  C"Hi^NO*)N*O.H*SO*, 
is  produced  by  dissolving  the  ba.<ie  in  excess  of  sulphuric  add,  mixed  with  alcohol,  or 
hy  dissolving  it  in  strong  sulphuric  add,  and  pouring  the  solution,  drop  by  drop,  into 
eold  water.     It  is  a  pale  yellow  oystalline  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

The  sulphite  is  very  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  especially  if  addulated  with  sulphu- 
ronsadd. 

The  acetate  is  soluble ;  the  oxalate  crystallisable.  The  hydroferrocyanate  is  a  yellow 
aystalline  predpitate.  The  hydroferricyanate  separates  in  oily  drops,  which  solidify, 
after  a  while,  to  a  crystalline  powder.  The  smphocyanate  forms  sparingly  soluble 
microeeopic  needles. 

Hydroefano-nitroharmalinej  C"H»*(NO*)N«O.CyH,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
nitrohannaLne  in  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  also,  by  leaving  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  acetate  of  nitroharmaline,  mixed  with  hydrocyanic  add,  to  evapo- 
laie ;  or  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  salt  of  nitroharmaline  containing  hydrocyanic  acid. 
It  loEmis  slender  yellow  needles,  which  give  off  the  odour  of  ammonia  when  moist,  but 
are  permanent  when  diy.  By  boiling  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  nitroharmaline 
and  hydrocyanie  add.  beeomposed  also  by  strong  ammonia  or  potash.  It  dissolves 
in  stroi^  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution,  poured  into  a  small  quantity  of  water,  yields 
needlesi  apparently  consisting  of  an  insoluble  sulphate. 
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L  C»«H>«NK).  (Fritzsche,  loo,  eit,  p.  T-V-^Thia  aUcali,  which  con- 
tains 2  at.  H  leas  than  harmaline,  may  be  obtained  either  directly  from  the  seeds  of 
Peganum  hamuUa^  in  the  manner  alreidy  described,  or  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation 
of  narmaline.  Acid  chromate  of  harmalme,  heated  to  120^  G.,  decomposes  snddenly 
with  cYolntion  of  heat^  and  produces  hannine,  part  of  which  TolatiUses  and^ndenses 
on  the  sides  of  the  vesseL  A  better  process  is  to  heat  harmaUne  with  a  miztore  of 
equal  parts  of  hydrochloric  add  and  alcohol,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added.  The 
conyersion  of  tjoe  harmaline  is  complete  soon  after  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  and  on 
cooling,  hydrochlorate  of  harmaline  ib  abundantly  deposited  in  slender  needles.  The  so- 
lution of  tiiis  Htlt,  decomposed  by  ammonia,  yields  the  base. 

Harmine  forms  rfaomboTdal  prisms  of  124^  18',  and  56^  42',  nearly  insoluble  in  waUr^ 
Tery  sparingly  soluble,  at  oimnary  temperatures,  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  a 
weaker  base  than  harmaline ;  nevertheless  it  expels  ammonia  from  its  salts  at  the 
boiling  heat. 

The  salts  of  harmine  are  colourless,  and  mostly  crystalline;  their  solntions 
hare  a  yellow  tint  when  concentrated,  bluiBh  when  dilute.  Alkalis  and  alkaline  car- 
bonates decompose  them,  precipitating  the  base. 

The  acid  ehromaU,  2C'*H"1^0.H'0.2CtH)',  is  always  formed  on  mixing  an  acid 
solution  of  harmaline  with  a  soluble  chromate^  It  is  decomposed  by  heaX,  yielding  a 
peculiar  base. 

The  hffdrochloraU,  0"H>'NK).HC1,  forms  needles  containing  1238  per  cent,  water, 
which  they  give  off  at  100®  C.  From  alcohol,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  the  anhydrous 
sUte.  The  chloroplatinale,  G>'Hl«N<O.HClPtCl^  is  a  flooculent  precipitate,  becoming 
crystalline  when  heated.  The  chloromercurate  is  deposited  as  a  curdy  precipitate  from 
cold  solutions,  and  crystalline  from  hot  solutions.  The  h^drobromaU  and  hydriodaU 
resemble  the  hydrochlorate. 

The  htfdroferrocyanate  and  hydroferricyanate  are  obtained  as  yellow  precipitates. 

The  nUraie  forms  yellow  needles^  sparmgly  soluble  in  cold  water,  still  less  in  water 
acidulated  with  nitric  add. 

The  neuiral  oxalate  is  a  crystalline  precipitate.  The  acid  oxalate,  C"H"N*O.C'H'0^ 
H'O  forms  radiating  needles,  containmg  5*67  per  cent,  water,  which  they  give  off  at 
lOOO  c. 

The  neutral  sulphate,  2O*B}^H),WS0*.2UK>,  obtained  by  dissolving  an  excess  of 
harmine  in  dilute  sulphuric  add  and  evaporating,  forms  concentricaUy  grouped  needles 
containing  6-67  per  cent  of  water.  The  acid  sulphate,  C'*H*^*O.H*SO\  obtained  by 
addinff  excess  of  sulphuric  add  to  a  solution  of  harmaline  in  boiling  aloohol,  forms 
crystus  similar  in  form,  but  anhydrous. 

The  sulphocyanate  is  obtained  by  predpitation  in  yellow  needles. 

Suhstitution^denvaHves  of  Harmine, 

iMelilorliarmlae.  C^H'^a'N'O.  (Fritssche,  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull  v.  12.)— Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  add  on  harmine.  To  prepare  it,  a  very  dilute 
solution  (containing  1^  to  2  per  cent)  of  hydrochlorate  of  harmine  is  heated  to  boiling; 
10  to  16  per  cent  of  strong  hydrochloric  add  is  then  added  to  it,  and  afterwards,  the 
solution  being  still  kept  boiling,  chlorate  of  potasdum  is  thrown  in,  by  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  until  the  brownish  red  colour  which  the  liquid  assumes  at  first,  is  changed 
to  pure  yellow.  The  ebullition  is  maintained  a  little  while  longer,  so  as  to  destroy  a 
coloured  product;  the  solution  is  then  allowed  to  cool;  and  the  oystals  of  dichlor- 
harmine  which  separate  are  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  or  with  solution  of 
diloride  of  sodium,  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  or  re-solution  in  water 
and  predpitation  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  On  redissolving  the  hydrocJilorate  of 
dichlorhimnine  in  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  boiling  it  for  several  hours  with 
a  great  excess  of  soda-ley,  crystals  of  dichlorharmine  are  deposited,  which  must  be 
zecrystallised  from  aloohoL 

Dichlorharmine  forms  soft  white  needles,  insoluble  in  cold,  very  sliehtly  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol^  ether,  benzene,  and  sidphide  of  carbon,  mach 
more  easily  when  heated  than  in  the  cold. 

Dichlornarmine  forms  a  compound  with  iodine,  corresponding  to  di-iodide  of  nitro* 
harmine  (p.  11),  and  containing  46*46  per  cent  iodine. 

With  aeids  it  forms  crystallisable  salts,  which,  like  those  of  harmine,  are  very  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water  containing  adds  or  salts.  The  mono-add  (neutral)  salts  are 
decomposed  to  a  certain  extent,  with  separation  of  dichlorharmine,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  poured  upon  them.  Ammonia  throws  down  dichlorharmine  from 
meir  solutions,  as  an  amorphous,  colourless  jelly ;  solution  of  soda  acts  in  the  same 
way,  but  in  this  case  the  precpitate  becomes  crystalline  when  long  boiled  with  a  great 
excess  of  soda  solution.  Dichlorharmine  displaces  a  trace  of  ammonia  firom  a  boiling 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac ;  part  of  the  dissolved  dichlorharmine  separates  out  on  ooolingp 
but  the  rest  only  on  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  filtrate. 
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^fdroeUoraU  of  Dieklorharmme  is  obtained  by  dissolying  the  base  in  vater  oon- 
taining  bjdroehlorie  add,  and  precipitating  bj  excess  of  hydrochloric  add.  It 
oystaUises  ixom  water  in  needles,  from  alcohol  in  larger  cxystals ;  chloride  of  sodium 
separates  it  fiom  its  solution  in  the  form  of  a  jelly  which  turns  to  needle-shaped 
crystals.  It  contains  2  at  water,  which  it  gives  off  at  100^  C,  but  reabsorbs  1  at.  if 
exposed  to  moist  air.  When  heated  much  above  100^,  it  becomes  yellow  and  loses 
h^rdrochloric  add;  between  180^  and  200°  it  melts  to  a  brown-yellow  liquid,  which 
dusolTes  in  water  and  contains  a  newly  formed  base. 

The  niiraU  is  prsdpitated  as  a  jelly,  which  afterwards  changes  to  crystalline  needles, 
by  addition  of  excess  of  nitrio  add  to  a  solution  of  dichlorharmine  in  water  containing 
nitric  add.  It  is  anhydrous  and  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  hydrochlorate.  When 
melted  it  grres  off  add  vi^urs  and  yields  a  brown  mass,  from  the  solution  of  which  in 
aqueous  aScalis  adds  throw  down  brown  flocks. 

Nitrate  of  dichloriiarmine  preCT>itate8  from  oxide  of  asventamnumiwH^  a  pale 
greenish  jelly,  containing  silTer.  When  hydrochlorate  of  dichlorharmine  is  mixed 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  jelly  is  predptated,  without  formation  of  chloride  of  silver, 
bat,  on  adding  nitric  add  to  the  jelly,  chloride  of  silver  is  formed. 

MttrobanBlaa.  C>W(NO*)NK).  ^tfroAamtaiiM.  (Frit ssche,  Petersb.  Acad. 
BolL  xiL  S3,  226 ;  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  Ixviii.  828 ;  zdi.  330.) — Produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric  add  on  hazmaline  or  nitroharmaline.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  add  on  harmine.  To  prepare  it»  1  pt.  of  harmaline  is  dissolved  in  2 
pta^  of  water,  and  the  requisite  quanti^  of  acetic  add,  and  to  the  solution  12  pts.  of 
nitric  add  of  specific  gravity  1*40  are  added  in  a  thin  stream.  A  violent  evolution  of 
red  vapours  takes  place;  and  if  the  liquid  be  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition  till  the  action 
is  over,  then  cool^  quickly,  and  treated  with  excess  of  caustic  alkaU,  nitroharmine  is 
depodted  in  the  form  of  a  deep  yellow  predpitate,  while  a  rednous  matter,  formed  at 
the  same  time,  remains  in  solution.  The  product  is  purified  by  converting  it  into  a  hy- 
drodilorate,  and  decomposing  that  salt  with  ammonia.  Nitroharmine  forms  yellow 
needles,  tasteless,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  From 
boiling  alcohol  it  separates  in  deep  yellow  octahedrons,  which  soon  change  into  needles. 
Ether  dissolves  it  but  sparingly.  It  dissolves  in  rock-oil  and  in  coal-tar  naphtha.  Heated 
with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  it  slowly  eliminates  ammonia.  It  unites  with  iodine,  but 
is  decomposed  by  chlorine  and  bromine. 

The  salts  of  nitroharmine  have  a  slightly  bitter  taste^  and  mostly  crystallise 
in  yellow  needles.  The  hydrochlorate,  C"H"(NO«)N*O.Ha  +  2H«0,  obtwned  by 
adding  hydrochlorie  add  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  the  base  in  acetic  acid,  or  in  hot 
water  addnlated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  add,  crystallises  in  slender  needles, 
which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol.  The  chioroplatinate 
is  soluble  and  crystallises  in  needles. 

The  neutral  nitrate  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  still  less  in  dilute  nitric  add : 
hence  nitric  add  gradually  predpitates  nitroharmine  from  the  solutions  of  its  other 
salta  It  crystallises  in  veDow  needles,  which,  if  left  in  the  add  liquor,  gradually 
diange  to  granular  and  rhomboidal  crystals  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour.  There  appears 
also  to  be  a  basic  nitrate,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water. 

The  hydrocyanate  does  not  appear  to  exist  by  itself,  but  a  double  compound  of 
hfdroeyanate  of  nitroharmine  ana  mercuric  cyanide  is  deposited  in  granular  crystals 
yfbfea  cyanide  of  mercury  is  added  to  a  boOing  solution  of  acetate  of  nitroharmine 
and  the  liquid  left  to  cooL 

The  hydroferrocyanate  and  hydroferricyanate  are  obtained  by  predpitation,  the 
former  in  brown  microscopic  prisms,  the  latter  in  yellow  grainsi  ^e  stdphocyanate 
forms  nearly  colourless  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Di-iodide  of  Nitroharmine,  C"H"(NO*)N'O.P,  separates  in  yellowish  brown 
agglomerated  microscopic  needles,  on  mixing  the  l}oiling  solutions  of  iodine  and  nitro- 
harmine in  alcohol  or  coal-tar  naphtha.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  at  ordinary  temperatures 
IB  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  coal-tar  naphtha ;  slightly  soluble  at  higher  temperatures. 
It  may  be  heated  to  100^  G.  without  decomposition.  It  is  resolved  into  iodine  and 
oitrohannine  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  and  more  (quickly  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It 
appears  to  form  a  crystalline  salt  with  hydrochloric  ad^.  It  dissolves  ahso  in  acetic  and 
bydrocyanic  adds,  and  these  solutions  yield  ciystalline  compounds. 

BBOMOvmoaaRKDiB.  C>*H'«BrN«0«  -  C»»H>«Br(NO»)N«0.  Bromonitroharmidine.^ 
'Whtn  bromine-water  is  added  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  a  salt  of  nitzoharmine,  the 
savll  of  bromine  disappears  immediately,  and  on  addition  of  ammonia,  bromonitro- 
hsrmine  is  precipitated  and  may  be  purmed  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohoL  It  re- 
sembles chloronitrobarmine,  forms  salts  with  acids,  and  unites  wiUi  bromine  and  iodine. 

The  diAromtde,  C"H'*BrN'0'.Br^  is  formed  on  addine  bromine-water  in  moderate 
excess  to  a  sohition  of  bromonitroharmine  in  weak  alccmol,  and  separates  on  cooling 
and  stirring  the  Uquid,  in  yellow  microscopic  needjcs. 
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CHLOBONTTROHARkiMB.  C"H'»C1N*0*  -  C»«ff  •C1(N0«)N«0.  Chloronitrohormidifi^, 
(Fritzsche,  Petersb.  Acad.  BnlL  zii.  226;  Ann.  Cb.  Pbarm.  zcii.  830). — Produced 
hj  tbo  action  of  cblorine  on  nitroharmine,  or  of  nitromuriatio  acid  on  barmaline. 

Preparation. — 1.  When  cblorine-water  is  added  to  aqueous  hydrochlorate  or  acetate 
of  nitrohamiine,  or  chlorine  ^;as  is  passed  into  the  solution  till  the  smell  of  chlorine 
becomes  permanent,  chloronitroharmine  separates  in  the  form  of  a  jelly.  If  the 
action  of  the  chlorine  be  too  long  continued,  a  yellow  resin  is  produced.  The  mixture 
is  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  precipitated  by  the  cautious  addition 
of  ammonia^  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring.  A  more  or  less  crystalline  product 
is  thus  obtained,  whereas,  from  cold  solutions,  a  jeUy  is  precipitated,  which  is  difficult 
to  wash. — 2.  A  solution  of  1  pt.  barmaline  in  2  pts.  water  and  the  requisite  quantity 
of  acetic  acid,  is  poured  into  12  pts.  of  boiling  nitric  acid  of  specific  grayity  1'40,  and 
2  pts.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  add  are  added  to  the  mixture ;  or  the  harmalme  solution 
is  pouTPd  into  the  boiling  mixture  of  the  two  acids.  The  liquid  becomes  red-brown, 
froths  up  strongly,  and  OTolves  a  volatile  substance  which  attacks  the  eyes,  but 
deposits  nothing  but  resin  on  cooling.  In  order  to  separate  the  dissolved  chloronitro> 
harmine,  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  cooled  by  placing  lumps  of  ice  in  it^  is  poured 
into  the  liquid ;  this  is  diluted  with  about  an  equal  buQc  of  water ;  and  caustic  soda  is 
then  added,  until  it  smells  strongly  of  ammonia,  whereby  an  abundant  precipitate  of 
impure  chloronitroharmine  is  thrown  down.  The  product  is  washed  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  heated  with  water ;  the  solution  freed  by  filtration  from  undis- 
solved resin,  and  precipitated  bv  gradual  addition  of  ammonia ;  and  the  precipitute 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  hot  aloohoL  The  crude  chloronitroharmine  may  abo 
be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  with  addition  of  just  the  necessary  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  and  precipitated  as  nitrate  fit)m  the  cooled  filtrate  by  addition  of  nitric  acid  in 
excess ;  this  salt^  after  being  washed,  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  pure  chloro- 
nitroharmine precipitated  from  the  boiling  filtered  solution  by  means  of  caustic  ammonia. 

Chloronitronarmine  forms  a  bright  yellow,  brittle  mass,  composed  of  very  fine 
needles,  which  cannot  be  distinctly  perceived,  even  under  a  magnifying  power  of  300. 
Ammonia  precipitates  it  from  cold  solutions,  as  an  almost  transparent^  deep  yellow,  very 
bulky  jelly,  which  shrinks  very  much  on  drying.  It  is  tasteless  in  the  solid  state, 
slightly  bitter  and  rough  in  solution.  It  gives  off  11*4  per  cent,  water  at  100®  C. 
(2  at  a  10*98  per  cent),  and  becomes  orange-yellow.  It  dissolves  but  slightly  in 
cold  water;  more  abundantly  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution;  with 
moderate  fiicility  in  boiling  alcohol ;  slighuy  in  ether ;  abundantly  in  boiling  coal-tar 
naphtha,  and  in  rock-oil. 

Chloronitroharmine  dried  at  100®  C.  leaves  a  reddish-yellow  residue  when 
alcohol  or  coal-tar  naphtha  is  poured  upon  it^  but  dissolves  completely  when  boiled 
with  dilute  nitric  acid. — Solution  of  iodine  converts  it  into  di-iodide  of  chloronitro* 
harmine.  When  mixed  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  then  with  nitric 
acid,  it  deposits  a  deep  blue  precipitate. 

Chloromtroharmine  unites  with  acids,  forming  yellow  salts.  When  boiled  with 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  it  slowly  displaces  a  trace  of  ammonia. 

The  hydroehlorate^  obtained  by  addine  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  to  a  solution  of 
the  base  in  hot  alcohol,  forms  fine  capilTaiy  crystals  moderately  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  b^  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  a 
yeUow  jelly ;  by  chloride  of  sodium  in  white  fio<^  On  mixing  the  hot  alcoholic 
solutions  of  this  salt  and  dichloride  of  platinum,  chloroplatinate  of  cldoronitroharminty 
C"H'K:;iN»0«.HCLPta«,  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  fine  yellow  prisms. 

The  nitrate  forms  stellate  groups  of  slender  needles.  A  perfectly  neutral  solution 
of  this  salt  mixed  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  yields  a  precipitate  consisting  of  a 
compound  of  chloronitroharmine  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Sulvhatee. — ^A  solution  of  chloronitroharmine  in  warm  alcohol  containing  sulphnric 
acid  aeposits  the  neutral  sulphate  on  cooling,  in  spherical  groups  of  capillary  needlns. 
From  a  hot  aqneous  solution  the  salt  is  deposited  in  light  yellow  gelatinous  fiocks. 
The  acid  sulphate  separates  slowly  in  needles  from  a  hot  concentrated  iJcoholic 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Di-iodide  of  Chloronitroharmine,  C"H'*C1N"0'.P,  separates  in  slender 
needles  resembling  di-iodide  of  nitroharmine,  from  a  mixturo  of  tne  hot  solutions  of 
iodine  and  chloronitroharmine  in  alcohol  or  in  coal-tar  naphtha.  It  is  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  the  di-iodide  of  nitroharmine,  and  dissolves  easily  in  warm  alcoholic 
hydrocyanic  acid,  separating  in  rounded  granules  on  cooling. 


This  term  includes  two  isomorphous  mineral  spedes,  identical 
in  crystalline  form,  viz. :  Baryta^harmotoTne,  and  lAme-harmotome, 

Baryta-banootome,  also  called  Cross-stone,  Staurolite,  Andrealite,  Andreas^ 
bergolits,  Jtfbrtvnt^— Crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  being  generally 
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e —  ^— jna  vith  fmr-eided  anmmits  get  upon  the  lateral  edges.      Oidinaiy 

eomtHUticHi,  P  .  cuPaD  .  opgo  .  Ps  {like  J^.  628),  ofleo  withont  !^oa .  Batb  of  tbe 
un:  a:b:e-  (>978I  :  1  :  0'S84.  Fi>f  P,  the  angle  of  tbe  temiiiul  edges  in  the 
bncbjdiugoDal  aeetion  —  121°  2S',  In  the  macrDdiagooal  section,  —  120"  T;  and  the 
ap^e  of  the  lateral  edges  (in  a  section  pnraUel  to  the  base)  ia  S8°  41'.  Clearage  most 
diilinet  panllel  to  »!f « ,  The  oTstals  an  generall;  twua,  iiiserted  croeeirue  into 
Figi.  B28.  Fiff.  829. 


■_  — »^.,  .jt  •hown  in  fig.  629,  in  -wbidt  tbe  hon  »&«  are  denoted  hy  n,  and 
»r«  bj  n.  For  distinctness,  the  faces  of  one  of  the  OTstals  are  abadfd  (Kopp, 
KrjtUlloffTaplUt,  p.  263).  Barelj  manive.  Specific  gravity  -  2'39  to  2'19B.  Hu^- 
DCM  ~  4-fi.  XiDstTB  TJtreona.  Colour  white,  passing  int«  grej,  jyellow,  red,  or  brown, 
Smak  wbite.  Snbtranspsrect  to  translucent  Fractoje  nneTCD,  unperfeetl;  coscboidaL 
Brittle.  Melts  without  intumescence  before  the  blowpipe,  fonning  a  white  globule. 
Wbeo  fiuel;  pounded  it  is  deoompoeed  completclj,  though  with,  difficulty,  bj  hjdra- 
chkrie  add- 

The  following  are  anslysee  of  baiyta-hajmotonie : — a,  fnim  Obsntein ;  b,  fyom  Stron- 
tiui(KohleF,  Fogg.  Ann.  zxiTii.  G61);  e,  lioni  Strontian  (Counell,  Ed.  N.  PhiL  J., 
1S32,  July,  p.  33);  d,  MervtniU,  &om  the  same  (Damour,  Ann,  Hin.  [4]  ii.  339); 
.  I —  ._! ,. — ■;_^jfroni8troDtian(Kammfllsbefg,  Minendcktmie,  f.  821). 


SO*      .    . 
Al-C    .    . 
FeW    ,     , 
B^O     .    . 
CaH)     .    . 

.     .    46-66 
.     .     16'64 

.'    .'    I'ft-li 
.     .       110 

46-10 
16-41 

ao-si 

0-63 

47-04 
16-24 

0-34 
20-8S 

010 

47-60 
16-39 
0*S 
20-86 

48-74 
17M 

19'22 

48-49 
16-36 

20-08 

K'O  ( 

.     .      110 

0-flO 

1-72 

1-6S 

207 

H^*  .    . 

.     .    lS-26 

1611 

14-92 

U16 

14-66 

13-00 

BB76 

BB-9B 

100-11 

101'21 

100-27 

99  99 

and  14-00  water  (the  other  onistjtnents  being  regarded  as  adventitious),  and  by  sub- 
ititotiiu  ol  —  I  Al,  and  regarding  2  at  hydiwen  as  basic,  this  formula  become* 
(BaW-H')8tOn .  4HK),  wU cb  is  redncihle  to  H<StO* .  }H*0,  the  fbrmula  of  a  metasili- 


BsiTta-harmotome  occurs  at  Oberstein  in  Zweibrudcen,  in  siliceous  geodes ;  at 
Andrnsberg  in  the  Hartc ;  at  Strontian  in  Argjleahire ;  in  Norway  on  gneise ;  and  in 
maple  otMsIs  with  anakime,  in  the  amygiffloid  of  BnmbarConshire.  The  variety 
called  Morvmile,  distinguished  by  the  greater  brilliaoey  of  its  cryatsii,  is  also  found  at 
SlnntUn.     (Dana,  ii.  323  ;  Om.  iii.  446.) 

tliw*  hwiHiatJiua  or  Potaah-harmotome,  PkSliptiti,  Chrutianiti. — IsomoniEiona 
with  the  preceding  occnrriog  also  in  twins.  Specific  gravit;—  22  to  2'213.  Hard- 
MH  ••  4  to  4'6.  Xustra  Titreont.  Colour  white,  sometimes  reddish.  StreaJc  unco- 
losred.  Trciulncent — Opaque.  Before  tbe  blowpipe  it  intumeoces  slightly,  gives  off 
«atv,  and  melts  to  a  tranJucant  i^ass.  Hydroch£)rie  add  decomposes  it  easily,  with 
Kwation  of  gelatinons  silica. 

Tl>a  fidlowing  an  atudyiea  of  lime-harmotome : — a,  from  Anuerode  near  Giesssn 
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(Wernekink,  Gilb.  Ann.  Izxvi.  171, 336);  b,  from Stempel near  Harboiff  (L.  Gm«lin, 
Leonh.  Zeitschr.  f.  Min.  1826,  i.  8^;  e,  from  the  same;  d,  from  Habidatswalde,  neaz 
Cassel  (Eohler,  Fogg.  Ann.  zzzni  661);  e,  from  the  Giant's  Canaeway  (Conn ell, 
Edinb.  PhiL  J.  zzxv.  373). 

A.  0>  C»  0.  C* 


SiO«      .    .    . 

.    48*36 

48-61 

60-44 

48-22 

47-36 

A1H)«     .    .    . 

.     20-00 

21-76 

21-78 

23*33 

21-80 

FeK)«     .    ,    . 

0-41 

0-99 

•    • 

•    • 

3-70 

Ca«0      .    .    . 

5-91 

6-26 

6-60 

722 

4-86 

K«0       .    .    .    . 

6-41 

6-33 

3-96 

3-89 

6-66  Na«0 

Ba»0     .    .     .    . 

0-46 

HK)      .    .    .    . 

17-09 

17-23 

16-81 

17-66 

16-96 

98-64       101-08        99-48       100-22      100*21 

The  composition  of  lime-harmotome  has  been  represented  by  seyeral  different  formnhe. 
The  quantitiM  of  ealcinm  and  potassium  contained  in  it  are  somewhat  Tariable,  but  its 
composition  appears  to  be,  for  the  most  part»  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

^^1 .3Al*OM2SiO«  +  16H«0  (60*2  per  cent  SiO«,  21-8  A1*0«  70  CaK).  6-6  K*0,  and 

16-0  waterX  which,  by  substitution  of  oZ  for  }AI,  as'befbre,  becomes  (Ga*Ka/*)Si«0>*.  y  HK), 
and  is  reducible  to  the  general  formula  M»«Si«0" .  VH«0,  or  M»SiO« .  |HK),  which  is 
that  of  a  metasilicate,  and  difTera  from  the  general  formula  of  baryta-harmotome  only 
in  its  amount  of  water. 

Lime-harmotome  occurs  in  the  amygdaloid  of  the  Giant* s  Causeway,  in  larse  trans- 
parent ci^als.  It  is  also  found  in  I^and;  among  theVesuvian  lavas ;  in  sheaf-like 
aggregations  at  Capo  di  BoTe,  near  Bome ;  and  in  long  radiating  cxystals  at  Aci  Castello 
in  Sicily,  and  other  localities.  (Dana,  ii  324;  Rammelsberc^  diinerakhemie,  p.  811.) 

See  NATBOLrra. 

A  Tariety  of  cuprous  sulphide,  Ccu^S,  occurring  in  the  Canton 
mine,  Georgia,  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  and  cleaving  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  a  cube  (Shepard,  Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  1867,  p»  666).  Genth  (SiU.  Am.  J.  [2] 
xzii.  449)  regards  it  as  a  pseudomorph  of  copper-glance  after  galena. 

BASTXV.  C'*E*'0.  Paatyrin, — A  fossil  resin  resembling  hartite.  Massive,  but 
crystallises  from  rock-oil  in  needles  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  White ;  desti- 
tute of  taste  and  smelL  Pulverises  between  the  fingers.  Melts  at  210°  C,  and  distils 
at  260°.  Slightl]^  soluble  in  ether.  Gives,  by  analysis,  78-06  per  cent  C,  1092  H, 
and  11*02  0.  It  is  found  in  the  lignite  of  Oberhart^  Austria.  (Scnrot  ter,  Pogg.  Ann. 
Uv.  46.) 

BASTXTB.  CH*. — ^Another  fossil  resin  from  the  lignite  of  Oberhart  Oblique 
prisms  belonging  to  the  monodinic  system,  deavage  only  in  traces.  Specific  navity 
1*046.  Hardness  a  1.  White,  with  a  somewhat  greasy  lustre.  Translucent.  Brittle. 
Melts  at  74°  C,  and  distils  at  higher  temperatures.  Dissolves  easily  in  ether,  less 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  each  solution  by  evaporation  (Haidinger, 
Pogg.  Ann.  liv.  261).  Gives,  by  analysis,  87*47  per  cent  C  and  12*06  H.   (Schrotter.) 

BATCBBTTIV  or  Mineral  Tallaw,  a  fossil  resin  occurring  in  the  coal  measures 
of  Glamorganshire;  crystallised  and  amorphous  in  thin  lamin»;  like  wax  or  sperma- 
eeti  in  consistence.  Specific  gravity  0*916  at  16*6°  C.  White  and  transparent,  with 
nacreous  lustre,  bnt  becomes  black  and  opaque  by  long  exposure.  Gh?easy  to  the  touch. 
Melts  at  46°  C.  Distils  without  change  when  cautiously  neated.  Dissolves  sparingly 
in  boiliuff  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling ;  sparingly  also  in  cold  ether,  more  easily 
in  hot  ether.  Gives,  by  analysis,  86*9  per  cent  carbon  and  14*6  hydrogen  (  ■■  100-6). 
(Johnston,  Phil.  Map.  xiL  338.) 

A  similar  substance  is  found  at  Rossitz,  in  Moravia.  Specific  gravity,  0*892.  Hard- 
ness B  1.  A  variety  from  Loch  Fyne,  near  Inverness,  melts  at  47°  C.  Another  allied 
mineral  from  Merthyr  Tydvil,  melts  at  76*6°  C. 

WUkVWMXTMm  Native  disnlphide  of  manganese,  MnS,  found  at  Kalinka,  in  Hun- 
gary.   (See  Manganssb,  Suu^hidbs  of.) 

KAVBMAnZTB.  Native  manganoso-manganic  oxide,  Mn*O.Mn*0*,  or  Mn*0', 
found'  at  Ilmenau  in  Thuringia,  at  Ihlefeld  in  the  Harts,  and  one  or  two  other  locali- 
ties.   (See  Manganssb,  Oxidbs  of.) 

BAUIVfla  A  mineral  consisting  of  silicate  of  aluminium,  sodium,  and  calcium, 
with  sulphate  of  calcium,  occurring  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  on  Somma,  and  on  the 
basalt  of  Niedermendig,  near  Andemach,  on  the  Rhine.  It  crystallises  in  rhombic 
dodecahedrons,  with  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces,  sometimes  distinct ;  commonly  in 
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ojatellme  gnim.  foedfic  gravity  2*4  to  2*5.  Hardness  5*6.  Lnstre  raiying  from 
TitTCOUs  to  greasy.  Oolonr  bright  blue,  occasionallj  asparagus-green.  Streak  bluish- 
wbitei  Sabtranspazent  to  tzanslueent.  fracture  flat-oonchoidaL  to  uneven.  Before 
the  bbwpipe  it  decrepitates  and  fuses  slowly  to  an  opaque  white  or  greenish-blue 
cbsa  Effisnpesoea  with  borax,  and  forms  a  glass  whic^  is  yellow  when  cold.  The 
Snaly  pnlTerised  mineral  dinsolTee  completely  in  hydzochlcHic  acid,  the  Uquid  deposit- 
iogguatinoDS  silica  whan  evaporated. 

^e  eomposttian  of  hanyne  has  been  variously  stated. .  From  the  analvsis  of  the 
mineral  from  Hont  Albano^  Whitney  (Pogg.  Aim.  Ixx.  431)  deduced  the  formula 
3(N»K).AlK)'.2SiO«)  +  2(Ca»0.S0«),  or  8(Na<2^)SiO*.Ca«80« ;  from  that  of  hauyne 
from  SoBuiu,  Bammelsbag  caleulatee  the  formula  2(Na*O.Al«0*.2SiO*)  +  (Ca*O.SO*X 
or  4(Naa/*)SiO\Ca'SO^  The  foUowing  table  exhibits  the  numbers  deduced  from  these 
ioBBtlm,  together  with  the  results  of  the  corresponding  analyses : 

itomi  JOamo,       (Wbltoej.)  Somma.        (lUmmeltlwrg.) 

Cak.  Aoalysl*.  Cue.  Analjiit. 

65iO*  .    .   32-20  32*48        4SiO*      .     .    34*29  84*06 


2S0»    .  .  14-31  12-98  S0» 

3A1*0>.  .  26-83  27-75  2A1*0« 

2Ca«0  .  .  10-02  9-96  Ca«0 

3NaH)  .  .  16-64  14*24  2NaH) 

K«0      .  .  .     .  2*40  KK)  . 


11*43  11-25 

28*57  27-64 

8*00  10-60 

17-71  11-79 

.     .  4*96 


100-00  99*81  100-00  100*30 

Aceording  to  these  fbrmulsB,  hauyne  is  allied  to  nosean,  sodalite,  and  ittnerite,  all  of 
which  are  olicates  of  the  form  M*0.A1^0*  2SiO',  easily  reducible  to  an  orthosilicate, 
(Moi^O*.    The  formulae  of  these  minerals  are  in  hat : 

Hauyne: ^y^|MaTOiO«  .  Ca»SO« 

Sodalite:  '    3Ma^0«  .  NaCl 

Noeean:         OMoffiiO*  .  Na'SO* 

Ittnerite:       6Ma/»SiO*  .  (Ca'BO* ;  NaCl)  +  6H*0 

Haajne  from  Niedermendig  contains^  aooording  to  Whitney,  33*90 SiO*;  12*01  SO* ; 
2807  Al^ ;  7-50  GaK)  and  19*28  NaH)  »  100*73,  and  is  composed  of  1  molecule  of 
ooiean  and  2  molecnles  of  the  Albano  hauyne.  The  blue  colour  of  hauyne  appears 
to  arise  from  a  small  quantity  of  a  metallic  sulphide  similar  to  that  which  eives  the 
eoloar  to  ultramarine.  All  specimens  of  hauyne,  when  treated  with  hy£ochloric 
acid,  give  off  at  least  a  tiaoe  of  snlphydric  ackU  (Dana^  ii  230;  Handw.  d. 
Chan.  ill.  882.) 

XAimonn.  A  name  applied  to  the  laya  of  Melfl  on  the  Yulturo.  This 
lava  is  black  or  brown,  and  contains  hauyne  of  various  colours,  and  augite  in  slender 
needles.  It  is  strongly  attacked  by  adds.  When  it  is  treated  with  an  equal  weight 
cf  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  hydrochloric  add  and  1  pt  water,  30*2  per  cent,  remains  unde- 
eooposed,  coiMisting  mainly  of  augite  containing  a  large  proportion  of  iron.  The 
hauyne  amounts  to  22  per  cent.    (Rammelsberg,  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  807.) 

Yellowish  ehabadte^  from  Jones's  Falls,  Maryland.  (See  Chabasitb.  ) 

(Syn.  with  Bobogalcitb.) 

Pseudomoiphous  quartz,  from  the  mine  of  magnetic  iron  at  Hay 
Tor,  in  Devonshire.  It  has  the  form  of  datholite,  and  contains  98'5  per  cent,  silica 
and  0*2  ferric  oxide. 

RBA.T.  The  word  Heat  is  used  in  common  lan^age,  both  as  the  name  of  a 
pertienlar  kind  of  sensation,  and  to  denote  that  condition  of  matter  in  which  it  is 
capable  of  produdng  this  sensation  in  us.  Any  influence  whereby  external  objects 
are  rendered  koi^  or  capable  of  exdtJTig  the  sensation  of  heat,  causes  them  at  the  same 
time  to  UDdeowo  other  changes,  whicl^  being  independent  of  the  varying  condition  of 
oar  bodies^  affind  much  more  certain  and  more  exact  indications  as  to  the  condition  of 
heat  than  is  ftunished  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Indeed,  strictly  speakings  our  sensations 
bear  no  dizeet  testimony  with  regard  to  the  absolute  degree  of  hotness  of  external 
objeda,  but  lather  to  the  fact  of  their  imparting  heat  to  our  bodies,  or  removing  heat 
from  them.  Whoi  theae  effects  are  produced  in  a  moderate  degree,  we  experience  the 
wweations  of  heat  and  oold  respectively ;  when  the  loss  or  gain  of  heat  by  our  bodies 
is  more  rapid,  it  no  longer  prMUces  any  sensation  to  whidi  a  definite  name  can  be 
asB^ed,  bat  simply  a  feeling  of  pain ;  and  the  very  rapid  passa^  of  heat  either  into 
or  oot  of  oor  bodies,  causes  a  wound  which  is  of  the  same  kind  in  either  case.  The 
direet  evidenee  of  oot  senses  with  respect  to  the  heat  of  external  objects  is  therefore 
eoDfined  within  comparatiTely  nanow  limits.    Moreover,  it  is  not  always  of  the  same 
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kind,  even  with  respect  to. bodies  in  the  same  condition,  as  is  easQy  proVed  by  patting 
one  hand  into  hot  water  and  the  other  into  cold  water,  and  after  a  short  time  remov- 
ing both  and  plunging  them  into  lukewarm  water,  which  will  then  feel  cold  to  the  hand 
which  was  previously  in  hot  water,  but  warm  to  the  other. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  properties  of  the  condition  of  matter  constituting 
heat,  besides  producing  the  sensation  denoted  by  the  same  word,  are  the  following : 

1.  Heat  imparted  to  any  body  raises  its  temperature,  that  is,  it  not  only  causes  the 
body  to  produce  the  sensation  of  heat  in  a  more  marked  degree,  but  its  tendency  to 
impart  the  property  of  so  doing — in  other  woids^  its  tendency  to  impart  heat— >to  other 
bodies  is  increased. 

2.  It  modifies  the  relations  between  the  density  and  elasticity  of  substances,  the 
general  law  being,  that  the  hotter  a  body  is,  the  less  is  its  tlasUeity  offipire,  or  tend- 
ency to  preserve  a  definite  form  and  arrangement  of  parts,  and  the  greater  is  its  dasticUy 
of  volnmef  or  tendency,  if  solid  or  liquid,  to  preserve  a  definite  volume^  and  if  gaseous 
to  expand  indefinitely. 

3.  lleat  causes  soUd  bodies-  to  become  liquid,  and  liquid  bodies  to  become  gaseous. 
The  amount  of  heat  reauired  to  produce  these  changes  in  any  body  varies  with  its 
special  nature  and  with  other  circumstances,  but  they  take  place  always  and  without 
exception,  in  the  same  order;  that  is,  the  solid  state  iuways  corresponds  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  heat,  the  gaseous  state  to  the  highest  degree,  and  the  liquid  state  to  an 
intermediate  degree. 

4.  Heat  causes  chanflee  in  the  chemical  composition  of  bodies,  and  also  in  their 
electrical,  magnetic^  and  optical  properties. 

The  capacity  of  heat  thus  to  effect  changes  characterises  it  as  a  form  of  energy, 
capable  of  being  measured  and  expressed  as  a  quantity,  in  terms  of  one  or  other  of  the 
directly  measurable  effects  which  it  produces.  When  thus  expressed  as  a  quantity, 
the  condition  of  heat  is  found  to  be  subject,  like  other  forms  of  energy  (mechanioSil 
energy,  for  example),  to  a  law  of  conservation ;  that  is,  if  in  any  system  of  bodies, 
no  heat  is  expended  or  produced  through  changes  other  than  changes  of  temperature, 
then  the  total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  system  cannot  be  changed  by  the  mutual  actions 
of  the  bodies,  but  what  one  loses  another  gains ;  and  if  there  are  changes  other  than 
changes  of  temperature,  then  if  by  those  changes  the  total  heat  of  the  system  is  changed 
in  amount,  that  change  is  compensated  exactly  by  an  opposite  change  in  some  other  form 
of  energy.  (See  Bankine,^  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Movera, 
ed.  1861,  S  196,  pp.  224,  225.) 

Hence  it  follows  that  heat  may  be  produced  by  the  reversal  of  its  effects :  as,  for 
instance,  by  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  body  into  a  solid,  or  of  a  gas  into  a  liquid ;  by 
the  compression  of  a  ^,  so  as  to  make  it  occupy  a  smaller  bulk ;  b^  the  transmission, 
through  the  point  of  junction  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  of  an  electric  current  opposite 
in  direction  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  application  of  heat  at  the  same 
point ;  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  nydrogen  so  as  to  form  water,  the  effect  of  heat 
upon  water  being  to  resolve  it  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  &c  &c 

Similarly,  heat  may  be  caused  to  disappear —in  other  words,  cold  maybe  produced — 
when  a  change^  such  as  heat  is  capable  of  producing,  is  brought  about  by  other  means: 
as  when  a  soud  is  liquefied  by  solution,  or  when  a  liquid  is  vaporised ;  when  a  eas  is 
expanded ;  when,  through  the  point  of  junction  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  an  electric 
current  is  transmitted  in  the  same  direction  as  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
application  of  heat  at  the  same  pointy  &c.  &c. 

The  reversal  of  any  of  its  effects  does  not,  however,  necessarily  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, cause  heat  to  be  produced :  instead  of  it  an  equivalent  of  some  other  form  of 
energy  may  be  generated;  thus,  in  Grove's  gas-battery  (EuECTBicrrr,  ii.  430)  the  primary 
result  of  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  is  not  the  evolution  of  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  would  be  required  to  decompose  the  water  formed,  but  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  electrical  energy.  Neither  is  the  disappearance  of  heat  always 
a  necessaiy  consequence  of  the  production,  by  other  means,  of  changes  such  as  might 
be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  heat  itself :  for  example,  in  the  decomposition  of 
water  by  the  electric  current,  there  is  no  disappearance  of  heat,  but  there  is  expended 
an  amount  of  electrical  eneigy,  equivalent  to  the  heat  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  required  to  effect  the  same  decomposition.  Further,  the  most  familiar  and  most 
practically  important  processes  by  which  heat  is  produced,  such  as  combustion,  Mction, 
and  percussion,  aro  not  such  as  can  be  directly  reversed  by  the  action  of  heat. 

On  the  other  hand,  heat  being  a  form  of  energy,  every  source  or  store  of  eneigy 
may  be  considered  as,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  source  of  heat  The  sources  of  heat 
available  to  man  may  therefore  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  The  Sun.  According  to  Pouillet,  the  total  heating  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  fall- 
ing perpendicularly  during  1  minute  upon  one  squaro  centimetre  of  the  earth's  surface, 
including  the  portion  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  amounts  to  1*7633  times  the  quan- 
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tity  of  heat  i«qaxred  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  grm.  of  vat^er  1  degree  centigrade, 
or  to  1*7633  gramme-degrees.  The  mean  heating  effect  on  each  square  centimetre  of 
the  earth's  snr&Ge,  for  every  minute  during  24  hours,  is  therefore  »  0*4408  gramme- 
degree  ;  or  the  total  efifect  during  one  year  is  232,000  gramme-degrees.*  ^cording 
to  these  data,  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  received  by  the  earth  £rom  the  sun  in  one 
year  vooldbe  sufficient  to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  of 
32  metres  (or  35  yards)  in  thickness.  The  whole  of  this  supply  of  heat  (which  is  less  than 
the  2,300  millionth  part  of  the  total  heat  emitted  by  the  sun)  is  not,  however,  directly 
available  as  rach.  According  to  Pouillet^  nearly  one-half  is  absorbed  by  the  atmo- 
^here,  and  of  the  heat  so  absorbed  a  considerable  proportion  goes  to  supply  the 
mechanical  energy  of  air  in  motion,  or  wind,  and  thus  ceases,  at  least  for  a  time,  to 
exist  as  heat  Another  portion  is  expended  in  causing  the  evaporation  of  water  firom 
the  ocean  and  from  the  moist  surface  of  the  land :  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  a 
great  part  of  this  heat  reappears  when  the  evaporated  water  is  returned  to  the  earth 
as  rain  or  otherwise ;  but  tne  remainder  is  retained  in  a  modified  form  in  water  which 
is  deposited  at  a  hi^er  level  than  that  from  which  it  was  evaporated,  and  so  frimishes 
the  mechanical  energy,  or  water-power,  of  rivers  and  falling  water.  Still  another 
portion  of  the  total  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  is  absorbed  by  growing  plants,  enabling 
them  to  convert  carbonic  add  and  water  into  woody  fibre :  our  oroinary  modes  of 
obtaining  artificial  heat — ^namely,  by  the  combustion  of  wood  and  coal — are  processes 
in  which  the  heat  thus  absorbed  is  liberated  by  the  reversal  of  the  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  in  plants  while  living.  The  warmth  and  mechanical  force  of  animals 
are  also  derived,  through  the  vegetable  food  which  they  consume,  from  the  same  source, 
whenee  are  likewise  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  our  chief  supplies  of  electrical  energy. 

2.  The  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  This  we  may  consider  as  of  two  kinds :  the 
actual  heat,  of  which  there  is  evidence  in  hot  springs  and  volcanoes,  as  well  as  in  the 
comparatively  high  temperature  of  deep  mines;  and  the  potential  heat  stored  up  in 
combustible  minoals.  By  far  the  most  important  store  of  potential  heat,  namely,  coal, 
represents,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  portion  of  the  energv  of  the  sun's  rays  which 
reached  Uie  earth  during  the  growth  of -the  plants  from  which  it  has  been  formed. 

3.  The  tidal  tvave,  caused  by  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation,  combined  with  the  mutual 
motions  of  the  earth,  moon,  and  sun,  is  a  source  of  heat  which  might  be  rendered 
practically  available,  by  causing  water-wheels,  driven  by  the  tidal  waters,  to  generate 
heat  by  friction. 

4.  The  fan  of  meteoric  stones  is  a  source  of  heat,  practically  insignificant,  so  far  as 
the  earth  is  eoncemed,  but  which  has  been  supposed  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

(On  the  poaaible  sources  of  energy  available  to  man,  see  W.  Thomson,  PhiL  Mag. 
[4]  iv.  269.) 

Ok  thb  Mbasubxmemt  of  Heat. 

Before  we  can  proceed  further  in  the  study  of  the  properties  and  effects  of  heat,  it  is 
neceesary  that  we  should  have  some  means  of  measuring  and  comparing  different 
quanticiea  of  it.  As  already  stated,  quantities  of  heat  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
any  of  its  directly  measurable  effects;  but  that  one  which  is  usually  the  most  easily 
and  accurately  observable  is  alteration  of  temperature,  and  hence  quantities  of  heat 
are  eommonly  defined  by  stating  the  extent  to  which  they  are  capable  of  altering  the 
temperature  of  a  known  weight  (such  as  1  grm.)  of  a  known  substance  (for  instance, 
water).  Accordingly,  the  unit  a£  heat  which  will  be  employed  in  this  article  is  the 
quantity,  already  spoken  of  as  a  gramme- degree,  which  is  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  gramme  of  water  frvm  0°  to  1^  centigrade.  Heat  is,  however, 
capable  of  causing  other  alterations  in  the  condition  of  bodies,  such  as  the  lique- 
Ikctiott  of  solid  substances,  without  at  tbs  same  time  causing  any  alteration  in  their 
temperature;  hence,  another  way  in  which  a  quantity  of  heat  may  be  defined  is 
by  stating  the  amount  of  some  known  solid  (ice,  for  example)  which  it  is  capable 
of  liquefying,  without  causing  any  change  in  its  temperature.  Quantities  of  heat 
can  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  mechanical  or  electrical  energy  to  which 
they  are  equivalent ;  but  as  neither  motion  nor  electricity  can  be  generated  by^  heat 
without  the  simultaneous  expenditure  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  in  causing  a  rise  of 

«  Tbe  total  qoantltjr  of  bent  recfifTed  ia  a  minute  br  a  hemfapbere  of  the  earth'i  lurrace  it  the  lame 
m  that  vbich  would  fall  on  the  great  circle  forming  the  projection  of  that  hem laphere— that  Is  to  say, 
l-76nrVr>  graimme-dcgrect  (the  radio*  being  meaaared  in  centimetres).  Hence,  supposing  the  heat 
tp  be  oaifonolj  distributed  over  this  surface,  the  quantity  reoeired  in  a  minute  bj  each  square  centi- 
re  of  surGace  ts 

^'"^^^'^    c=  0-4408  gramme-degrees; 

M  th«  eertb  performa  its  rotation  In  M  hoars  and  the  year  contains  866  days,  It  follows  that 

the  mtan  aaieant  of  beat  recelTed  in  a  year  by  each  iquare  centimetre  of  the  earth's  surftee  it 
0-4I0S  X  eo  X  M  X  9Bit  or  iD  round  numbers,  232,000  gramme-degrees. 
Vol.  Ill,  C 
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temperature  in  material  rabstances,  and  since,  therefore,  the  whole  of  a  given  quantity 
can  neyer  be  transformed  without  loss  into  these  other  forms  of  energy,  they  cannot 
serre  for  the  direct  measurement  of  heat.  And  in  fact,  whatever  mode  of  measurement 
is  adopted,  it  is  always  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  temperature  of  the  bodies 
whose  heat  is  to  be  estimated,  and  of  those  which  are  influenced  by  them,  in  order 
that  we  may  know  the  ertent  to  which  their  temperature  is  altered;  or  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  may  convince  ourselves  that  no  such  alteration  takes  place.  The  mea- 
surement of  temperature,  or  therjnofnetr^,  is  therefore  a  necessazy  preliminaxy  to  the 
measurement  of  heat,  or  ecdorimetry, 

Tliermometry. — Temperature,  or  hotness,  has  already  been  defined  as  the  tendency 
of  one  portion  of  matter  to  part  with  heat  to  other  portions,  and  has  been  stated  to 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  portion  of  matter  in  question  contains.  For 
the  purpose  of  defining  different  temperatures,  it  is  obviouslv  necessary  to  adopt  two 
standard  points,  separated  by  a  known  and  constant  interval,  which  may  serve  as  a 
measure  by  which  to  estimate  the  interval  between  any  other  two  temperatures.  The 
st-andard  points  usually  adopted  are  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  pure  water  boiling  freely  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  760  millimetres 
(  »  29*92  inches)  of  mercury  (measured  at  the  melting  point  of  ice\  When  a  quan- 
tity of  mercury  is  allowed  to  attain  equilibrium  of  temperature  witn  melting  ice,  and 
Afterwards  witn  water  boiling  under  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  it  is  found  that 
its  bulk  in  the  latter  case  always  exceeds  its  bulk  in  the  former  case  by  a  certain  constant 
amount.  The  expansion  of  the  mercury  is  here  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  the  boiling  water  imparted  to  it  after  it  had  come  to  such  a  condition  that  an 
interchange  of  heat  no  longer  took  place  between  it  and  the  melting  ice ;  and  since,  as 
already  observed,  the  mercury  always  expands  by  the  same  proportion  of  its  bulk  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice,  we  may  conclude  that  the  quanti^  of  heat  which  boiling 
water  can  impart  to  a  given  mass  oi  matter,  exceeds  that  which  melting  ice  can  impart 
to  the  same  mass,  by  a  constant  proportion ;  in  other  words,  that  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  is  higher  than  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  and  that  the  interval  which 
separates  them  is  always  the  same. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  use  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  and  of  other 
instruments  in  which  expansion  \a  employed  to  indicate  temperature,  depends.  The 
construction  and  use  of  tiiis  instrument  in  its  various  forms  are  fully  described  in  the 
article  Thbbmometbr,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
state,  that  there  are  in  frequent  use  three  different  modes  of  designating  the  two 
standard  points  of  temperature,  and  of  subdividingthe  interval  between  them:  namely, 
the  centigrade  scale  of  Celsius  employed  in  this  Dictionaij,  in  which  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice  is  denoted  by  zero,  and  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  by  100; 
K^aumur's  scale,  in  which  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  is  likewise  denoted  by 
zero,  but  that  of  boiling  water  by  80 ;  and  Fahrenheit' s  scale,  in  which  the  former 
temperature  is  marked  32,  and  tlie  latter  212.  The  melting  point  of  ice  is  therefore 
indicated  by  any  of  the  following  expressions : — 

0®C.,   OOE.,  and  32®  F.; 
and  the  boiling  point  of  water  by  any  of  the  following: — 

lOOO  C,   80°  R,   and  2120  F. ; 

accordingly,  100  degrees  centigrade  are  equivalent  to  80  decrees  H^umur,  and  to  180 
(  —  212  —  32)  degrees  Fahrenheit^  or  6  degrees  C.  «  4  degrees  R.  =  9  degrees  F.  The 
simplicity  of  these  relations  makes  it  easy,  when  a  temperature  is  expressed  according 
to  any  of  the  three  scales,  to  find  an  equivalent  expression  according  to  either  of  the 
other  two.    (See  further  the  article  Thbbicoxetbr.) 

Besides  the  mercurial  thermometer,  and  the  spirit  thermometer,  which  is  quite  similar 
to  it  in  principle  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  there  are  some  other  instru- 
ments, which  are  advantageously  employed  in  special  cases,  for  the  measurement  of 
temperature,  and  must  therefore  be  briefly  described  here. 

The  Weight'thermomeier,— This  is  a  mercurial  thermometer  which  differs  from  the 
common  one,  inasmuch  as  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  consequent  upon  rise  of  tem- 
perature is  not  read  off  directly  from  a  divided  scale,  but  is  calculated  from  the  weight 
of  mercury  which  escapes  from  the  instrument.  It  consiste  of  a  cylindrical  glass  reser- 
voir, closed  at  one  end,  and  terminated  at  the  other  by  a  short  capillary  glass  tube 
which  is  so  bent  that,  when  the  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  to 
be  used,  ite  open  end  points  vertically  downwards.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows : 
The  thermometer  is  weighed  while  empty,  and  the  reservoir  and  tu^  are  then  com- 
pletely filled  with  pure  mercury,  the  whole  of  the  air  being  carefully  expelled  by  boiling, 
and  allowing  the  instrument  to  cool  while  the  open  end  of  the  capillary  tube  dips  under 
the  surface  of  mercury,  as  in  the  usual  process  of  filling  a  barometer  or  thermometer. 
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By  soRoaiidiiig  the  thermometer  with  melting  ice,  the  instrument  itielf,  aa  well  sa  the 
mercoiy  eontained  in  it,  is  brought  to  the  temperature  of  0^  C. :  when  this  temperature 
has  been  reached  by  every  part  of  itj  the  vessel  of  mercuir  is  removed  from  under  the 
open  end  of  the  capillary  tube,  and  is  replaced  by  a  smaJi  tared  capsule.  The  ice  is 
now  removed,  and  the  outside  of  tbe  thermometer  is  carefolly  dried.  As  the  mercury 
contained  in  it  retoms  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  (supposed  above  0^  C),  it  expands, 
and,  consequently,  some  of  it  escapes  by  the  capiUaiy  tube  into  the  tared  capsule.  The 
thermometer,  and  the  capsule  containing  the  mercury  which  has  escaped  m>m  ity  are 
now  placed  together  in  the  balance  and  weighed ;  by  deducting  from  the  gross  weight 
so  obtained  the  weight  of  the  instrument  when  empty,  and  uiat  of  the  capsule,  we 
obtain  the  weight  FT,  of  the  quantity  of  mercury  which  fills  the  thermometer  at  (P  C. 

The  instrument  is  next  heated  to  100^  C,  by  immersing  it  in  the  steam  of  boiling 
water,  the  same  precautions  being  taken  as  in  fixing  the  boiling  point  of  the  ordinary 
graduated  thermometer  (see  ThbbmoicbtdiX  and  the  mercury  which  escapes  is  collected 
m  the  tared  capsule  and  weighed.  Let  w  be  the  weight  of  the  whole  quantity  of  mer- 
eoiy  which  escapes  from  the  thermometer  when  it  is  heated  from  0®  C.  to  100°  C. ; 
then  the  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  (see  bebw,  Erpannon  of  lAqvidt)  of  the 
merauy  contained  in  the  thermometer  will  be 

-(JK-to)lOO •    W 

Smilarly,  if  lOt  be  the  weight  of  mercury  which  escapes  frt>m  the  thermometer  when  it 
is  heated  to  any  other  temperature,  <°,  which  it  is  required  to  determine,  we  have 

hence  we  get 

{W^w,)t  "   (>F-ft;)100* 

OP—  .      w,     W^w      ,-^ 

^  =  —  .  ■== X  100 

The  value  of  8,  dedncible  from  equation  (a),  was  found  by  Dulong  and  Petit  (who  were 
the  first  to  employ  the  weight-thermometer)  to  be  equal  to  p\^,  and  by  substituting 
this  value  in  equation  (6)  the  value  of  ^  is  given  independently  of  the  preliminary 
experiment  abore  described,  in  which  the  thermometer  is  heated  to  1 00°  C. ;  but  some 
uncertainty  is  thus  introduced  into  the  determination,  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  8  varies 
to  a  slight  extent  with  the  kind  of  glass  of  which  the  thermometer  is  made. 

The  wei^t-thermometer  is  capable  of  giving  very  accurate  results  when  employed 
to  indicate  the  mean  temperature  of  any  considerable  space,  such  as  an  oil-  or  water- 
bath,  the  temperature  of  which  changes  so  slowly  that  it  may  be  assumed,  at  any  given 
instant,  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  thermometer.  The  size  of  the  instrument 
depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  employed :  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  space  whose  temperature 
has  to  be  measured,  and  its  capacity  ought  to  be  such  that  the  weight  of  mercury 
driven  out  by  the  smallest  rise  of  temperature  which  it  is  required  to  estimate  may  be 
capable  of  being  accurately  determine  by  the  balance.  An  obvious  precaution  in  the 
use  of  this  instrument  is  to  keep  the  open  end  constantly  under  the  surface  of  the 
mercuiy  in  the  capsule,  so  that  no  air  can  enter  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of 
temperature. 

Kegnault's  Atr-ikermometer  is  pxi  instrument  which  is  applicable  in  the  same  kind 
of  cases  as  the  weight-thermometer,  but  has  the  advantage  of  giving^  accurate  results 
at  all  temperatures  below  that  at  which  glass  softens,  whereas  the  mdications  of  the 
weig^bt-thermometer  are  obviously  confined  to  temperatures  below  the  boiling-point  of 
mercury.  In  construction,  it  doeely  resembles  the  latter  instrument,  and  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  glass  reservoir  about  2  centimetres  (0*8  inch)  in  diameter  and  about  12  or 
15  centimetres  (5*2  or  6  inches)  long,  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  narrow  fflass  tube  of 
1  or  2  millimetres  internal  diameter,  which  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  end  fiirthest  from  the  reservoir,  and  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  In  this  state, 
the  instrument  is  placed  in  the  space  of  which  it  is  desired  to  know  the  temperature ; 
and  aa  soon  as  the  instant  arrives  for  which  this  temperature  is  required,  the  drawn- 
out  point  is  sealed  by  fusion  with  the  blowpipe,  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  its 
attached  thermometer  (L  612)  being  observed  at  the  same  time.  The  thermometer 
thus  dosed  is  then  supported  in  a  vertical  position,  the  narrow  tube  downwards,  and 
with  the  bent  and  sealed  extremity  of  the  hitter  under  the  sur&ice  of  mercury;  it  is 
next  <^)ened  by  breaking  ofi^  under  the  mercury,  as  small  a  piece  as  possible  of  the 
point ;  and  the  reservoir  is  completely  surrounded  with  melting  ice.  Owing  to  the 
eontzaction  of  the  air  in  the  thermometer  as  it  cools,  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube  and 

c  2 
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paitiallj  filld  the  reseiroir ;  and,  when  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  and  its 
contents  has  been  reduced  to  0®  C,  the  hei^t  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  mercuiy  in  the 
reserroir,  above  that  of  the  mercury  outside  the  instrument,  is  measured  by  a 
cathetometer,  the  height  of  the  barometer  being  carefully  noted  at  the  same  time.  The 
open  end  of  the  tube  is  now  dosed,  while  still  under  mercuir,  by  pressing  against  it 
a  pellet  of  soft  wax ;  the  ice  is  removed  from  the  reservoir ;  and  the  instrument  is  taken 
out  of  the  support,  inverted,  and  weighed  together  with  the  mercury  contained  in  it 
The  thermometer  is  next  completely  filled  with  mercuiy  and  weighed  again,  and  lastly 
the  weight  of  the  instrument  itself  when  empty  is  determined. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  mercury  which  completely  fills  the  thermometer,  and  let  w 
be  the  difference  between  this  weight  and  that  of  the  mercuiy  contained  in  it  at  the 
first  weighing.  These  two  weights  then  bear  to  each  other  the  same  proportion  as  the 
total  capacity  of  the  thermometer,  at  the  temperature  of  the  mercuiy  with  which  it 
was  filled,  bears  to  the  volume  occupied — ^at  0^  C,  and  under  the  atmospheric  pressure 
diminished  by  the  column  of  mercury  read  ojQT  by  the  cathetometer — ^by  the  air  which 
the  thermometer  contained  at  the  moment  when  it  was  sealed  with  the  blowpipe. 
They  may  therefore  be  taken  to  represent  respectively  these  volumes :  we  shall  then  have 

Wil  +  icO  =  w  Jr  (1  +  at), 

or  ^    «  — 7 t 

where  t  is  the  temperature  required,  expressed  in  centigrade  degrees ; 

St  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  moment  of  seiding  the  thermometer  with  the 

blowpipe ; 
hf  the  pressure  supported  by  the  air  in  the  thermometer  at  the  moment  of  closing 

it  with  the  pellet  of  wax  a  the  barometric  pressure  observed  at  the  same  moment 

—  the  column  of  mercury -read  ojQTwith  the  cathetometer; 
a,  the  coeflScient  of  expansion  of  air  for  1°  0  —  0  00366  ; 
K,  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion   of  the  glass  of  which  the  thermometer  is 

made  =  00000305,  between  0^  and  300^ C,  for  common  glass,  and « 0*0000233 

for  crystal-glass  from  Choisy-le-Roi.    (RegnaulL) 

(For  the  derivation  of  the  above  formula,  see  the  section  Expansion  of  Gases 
in  this  article;  for  further  details  of  the  air-thermometer,  see  Kegnault,  Cours 
elhnentaire  de  Chifnie,  ^.  1864,  iv.  64.) 

Deville  and  Troost's  Iodine-pyrometer, — ^For  the  measurement  of  temperatures 
above  that  at  which  glass  softoos,  Deville  and  Troost  employ  a  method  which  depends 
on  essentially  the  same  principles  as  the  use  of  the  air-thermometer,  although  the 
mode  of  experimenting  aiffers  considerably.  Their  apparatus  consists  of  a  globular 
flask  of  Bayeux  porcelain  of  280  or  300  c.  c  capacity,  with  a  neck  11  centimetres  long 
and  4  mm.  in  internal  diameter.  A  quantity  of  iodine  is  put  into  the  flask,  and  the  neck 
is  nearly  closed  by  a  small  plug  of  porcelain  which  lies  loosely  in  the  opening.  When 
the  flask  is  now  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  the  iodine  is  vaporised  and  the 
greater  part  escapes  by  the  neck,  driving  out  at  the  same  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
air.  After  the  flask  has  been  exposed  for  about  twen^  minutes  to  the  temperature 
that  is  to  be  measured,  the  flame  of  an  oxy-hycbogen  blowpipe  is  allowed  to 
plav  for  an  instant  upon  the  porcelain  plug  lying  in  the  neck:  the  plug  is  thus 
melted  and  closes  the  flask  hermetically.  When  cold,  the  flask  ia  cleaned  and  care- 
fully weighed ;  the  end  of  the  neck  is  broken  under  boiled  water  or  mercuiy,  and  the 
flask  is  weighed,  together  with  the  water  or  mercuiy  which  enters ;  it  is  then  complrtely 
filled  with  water  or  mercuiy  and  weighed  again ;  lasdy,  the  flask  is  weighed  when 
empty.  From  the  weights  thus  obtained  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  capacity  of  the 
flask,  and  the  volume  of  air  which  the  iodine-vapour  has  failed  to  expel :  the  first 
weighing  gives  directly  the  excess  of  the  weight  of  the  flask  and  iodine-vapour  over 
that  of  the  empty  flask.  The  observations  which  require  to  be  made  in  each  experi- 
ment are  the  following : — 

Temperature  of  the  balance «  ^  o 

Atmospheric  pressure ae  A  mm. 

Excess  of  weight  of  flask  after  being  heated  and  sealed  full  of 
iodine-vapour  over  weight  of  flask  filled  with  air  previous  to 

the  experiment   .        .' at  grm. 

Capacity  of  flask =  t;  c.  e! 

Besddual  air   .        .        . »  a  c.  c. 
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Beaides  iheSB  data,  tJie  followiog  oonfitanta  aie  Teqnired  in  order  to  calculate  the 
tempnatme  at  which  the  flask  was  sealed:—         • 

Weight  of  1  c  c  air  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pr^ssnre  .        .     »  0'00129Sgrm. 

Deositj  of  iodine- vapour  referred  to  air  as  imity  .         .        .«*  8*716 

Coefficient  of  ejcpansion  of  air  for  l^'  C 0*00366 

Coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  Bayeux  porcelain  for  1^  C.     »  0*0000108 

The  required  temperature,  T,  can  now  be  calculated  as  follows : 

let  i^  I  «»  -T .ftnofltf/ — •  "TflA  +0  *^  *^®  *®**^  weight  of  iodine-vapour  con- 
tained in  the  flask  at  the  moment  of  sealing,  then 

/w  (1  +  0*00366  T)  760 

0001293x8-716    *  h  ""    ' 

vill  be  the  volume  of  this  vapour  at  the  same  moment;  but 

_       a  (1  +  0*00366  7)    760  ,,       «^«/.^,^omv 

^'  -^        14-0*00366^       .  _  «  t,(l  +  0-0000108  T) 

and  firom  this  equation,  in  which  T  is  the  only  unknown  quantity,  its  value  is  easily 
Ibond. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  method  is  applicable  only  for  the  measurement  of  maximum 
tempnatures  which  can  be  maintained  stationair  for  some  time ;  but  in  cases  whero 
these  conditions  can  be  fulfilled,  as  in  determining  the  boiling  points  of  difficulty 
ToUtile  substances  (f.y.  sulphur,  cadmium,  zinc)  it  is  capable  of  yielding  veiy  accurate 
results. 

A  porcelain  globe  filled  with  air  may  be  employed  as  a  thermometer  in  the  same 
way :  the  advantage  of  using  iodine  is  that  given  dififerences  of  temperature  correspond 
to  greater  diiferences  of  weight. 

(See  further  Deville  and  Troost,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iviii.  267,  275,  286,  293.) 

Mercury-pyrometer. — This  instrument,  proposed  by  Kegnault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
hdii.  40),  is  composed  of  a  bottle  made  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  platinum  or  porcelain, 
harisg  a  capacity  of  600  to  1000  c  c.,  and  provided  with  a  perforated  lid  which  lies 
flat  upon  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  under  surface  of  the  lid  (which  has  a  considerably 
gTMter  diameter  than  the  neck)  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  neck  being  ground 
together,  so  that  by  sliding  the  lid  a  little  to  one  side,  the  bottle  can  be  almost  com- 
pletely closed  without  removing  it  from  the  furnace,  or  other  space  whose  temperature 
is  to  be  determined.  Before  beginning  the  experiment,  10  or  16  grms.  of  pure 
mercury  are  put  into  the  bottle,  and  it  is  then  placed  in  the  furnace,  the  lid  beiog  laid 
on  80  that  the  hole  through  it  forms  a  continuation  of  the  orifice  of  the  neck ;  when 
the  bottle  has  been  in  the  furnace  long  enough  to  have  thoroughly  assumed  the  tem- 
perature of  the  latter,  it  is  closed  by  drawing  the  lid  sideways,  then  removed  from  the 
fiiraace,  and  quiddy  cooled.  The  mercuiy  remaining  in  the  bottle  is  poured  out  (it 
e»n  be  completely  detached  from  the  bottle  by  shaking  a  little  water  round  in  it), 
and  weighed,  either  in  the  metallic  state,  or,  when  necessary,  after  solution  in  an  acid 
and  precipitation.    When  the  following  data  are  known,  namely— 

9     B     capacity  of  the  bottle  in  c.  c.  at  0^  C. ; 

K     «s     coefficient  of  cubic  expansion  of  the  substance  of  the  bottle ; 

k     B     atmospheric  pressure  at  the  moment  of  withdrawing  the  bottle  i^m  the 

furnace; 
d    a     density  of  mercury-vapour  at  temperatures  at  which  it  has  the  properties  of 

a  p^ect  gas ; 
p    a     weignt  of  mercuiy  remaining  in  the  bottle ; 

the  required  temperature,  T^  can  be  calculated. 
The  weight  of  mercury-vapour  which  fills  the  bottle  at  T^  is 

hence 

I  +  kT  760  p  j^   J> 

1  +  000366  T    '^   V    00012932  .  rf  '     T    "         '  h  * 

in  which  last  expression  Mis  a,  quantity  which  remains  constant  for  the  same  bottle : 
we  have  therefore 

T  ^ 


3f.  0-00366  ? 


~     K 
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Begnanltfs  Hydrogen-fyrometcT  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iziii.  42)  is  an  instrument 
whereby  the  temperature  of  a  furnace  or  other  heated  space  can  be  quickljr  determined 
at  any  required  instant.  It  consists  of  a  wrought  iron  tube  one  or  two  inches  wide, 
and  long  enough  to  reach  from  one  side  of  the  furnace  to  the  other,  terminated  at  each 
end  by  a  capilLuy  tube  of  the  same  material,  provided  with  a  three-way  cock.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  to  be  determined,  a  current  of  pure  and  dry  hydrogen 
is  caused -to  enter  the  iron  tube  at  one  end,  and  allowed  to  issue  freely  into  the  air  at 
the  other;  when  the  current  of  gas  has  been  continued  long  enough  to  displace  all  the 
air,  and  to  reduce  any  oxide  that  may^have  formed  in  the  inside  of  the  tube,  it  is 
stopped ;  the  free  end  of  the  iron  tube  is  connected  with  a  copper  tube  filled  with  oxide 
of  copper,  and  heated  to  redness  by  a  row  of  gas-jets ;  the  current  of  hydrogen  is  then 
replaced  by  a  slow  current  of  dry  air,  which  sweeps  forward  the  hydrogen  into  the 
copper  tube,  where  it  is  completely  converted  into  water.  The  water  thus  formed 
passes  on  to  a  weighed  U-tube  containing  pumice-stone  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  from 
its  weight  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  can  be  calculated  upon  the  same  principle  as 
when  the  mercury  pyrometer  is  used.  (For  further  details,  and  for  figures  of  this 
apparatus  and  of  that  last  described,  see  Begnault,  loc»  eit.) 

The  Thfrmomultiplier. — ^This  instrument  consists  of  a  thermo-electric  pile^  connected 
with  a  delicate  galvanometer;  its  construction,  and  the  principles  upon  which  its  action 
depends,  have  a&eady  been  explained  in  the  article  El£Ctbicztt  (u.  413  and  443, 444^. 
As  a  thermoeoope,  or  instrument  for  rendering  sensible  heat  of  veiy  low  intensity,  this 
apparatus  is  much  more  delicate  than  any  other  that  has  been  devised,  the  heat  given 
out  by  the  human  bod^  producing  a  perceptible  e£fect  u^n  it,  even  at  a  distance  of  ten 
yards  or  more  (Daguin,  TraiU  de  Physique,  2nd  edit  ii.  34).  As  a  differential  ther- 
mometer, it  is  capable  of  giving  accurate  results,  when  the  intervals  of  temperature  to 
be  measured  are  sufficiently  small.  But,  since  the  direct  indications  of  the  instrument 
are  not  generally  proportional  to  these  intervals  of  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
struct, for  each  tbermomultiplier,  a  table  showing  the  interval  of  temperature  to  which 
each  degree  read  off  upon  the  instrument  really  corresponds,  The  following  account 
of  the  method  recommended  by  Melloni  for  constructing  these  tables  is  given  by 
Tyndall  {Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  p.  365),  being  translate  by  him  from  'I^  Ther- 
mocrose,'  p.  69 : —  ^ 

"  Two*  small  vessels  are  half-fiUed  with  mercury,  and  connected  separately  by  two 
short  wires,  with  the  extremities  of  the  galvanometer.  The  vessels  and  wires  thus 
disposed  make  no  change  in  the  action  of  the  instrument;  the  thermo-electric  current 
being  freely  transmitted,  as  before,  from  the  pile  to  the  galvanometer.  But  i^  by  means 
of  a  wire,  a  communication  be  established  between  the  two  vessels,  part  of  the  current 
will  pass  through  this  wire  and  return  to  the  pile.  The  quantity  of  electricity  circu- 
lating in  the  galvanometer  will  be  thus  diminished,  and  with  it  the  deflection  of  the 
needle. 

'« Suppose,  then,  that  by  this  artifice  we  have  reduced  the  galvanometric  deviation 
to  its  fourth  or  fifth  part ;  in  other  words,  supposing  that  the  needle  being  at  10  or  12 
degrees,  under  the  action  of  a  constant  source  of  heat,  placed  at  a  fixed  £stanoe  from 
the  pile,  that  it  descends  to  2  or  3  degrees  when  a  portion  of  the  current  is  diverted  by 
the  external  wire ;  I  say  that  by  causing  the  source  to  act  from  various  distances,  and 
observing  in  each  case  the  total  defiection  and  the  reduced  defiection,  we  have  all  the 
data  necessary  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  defiections  of  the  needle,  to  the  forces 
which  produce  these  deflections. 

"  To  render  the  exposition  clearer,  and  to  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  an  example  of 
the  mode  of  operation,  I  will  take  the  numbers  relating  to  the  application  of  this  method 
to  one  of  my  thermomultipliers. 

**  The  external  circuit  being  interrupted,  and  the  source  of  heat  being  sufficiently 
distant  from  the  pile  to  give  a  deflection  not  exceeding  6  degrees  of  the  galvanometer, 
let  the  wire  be  placed  so  as  to  connect  the  two  vessels  of  mercury ;  the  needle  falls  to  1*5. 
The  connection  between  the  two  vessels  being  again  interrupted,  let  the  source  be 
brought  near  enough  to  obtain  successively  the  deflections  :— 

60,  10°,  16®    20®,  26°    80°,  86°    40°,  460. 
Interposing  after  each  the  same  wire,  we  obtain  the  following  numbers: — 
1-6°,  8^  4-60    6-30,  8-40,  ll-2<>,  UZ^,  22-4^  29r. 

"  Assuming  the  force  necessary  to  cause  the  needle  to  describe  eaeh  of  the  first 
degrees  of  the  galvanometer  to  be  equal  to  unity,  we  have  the  number  5  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  force  corresponding  to  the  flrst  observation.  The  other  forces  are  easily 
obtained  by  the  proportion : — 

1-6  :  6  -  a  ;  *  -  ^  a  -  3-833a,» 

•  That  U  to  say,  one  reduced  eurreat  ti  to  the  total  current  to  which  It  eorrespondf.  m  any  other 
reduced  current  is  to  its  corresponding  total  current.  ^         <«• 


Forces . 
Differences 


forces . 
DiiGsranees 
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vlwre  a  rcproscntB  tiie  deflection  when  the  exterior  ciicoit  is  dosed.    We  thus  obtain 

5,  10,  16-2,  21,  28,  37-3 
for  the  finees  conrespondisg  to  the  deflections, 

6«>,  10«,  Ifio   20«,  26%  SQR, 

'*In  this  instrument,  therefore,  the  forces  are  sensibly  proportional  to  the  arcs  np  to 
nearij  15  degrees.  Bejond  this  the  propoztionalitj  ceases,  and  the  divergence  augments 
as  the  arcs  increase  in  size. 

**11ie  forces  belonging  to  the  intermediate  degrees  are  obtained  irith  great  ease, 
either  by  calculation  or  by  graphical  constraction,  which  latter  is  sufficiently  accorate 
BIT  theie  determinations. 

**Bj  these  means  we  find. 

Degrees        .         .     13«     14®     16**     IB®    17®     18°     19°     20®    21° 

.     13      141    15-2   16  3    17-4   18-6   19*8   21       223 

1-1      11      11      11      1-2      1-2     1-2    1-3 
.     22°    23°    24°    26°    26°    27°    28°    29°    30° 
.    23*5    24*9  26*4   28      297   31*5   334   353    37*3 
1-4      1-5     1-6    1-7       1-8     1-9      1-9      2 

"  In  this  table  we  do  not  take  into  account  any  of  the  degrees  preceding  the  13th,  be- 
esQse  the  fbroe  corresponding  to  each  of  them  possesses  the  same  yalue  as  the  deflection. 

"The  forces  corresponding  to  the  first  thirty  degrees  being  known,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  determine  the  valnes  of  the  forces  corresponding  to  35,  40,  45  degrees,  and 
npwtrds. 

"The  reduced  deflections  of  these  three  ares  are, 

15-3°   22-4°   29-7°. 

**  Let  us  consider  them  separately ;  commencing  with  the  first  In  the  first  places 
then,  15  degrees  according  to  our  calculation,  are  equal  to  15-2 ;  we  obtain  the  yahie  of 
the  decimal  0-3  by  multiplying  this  fraction  by  the  difference  1*1 ;  for  we  have  eyidently 
the  proportion 

1:11   «  0-3  :  X  «  03 

The  Take  of  the  reduced  defiection  corresponding  to  the  35th  degree,  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  15-3°  but  15-2°  +  0*3°  «  15-6°.  By  similar  considerations  we  find 
23  5°  +  0-6°  -  24-1°,  instead  of  22-4°  and  36*7°  instead  of  29*7°  for  the  reduced 
deflections  of  40  and  45  degrees. 

**  It  now  only  remains  to  calculate  ihe  forces  belonging  to  these  three  defiections, 
15-5°  24*1°,  and  36*7°,  by  means  of  the  expression  3'333a ;  this  giyes  us, 

the   forces,         517,     803,     122-3. 
for  the  de^es,  35,       40,       45. 

"  Comparing  these  numbers  with  those  of  the  preceding  table,  we  see  that  the 
aensitiTeness  of  our  galyanometer  diminishes  considerably  when  we  use  deflections 
greater  than  30  degreea'* 

When  one  face  of  the  thermopile  itt  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  the  needle  of  the 
gshranometer,  with  which  the  pile  is  connected,  immediately  leaves  its  position  of 
equilibrium  and  swings  considerably  beyond  the  new  position  in  which,  after  a  series  of 
gndually  f^-iTniwigbingr  osdUations,  it  ultimately  comes  to  rest,  if  the  pile  continues 
exposed  to  the  same  source  of  heat ;  and  when  the  source  of  heat  is  remoTed,  the  fiice 
of  the  pile  only  gradually  loses  the  increased  temperature  which  it  had  acquired  while 
exposea  to  its  action,  so  that  the  return  of  the  galvanometer  needle  to  its  first  position 
ii  likewise  gradual  These  two  circumstances  would  occasion  a  very  considerable  loss 
of  time  in  yi^Ung  a  numerous  series  of  observations  with  the  thermomultiplier,  were 
it  aeeeanry  each  time  to  allow  the  needle  to  become  stationary  at  the  point  of  ultimate 
deflection ;  bat  Melloni  observed  that  the  arc  through  which  the  needle  swings  in  its 
first  oscillation  is  always  the  same  for  an  ultimate  defiection  of  the  same  amount,  and 
hence,  by  constructing  what  he  calls  a  Table  of  Impulua^  or  table  giving  the  ultimate 
deflection  oorrespondmg  to  a  first  swing,  or  impulse,  of  any  given  amount,  this  loss  of 
time  may  be  avoided.  With  such  a  table,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  observe  the  arc  de- 
■cribed  by  the  needle  in  its  first  movement^  and  then  to  refer  to  the  table  for  the  ulti- 
mate deflection  corresponding  thereto. 

Siemens's  EeaistaTtce  Thermometer, — ^In  this  instrument  the  actual  indications  of 
temperature  are  made  by  an  ordinary  mercurial  thermometer:  its  peculiarity  consists 
in  the  fiict  that  it  enables  the  temperatures  of  spaces  to  be  determined  into  which  a 
thermometer  could  *not  be  introduced,  or  where,  if  introduced,  it  could  not  be 
observed.  Its  action  depends  on  the  increased  resistance  which  a  metallic  wire  offers 
to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  when  its  temperature  is  raised.  (Elbotbigitt, 
ii.467.) 
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Two  perfecily  similar  coils  of  insalated  wire  are  enclosed  in  two  hermetically  sealed 
copper  cases.  One  is  placed  in  the  space  of  which  the  temperatore  is  requured,  the 
other  in  a  bath  of  water;  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  altered  until  the  electncal 
resistance  of  the  two  coils  is  exactly  equal,  an  equality  which  can  be  readily  tested  by 
a  differential  galyanometer.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  will  then  clearly  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  space  where  the  first  resistance  coil  is  placed.  The  connections  are 
made  with  very  thick  co  pper  wire,  so  that  their  resistance  shall  have  little  or  no  influence 
upon  the  result  The  wires  are  coiled  on  an  open  copper  cylinder  of  considerable 
diameter  and  length,  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surfiice  to  the  air  or  water  in  which  they 
are  placed.  They  in  consequence  take  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium 
with  great  rapidity.  (Report  on  Electrical  Instruments  in  the  Intemaiional  Exhibition 
of  1862,  by  ^eeminp;  Jenkin. — Jurors'  Reports,  Class  xiii.  p.  93.) 

This  instrument  is  obviously  adapted  for  determining  the  temperature  of  different 
depths  of  the  sea,  or  of  borings  on  land,  and  for  other  similar  purposes.  Its  sensibi- 
lity may  be  considerably  increased  by  adopting  a  suffeestion  of  Dr.  Esselbach's,  and 
constructing  one  of  the  coils,  that  one  which  is  placedin  the  bath  of  water,  of  a  mate- 
rial whose  conducting  power  is  lower  than  that  of  the  substance  of  which  the  other -coil 
is  made.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  would  then  have  to  be  varied  more  than  one 
degree,  in  order  to  compensate  the  alteration  of  resistance  caused  by  a  variation  of  one 
degree  in  the  temperature  of  the  medium  surrounding  the  other  coil. 

Besides  the  instruments  for  measuring  temperature  which  are  described  above  and 
in  the  article  Thbbhoiotbb,  already  referred  to^  a  great  number  of  others^  of  various 
degrees  of  utility,  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time.  But  it  is  believed  that  the 
instruments  here  noticed  are  those  most  likely  to  be  found  practically  useful  by  the 
experimental  chemist  A  large  number  of  the  older  contrivances  for  thermometrio 
purposes  are  very  fully  described  in  the  treatise  on  7%0  Therrtunneter  and  Pyrometer, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  JDiffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  (Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  Natural  Philosophy,  voL  ii.  1832.) 

Calorlmetry. — The  cases  in  which  quantities  of  heat  require  to  be  measured  are 
very  numerous,  and  different  methods  and  apparatus  are  required  in  nearly  every  case. 
In  relation  to  every  one  of  the  effects  of  heat  the  question  arises :  How  much  heat  is 
needed  to  produce  this  effect  with  a  given  intensity  ?  hence  calorimetric  measurements 
have  to  be  made  in  the  study  of  each  of  these  effects,  while  the  nature  of  each  will 
determine  the  manner  in  which  such  measurements  can  best  be  made.  We  shall, 
therefore,  consider  the  different  problems  into  which  calorimetry  enters,  one  by  one  as 
they  occur,  and  shall  now  pass  at  once  to  the 

QuANTrrATTVB  Study  of  thb  Effects  of  Heat. 

The  fbllowing  order  will  be  adopted  in  this  part  of  the  subject : — 

1.  Changes  of  Temperature  produced  by  Heat. 

2.  Changes  of  Volume  produced  by  Heat 

3.  Changes  of  State  of  Aggregation  produced  by  Heat 

4.  Relations  of  Heat  to  Chemical  Affinity. 

5.  Relations  of  Heat  to  Electricity. 

6.  Relations  of  Heat  to  Mechanical  Energy. 

1.  Changes  of  Temperature  produced  by  Heat, — Speelllo  Seat. — ^When 
equal  weights  of  two  different  substances,  say  a  pound  of  water  and  a  pound  of  mercury, 
are  placed  in  two  similar  vessels,  and  exposed  for  the  same  lenfi;th  of  time  to  the  heat 
of  the  same  lamp,  or  placed  in  front  of  the  same  fire,  at  equal  distances  from  it,  or 
otherwise  treated  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  up,  each  exactly  as  much  heat 
as  the  other,  it  is  found  that,  if  of  equal  temperatures  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment^ they  have  no  longer  the  same  temperature  at  the  end  of  it  The  mercury  is 
found  to  be  much  hotter  than  the  water.  Hence  it  is  proved  that  a  quantity  of  heat 
which  is  sufiicient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  quantity  of  mercuiy  through  a 
given  number  of  degrees,  is  only  able  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  same  quantity  of 
water  through  a  smaller  number  of  degrees;  in  other  words,  more  heat  is  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  quantity  of  water  one  degree,  than  is  required  to  raiso 
the  temperature  of  the  same  quantity  of  mercuiy  one  degree.  Again,  if  we  take  two 
equal  weights  of  water  and  mercury  which  have  been  heated  to  the  same  temperature, 
say  to  100°  C,  and  place  them  under  such  conditions  that»  in  cooling  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  each  shall  give  out  exactly  as  much  heat  in  each  second  as 
the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mercury  will  have  cooled  down  to  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  long  before  the  water ;  hence,  when  its  temperature  is  lowered  by  a 
ffiven  number  of  degrees,  water  gives  out  more  heat  than  an  equal  quantity  of  mercury 
does  in  imdergoing  a  similar  alteration  of  temperature.  Extending  similar  experiments 
to  other  substances^  we  should  find  that  the  quantity  of  heat  neMed  to  effect  a  given 
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duage  of  temperature  is  difi^nt  for  almost  eveiy  substance.  Theso  quantiHes  of 
heat,  expressed  reUtiyely  to  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
an  equal  weight  of  water  from  0°  to  1^  C,  are  called  the  specific  heats  of  theTarious 
■substances.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  statemttnt  that  the  specific  heat  of  lead  is  0*0314, 
impUes  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  suffice  to  raise  the  temperature  of  any 
giren  quantity  of  lead  from  0^  to  1^  C,  would  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  quan- 
titj  of  water  only  from  0^  to  0'01d4<>. 

The  power  of  neatithen,  to  cause  changes  of  temperature  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  substance  upon  which  it  acts,  just  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  its  power  to 
cause  changes  of  Tolume^  or  changes  of  any  other  kind,  Taries  with  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  submitted  to  its  action. 

Three  princip&l  methods  have  been  employed  for  measuring  the  specific  heats  of  dif- 
ferent Bubstancea.  Of  these,  much  the  most  accurate  is  that  known  as  the  method 
of  mixtures;  wb  shall,  therefore^  describe  it  first.  It  consists  in  heating  a  known 
wrig^t  of  the  substance,  whose  specific  heat  is  to  be  determined,  to  a  known  tempera- 
tan,  then  plunging  into  a  known  weight  of  water,  also  at  a  known  temperature,  and 
detennining  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  which  results.  In  an  experiment  of  this 
kind,  let  T  be  the  temperature  to  which  the  substance  was  heated,  t  the  initial  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  and  9  the  temperature  of  the  mixture ;  and  let  the  weight,  in 
grammes,  of  the  substance  be  W,  and  the  weight  of  the  water,  fer.  Then  it  is  plain 
that  the  heat  which  the  substance  has  giyen  out  in  cooling  from  T^  to  0°  is  the  same 
as  that  required  to  heat  the  water  from  t'*  to  0°,  Calling  the  hitherto  unknown  specific 
heat  of  the  substance  x,  we  shall  have  for  the  former  quantity  of  heat,  the  expression 
hXT—  $)ae,  and  for  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  water  (whose  specific  heat  ■»  I),  w{0  >  i). 
Hence 

ir(r-0)ar  =  i£;(0-O; 

or  _  tp(6  -  t) 

The  most  accurate  determinations  of  specific  heat  that  hare  hitherto  been  published 
are  probably  those  made  by  Begnault  (Ann,  Ch.  Phys.  IxxiiL  6 ;  Ibid.  [3j  i  129 ; 
ix.  322 ;  zxri.  261  and  268 ;  xzxriii.  129 ;  xItl  257 ;  Ixiii.  6\  by  the  method  of 
mixtoiesL  Fiff,  630  (see  p.  26),  which  is  copied  from  his  latest  memoir  on  this  subject, 
shows  the  disposition  of  apparatus  usually  employed  by  this  investigator.  The  sub- 
stance to  be  examined  is  contained  in  a  basket  of  fine  brass  wire,  M,  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  an  upright  cylinder,  A,  of  thin  metaL  This  cylinder  is  surrounded  by  a 
huger  concentric  cylinder,  B,  and  this  again  by  a  third  cyUnder,  C.  By  the  ebullition 
of  water  in  the  boiler,  V,  the  annular  space  between  A  and  B  is  kept  constantly  fiill  of 
steam,  which  passes  thence  llirough  the  openings,  o  o,  near  the  top  of  B,  into  the  outer 
annular  space  comprised  between  B  and  G,  and  hence  by  the  waste-pipe  ef  to  the  con- 
denser G,  and  so  back  to  the  boiler.  That  portion  of  the  steam  which  is  liquefied  in 
the  cylindeis  B  and  C,  returns  to  the  boiler  in  the  form  of  water  by  the  pipe  e.  The 
temperature  of  the  substance  in  M  is  shown  by  the  thermometer  T,  the  bulb  of  which 
oecopies  a  cylindrical  space  left  for  the  purpose  in  the  middle  of  the  basket  of  brass 
wire.  The  water  into  which  the  substance  is  to  be  plunged  is  contained  in  the  calori- 
meter H,  a  small  yessel  of  very  thin  and  highly  polished  brass,  supported  upon  three 
points,  and  carried  by  a  foot  which  slides  along  a  groove,  so  that,  by  a  rapid  and  smooth 
motion,  it  can  be  brought  directly  under  A,  or  removed  to  the  fiirther  side  of  the 
sliding  screen,  pp',  so  as  to  be  protected  from  the  influence  of  heat  given  out  by  the 
heating  apparatus  C.  When  m  its  place  under  A,  the  calorimeter  is  protected  from 
heat  radiated  by  the  boiler  by  the  double  screen  D,  between  the  two  coatings  of  which 
a  continual  circulation  of  cold  water  is  kept  up.  The  temperature  of  the  calorimeter 
is  indicated  by  tiie  thermometer  t,  the  bulb  of  which  is  long  enough  to  reach  from 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  water  to  very  near  the  bottom. 

At  the  commencement  of  an  experiment,  the  calorimeter  is  drawn  back  outside  the 
screen  pp,  and  the  basket  containing  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  the  cylinder  A  by  a  silk  thread,  the  cylinder  itself  being  closed  at  top  and 
bottom  by  hollow  plugs  to  prevent  loss  of  heat^  one  of  which  is  shown  in  its  place  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  figure.  Steam  from  the  boiler  being  allowed  to  circulate  about  A, 
the  substance  at  M  is  gradually  heated  to  nearly  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
After,  in  general,  about  two  hours,  the  thermometer  T  becomes  stationary ;  but,  for 
greater  certainty  that  the  temperature  of  the  substance  is  uniform  throughout^  the 
heating  is  continued  for  at  least  another  hour.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
calorimeter  is  then  observed  by  reading  the  thermometer  t  through  a  telescope,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  being  read  off  at  the  same  time  upon  another  thermometer.  The 
caloiimeter  is  quickly  pushed  under  the  heating  apparatus ;  the  plug  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ^linder  Ais  removed;  and  by  loosening  the  cork  which  supports  the  thermometer  T, 


1  bangs  u 

nlloired  to  fall  into  the  water  contaiDcd  in  H.  The  calorimeter  is  again  diswn  back 
behind  the  screen  PP,  mid  the  basket  is  moved  aboat  in  (he  vatei  b;  an  aenstant, 
while  the  obserrer  watches  tbroo^  tlis  telescope  the  tnnximtim  tempetature  indicated 


bj  the  thennmneter  t  This  maximnm  generally  occurs  one  or  two  lninat«t  after  the 
immenion  of  the  mbetimce.  Suppose  that,  in  men  an  experiment,  the  following  raenlU 
were  obtained: — 

Weight  of  sabataaee Ji  grm. 

„      „  brass  wire  bsskpt p   grm. 

Temperuture  bj  thermometer  T  at  moment  of  immenion       .        .  T" 
TemperBture  1^  thermometer  t  at  same  moment    .        .        .        .  (° 
Iduimnni  temperature  after  immersion  bj  thennomet«F  f       .  f 
Weight  of  water  in  calorimeter,  calorimeter  and  thermometer  sup- 
posed included A 

Spedflo  heat  of  brass '     .        ,  c 
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Then,  eaDiDg  die  required  epedfie  heet  of  the  substaaoe  C,  we  should  hare 

In  ginnff  the  calculatioii  in  this  rery  simple  form,  we  are  assuming  that  tiie  con- 
stant A  indades  not  merely  the  actual  water  in  the  calorimeter,  bntafso  the  "  water- 
cqoitaknts  "  of  the  brass  of  which  the  calorimeter  is  composed,  and  of  the  glass 
and  macarj  composing  the  thermometer  t,  for  these  are  all  heated  at  the  same  time  as 
the  water,  and  to  the  same  extent.  If  the  weight  of  brass  in  the  calorimeter  were  w^ 
ind  the  weights  of  g;lass  and  mercury  in  the  thermometer  t  respectiTe]  j  w'  and  tp",  and 
a,  farther,  tibe  specific  heats  of  brass,  g^ass,  and  mercniy  be  c,  c\  and  e\  the  "  water- 
equitalent"  of  ^e  calorimeter  (or  the  quantity  of  water  which  would  require  the  same 
qnsotitj  of  heat  to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree)  would  be  ttv,  and  the  **  water- 
eqniTslent "  of  the  thermometer  t  would  be  loV  +  uTo".  Hence  if  a  be  the  weight 
of  sctoal  wator  in  the  calorimeter,  the  calorimetric  value  of  the  whole  quantity  of  matter 
to  which  the  heat  of  the  body  under  experiment  is  imparted  will  be : 


m^M 


The  Talues  of  the  sereral  terms  maldng  up  the  whole  Talue  of  A  must  obviously  be 
determined  by  preliminary  experiments. 

An  additional  correction,  the  value  of  whidi  has  also  to  be  found  by  preliminary 
trials,  is  required  to  compensate  the  heatine  or  cooling  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
the  calorimeter  and  its  contents  during  the  course  of  an  experiment  But  as  the 
diflerence  between  the  two  temperatures  t  and  9  of  the  calorimeter  seldom  exceeds 
4*^  or  6°,  it  is  easy,  by  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  instrument  as  much  below  the 
atmospheric  temperature  auring  the  fint  half  of  the  experiment  as  it  is  expected  to 
excMd  it  in  the  second  half,  to  render  the  error  introduced  by  atmospheric  heating  or 
cooling,  veiy  small  indeed :  in  Begnault's  experiments,  it  amounted  to  only  three  or  four 
hundredths  of  a  degree,  but  was  nevertheless  carefully  allowed  for. 

By  means  of  the  apparatus  above  described,  the  substance  under  examination  can 
never  be  heated  quite  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  h'quid  in  the  boiler  Y,  so  that  when 
this  is  water,  the  temperature  of  the  substance  never  rises  above  97^  or  98^ ;  but  any 
other  temperature  that  may  be  desired  can  easily  be  attained  by  introducing  into  the 
boiler,  in  place  of  water,  a  liquid  which  boils  at  nearly  the  required  temperature,  and 
then  raising  or  lowering  its  temperature  of  ebullition  as  much  as  may  be  need^  by 
connecting  the  tube  k  i  with  a  large  reservoir  of  compressed  or  rarefied  air. 

In  determining  the  specific  heat  of  substances  (such  as  phosphorus,  for  example) 
vfaieh  could  not  be  heated  without  causing  them  to  melt  or  dse  to  undergo  other 
alterations  wliich  would  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  Regnault  adopted 
an  inverse  process,  and  cooled  them  to  a  temperature  consideiably  below  that  of  the 
water  in  the  calorimeter,  and  thus  observed  the  diminution  in  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  which  resulted  firom  immersing  the  cooled  substances  in  it»  The  apparatus 
empbyed  for  producing  and  maintaining  constant  a  low  temperature,  resembles 
to  some  extent  the  heating  apparatus  already  described  and  figured.  It  consists  of 
a  centnd  tabe,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  suspended  the  substance  to  be  cooled, 
sorrounded  by  two  larser  concentric  cylinders.  The  space  between  the  central  tube 
and  the  next  is  partially  filled  with  ether  or  some  other  volatile  liquid,  and  the 
apace  between  this  tube  and  the  outside  one  is  filled  with  air.  By  causing  a  ra^id 
cunent  of  air  to  traverse  the  ether,  its  temperature  is  gradually  lowered,  and  with 
an  external  temperature  of  20^  C.  any  temperature  not  lower  than  ^12^  can  be 
maintained  constant  by  properly  regulating  tne  fiow  of  air ;  the  lowest  temperature 
that  can  be  obtained  under  similar  circumstances,  by  employing  sulphide  of  carbon 
instead  of  ether  is  ^  8^.  Bv  the  use  of  liquid  ammonia^  any  temperature  between 
-40^  and  —80^  C.  can  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  apply  the  above  method  to  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  liquids, 
they  must  be  encuosed  in  tubes  of  very  thin  glass,  nearly  filled  and  hermetically 
dosed.  These  tubes  are  suspended,  like  the  basket  M,  in  the  centre  of  the  tube  X 
and  afterwards  let  down  into  the  calorimeter.  In  calculating  the  result,  allowance 
must  of  course  be  made  for  the  heat  imparted  to  the  calorimeter  by  the  tube. 

Another  apparatus  which  serves  for  the  determination  of  specific  heats  is  repre- 
sented tufig.  531.  This  apparatus,  devised  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phy&  [3]  xxxvi.  33),  consists  of  a  glass  globe,  A,  of  about  1  litre  capacity,  in  which 
are  three  openings.  The  first,  b,  admits  a  thin  iron  or  platinum  tube,  closed  at  the 
lower  end,  about  1  inch  (2^  to  8  centimetres)  wide  and  4  inches  (10  or  11  centi- 
metm)  long,  eemcuted  at  the  top  into  the  opening  of  the  glass,  and  kept  in  its 


plue  below  bj  >  piew  of  ghM  rod,  one  end  of  wliich  u  wmeatod  igunst  the  nppei 
aide  of  the  tube  and  the  other  end  sgHJnst  the  side  of  the  glass  globe.  Within  thia 
tube,  which  ie  called  the  maffie,  is  t'"^  naothor  tnbe  of  veiy  thin  glaaa  which 
sarv«l  to  contain  the  subataacee  under  experimeat.    Thia  is  Held  in  its  place  hj  m 


Tbis  tube,  which  should  be  perfectly  cylindrical,  is  cemented  to  the  glaaa  globe  bj 
Duuine  glne,  so  that,  when  needfdl,  it  can  be  easily  remoTed  and  cleaned. 

The  third  opening  carries  a  «teel  piston,  d,  which,  by  mmnB  of  a  screw,  can  bo 
raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  somewhat  the  capacity  of  the  globe. 

The  globe  itself  is  mppoited  upon  a  thick  ring  of  cork  and  enclosed  in  a  box 
lined  with  wadding  or  iwan'a-dawn.  and  aurrvunded  by  a  double  casJiig  flUed  with 
water.  It  is  filled  with  mercury,  with  the  preeantionB  necessary  to  oiclude  any  trace 
of  air,  and  the  extremity  of  the  colnmn  of  mercuty  is  adjusted  by  moving  the  steel 
piston,  d,  up  or  dcwn,  so  sa  to  be  exactly  at  the  zero  point  of  the  divisions  of  (he  lube. 
Jn  using  the  instrument,  the  substance  whose  specific  heat  is  1o  be  determine 
is  introduced  at  a  known  temperature  into  the  muffle,  or  into  the  glass  tube  inside 
it.  The  substance  then  parte  with  its  heat  to  the  mercury  contained  in  the  globe  of 
the  calorimeter,  causing  it  to  expand,  and  the  expansion  read  off  on  the  tube  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  imparted  to  the  mercury.  In  order,  however, 
to  compare  tbe  indications  of  this  inslrument  with  those  of  the  waler-calorimeter,  it  ia 
needful  to  know  the  number  of  divieioDS  of  the  tube  It  which  correspond  to  tbe  effert 
of  a  unit  of  heat,  or  gmmme-degree.  For  this  purpose  Farre  and  Silbermtuin 
graduated  their  instrument  as  folbwa  :^A  few  acra^  of  platinom  wire,  and  *  or  6 
grammes  of  distilled  water,  are  placed  in  a  pipette  of  the  finm  shown  in  fy.  S3S.  The 
■  FV/i  nil  pipette  ia  heated  over  a  spirit- 

^'^-  ^^^-  ^         [amp  onta  the  i^ler  boil^  the 

1  flame  being  occasionally  passed 
along  the  point  a,  so  as  to  best 
it  EufHcirntly  to  prevent  the  con- 
densation of  steam,  and  the  drop 
of  water  ia  removed  from  the  end 
k  piece  of  SIter-paper,  bo 
lat  the  steam  may  have  free 
iBue  into  the  air  at  the  moment 
of  beginuing  the  experiment. 
The  lamp  is  then  removed  for  an  insfiuil ;  the  ebullition  cesses,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  point  of  the  pipette  is  rapidly  introduced  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  con- 
tained in  the  muffle,  the  pipette  being  simultaneously  turned  round  through  180° 
about  the  axis  ab,  Tbe  lamp  ia  then  again  brought  near  the  pipette,  and  the  cork 
which  closes  the  upper  end  is  removed,  so  titat  no  steam  may  follow  the  water  into  tho 
muffle.  As  soon  as  tho  mercuiy-column  in  II  has  reached  the  extreme  point,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  tuken  by  a  small  and  sensilire  thermometer:  and  tho 
experiment  is  completed  by  weighing  the  glass  tube  with  the  water  contained  in  it. 

If  the  weight  of  water  ba  P.  and  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  iU  tem- 
perature fells  after  being  introduced  into  the  tube  of  the  mufSe  be  T,  the  number  of 
units  of  heat  imparted  to  the  calorimeter  will  be  PT.  If  this  quantity  of  heat 
causes  the  mercury  to    advance  through  N  divisions  of  the  tube  tt,  the  amount  of 
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npansion,  C,  expressed  in  tlie  same  diyiBions,  correspondiiig  to  one  unit  of  heat 
▼ill  be  2T 

C     -     p^. 

FaTre  and  ^bennami  ibund  that»  in  the  instrument  employed  by  them,  one  nnit  of 
heat  caused  the  mercnzy  to  adTance  in  ii  by  0*3  millimetre. 

In  determining  the  specific  heats  of  liquid  substances  by  means  of  this  apparatus, 
they  are  introduced  into  the  tube  of  the  muffle  by  means  of  the  pipette  ad,  in  the 
manner  already  described  in  the  case  of  water,  the  weight  employed  being  determined 
after  the  experiment 

Another  method  of  ascertaining  the  specific  heats  of  Tarious  substances  consists  in 
detp-nnining  the  quantity  of  ice  which  can  be  melted  by  the  hcfat  given  off  by  a  known 
weight  of  each  while  cooling  through  the  same  number  of  degrees.  A  known  weight 
of  the  substance  to  be  operated  upon  is  heated  to  a  determinate  temperature,  as  100^, 
and  then  placed  in  a  cavity  scooped  out  of  a  block  of  melting  ice  and  covered  by  a 
■eoond  slab  of  ioe.  The  temperature  of  the  substance  is  thus  brought  down  to 
that  of  melting  ice,  and  a  quantity  of  ice  is  melted — that  is,  a  quantity  of  water 
is  Ibnned — proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  substance  gives  out  in 
cooling  to  this  temperature. 

This  method,  however,  though  very  simple  both  in  pijneiple  and  in  eotecution, 
cannot  be  made  to  give  veiy  accurate  results;  for  there  is  great  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing with  exactness  the  quantity  of  water  formed,  and  a  small  error  committed  here 
will  introduce  a  large  error  into  the  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the 
body  in  cooIi2%,  since  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  quantity  of  heat  needed  to 
convert  one  part  of  ice  into  water  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  79^ 
parts  of  water  one  degree. 

A  third  method,  called  the  method  of  cooling,  was  employed  by  Dulong and  Petit. 
It  consists  in  detennining  ^e  length  of  time  which  the  different  substances  to  be 
examined  require  in  order  to  cool  in  a  vacuum  from  one  known  temperature  to  another, 
each  being  placed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  under  identical  circumstances. 

In  order  to  realise  the  necessary  conditions  for  determinations  of  this  kind,  the  sub- 
stances to  be  examined  are  all  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  filled  successively 
into  the  same  cylindrical  silver  vessel,  gilded  and  highly  polished  externally,  in  the  axis 
of  which  is  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  by  which  the  progress  of  the  cooling  is  to  be 
shown.  The  silver  vessel,  supported  by  the  stem  of  the  thermometer,  is  suspended  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  brass  receiver,  coated  internally  with  lamp-black,  from  which  the 
air  can  be  completely  removed.  This  is  immersed  in  water  at  40°  C,  and  when  the 
thermometer  inside  the  apparatus  marks  35^,  it  is  transferred  to  melting  ice.  The 
thermometer  is  now  watched  through  a  telescope,  and  the  instants  at  which  it  marks 
20^,  15^,  10^,  and  6^,  are  noted.  If  all  other  circumstances  wero  the  same,  the  time 
daring  which  each  substance  underwent  the  same  fall  of  temperature,  would  be  a  mea- 
tnre  of  the  amount  of  heat  given  out  in  undergoing  this  change — that  is,  of  the  specific 
heat  of  the  substance ;  but  Kegnault,  who  submitted  this  method  to  verr  carenil  ex- 
amination (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ix.  827),  foimd  that  it  was  impossible  to  oDtain  results 
of  any  value  by  its  application  in  the  case  of  solid  bodies :  with  liquids,  for  which  the 
Bune  sources  of  error  do  not  occur  as  for  solids,  it  is  capable  of  giving  much  more  exact 
reindtSL 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  exact  determination  of  the  specific  heatJB  of  gases  and 
vapours  are  Tery  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids.  An  extensive 
series  of  experiments  on  this  subject  has  been  made  by  Eegnault  fM^m.  de  V  Acad,  des 
SeioDoes,  xxvL  41)  with  elaborate  care,  the  principle  of  his  methoa  being  to  observe  the 
alteration  of  the  temperature  of  water,  surroundinp;  a  spiral  tube,  caused  by  the  passage 
tluoogfa  the  tube  of  a  known  quantity  of  gas  which  enters  and  issues  from  it  at  known 
temperatures.  A  description  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  these  researohes  and  of  the 
methods  of  experimenting  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  admit  of  its  being  given 
here ;  we  must  therefore  refer  for  details  to  the  paper  already  quoted  (A  figure  of 
&e  apparatus  and  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  method  of  experimenting  are  also 
given  in  Daguin's  TraiUde  Pht/sique^  2nd  edit  ii.  275-280.)  The  principal  results 
obtained  are  enumerated  below  (p.  35). 

In  the  following  Table  are  given  the  specific  heats  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
dementaiy  bodies,  according  to  the  results  obtaiued  by  Begnault  by  the  method  of 
mixtures.  When  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  element  has  been  determined  by  him 
several  times,  the  most  recent  result  is  given  in  the  Table.  The  third  column  civesthe 
temperatures  between  which  the  specific  heats  given  in  the  second  column  wero  observed ; 
the  numben  contained  in  the  fourth  and  ^h  columns  will  be  referred  to  presently. 
Hie  roeciflc  heats  of  the  gaseous  elements  aro  not  included  in  this  table,  but  will  be 
Ibund  in  a  subsequent  one,  together  with  the  specific  heats  of  some  other  gases  (seep.  35). 
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Table  of  Specific  Heats  of  the  Ef^ments, 


Nan:«. 


Lithium 

Sodium         .        •        • 

Magnesium  .... 

Aluminium  ^sp.  beat  corrected 

for  2  p.  c.  iron  impurity) 

liquid 

Phosphorus  ■ 

.amorphous 
Sulphur  (recently  melted) 
Sulphur  (native)  . 
Potassium    . 
Manganese     (containing 

trace  of  silicon) 

Iron     .        .        •        •        • 

(specimen    I.  (1840) 

NickeH       „         11.(1869) 

,       „        in.  (1869) 

specimen     I.  (1840) 

„  IL  (1869) 

ni.(1869) 


Specific 
heat. 


i 


Cobalt 


{■ 


Copper 
Zinc     . 
Arsenic 

Selenium 


Bromine 


II 


metallic 

vitreous 
'solid    . 

liquid  . 


Molybdenum  (impure)  . 
Ehodinin  j-^'"  jl- 


1  per 


Palladium 

Silver  , 

Cadmium  (containing 

cent,  impurity)  . 
Tin      .        . 
Uranium  (impure) 
Antimony 
Iodine  . 
Tellurium     . 
Tungsten 
Gold    . 
Iridium 
Platinum 
Osmium 

Mercury  j^'j^^  ; 

]  according  to  Lamy 


i 


Thallium 

Lead    . 
Bismuth 


i 


It 


Begnault 


T5         (graphitic  . 
^«'"  l^itaUised       . 
( wood  charcoal 
Carbon  ■  p*aphite 
diamond 

Silicon    a"^ 


0*94080 
■29340 
*24990 

•21430 

•21200 
•18870 
•17400 
•17000 
•20269 
■17760 
•16966 

•12170 

•11380 
•10863 
•10752 
•11080 
•10696 
•10620 
•10730 
•09615 
•09666 
•08140 
•07616 
•07446 
•10310 
•07468 
•08432 
'  -11294 
•11094 
•10513 
•07218 
•06527 
•05803 
•05928 
•05701 

•06669 

•05623 
•06190 
•05077 
•05412 
•04737 
•03342 
•03244 
•03259 
•03243 
•03113 
•03192 
•03332 
•03260 
•03355 
03140 
•03065 
•03084 


I 


•23620 
•25000 
•24150 
•20083 

•14687 
•17740 
•17600 


Temperature. 


100<^  to 

6 
98 


97 

100 
30 
10 
98 
98 
99 
0 

97 

98 
99 
97 
97 
99 
98 
97 
98 
99 
98 
97 

7 
82 

8 
-20 
58 
48 
10 
98 
98 
97 
98 
99 

98 

99 
98 
97 
98 
98 
98 
98 
99 
99 
98 
-40 
98 

100 
98 
10 
98 


99 
100 
98 
98 
98 
99 
100 


II 
II 

}i 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

II 

II 
ii 
II 
II 
II 
It 
11 
II 
II 
If 
II 
II 
II 

n 
II 

II 
« 
II 
»f 
II 
II 
II 
II 

II 


II 
>l 
II 

M 


27° 
•  32 
23 

14 

50 
10 
78 
15 
14 
14 
•78 

14 

17 
13 
17 
12 
12 
10 

8 
16 
14 
13 
21 
18 
19 
-24 
78 
13 
10 

6 

12 
20 
11 
14 
13 

16 


12 

10 

12 

9 

18 

12 

12 

17 

12 

19 

-78 

12 

17 
15 
78 
13 


It 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
ji 


17 
11 

8 
12 

9 
12 
22 


Atomic 
weight. 


7(=Li) 

23(»Na) 

24(=.Mg«) 

27-6  (-Al«) 


■  81  (=P) 

32  (»S) 
39  (-K) 
65  (-Mn«) 
56  (-Fe») 

58-7  (=Ni«) 

68^7(-Co«) 

636  (-Cu«) 
65(«Zn«) 
75  (-As) 

79  (-Se) 

80  (-Br) 


96(«Mo«) 

104-4  (=-Rh«) 

106(«Pd«) 
108  (=Ag) 

112(«Cd«) 


jll(-B) 
12  («C) 
I  28(«8i) 


Ji'roduct 

of  ip.  bt 

Kat.wt 

6-69 
6-76 
600 

6-89 

/'6-57 
5-85 
5-39 

i6^27 
6-48 
5*68 
6-61 

6-69 

6-37 
r637 
681 
6^60 
6^28 
6-23 
630 
604 
621 
611 
'602 
6-88 
816 
(5-90 
6-76 


6-93 

(5-77 

J  607 

6-28 

6-16 

6-36 

6-63 

7-48 

619 

6-87 

6-06 

6-16 

6-36 

646 

6-42 

6-20 

(6-38 

)6  66 

(6-63 

I  6-84 

56-60 

)6-36 

6-48 
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The  following  thort  table  giTes  the  spedfie  heats  of  a  few  substaneeB  which  require 
TO  be  taken  into  acooant  in  calculating  the  results  of  the  experiments  from  which  the 
nombcn  in  the  foregoing  and  aabsequent  tables  are  deduced :— 


Kame  of  Subitance. 


Bi 

aiass 

Oil  of  turpentine 

Water 


2$pecifie  heat. 

,  0-09391 

,  0-19768 

0*42593 

1*00800 


Temperatarea  between  which 
the  ipedflc  heat  was  obaerred. 

98°  and  12® 
99  ,,  14 
98  „  15 
98  ..  13 


» 


Knfflcrous  determinations  hare  been  made  by  Begnault  of  the  specific  heats  of  inor- 
nnic  compounds.  A  selection  firom  his  results,  sufficient  to  show  tkeir  general  nature, 
IS  giTen  in  the  next  table.  The  temperatures  between  which  the  determinations  were 
made  are  not  giren  in  the  table,  but  were  in  all  cases  a  temperature  approaching 
100^  C,  and  a  temperature  near'  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  toe  case  of  substances 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  or  capable  of  being  chemically  acted  on  by  it  in  any  way, 
the  calorimeter  was  filled  with  oil  of  tuxpentine.  The  different  substances  enumerated 
in  the  table  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  chemical  composition. 


7*0^0  of  Spedpc  Heats  of  Inorganic  Compounds. 


Prodoctof 

NaBMoTSutatance. 

Fonnula. 

specific  heat. 

Molecular 
weight. 

•p.  heat 

X  mol. 

weight. 

A.— DiAToaac  Molecui.bs. 

1.  Oxides 

MO 

Protoxide  of  lead  (fused)  . 

PpbO 
B^gO 

005089 

223 

11-36 

Oxide  of  mercury 

•06179 

216 

11-19 

Protoxide  of  manganese    . 

MmnO 

•15701 

71 

1115 

Oxide  of  copper 

CcuO 

•14201 

795 

11-19 

Oxide  of  nickel  (calcined) 

NniO 

•15886 

74-7 

11-87 

Magnesia.        • 

TtfmeO 

•24394 

40 

9-76 

Oxide  of  sine    . 

ZznO 

•12480 

81 

1011 

2.  Saipkides 

MS 

Protosulphide  of  iron 

FfeS 

•13670 

88 

11-9^4 

Sulphide  of  nickel    . 

NniS 

•12813 

90-7 

11-62 

,,           cobalt     . 

CcoS 

•12612 

90-7 

11-36 

„           nnc 

ZznS 

•12303 

97 

11-93 

lead 

PpbS 
SnS 

•06086 

239 

1216 

19 

„           mercury . 

•05117 

232 

11-87 

Stannous  sulphide 

•08375 

160 

12-56 

Z.  CUorides 

HCl 

Chloride  of  lithium  . 

liCl 

•28213 

42-5 

11-99 

„           sodium  . 

NaCl 

•21401 

58-5 

12-52 

„           potassium 

KCl 

•17295 

74-5 

12-88 

„           silver 

Aga 

•09109 

143-5 

13-07 

HhgCl 

•05205 

235*5 

12-26 

Cuprous          „ 

CcuCl 

•13827 

990 

13-69 

4.  Bromides 

MBr 

Bromide  of  potassium 

Xl^r 

•11322 

119 

13-47 

„           silTer      . 

AgBr 

•07391 

188 

13-90 

„           sodium  . 

NaBr 

•13842 

103 

14-26 

S.  Iodides    .... 

MI 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 

KI 

•08191 

166 

13-60 

Iodide  of  sodium 

Nal 

•08684 

150 

1303 

Kereurous  iodide 

Hhgl 

•03949 

827 

12^91 

Iodide  of  silyer 

Agl 

•06159 

235 

14-47 

Cuprous  iodide         « 

Ccul 

•06869 

1905 

1309 

R— Tbtatoidc  Mouctlbs. 

1 

I.  Oxides 

MO' 

•Stannic  oxide  .         .        *        . 

SnO« 

•09326 

150 

13-99 

.-.' 
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Thble  of  Specific  Heaia  of  Inorganic  Compounds — continued. 


Product  of 

Name  of  Sabetance. 

Formula. 

Specific  heat. 

Mol«>ca1ar 
weight. 

•p.  heat 
X  mol. 
weight. 

THtATOMic  MoT.i^cuLBS  Continued— 

_ 

Titanic  anhydride  (artifiml}    . 

1        TiO« 

J  017164 
\    -17032 

\     82 

5  1407 
1  18-97 

„         „          (rutile) 

Silicic  anhydride 

SiO« 

•19132 

60 

11-48 

Intermediate  oxide  of  antimony 

8bO« 

-09636 

164 

14-70 

2.  Sulphides        •         .         .         . 

MS« 

Iron  pyrites      .        .        .        . 

FfeS« 

•13009 

120 

16-61 

Stannic  sulphide 

SnS« 

•11932 

182 

21-72 

Bisulphide  of  molybdenum 

MmoS« 

-12334 

160 

19-73 

3.  Chlorides         .        .        .         . 

Chloride  of  barium  . 

BbaCl* 

•08967 

208 

18-63 

„           strontium 

SsrCl* 

•11990 

168-6 

19-02 

,f           calcium  . 

CcaCl« 

-16420 

111 

18-23 

f,           magnesium     . 

MmgCl* 

•19460 

96 

18-49 

„            mercury 

HhgCl« 

-06889 

271 

18-67 

„            zinc 

ZznCl* 

•18618 

136 

18-62 

„            lead 

PpbCl« 
Mmna 

-06641 

278 

18-46 

„           manganese 

•14266 

126 

17-96 

Stannous  chloride 

SnCl« 

•10161 

189 

19-20 

4.  Iodides 

TVfT* 

Iodide  of  lead  .... 

Ppbl" 

-04267 

461 

19-65 

„        mercury 

HigV 

;04197 

464 

1907 

C. — Tetbatomic  MoLficni.Ks. 

1.  Cxides 

M0« 

Tungstie  anhydride  .        . 

WwoO« 

•07983 

232 

18-62 

Molybdic  anhydride  . 

MmoO* 

-13240 

144 

19-07 

2.  Chlorides          .         .         .         . 

MCl« 

Chloride  of  arsenic    . 

Asa* 

•17604 

181-6 

3    1-96 

Trichloride  of  phosphorus 

pa« 

-20922 

137-6 

28-77 

D. — ^Pkntatomic  Molecules. 

1.  Simple  oxides 

M«0« 

j  20-86 
<  22-38 

.,             {corundum 
■^'""^°»  laapphire.        . 

i       A11*0« 

(   -19762 
\    -21732 

1  103 

Specular  iron    . 

Ffe«0« 

•16696 

160 

26-71 

Arsenious  anhydride 

As*0« 

■12786 

198 

2801 

Oxide  of  chromium  . 

Ccr«0« 

•17960 

163 

27-47 

,,       bismuth 

Bi*0« 

•06063 

468 

28-33 

„       antimony   . 

Sb»0« 

-09009 

292 

26-31 

2.  Mixed  oxides   . 

MNO« 

fl.  Nitrates. 

Nitrate  of  potassium 

NKO« 

•23876 

101 

24-11 

„        sodium     . 

NNaO» 

-27821 

86 

23-66 

„        silver 

NAgO« 

•14362 

170 

24-39 

b.  Carbonates. 

r  Iceland  spar 

\ 

/  -20868 

' 

,20-86 

Carbonate 
of  calcium 

Arragonite    . 

-20860 

20-86 

saccharoid  marble . 
11           f»   grey 

CCcaO« 

.    -21686 
•20989 

■  100 

21-68 
20-99 

^  white  chalk  . 

\  '21486 

1 

21-48 

Carbonate  of  barium 

CBbaO" 

•11038 

197 

21-74 

„            strontium 

CSsrO* 

•14483 

147-6 

21-38 

„            iron      . 

CFfeO* 

•19346 

116 

2244 

3.  Sidphides 

M«S« 

Sulphide  of  antimony 

Sb«S« 

•08403 

840 

23-67 

,,         bismuth 

Bi*S« 

•06002 

616 

30  97 

4.  Chlcrides 

MCI* 

Stannic  chloride 

Sna* 

•14769 

260 

38-37 

Chloride  of  titanium 

TiCl* 

-19146 

192 

86-76 
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Taih  of  Specific  HeaU  of  Iruyrganio  Compounds — continued. 


Product of 

Name  of  Subttance. 

Formula. 

Specific  beat. 

Molecular 
weight. 

ip.  heat 
X  mol. 
weight. 

E.— HlXATOMZO  M0I.BCULBS. 

1.  Sulphatet        .... 

SMO* 

Sulphate  of  barium  . 

SBbaO* 

0-11286 

233 

26-28 

„       strontiiun 

SSsrO* 

•14279 

183-6 

26-36 

„        caldnm . 

SCcaO* 

•19656 

136 

26-73 

„        lead 

SPpbO* 

•08723 

303 

26-43 

„        magnesiam    , 
2.  Carhonatea 

SMmgO* 
CM«0« 

•22169 

120 

2659 

CtrboDate  of  potaasram    . 
„         Bodium 

CKK)* 
CNa*0« 

•21623 
•27276 

138 
106 

29-84 
28-91 

F.— HSPTATOMIC  M0LBCULB8. 

L  Sulphates         .... 
Sulphate  of  potaaamm 
„        aodioixL  . 

SM«0* 
SKH)* 
SNa«0« 

•19010 
•23115 

174 
142 

3308 
32-82 

For  a  nmneroua  series  of  determinations  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  isomorphons 
nlpfaates  of  the  magnesian  group,  see  F ape  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxx.  337). 

With  regard  to  alloys  of  two  or  more  metals,  Kegnault  found  that,  at  temperatures 
coQsideiablj  remoyed  from  their  melting  points,  their  specific  heats  are  the  means  of 
the  specific  heats  of  their  components.  In  the  following  table,  the  values  given  in 
the  eolomn  headed  "Calculated  Specific  Heats'*  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
specific  heat  of  each  constituent  into  the  percentage  amount  of  it  contained  in  the 
uloj,  and  dividing  the  sum  of  aU  these  products  for  each  alloy  by  100 ;  these  values, 
therefore,  would  exactly  represent  the  specific  heats  of  the  respective  alloys  if  the 
above  rule  were  ri^rously  true ;  the  correspondence  between  them  and  the  results  of 
direct  observation  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  rule  is,  at  leasts  a  close  approidmation 
to  the  troth. 

Specific  Heat  of  Alloys. 


ft 

Compocitloo  of  AUof. 

Obserred  vpeciflc 
heat. 

Calculated  specific 
heat. 

1  at  lead  +  1  at.  tin 

0-04073 

0-04039 

1      „+  2  at  tin 

•04606 

-04461 

1       „       +  1  at.  antimony 

•03880 

•03883 

1  at  bismuth  +  1  at  tin     . 

•04000 

•03987 

1         „           +  2  at  tin     . 

•04504 

•04415 

1         „           +  2  at  tin  +  1  at.  antimony . 

•04621 

•04664 

1         „           4-  2  at.  tin  -{-  1  at  antimony 

+  2  at  zinc 

•05667 

•06479 

In  the  ease  of  alloys  which,  at  the  temperature  of  observation,  were  approaching 
their  meltiiig  points,  the  observed  specific  heat  was  always  considerably  higher  than 
that  calculated  as  above. 

The  spedfie  heats  of  a  few  liquids  are  included  in  the  tables  already  given  (pp.  30 
and  32) :  we  append  here  the  results  obtained  by  Person  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  zxi. 
333;  zzxv.  136),  H.  Kopp  (Pogg.  Ann.  bcxv.  98)  and  Favre  and  Silbermann 
(Gomptee  rend,  zziii.  624;  also  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxvii.  464-470)  for  some 
additional  liquida,  simple  and  compound.  Favre  and  Subermann's  experiments  were 
made  by  cooling  the  liquids  in  the  mercurial  calorimeter  (p.  28),  from  their  respective 
boiling  points  to  temperatures  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
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Specifie  Heetts  of  Liquids, 


Liquids. 

Temperature. 

Specific  heat. 

Obtenreris. 

Lead 

350^  to  450° 

0-0402 

Person 

Sulphur       .... 

120     „  160 

•234 

i» 

Bismuth      .... 

280     „  380 

•0363 

i> 

Tin 

260    n  360 

•0637 

n 

Crystallised  chloride  of  cal- 

cium       .... 

33     ,,     80 

■656 

it 

Nitrate  of  sodium 

320    ,,  430 

•413 

tt 

Nitrate  of  potassium    . 

360    „  436 

•3319 

n 

Mercuiy       .... 

44    „     24 

•0332 

Kopp 

Iodine          .... 

... 

•10822 

F.S. 

Bromine 

46    „     11 

•107 

Andre^nrs 

Sulphuric  acid     . 

46     „     21 

•343 

Kopp 

Wood-spirit 

43    „     23 

•646 

n 

•6718 

F.S. 

Alcohol       .... 

43     ,,     23 

-616 

Kopp 

•6438 

F.S. 

Fusel-oil      .... 

44     „     26 

•664 

Kopp 

•6873 

F.sT 

Ethal 

... 

•6069 

i> 

Ether 

... 

•60342 

If 

Formic  acid 

46     „     24 

•636 

Kopp 

Acetic  acid 

46     „     24 

•609 

tt 

Butyric  acid 

46     „     21 

•503 

tt 

Formate  of  ethyl . 

39    „     20 

•513 

tt 

Acetate  of  methyl 

41     »     21 

•607 

t* 

Acetate  of  ethyl  . 

46     „     21 

'496 

ti 

■48344 

F.S. 

Butyrate  of  methyl     . 

46     „     21 

•487 

Kopp 

•49176 

F.S. 

Valerate  of  methyl 

46    „     21 

•491 

Kopp 

Acetone       .... 

41     „     20 

•630 

tt 

Benzene      .... 

46    „     19 

•450 

tf 

Oil  of  mustard     . 

48     „     28 

•432 

tt 

Oil  of  turpentine 

•                  •                 • 

•46727 

F.S. 

The  specific  heat  of  water  at  different  temperatures  has  been  determined  bj 
Begnault  (M^m.  Acad.  Sciences,  xxi.  729)  firom  whose  experiments  it  appears  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  expressed  in  heat-units  which  one  gramme  of  water  loses  in  cocking 
down  from  <**  to  0°  C.  is  giyen  by  the  formula, — 

Q  «  <  +  0-00002^  +  0-0000003  ^; 

and  the  specific  heat  C  at  the  temperature  ^°,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  one  gramme  of  water  from  ^  to  (^  +  1)°,  is : 

C  «  1  +  0-00004 1  +  0-0000009  <*. 

From  this  formula.,  the  following  numbers  are  obtained : 

Specific  Heat  of  Water. 


t. 

Q. 

c. 

160O 

200 

230 

Q. 

C. 

60 
100 

0-000 

60-087 

100-500 

1-0000 
10042 
1-0130 

151-462 
203-200 
234-708 

1-0262 
1-0440 
00568 

The  specific  heat  of  ice  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  liquid  water.  According 
to  Regnault's  experiments,  it  is  0*474  between  —  78^  and  0^  C,  and  0'604  between 
—20°  and  0*^,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Person  and  of  Desains. 

It  results  from  Begnault's  determinations  of  the  specific  heats  of  gases  and  yaponrs, 
made  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  (p.  29),  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  given 
tpeight  of  a  gas  which  obeys  Boyle's  law  (Gases,  ii.  820)  does  not  alter  with  yariations 
either  of  temperature  or  of  pressure.     This  was  found  to  be  true  of  atmospheric  air 
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bedreen  the  tempentuxes  of  —20^  and  -i-  225^,  and  at  pressures  yaryiog  from  1  to 
12  atmoaphere&  Conseqaently  the  specific  heat  of  a  given  volume  of  air,  or  other 
non-condezisable  gas,  yaries  directly  as  its  density.  In  gases  which  do  not  follow 
Boyle's  law,  this  regularity  does  not  exist:  thus  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  anhydride 
is  found  to  increaae  perceptibly  as  its  temperature  rises,  being  0'18427  between  —30° 
and  lO*",  and  0-20246  between  10°  and  100<^,  and  0'21692  between  10°  and  210",  as 
eGmpared  with  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

The  following  table  gires  the  specific  heats  of  the  yarions  gases  and  vapours 
examined  by  Begnaolt)  compared,  first,  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  taken  as 
ttoitj,  seccmdl^,  with  that  of  an  eqoal  volume  of  air  referred  as  before  to  its  own  weight 
of  vater  as  unity.  The  latter  series  of  numbers  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numbers 
expressing  the  specific  heats  of  equal  weights  of  the  various  gases  or  vapours,  by  their 
R^ective  densities  referred  to  that  of  air  as  1. 

TabU  of  Specific  Seats  of  Gases  and  Vapours.    (Ee  gnault) 


Specific  heats. 

Wsm* 

1 

X^mIBV* 

Bqaal  weights. 

Equal  volumes. 

f 

'  Air 

0-2374 

0-2374 

Oxygen     . 

•2176 

•2405 

Simple  or 

Nitrogen   . 

•2438 

•2370 

fluxed  gases' 

Hydrogen . 

3'4090 

•2359 

Chlorine    . 

•1210 

•2962 

^  Bromine    •        . 

•0555 

•2991 

'  Nitrous  oxide    . 

•2238 

•3447 

Nitric  oxide 

•2316 

•2406 

Carbonic  oxide . 

•2460 

•2370 

Carbonic  anhydride  . 

•2163 

•3307 

Compoimd 

Sulphurous  anhydride 

•1644 

•3414 

gases 

Hydrochloric  add 

•1846 

•2333 

Smphydrie  acid 

•2431 

•2857 

Ammonia 

•6083 

•2996 

•6929 

•3277 

^  defiant  gas 

•4040 

•4106 

'Water       . 

•4806 

•2984 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

•1670 

•4140 

Alcohol     . 

•4634 

•7171 

Ether 

•4810 

1-2296 

Chloride  of  ethyl 

•2737 

•6096 

Bromide  of  ethyl 

•1816 

•6777 

Snlphide  of  ethyl 

•4005 

1-2668 

Cyanide  of  ethyl 

•4261 

•8105* 

Chloroform 

•1566 

•6565* 

Vapaura 

Chloride  of  ethylene 

•2293 

•7911 

Acetate  of  ethyl 

•4008 

1-2184 

Acetone    . 

•4125 

•8341 

Benzene    . 

•3764 

10114 

Oil  of  turpentine 
Trichloride  of  phosph 

•6061 

2-3776 

Lorus 

•1346 

•6386 

Chloride  of  arsenic 

•1122 

•7013 

Chloride  of  silicon 

•1329 

•7788 

Stannic  chloride 

•0939 

•8639 

Chloride  of  titanium 

•1263 

•8634 

If  orni.«— The  niiBben  marked  thus  *  In  the  last  column  are  corrected  for  errors  of  calculation,  pointed 
oos bj  Claochis.    (Aon.  Ch.  Fharm.  cxviii.  pp.  iU,  115,  and  US,  119,  foot-notes.) 

Comparing  these  values  with  those  given  for  some  of  the  same  substances  in  pre- 
vious tables,  it  appears  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  body  is  commonly  greater 
in  the  liquid  than  in  the  soUd  state,  and  always  less  in  the  gaseou^i  than  in  the  liquid 
Btat«. 

On  examining  the  numbers  above  given  for  the  specific  heats  of  dffFercnt  bodies,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  not  altogether  an  absolute  and  un- 
changeable property :  on  the  contraiy,  it  will  be  evident  that  tliis  property,  in  one 
aad  the  same  substance,  is  capable  of  considerable  variation,  depending  (a)  on  the 
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physical  stracttire  of  the  snbstance,  (b)  on  ite  temperature,  (c)  on  its  state  of  aggrega- 
tion. In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  specific  heats  of 
carbon,  silicon,  selenium,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  alumina,  and  carbonate  of  calcium,  as 
given  in  the  foregoing  tables,  in  evidence  of  the  influence  of  differences  of  physical 
condition ;  to  the  sp€^c  heats  of  lead,  phosphorus,  water,  and  ice,  in  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  differences  of  temperature ;  and  to  those  of  bromine,  mercury,  tin,  lead,  bismuth, 
water,  &c.,  in  the  solid  and  liquid  states,  in  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  state  of  aggre- 
gation. 

In  reference  to  the  connection  between  specific  heat  and  temperature,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  this  property  varies  to  a  greater  extent^  for  a  given  interval  of  tempe- 
rature, near  the  temperatures  at  which  changes  in  the  state  of  aggregation  occur, 
than  at  a  distance  from  those  temperatures.  Thus,  the  specific  heat  of  lead,  an  easily 
fusible  metal,  is  considerably  greater  between  10°  and  100°  C.  (»0'0314)  than  it  is 
between  10°  and  —78°  C.  (» 0*0306);  and  that  of  phosphorus,  a  still  more  fusible 
substance,  shows  even  a  greater  difference  when  compared  between  10°  and  30° 
(specific  heat  =  0*1887)  and  between  -71°  and  10°  C.  (specific  heat  «  0*1740); 
while  the  specific  heat  of  platinum,  one  of  the  most  infusible  of  all  the  metals,  varies 
to  a  scarcely  perceptible  extent  at  temperatures  below  100°  C,  and  only  slowly  at 
temperatures  considerably  higher.  The  mean  specific  heat  of  this  metal  between  0°  C. 
and  the  temperatures  enumerated  below,  was  in  fact  found  by  Pouillet  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  numbers  contained  in  the  second  line  of  the  following  table. 


Specific  Seat  of  Platinum. 

Intorrftl  of  temperature 

OP  and  lOfP 

(P  and  800°  O©  and  600^  (/»  and  TOO^ 

(PandlOOOO 

OOand  IWf* 

Mean  tpecific  heat 

0-0S35 

003434 

O-(0ftl8 

0-03609 

0  03728 

0*03^08 

The  specific  heat  of  solid  bodies  therefore  increases  with  rise  of  temperature,  up  to 
their  melting  points,  and  at  tlus  temperature  there  is  generally  a  further  sudden 
increase  of  specific  heat  of  a  considerable  amount. 

It  may  be  further  noticed  that  in  the  table  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements 
(p.  30),  the  elements  are  arranged  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  specific  heats,  beginning 
with  lithium  (specific  heat  >-  0*941)  and  ending  (if  we  disregard  for  the  present  the 
three  elements  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  which  are  placed  together  after  the  rest)  with 
bismuth  (specific  heat  0'031) ;  and  that  this  order  is  also  exactly  the  inverse  order  of  their 
atomic  weights,  as  given  in  the  fourth  column,  the  atomic  weight  of  lithium  ( » 7) 
being  less  than  that  of  any  other  element  included  in  the  table,  and  that  of  bismuth 
( B  210)  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  element.  In  fact,  not  only  do  those 
elements  whose  atomic  weight  is  lowest  possess,  as  a  rule,  the  greatest  specific  heat, 
and  vice  versd^  but  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements  (in  the  solid  state)  are,  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits,  inversely  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights,  when 
these  are  taken  as  having  the  values  given  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  table ;  so  that 
the  product  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements  into  their  atomic  weights  is  nearly  a 
constant  quantity ;  as  shown  by  the  numbers  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  table.  These 
numbers  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  atomic  heats  of  the  elements,  or  the  relative 
quantities  of  heat  which  must  be  imparted  to,  or  removed  from,  atomic  proportions  of 
the  several  elements,  in  order  to  cause  in  them  equal  alterations  of  temperature.  The 
table  shows  that  the  atomic  heats  of  the  elements  are  not  represented  by  an  absolutely 
constant  quantity ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  two  factors  (atomic  weight  and 
specific  heat)  of  which  they  are  made  up,  vary  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  30,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  are  comprised  between  comparatively  very  narrow  limits  :  for  (taking 
those  determinations  only  which  refer  to  comparable  conditions  of  the  several  element49, 
and  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  were  made  upon  nearly  pure  substances)  we  find 
that  they  are  nearly  all  included  between  5*9  (aluminium,  rhodium)  and  6*9  (iodine), 
the  greater  number  not  differing  much  firom  6*5.  (The  high  atomic  heat  of  uranium, 
7*4,  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  by^  the  impurity  of  the  metal  operated  upon.)  The 
general  accordance  is  amply  sufficient  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  general  law, 
although  the  individual  results  show  the  effect  of  some  one  or  more  disturbing  causes. 
And  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  true  atomic  heats  of  the  elements  under  considera- 
tion are  really  identical,  under  comparable  circumstances,  there  are  several  reasons  why 
the  experimental  atomic  heats,  deduced  like  those  in  the  foregoing  table,  cannot  be 
expected  to  exhibit  the  same  identity.  The  most  important  of  these  reasons  are :  the 
unavoidable  experimental  errors  attaching  to  the  determination  of  the  specific  heats ; 
the  imperfect  purity  of  some  of  the  elements  examined ;  the  circumstance  that^  although 
most  of  the  determinations  were  made  at  nearly  the  same  absolute  temperatures — ^namely, 
between  a  temperature  near  100°  and  that  of  the  atmosphere — the  different  elements 
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are  not,  in  regard  to  their  specifie  heats,  under  comparable  cirenmstaDces  at  these 
tefflperatarefl,  some  being  mneh  nearer  to  their  melting  point  than  others,  and  there- 
fiore  haying  in  general  relatively  higher  specific  heats  (see- p.  36);  lastly,  in  a  few 
ages,  the  uncertainty  of  the  experimental  data  used  in  fixing  the  atomic  weights. 

The  relation  of  approximate  equality  among  the  atomic  heats  of  the  elements  exists, 
howerer,  only  when  their  atomic  weights  are  allowed  to  have  the  values  given  in  the 
table:  these  values  are  in  xerv  many  cases  the  double  of  those  which  are  given  in  the 
table  of  atomic  weights,  voL  i.  pp.  464,  466,  and  are  employed  throughout  this  work. 
If  the  latter  scale  of  atomic  weights  be  adopted,  the  elements  would  have  to  be  divided 
into  two  daases :  those  whose  atomic  heat  is  approximately  6*5,  and  those  whose 
atomie  heat  is  approximately  3*2.  The  fact  that,  hy  doubling  the  atomic  weights  of 
the  latter  class  of  elements,  their  atomic  heats  would  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
those  of  the  former  class,  is  in  itself  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  change ;  and 
bj  reference  to  the  articles  Atomic  Wbiohts  (l  468 — 473)  and  Classificatiox  (l  1008, 
1009,  foot-note)  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  supported  by  many  other  considerations,  both 
chemical  and  physical.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  the  numbers  in  the  column 
headed  "  Atomic  Weights,*'  in  the  table  on  p.  30,  represent  quantities  of  the  various 
elements  whidi  are  calorimetrically  comparable ;  and  it  is  therefore  convenient,  while 
(osddering  the  present  subject,  to  assume  these  numbers  as  really  representing  those 
weights  of  the  elements  which,  in  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  heaty  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  atoms.  Whether  the  chemical  atoms  of  the  elements  are  always  identical 
vith  the  calorimetric  atoms,  is  a  question  that  is  perhaps  still  open  to  discussion. 

It  is  vezy  important,  however,  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  atomic  heats  of 
boron,  carbon,  and  silicon  form  unquestionable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  can- 
not be  brought  into  harmony  with  it,  by  the  adoption  of  any  atomic  weights  to  which 
the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge  lends  any  serious  support. 

Hie  examples  which  have  been  given  (pp.  31-33)  of  the  specific  heats  of  compound 
bodies^  show  that»  within  certain  classes  of  allied  compounds,  the  same  kind  of  relation 
mbeists  between  their  specific  heats  and  molecular  weights,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
between  the  specific  heats  and  atomic  weights  of  the  elements.  Consequently,  the 
Dolecolar  heats  of  the  substances  comprised  in  each  such  class,  or  the  products  of  their 
qwdfic  heats  into  their  molecular  weights  (see  the  last  column  of  the  table),  are 
appfoximately  equaL  In  calculating  these  molecular  heats,  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements  are  taken  as  having  the  values  which  may  be  deduced  from  their  specific 
heats;  those  values,  namely,  which  are  given  in  the  previous  table.  When  these 
atomic  weights  are  twice  as  great  as  those  commonly  adopted,  they  are  denoted  by  the 
reduplication  of  the  first  consonant  of  the  ordinary  symbol:  thus.  All  »  Al'',  Ffe  =  Fc^ 
Ppb  »  Pb*,  &C.  Adopting  these  atomie  weights,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
moleeolar  heat  of  solid  compound  bodies  increases  with  the  number  of  atoms  con- 
tained in  their  molecule.  For  instance,  the  molecular  heat  of  the  oxides  MO  enumerated 
in  the  table  averages  about  11 ;  that  of  the  oxides  MO',  about  14 ;  that  of  the  oxides 
MO*  abont  19;  that  of  the  oxides  M'O*,  about  25*5. 

An  extensive  series  of  determinations  of  the  specific  heats  of  solid  bodies  has 
been  made  by  H.  Kopp,  but  the  individual  results  have  not  yet  been  published ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  insteaa  of  discussing  any  further  the  relations  between  specific  heat 
and  ehemical  composition  which  might  be  deduced  from  Begnault's  experiments  already 
given,  reproduce  here  the  substance  of  the  remarks  which  Kopp  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm. 
oxvi.  862),  with  his  own  results  before  him,  makes  upon  this  subject. 

This  new  investigation  has  brought  to  light  a  considerable  nimiber  of  additional 

rples  of  solid  compounds  which,  having  an  analogous  atomic  constitution,  possess 
approximatively  the  same  molecular  heat.  Among  these,  particular  interest 
attadies  to  the  case  in  which  an  analocy  of  constitution  is  apparent  only  when  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  are  admitted  to  have  the  values  assigned  to  them  in 
the  foregoing  tables,  and  where  the  formulae  previously  adopted  and  the  old  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  would  never  have  caused  any  such  relations  between  specific 
bnit  and  molecular  weight  to  be  suspected.  Just  as  the  molecular  heats  of  carbonates 
and  silicates,  M'CO*  and  M''SiO«,  and  of  nitrates  and  chlorates,  MNO»  and  MC10», 
are  approximately  equal,  so  also  are  the  molecular  heats  of  the  permanganates  and 
perehlorates,  MMmnO'  and  MCIO^,  and  of  the  sulphates  and  chromates,  M"SO*  and 
Jl*CcrO*.  The  new  investigation,  however,  also  furnishes  some  additional  examples 
to  the  previously  known  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  thus  supplies  further  evi- 
dence of  the  fiiict  that  it  is  possible  for  bodies  of  analogous  constitution  to  differ 
considerably  in  their  molecular  heats. 

The  molecular  heat  of  a  compound  appears  to  be  governed  only  by  its  empirical, 
and  not  by  its  rational  constitution.  Analogous  compounds,  in  one  of  which  a  complex 
group  occupies  the  place  of  an  elementary  atom,  were  found,  even  when  isomorphous, 
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to  have  unequal  molecular  heata ;  thus  the  molecular  heats  of  the  ammonium-com- 
pounds are  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the  corresponding  potassium^oompoundff, 
and  those  of  the  cyanogen-compounds  exceed  those  of  the  chlorine-compounds. 

The  atomic  (or  moleodar)  heat  of  any  body  which  is  contained  in  a  compound,  or 
may  be  assumed  as  one  of  its  constituents,  may  accordingly  be  ascertained  indirectly, 
by  deducting  from  the  molecular  heat  of  the  compound  that  of  whatever  other  con- 
stituents it  contains  in  addition  to  the  body  in  question.  For  instance,  if  we  deduct 
from  the  molecular  heat  of  a  compound  of  the  form  M^M^'O^  (chromate  of  lead, 
tungstate  of  calcium,  See.) — ^which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
compounds  of  the  form  IfO' (stannic  oxide,  titanic  anhydride,  &c.) — the  molecular  heat 
of  the  base  IkfO,  we  get  as  remainder  the  molecular  heat  of  the  anhydrous  acid  M"0* ; 
and  the  same  remainder  is  obtained  by  deducting,  from  the  molecular  heat  of  acid 
chromate  of  potassium,  K*CaW,  that  of  the  neutral  chromate,  K'CcrO*.  Again : 
the  molecular  heats  of  hydrated  compounds  admit  of  being  regarded  as  made  up  of 
the  molecular  heat  of  the  respective  anhydrous  substances,  together  with  that  of  the 
water  contained  in  them  in  the  solid  form. 

Such  indirect  determinations  of  the  atomic  heat  of  a  substance  are  nevertheless 
somewhat  uncertain :  not  only  because  it  occasionally  happens  that  analogous  com- 
pounds, which  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  would  possess  equal  molecular  heats,  do 
nevertheless,  according  to  the  experimental  determinations  of  their  specific  heats,  show 
important  differences  in  their  molecular  heats ;  but  also,  and  more  particularly,  because 
the  total  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  determination  of  the  molecular  heat,  botli  of  the 
original  compound  and  of  the  element  or  group  which  has  to  be  deducted  from  it^  is 
accumulated  upon  the  relatively  small  remainder.  But  when  such  inferential  deter- 
minations are  made  for  whole  series  of  corresponding  bodies,  and  not  merely  for 
individual  cases,  the  results  may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  render 
such  considerations  as  arise  from  them  worthy  of  notice. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  inferred  specific  and  atomic  heats  of  cer- 
tain elements.  As  already  pointed  out,  nearly  all  the  elements,  when  examined  in  the  solid 
state,  are  found  to  have  approximately  the  same  atomic  heat— on  the  average,  about  6 -4. 
It  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  this — the  so-called  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit — 
holds  good  for  all  the  elements,  and  a  scale  of  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  is  con- 
sidered as  satisfactorily  established  if  the  products  of  these  atomic  weights  into  the 
specific  heats  are  nearly  equal.  In  the  case  of  some  elements,  however,  it  results, 
both  from  the  older  determinations  of  their  specific  heats  and  frY>m  Kopp's  newer 
determinations,  that  this  rule  is  inapplicable;  for  example^  the  specific  heats  of 
carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  are  such,  that  the  products,  obtained  by  multiplying  them 
into  the  respective  atomic  weights— when  any  values  are  adopted  for  these  which  can 
possibly  be  deduced  from  chemical  considerations — are  always  decidedly  smaller  than 
the  corresponding  products  in  the  case  of  other  elements  whose  specific  heats  in  the 
solid  state  can  be  investigated. 

But  these  exceptional  or  accidental  results  acquire  additional  interest  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  molecular  heats  of  compounds. 
Compounds  of  those  elements  which  obey  Bulong  and  Petit's  law  exhibit  a  regularity 
in  their  molecular  heats  {A.  H.) :  such,  namely,  that  these  are  as  many  times  greater 
than  that  of  an  element,  as  there  are  elementary  atoms  contained  in  the  respective 

compounds  (that  is  to  say,  --^ — -ss  6*4  nearly,  if  n  denotes  the  number  of  elementary 

atoms  in  one  molecule  of  each  compound).  This  regularity  appears,  not  only  in  alloys 
containing  atomic  proportions  of  different  metals,  but  also  m  the  metallic  chlori^ps, 
bromides,  and  iodides  (see  table,  pp.  31, 32),  and  has  been  found  by  Kopp  to  extend  like- 
wise to  compounds  of  which  one  molecule  contains  as  many  as  seven,  or  even  nine, 
elementary  atoms  (such  as  ZznKHjl*  and  PptK*Cl*).    It  is  less  distinctly  recognisable 

in  the  case  of  the  compounds  of  the  metals  with  sulphur  (  -^ — '-  is  here  usually  less 

than  8),  and  no  longer  exists  for  the  metallic  oxides,  which,  almost  without  exception, 

give  for  the  quotient  -^—'  a  number  decidedly  less  than  6,  and  smaller  in  proportion 

it 

as  the  number  of  oxygen-atoms  exceeds  that  of  the  atoms  of  metaL  For  water,  con- 
sidered of  course  in  the  solid  state,  this  quotient  is  only  about  3,  and  for  the  few 
organic  compounds  which  Kopp  has  examined  (such  as  tartaric  acid  and  cane-sugar)  it 
is  still  less. 

The  fact  that  this  regularity  is  absent  in  so  many  compounds  admits  of  only  one 
explanation — namely,  t^iat  they  contain  elements  which,  at  least  in  these  combinations, 
possess  a  different  atomic  heat  from  that  which  corresponds  to  Bulong  and  Petit's  law. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that  th'i  specific,  and  therefore  the  atomic,  heat  of  an  ele- 
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meat  may  be  difibrent  in  certain  compounds  from  what  it  is  in  the  free  state,  and  that 
it  may  be  different  in  one  compound  from  what  it  is  in  another.  But,  according  to 
Eopp,  the  only  ground  for  such  an  assumption  is  that  by  means  of  it  the  calculated 
molecalar  heats  of  compound  bodies  can  be  brought  into  closer  agreement  with  the 
results  of  experiment ;  for,  as  he  remarius,  the  variations  which  the  specific  heat  of  an 
element  most  be  supposed  capable  of  undergoing  when  it  enters  into  combination  (if 
DoloDg  and  Petit's  law  be  taken  as  applicable  to  all  elements  in  the  free  state)  are 
mufh  greater  than  the  variations,  dependent  on  differences  of  physical  condition, 
vhich  have  ever  been  actnaUy  observed  in  the  case  of  an  accurately  investigated 
element.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that,  in  many  compounds,  the  elementary  atoms 
of  vhich  they  are  composed  retain  the  atomic  heats  which  belong  to  them  in  the  free 
Ftate ;  and  that^  moreover,  the  atomic  heats  which'  can  be  indirectly  calculated  for 
certain  elements,  notwithstanding  their  disagreement  with  Dulong  and  Petit's  law, 
ai'cord  veiy  doaely  with  the  atomic  heats  which  result  trom  the  direct  investigation  of 
the  same  elements  in  the  free  state.  Kopp  accordingly  maintains  that — although  these 
hst-mentioned  facts  render  the  calculation  of  the  molecular  heat,  and  thence  of  the 
specific  heat,  of  compound  bodies  from  the  atomic  heats  of  the  elements  much  more 
difBnilt,  and  although  they  make  the  agreement  between  the  results  of  calculation  and 
those  of  direct  observation  much  less  complete — every  element^  when  considered  in 
the  solid  state,  and  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  removed  from  its  melting  point, 
possesses  one  essentially  invariable  specific  heat,  which  it  is  true  may  vary  somewhat 
with  difibrences  of  physical  condition — such  as  greater  or  less  density,  amorphous  or 
OTBtalline  structure,  &c. — but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  some  of  his  determinations  of 
specific  heat  would  require,  if  Bulong  and  Petit's  law  were  really  applicable  to  all  the 
dements ;  and  further,  that  the  specific  heat  of  each  element  in  the  free  state  is 
eaeentiallv  the  same  as  that  which  it  possesses  in  its  compounds. 

By  deducting  from  the  molecular  heats  of  the  various  oxides  the  atomic  heats  of 
the  metals  contained  in  them,  or  by  deducting  {torn  the  molecular  heats  of  the  oxygen- 
aiJts  those  of  the  groups  which  are  therein  united  with  oxygen  (taking  away  from  the 
molecular  heat  of  KC10»,  for  example,  that  of  KCl,  or  from  that  of  PpbSO*  the 
molecalar  heat  of  PpbS),  a  remainder  is  obtained  in  every  case  which  gives  for  the 
atomic  heat  of  oxygen  a  number  less  than  6.  For  the  reasons  already  stated  (p.  38), 
the  results  thus  arrived  at  do  not  agree  so  well  as  might  be  wished ;  nevertheless, 
Kopp  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  ^e  atomic  heat  of  oxygen  cannot  differ  greatly 
from  4. 

When  the  molecular  heats  of  the  carbonates  MKJO'  and  M"CO*  are  compared  with 
the  molecular  heats  of  the  oxides  (M'')H)«  (=  3M"0)  and  (M'^O*,  the  molecular 
heats  of  the  carbonates  are  found  to  be  decidedly  smaller  (according  to  Kegnauit's 
experiments,  as  given  in  the  table,  pp.  31-33,  the  molecular  heats  of  the  carbonates 
M*CO'  and  oxides  3M''0  are,  on  the  average,  about  29*4  and  32-86  respectively ;  those 
of  the  carbonates  M"CO«  and  oxides  {WyO*,  about  217  and  25-6  respectively).  Such 
comparisons  show  that  the  atomic  heat  of  carbon  in  these  combinations  must  be 
atBomed  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  directly  found  for  free  carbon 
in  the  form  of  diamond ;  namely,  1*8.  Similar  comparisons  applied  to  other  elements 
lead  likewise  to  the  adoption  of  atomic  heats  which  are  much  smaller  than  what 
wcmld  correspond  to  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit :  for  instance,  to  the  atomic  heat  2*3 
(neariy)  for  hydrogen ;  for  boron,  to  a  number  lying  between  2  and  3 ;  for  silicon,  to 
4  (nearly) ;  and  for  fluorine,  also  to  a  number  which  appears  to  be  distinctly  less 
than  6-4. 

The  specific  and  molecular  heats  of  compound  bodies  calculated  with  the  atomic 
beats  thus  arrived  at  for  the  elements,  show,  in  very  many  cases,  a  very  satisfactory 
degree  of  agreement  with  those  deduced  from  direct  experiment ;  in  many  other  cases, 
however,  they  show  important  discrepancies.  But  equal  discrepancies  may  likewise 
be  observed  among  the  molecular  heats  of  analogous  compounds,  such  even  as  contain 
elements  as  corresponding  constituents  which,  when  examined  in  the  free  state,  gave 
nearly  equal  atomic  heats.  Regnault  not  unfrequently  found  this  difference  amount  to 
one-tenth  of  the  molecular  heats  in  question  ;  occasionally  it  was  still  greater. 

Kopp  considers  that  the  results  of  his  investigation  confirm  and  widen  the  oonclu- 
tion.  already  adopted  bv  some  philosophers,  that  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  does  not  hold 
f^wtd  for  all  the  so-called  elements  in  the  solid  state.  For  a  particular  group  of  elements 
it  is  undonbtedly  true  ;  but  if  it  is  not  a  universal  law,  and  if  there  are  some  elements 
to  which  it  certainly  does  not  apply,  it  may  be  considered  doubtfril  with  regard  to 
individual  elements,  whether  they  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  agreeing  with  or  as  de- 
parting from  it.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  sulphur,  for  which  Kopp*s 
determinations,  made  between  47°  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  give  the 
atomic  heat  6*2,  nearly,  which  likewise  agrees  with  the  atomic  heat  of  sulphur  as 
indirectly  deduced  from  the  molecular  heats  of  the  metallic  sulphides. 
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In  general,  the  molecular  heat  of  a  compound  increases  "with  ita  degree  of  complexity, 
or  with  the  number  of  elementary  atoms  contained  in  one  molecule,  and  this  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  such  as  contain  only  elements  which  follow  Dulong  and  Petit's 
law.  Kopp  points  out  that  if  the  application  of  this  rule  be  extended  to  the  elements 
themselves,  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  nearly  the  same  atomic  heat 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that,  whether  they  be  absolutely  simple  substances  or 
no,  they  are  at  least  bodies  of  a  comparable  degree  of  complexity ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  smaller  atomic  heats  of  some  elements  would  seem  to  show  that  they  are  of 
a  lower  degree  of  complexity,  or  approach  more  nearly  to  truly  simple  bodies,  than  the 
rest.  It  would  thus  appear  to  be  possible  for  a  substance  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
compound,  to  have  the  same  atomic  heat  as  a  so-called  element :  for  instance,  a  per- 
oxide, XO,  containing  an  element'  whose  atomic  heat  was  equal  to  that  of  hydrogen, 
namely,  about  2*3,  would  have  a  molecular  heat  of  about  2*3  +  4  a.  6*3,  that  is  to 
say,  the  same  as  that  of  chlorine,  iodine,  or  the  metals. 

With  regard  to  the  apparent  improbability  of  two  so-called  elements,  which  are 
capable  of  mutually  replacing  each  other  in  compounds,  like  hydrogen  and  the  metals — 
or  which  even  appear  as  corresponding  constituents  of  isomorphous  substances,  like 
silicon  and  tin — having  unequal  atomic  heats,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is 
not  in  reality  any  more  surprising  or  improbable  than  that  an  undecomposible  substance 
and  one  known  to  be  compound,  such,  for  example,  as  hydrogen  and  peroxide  of 
nitrogen,  or  potassium  and  ammonium,  should  replace  each  other  in  compound  bodies 
without  causing  any  alteration  in  their  chemical  characters,  or  should  even  be  capable 
of  appearing  as  corresponding  constituents  of  isomorphous  substances. 

It  still  remains  to  consider,  rather  more  particularly  than  has  been  done  thus  far, 
what  it  is  that  is  measured  under  the  name  of  the  specific  heat  of  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  substances,  by  the  methods  above  described. 

In  all  these  methods  of  measurement^  the  heat  imparted  to  the  various  bodies  does 
something  more  than  merely  raise  their  temperature :  it  causes  at  the  same  time,  as 
will  be  seen  by  what  follows,  an  expansion  or  increase  of  their  bulk ;  and  when  the 
bodies  are  again  cooled,  they  contract,  or  diminish  in  bulk,  to  an  equal  amount. 
Hence  the  specific  heats,  measured  as  above,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  relative 
quantities  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  various  substances  to  the 
same  ext«nt^  but  the  quantities  required  to  do  this,  atid  at  the  same  time  to  cause  a 
greater  or  less  increase  of  bulk.  It  is  therefore  a  question  for  further  investigation, 
what  proportion  of  the  total  specific  heat  of  a  substance  goes  to  raise  its  tempera- 
ture, and  what  proportion  to  cause  it  to  expand,  or  possibly  to  modify  it  in  other 
ways. 

The  expansion  which  accompanies  a  given  rise  of  temperature  is  inconsiderable  in 
the  case  of  solids  and  liquids,  compared  with  that  which  takes  place  in  gases ;  but  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  conclude  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  specific  heat  of  solid, 
liquid  and  gaseous  substances  respectively,  which  is  expended  in  causing  expansion,  is 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  expansion  actually  produced  in  each  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  no  data  exist  which  make  it  possible  to  form  a  veiy  definite 
estimate  of  the  ratio  of  the  real  specific  heat  to  the  total  apparent  specific  heat  of 
solids  or  liquids  (see,  however,  p.  44),  it  is  certain  that  they  oppose  a  much  greater 
resistance  to  any  force  tending  to  alter  their  bulk  than  gases  do,  and  hence  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  expansion  which  they  undergo  may  require  the  expenditure 
of  as  much  or  more  heat  than  the  relatively  great  expansion  which  takes  place  in 
gases :  there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats, 
in  the  case  of  solid  and  liquid  substances,  is  a  magnitude  of  a  different  order  from 
what  it  is  in  the  case  of  gases. 

The  ratio  of  the  apparent  to  the  real  specific  heat  of  a  gas,  is  the  ratio  of  its 
specific  heat  under  constant  pressure  (when,  therefore,  it  expands  as  the  temperature 
rises)  to  its  specific  heat  when  kept  at  a  constant  volume.     It  is,  of  course,  the  specific 
heat  under  constant  pressure  which  is  determined  by  the  method  already  described 
(p.  29),  and  which  is  given  for  several  gases  in  one  of  the  preceding  tables  (p.  35). 
That  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  kept  at  a  constant  volume  is  less  than  its  specific  heat 
under  a  constant  pressure,  is  obvious  from  the  following  considerations.     Suppose  a 
quantity  of  gas  to  have  had  its  temperature  raided  ^,  while  the  pressure  to  which  it 
was  exposed  remained  constant :  the  increase  of  temperature  will  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  increase  of  volume.     Now,  suppose  the  gas  to  be  com- 
pressed, so  as  to  restore  it  to  its  original  bulk  :  the  result  of  this  compression  will  be 
to  raise  its  temperature  t'^  more.     The  gas  will  now  be  in  the  same  condition  as  it 
would  have  been  if  the  same  quantity  of  heat  had  been  imparted  to  it  without  its 
being  allowed  to  expand :  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  same  quantity  of  heat  that  is 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  weight  of  gas  ^°,  while  the  pressure 
remains  constant,  will  suffice  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gas  <  +  <'  degrees  if  it 
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is  kept  at  a  constant  Tolnme.  The  specific  heat,  c\  corresponding  to  a  constant 
preanze,  is  therefore  to  the  specific  heat^  e^  corresponding  to  a  constant  volume,  as 
t  -i-  f  to  t.  One  gramme  of  air  has  its  temperature  raised  1°  C.  when  there  is 
imparted  to  it  0*2374  of  a  unit  (gramme-degree)  of  heat»  and  it  expands  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  pressure  remains  unaltered,  by  ^  of  its  bulk  at  0^  C.  Accordingly,  if  the 
eleTation  of  temperature  consequent  on  compressing  a  gas  by  ^  of  its  bulk  at  0^  be 
tfi,  it  is  eTideot  that  the  ratio 

1        ""     c    ** 

is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure  to  that  at  constant  Tolume. 

Clement  and  Desormes  found  by  direct  experiments  upon  air  the  value  0*34°  for  a,  but 

it  is  plain  that  the  unavoidable  loss  of  heat  attending  such  experiments  must  cause 

the  nsnlt  to  be  too  low. 

e' 
A  less  direct^  but  far  more  accurate  means  of  determining  the  ratio  k  «  — , 

c 

not  only  for  air  but  for  several  other  gases  also,  is  afforded  by  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  sound.  The  velocity  with  which  a  wave-motion,  such  as  that  which 
constitutes  sound,  is  propagated  through  a  homogeneous  medium  whose  elasticity  is 
the  same  in  all  directions,  depends  only  upon  the  elasticity,  e  (see  ii  370),  and  the 
density,  d,  of  the  medium,  according  to  the  equation 


yr- 


This  expression,  applied  to  the  movement  of  a  sound-wave  through  the  air,  becomes 

e 


d 


y^.*(i  +  aO; 


▼here  g  denotes  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  («  9*808  metres  ■■  32*18  feet); 
H=-  760  mm. «  29*92  inches ;  a  the  weight  of  1  cub.  cent,  of  mercury  at  0°  « 13*596  grm. ; 
t  the  weight  of  1  cub.  cent,  of  air  at  0°  and  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  mercury 
m.  0*001293  grm. ;  t  the  temperature  of  the  air,  a  its  coefficient  of  expansion  under 

eoDstant  pressure  (»  0*00367),  and  k  the  required  ratio  — .      Now  the  velocity  of 

c 

sound  in  air  at  0^  has  been  experimentally  found  to  be  a  333  metres,  or  1092-6  feet 

per  second ;  hence  the  above  equation  gives 

333  »        /  9*808  X  0*76  x   13-59"6T 
"   V  0-001293 

or*  =  1-414. 

The  physical  reason  for  the  presence  of  the  magnitude  k  in  the  formula  for  the 
velocity  of  sound,  is  that  that  velocity,  being  dependent  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  air, 
Tiries  with  eveiy  variation  of  the  elasticity,  and  that  the  alternate  heatings  and 
cDc^ings,  caused  respectively  by  the  alternate  condensations  and  rarefactions  which 
constitute  the  waves  of  sound,  are  equivalent^  In  their  effect  upon  the  velocity  of 
tnnsmissioii  of  the  waves^  to  an  increase  in  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  proportion 
of  1:*  «  1:  1-413. 

In  the  above  formula  the  magnitudes  g,  H,  <r  t,  and  a  are  all  independent  of  the 
particular  nature  of  the  gas  (at  least  in  the  case  of  perfect  gases ;  for  imperfect  gases 
the  value  of  a  varies  slightly),  hence  if  v  and  v'  represent  the  velocities  with  which 
eound  traverses  two  different  gases,  s  and  a*  their  densities,  and  k  and  ^  the  ratios 
of  the  two  specific  heats  of  each,  we  have 


BO  that  the  ratio  J^  for  any  gas  mav  be  deduced  from  that  of  air,  provided  the  density 
of  the  gas  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  traversed  by  sound  are  known. 

Hence  the  investigation  of  this  ratio  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  real  velocities  of 
SMHid  in  different  elastic  fiuids.  For  any  other  gas  than  atmospheric  air,  it  is  useless 
to  think  of  measuring  directly  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  a  sonorous  wave ;  recourse 
must  obviously  be  haid  to  inirect  means.  The  theory  of  wind  instruments  suggested 
a  mode,  which  was  first  indicated  and  put  in  practice  by  Chladni  and  Jacquin.  This 
method  consists  in  making  the  same  pipe,  with  a  flute  embovchure,  sound  successively 
with  all  Uie  elastic  fluids,  supposed  at  the  same  temperature,  and  in  determining  the 
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pitcli  of  tone  givon  by  each  gas.  Admitting  that  the  fluid  oolomn  contained  in  the 
instrument  experiences  the  same  mode  of  subdivision  in  every  case — ^that  it  corre- 
sponds, for  example,  to  what  is  called  the  fundamental  sound,  or  the  gravest  of  all 
those  which  the  theory  of  BemouiUi  indicates  for  the  same  pipe,  we  easQy  come  to 
know  the  length  of  a  wave,  and  its  duration  in  each  elastic  fluid ;  and  consequently 
the  velocity  with  which  a  vibration  would  be  propagated  in  each  of  them. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  Dulong's  researohes  on  this  subject. 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xlL  113) : 


Names  of  the 
elastic  fluids. 


Air .         .        • 
Oxygen    . 

Hydrogen 

Carbonic      an- 
hydride        I 

Carbonic  oxide 

Nitric  oxide     , 
defiant  gas 


Tones  given 
by  the  same 

pipe  60 
centim.  long. 


uti  med. 


-«3 

utx 

-—SI  _i 


Number  of 

▼ibrations  in 

a  sexagesimal 

second. 


600-4 
474-9 
475-2 
474-5 

1883-6 

1881- 
393-18 
392-68 
501-3 
603-07 
392-7 
466-9 


Tempera 

ture  by  the 

centigrade 

therm. 


22«> 
21 

17 

22 
20-6 

16 

20-5 
16 


Numbers 

adopted  in 

the  calcula* 

Lion  for  the 

density  of 

the  fluid. 


1-1026 


0*0688 
1-624 

0-974 

1-527 
0-981 


Velocity  of 
the  propa- 
gation of 
sound  at  0°, 
deduced 
from  the 
tone  giTen 
by  each 
fluid. 


333' 


31717 


1269-6 
261-6 

337-4 

261-9 
314 


Ratio  of  the 
specific  heats 
at  a  constant 
pressure,  to 
the  specific 
heat  at  a  con* 
stant  volume. 


1-421 
1-416 
1-417 
1-413 
1-409 
1-405 
1-357 
1-340 
1-423 
1-433 
1-343 
1-240 


The  slight  difference  between  the  value  1*421,  obtained  by  Bulong  for  the  ratio  of  the 
two  specific  heats  of  air,  and  the  number  1*414  already  given,  is  due  to  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  since  the  date  of  his  experiments,  in  the  adopted  value  of  tho 
constants  which  enter  into  the  calculation. 

Theoretical  views  of  the  nature  of  heat  and  the  constitution  of  gaseous  bodies, 
which  will  have  to  be  further  considered  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that,  for  all  perfect  gases,  the  difference  between  the  two  specific  heats  of  a 
unit  of  volume  is  expressed  by  the  equation 


7-7 


a  -i-  t 


(") 


where  ^  is  a  constant  (the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  unit  of  work),  p  and  t  the  pres- 
sure and  temperature  of  the  gas,  and  —  the  coefiEu^ient  of  expansion,  and  therefore 

a  a  273  nearly.  The  right  hand  member  of  this  equation  contains  nothing  which 
depends  on  the  particular  nature  of  the  gas  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  hence,  if  the 
temperature  and  pressure  are  taken  the  same  for  all  gases,  the  difference  7' —•y  will  bo 
the  same  for  alL  If  the  values  of  y  and  7  applicable  to  atmospheric  air  be  dis- 
tinguished as  7/,  and  7^,  we  have 


7-  7 


r  -7^ 


an  equation  which  remains  true  whatever  unit  of  volume  is  adopted,  and  therefore 
also,  if  with  Kegnault,  we  take  this  unit  to  be  the  volume  occupied  by  a  unit  of 
wi'ight  of  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  as  the  gas  under  consideration. 
Therefore 

7'-7  =,  7/-7^  «  0-2374  -  0*1680  «  00694  and 7  =7'  -  00694. 

By  means  of  this  equation,  the  specific  heats  of  the  various  gases  under  constant 
Tolume  may  be  calculated  f^m  their  specific  heats  under  constant  pressure  as  given  in 
the  table  on  p.  36.  The  numbers  so  obtained  will  refer  to  the  unit  of  volume  adopted 
by  Regnault ;  to  deduce  therefrom  the  specific  heats  which  correspond  to  a  uiiit  of 
weighty  these  numbers  require  merely  to  be  divided  by  the  densities  of  the  respective 
gases ;  and  to  obtain  the  specific  heats  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  air^ 
tliey  must  be  divided  by  0*1680. 
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According  to  equation  (a)  tlie  quotient  -^  ^  k  becomes 

*  -  1  +  ^ .  ^ 

y      a  +  t 

and  it  therefore  exceeds  unity  by  a  quantity  which  is  inversely  proportional  to  7. 

Foitber,  the  general  considerations  above  referred  to  make  it  probable  that  the  true 
fipecific  heat  of  equal  volumes  of  all  simple  gases  is  the  same,  and  that  the  specific 
heat  of  compound  gases  is  equal  to  that  of  the  simple  gases  multiplied  by  the  fraction 
vhich  represents  their  molecular  condensation  (e.y.  for  hydrochloric  acid  the  multi- 
plier iFould  be  — 5 —  ■■  1,  for  water  '         ■  =  1'5,   for  ammonia  — 5 —  «»  2,  fitc). 

The  following  table,  which  is  copied  with  very  sli^t  modifications  from  tables 
giren  by  Clausins  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviiL  118)  and^u  ff  {ibid.  cxv.  312  ;  see  also 
pp.  30d,  307),  and  may  be  considered  supplementary  to  the  table  on  p.  35,  gives  the 
rnnlts  of  the  application  of  these  formulae  to  the  gases  and  vapours  which  were  the 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 
True  sp. 

Sp.  heat 

Specific 

>  beat  at 

heat 

of  equal 

constant  rolume. 

com- 

Tolumei 

Valoeor 

pared 

KamaoTgaa. 

Fonaola. 

Density. 

under 

Equal 

Equal 
▼oluroes. 
Air=i 

c*     , 

with 

constant 
pressure 

weights. 
Water 

-  =  *. 

e 

that  of 
the  ele- 

Alr^l. 

B    1. 

All  —  !• 

mentary 

■ 

gases. 

Air 

1-0000 

100 

0168 

100 

1-413 

1-0 

Oxygen 

0« 

1-1056 

1-01 

•165 

102 

1-403 

10 

Nitrogen     . 

W 

•9713 

100 

-173 

1^00 

1-409 

1-0 

Hydrogen   . 

H» 

•0692 

•99 

2-406 

•99 

1-417 

1-0 

Chlorine     . 

Cl« 

2-4400 

1-26 

•093 

1-36 

•     • 

1-0 

Bromine 

Br» 

5-3900 

1-26 

-042 

1-37 

•     . 

10 

Nitric  oxide 

NO 

10390 

101 

-165 

1-02 

1-403 

10 

Carbonic  oxide    . 

CO 

-9674 

1-00 

•173 

100 

1*416 

10 

Hydrochloric  acid 

HGl 

1-2474 

•98 

•131 

•98 

■         • 

1-0 

Nitrous  oxide 

N»0 

1-5250 

1-46 

•180 

1-64 

1-243 

1-5 

Water 

H»0 

•6210 

1-26 

•369 

1-36 

1-302 

1-5 

Sttlphvdric  arid  . 

H*S 

1-1912 

1-20 

•182 

1-29 

•     • 

1-6 

Carbonic  anhydride 

C0» 

1-5290 

1-39 

-171 

1-66 

1-265 

1.5 

Sulphurous  anhydride 

so« 

2-2470 

1-44 

•121 

1-62 

•           m 

1-5 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

cs« 

2-6325 

1-74 

•131 

2-05 

■           • 

1-6 

Ammonia    . 

NH» 

•5894 

1-26 

•391 

1-37 

•           • 

2-0 

Marsh-gas  . 

0H« 

•5627 

1-38 

•467 

1-54 

■          • 

2-6 

Olefiant  gas 

C»H* 

•9672 

1-73 

-353 

2-03 

M44 

30 

Almhol 

C«H«0 

1-6890 

3-02 

•408 

3*86 

•         ■ 

4-6 

Ether 

C^H»»0 

2-5563 

5-18 

•454 

6-91 

1-059 

7-5 

Sulphide  of  ethyl 

C^H»»S 

31380 

5-29 

•378 

707 

«     . 

7-5 

Chloride  of  ethyl 

C»H*C1 

2-2350 

2-67 

•242 

3-22 

•     . 

40 

Bromide  of  ethyl 

C*fl»Br 

3-7316 

2-85 

•163 

3-62 

■    . 

40 

Cyanide  of  ethyl 

C«H*N 

1-9021 

3-41 

•332 

4-41 

•     . 

4-6 

Chloroform 

CHOI" 

4-1920 

2-76 

•140 

3^49 

■    « 

2-5 

Chloride  of  ethylene 

C'H*a« 

3-4500 

3-33 

•209 

430 

.    • 

4-0 

Acetate  of  ethyl . 

C*H»0« 

3-0400 

5-13 

•878 

6-84 

«     . 

70 

Acetone 

C»H«0 

2-0220 

3-60 

-378 

466 

.    • 

50 

Benzene 

CB* 

2-6943 

4-26 

•350 

6-61 

•    • 

60 

Oil  of  turpentine 
Trichloriae  of  phosphc 

C"H" 

4-6978 

10-01 

•491 

13-74 

•    • 

130 

»rus    . 

PCI* 

4-7445 

2-69 

•120 

3-39 

Chloride  of  arsenic 

AsCl* 

6-2510 

2-95 

•101 

376 

Chloride  of  silicon 

SiCl* 

5-8600 

3-28 

•121 

4-22 

Stannic  chloride 

SnCl* 

9-2000 

3-64 

•086 

4-73 

Chloride  of  titanium 

TiCl* 

6-8360 

3-64 

•116 

4-73 

iubjeet  of  Beenault's  experiments.  Column  I.  gires  the  names  of  the  gases; 
colomn  n.  their  chemical  composition:  the  formulae  in  this  column  represent  ftoo 
T(dmnn  of  the  several  gases :  hence  the  molecular  condensation  of  each  gas  is  obtained 
by  dining  the  number  of  atoms  in  its  formula  by  2.    Column  III.  gives  the  densitiea 
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adopted  by  Begnault  in  his  calcnlationB.  Column  IV.  gives  the  specific  heats  nnder 
constant  pressure  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  Tolume  of  air  taken  as  unity.  The 
numbers  in  this  column  are  obtained  &om  those  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  on 
p.  36  by  dividing  each  by  0-2374  =  specific  hJ?at  of  air  under  constant  pressure. 
Columns  V.  and  VI.  contain  the  specific  heats  corresponding  to  a  constant  volume 
compared  (V.)  with  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  (VI,)  with  that  of  an 
equal  volume  of  dr.  Column  VII.  gives  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  for  some 
of  the  most  important  gases,  obtained  by  dividing  the  specific  heats  of  equal  weights 
under  constant  pressure,  as  given  in  the  previous  table  (p.  3d),  by  the  corresponding 
values  in  column  V.  of  this  table.  Column  VIII.  contains  the  theoretical  true  specific 
heatSj  compared  with  the  true  specific  heat  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  or  any  simple 
gas.  These  numbers  are  calculated  upon  the  supposition  that  the  true  specific  heats  of 
the  elementary  gases  are  the  same  in  the  combined  as  in  the  uncombined  state. 

On  comparing  the  numbers  in  columns  VI.  and  VIII.  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is,  on  the  whole,  an  unmistakable  correspondence  between  them,  but  that  they 
exhibit  also  in  many  cases  decided  discrepancies.  These  are  probably  due,  in  part  to 
errors  of  experiment,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  method,  by  which  the 
numbers  representing  the  specific  heats  at  constant  volume  are  calculated  Irom  those 
representing  the  specific  heats  at  constant  pressure,  is  quite  accurate  only  in  the 
case  of  perfect  gases ;  and  further  that,  even  if  the  numbers  in  column  VI.  repre- 
sented the  specific  heats  for  constant  volume  with  perfect  accuracy,  these  numbers 
would  not  necessarily  agree  with  those  in  column  VIII.,  except  for  perfect  gases. 

The  true  specific  heat  of  a  gas,  that  is,  its  specific  heat  under  a  constant  volume, 
IS  regarded  byClausius  (PhU.  Mag.  [4]  xxiv.  204,  206)  as  the  true  specific  heat  of 
the  substance  in  all  states  of  aggregation,  and  in  the  combined  as  well  as  the  iree 
state.  Rankine,  on  the  other  hand  {A  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine,  &c.,  p.  307), 
while  admitting  that  the  true  spedfic  heat  of  each  substance  remains  constant  at 
all  densities,  so  long  as  the  substance  retains  the  same  condition,  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous,  supposes  that  a  change  of  real  specific  heat,  sometimes  considerable,  often 
accompanies  the  change  between  any  two  of  these  conditions.  But,  as  Clausius  has 
pointed  out  {loc.  cit. ;  also  Fogg.  Ann.  cxx.  438),  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  real 
specific  heat  of  a  body  should  be  supposed  to  undergo  alteration  on  the  passage 
from  one  state  of  aggregation  to  another,  if  it  remains  constant  within  the  same 
state  of  aggregation ;  for  the  changes  of  density  and  elasticity,  which  accompany 
changes  of  temperature  within  one  and  the  same  state,  do  not  differ  in  kind,  but  only 
in  degree,  from  those  which  constitute  the  passage  from  one  state  to  anotheii 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  specific  heat  under  constant  volume  of  a  substance  in 
the  gaseous  state  is  its  real  specific  heat  under  all  conditions,  we  have,  for  water,  for 
instance, 

Hatio  of  apparent  to  real  specific  heat  in  the  solid  state  (be-  ..^ . 

tween  -  20°  and  0°) —     «.  1-367 

'  -369  ' 

Katio  of  apparent  to  real  specific  heat  in  the  liquid  state  (be-        .  ^^» 

tween  (P  and  100°) «  tl^H  «    2732 

'  -369  ' 

'4806 
Eatio  of  apparent  to  real  specific  heat  in  the  gajseous  state        •    «  >m    1*302  , 


2.  Changes  of  Volume  produced  by  Heat, 


It  is  an  almost  universal  law  that,  when  heat  is  imparted  to  any  body,  the  body- 
expands  or  augments  in  bulk,  unless  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  corresponding 
increase  of  external  pressure,  and  that  any  body  from  which  heat  is  withdrawn  con- 
tracts or  diminishes  in  bulk.  The  exceptions  to  this  law  are  extremely  few,  and  occur 
only  within  particular  limits  of  temperature :  the  most  important  wiU  be  specially 
pointed  out  hereafter.  Admitting  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  the  constitution  of  matter, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  expansion  otherwise  than  as  a  movement  of  the  mole- 
cules of  a  mass,  which  has  for  its  effect  to  increase  their  mean  distance  from  each 
other.  Hence  when  heat  causes  a  body  to  expand,  it  acts  in  opposition  to  the  forces 
which  tend  to  prevent  the  further  separation  of  the  molecules  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
body  at  any  given  temperature  is  the  result  of  an  equilibrium  between  these  forces  and 
the  expansive  force  of  the  heat  contained  in  it  at  that  temperature.  The  forces  by 
which  the  particles  of  a  mass  are  held  together  consist,  in  part  of  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected  from  without,  and  partly  of  the  pressure  arising  from  the  mutual 
attractions  of  the  particles  themselves.  This  latter  pressure,  which  is  known  as 
cohesive  force,  has  a  much  greater  effect  in  determining  the  bulk  of  solid  and  liquid 
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bodies  than  anj  preesare  which  acts  upon  them  from  without,  and  it  varies  not  only 
indiflferent  bodies,  but  even  in  the  same  body  its  value  is  .difierent  at  different' t^m*  , 
peratoies.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
tempenture  and  bulk  of  solid  and  liquid  substances  should  be  somewhat  complex. 
In  perfect  gases,  however,  cohesion  does  not  exists  and  hence  the  only  opposing  force 
▼iuch  heat  has  to  overcome  in  order  to  cause  them  to  expand  is  the  external  pressure. 
Consequently  it  is  feund  that  the  rate  of  expansion  of  gases  bears  a  much  more  simple 
relation  to  the  heat  by  which  it  is  caused,  than  that  observed  in  solid  and  liquid 
bodies.  It  is,  therefore,  convenient  to  consider  the  laws  of  the  expansion  of  gaseous 
mbstanees  before  examining  those  which  regulate  the  expansion  of  matter  in  the  two 
other  states  of  aggregation. 

IBtpaiwIon  of  0«ae»« — In  a  perfect  gas,  volume,  elasticity,  and  temperature 
woold  be  related  to  each  other  in  the  manner  expressed  by  the  equation 

pv  —  j\a  +  <), (a) 

where  via  the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  the  gas  at  the  temperature  t  and  under  the 
pressure  j>,  and  J  and  a  are  constants.  Hence,  if  if'  were  the  volume  of  the  same 
weight  of  the  same  gas  corresponding  to  any  other  pressure,  p\  and  temperature,  t\  we 
should  have 

pW        a  +  t ^^^ 

Ho  absolute^  perfect  gas,  however,  is  known  in  nature,  so  that,  according  to  the 
best  experiments,  the  values  of  a  which  correspond  to  different  values  of  />,  v,  and  t, 
are  not  quite  constant^  but  vaiy  slightly,  not  only  with  variations  of  these  factors, 
but  also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gas.  The  properties  of  air,  however,  and 
the  other  non-condensable  gases  accord  so  nearly  with  the  above  formulae — m  hich  are 
in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  statement  of  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gray-Lussac 
(Gasbs,  ii  819  *) — that,  except  in  cases  where  extreme  accuracy  is  required,  the  accord 
may  be  considered  perfect 

If  in  the  above  equation  (b)  we  make  p  ^p'  we  get 

1         V  —  v'  .  ^ 

that  is^  -  is  the  eoefficienf  of  expansion  of  the  gas  under  constant  pressure,  or  the  amount 

by  which  that  quantity  of  gas  which  occupies  a  unit  of  volume  at  (P  0.  expands,  under 
constant  pressure,  when  its  temperature  is  raised  one  degree.  Similarly,  by  making 
t  =  v'f  we  have 

a     p't-pV ^^ 

<ff  -is  also  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gas  under  constant  volumef  or,  more  cor- 
rectly (since  when  «  »  t^  no  actual  expansion  can  take  place),  -  is  the  coefficient  of 

increase  of  elasticity,  or  the  increment  of  elastidtv,  under  a  constant  volume,  for  a  rise 
of  temperature  of  one  degree,  of  a  gas  whose  elasticity  at  0^  C.  is  unity.    For  a  perfect 

gasi,  it  is  obTioua  that  these  two  values  of  -  would  be  equal. 

The  first  tolerably  accurate  determinations  of  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  gaseous 
bodies  were  made  by  Gay-Lussac  He  used  in  his  experiments  a  vessel  shaped  much  like 
a  thermometer,  having  a  bulb  about  1  centimetre  in  diameter,  and  a  tube  about  30  or  40 
centimetres  long,  and  1  or  1*6  millimetres  wide.  The  tube  was  divided  into  lengths  of 
equal  capacity,  and  the  proportion  between  the  total  capacity  of  the  bulb  and  that  of  one 
division  of  the  tube  was  accurately  determined.  The  apparatus  having  been  filled  with 
air  dried  by  passing  through  a  chloride-of-calcium  tube,  a  drop  of  mercury,  occupying 
a  short  length  of  the  divided  tube,  was  employed  to  cut  off  the  enclosed  air  from  com- 
munication with  the  atmosphere,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  an  index  whereby  to 
read  off  its  volume.  The  bulb  was  then  fixed,  with  the  stem  horizontal  and  projecting 
through  the  side,  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  through  the  medium  of  which  it  could 
be  heated  to  various  temperatures.  The  volumes  occupi^  by  the  air  at  each  tempera- 
ture could  be  read  off  upon  the  divided  tube  by  noting  the  position  of  the  little  column 
of  mercury ;  but  the  volumes  thus  determined  required  to  be  corrected  (a)  for  the 

s'      a  +  t 
•  Equation  (6)  may  obTlomly  be  put  into  the  form  »==»'--.  Jfi^rp,  and  !•  then  identical  with  that 

bf  which  these  laws  are  repreiented  at  the  place  quoted. 
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expansion  of  the  glass,  (M  for  the  lower  temperature  of  the  portion  of  air  contained  in 
the  part  of  the  tube  outsiae  the  water-bath,  and  (c)  for  the  possible  alterations  of  baro- 
metric pressure  during  the  experiment  Independently  of  these  latter  alterations,  which 
were  always  very  inconsiderable,  the  pressure  upon  the  gas  remained  constant  during 
the  experiment:  it  was  the  volume  which  changed.  Applying  the  same  method  to 
other  gasee  and  to  vapours,  Ghiy-Lussac  condud^  that  ^  gases  and  vapours  (at  tem- 
peratures sufficiently  removed  from  their  points  of  liquefa^ion)  expanded  by  heat  to 
the  same  extent;  that,  namely,  when  heated  from  0^  to  100^  C.  they  expanded  in  the 
proportion  of  1 : 1-375,  or  for  1°  C.  by  0-00376  =-  jfar  of  their  volume  at  0° 

The  confidence  which  these  results  naturally  excited,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
reputation  of  the  author,  was  still  further  increased  bv  the  oonfiiination  which  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  and  also  because  it  was  considered  pro- 
bable, on  theoretical  grounds,  that  in  substances  in  which  cohesive  force  no  longer 
existed,  the  expansive  action  of  heat  should  be  independent  of  chemical  composition. 
Hence,  when  the  Swedish  physicist  Rudberg  announced,  as  the  result  of  his  own  more 
accurate  experiments,  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  found  by  Qay-Lussac  was 
considerably  too  high,  the  statement  was  at  first  received  with  hesitation. 

Budberg  determined  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  T^  J  between 

0^  and  100^  C.  by  two  series  of  experiments.  In  the  first  he  determined  the  contrac- 
tion undergone  by  a  given  quantity  of  air  on  cooling  from  100°  to  0^  under  a  nearly 
constant  pressure;  in  the  second,  the  difference  in  the  elastic  force  at  0^  and  100^  of  a 
quantity  of  air  kept  at  the  same  volume  at  the  two  temperatures.  Making  t  and  f  in 
equations  (c^  and  (<f)  respectively  ■■  100  and  0,  the  results  of  his  experiments  may  bo 
stated  as  follows : — The  mean  of  twelve  experiments  by  the  first  method  gave  for  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  under  constant  pressure — 

the  mean  of  ten  experiments  by  the  second  method  gave  for  the  ooefficient  of  expansion 
at  constant  volume — 

a  result  identical  with  the  preceding. 

More  recently  (1841)  the  expansion  of  air  and  other  gases  has  been  again  made  the 
subject  of  elaborate  experiments  by  Kegnault  (Belation  des  Exphiences  ....  pour 
determiner  lea  prinoipales  lota  ct  les  donnUa  numlriquea  md  entrent  dans  le  calcm  des 
Machines  a  Vapeur,  M^m.  Acad.  Boy.  des  Sciences,  xxi  15-120  (1847) ;  also  Ann.  Ch. 
Fhys.  [3]  iv.  5  and  v.  52)  and  by  Magnus  (Pogg.  Ann.  Iv.  1,  and  Ivii.  177). 

Begnault  made  five  series  of  experiments  by  methods  more  or  less  distinct  His 
first  method  was  the  same  as  the  first  method  employed  by  Budberg.  It  consisted  in 
heating  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  of  known  capacity,  about  2*5  or  3  centimetres  wide, 
and  about  11  centimetres  long,  filled  with  dry  air,  to  100°;  sealing  it  hermetically  at 
that  temperature ;  then  cooling  it  to  0°,  and  observing  the  quantity  of  mercury  which 
entered  on  breaking  off  the  point  of  the  instrument  under  the  surface  of  that  metal. 
The  apparatus  employed  and  the  method  of  experimenting  were,  in  fact,  exactly  the 
same  as  in  determining  a  temperature  by  means  of  the  air-thermometer  in  the  manner 
already  described  (pp.  19  and  20) :  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  experiment  which, 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  being  known,  serves  to  determine  the  temperature  at 
which  the  air-thermometer  is  sealed,  would,  if  this  temperature  were  known,  serve  for 
the  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion. 

The  second  set  of  determinations  were  made  by  a  method  only  slightly  different 
from  the  firsts  the  only  essential  difference  in  the  apparatus  being  that  the  tube  con- 
nected with  the  air-reservoir  was  about  40  centimetres  (16  inches)  long,  and  that  a 
portion  of  it,  about  two  inches  long  and  separated  from  the  air-reservoir  by  about 
four  inches,  was  w^ide  enough  to  produce  only  a  very  slight  capillary  depression 
in  a  column  of  mercury.  The  effect  of  this  modification  of  the  apparatus  was 
that  when,  after  being  heated  to  100^  and  scaled  at  that  temperature,  the  instru- 
ment was  placed  with  the  tube  pointing  vertically  downwards  and  with  the  point 
dipping  into  mercury,  the  mercury  rose  only  as  far  as  the  wide  part  of  the  tube,  on 
breaking  off  the  point,  and  did  not  reach  the  reservoir  at  alL  Hence  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  air  at  zero  differed  from  that  which  it  had  occupied  at  100°,  only  by  the 
capacity  of  that  portion  of  tlie  tube  which  bocarao  filltHi  with  mercury  on  opening 
tlie  point ;  and  since  the  diameter  of  the  tube  was,  iwith  the  exception  of  the  wider 
portion  already  mentioned,  very  small,  this  capacity  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the  total 
capacity  of  the  instrument.  The  oxperimont  consisted  therefore  essentially  in  a  deter- 
mination of  the  difference  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  at  the  two  temperatures. 
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In  the  third  and  fourth  sets  of  experiments,  the  air-reservoir  was  made  to  communi- 
cate vith  a  manometer,  whereby  the  pressure  upon  the  enclosed  air  could  be  raried  at 
vill  and  aocuratelj  measured.  The  pressures  were  so  regulated  that  Uie  air  was  caused 
to  occupy  accurately  the  same  Tolume  at  0°  and  100^,  and  the  differences  of  pressure 
required  were  determined.  The  apparatus  for  the  third  series  of  experiments  was 
copied,  with  some  improTements  of  detail,  from  that  employed  by  Budberg  in  his 
seooad  series.  The  apparatus  for  the  four^  series  was  the  same  in  principle,  but  its 
construction  was  each  that  the  pressure  upon  the  air  oould  be  determined  with  still 
greater  accuracy  than  was  possible  with  the  preceding  apparatus. 

In  the  fifth  set  of  experiments,  the  pressure  upon  the  air  remained  constant,  and  the 
altemtion  of  ydnme  was  determined  by  weighing  the  quantity  of  mercury  which  filled 
the  space  into  which  it  expanded. 

The  mean  results  of  numerous  experiments  made  by  each  of  these  processes  were  as 
follows : — ^If  po  and  v^  represent  respectively  the  pressure  and  volume  of  the  air  at  0°, 

and  01  and  Vi  its  pressure  and  volume  at  100^,  the  value  of  ^^^—^  was — 

By  the  fint  series 1*36623 

„       second  series 1-36633 

„       third  series 1*36679 

„       fourth  series 1-36650 

„       fifth  series 1-36706 

In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  series,  the  expansion  was  calculated  from  ^e  change 
of  elastic  force  nndeigone  by  the  same  volume  of  air  when  its  temperature  changed 
between  09  and  100^;  in  the  experiments  made  by  the  first  method,  both  pressure  and 
Tolmne  dianged  considerably,  so  that  they  gave  a  mixed  result  From  the  considera- 
tion of  aU  the  experiments  by  the  first  four  methods,  Begnault  adopts  for  the  coefiicient 
of  expanfflon  of  air,  under  constant  volume^  for  1  degree  centigrade  between  0°  and  100% 
the  number 

0-003666  -  27^9  -  5^  newly.. 

This  result  agrees  preciaely  with  that  obtained  by  Magnus. 

Far  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  under  constant  pressure,  Begnault  adopts  the 
Bomber 

000367 

given  by  the  experiments  of  the  fifth  series. 

Similar  experiments  extended  to  other  gases  gave  the  mean  results  recorded  in  the 
ibUowing  table,  in  which  are  also  included  the  results  obtained  by  Magnus : — 

TabU  of  Expansion  of  Gasbs  between  0^  and  100^  at  Ordinary  Pressures, 


Name  of  gas. 

Value  of  a£l  =  1  +  129. 

Po  vo               a 

Constant  Tolume. 

Conatant  preMure. 

Begnaalt. 

Magnuii. 

Regnault. 

Hydrogen 

Air        .... 

Nitrogen 

Carbonic  oxide 

Carbonic  anhydride 

Nitrous  oxide 
1  Sulphurous  anhydride 
'  Cyanogen       • 

1-3667 
1-8666 
1-3668 
1-3667 
1-3688 
1-3676 
1-3845 
1-3829 

1-3657 
1-3665 

1-3691 
1-3856 

•         • 

1-3661 
1-3670 

1-3669 
1-3710 
1-3719 
1-3903 
1-3877 

The  forcgoinj^  results  are  all  deduced  firom  experiments  in  which  the  gases  operated 
upon  were  subject  to  pressures  dififoring  but  littlo  from  the  ordinary  pressure  of  tho 
atmosphere.  In  another  investigation  (Op.  cit,  pp.  96-120)  Regnault  determined  tho 
coc'ffiaenLs  of  expansion  of  air  and  some  other  gases  at  pressures  considerably  different 
from  that  of  the  atmosphere.    The  following  table  gives  the  mean  results : 

*  If  the  ooelBdent  of  expaniion  of  air  be  taken  s=  O*0OjG(;66  ....  It  may  bo  represented  by  thu 
vttli»r  fractioo  s^^t*  *  number  which  ii  very  coDTenlent  for  the  purpowa  of  calculation. 
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Table  o/ExpAKSiON  op  Gasbs  between  QP  and  100<>  at  Varioue  Pressures. 

Am. 


1 

Constant  Volwne, 

Constant  Pressure, 

Density. 
(Density  of  air  at  0°  and 
7G0  mm.  pressure  ss  1.) 

Po              « 

Pressure, 
mm* 

?l.=  l+12^. 

Vq              a 

0-1444 
0-4937 
10000 
2-2084 
2-8213 
4-8100 

1-36482 
1-36672 
1-36660 
1-36760 
1-36894 
1-37091 

760 
2626 
2620 

1-36706 
1-36944 
1-36964 

Carbonic  Anhtdbide. 


Constant  Volume. 

Constant  Pressure. 

Density. 

(Density  of  carbonic 

anhydride  at  OP  and  7tX) 

mm.  pressure  si.) 

Po             a 

Pressure. 

mm. 

r,            100 

1-0000 
11879 
2-2976 
4-7318 

136866 
1-36943 
1-37623 
1-38698 

760 
2620 

1-37099 
1-38466 

Htdbooen. 


SULPHUBOUS  AnHTDBIDB. 


Constant  Pressure.                        \ 

• 

Constant  Pressure. 

Pressure, 
nm. 

vo         ^  a 

Pressure, 
mm. 

5L=l  +  i22. 

ro              a 

760 
2646 

1-36613 
1-36616 

760 
986 

1-3903 
1-3984 

The  following  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these  results: 

1°.  The  coefficients  of  expansion  of  air,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide, 
between  0°  and  100°,  are  sensibly  equal. 

2°.  The  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  condensable  gases,  carbonic  anhydride,  nitrous 
oxide,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  cyanogen,  are  slighSy  greater  than  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  the  permanent  gases.  For  the  condensaole  gases  also  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  (under  constant  pressure)  slightly  exceeds  the  coefficient  of  increase  of  elaa* 
ticity  (the  gas  being  kept  at  constant  Tolume),  a  difference  which  is  likewise  observed, 
though  in  a  le.ss  degree,  in  the  case  of  air. 

Z°.  The  coefficient  for  hydrogen  is  not  influenced  by  a  change  of  pressure  from  1  to  3 
atmospheres.  The  coefficients  for  air,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  sulphurous  anhydride 
are  greater  at  high  densities  and  pressures  than  at  low  ones. 

Notwithstanding  the  differences  in  the  absolute  values  of  the  coefficients  of  expansion 
of  air  at  different  densities,  and  of  air,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  anhydride,  Kegnault 
found  by  direct  experiments  {Op.  cit.  pp.  171-190)  that  the  elastic  force  of  air,  of  any 
initial  pressure  at  0°  between  400  mm.  and  1300  mm.,  and  the  elastic  force  of  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  anhydride  increased  according  to  the  same  law  at  all  temperatures  between 
0°  and  360°  G.  Hence  gas-thermometers  filled  with  air  of  any  density,  or  with  hydrogen, 
or  carbonic  anhydride,  would  give  perfectly  similar  indications,  provided  that^  in  calcu- 
lating the  temperatures,  the  coefficient  proper  to  each  gas  were  employed.  The  coeffi- 
cient  of  expansion  of  sulphurous  anhydnde  was  found  to  diminish,  relatively  to  that  of 
air,  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  rose,  being  0*0038261  at  98-12°  of  the  air-ther- 
mometer, and  00037893  at  310-31°. 

Hence  as  a  general  conclusion:  Although  no  gas  appears  to  follow  aheoluteily  ih^  law 
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of  ezpsDnon  expreaBed  by  the  equationB  (a)  and  (b\  page  45,  the  permanent  gases 
ioUov  this  law  00  closelj  that^  in  all  except  the  most  reiSned  calculations,  these  formnlsd 
may  be  taken  as  strictly  applicable  to  them,  the  value  of  a  being  for  all  a  number 
Hosibij  equal  to  273. 

The  following  consequences  of  these  equations  are  of  importance  in  calculating  the 
ehaages  of  Tolume  and  elastic  force  of  gases  corresponding  to  given  changes  of  tem- 
poatioe:  Let  0  be  the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  gas  at  0^  C,  and  p  its  elastic  force 
at  the  same  temperature ;  let  0,  and  p^  be  the  volume  and  elastic  force  of  the  same 
qosndtf  of  gas  at  any  other  temperature,  t^^ ;  and  let  v^  and  p^  be  the  volume  and 
ttutie  force  conesponding  to  any  third  temperature,  i^^ :  then,  the  volume  at  ^^ 
expreawd  in  terms  of  the  volume  at  0^,  will  be — 

the  voltuiiD  at  0^,  in  terms  of  the  volume  at  /j^,  will  be — 

«      ^    Pi  g  „   Pi  1 


•• 


a    *■ 
£1         273       ^^   Pi  ^  =  t;   ^   - 

Vi   — -     •    <«..^  ^    v.   —      •  '-■  1        .        —    V. 


'  p   •  273  +  *,         *  1>  *  1  +  5TS  ^1   ~    *  !>  '  1  +  0003666^, ' 

nd  the  Tolusne  at  ^^,  in  terms  of  the  volume  at  t^^,  will  be — 

1 

f,    „  *    ^1     ^  +  ^a    =  t,  A,     ^  "^  fl^' 
'        »  p,     a+  t,         « ^,      ,  ^  1  , 

1  +  5  '» 

tf    ■  17    ^    278  +  ^    s,  «  £1.    I  +  0003666  t^ 
»"»;»,•  273  +  <,"*>  ^,   •  1  +  0003666  t^  ' 

iSstic  force  at  <|^,  in  terms  of  the  elastic  force  at  0^,  will  be — 


V     a  + 


^-'U'^i-.)' 


or  «      273  +  <,  i^/,  1\»/  \ 

the  dastie  force  at  0^,  in  tenna  of  the  elastic  force  at  ti^,  will  be-^ 


^-l> 


«,         273  »,  1  «,  1 


»  t;    ■  278T^  "  ^»  r  •  1  +  ^^j   "  ^»  v"  •  1  +  0*003666  <, ' 
sad  the  elastie  force  at  t^^,  in  terms  of  the  elastic  force  at  i^°f  will  be — 

1 


1  +  -<, 


or 


V,      278  +  <^  «£     1  +  0*003666 1^ 

^*  "  ^*  V,    •  273  +  <,   •  ■"  ^»  V,  •  1  +  0003666  *,  * 


It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind,  with  reference  to  all  calculations  of  this  kind, 
that  when  the  ooe£Scient  of  expansion  of  the  permanent  gases  is  said  to  be  uniform  at 
all  temperatures,  and  equal  to  x^,  it  is  not  meant  that  1  vol.  of  a  gas  at  any  tempera- 
tare,  t^^,  becomes  1^  voL  at  the  temperature  {t  +  I)^ ;  but  that  1  vol.  at  0°  becomes 

l|}j  ToL  at  1^,  and  1  +  -^rr^  voL  at  fi,  and  that  consequently  1  voL  at  (9  becomes 
Vouin.  E 
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The  irregularities  in  the  expanBion  of  the  more  condensable  gases,  particularly  sul- 
phurous ai£ jdride,  which  are  brought  to  light  bj  Begnault's  experiments^  are  met  with 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  case  of  all  liquefiable  gases  or  yapours,  and  are  more 
marked  in  proportion  as  the  gases  are  examined  nearer  to  their  points  of  liquefaction. 
The  law  with  regard  to  the  expansion  of  vapours  appears  to  be,  that  their  coefficients 
of  expansion  are  considerably  greater  than  ^  at  temperatures  near  to  the  boiling 
points  of  the  liquids  from  which  they  are  formed,  and  that  they  continue  to  diminish 
as  the  temperature  rises,  so  as  to  approach  more  and  more  closely  to  a  constant  value  of 
nearly  ^.  Hence,  at  sufficiently  high  temperatures,  all  vapours  and  liquefiable  gases 
acquire  the  properties  of  sensibly  perfect  gases.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  coeffi- 
cients  of  expansion  of  diffi^rent  vapours  approach  their  limiting  values,  varies  greatly. 
Some  vapours,  as  that  of  ether,  have  a  nearly  uniform  rate  of  expansion  within  twenty 
or  thirty  degrees  of  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid,  whereas  others  show  a  sensibly 
diminishing  rate  of  expansion  throughout  a  much  wider  interval  of  temperature :  for 
instance,  acetic  acid  through  upwards  of  120  degrees,  and  sulphur- vapour  through 
400  degrees  above  the  boiling  point  of  sulphur.  This  property  of  vapours  is  of  great 
importance  in  relation  to  the  experimental  determination  of  their  densities.  (For 
further  details,  see  Spboific  Gbavity;  also  ii.  811.)  The  fact  of  a  vapour  having 
reached  a  temperature  at  which  its  rate  of  expansion  is  the  same  as  that  of  air,  is 
indicated  by  its  density,  compared  with  that  of  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pres- 
sure, remaining  constant  for  any  further  rise  of  temperature :  thus  the  density  of  acetic 
acid  vapour  (boiling  point  118*^)  was  found,  by  Cahours,  to  be, 

at    125°       150°,      180°       200<»,      240°       270°       310°,      336°  C, 
«  3-180,     2727,     2-438,     2-248,     2090,     2088,     2085,     2  083. 

That  is  to  say,  it  expands  more  rapidly  than  air  up  to  about  240°,  but  above  that 
temperature  its  expansion  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  air. 

Relation  between  the  Expansion  of  a  perfect  Gas  and  the  Quantity  of  Heat  required 
to  produce  it, — ^Equation  (o)  (page  45)  may  be  written — 

p  v  =  m  (1  +  a  ^), (e) 

if  we  put  m  for  «/a,  and  a  for  —  =  coefficient  of  expansion.    Let  the  volume,  t»,  bo 

expressed  in  cubic  metres,  the  pressure,  />,  in  kilogrammes  per  square  metre,  and  the 
temperature,  t,  in  degrees  of  the  centigrside  thermometer.  Then,  since  f7i  is  a  constant, 
its  value  is  independent  of  the  variations  of  v,  p,  and  <,  and  in  order  to  find  it>  we 
may  make  any  suppositions  we  please  with  regard  to  these  factors.  To  determine  its 
value,  let  p  be  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure  of  0-76  metre  referred  to  1  square 
metre,  «  10,333  kilogr.,  let  v  be  one  cubic  metre,  and  let  t  be  0°  C.  Then  we  see  that 
m  must  be  the  atsuospheric  pressure  on  1  square  metre  »  10,333  kilogr.  «  if,  and  we 
have— 

^w  -fi(l  +  aO (/) 

In  fig,  533  let  distances  measured  parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscissae,  OY,  repTOseut 
volumes,  and  distances  measured  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ordinates,  OP,  represent  pres- 
Fiq  533.  sures.     Then,  since  the  condition  of  a  gas  is  de- 

*  fined  if  p  and  v,  two  of  the  three  variable  quantities 

upon  which  it  depends,  are  known,  that  condition 
may  be  represented  by  the  position  of  a  point  rela- 
tively to  the  lines  OP  and  OV.  Let  the  point  A 
represent  the  initial  condition  (^  .  t;)  of  a  gas :  -we 
will  consider  the  quantities  of  heat  which  must  be 

■      ':*C«'-«0  imparted  to,  or  withdrawn  from,  the  gas,  in  order  to 

i  make  it  pass  through  the  series  of  conditions  repre- 

sented by  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  ADBCA,  parallel 
to  OP  and  OV. 

1.  When  the  gas  passes  from  the  state  A  to  the 

^p'"^) "C  state  D,  its  elastic  force  increases  while  its  Tolume, 

v^  remains  unaltered;  to  produce  this  change,  its 
temperature  must  be  raised  from  t  to  the  temperature 

^1  which  is  given  by  the  equation  p'  v  ^liiX  +  «^|), 

^  which,  combined  with  (/),  pv  ==  -ff(l  +  a  t\  gives 
(p'  —  p)  t;  -•  £f  a  ^<i  —  t\  Hence,  putting  D  for  the  weight  of  a  cubic  metre  of  the  gas 
at  0°,  and  c  for  its  specific  heat  when  kept  at  a  constant  volume,  we  have  for  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  imparted  to  the  gajs  to  produce  the  change  in  question, 
tne  expression — 

q^Dc{t,~t); 


o 
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l»t>  by  tbe  last  eqiiation,  ti^  i  =  v  ^  „  ^ ,  therefore — 


2.  Wlien  the  gas  passes  from  the  condition  D  to  the  condition  B,  it  remains  nnder 
the  eoDstant  pressore  p\  but  its  yolnme  increases  from  t;  to  i;' :  its  temperature  must 
therefore  be  still  fiixther  raised  to  t\  which  is  given  by  the  formula  p'v'  ^  H{\  ■{-  a  t). 
Thii^  combined  with  f'  v  ^  H{1  •¥  at{),  gives  j>  (V  —  v)  -»  Ha (^  —  <,) ;  hence  the 
qnaatity  of  heat  required  will  be  ^i  »  Dc'  (f  —  tX  o'  denoting  the  specific  heat  under 
eomtant  pressure.  Patting  for  f  —  <i  its  value  deduced  from  the  previous  equation, 
this  beoomee-- 

?.  -  ;^  ey  (t,' -  ») (A) 

S.  In  pessing  from  the  condition  B  to  the  condition  C,  the  gas  is  cooled  without 
change  of  volume ;  the  ooiresponding  temperature  t^  is  therefore  given  by  the  formula 
pf/'»JS(l  +  a*,),  which,  combinedwithi>V«ir(l  +  aO,  gives(p'  -^)t;'-a'o(r-<,). 
The  heat  that  must  be  withdrawn  will  therefore  be  ^  »  2>o  (^  —  <,),  or,  by  substitution — 

f(  -  m""' if' -  p) » 

1  Lastly,  when  the  gas  passes  from  the  condition  C  to  its  original  condition  A, 
it  eoob  under  the  constant  pressure  jp,  and  its  temperature  again  becomes  t^  defined 
by  the  formula  ^««J5r(l  +  a^),  which,  combined  with  pv  ^  H{\  +  a  ^A  gives 
^(»'  —  «)  »  Ba(t^  —  t).  The  quantity  of  heat  to  be  withdrawn,  to  cause  the  tem- 
peiature  to  fidl  from  ^,  to  ^  vrill  be  j\  ■■  Dc'  {t^  —  <),  which,  by  substitution,  becomes — 

S'l-'-^^Cpiv'^v) (*) 

Hie  general  result  is  that,  during  the  passage  of  the  gas  from  the  state  A  to  the  state 
B,  a  quantity  of  heat  is  expended  which  (by  ff  and  h)  is  represented  by — 

C-j  +  jr,  -  —  [c»(y-_p)  +  o'/(t/- t;)];     ....     (0 

tad  thatt  during  the  return  of  the  gas  from  the  condition  B  to  the  condition  A,  a 
quantity  of  heat  is  evolved,  which  (by  i  and  k)  is  expressed  by — 

G^- j' +j/ «_[<?»'(/ -p)  +  c'i?(t;' -  t;)] (m) 

Gooseqiiently,  there  is  an  ultimate  expenditure  of  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to— 

C  -  C  -  ^{C  -  c)  (i»'  -  J>)(t^  -  v), 

a  quanti^  which  is  necessarily  positive,  so  long  aA  p'  -^p  and  v'  ->  t;  are  positive  (that 
is,  80  long  as  any  actual  increase  of  pressure  and  volume  takes  place),  being  propor- 
tknal  to  Uie  product  of  these  two  quantities,  and  is  represented  by  the  area  of  the 
rectangle  ADBCA 

By  tzadng  in  the  same  way  the  heat  expended  and  evolved  in  the  cycle  of  changes 
TCpRseoted  by  the  pwsage  of  the  point  A  about  the  same  rectangle,  but  in  the  opposite 
diieetion,  ACBDA,  it  would  be  found  that,  as  a  final  result,  a  quantity  of  heat «  4—  Of 
WDnid  be  etnlced  by  the  process  instead  of  expended.  Hence  we  see  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  neeeeaazy  to  change  the  condition  of  a  gas  from  A  (p .  v)  tx>  B  {p\  v'),  depends 
not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  conditions  A  and  B,  but  also  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
pasBige  from  one  to  the  other  takes  place. 

If  B  approaches  indefinitely  near  to  A,  the  quantity  of  heat,  Q  —  Q',  expended  or 
efohed  as  the  point  A  passes  round  the  rectangular  circuit  approaches  indefinitely  to 
the  Tahie  0.  Tnat  is,  in  order  to  cause  a  gas  to  pass  from  the  condition  A  to  the  condi- 
tion B,  infinitelj  near  to  it,  the  same  infinitely  small  quantity  of  heat  must  be  expended 
whether  the  passage  is  in  the  direction  ADB,  the  direetion  AGB,  or  that  of  the  diameter 
ef  the  rectangle,  AB.  Hence,  an  element,  AB,  of  any  curve  may  be  replaced  by  its  two 
projectioDS  DA  and  DB  parallel  to  the  axes,  and  changes  of  condition  represented  by 
airve>lines  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  rectan^lar  elements  parallel  to  these 
ttsii  so  that  the  result  derived  firom  the  consideration  of  the  rectangular  circuit  ABBOA 
any  he  extended  to  a  closed  circuit  of  any  form  whatever.  (Bourget,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys, 
[8]  IvL  257 ;  alao  Dagain*s  Ihnti  de  Physimte,  2nd  ed.  ii.  612.— See  further  the  section 
of  tins  artide :  Belations  of  Heat  to  Mechanical  Energy.) 
Attention  must  here  be  drawn  to  an  important  consequence  ox  the  rehttions  that  we 
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have  found  to  exist  between  the  preanire,  volnme,  and  temperatore  of  a  eas.  The 
consequence  referred  to  will  be  most  easily  deduced  trom  the  above  equations  ( J)  and  (k), 
which  show  that,  when  a  gas  expands  fh>m  the  volume  «  to  the  volume  t^,  under  the 
constant  pressure  p^  a  quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed  equal  to 

and  that  when  the  gas  contracts  from  the  volume  t^  to  the  volume  t;,  under  the  same 
pressure,  an  equal  quantity  of  hea^  10  evolved.  It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  above 
equation,  that  ifp,  the  pressure  upon  the  gas,  is  nothing,  the  quantity  of  heat,  q,  needed 
to  cause  the  gas  to  expand  will  also  be  nothing.  This  condition  is  actually  fulfilled 
when,  instead  of  having  to  force  up  a  piston  or  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
in  its  expansion,  a  gas  is  allowed  to  expand  into  a  vacuous  space ;  and  it  has  been 
experimentally  proved  by  Joule  that  the  expansion  of  a  gas,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  not  attended  with  expenditure  or  absorption  of  heat.  He  immersed  two  copper 
vessels  in  water,  and  removed  the  air  from  one  and  compressed  an  additional  quantity 
of  air  into  the  other,  until  the  pressure  amounted  to  22  atmospheres :  on  opening  a 
communication  between  the  two,  air  rushed  from  the  latter  vessel  into  the  exhausted 
one  until  the  pressure  in  both  was  11  atmospheres.  Nevertheless,  the  water  by  which 
they  were  surrounded  indicated  no  alteration  of  temperature. 

Absolute  Zero  cf  temperature, — ^It  results  from  the  frmdamental  formula  of  gaseous 
expansion, 

|>«  a  J  (a  +  t\ 

that^  if  the  temperature,  <,  of  a  gas  were  reduced  until  it  became  m  —  a  »  «  273,  the 
gas  would  cease  to  have  any  gaseous  elasticity — the  product  of  elastic  force  into  volume 
would  be  B  0.  The  temperature  —  273°  G.  is  ther^ore  called  the  absolute  zero  of 
temperature,  and  temperatures  reckoned  from  it  are  called  absolute  temperatures. 
These  are  obviously  obtained  in  any  case  by  adding  273  to  the  number  of  degrees  by 
which  a  temperature  is  expressed  on  the  centigrade  scale;  and  by  employing  them  in 
the  expression  of  the  laws  regulating  the  relations  between  temperature  and  other 
properties,  the  resulting  expressions  are  often  much  simpler  than  tnose  required  when 
temperatures  are  en)r^}sed  according  to  any  ordinary  thermometric  scale.  Thus,  for 
instance,  by  usi^g  r(^t-\-  273)  to  denote  the  absolute  temperature  corresponding  to  the 
centigrade  temperature  t,  we  have  for  the  fundamental  formulsd  (a)  and  (6)  (page  46) 
relating  to  pressure,  volnme,  and  temperature,  the  expressions 

«  «  a  Jr  and  - —  «  -, 
"^  p  V       r' 

and  corresponding  simplifications  will  be  found  to  result  in  many  other  cases. 

Xsi^analoii  of  ^qaldai — The  relation  between  the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of 
liquid  and  its  temperature  follows  no  simple  general  law,  such  as  that  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  applies,  at  least  approximately,  in  the  case  of  gases.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  only  has  almost  every  liquid  a  coefficient  of  expansion  different  ftom  that  of  any 
other,  but  the  coefficient  of  the  same  liquid  varies  to  an  important  extent  with  changes 
of  temperature. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  extent  to  which  the  volume  of  liquid  substances  is 
influenced  by  external  pressure  (ELASTicrrr,  ii.  370),  it  may,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be 
considered  as  a  function  of  their  tem^rature  alone,  instead  of  as  a  fiinction  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure  combined,  as  with  gases.     It  results  also  f^m  the  cohesion  of 
liquids,  which  causes  them  always  to  have  a  definite  limiting  surface,  that  their  volumes 
can  be  determined  by  observations  of  a  more  direct  kind  than  those  which  can  be  made 
on  gaseous  bodies.    Hence,  an  obvious  method  of  determining  the  expansion  of  a  liquid, 
is  to  observe  ^how  many  divisions  of  a  vessel  graduated  into  parts  of  equal  capacity,  are 
filled  by  the  same  weight  of  it  at  various  temperatures.    Such  a  method,  however, 
would  only  be  exact  if  the  capacity  of  the  containing  vessel  were  known,  not  merely  at 
some  one  temperature,  but  at  each  temperature  at  which  an  observation  of  the  liquid 
was  made.    Thus,  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  conclude  that  the  expansion  of  a  liquid 
between  O^'  and  100°  amounted  to  1  per  cent.,  beoause  the  same  quantity  which  filled 
100  divisions  at  the  former  temperature  occupied  101  divisions  at  the  latter;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  liquid,  without  at  the  same  time  raising  the 
temperature,  and  so  altering  the  capacity,  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.     It  is 
therefore  necessaiy  to  distinguish  between  the  apparent  expansion  of  liquids,  or  that 
which  would  result  from  o&ervations  made  in  the  manner  that  has  been  described, 
without  taking  aocoimt  of  the  ehanges  of  capacity  of  the  containing  vessel,  and  their 
real  or  abeoliUe  expansion,  which  is  the  apparent  expansion  corrected  for  the  simul- 
taneous expansion  of  the  vesseL     Of  course,  in  measuring  the  changes  of  volume  of 
gaseous  boaies,  the  expansion  of  the  containing  vessel  requires  to  be  similarly  taken 
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into  aeooimt,  Init  in  this  case  it  is  of  xnncfa  less  relative  consequence  than  it  is  in  the 
ease  of  Bqnids :  thus,  for  example,  the  apparent  expansion  of  air  in  a  glass  yessel  would 
only  differ  from  its  x«al  expansicHi  about  in  the  proportion  of  140 :  141 ;  whereas,  in  the 
ease  of  mercuiy,  the  differenee  would  amount  to  <Aie  serenth  of  the  total  effect  to  be 
oUerred. 

BdatUm  between  the  Absolute  and  Apparent  Expansion  of  Liquids. — ^From  what  has 
tMen  alreadj  said,  it  will  be  eridtnt  that  the  apparent  expansion  of  a  liquid  is  equal  to 
ita  ahsoihite  expaasioD  for  the  same  interral  of  temperature  diminished  by  the  corre-^ 
apcmding  exp«nsion  of  the  containing  yesseL  That  is,  if  A  be  the  coefiicient  of  absolute 
expansion  of  a  liquid,  and  9  its  coefficient  at  apparent  expansion,  the  relation  between 
these  two  quantities  will  be  the  following : — ^Let  V  be  the  volume  of  the  liquid,  and 
eonsequently  of  that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  it  fills,  at  0° ;  and  let  V"  be  the  capa- 
dtj,  estimated  at  0^,  of  bo  much  of  the  vessel  as  it  fills  when  its  temperature  has  been 
njsed  I^.  Then  the  real  volume  of  the  h'quid  at  the  latter  temperature  will  be 
r(l  -t-  A),  and  the  real  volume  of  the  portion  of  the  vessel  occupied  by  it  wiU  be 
P(l  +  It)  (putting  a  for  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  material  of  the 
Tosel):  hence  we  have-^ 

r(X  +  it)»r(l  +  A% 

or  V*  -V       A  -<c 

V        *    1  +  K* 

but  r*  —  F  is  the  apparent  incNase  of  volume  of  the  liquid^  for  a  rise  of  temperature  of 

V  ^  V 
one  degree ;  — ^^ —  is  therefore  its  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  b  ^  Accordingly — 

8  sa   -   ""    ,  or  A  B  S  +  K  +  9  k; 
1  +  jc' 

bat  as  S  and  a  are  always  small  fractions,  we  may  disregard  their  product,  9  «r,  and  put 
A  "  B  +  ir :  that  is,  the  cot^pcient  of  absolute  expansion  of  a  liquid  is  equal  to  its  co^- 
eient  of  appetrent  expansion  in  a  itessel  of  any  material,  together  with  the  coefficient  of 
cubical  expansion  of  the  material  of  which  the  vessel  is  made. 

By  far  the  meet  accurate  method  of  measuring  the  capacity  of  a  vessel,  and  of  finding 
the  relative  values  of  divisions  which  may  be  marked  upon  it^  is  to  determine  the 
weight  of  mercury  which  fiUs  it  up  to  the  zero  point  of  the  scale,  and  also  the  weight 
which  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  any  two  divisions.  But  since  both  the 
capacity  of  the  vessel  and  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  vary  with  variations  of  tem- 
perature, tiie  different  weights  of  mercury  which  fill  the  vessel  at  different  temperatures 
do  not  at  once  enable  its  relative  capacities  at  these  temperatures  to  be  calculated ;  for 
this  it  is  necessary  that  the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  should  be  previously  known. 
Hence  the  abeolute  expansion  of  mercury  (which,  on  account  of  its  inalterability  and 
its  property  of  not  wetting  glass,  is  bett^  adapted  for  measuring  purposes  than  any 
other  Imuid)  is  a  necessary  preUminary  datum  for  the  determination  of  the  absolute 
expansion  of  liquids  in  general 

Determination  of  the  Absolute  Expansion  of  Mercury. — Enough  has  already  been 
said  to  make  it  evident  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  trustworthy  determination  of  this 
eonstant,  some  method  must  be  devised  whose  results  are  wholly  unaffected  by  changes 
in  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  mercury  is  contained.  A  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  apparently  very  difficult  problem  was  first  given  by  Dulong  and  Petit  (Ann. 
Ch.  Fhya.  [2]  vii  124  (1817);  Daguin's  Traiti  de  Physique,  2nd  ed.  ii.  187 ;  see  also 
Begnault,  Belation  des  Experiences,  ^c,  pp.  277-280.  Paris,  1847).  Their  method 
eoosisted  in. measuring  the  heights  of  columns  of  mercury  at  different  temperatures^ 
which  produced  equilibrium  with  another  column  of  the  same  liquid  of  constant  height^ 
and  k^  always  at  0°. 

If  h  denotes  the  height  of  the  column  at  0^,  d  the  density  of  mercury  at  this  same 
temperature,  h'  the  height  of  the  column  at  t9,  which  produces  equilibrium  with  the 
first,  and  d  the  density  of  mercuiy  at  the  temperature  t,  we  have — 

A'       d 
h^  d:'  . 

iZepresenting  by  tr  and  t/  the  volumes  of  the  same  weight  of  mercury  at  0^  and  at  ^°, 

we  get— 

rf       t/        ,  .,«<*' 

--n  —   and  consequently  —  -s  --. 
d       V  ^        ^  V       h 

Ihtt  mesa  coefficient  of  expansion  between  0^  and  f^  is  therefore — 

e/  -  t,       h'-  h 
8.  -  -^  -  -^--, 
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and  ita  dstermination  wquireB  only  that  the  difference  of  height  of  the  two  columm, 
and  the  abwjinte  height  irftlie  column  at  jero,  should  be  accoratelj  insaiured. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Dalong  and  Petit  for  the  puppoee  of  patting  this  method 
into  practice  is  repreeanl«d  in  fia.  634.  It  consisted  of  ■  Jdod  of  inTerted  glass  syphon, 
the  tTO  yertioal  tauiches  of  wmch  (A  and  B)  were  ahoat  0-56  metre  long,  and  oom- 
mnnieated  below  by  a  horizontal  tube  of  Toiy  small  diameter.  The  branch  A  wM 
sarTounded  by  a  cylinder  of  tinned  iron  which  was  kept  full  of  iee;  the  other  branch,  B, 
occupied  the  middl*  of  a  (ylindiical  copper  vessel  filled  with  oil  and  built  into  ft  fumaoe. 
Fig.  (3*. 


(b  the  fleure,  the  front  wall  of  the  Amace,  aa  well  as  a  part  of  the  cylinders  mmmnd- 
ing  each  branch  of  the  syphon,  is  represented  as  having  been  rrmoved.)  The  qimn- 
tity  of  mercury  in  the  appaiBtos  was  so  a(|jast«d  that  the  meniacus  in  the  tube  B 
was  a  little  above  the  cover  of  the  oil-bath,  and  the  difierence  in  the  height  of  the  two 
colnmne  wan  measured  by  a  cathetometer  (an  instrument  devised  by  Dnlong  and  Petit, 


of  which  were  of  the  same  Ipiigth  aa  the  mercoiy-colunm  m  the  tube  B,  and  were 
placed  near  to  and  parallel  with  it. 

The  fbllowing  table  gives  the  general  results  of  a  great  nnmbrr  of  determinations 
made  with  this  apparatDs; 

Abtolate  Eapantton  qf  Meremy  (Dntong  and  Petit). 


Hein  cocfflcltnt  of  BipuDon  tonnied  from  0°. 

lOO"  C. 

200"     .         .        . 

800°     . 

■At     ■     .     ■     .     >^     ■      ■     ■     ■     ^5-0-00018018 
sA.     ■     ■     -     ■     I^     .     .     ■     ■     lA.  -     -00018433 
«^....r^....MW-    -00018868 

NotwithBtanding  the  great  approach  to  accoracy  which  was  undoubtedly  made  in 
these  experiments,  the  results  were  still  affected  bv  sources  of  error  which,  in  th« 
determination  of  a  physical  constant  of  such  primary  importance  as  the  one  in  question, 
cannot  be  considered  as  imtnateriaL  The  chief  of  these  are:  the  uncertainly  of  the 
detertninatione  of  the  tempenture  of  the  heated  column,  ariaing  (1)  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  old  (and  inaccurate)  coefficient  for  the  expansion  c?  air,  namely  0'00375, 
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in  lednciiig  the  indications  of  the  air-thermometer;  (2)  the  cooling  effect  of  the 
externa]  air  upon  the  portion  of  the  heated  column  which  rose  aboTe  the  cover  of  the 
oil-bath ;  (3)  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  temperature  of  the  oil-bath  at  different 
depths ;  and  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  two  mercmy-columns,  wherebj  a  very 
email  absolute  error  in  the  measurement  of  h  and  h'  comes  to  have  a  considerable  effect 


on  the  TBiue  of  the  fraction 


A' -A 


»  8. 


Fisf.  635. 


In  order  to  obtain  results  which  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  free  from  the  errors 
thus  arising,  I^gnault  (Selaiion  des  Exp^rievces,  ^c,  pp.  271-328.  Paris,  1847)  repeated 
the  determination  of  the  absolute  expansion  of  mer- 
flny,  by  a  method  similar  in  principle  to  that  of 
Dnlong  and  Petit,  but  somewhat  different  in  execution. 
The  arrangement  of  his  apparatus  will  be  intelligible 
£tvm  fia.  535.  AB  and  CD  are  two  iron  tubes,  1*5 
metre  long  and  10  mm.  in  internal  diameter  (in  the 
figure  the  diameter  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length),  connected  above  by  the  ho- 
rizontal iron  tube  AC,  of  2*6  mm.  (0*1  inch)  internal 
diameter,  and  respectively  communicating  below  with 
the  horizontal  tubes  BE  and  DF,  likewise  of  2*5  mm. 
diameter,  which  in  their  turn  carry  the  vertical  glass 
tubes  £0  and  FG.  The  apparatus  having  been 
adjusted  so  that  the  tubes  AB  and  CD  are  exactly 
vertical,  and  the  tubes  AC,  BE,  and  DF  exactly 
horizontal,  mercury  is  poured  into  it  through  one 
of  the  short  tubes,  open  at  both  ends,  by  which  both 
AB  and  CD  are  surmounted,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  liquid  rises  in  the  glass  tubes  EG  and  FG,  air  is 
compressed  into  a  copper  receiver  communicating 
with  them  by  the  leaden  pipe  G,  so  as  to  keep  the 
leyel  of  the  mercury  near  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
tubes.  The  addition  of  mercury  is  continued  until 
it  begins  to  run  o«t  at  a  hole,  O,  bored  in  the  upper 
side  of  the  tube  AC.  The  vertical  tube  AB  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  an  oil-bath ;  CD  is  surrounded  by  a  constant  current  of  cold  water. 

On  heating  the  tube  AB,  the  density  of  the  mercury  contained  in  it  was  of  course 
diminished,  and  consequently  equilibrium  of  pressure  in  the  tubes  EG  and  FG  could 
only  be  maintained  by  the  sinking  of  the  mercury-column  in  the  former.  The  elastic 
force  of  the  compressed  air  in  the  receiver  was  therefore  balanced—  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  heated  column  of  mercury  of  the  height  AB,  =  S,  diminished  by 
that  of  the  column  in  £,  »  A;  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  pressure  of  the  cold  column 
CD,  as  H\  diminished  by  that  of  the  column  in  F,  i^  n.  The  temperature  of  the  column 
AB  was  indicated  by  an  air-thermometer,  that  of  CD  by  three  mercurial  thermometers 
in  the  water-vessel  which  surrounded  it,  and  that  of  the  mercury  in  £  and  F  by  a 
thermometer  placed  between  them  as  shown  in  the  figure.  When  the  necessary  cor- 
rections ibr  the  differences  of  temperature  of  the  several  mercury-columns  had  been 
applied,  the  formula  for  the  absolute  expansion  became — 

(g'-A-)-(g-A)_ 

But  since  the  required  corrections  involved  the  knowledge  of  the  very  coefficient  sought^ 
the  ealculation  could  only  be  made  by  the  method  of  successive  approximations :  that 
is,  Dulong  and  Petit's  coefficient  was  first  assumed  in  order  to  calculate  an  approximate 
resnh;  then  the  number  so  obtained  was  substituted  for  the  old  coeffideut^  and  so  a 
still  more  accurate  result  was  arrived  at. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  the  tubes  AB  and  CD  were  connected  at  the  bottom 
by  a  continuous  horizontal  tube,  and  the  tube  AC  was  cut  across,  vertical  glass  tubes 
being  inserted  into  the  two  halves,  wherein  the  different  heights  attained  by  the  mer- 
cuiy-eolamns  could  be  observed.  In  this  state,  the  apparatus  was  merely  a  modified 
form  of  that  employed  by  Dulong  and  Petit. 

The  results  ultimately  arrived  at  are  given  in  the  following  table,  the  temperatures 
in  the  first  column  of  which  are  those  measured  by  the  air-thermometer. 

Hie  numbers  in  the  last  column  of  this  table  represent  the  amounts  by  which  a  unit 
Tolome  of  mercury  expands  for  a  rise  of  temperature  of  one  degree  centigrade  at  various 
lemperatures  between  O^'  and  350^.  Thus^  100,000,000  cubic  millimetres  of  mercury, 
neanired  at  0°,  ooeupy  100,017,905  cubic  millimetres  at  1^;  100,000,000  cubic  milli- 
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AbsoltUe  Expansion  of  Mercury  (Begnault). 


Temperature  s=  t. 

Volume  at  <^. 

Mean  coefficient  of  expan- 
■lon  between  0°  and  t\ 

True  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion at  f. 

OO 

1-000000 

000000000 

0-00017905 

10 

1-001792 

0-00017925 

000017950 

20 

1003590 

000017961 

0-00018001 

30 

1005393 

0-00017976 

0-00018051 

40 

1007201 

000018002 

000018102 

50 

1-009013 

000018027 

0-00018152 

60 

1-010831 

0-00018052 

0-00018203 

70 

1-012655 

0-00018078 

0-00018253 

80 

1-014482 

0-00018102 

000018304 

90 

1016316 

0-00018128 

0-00018364 

100 

1-018153 

0-00018153 

0-00018405* 

110 

1-019996 

000018178 

0-00018465 

120 

1-021844 

000018203 

0-00018505 

130 

1-023697 

.  0-00018228 

0-00018656 

140 

1-025555 

0-00018254 

0-00018606 

150 

1-027419 

0-00018279 

0-00018657 

160 

1-029287 

0-00018304 

0-00018707 

170 

1-031160 

0-00018329 

000018758 

180 

1033039 

0-00018355 

0-00018808 

190 

1-034922 

0-00018380 

0-00018859 

200 

1-036811 

0-00018405 

0-00018909 

210 

1038704 

000018430 

0-00018959 

220 

1040603 

0-00018456 

000019010 

230 

1-042506 

0-00018481 

000019061 

240 

1-044415 

0-00018606 

000019111 

250 

1-046329 

000018531 

0-00019161 

260 

1-048247 

0-00018557 

000019212 

270 

1-060171 

000018582 

0-00019262 

280 

1-052100 

0-00018607 

d-00019313 

290 

1054034 

0-00018632 

000019363 

300 

1-066973 

000018668 

0-00019413 

310 

1-057917 

000018683 

0-00019464 

320 

1-059866 

000018708 

000019515 

330 

1061820 

0-00018733 

0-00019665 

340 

1-063778 

0-00018758 

000019616 

350 

1-065743 

000018784 

000019666 

metres,  measured  at  300°,  become  100,019,413  cubic  millimetres  at  301°.  Accordingly, 
the  t  r  n  e  CO  ef  f  i  ci  en  t  of  expansicm  increases  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  third  column 
contains  the  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  the  difference  between  the  volume  ( Vt)  of 
mercuiy  at  <°  and  the  volume  of  tJie  same  weieht  at  0°  (  F©  «  1)  by  the  number  of 
degrees  of  temperature  («<),  that  is  to  say,  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion 

between  0°  and  i9,  — ^- — .    Between  0°  and  100°,  the  mean  coefficients  vaiy  so  little 

that  the  real  expansion  of  mercuiy,  and  much  more  therefore  its  smaller  apparent 
expansion  in  glass,  may  be  taken  as  proportional  to  the  temperature  measured  by  the 
air-thermometer.  A  careful  comparison  of  an  air-thermometer  and  a  mercurial  ther- 
mometer, upon  which  the  points  0°  and  100°  had  been  determined  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  which  therefore  necessarily  agreed  at  these  temperatures,  showed 
the  following  differences  between  the  indications  of  the  two  instruments : 

Temperatures  by  air-thermometer — 

-86°    0°     +  100<>     129-9°     148-7®    1970°    246°    292*7®    350°; 
Temperatures  by  mercurial  thermometer — 

-  36°    0°     +  100°    130°       150°       200°        250®    800°       360^ 

From  this  table  it  results  that  if  the  real  expansion  of  mercuiy  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  temperature,  the  conesponding  temperatures  of  the  air-  and  mercurial 
thermometers  wul  be— 

*  In  Regnault*!  original  paper,  the  true  coefficient  of  expansion  at  100^  is  giren,  doubtleu  in  conce- 
quenoe  of  a  mliprint,  ai  01)0018905,  and  the  same  number  is  repeated  In  rarioui  other  places :  e.  g* 
Handwfirterb.  der  Chemie,  Snd  ed.  fi.  [1],  567,  article  Ausdeknungi  also  Daguia*s  Tn^  4e  Pk^fffue, 
a.  193.    Paris,  1861. 
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Air-tharmometer — 

0^      6(P      100°       130«      150®       200O      260®      300®      360®; 
Meicnrial  theimometer — 

0*>      49-6°    100®       180-6®    161®       202*8®    2662®   308*3®   362*2®. 

By  a  series  of  observataons  of  the  heights  of  two  mercurial  barometers,  one  of  which 
WIS  kept  at  a  temperature  near  0®  C,  while  the  other  was  heated  to  a  higher  tempera- 
tore,  Militzer  (JPogg.  Ann.  Izzz.  66)  obtained  for  the  mean  coefficient  of  absolute 
eipsnaion  of  mercury  between  0®  and  100®,  the  number 

0O0017406  ±  000000082  =  j^  (»  ±  gls)' 
iHbich  differs  oonsiderably  from  B^gnault's  result^  and  is  probably  less  accurate. 

Apparent  ExpanwUm  of  Mercury^  and  determination  of  the  Cubical  Expansion  of 
Gwt  vesads^ — By  help  of  the  foregoing  table  of  the  absolute  expansion  dT  mercuiy, 
the  cubical  expansion  of  gUss  vessels  may  be  determined.  For  this  purpose  the  neck  of 
the  Tcssel  is  drawn  out  to  a  capillary  point;  it  is  filled  with  mercury,  care  being  taken 
to  exclude  all  moisture  or  air ;  exposed  successively  to  the  temperatures  0®  and  100®,  and 
weighed  with  the  quantity  of  mercury  which  fills  it  at  each  of  these  temperatures.    Let 

the  weight  of  the  empty  glass  vessel  be ea  tb, 

the  weight  of  the  vessel  filled  with  mercury  at  0®        .        .        .        .        ^W, 
the  weight  of  the  vessel  filled  with  mercury  at  100®    .        .        .        .         ^W\ 
let  A  be  the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury,  and  k  the  cubical  expansion  of  glass 
between  0®  and  100® ;  then  we  have 

■577 —  i 1  and  therefore  k  —  r« (1  +  A)  *  1. 

When  once  the  cubical  expansion  of  a  glass  vessel  is  known,  the  absolute  expansion 
of  any  liquid  can  be  deduced,  in  the  manner  already  explained  (p.  63),  fhom  its 
apparent  expansion  as  observed  in  this  vessel.  Hence  a  problem  of  frequent  occur- 
rence is  to  determine  the  expansion  of  the  glass  of  a  vessel  shaped  like  a  thermometer, 
and  provided  with  a  divided  stem,  for  which  the  relative  capacities  of  the  bulb  and  *f 
one  division  of  the  stem  have  been  previously  determined.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  only 
neoessazy  to  fill  the  apparatus  to  some  particular  point  of  the  scale  with  well-boiled 
metcuiy,  and  to  observe  the  apparent  volumes  of  the  mercury,  v  and  v\  at  0®  and  100®, 
expfeesed  in  divisions  ef  the  scale :  the  expansion  of  the  glass  can  then  be  calculated. 
For  (p.  63)  the  apparent  volume  of  the  mercury  at  100®  is  equal  to  its  volume  at  0® 
incraased  by  the  amount  of  its  absolute  expansion  between  0®  and  100® ;  that  is : — 

t^  (1  +  k)  «  V  (1  +  A),  oric  =  -,  (1  +  A)  -  1. 

The  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  in  glass  varies  with  the  kind  of  glass  employed, 
but  may  be  taken  on  an  average  »  0'0001646  for  each  degree  centigrade.  This  value 
may  be  used,  for  instance,  without  hesitation  in  calculating  the  corrected  length  of  the 
portion  of  the  thread  of  mercury  in  a  thermometer  which  is  not  exposed  to  the  tem- 
perature that  is  to  be  measured.  (See  below,  Determination  of  Boiling  Points. )  Between 
0®  and  100®  the  apparent  volume  of  mercury  in  glass  increases  in  the  proportion  of 
1 : 1-01646,  iHiile  the  real  volume  increases  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  1*01816;  hence  the 
eubical  expansion  of  glass  is 

1*01816 

'^  =•  1  ntg^g  -  1  «  0*002663. 
1*01546 

Another  case  in  which  the  absolute  expansion  of  mercuzj  requires  to  be  taken  into 
■eoount^  is  in  reducing  barometric  observations  to  0®  C.    (Babombtbb,  i  612,  613.) 

Etpannon  of  other  Liquids, — The  absolute  expansion  of  any  liquid  can  now  be 
ascertained  by  filling  with  it  a  small  class  bottle,  whose  cubical  expansion  has  been 
ptwiooaly  ascertained  in  the  manner  a&eady  described,  and  weighing  the  bottle  with 
the  quantity  of  liquid  which  fills  it  at  different  temperatures.  But  a  more  rapid 
method,  and  therefore  one  more  frequently  adopted,  is  to  observe  th^  apparent  expan- 
sion of  the  liquid  in  a  dUatometery  an  instrument  shaped  just  like  a  common  mercurial- 
thermometer,  and  then  to  correct  these  observations  for  the  previously  known  cubical 
expansion  of  the  glass.     In  this  way  very  numerous  determinations  have  been  made  by 

Isidore  Pierre  (Ann.Ch.Ph^.  [3]  xv.  326;  xix.  193;  xx.  6;  xxi.  336;  xxxi.  118; 

^mm  199)  and  by  Hermann  Kopp  (Fogg.  Ann.  Ixxii.  1  and  223;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

vij.  267;  xer.  307 ;  zcvi  163  and  303 ;  c.  19).    The  principal  results  of  these  inves- 

ta^fstiffOB  an  giveii  below. 
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The  presence  of  saline  substances  in  solution  in  water  renders  its  rate  of  expansion 
more  uniform,  both  below  and  abore  100^.  [For  determinations  of  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion of  aqueous  solutions,  see  Kremers  (Pogg.  Ann.  c.  394;  Jahresber.  vh.  Chemie, 
u.  s.  w,y  1857  [1]  44:  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  and  barium. — ^Further, 
Fogg.  Ann.  cv.  360 ;  Jahresber.  1858,  41 :  chlorides  of  calcium,  cadmium,  strontium, 
zinc,  magnesium;  bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium. — Further, 
Fogg.  Ann.  cviii.  115;  Jahresber.  1859,  48:  bromides  of  strontium,  calcium,  masne- 
sium,  zinc,  cadmium ;  iodides  of  potassium  and  sodium ;  hydrochloric  add. — ^FurSier, 
Pogg.  Ann.  cxi.  60;  Jahresber.  1860,  45:  iodides  of  lithium,  barium,  strontium,  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium. — ^Further,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxiv.  41;  Jahresber.  1861,  60: 
nitrates  and  sulphates  of  potassium,  sodium,  fithium ;  aqueous  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids),  Gerlach  (Jahresber.  1859,  42-48:  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium, 
ammonium,  magnesium,  calcium,  barium,  aluminium;  sulphates  of  potassium  and 
sodium ;  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium ;  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  cane-sugar), 
and  Sorbj  {loc»  eit, :  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  sulphate  of  sodium).] 

The  temperature  of  maximum  density  of  aqueous  solutions  is  lower  than  that  of  pure 
water.  In  fact^  with  solutions  of  many  substances,  this  temperature  lies  lower  than  the 
ordinary  freezing-point  of  the  solution,  and  is  in  general  (as  well  as  the  freezing-point) 
lower  the  laiger  the  proportion  of  saline  matter  contained  in  the  solution. 

Points  of  Maximum  Density  and  Congelation  of  AqueoMs  Solutums,    (Despretz.) 


In  the  tables  which  follow,  Kopp  has  collected  together  the  results  of  his  own  and 
Pierre's  determinations  of  the  expansion  of  nearly  ninety  other  liquids,  chiefly  organic. 
In  each  table,  the  several  substances  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  boiling-points, 
beginning  with  the  lowest.  Except  where  the  oontrair  is  stated,  the  Tolume  of  each 
liquid  at  0°  C.  is  taken  as  the  unit,  with  which  its  TOiume  at  higher  temperatures  is 
compared. 

Table  A  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  21)  gives  the  expansion  of  seven  nitrog«nouf  com* 
pounds  from  the  detenninations  of  SCopp  and  Pierre. 


StibttAncfifl. 

Weight  of  fubiUnce 

Temperature  of  maxl* 

Freetlng-potnt  of  the 
•oluUon  when  thakeo. 

•#  1>  WV  ftSMS  V  W  • 

in  997*46  parU  of  water. 

mum  deufitj. 

Sea-water 

•          • 

-    3-70 

-  1'88« 

Chloride  of  sodium 

12-3 

+     1-2 

-0-8 

i>                II 

24-9 

-    17 

-1-4 

•1                II     •        • 

870 

-    4-75 

-  21 

II                II      •        • 

741 

-  160 

-  4-3 

Chloride  of  calcium 

6-2 

+     3-2 

-  0-2 

n                    II 

12-3 

+     205 

-  0-6 

II                     II       •           • 

247 

+    0-06 

-  1-0 

II                    »       •           • 

370 

-    2-4 

-  3-9 

II                     II       •           • 

741 

-  10-4 

-  5-3 

Sulphate  of  potassium    . 

6-2 

+    2-9 

-01 

II                  II    •        • 

12-3 

+     1-9 

-  0-3 

II                  II    •        • 

24-7 

-    01 

-0-55 

II                  II    •        • 

370 

-    2-3 

-2-1 

II                  II    •        • 

741 

-    8-4 

-  41 

Sulphate  of  sodium 

6-2 

+    2-5 

-  0-2 

II               II     •        • 

12-3 

+     115 

-0-4 

II               f>     •        • 

24-7 

-     1-5 

-0-7 

II               11     •        • 

370 

-    4-3 

-  1-3 

Carbonate  of  potassium . 

370 

-    3-95 

-  3-2 

II                    ♦» 

74-1 

-  12-4 

-  2-25 

Carbonate  of  sodium 

371 

-    7-0 

-  2  85 

»i                II 

74-1 

-  17-3 

-2-2 

Sulphate  of  copper 

580    • 

-    0-6 

-  1-8 

Potash  .... 

37-4 

-    5-6 

-  21 

,,«... 

741 

-  15-95 

-4-3 

b 

Alcohol 

74-1 

+    2-8 

-  2-8 

Sulphuric  acid 

12-3 

+    0-6 

-  0-4 

fl          II          •        • 

24-7 

-    1-9 

-  11 

II          II          •        • 

370 

-60 

-  1-3 

EXPANSION  OP  LIQUIDS. 
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Table  B  (ibid.  xcvL  163)  gires  the  expansion  of  forty-two  liquids,  containing  no 
other  elements  than  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
H.  Eopp : — ^Table  C  (ibid,  xcvi,  804)  gives  the  expansion  of  thirty-eight  compounds 
containing  sulphur,  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Kopp  and  Piezre. 


Tablb  a. 


■ 

•c. 

Kopr. 

PlBSRB. 

Korr. 

OC. 

Cjanlde  of 

methjl 

(acetoal- 

trile). 

CaiPM. 

Hftrato  of 

ethyL 
C«H*N03. 

Sulphocv- 
anat«  of 
methrl. 
j  C«HPNS. 

OUof 
mustard. 
C*H»NS. 

Aniline. 
C«H'N. 

Cyanide  of 
phenjl 

(benionU 

trile). 

C7H5N. 

NitrobeD- 

lene. 
C«H»NO». 

0 
10 
20 
80 

40 
60 
60 
70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 
130 
140 
150 

160 
170 
180 
190 

200 
210 
220 

10000 
10122 
10250 
10384 

10523 
10669 
10824 
10988 

11161 

10000 
10117 
10244 
10377 

10517 
10661 
10810 
10962 

11116 
11270 

10000 
10098 
10200 
10305 

10416 
10531 
10653 
10781 

10909 
11042 
11178 
11318 

11462 
11609 
11760 

10000 
10107 
10215 
10324 

10434  • 
10546 
10660 
10777 

10897 
11021 
11148 
11280 

11418 
11561 
11708 
11862 

• 

10000 
10083 
10167 
10253 

10342 
10433 
10525 
10619 

10716 
10815 
10915 
11018 

11124 
11231 
11341 
11454 

11569 
11686 
11806 
11928 

10000 
10093 
10186 
10279 

« 

10373 
10467 
10562 
10659 

10757 
10857 
10961 
11067 

11177 
11289 
11406 
11528 

11652 
11783 
11919 
12061 

12209 

10000 
10084 
10168 
10258 

10340 
10428 
10518 
10609 

10701 
10796 
10892 
10990 

11090 
11192 
11297 
11404 

11512 
11623 
11786 
11853 

11972 
12093 
12218 

0 
10 
20 
30 

40 
50 
60 
70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 
130 
140 
150 

160 
170 
180 
190 

200 
210 
220 

From  the  inspection  of  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  general,  though  not 
uniTersal,  rule,  those  substances  expand  most  rapidly  at  ordinaiy  temperatures  whose 
boiling-points  are  lowest;  that  isomeric  compounds  haying  the  same  boiling-point, 
expand  at  the  same  or  yeiy  nearly  the  same  rate  (e.  g,  formats  of  ethyl  and  acetate  of 
methyl,  C*H«0»;  propionate  of  e^l  and  butyrate  of  methyl,  C*H'«0*;  butyrate  of 
ethyl  and  yalerate  of  methyl,  OH'K)') ;  that  the  rate  of  expansion  of  each  liquid 
increases  as  the  temperature  rises.  This  last  fact  becomes  still  more  apparent  on 
eomparing  the  coefficients  of  expansion  at  different  temperatures  (for  a  table  of  the  true 
and  mean  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  liquids  examined  by  Pierre,  see  Ghnelin's 
Semdbook,  L  226),  and  a  consequence  of  it  is  that,  when  the  yolumes  of  different  liquids 
are  compared  at  the  same  number  of  degrees  below  their  several  boiling-points,  the 
Tolume  of  each  liquid  at  its  boiling-point  being  taken  as  unity,  the  alterations  corre-^ 
sponding  to  equal  intervals  of  temperature  are  found  to  be  often  much  more  imiform 
tnan  when  the  comparison  is  made  (as  in  the  tables  which  follow)  for  the  same  absolute 
temperatures.  (Tables  of  Pieire's  results,  calculated  for  equal  distances  from  the 
boiling-points,  are  given  in  Qmelin's  Handbook,  i.  227-230.) 

ObMTvations  of  the  expansion  of  liquids  by  the  methods  already  described  are 
limited  to  temperatures  below  the  ordinary  boiling-points,  but  by  spedal  methods  such 
observations  can  be  extended  to  higher  temperatures,  and  it  is  then  found  that  the 
iocreaaing  rate  of  expansion  continues  up  to  the  highest  points  at  which  determinations 
etn  be  xwide,  so  that,  under  such  drcumstanoes,  liquids  may  expand  as  rapidly  aa 
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gases,  or  eren  more  rapidly,  for  eqnal  increments  of  temperature.  Determinations  of 
the  expamdon  of  water  above  100^,  by  Mendelejefi^  haye  already  been  given  (p.  59) ; 
the  preceding  table  (p.  66)  contains  the  results  of  the  observations  of  Drion  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  6),  Andr^eff  (ilnd.  Ivi.  317),  and  Mendelejeff  (loc,  cit.)  on 
some  other  liquids  at  temperatures  above  their  usual  boiling  points.  To  serve  as  a 
standard  of  comparison,  the  expansion  of  air  is  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table. 

Bacpwuloa  of  Solids. — In  speaking  of  the  expansion  of  solid  bodies,  it  is  needful 
to  distinguish  between  linear  expansion,  or  the  increase  in  length  of  a  linear  unit ; 
st^ferfieitu  expansion,  or  the  increase  in  the  area  of  a  unit  of  surface;  and  cubical 
expansion,  or  the  increase  in  bulk  of  a  unit  of  volume.  If  a  solid  body,  whose  length 
is  A  linear  units,  expands,  when  heated  from  0^  C.  to  1^,  so  as  to  measure  ^  +  a  at  the 
higher  temperature,  a  portion  of  its  surface  containing  A^  superficial  units  at  the  lower 
temperature  will  become  (A  +  ay  when  expanded,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  volume  A* 
will  become  {A  +  a)*.    We  have  therefore  for  the  increase  in  length,  or 


A  +  a    — 


linear  expansion,  ^  -h  a     —  ^    « 

superficial  expansion,  (A  +  ay  ^  A?  ^ 
cubical  expansion,       {A  -¥  ay  -^  A^.  ^ 


a;  for  the 

2Aa  -i  a^ ;  /or  the 

ZA^a  -fc  ZAc^  +  0*. 


But  since  a  is  always  a  yery  small  fraction  of  ^,  0*  is  also  a  very  small  fraction 
of  a ;  hence  the  second  and  tlurd  terms  of  these  expressions  tnay  be  omitted.  Accord- 
in^y,  the  expansion  of  A  linear  unitd  may  be  taken  as  a,  the  expanliion  of  A^  superficial 
umts  as  2^0,  and  the  expansion  of  A*  cubical  units  as  ZA^a, '  The'  eoejjicients  of  linear, 
superficial,  and  cubical  expansion,  or  the  expansion  of  on<d  unit  of  each  kind,  will 
therefisre  be  respectiyely 


a     ^Aa 
2*     A^ 


—  2  -J,  and 


ZA^a 
A* 


-3-; 


that  is  to  say,  the  coeiicient  of  superficial  expanliion  is  twice  as  great,  and  the  coeffi- 
cient of  cubical  expansion  three  times  as  great  as  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

When  a  hollow  vessel  is  heated,  its  capacity  increases  to  exactly  the  same  extent  as 
it  would  do  if  filled  with  the  substance  of  which  its  sides  are  composed ;  that  is,  its 
expansion  is  the  same  as  the  cubical  expansion  Of  a  solid  mass  of  the  same  material 
and  dimensions.  If  k  be  the  coefficient  of  cubic&l  expansion  of  any  kind  of  glass  for 
a  rise  of  temperature  of  1^  C,  a  vessel  made  of  this  glass  and  having  the  capacity  V^ 
at  0®,  would  have  at  (9  the  capacity  F,  —  FJ,  ( 1  +  k  t).  Similar  considerations  are 
applicable  in  the  ease  of  a  glass  vessel  which  is  divided  into  parts  of  equal  capacity  b^ 
a  scale  etched  upon  the  side,  when  the  space  comprised  between  two  consecutive  divi- 
sions at  0^  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  capacity.  The  apparent  volume  F|,  read  off  at  t9, 
would  then  correspond  to  the  real  volume  F(l  +  Kt)  referred  to  the  unit  adopted. 

Determinations  of  Linear  Expansion. — The  linear  expansion  has  been  measured  for 
the  greater  number  of  such  substances  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  rods  or  bars 
of  odnsiderable  length.  For  the  purpose  of  such  measurements,  one  end  of  the  bar 
is  fixed  immoyably,  and  its  lengtn  is  measured,  by  means  of  micrometric  apparatus 
attached  to  the  other  end,  at  two  known  temperatures,  such  as  0^  and  100^  C,  which 
can  be  maintained  constant  sufficiently  long  to  make  it  certain  that  they  have  been 
attained  by  the  bar  throughout  its  whole  mass.  The  following  table  of  linear  expansions 
between  0°  and  100*>  C.  w  from  Ure's  IHctionary  of  Chemistry,  ed.  1836,  pp.  271,  272. 


Linear  Expansion  of  Solids  by  Heat, 
DiaMMloiM  which  a  bat  taket  at  100^  C.  whoM  length  at  QO  U  I  -000000. 
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Linear  Expavuion  of  Solids  hy  Heat, 
DfmeiuloDi  which  a  bar  Ukes  at  100°  C.  whoM  length  at  0°  ii  1*000000. 
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Iamot  Expansion  of  Solids  by  Heat 

Dimensioiu  which  a  bar  takes  at  \Off*  C.  whose  length  atOPlt  1 -000000.  Bxpen- 

•ion. 
Zinc,  liammered  out  i  inch  per  foot  •    Smeaton    •        •        .        •    1*00301100 
OluB,  from  CP  to  lOO""      .        .        .    Dulong  and  Petit       .        .     100086130    j^ 
„     from  100«  to  200° .        .        .  „  „  .        .     100091827    ^ 

„     from200Oto300O.        .        .  „  „  .        .     1000101114^ 

The  Itft  two  measurements  by  an  air-thermometer. 


Oalyezt,  Johnson,  and  Lowe  haye  determined  the  linear  expansion  of  a  con- 
nderable  number  of  metals  and  alloys  by  a  modification  of  the  method  abore  described, 
for  the  details  of  which  we  must  ref^  to  the  original  paper  published  in  the  Mechanic^ 
Mwagine, 

'Hie  following  are  the  linear  expansions  of  simple  metals  between  0^  and  100°  C. 
thus  determined : — 

Cadmium' (pure) 000332 

Lead  (pure) 0-00301 

Tin  (pure) 0*00273 

Aluminium  (commercial) 0*00222 

Zinc,  foiged  (pure) 0*00220 

Silver  (pure) 000199 

Gold  (pure) 000138 

Bismuth  (pure) 0001 33 

Wrought  iron 0001 19 

Cast  iron 000112 

Steel  (soft) 000103 

Antimony  (pure) 0*00098 

Platinum  (commercial) 0  00068 

From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  metals 
THiy  with  their  physical  condition,  being  different  for  the  same  metal  according  as  it  has 
been  cast,  hammered  and  rolled,  hardened,  or  annealed.  As  a  general  rule,  those 
operations  which  increase  the  density,  appear  also  to  increase  the  rate  of  expansion  by 
heat.  But  eren  for  substances  in  apparently  the  same  condition,  different  observers 
have  found  very  unequal  amounts  of  expansion ;  this  may  arise,  in  the  case  of  com- 
pound substances,  such  as  glass,  brass,  or  steel,  fit>m  a  want  of  uniformity  in  chemical 
composition,  and  in  simple  bodies  from  sHght  differences  of  physical  state.  Hence,  in  all 
eases  where  great  accuracy  is  required  in  the  determination  of  the  linear  expansion,  as  in 
rods  employed  for  pendulum  observations,  or  for  the  measurement  of  the  base-lines  of 
surveys,  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  the  results  of  previous  determinations  of  the 
expansion  of  the  material  in  question  ;  but  the  linear  expansion  of  each  individual  rod 
tnust  be  determined  by  a  special  experiment :  this  was  done,  for  instance,  by  De  Borda, 
with  each  of  the  four  platinum  measuring  rods  (each  two  toises,  or  twelve  French  feet 
longX  which  were  employed  in  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  meridian,  from  which  the 
length  of  the  metre  was  deduced. 

Copper  rods  were  laid  upon  the  platinum  rods,  and  both  were  firmly  fixed  together 
at  one  end ;  the  copper  rods  carried  a  divided  scale  at  the  other  end,  which  indicated 
directly  the  twenty-thousandth  part  of  their  length,  while  by  means  of  a  vernier 
attached  to  the  corresponding  end  of  the  platinum  rods,  tenths  of  these  divisions,  or 
about  the  one-hundreoth  part  of  a  French  line,  could  be  read  off  In  this  way,  the 
difference  in  the  expansion  of  two  rods  of  the  same  length  but  different  materials  can 
be  determined  with  great  accuracy,  and  if  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  the  material 
of  one  rod  is  known,  the  coefficient  of  that  of  the  other  can  be  calculated* 

If  both  rods  have  the  same  length,  L,  at  0°,  and  at  tO  one  has  the  length  L'^  L 
(1  +  o<X  the  other  the  length  £"^1(1  +  at\  we  have  i'-  i"-  Lt(a^  a).  But 
L'"  L"  is  the  observed  difference  of  length  at  the  temperature  19 ;  and  hence  if  a  is 
known,  a'  is  easily  calculated.  In  this  way,  Dulong  and  Petit  deduced  the  linear  ex- 
pansion of  copper  from  that  of  platinum. 

I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  the  material  of  two  rods  thus  united  is 
known,,  and  can  be  taken  as  proportional,  within  certain  limits  of  temperature,  to  the 
indications  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  the  combination  of  the  two  rocU  may  be 
employed  as  a  metallic  thermometer.  The  measurement  of  temperatures  in  this  way 
is  specially  valuable  in  the  case  of  standard  measures  of  length,  which  can  thus  bo 
made  to  indicate  their  own  temperature.  If,  for  instance,  the  two  rods  have  the  same 
length  at  0^,  and  differ  at  100^  by  the  amount  D^  and  at  f*  by  the  amount  d,  the  tem<* 

perature  is  given  by  the  equation  ^»  -^  100. 
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The'nnequal  expansion  of  different  metals  has  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  oon- 
straction  of  thermometerii  of  another  kind.  If  two  straight  strips  of  different  metals 
are  fastened  together  throughout  their  whole  length,  any  yariatlon  of  temperature  must 
cause  the  compound  strip  to  bend,  so  that  the  least  expanded  metal  will  be  on  the  con- 
cave side,  and  the  most  expanded  metal  on  the  convex  side  of  the  cnnre.  Breguet's 
thermometer,  constructed  upon  this  principle^  is  made  from  a  compound  plate  of  platinum, 
gold,  and  silver,  soldered'together,  the  gold  in  the  middle.  This  is  rolled  out  veiy  thin, 
and  cut  into  veiy  narrow  strips,  which  are  coiled  roimd  into  spirals.  The  thermometer 
consists  of  such  a  spiral  suspended  bj  one  end  from  a  support^  and  carrying  a  needle 
which  swings  round  a  divided  circle  at  the  other. 

Supposing  the  silver  to  bo  inside  of  the  spiral,  any  rise  of  temperature  will  be  indi- 
cated by  the  untwisting  of  the  spiral,  and  a  fall  of  temperature  by  its  twisting  more 
tightly.  The  small  mass  of  this  instrument,  and  the  low  specific  heat  of  the  materials 
composing  it,  cause  it  to  indicate  changes  of  temperature  very  rapidly,  and  to  be  affected 
by  very  small  quantities  of  heat. 

Determinations  of  Cubical  Expansion. — ^When  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of 
a  substance  is  known,  its  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  linear  coefficient  by  3,  as  already  explained  (p.  67).  The  cubical  expansion  can 
also  be  ascertained  by  direct  measurement.  The  foUowing  method  was  employed 
by  Dulong  and  Petit  for  this  purpose:  Into  a  glass  tube,  18  millimetres  wide,  6 
decimetres  long,  and  closed  at  one  end,  they  introduced  a  rod,  previously  weighed,  of 
a  metal  not  attacked  by  mercury.  Let  W  be  its  weight  The  tube  was  then  drawn 
out  at  the  open  end  and  bent  as  in  fig,  636,  after  which  it  was  filled  with  pure  mer- 

„  cury,   and  boiled 

^^•^^^-  ,     out     to     remove 

every  trace  of  air, 
exactly  as  in  filling 
a  mercurial  ther- 
mometer. In  t^ 
state  the  appara- 
tus was  pla<^d  ho- 
rizontal^, and 
surrounded    with 

melting  ice,  the  point  dipping  below  the  surface  of  mercury  contained  in  a  small 
capsule.  It  was  thus  filled  with  mercury  at  0°.  The  capsule  was  next  emptied, 
replaced  under  the  point,  and  the  apparatus  allowed  aeain  to  assume  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  Then,  by  weiglung  together  tiie  tube  and  capsule,  and  deducting 
from  the  gross  weight  their  weight  before  the  introduction  of  the  mercury,  they  ob- 
tained the  weight,  W,  of  the  mercury  which  exactly  filled  at  0®  so  much  of  the  capacity 
of  the  tube  as  was  not  occupied  hj  the  metal  rod.  The  experiment  was  completed  by 
heating  the  instrument  in  an  oil-bath  to  a  high  temperature,  T,  and  weighing  the 
quantity  of  mercury  which  escaped  from  the  point,  as  in  Uie  determination  of  a  tem- 
perature by  means  of  the  weight-thermometer  (p.  18). 

If  2>o  and  D^  represent  the  densities  at  0°  of  mercury  and  of  the  metal ;  A,  x,  and  jc; 
the  cocdSicients  of  cubical  expansion  of  mercury,  of  the  metal,  and  of  glass  respectively, 
their  volumes  at  0^  will  be  represented  by 

and  if  to  is  the  weight  of  mercury  which  escapes  from  the  tube  between  0^  and  <°,  the 
weight  of  mercury  remaining  in  the  tube  at  the  latter  temperature  will  be  W^w. 
Then  putting  the  volume  of  this  weight  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  i,  together  with 
that  of  the  metal  rod  at  the  same  temperature,  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  tube  which 
contains  them,  we  have 


'^-^(i.^.j.^d 


Dr 


+  «o 


whence 


wDl 
WD. 


(W      ITx  „ 

■^7plU^ir)''-(-2r-)^( 


+  «0; 


It  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  values  of  A  and  k  should  have  been  determined  by 
previous  experiments  in  the  way  already  described. 

Another,  to  some  extent  similar,  method  of  measuring  the  cubical  expansion  of  solid 
bodies,  consists  in  determining  their  specific  gravities  at  various  temperatures,  the  bulk 
of  a  given  weight  of  a  substance  being  inversely  as  its  density. 

In  applying  this  niethod,  the  weight  of  water  free  from  air  which  fills  a  specific- 
gravity  bottle  at  various  temperatures  is  first  ascertained;  then,  the  weight  of  the 
bottle  ifl  determined  at  the  same  temperatures  after  a  known  weight  of  the  substance 
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under  ezmmination  has  been  pfat  into  it,  and  the  inteistices  filled  with  water.  Let  W 
be  the  weight  of  water  which  fiUs  the  bottle  at  the  temperature  t,  W  the  weight  of  the 
Bolid  subeiknce^  and  8  the  weight  of  water  and  solid  snbetanee  which  together  fill  the 
bottle  at  f^ ;  then  the  densilr  of  the  eubetance  at  IP,  compared  with  that  of  water  at 

W 
the  same  temperature^  is  Df  »  w^((i — IPT'  ^^^  ^  ^' represents  the  bulk  which  a 

uut-TolTzme  of  water  measured  at  0^  assumes  at  IP,  the  density  of  the  substance  at  ^, 
compared  with  that  of  water  at  0^  is  -^  »  D^    Lastly,  if  the  density  D^  of  the  sub- 

stance  at  some  other  temperature  f°,  has  been  determined  in  the  same  way,  its  mean 

D  —  b' 
coefficient  of  enbical  expansion  for  one  degree  between  t^  and  f°  is  —^ —     ** ,, 

TahU  of  Coegkienit  of  Cubical  ExpaTision  of  Solids  for  1^  C. 
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The  cubical  expansion  of  a  considerable  number  of  cryst^dlised  compounds  has  also 
been  determined  by  Joule  and  Playfair  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  121;  for  a  table 
of  the  results^  see  aliso  Gmelin's  Handwok,  i.  234). 

From  the  determinations  ^ven  at  the  beginning  of  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  solid  bodies  become  greater  as  the  temperature  rises ; 
but  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  platinum,  which  at  the  temperatures  of  the 
experiments  is  yery  far  from  the  point  at  which  ^ion  or  softening  occurs,  increases 
much  less  than  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  more  fusible  metals,  copper  and  iron. 
The  rule  thus  indicated  has  been  found  to  be  verified  in  other  cases  also,  so  that  with 
solids,  as  well  as  with  liquids,  the  coefficients  of  expansion  remain  sensibly  constant  at 
temperatures  far  removed  from  those  at  which  change  of  state  occurs,  and  vaiy  more  and 
more  rapidly  as  these  latter  temperatures  are  approached. 

The  expansion  of  amorphous  solids,  and  of  those  which  crystallise  in  the  regular 
system  (Cbtstaixoobapht,  ii.  121),  is  the  same  for  aU  dimensions,  unless  when  they 
are  subject  to  a  mechanical  strain  in  some  particular  direction.  A  fragment  of  such  a 
substance  varies  in  bulk  with  variations  of  temperature,  but  retains  always  the  same 
shape. 

Crystals  not  belonging  to  the  regular  system  exhibit  when  heated  an  unequal  ex- 
pansion in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  in  consequence  of  which  the  magnitude  of  their 
angles  becomes  altered  (Mitschorlich,  Pogg.  Ann.  i.  126;  x.  137).  In  crystals  be- 
longing to  the  trimetric  system,  the  expansion  is  different  in  the  direction  of  all  three 
axes;  in  arragonite,  on  raising  the  tempei-ature  from  0°  to  100°,  the  inclination  of  the 
lateral  faces  increases  by  2'  46",  and  that  of  the  terminal  faces  diminishes  by  6'  29" ; 
gypsum  is,  according  to  Fresnel  (Bull,  des  Sc.  Mathem.  1824,  100  ;  also  Pogg.  Ann. 
ii.  109),  more  expanded  by  heat  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis  than  in  that  of 
the  lateral  axes.  In  crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  the  expansion  is  the 
same  in  the  directions  of  the  three  secondary  axes  ;  but  different  from  tnat  according 
to  the  principal  axis.  The  obtuse  angles  of  the  primitive  rhombohedron  of  calcspar 
diminish  by  8^'  when  the  crystal  is  heated  100°,  and  the  acute  angles  increase  by  the 
same  quantity.  Hence  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  relative  expansion  of  the  principal 
axis  (compaz^d  with  that  of  the  secondary  axes)  amounts  to  0*00342 ;  moreover  since, 
according  to  MitscherUch  and  Dulong,  the  cubical  expansion  of  calcspar  between  0°  and 
100^  is  only  0'001961,  it  may  likewise  be  determined  that  calcspar,  when  thus  heated, 
does  not  expand  in  the  direction  of  the  secondary  axes,  but  contracts  by  0*00056,  and 
that  the  absolute  expansion  of  the  principal  axis  may  be  estimated  at  0*00286.  In  bitter- 
spar,  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  primitive  rhombohedron  diminishes  when  the  temperature 
is  raised  from  0°  to  100°  by  4'  6" ;  in  ferruginous  bitter-spar  by  3'  29" ;  in  iron-spar 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  manganese,  by  3'  31',  and  in  pure  iron-spar  by 
2'  22".  Since  now,  among  all  these  minereJjB,  calcspar  forms  the  least,,  and  ferruginous 
bitter-spar  the  most  obtuse  rhombohedron,  it  follows  that  the  expansion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  axis  does  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion '  as  the  relative 
length  of  the  axis  itself  diminishes  (Mitscherlich). 

The  following  direct  determinations  of  the  linear  expansion  of  several  dtrstallised 
substances,  between  0°  and  100®,  made  by  Pfaff  (Jahresber.  1868,  7),  show  very 
distinctly  the  inequality  in  the  amounts  of  expansion  in  the  direction'  of  the  different 
axes. 

JJnear  Expansion  of  Crystals  between  0°  and  100°.  . 
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NoTB.— A  miaui  sign  (  -  )  in  the  last  coluran  denotes  contraction.  Instead  of  expansion. 

This  alteration  of  shape  caused  by  change  of  temperature  is   most  easily  rendered 
eyident  ih  gjrpsum,  of  which  substance  twin-crystals  often  occur,' hailing  pretty  nearly 
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tlie  form  slunro  in  j^.  637.  From  (ftich  a  crystal,  a  portion  ab,  cdie  eat,  so  that  the 
nev  Eur&ces  are  perpendicuLir  to  tha  aut&cc  of  combinatioa.  m  n,  of  the  tvo  halves  of 
the  eiystil,  and  ^e  &ice  a  £  is  groimd  and  polished.    At  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 


sphere, this  BurJHce  then  constitates  ■  single,  unbroken  plane ;  but  when  it  is  heated 
to  about  60°  or  BO'^  C,  the  shape  of  the  crystal  alters  in  the  miuuiei:  ehowa  in  jiff.  £38, 
and  DOW  parallel  raja  of  light  faUing  on  the  two  halves  from  a  distant  object  are 
rvflected  in  different  directions,  so  that  two  distinct  images  of  the  object  may  be  seen 
simnitaDeously  bj  reflection  from  the  surface  ab. 

One  or  two  soUd  bodies  are  known  which,  at  least  withio  certain  limits  of  tempera- 
ture, form  exceptions  to  the  geoeral  rulo  of  eipanaion  by  heat,  and  contract  aa  their 
tamperBture  is  raised.  For  eiarople,  the  alloy  of  2  pta.  bismuth,  1  pt  tin.  and  1  pt. 
lead,  expands  when  heated  fnim  0°  tu  14°  C.  i  when  still  further  heated,  it  contracts, 
■o  that  at  66°  its  density  is  the  same  aa  it  was  at  0°,  and.  at  69°  atill  greater ;  hoyunil 
this  temperatnre.  ezpansioD  again  takes  place ;  at  87'S°  the  alloy  has  once  more  tha 
same  density  aa  at  0°,  and  at  94°,  at  which  it  fusee,  the  same  as  at  44°.  (Erman,Pogg. 
Ann,  ii.  6fi7.     For  the  not  quite  concordaat  results  of  H.  Kopp,  see  below,  p.  78.) 

A^in,  a  piece  of  TuIcanisM  caoutchouc,  which  is  stretched  by  a  weight  to  double  ita 
length,  is  shortened  by  a  tenth  when  its  t«np«r8tare  is  raised  60°  C,  and  the  shorten- 
ing effect  increaaea  rapidly  with  the  stretching  weight  employed.  (Joule,  Froc.  Hoy. 
Sot  Tiii,  356.) 

Relation  bflirefTi  the  Specific  HeaU  o/ Liquid  and  Solid  Sodiei,  andlheir  Corffieienli  nf 
Expaniioit  at  difftrtnt  Itmperaturet. — It  has  been  pointed  out  above  (p.  40J,  that  the 
■pecific  heat  of  any  suWance  incindes,  not  oiUy  the  portion  of  heat  required 
to  esnse  in  it  a  given  alteration  of  tf  mpr^raturp,  but  also  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
ia  expended  in  modifying  its  condition  of  molecular  eqailibrium,  BJid  whose  most 
obvioQa  eitemal  effect  is  an  alteration  of  the  volume  of  the  Bubstanca.  We  have  also 
wen  (p.  44),  that  although  no  certain  data  eiiat  for  calculating  the  ratio  of  these  two 
parts  of  the  total  speciiic  heat,  except  in  the  case  of  gasea,  it  ia  nevertheless  probable 
that  the  former  [art,  or  the  real  tpedjie  heat  of  a  substance,  remains  the  same  for  all 
conditions.  Hence  variatioos  in  the  total  or  appareTit  tpeeijic  heal  must  be  supposed 
to  result  from  variations  in  the  amount  of  heat  expended  in  OTercoming  the  tnoleculai' 
forces.  In  sensibly  perfect  gaaea,  the  consumption  of  heat  in  this  manner  is  the  same 
■t  all  temperatures,  and  so  small  aa  to  be  negligible;  accordingly,  both  the  real  and 
apparent  specific  heats  of  gasca  are  constant  at  ^  temperatnrea  (pp.  34  and  42).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  molecuhir  changes  which  accompany  alteiatJonH  of  temperature  in 
liquid  and  solid  bodies  are  such  as  require  the  enienditure  of  very  considerable  quan- 
tities of  heat  to  produce  them.  These  changes  doubtleaa  consist  in  slteralions  of  the 
relative  position  or  arrangement  of  the  molecolee,  bat  of  what  precise  kind  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  since  the  only  measurable  portion  of  the  total  effect  ia  the 
externally  visible  change  of  volnme. 

This  change  of  volume  cannot  be  taken  as  in  every  case  a  measure  of  the  arnonnt  of 
■Dolevnlar  woit  performed  by  the  heat  indepeddently  of  causing  alteration  of  tempers- 
tuie;  fbr,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  S9),  the  commnnication  of  beat  to  water  below  4°  C 
causes  a  change  of  buUi  of  the  opposite  kind  to  that  which  it  occasions  above  that  tem- 
perature ;  but  we  may  nevertheless  probably  admit  without  great  error  that,  as  a 
general  rale,  the  proportion  of  the  totiU  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  given  substance  1°,  which  is  conaumod  in  producing  molecnlar  changes,  is 
greatest  at  those  points  of  the  thermometric  scale  at  which  thx  greatest  amount  of 
expansion  accompanies  a  rise  of  temperature  of  1°,  and  is  least  at  those  points  at 
which  the  corresponding  expansion  is  least.  If  this  supposition  be  admitted,  it  accounts 
latiifurtorily  fbr  thefaiTt  that  both  the  specific  heats  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies  and  their 
"'"""*  "Mise,  as  a  role,  with  rise  of  temperature;  and  that  both 
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these  properties  yaiy  most  rapidly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  temperatures  at 
whidi  changes  of  the  state  of  aggregation  occur  (Comp.  Verdet,  Exposi  de  la  Thiorie 
Micanique  de  la  Chaleur,  Paris,  1863,  note  G,  pp.  133  et  seq.)  On  the  relations  between 
changes  of  volnme  produced  by  external  forces  and  the  corresponding  evolution  or 
disappearance  of  heat,  see  below:  Relations  of  Heat  to  Mechanical  Energy. 

8.  Changes  of  State  of  Aggregation  produced  by  Heat 

Viuton  and  BoUdifloatlon. — ^When  the  temperature  of  a  solid  body  is  raised 
continuously,  a  point  is  reached  sooner  or  later  at  which  it  melts,  or  exchanges 
the  solid  for  the  liquid  form ;  and  when  a  liquid  is  cooled,  a  point  is  in  like  manner 
attained  at  which  it  solidifies.  With  most  homogeneous  substances,  the  passage  from 
the  one  state  to  the  other  takes  place  suddenly  at  some  particular  temperature ;  thus 
ice,  when  heated  from  a  lower  temperature  to  0°  C,  becomes  only  very  slightly  softer 
or  less  solid,  while  if  more  heat  still  is  imparted  to  it,  it  changes  at  once  into  perfectly 
liquid  water.  This  temperature  forms  a  aefinite  limit  below  which  we  have  solid  ice, 
and  above  which  we  have  liquid  water,  and  it  is  therefore  called  the  melting  point  of 
ice.  Some  substances,  however,  pass  when  fieated  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state 
without  showing  any  definite  melting  point;  for  example,  glass  and  iron  become 
gradually  softer  and  softer  when  heated,  and  pass  by  imperceptible  stages  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  condition.  Such  substances  may  be  said  to  begin  to  melt  at  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  perceptible  softening  occurs,  and  to  be  fully  melted  when 
further  elevation  of  temperature  does  not  make  them  sensibly  more  fluid ;  but  no  pre- 
cise temperatures  can  be  given  as  their  melting  points. 

Subject  to  the  qualifications  hereafter  stated,  the  following  general  laws  may  be 
taken  as  applicable  to  the  phenomena  of  fusion  and  solidification : — 

1^.  The  state  of  aggregation  of  evei^  substance  is  always  the  same  at  the  same 
temperature :  when  its  temperature  is  raised,  it  melts  at  a  certain  fixed  point,  or  passes 
from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  and  when  its  temperature  is  lowered,  it  solidifies,  or 
passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  at  a  point  which  is  also  fixed,  and  is  the  same 
as  its  melting-point.  (For  substances  which  melt  gradually,  a  certain  fixed  interval 
must  be  substituted  for  a  fixed  point  of  temperature  in  the  enunciation  of  this  rule.) 

2°,  The  communication  of  heat  to  a  solid  body  at  its  melting  point  causes  it  to  melt, 
but  does  not  raise  its  temperature ;  so  also  the  withdrawal  of  heat  from  a  liquid  at  its 
freezing  point  causes  it  to  solidify,  but  does  not  lower  its  temperature. 

3^.  As  a  general  rule,  a  sudden  change  of  volume  (usually  an  increase)  accompanies 
the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state. 

We  will  proceed  to  consider  each  of  these  laws  and  the  exceptions  and  modifications 
to  which  they  are  subject 

Melting  and  Freezing  Points. — ^Though  the  temperature  at  which  the  passage 
from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  takes  place,  and  vice  vered,  is  constant  (under  the 
same  circumstances)  for  each  substance,  the  melting  and  freesins  points  of  difierent 
substances  vary  within  verv  wide  limits.  Thus  sulphurous  anhydnde  melts  at  —  80^ 
(Mitchell,  Berzel.  Jahreeber.  xxii.  69),  mercury  at  —  40°,  bromine  at  —  7*3®,  ice  at  0°, 
phosphorus  at  +  44°,  tin  at  235°,  silver  at  1000°,  platinum  at  2000^  (Beville  and 
I)  e  bray).  (For  the  melting  points  of  particular  substances,  see  the  articles  in  this 
Dictionary  where  they  are  respectively  described.) 

These  differences  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  even  those  substances 
which  have  never  been  seen  to  melt^  would  do  so  at  a  sufficientlv  high  temperature,  and 
conversely  that  all  liquids,  even  such  as  have  never  yet  been  frozen,  would  solidify  if 
exposed  to  a  still  more  intense  degree  of  cold.  Indeed,  in  proportion  as  new  methods  of 
producing  extreme  temperatures  have  been  discovered,  the  number  of  infhsible  solids 
and  non-solidifiable  liquids  has  gone  on  diminishing  continnally.  The  only  substances 
which  can  be  considered  really  infusible  are  those  which,  when  heated,  undergo  chemical 
alteration  before  their  melting  point  is  reached.  The  most  inftisible  of  all  substances 
which  are  chemically  inalterable  by  heat  is,  probably,  carbon  in  the  form  of  graphite, 
and  even  this  body  was  found  by  Despretz  to  soften  when  exposed  to  the  heat  produced 
by  the  electric  cuirent  generated  by  600  Bunsen's  cells  arranged  in  six  series  of  100. 
On  the  other  hand,  absolute  alcohol,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  some  other  liquids  have 
never  been  solidified,  but  at  the  temperature  produced  by  a  mixture  of  liquid  nitrous 
oxide,  solid  carbonic  anhydride,  and  ether,  Despretz  found  that  absolute  alcohol  became 
so  viscid  that  it  did  not  run  out  on  inverting  the  vessel  that  contained  it. 

In  very  many  cases,  it  happens  that  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  substances  melts  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  either  of  its  components  taken  separately :  thus,  a  mixture  of 
1  part  chloride  of  sodium  with  2}  or  2|  parts  ice,  melts  at  about  —20° ;  mixtures  of 
fatty  acids  melt  at  lower  temperatures  than  the  pure  acids;  the  carbonates  of  potassium 
and  sodium  melt  more  easily  when  mixed  than  either  salt  does  alone;  Bose's  frisible 
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alloy  of  2  parts  busmnth,  1  part  tin,  and  1  part  lead,  melt«  between  95^  and  98^ ;  an 
alloy  of  1  or  2  parts  cadmium  with  2  parts  tin,  4  parts  lead,  and  7  or  8  parts  bismnth, 
melts  between  &G^  and  71°  (B.  Wood) ;  &e. 

In  homologous  series  of  analogoos  organic  compounds,  the  melting  point  of  each 
term  usually  rises  with  its  atomic  weight. 

Under  particular  circumstances  liquids  may  be  cooled  below  the  melting  point  of  the 
ooireBponoing  solid  body,  without  solidifying.  This  occurs  especially  'Aen  they  are 
eooled  Teiy  slowly,  and  are  at  the  same  time  protected  from  all  mechanical  disturbance. 
For  instance  wat^  at  perfect  rest,  and  under  a  pressure  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  may  be  cooled  to  ~  16°  without  freessing,  but  contact  with  a  solid  body 
or  the  sli^test  agitation  is  then  usuaUy  sufScient  to  cause  solidification  to  commence. 
The  smaller  the  quantity  of  liquid  operated  upon,  the  lower  is  the  temperature  to 
which  it  can  be  cooled,  and  the  greater  the  mechaniod  disturbance  which  it  will  support 
wiUiont  freezing.  ThuB,  Fournet  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [31  xlyi.  203)  has  remariced  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  mists  formed  by  particles  of  liquia  water  suspended  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  which  the  temperature  was  10, 12,  or  even  15  degrees  below  zero;  and  Sorby 
fbund  that  in  glass  tubes  of  0*1  millimetre  in  diameter,  water  could  be  maintained  in 
the  liquid  state  as  low  as  ~17^. 

Some  remarkable  phenomena  of  this  kind  haye  been  also  observed  by  Dufour 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ^viii.  370)  in  the  case  of  liquids  cooled  without  contact  with  any 
solid  body.  His  method  of  experimenting  was  to  suspend  globules  of  the  liquid  under 
examination  in  some  other  liquid  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  but  of  lower  freezing  point, 
and  in  which  it  was  insoluble.  Water  was  ezaminS  while  suspended  in  a  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  sweet  oil  of  almonds ;  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc ;  and  naphthalene  in  water.  In  the  experiments  with  water,  the  spheres 
of  this  liquid  which  floated  in  the. mixture  of  chloroform  and  oil  were  yery  rarely  seen 
to  freeze  at  0^;  in  general,  solidification  occurred  between  —  49  and  — 12^,  the  smallest 
globules,  as  a  rule,  remaining  liquid  to  a  lower  temperature  than  the  larger  ones,  some 
of  them  having  been  repeatedly  seen  still  liquid  at  — 18^  or  ~  20^.  Agitation  and  the 
contact  of  solid  bodies  appears  to  have  much  less  effect  in  causing  the  solidification  of 
liquids  cooled  in  this  way  than  when  they  are  cooled  to  the  same  extent  in  glass  vessels. 
For  instance^  Dufour  found  that  the  elobules  of  water  in  his  experiments  often  did  not 
•oUdify  when  displaced  or  violently  deformed  by  a  glass  rod,  and  eyen  that  crystals  of 
ehloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  potassium,  sugar,  &c,  would  sometimes  fall 
through  a  globule  of  water  6  millimetres  in  £ameter,  and  cooled  to  at  least  —  8^,  without 
producing  any  effect  Contact  with  a  fragment  of  ice,  however,  invariably  caused 
unmediate  congelation. 

By  operating  as  above  described,  Dufour  obtained  globules  of  sulphur  (melting 
point  1 15^)  of  6  millimetres  diameter  still  liquid  at  40^,  and  globules  of  0*6  millimetres 
diameter  remained  liquid  for  seyeral  days  at  5°  or  10°.  &lobtdes  of  phosphorus  of 
eonsiderable  size  were  cooled  to  20°,  and  globules  of  1  or  2  millimetres  diameter  to  09 
withofut  solidifying.  Globules  of  naphthalene  (melting  point  79°)  were  obtained  still 
liquid  at  40°. 

When  a  liquid  solidifies  after  having  been  thus  cooled  below  its  normal  freezing 
pointy  the  sobdification  takes  place  very  rapidly,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  disengage- 
ment of  heat  often  sufficient  to  raise  its  temperature  from  the  point  at  which  solidifi- 
cation  begins  up  to  its  ordinary  freezing  point.  This  is  well  seen  with  ciTstallised 
hyposulpUte  of  sodium  (S'Na'O',  5HH)),  ^niich  melts  in  its  water  of  crystaUisation  at 
46°,  but  when  carefblly  cooled  will  remain  liquid  for  a  long  time  at  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere.  If  it  be  then  caused  to  solidify,  by  agitation,  or  by  throwing  in  a 
small  fragment  of  the  solid  salt,  the  resulting  nse  of  temperature  is  such  as  to  be 
distinctly  felt  by  the  hand. 

This  phenomenon  of  continued  liquidity,  though  seldom  observed  in  so  marked  a 
degree  as  in  the  cases  aboye  mentioned,  occurs  so  frequently  to  a  less  extent,  that, 
wl^n  the  temperature  of  transition  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  or  vice  versA  is  to 
be  used  as  a  mark  of  the  chemical  identify  of  a  substance,  it  is  much  safer  to  deter- 
mine the  melting  point  than  the  freezing  pointy  for  the  former  temperature  is  not  subject 
to  variations  of  the  same  kind. 

The  following  method  is  eonyenient  for  taking  the  melting  points  of  substances  in 
chemical  investigations.  Three  or  four  glass  tubes  are  drawn  out  till  their  sides 
become  very  thin  and  their  bore  nearly  capillary,  and  into  each  is  introduced  a  small 
quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  examined.  They  are  then  sealed  at  the  bottom  and 
placed  in  a  beaker-glass  containing  water  (or,  if  the  substance  melts  above  100°, 
payalBw  or  sulphurie  acid),  and  stancung  upon  a  small  sand-bath  by  means  of  which  its 
temperature  can  be  slowly  raised.  The  liquid  is  heated  until  the  substance  melts ; 
then  iJlowed  to  cool  slowly  to  the  point  of  solidification ;  it  is  then  again  warmed,  and 
these  (^rations  are  repeated,  the  temperatures  of  liquefaction  and  solidification  being 
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noted  each  time,  until  seyenil  doeely  concordant  observationB  of  each  have  been 
obtained,  the  means  of  which  are  the  melting  and  solidifying  points  required. 

Influence  of  Pressure  upon  Melting  Points. — The  variations  which  occur  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  are  without  perceptible  effect  in  altering  the  melting  points  of 
solids  or  freezing  points  of  liquids,  but  greater  differences  of  pressure  are  found  to 
produce  a  verj  sensible  effect  This  was  first  observed  hv  Prof.  W.  Thomson,  who 
found  that  pressures  of  8*1  and  16*8  atmospheres  caused  a  lowering  of  the  melting 
point  of  ice  to  the  extent  of  0*069^  and  0*1 29^  respectively.  These  results,  therefore, 
verified  the  previous  theoretical  conclusions  of  Pro!  J.Thomson,  accoiding  to  which  an 
increase  of  pressure  amounting  to  n  atmospheres  must  lower  the  melting-point  of  ice 
by  ^  »  n .  0-0076^, — a  formula  which  gives  0*061°  and  0  126°  as  the  differences  of 
melting  point  corresponding  to  8*1  and  16*8  atmospheres  pressure.  By  a  still  greater 
pressure,  Mousso  n  (Ann.  Gh.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  262)  succeeded  in  maintaining  water  in  the 
liquid  state  at  6  degrees  below  zero,  and  by  a  pressure  estimated  at  13,000  atmospheres 
he  caused  ice  to  mdt  at  — 18°.  Analogous  effects  have  been  observed  with  other  sub- 
stances by  Bun  sen  (Jahresber.  iiber  Chemie,  u.  s.  w.,  1850,  48)  and  Hopkins  (ibid, 
1864,  48).  Their  results  are  ^ven  on  the  following  page.  Bunsen  considers  that  the 
observations  of  temperature  m  his  experiments  were  correct  within  0*1®,  but  that 
there  may  be  an  error  of  one  or  two  atmospheres  in  the  estimation  of  the  pressures. 

Freezing  and  Melting  Points  under  increased  Pressure, 


Observer. 

Hopkins. 

Bunsen. 

Name  of 
Substance. 

Sperma- 
ceti. 

Wax. 

Sulphur. 

Stearin. 

Spermaceti. 

Paraffin. 

Pressure  iu 
Atmo- 
spheres. 

1 
620 
793 

6110 

600 

80-2 

Melting 

64*7® 

74-7 

80-2 

point. 

107*2° 

136-2 

140*6 

67*2° 

68*3 

73*8 

Pressure  in 
Atmo- 
spheres. 

1 

29 

96 
141 
156 

Freeilng 
point. 

47.70 

48*3 
49*7 
60*6 
60*9 

Pressure  in 
Atmo- 
spheres. 

1 

85 

100 

Freefing 
point. 

46-3° 

48*9 

49*9 

Latent  Heat  of  Fluidity, — It  has  been  pointed  out  already  (p.  73)  that  the 
specific  heats  of  solid  bodies  increase  as  they  approach  their  melting  points,  and  this 
&ct  has  been  connected  with  the  increase  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  which 
generally  occurs  simultaneously.  In  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  solid  body 
1  degree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  melting  point,  more  heat  is  needed  than  would 
suffice  to  cause  an  equal  rise  of  temperature  at  a  lower  part  of  the  thermometric  scale ; 
in  other  words,  of  a  given  quantity  of  heat  imparted  to  a  body  near  its  melting  pointy 
a  larger  proportion  goes  to  produce  molecular  modifications  (expansion,  softening,  &c), 
and  a  smaller  proportion  to  produce  rise  of  temperature,  than  is  the  case  at  a  lower 
part  of  the  scale.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  becomes  quite  conceivable  that,  at  some 
particular  temperature,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  consideration, 
the  whole  quantity  of  heat  communicated  to  a  body  might  be  expended  in  causing 
molecular  changes  (change  of  the  state  of  aggregation,  with  or  without  change  of 
volume,  &c),  so  that  its  effect  in  producing  a  rise  of  temperature  would  be  imper- 
ceptible.   This  is  exactly  what  takes  place  during  the  melting  of  solid  bodies. 

Prom  these  considerations  we  see  that  the  phenomenon  indicated  in  the  second  law 
of  the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  of  aggregation  (p.  74),  is  one  which 
attains  its  maximum  degree  of  development  at  the  point  of  actual  liquefaction,  but  is 
the  same  in  kind  as  what  occurs  at  lower  temperatures.  We  see  also  that  the  fusion 
of  glass  and  other  bodies  which  have  no  definite  melting  point,  but  in  which  liquefac- 
tion occurs  gradually  and  extends  over  a  greater  or  less  interval  of  temperature,  does 
not  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from  the  sudden  melting  of  ice  at  the  fixed  tempera- 
ture of  0°  C.  In  the  case  of  glass,  a  certain  small  proportion  of  the  total  quantity  of 
heat  imparted  to  it  during  its  Uque&ction,  is  expended  in  causing  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture; in  the  case  of  ice,  this  proportion  is  so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible  in  comparison 
with  that  which  goes  to  cause  liquefaction. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  temperature  of  a  body  was  always  proportional  to 
the  heat  containeid  in  it,  and  therefore  that  heat  could  not  be  communicated  to  a  body 
without  raising  its  temperature.  The  cessation  of  the  rise  of  temperature  during  the 
fusion  of  solids  was  first  observed  by  Black,  while  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  ascertained  that^  during  this  process,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  heat,  different  for  different  substances,  disappears  so  far  as  tlie  production  of 
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thermometrie  effects  is  oonoemed — or,  as  he  expressed  it,  becomes  latent — and  that  an 
equal  quantity  of  heat  appears  during  solidification.  According  to  modem  yiews,  the 
expression  latent  (or  hidden)  ietU  is  not  strictlj  correct^  for  the  effect  of  heat  imparted 
to  ice  at  the  melting  point  is  just  as  visible,  though  not  the  same,  as  that  which  it  pro- 
duces at  other  temperatures.  Nevertheless,  the  exjmression  is  convenient  from  tiie  fact 
of  its  being universially  recognised  and  employed.  The  latent  heat  of  fluidity  is, 
tiien,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  imparted  to  one  gramme  of  a  solid  at  its 
melting  point  in  order  to  melt  it  without  raising  its  temperature,  or  which  must  be 
withdrawn  from  a  liquid  at  its  freezing  point,  in  order  to  render  it  solid  without  lowering 
its  temperature. 

The  following  table  gives  the  melting  points  and  latent  heats  of  fluidity,  expressed 
in  oidinaiy  heat-units  (gramme«degrees),  of  various  substances,  according  to  the 
determinanons  of  Person  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxvii.  250): — 


Latent  Heats 

of  Fluidity, 

Sabttence. 

Melting 
Point. 

Latent 
Heat. 

Sabstanee. 

Meliing 
Point 

Latent    ' 
Heat. 

Mercury 
Phosphorus     . 
Lead 
Sulphur . 
Iodine    . 
Bismuth 
Cadmium 

—390 
44 
332 
115 
107 
270 
320 

2-82 

50 

5-4 

9-4 

11-7 

12-6 

13-6 

Tin         .        .         . 
Silver     . 
Zdnc 

Chloride  of  calcium  > 

(CaCl.  3H«0)     J 

Nitrate  of  potansium 

Nitrate  of  sodium  . 

2350 
1000 
433 

285 

339 
310-6 

14-25 

21-1 

28-1 

40-7 

47-4 
63-0 

The  latent  heat  of  water  was  found  by  Begnault  and  by  Provostaye  and  Desains  to 
be  79°  C.  According  to  Person,  this  number  denotes  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
convert  ice  at  0°  C.  into  water,  but  not  the  total  quantity  of  the  latent  heat  in  the 
water,  inasmuch  as  a  certain  additional  portion  of  heat  is  rendered  latent  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ice  rises  from  -  2°  to  0°  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  73).  In  six  experi- 
ments on  the  fusion  of  ice  previously  cooled  to  between  —2^  and  —  21°  C,  the  latent 
heat  was  found  to  vary  between  79*9^  and  80*1^,  the  mean  quantity  beiuff  80°.  Begnault 
idso  found  greater  '^ues  for  the  latei.t  heat  of  water,  as  the  ice  had  been  cooled  to 
a  lower  temperature.  According  to  Hess,  the  true  latent  heat  of  water  is  80*34°  C. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  values  of  the  latent  heat  of  water  with  those  found 
by  Black  in  1762  (Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry,  2  vols.  4to.  Edinburgh, 
1803 :  voL  i.  pp.  120-127).  In  one  experiment,  this  philosopher  measured  the  time 
reqiured  for  the  conversion  of  a  known  quantity  of  ice  at  32°  F.  into  water  at  40°  F.  in 
a  room  of  which  the  temperature  remained  constantly  at  47°  F.,  and  compared  it  with 
the  time  during  which  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  rose  under  similar 
circumstances,  frt>m  33°  F.  to  40°  F.  He  thus  obtained  for  the  latent  heat  of  water 
the  number  139°  F.,  equal  to  77*2°  C.  In  another  experiment,  he  melted  119  parts  of 
ice  at  32°  F.  by  immersingit  in  135  parts  of  water  at  190°  F.,  and  so  obtained  254 
parts  of  water  at  53°  F.  Hence,  taking  into  account  the  different  specific  heats  of  the 
water  and  of  the  glass  in  which  it  was  contained,  he  deduced  the  number  143°  F., 
equal  to  79*44°  C. 

The  method  adopted  by  Black  in  the  second  of  these  en>eriments  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  still  employed  for  the  determination  of  latent  heats  of  fluidity.  A  known 
weight  of  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  heated  to  a  known  temperature,  and  then 
immersed  in  the  water  (or  other  liquid)  of  a  calorimeter,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
such  as  to  cause  the  substance  to  melt  if  solid,  or,  if  liquid,  to  solidify ;  and  when 
uniformitv  of  temperature  is  established  in  the  calorimeter,  this  temperature  is  deter- 
mined. The  experiment  is  therefore  quite  similar  to  the  determination  of  the  speciflc 
heat  of  a  substance  by  the  method  of  nuxtures ;  the  same  apparatus  may  be  used  and  the 
same  precautions  require  to  be  taken  in  the  two  cases  (see  pp.  25-29). 
In  such  an  experiment  let 

^  be  the  weight  of  water  in  the  calorimeter,  the  water-equivalents  of  the  calori- 
meter and  uieimometer  supposed  included ; 

Wf  the  weight  of  substcmce  operated  upon ; 

<,  the  initiiu  temperature  of  the  calorimeter ; 

9,  the  final  temperature  of  the  calorimeter ; 

jT,  the  initial  temperature  of  the  substance ; 

ID,  its  melting  (or  freezing)  point ; 

C,  the  specific  neat  of  the  substance  in  the  solid  state  between  the  temperatures 
C  and  0; 
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c,  its  Bpecifle  heat  in  the  liquid  state  between  the  temperatoree  T  and  C ;  and 

L  its  latent  heat  of  fluidity. 
Suppose  that  the  experiment  is  made  upon  a  melted  gubstaooe  which  gives  out  heat  to 
the  ddorimeter  and  solidifies  in  it:  then  it  is  plain  that  the  quantity  of  heat  Aiji—f) 
absorbed  by  the  calorimeter  is  made  up  of  three  parts — ^first^  the  heat  lost  by  the 
substance  in  cooling  from  its  original  temperature  to  its  freezing  point ;  secondly, 
the  heat  given  out  by  it  during  solidification ;  thirdly,  the  heat  which  it  loses  while 
cooling  from  its  freezing  point  to  the  final  temperature  of  the  calorimeter.    That  is^ 

whence  i  «  ^ (^ _ t)^e{T-f[)'C(%-9), 

The  manner  in  which  this  formula  will  require  to  be  modified,  in  order  that  it  may 
apply  to  the  case  of  a  solid  substance  which  is  melted  in  the  calorimeter  by  absorbing 
heat  from  it,  need  not  be  specially  pointed  out. 

Changes  of  Volume  accompanying  Fusion  and  Solidification, — The 
accelerated  rate  of  expansion  exhibited  by  most  solids  as  they  approach  their 
melting  points,  is  in  most  cases  followed  by  a  further  expansion  during  the  actual 
process  of  liquefaction,  so  that  the  melted  substance  occupies  a  greater  bulk  than  the 
solid  of  the  same  temperature  from  which  it  is  formed.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
-particularly  studied  by  Kopp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciiL  129),  whose  principal  results  are 
as  follows : 

Phosphorus  (the  yellow  modification  of  specific  gravity  1*826  at  10^),  expands 
uniformly  up  to  its  melting  point  (44^),  at  which  temperature  its  volume  is  1'017  of 
what  it  was  at  0° ;  when  melted,  its  volume  at  the  same  temperature  is  1'052  of  the 
volume  at  0^.  Hence  100  vols,  solid  phosphorus  at  44^  become  103*4  vols,  liquid 
phosphorus  at  the  same  temperature. 

Sulphur  (native  crystals,  specific  gravity  2'069)  expands  irregularly  near  its  melting 
pomt  (115^).  Its  volume  being  1  at  0^,  is  1-010  at  60^;  1037  at  100°;  1'096  at 
115°  ;  at  the  moment  of  fusion,  the  expansion  amounts  to  5  per  cent.,  the  volume  then 
increasing  to  1*160. 

Wax  (bleached  bees'-wax,  specific  gravity  0*976  at  10°)  expands  very  rapidly  as  it 
approaches  its  melting  point  (64°),  but  only  0*4  *per  cent,  more  at  the  moment  of  ftuion. 
If  the  volume  at  0°  is  1,  the  volume  at  50''  is  1*068 ;  at  60°  is  1*128  ;  at  64°  is  1*161, 
and  increases  by  fosion  to  1*166. 

Stearic  acid  (pure,  specific  grarity  nearly  I'O  at  10°)  expands  less  than  wax  before 
melting,  but  then  expands  as  much  as  11*0  per  cent.  The  volume  at  0^  being  1,  it  is 
1*438  at  50°;  1*055  at  60° ;  and  1*079  at  70°,  at  which  temperature  the  acid  melts,  its 
volume  increasing  to  1*198. 

Rosens  fusible  metal  (2  pts.  bismuth,  1  pt.  tin,  and  1  pt  lead ;  specific  gravity  8*906  at 
10**)  expands,  when  heated  from  0°  to  59°,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1*0027 ;  but  contracts  when 
further  heated,  its  volume  at  82°  being  equal  to  that  at  0°,  and  at  95°,  equal  to  0*9947; 
in  melting,  between  95°  and  98^,  it  expands  by  1*55  per  cent^  so  that  at  98°  its  volume 
is  equal  to  1*0101.    This  alloy,  therefore,  contracts  from  59°  up  to  its  melting  point. 

Water  presents  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  expands  at  the  mo- 
ment of  fusion,  or  contracts  on  melting  by  about  10  per  cent  One  volume  of  ice  at  0° 
gives  0*908  volume  of  water  at  the  same  temperature,  or  1  volume  of  water  at  0°  gives 
1'102  volume  of  ice.  Dufour  found,  as  the  mean  of  24  experiments,  the  density  of 
ice  at  0°  equal  to  0*9175,  that  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  being  I.  Brunner 
found  for  the  density  of  ice  the  number  0*918. 

Solid  hydratcd  salts,  on  the  contrary,  expand  at  the  moment  of  fusion,  e,  g.  chloride  of 
calcium  (CaCl.SH^O),  by  9*6  per  cent ;  ordmary  phosphate  of  sodium  (PNa«H0M2H»0) 
and  hyposulphite  of  sodium  (S'NaK>'.5HK))  each  by  5*1  percent 

The  expansion  which  takes  place  in  water  at  the  moment  of  solidification  affords  an 
explanation  of  several  important  phenomena.  In  the  first  place,  it  enables  us  to  under- 
stand why  increase  of  pressure  should  retard  the  freezing  of  water,  instead  of  feuji- 
litating  it,  as  it  does  that  of  most  other  liquids.  Since  the  tendency  of  both  heat  and 
pressure  is  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  water  at  0°,  and  therefore  to  oppose  the  change  of 
volume  that  occurs  on  freezing,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  one  influence  may  (at 
least  within  certain  limits)  replace  the  other,  and  that  a  strong  pressure  applied  to 
water  at  or  below  0°  mav  as  effectually  prevent  its  solidification,  as  the  communication 
of  heat  which  would  raise  its  temperature  above  the  freezing  point.  In  the  case  of 
substances  whose  volume  in  the  solid  state  is  less  than  their  volume  in  the  liquid  st^ite, 
pressure  acts  in  the  opposite  sense  to  heat,  and  therefore  retards  liquefaction  and  pro- 
motes solidification. 

This  same  phenomenon  is  the  cause  of  the  powerful  mechanical  effects  which  occur 
when  water  freezes  in  a  confined  space.    The  bursting  of  water-pipes,  and  the  breaking 
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ofjugB  eontunizig  water,  durinff  frosty  weather,  are  among  the  most  familiar  of  these 
efrects ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  splitting  of  rocks  by  the  freezing  of  water  in 
their  fissures  and  the  swelling  up  of  moist  ground  durine  frost 

The  force  with  which  water  expands  when  cooled,  and  at  the  moment  of  becoming 
ioe,  is  stnidngly  illustrated  in  the  experiments  made  by  Mijor  Williams,  at  Quebec. 
Having  filled  a  13-inch  iron  bomb-shell  with  water,  he  closed  the  hole  left  for  intro- 
ducing the  fusee  by  driving  firmly  in  an  iron  plug  weighing  nearly  Slbs.,  and  exposed 
it  in  this  state  to  the  frost  After  some  time,  the  iron  plug  was  forced  out  with 
a  load  explosion  and  thrown  to  a  distance  of  415  feet^  and  a  cylinder  of  ice,  8 
inches  long,  issued  from  the  opening.  In  another  experiment,  the  shell  burst  before 
the  plug  was  driven  out,  and  in  this  case  a  sheet  of  ice  spread  out  all  round  by  the 
crack.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  experiments  of  W.  Thomson  and  Mousson 
already  recorded  (p.  75),  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  water  must  have  re- 
mained liquid  in  these  experiments,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  resistance  was  over- 
come ;  that  it  then  issued  from  the  shell  in  the  liquid  state,  but  at  a  temperature  below 
0^,  and  therefore  instantly  began  to  solidify  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  and  so 
retained  the  shape  of  the  orifice  whence  it  issued. 

Bisnuth,  cast  iron  and  antimony  expand  like  water  on  becoming  solid. 

Solution  of  Solid  Bodies  in  Water, — Very  many  solid  substances  are  capable 
of  dissolving  in  water,  and  thus  forming  with  it  a  uniform  mixed  liquid.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  solvent  power  of  water  increases  with  its  temperature,  but  this  is  not  uni- 
versally the  case ;  for  example,  chloride  of  sodium  has  very  nearly  the  same  solubility 
in  cold  water  that  it  has  in  boiling  water ;  lime-water  saturated  at  0^,  contains  nearly 
twice  as  much  lime  as  can  be  dissolved  by  the  same  quantity  of  water  at  100^.  Several 
other  caldum-oompounds  exhibit  similar  properties ;  thus  the  sulphate  is  more  soluble 
in  cold  than  in  bouing  water,  and  becomes  quite  insoluble  in  water  between  140°  and 
\6(P  (Cou8t6,  Ann.  Min.  [5],  v.  143).  Sulphate  of  sodium  is  more  soluble  in  water 
at  33°  than  at  other  temperatures,  higher  or  lower,  and  has  about  the  same  solubiUty 
at  OO  that  it  has  at  100°.  From  the  experiments  of  Sullivan  (Bep.  Brit.  Association, 
1859,  p.  292)  it  appears  that  the  solubility  of  very  many  salts  attains  a  maximum  at 
some  particular  temperature,  above  which  it  diminishes.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason 
why  the  solubility  of  most  solids  is  commonly  supposed  to  increase  continuously  as 
the  temperature  rises,  is  that  it  has  been  determined  only  at  temperatures  below  100°, 
and  that  the  points  of  maximum  solubility  for  most  substances  lie  higher.  If  this  be 
80,  the  solubihty  of  sidphate  of  sodium, — and  of  the  few  other  salts  (selenate  of  sodium, 
sulphate  of  iron)  in  which  similar  properties  have  been  observed, — is  only  in  so  far 
anomalous  that  its  temperature  of  maximum  solubility  is  lower  than  that  of  most  other 
substances.  Water  which  is  saturated  at  a  given  temperature  with  one  substance  can 
usually  dissolve  an  additional  quantity  of  another. 

The  lique&ction  of  solid  bodies  by  solution  in  liquids,  obeys  essentially  the  same  laws 
as  their  liquefaction  by  the  direct  application  of  heat.  It  is  facilitated  or  retarded  in 
the  same  way  by  great  variations  of  pressure,  and  is  attended  by  the  absorption  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  evolved  again  when  the  dissolved  substance  separates 
from  solution  in  the  solid  form;  usually  ^o  the  volume  of  the  solution  differs  from 
the  combined  volumes  of  solid  substance  and  water  at  the  same  temperature ;  and, 
lastly,  solutions  present  the  phenomenon  of  supersaturation,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
deferred  solidification  of  liquids. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  analogy  with  the  liquefaction  of  solid  bodies  in 
general,  increased  pressure  favours  solution  in  cases  where,  as  is  usual,  the  volume  of  the 
water  and  dissolved  substance  is  less  after  solution  than  the  volume  of  the  water  and 
substance  when  separate ;  and  diminishes  the  solubility  of  substances  whose  volume 
when  dissolved  is  greater  than  their  volume  in  the  solid  state,  together  with  that  of  the 
water.  (Comp.  Sorby,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xii.  538. — also,  Moller,  Jahresber.  1862, 
pp.  11-13.). 

The  absorption  of  heat  which  occurs  during  solution  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
chemist  for  the  artificial  production  of  low  temperatures.  The  following  table  gives 
a  few  of  the  most  frequently  useful  freezing  mixtures,  with  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture which  can  be  produced  by  means  of  each. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  effect  by  the  use  of  any  of  these  mixtures,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  materials  ^2  or  3  pounds  at  least) ;  other- 
wise the  whole  heat  required  for  the  liquefaction  is  furnished  by  the  containing  vessel, 
and  the  whole  of  the  mixture  becomes  liquid  before  its  temperature  has  been  much 
reduced.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  the  materials  should  be  mixed  as  intimately  as 
possible.  Other  more  powerful  freezing  mixtures,  depending  on  the  employment  of 
condensed  gases,  will  be  described  hereafter. 

From  a  table  already  given  (p.  60),  it  will  be  seen  that  water  containing  saline 
substances  in  solution  freezes  at  a  lower  temperature  than  pure  water,  and  that  the 
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depression  of  the  freezing  point  increases  with  the  qnantitj  of  substance  in  solntion. 
This  latter  point  is  proved  still  more  distinctly  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of 
Rudorff  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxii.  562 X  from  which  it  apjpears  that  the  depression  is  very 
nearly  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of.salt  dissolved.  The  ice  wMch  forms  from 
a  dilute  solution  of  a  salt  yields  nearly  pure  water  when  melted. 

Table  of  Freezing  Mixtures,  ' 


Ingredients  of  the  Mixture. 


(Water     .        .        . 
I  Nitrate  of  ammonium 

S  Water  . 
Nitrate  of  potassium 
Chloride  of  ammonium 
!  Water 
Nitrate  of  ammonium 
Carbonate  of  sodium 
SSnow,  or  pounded  ice 
Chloride  of  sodium  . 
iSnow,  or  pounded  ice 
Crystallised  chloride  of  calcium 
j  Ciystallised  sulphate  of  sodium 
/  Hydrochloric  acid    . 


Part*  br 
Weight. 


1 
1 
16 
6 
5 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
8 
5 


Temperature 
produced,  start- 
ing f^om  10°. 


-16<> 


_120 


-190 


!  - 


200 


Diminution  of 
Temperature. 


26° 
220 

290 

20<^ 
46<> 
30<> 


When  a  saturated  solution  is  cooled,  the  excess  of  dissolved  substance,  beyond  that 
which  saturates  the  liquid  at  the  lower  temperature,  generally  separates  out  in  tlie 
ciystalline  form ;  sometimes,  however,  especially  if  the  solution  is  cooled  slowly  and  is 
kept  at  perfect  rest,  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  ma^  arise,  like  that  of  liquids 
cooled  below  their  ordinary  freezing  points  without  solidifying,  in  which  a  greater 
quantity  of  substance  is  retained  in  solution  than  the  liquid  would  be  capable  of 
dissolving  if  it  were  put  in  contact  with  it  in  the  solid  form.  In  this  state,  solutions 
are  said  to  be  supersaturated;  and  the  same  causes  are  in  general  sufficient  to 
cause  the  separation  of  the  excess  of  dissolved  subst(U)ce,  as  cause  the  solidification  of 
over-cooled  liquids. 

K  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  is  boiled  in  a  flask  of  which  the  neck  is  drawn  out  to 
a  fine  point,  and  if  the  point  is  then  hermeticaUy  sealed  when  all  the  air  has  been 
expelled,  the  solution  very  frequently  remains  supersaturated  when  cold;  but  on 
breaking  the  pointy  so  as  to  readmit  the  air,  even  if  this  is  done  without  shaking  the 
solution  in  the  least,  or  allowing  the  smallest  fragment  of  glass  to  fall  into  it,  crystalli- 
sation in  most  cases  begins.  If,  however,  the  air  that  enters  the  fiask  has  been 
previously  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  or  even  if  it  has  been  merely  filtered  through 
a  column  of  cotton  wool,  crystallisation  does  not  take  place  (comp.  Loewel,  Jahresber. 
1852,  p.  359 ;  Schroder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  45 ;  also  particularly  Gmelin's  Hand- 
book  J  i.  9-11.).  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  difference  is  that  the  solid 
particles  of  soluble  matter  contained  in  the  unheated  or  unfiltered  air,  disturb  the 
molecular  equilibrium  of  the  solution  by  dissolving  in  it,  and  so  cause  crystallisation 
to  begin.  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  supersaturated  solution 
frequently  does  not  crystallise  if  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  or  platinum  wire  which  has 
been  recently  heated  to  redness,  but  crystallises  instantly  if  touched  with  a  rod  that 
has  lain  long  exposed  to  the  air. 

By  cooling  supersaturated  solutions  below  0*^,  they  may  be  brought  into  such  a  con- 
dition, that  either  ice  or  the  dissolved  salt  will  crystallise  out  according  to  circumstances. 
Thus  Rudorff  found  {loc.  cit.  and  Pogg.  Ann.  cxvi.  55)  that  a  small  fragment  of  ice, 
thrown  into  a  strongly  cooled  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  bichromate  of  potassiimi) 
or  other  coloured  salts,  caused  a  crystallisation  of  ice,  the  whole  of  the  salt  remaining 
dissolved,  until  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  water  had  been  transformed  into  ice ; 
while  a  fragment  of  the  solid  salt  thrown  in  caused  the  salt  to  ciystallise,  but  no  ice. 
The  crystals  of  ice  and  of  the  salts  used  in  these  experiments  were  easily  distinguish- 
able by  their  different  colours  and  specific  gravities.  These  results  are  quite  analogous 
.to  the  simultaneous  separate  crystallisat'.on  of  two  or  more  salts  contained  in  the  same 
solution. 

Vaporisation  and  Condensation. — When  a  quantity  of  water  or  alcohol  is  left 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  disappears,  owing  to  its  transformation  into  a  transparent, 
invisible  vapour,  which  diffuses  into  the  atmosphere.    This  formation  of  vapour  at  tho 
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fr««  Mibee  of  *  liquid  eonatitutee  evaporation.  It  takes  place  more  or  Ism  rapidly 
with  all  liqaida,  rxcpjit  some  of  Uuwe  which  are  easilj  dumapoeed  bj  hett  when  tlieir 
teitipentiii«  is  snfficieiitlj  high.  Som»  liquidg,  aucli  aa  water,  evaporate  at  all  teiDpe- 
ntnra,  bnt  thi*  ia  not  the  caae  with  all:  for  icstaace,  marcarj  giree  off  do  eensible 
qnaalilj  of  T^tonr  at  —  10°,  and  two  basiDB  may  be  placed  iifar  each  other,  under  aa 
vxhansted  rceeirer,  at  thp  ordinal;  temperatore,  one  containing  oil  of  vitriol  and  the 
other  a  sotiitioD  of  chloride  of  barinm,  without  the  amoUeat  precipitate  being  formed  in 
tbe  latter.  Same  solid  bodies,  e.g.  ice,  iodiae,  camphor,  give  off  T^uur  without 
{ffeTiDiulj  passing  into  tbe  liquid  state ;  and  it  is  proved  by  Begnault's  experimenta 
(opnn  beiuetie^  bromide  of  etbylane,  slaciol  acetic  acid,  chleride  of  cyanogen,  and 
chloride  of  cartwn),  that  substances  which  are  capable  of  existing  at  the  same  lem- 
pentDTs  either  as  solids  or  liijuids.  produce,  in  both  states  of  aggregation,  vapours  of 
equal  teuskm  (we  next  paragraph). 

Fig.  540. 


> 


Temion  of  Va^outt. — The  quantity  of  any  given  liquid  which  can  evaporate  in 
SD  endoaed  spaee,  either  previously  vacnons  or  already  containing  a  gas  or  vapour,  is 
limii-jMl^  and  depends  on  the  natnre  of  tbe  liquid,  on  the  temperature,  and  on  the 
extent  of  the  eoelosed  apace.  Whsn  the  liquid  is  in  excess,  that  is,  when  some  of  it 
nmains  after  tbe  formation  of  the  largeet  qnanli^  of  vapour  that  is  possible  under 
the  drcnnstBDCfV.  evaporation  eeasee  when  the  vapour  exerts  a  certain  preisure  upon 
the  sides  of  the  containing  vesseL  The  laws  of  evaporation  are,  therefore,  most  eamlj 
•nived  tt  bj  stndjiDg,  in  the  first  instance,  the  phcnoinena  of  the  formation  of  vapour 
in  a  vaeonm,  in  which  case  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vapoor  itself  is  the  only  one  to 
vliidi  lh«  odM  of  the  TeMel  are  exposed. 

Vou  III.  O 
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If  a  glass  tube,  dosod  at  one  end,  about  a  yard  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  is  filled  with  mercury  and  inyerted  in  a  basin  of  that  liquid,  as  shown  in  fig,  639, 
a  vacuous  space,  about  six  inches  in  length,  is  formed  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  On 
now  passing  up  a  drop  or  two  of  ether  or  alciohol  into  this  space,  the  liquid  will  imme- 
diately evaporate,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  mercury  and  of  the  tube  will  remain  dry, 
but  the  mercury  column  will  be  depressed  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  which  has 
been  formed.  The  amount  of  this  elastic  force,  or  of  the  pressure  which  the  vapour 
exerts  upon  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  upon  the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury,  is  evi- 
dently measured  by  the  difference  between  the  height  of  this  column  and  that  of  the 
barometer  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  On  transferring  the  tube  in  this  condition 
to  a  mercury-trough  provided  with  a  deep  cylindrical  well  ( i%g,  540),  and  depressing 
it  slightly,  the  space  occupied  by  the  vapour  above  the  mercury  will  be  diminished ; 
the  tension  of  the  vapour  will  therefore  increase,  and  the  mercury  column  AC  will  be 
still  further  depressed.  But  on  continuing  to  diminish  in  this  way  the  volume  of  the 
vapour,  a  point  will  soon  be  reached  at  which  part  of  it  returns  to  the  liquid  state  and 
condenBee  as  a  dew  upon  the  inside  of  the  tube  and  on  the  mercury ;  and  if  the  height 
of  the  column  A  C  be  measured,  as  soon  as  the  first  trace  of  condensed  liquid  becomes 
visible,  it  will  be  found  to  remain  the  same  until  the  tube  has  been  depressed  so  far 

that  the  whole  of  the  vanour  has  been  converted  into  liquid, 
and  the  tube  becomes  filled  with  mercury,  surmounted  by  a 
drop  of  liquid  ether  or  alcohoL  The  progress  of  the  experi- 
ment in  this  stage  will  bo  easily  understood  from  ^.',541, 
where  C  D  represents  the  tube  when  the  liquid  first  begins 
to  appear  in  tne  space  above  the  mercury,  and  A  B  the  level 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  above  that  in  liie  trough.  As 
the  tube  is  depressed  snccessiyely  to  the  positions  C^  Dj,  and 
Gq  D2,  more  and  more  of  the  vapour  is  liquefied,  but  the  re- 
maining portion  exerts  neither  more  nor  less  pressure  than 
the  quantity  which  existed  in  the  tube  at  the  instant  when 
liquefaction  first  began  to  take  placp ;  and  hence  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury  remains  immovably  at  the  level  AB. 
Again,  if  the  tube  is  raised  up  out  of  the  mercury,  the  top  of 
the  mercury  column  will  still  remain  at  the  level  A  B,  until 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  has  a^n  evaporated  into  the  space 
above  it,  but  from  this  point  it  will  begin  to  rise  higher  and 
higher  as  the  tube  is  still  further  raised ;  if,  however,  when 
the  tube  has  attained  its  highest  position  (so  that  the  open 
end  is  only  just  covered  by  the  mercury  in  the  trough),  an  additional  quantity  of 
ether  or  alcohol  is  passed  up  into  it,  the  column  of  mercury  will  sink  ;  and  if  the 
quantity  of  liquid  passed  up  is  more  than  can  evaporate  in  the  portion  of  the  tube 
unoccupied  by  the  mercury,  the  surface  of  the  latter  will  sink  again  to  the  level  A  B 
(fig.  641). 

These  experiments  prove  that  when  a  vapour  is  compressed,  its  temperature  remain- 
ing always  the  same,  its  elastic  force  increases  up  to  a  certain  limit  which  it  cannot 
exceed,  the  efiect  of  any  further  compression  being  to  change  it  to  a  liquid ;  and  that 
when  a  vapour  is  in  contact  with  any  portion  of  the  corresponding  liquid,  in  a  space 
otherwise  vacuous,  its  elastic  force  always  attains  this  limit,  whatever  may  be  the 
relative  volumes  of  vapour  and  liquid.  In  this  condition,  a  vapour  is  said  to  be  satu- 
rated, or  to  exert  its  maximum  tension. 

Maximum  Tension. — The  maximum  tension  which  the  vapour  of  any  liquid  can  exert 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  and  upon  its  temperature. 

If  we  pass  up  into  the  first  of  three  barometric  tubes,  like  that  represented  in 
fig.  639,  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  into  the  second  some  alcohol,  and  into  the  third 
some  water,  taking  a  larger  quantity  of  each  liquid  than  can  evaporate  completely 
within  the  tube,  the  mercury  column  will  be  depressed  to  a  dififerent  level  in  each, 
supposing  all  three  to  have  the  same  temperature.  If,  for  instance,  the  temperature  is 
10^  C,  the  mercury  will  be  depressed  about  Hi  inches  in  the  first  tube,  nearly  1  inch 
in  the  second  tube,  and  a  little  more  than  |  inch  in  the  third. 

If  the  three  tubes  are  now  gradually  heated,  by  surrounding  them  with  warm  water  or 
otherwise,  more  vapour  will  be  formed&om  the  liquidcontained  in  each  of  them ;  the  elastic 
force  or  tension  of  each  vapour  will  accordingly  increase,  and  the  mercury  will  descend 
lower  and  lower  in  the  tubes  as  the  temperature  rises.  At  about  36^,  the  tension  of 
the  ether-vapour  will  have  become  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  at  this 
tempc*rature,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  containing  it  will  have  been  driven  down  so  as  to 
be  ut  the  same  level  as  that  in  the  reservoir ;  at  about  78*6^  the  same  will  be  the  case 
with  the  mercury  in  the  alcohol- tube ;  and  at  about  100^  with  that  contained  in  the 
water- tube. 
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When  a  saturated  Tapour  is  cooled,  the  pressure  upon  it  remaining  unaltered,  com- 
plete  liquefiiction  takes  place,  just  as  it  does  when  the  pressure  is  increased  and  the 
temperature  remains  the  same.  The  condition  of  saturation,  or  maximum  tension,  is 
therefore  a  limiting  condition,  beyond  which  a  vapour  can  neither  be  compressed  nor 
eooled  without  returning  to  the  state  of  liquid. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  saturated  vapour  not  in  contact  with  an  excess  of 
liquid  is  heated,  it  ceases  to  be  saturated  (unless  the  pressure  upon  it  is  increased  at 
the  same  time  to  a  corresponding  extent).  Henoe,  when  a  further  quantity  of  liquid 
is  brought  in  contact  with  a  yapour  which  has  been  thus  heated,  more  vapour  is 
formed  in  the  same  space,  until  saturation  is  again  produced,  and  the  tension  increases 
at  the  same  time  till  it  reaches  the  maximum  tension  corresponding  to  the  higher 
temperature. 

DUtitteticn  between  Vapours  and  Gaae*, — It  has  been  already  stated,  that  when  the 
space  into  which  a  liquid  can  evaporate  is  increased  until  the  whole  quantity  of  liquid 
has  become  vapour,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  diminishes  with  any  further  increase 
of  volume ;  and  that  when  a  vapour,  not  in  contact  with  the  liquid  from  which  it  is 
formed,  is  compressed,  its  tension  augments  until  liquefaction  begins.  In  proportion 
as  a  vapour  under  these  conditions  is  expanded,  its  tension  becomes  more  and  more 
nearly  inversely  proportional  to  the  volume  which  it  occupies ;  that  is,  its  properties 
apprmu^  more  and  more  nearly  to  those  of  a  perfect  gas.  Similarly,  when  a  saturated 
vapour,  not  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  liquid,  is  heated,  its  elastic  force  increases, 
and  it  expands  if  the  pressure  upon  it  is  not  proportionably  augmented ;  and  as  the 
temperature  rises,  the  relation  between  the  tension  or  elastic  force,  p,  of  the  vapour, 
its  volume,  v,  and  its  temperature,  ij  comes  to  be  more  and  more  nearly  expressed  by 
the  equation 

pv  c=  J  (a  +  t) ; 

which,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p^  45),  expresses  the  relation  between  these  three 
quantities  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas  (see  also  p.  50). 

Hence  the  physical  properties  of  vapours,  when  sufSciently  expanded,  and  at  suffi- 
ciently high  temperatures,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  permanent  gases. 

From  this  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  conversely,  that  the  so-called  permanent  gases 
themselves  are  only  vapours  which,  at  ordinary  pressures  and  temperatures,  are  very 
far  removed  £K>m  their  points  of  saturation,  and  that  by  exposing  them  to  lower  tern- 
peiaturea  and  increasing  the  pressure,  a  point  might  be  reached  for  each  of  them,  at  which 
thepresBUie  would  be  equal  to  the  maximum  tension  which  it  was  capable  of  exerting  at 
the  temperature  of  the  experiment,  and  therefore,  that  any  further  diminution  of  tern- 
pexature  or  increase  of  pressure  would  cause  it  to  become  liquid.  This  conclusion  has 
been  actually  verified  in  the  case  of  many  gases  formerly  regarded  as  permanent,  the 
only  gases  which  have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  Uquefy  them  being  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide  and  marsh-gas.  (The  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  liquefiEiction  of  gases  will  be  further  considered  in  connection  with  the 
processes  adopted  for  obtaining  great  reductions  of  temperature.) 

Tenmon  of  Vapours  in  presence  of  Permanent  Gases. — The  fiimiliar  &ct  of  the 
evaporation  of  water  in  the  open  air  fidSbrds  sufficient  proof  that  the  presence  of  a  per- 
manent gas  in  any  given  space  does  not  prevent  volatile  liquids  giving  off  vapour  into 
the  same  space.  By  measuring  the  volume  and  elastic  force  of  a  given  quantity  of  dry 
air,  or  other  gas,  then  introducing  a  little  more  of  any  liquid  than  can  completely 
evaporate  in  it,  and  when  equilibrium  has  been  re-established,  again  measuring  the 
volume  and  elastic  force  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  vapour,  the  tension  of  the  latter  can 
be  ascertained.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that,  when  the  liquid  exerts  no  solvent 
or  chemical  action  upon  the  gas,  the  combined  tension  of  gas  and  vapour  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  separate  tension  of  the  gas,  increased  by  the  maximum  tension  which  the  vapour 
is  capable  of  exerting  in  an  otherwise  vacuous  space  at  the  temperature  of  the  experi- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  vapour  given  off  by  a  liquid  at  any  temperature  has  nearly 
the  same  maximum  tension,  whether  it  is  formed  in  a  space  previously  vacuous  or  filled 
wit^  a  permanent  gas.  The  only  essential  difference  between  the  evaporation  of  a 
liquid  in  a  vacuum,  and  its  evaporation  in  a  gas,  is  that,  in  the  former  case^  the  vapour 
attains  the  condition  of  saturation  in  an  inappreciably  short  time,  while  in  the  latter, 
this  condition  is  arrived  at  more  slowly.  Regnault's  experiments  (M6m.  Acad. 
Sciences,  xxvi.)  prove,  however,  that  liquids  do  not  give  off  vapour  of  quite  so  great  a 
tension  in  a  space  occupied  by  a  permanent  gas,  as  tiiey  do  in  a  vacuum,  and  that  the 
difference  increases  as  the  temperature  rises. 

BcUing  Point*, — tSmHition.—YTom  the  facts  stated  in  the  last  paragraph,  it  follows 
that  the  temperature  at  which  the  vapour  of  a  liquid  introduced  into  the  barometric 
vacuum  would  exert  sufficient  elastic  force  to  drive  the  mercury  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  so  as  to-  make  it  stand  at  the  same  level  inside  and  outside,  is  also  the  temi 
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peratare  at  which  the  vapour  formed  on  heating  the  liquid  in  the  air  would  exert  an 
elastic  force  equal  to  the  atmospherie  pressure.  As  already  stated,  the  first  of  these 
effects  is  produced  by  ether-Tapour  at  35^,  by  alcohol  at  78 '5°,  and  by  water  at  100°; 
these  temperatures,  however,  are  those  at  which  the  liquids  respectively  boil  when  heated 
in  the  open  air,  the  barometer  being  at  its  average  height.  The  boiling  point  of  a 
liquid  is,  therefore,  the  temperature  at  which  the  tension  of  its  vapour  becomes  equal  to 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  This  temperature  is  evidently  not  absolutely  constant  for  each 
liquid,  but  varies  more  or  less  witn  alterations  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
liquid  at  its  boiling  point  is  in  a  limiting  condition,  comparable  to  that  of  a  saturated 
vapour ;  any  diminution  of  pressure  or  increase  of  temperature  equally  causes  it  to 
pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  state.  The  two  conditions  are  in  fact  conter- 
minous ;  and  the  temperature  at  which  a  liquid  produces  vapour  of  any  given  maxi* 
mum  tension,  is  also  the  temperature  at  which  the  liquid  would  boil  under  an  atmo- 
spheric pressure  equal  to  that  tension.  Hence  the  observation  of  the  pressures  under 
which  a  liquid  boils  at  various  temperatures  constitutes  a  method  of  determining  the 
maximum  tension  of  its  vapour  at  those  temperatures. 

The  phenomenon  of  ebullition,  which  presents  itself  when  heat  is  applied  to  the 
lower  part  of  a  mass  of  liquid,  already  at  such  a  temperature  that  the  tension  of  its 
vapour  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  results  from  the  transformation  of 
the  liquid  into  vapour  at  the  points  where  the  heat  is  applied,  and  the  escape  of  this 
vapour  in  the  form  of  bubbles  through  the  superincumbent  liquid. 

The  temperatures  at  which  different  liquids  boil,  under  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  vary  very  greatly.  They  will  be  found  given  for  each  liquid  in  the 
article  of  this  dictionazy  wherein  it  is  specially  described ;  in  the  following  table  a  few 
boiling  points  are  given  in  order  to  illustrate  the  range  of  temperature  through  which 
tliey  occur. 

Tahle  of  Boiling  Points. 


Liquid. 

Boiling  Point. 

PreHure  in  mltllmelrM 
of  mercury. 

Authority. 

Nitrous  oxide 

-87-90 

759 

Regnault 

Carbonic  anhydi 

ide    ,                -78-2 

767-3 

u 

Ammonia   . 

-33-7 

749-3 

Bunsen 

Sulphurous  anhy 

dride                 -10*5 

744 

1* 

Chloride  of  ethy 

I        .                +11-0 

768 

Pierre 

Oxide  of  ethylen 

e       .                    13-6 

746-5 

Wurta 

Aldehyde  . 

19-8 

784 

Eopp 

Ether 

34-2 

742 

tf 

Sulphide  of  carb 

DU                         47*9 

755-8 

Pierre 

Methylic  alcohol 

61-0 

754 

Delffs 

Bromine    . 

630 

760 

Pierre 

Alcohol 

78-4 

760 

Gky-Lussae 

Benzene     . 

80-4 

752 

Eopp 

Water 

100-0 

760 

It 

Acetic  acid 

116-9 

750 

tt 

Cjmene     . 
Naphthalene 

177-5 

744 

II 

216-8 

747-6 

ft 

Phosphorus 

290 

Pelletier 

Oil  of  vitriol 

325 

Mercury     . 

850 

Regnault 

Sulphur 

440 

(Dumas;  Deville 
I     andTroost 

Cadmium  . 

860 

Deville  and  Tzoost 

Zinc  • 

1040 

}i 

Determination  of  Boiling  Points. — The  boiling  points  of  different  liquids  being  among 
their  most  characteristic  properties,  the  determination  of  them  becomes  a  very  frequent 
and 'important  operation  m  cnemical  research.  The  method  recommended  by  Kopp,  in 
order  to  ensure  as  much  accuracy  as  possible  in  these  observations,  is  as  follows :  — 

The  liquid  to  be  examined  is  placed  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  containing  a  few 
scraps  of  freshly  ignited  platinum  foil,  the  diameter  of  which,  when  the  quantity  of  liquid 
is  small,  need  not  much  exceed  that  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  This  vessel  is 
closed  by  a  cork,  through  the  centre  of  which  the  thermometer  is  inserted,  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  be  rais^  or  lowered,  so  that  the  bulb  may  dip  either  into  the  liquid  or 
merely  into  the  vapour.    It  is  generally  advisable  to  give  the  thermometer  the  latter 
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positioii,  Binoe,  as  wfll  he  seen  by  what  follows,  the  tempetature  of  the  liquid  may, 
under  drcumstanoes  which  not  nnfreqnently  occor,  rise  somewhat  above  the  true 
boiling  point ;  but  eTen  when  this  is  the  case,  a  thermometer  in  the  Tapour  will  show 
the  real  boiling  point  of  the  liquid:  under  nearly  all  circumstances,  the  thermometer  will 
stand  lower  in  the  yapour  than  it  does  in  the  liquid,  if  this  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
liquids  of  different  boiling  points  instead  of  a  pure,  homo- 
l^eneoos  substance.      Through  a  second  hole  in  the  cork  is  Fig,  642. 

inserted  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  and  bent  at  a  right 
angle,  as  mown  in  fy.  642 ;  b^  connecting  this  tube  with  a 
condenser,  the  loss  of  the  liqoid  used  for  the  experiment  can 
be  pieTented.  The  li<^uid  is  heated  either  by  applying  a 
anuul  flame  to  the  outside  of  the  yessel,  or  by  means  of  a 
water-both  or  sand-bath,  care  being  taken  that  the  sides  of  the 
ressel  abore  the  liquid  do  not  get  over-heated.  The  indications 
of  the  thennometer  are  obser^'ed  during  the  whole  time  that 
the  liquid  is  being  slowly  boiled  away,  until  only  a  small  Quan- 
tity remains.  'Ae  temperature  thus  observed  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  most  cases,  the  true  boiling  point  of  the  liquid :  usually,  ^,^.«^____  W^  >  t>. 
part  of  the  mcrcuiy  column  in  the  thennometer  rises  above    J|4  ^>0r!jjD 

the  roik,  and  is  therefore  exposed  to  a  lower  temperature  than    ^B  ^^^^^ 

that  of  the  boiling  liquid ;  consequently,  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  column  stands  at  a  lower  point  wan  it  would  do  if  the 
thermometer  were  completely  immersed  in  the  liquid.  In 
order  to  find  the  correction  which  it  thus  becomes  necessary 
to  ai^ly,  a  second  thennometer  is  placed  so  that  its  bulb  is  in 
contact  with  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  inserted  into  the 
cork  of  the  boiling  vessel,  and  is  half  way  between  the  top  of 
the  meremy  column  of  the  latter  thermometer  and  the  middle 
of  the  cork.  The  temperature  indicated  by  this  second  thermometer  may  be  taken 
as  the  mean  temperature  of  that  portion  of  the  mercury  column  of  the  principal  ther- 
mometer which  is  not  heated  by  the  vapour  of  the  boiling  liquid.  Let  this  temperature 
be  ^ ;  let  the  uncorrected  boiling  point,  directly  indicated  by  the  principal  thermometer, 
be  7^  ;  let-  i^  be  the  difference  between  T  and  the  point  of  the  scale  situated  at  the 
middle  of  the  cork,  that  is  to  say,  the  length,  expressed  in  degrees  of  the  scale,  of  that 
portion  of  the  mercury  column  of  the  principal  thermometer  of  which  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  f^ ;  lastly,  let  8  be  the  coe£Bcient  of  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  in  the 
elaas  of  which  the  thermometer  is  constructed.  The  correction  to  be  applied  to  the 
directly  obeerved  temperature  2^  is  then 

-  N(T-i)9. 

As  already  stated  (p.  67),  8  may  always  be  taken,  in  calculating  the  value  of  this 
expression,  as  »  0*0001546. 

The  table  which  follows  on  p.  86  eives  the  amounts  of  the  correction  in  question  for 
various  values  of  A  and  of  T^  t.  The  amounts  corresponding  to  other  values  of  these 
factors  can  be  easilv  deduced  by  interpolation  from  the  numbers  given  in  the  table. 

This  table  sufficiently  shows  that  the  correction  in  question  can  never  be  neglected  in 
accurate  experiments,  and  that  in  the  case  of  liquids  of  high  boiling  points,  its  value 
may  become  very  considerable.* 

Since  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  depends  on  the  pressure  to  which  the  liquid  is 
subjected,  another  correction  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  determinations 
made  under  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  the  values  which  would  be 
found  if  the  atmosphere  exerted  always  its  normal  pressure,  equal  to  that  of  760 
millimetres  of  mercury  at  0°.  Strictly  speaking,  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the 
boiling  point  of  a  liquid  observed  under  an  atmospheric  pressure  differing  by  a  given 
amount  from  the  above  standard  pressure,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid ;  since 
equal  alterations  of  pressure  do  not  cause  precisely  equal  changes  in  the  boiling  points 
of  different  liquids.  Nevertheless,  the  greatest  variations  which  ever  occur  in  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  are  relatively  so  small,  that  they  may,  without  any  appi^e- 
ciable  error,  be  regaraed  as  affecting  the  boiling  points  of  all  liquids  equally :  to  the 
extent,  namely,  of  0*1°  for  a  variation  of  pressure  of  2*7  millimetres  of  mercury,  this 
number  being  deduced  from  direct  determinations  of  the  boiling  point  of  water  under 
different  pressures. 

In  what  foUows,  whenever  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  spoken  of  without  further 
explanation,  it  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  boiling  point  under  a  pressure  equal  to 
that  of  760  millimetres  of  mercury  at  0°. 

*  It  I*  oHtIoos  that  a  preclMly  similar  correction  ought  to  )»e  oppllpd  to  all  thermometric  observationi 
In  which  any  portioc  of  the  mercury  in  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  is  at  a  different  temperature  from 
thai  in  the  Iralb. 
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Cireumttaneea  whieh  modify  the  Boilntg  Point. — Although,  when  a  liquid  is  heated 
in  such  n  manner  that  vapour  can  escape  freely  from  seme  part  of  its  surface,  the 
vapour  so  formed  has  a  tension  equal  to  the  pressure  upon  the  &ee  surface  of  the  liquid 
«8  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  latter  reaches  the  boiling  point,  this  temperature 
may  nevertheless  be  attained,  and  even  considerably  exceeded,  without  the  formation 
of  a  trace  of  vapour,  if  no  portion  of  the  surfiace  of  the  liquid  is  freely  exposed.  These 
conditions  can  be  realised  by  suspending  the  liquid  to  be  examined  in  a  second  liquid 
of  equal  specific  gravity,  but  higher  boiling  point. 

The  phenomena  which  take  ^ce  under  these  circumstances  have  been  particularly 
studied  by  Dufour  (Ann.  Ck  Phys.  [3]  Ixviii  378).  In  order  to  examine  them  in 
the  case  of  water,  he  employed  a  mixture  in  the  requisite  proportions  of  oil  of  cloves 
(previously  heated  alone  to  about  200^)  and  linseed  oil.  The  water,  already  heated 
to  80^  or  90^,  was  dropped  gently  into  the  mixture  of  oils,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
film  which  coated  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  was 
gradually  raised.  Under  these  circumstances  the  ordinary  boiling  point  of  water,  100^, 
was  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  perceptible  change,  and  traces  of  ebullition 
scarcely  began  to  show  themselves  below  110^  or  115°.  Even  at  these  temperature?, 
ebullition  seldom  began  except  when  the  globules  of  water  came  in  contact  with  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  or  with  the  thermometer.  A  burst  of  vapour  then  occurred,  and  the 
globule,  more  or  less  diminished  in  size,  was  driven  rapidly  away,  like  a  pith  ball  after 
touching  an  electrified  conductor.  These  contacts  were  of  course  more  difficult  to  avoid 
in  the  case  of  large  than  of  small  globules ;  hence  the  latter  remained  liquid,  as  a  nde, 
to  higher  temperatures  than  the  former. 

In  these  experiments,  it  was  a  rare  exception  when  ebullition  occurred  between  100^ 
and  110^;  very  commonly  globules  of  10  mm.  in  diameter  reached  120^  or  130°,  and 
in  one  experiment  the  last  temperature  was  attained  by  a  globule  of  18  mm.  dia- 
meter, and  therefore  containing  more  than  3  c.  c.  of  water.  Spheres  of  10  or  12 
mm.  diameter  often  reached  140° ;  those  of  6  or  6  mm.  reached  166° ;  and  others 
of  from  1  to  3  mm.  attained  175°  or  even  178°,  temperatures  at  which  the  elastic  force 
of  the  vapour  which  forms  at  the  freely  exposed  surface  of  water  is  between  8  and  9 
atmospheres. 

At  these  high  temperatures,  the  contact  of  a  solid  body  very  generally  occasioned 
the  sudden  partial  or  complete  vaporisation  of  the  globules,  accompanied  by  a  hissing 
sound  like  that  produced  on  immersing  red-hot  iron  in  water.  This  invariably 
occurred  when  the  globules  were  touched  with  pieces  of  wood  or  chalk,  shreds  of  cotton, 
paper,  &e.,  but  not  always  on  contact  with  a  glass  rod  or  metallic  wire,  the  difierence 
appearing  to  depend  on  the  porous  structure  of  the  former  substances.  A  platinum 
wire  appmed  to  lose,  to  some  extent,  by  frequent  usage,  the  power  of  causing  sudden 
vaporisation. 

Sudden  ebullition,  amounting  even  to  an  explosion,  if  the  temperature  was  above 
120°,  invariably  occurred  on  passing  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  or  induction 
coil  through  a  globule.  A  similar,  but  less  violent,  effect  was  produced  by  the  pas^Ag^e 
of  a  weak  galvanic  current.  These  results  are  attributed  by  Dufour  less  to  the  contactv 
of  the  globules  with  the  conducting  wires,  than  to  the  disengagement  of  gas  at  the 
extremities  of  the  latter. 

Saturated  aqueous  solutions  of  various  salts — for  example,  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate 
of  copper,  nitrate  of  potassium,  &c-~also  remained  liquid  at  temperatures  much  abore 
their  boiling  points,  when  immersed  in  melted  stearic  acid  resting  on  a  layer  of  melted 
^ulphur.  In  like  manner,  globules  of  chloroform  (boiling  point  61°),  suspended  in  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  often  remained  liquid  up  to  97°  or  98° ;  and  globules  of 
liquid  srnlphurous  anhydride  (boiling  point  ~  10'5°)  could  be  heated  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  as  high  as  -t-  8°.  In  all  these  cases,  the  same  causes  that  operated  in  the  case  of 
water,  sufiBced  to  occasion  the  sudden  complete  or  partial  conversion  of  the  overheated 
globules  into  vapour. 

These  results  throw  important  light  upon  the  nature  of  ebullition,  and  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  is  to  some  extent  an  accidental  phenomenon.  In  order  to  understand 
them,  we  must  remember  that^  the  globules  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  liquid, 
evaporation  cannot  go  on  at  their  si^ace  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  are,  however,  in 
a  state  of  tension,  or  unstable  equilibrium,  such  that  a  very  slight  cause  may  occasion 
the  sudden  formation  of  vapour  of  more  than  the  atmospheric  tension.  1'he  most 
effectual  of  such  causes  would  obviously  be  the  contact  of  a  minute  globule  of  air  or 
other  gas :  this  globule,  however  email,  would  be  a  space  into  which  vapour  could  be 
given  off,  and  this  vapour,  having  an  elastic  force  greater  than  the  pressure  (that  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  upper  layera  cf  the  liquid)  whereby  the  globule  was  prevented  from 
expindinff,  would  force  back  the  liquid  walls  of  the  bubble  of  gas,  suddenly  converting 
it  into  a  hiige  bubble  of  steam.  Bence  the  unfailing  efficacy,  in  causing  the  ebullition 
of  the  overheated  globules  of  liquid,  of  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  or  the  contact 
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of  porous  substances,  snch  iis  chalk,  ^R^ood,  paper,  &c.,  which  either  allow  air  to  escape 
from  their  pores  when  immersed  in  the  heated  liquid,  or  carry  down  into  it  small 
globules  of  air  adhering  to  them.  These  globules  a£ford  space  for  the  commencement  of 
the  formation  of  vapour,  and  this  process  being  once  begun,  the  space  is  increased  by 
the  force  of  the  vapour  already  formed  within  it.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  space^ 
the  liquid  globule  is  in  a  condition  somewhat  analagouB  to  that  of  a  drop  of  melted  glass 
which  has  been  suddenly  cooled  in  water  (Ruperf  s  drops),  and  which  falls  to  powder 
on  receiWng  the  smaUest  scratch :  there  is  no  reason  why  the  formation  of  vapour 
should  begin  at  one  point  of  the  mass  rather  than  at  another,  and  thus  the  whole  remains 
in  a  state  of  molecular  tension  until  something  occurs  at  some  particular  point  to  weaken 
the  effect  of  the  forces  which  oppose  the  formation  of  vapour,  or  until  the  tension 
increases  (in  consequence  of  rise  of  temperature)  to  such  a  decree  that  these  forces  are 
overcome  simultaneously  throughout  the  whole  mass.  It  wiU  be  seen  further  on  that 
these  considerations  exactly  agree  with  the  explanation  which  the  mechanical  theory 
of  heat  affords  of  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state. 

Even  when  liquids  are  heated  in  open  vessels,  the  occurrence  of  ebullition,  or  the 
formation  of  vapour  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  appears  to  depend  on  like  accidental 
causes.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  vessel  wherein  a  liquid  is  contained 
has  been  long  recognised.  It  has  been  observed,  for  instance,  that  water,  which  will 
boil  steadily  at  100°  in  a  metallic  vessel,  may  often  be  heated  to  105°  or  106°  without 
boiling,  in  a  glass  vessel  previously  washed  with  strong  sulphuric  add.  Under  these 
circumstances,  ebullition  generally  takes  place  very  irregularly :  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture a  sudden  burst  of  vapour  occurs,  and  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  falls  at  the  same 
time  to  nearly  the  normid  boiling  point;  the  liquid  then  remains  tranquil  for  a  time, 
until  the  temperature  having  again  risen  considerably,  another  burst  of  vapour  takes 
place,  and  so  on.  The  "bumping"  of  heated  liquids  which  results  from  this  inter- 
mittent formation  of  vapour,  is  fiEuniliar  to  every  chemist.  It  may  be  prevented  to  some 
extent  by  putting  into  the  liquid  a  few  scraps  of  platinum,  or  a  globule  of  mercuir ;  a 
small  piece  of  charcofd  is,  however,  much  more  effectual  than  either  of  these,  though  not 
always  admissible.  This  irregular  ebullition  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  some 
liquids  than  others,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  certain  glass  vessels  than  in  others.  For 
instance,  methylic  alcohol  (boiling  point  61°)  may  show  a  difference  in  its  temperature 
of  ebullition  amounting,  according  to  Kopp,  to  6  or  6  degrees,  depending  on  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  examined  When  a  liquid  is  boiling  steadily  in  a  glass  flask  or  retort, 
it  may  almost  always  be  noticed  that  the  bubbles  of  vapour  start  from  one  or  two 
particular  points  of  the  surface  of  the  glass,  indicating  the  existence  of  some  irregularity 
of  the  glass  at  those  points  favourable  to  the  formation  of  ^^apour.  Another  illustration 
of  the  necessity  of  some  other  cause  than  mere  temperature  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
ebullition  of  liquids,  is  afforded  by  the  remarkable  observation  of  Professor  Donny,  of 
Ghent^  that  water  thoroughly  deprived  of  air  and  sealed  up  in  a  rather  Ions  glass  tube 
quite  free  from  air,  may  be  heated  to  138°  at  one  end  of  tne  tube  without  boiling,  and 
is  then  suddenly  and  violently  thrown  to  the  other  end  by  a  burst  of  vapour.  An 
additional  fact  of  the  same  kind  may  sometimes  be  observed  during  the  distillation  of 
liquids  under  the  ordinaiy  pressure.  The  writer  has  occasionally  seen  a  liquid  distil 
very  rapidly,  thus  showing  that  vapour  was  being  formed  rapidly  at  the  surface,  although 
ebidlition  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  a  more  powerftil  flame  than  that 
which  had  sufficed,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  experiment,  to  boil  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  same  liquid. 

The  whole  of  these  phenomena  cease  to  be  unintelligible  if,  with  Dufour,  we  distin- 
guish between  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  elastic 
force  of  its  vapour  becomes  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  define  the 
boiling  point  as  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  ebullition  can  occur,  instead  of  as  the 
temperature  at  which,  under  normal  conditions,  it  must  occur. 

Spherotdal  State. —  When  a  drop  of  water  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  piece  of  iron,  the 
temperature  of  which  considerably  exceeds  100°,  it  retains  its  globular  form,  moves 
about  rapidly  on  the  surface  of  the  iron  without  wetting  it,  and  evaporates  with  com- 
parative slowness.  As  the  iron  cools,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  globule  of  water 
wets  it,  spreads  over  its  surtace,  boils  and  quickly  disappears.  The  condition  of  the 
globule  first  described  has  been  distinguished  as  the  spheroidal  state.  This 
condition  can  be  assumed  by  all  volatile  liquids  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  either  a  solid  or  a  liquid  body  heated  considerably  above  their  boiling  points. 
The  temperature  of  a  liquid  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  always  below  its  ordinary  boiling 
pointy  notwithstanding  the  higher  tem^rature  of  the  surface  on  which  it  rests.  The 
absence  of  ebullition  is  therefore  due  in  this  case  to  some  other  cause  than  that  which 
produces  thephenomena  of  deferred  ebullition  wliich  were  considered  in  the  last  paragraph. 
It  va  the  result  of  a  want  of  perfect  contact  between  the  liquid  and  the  heated  surface. 
Many  experiments  prove  that  the  liquid  globule  rests  upon  a  sort  of  cushion  of  its  own 
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TtL^pcrar,  prodaeed  by  the  l&Mt  radiated  from  the  hot  surface  againet  its  under  side.  As 
fiut  as  tnis  Tapour  escapes  from  under  the  globule,  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  fresh 
quantity  produced  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  globule  is  constantly  buoyed  up  by  ity 
and  nerer  comes  into  actuad  contact  with  the  heated  surfiice.  If,  however,  the  tempe- 
nture  of  the  latter  is  allowed  to  fiiU,  the  formation  of  vapour  at  the  under  surface  of 
the  ^obule  becomes  less  and  less  rapid,  until  at  last  it  is  not  suppUed  fiist  enough  to 
prevent  the  globule  touching  the  hot  metal  or  liquid  on  which  it  rests :  as  soon  as 
contact  occurs,  heat  is  zapiifiy  imparted  to  the  globule,  it  enters  into  ebullition,  and 
quickly  boils  ftw^. 

According  to  Boutigny's  en)eriment8,  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  a  metallic 
vessel  will  cause  the  spheroidal  state  to  be  assumed  by  water  is  142^ ;  for  alcohol  the 
lowest  temperature  is  134^,  and  for  ether  61^. 

Solid  bodies  which  evaporate  without  becoming  liquid  also  assume  a  condition 
analogous  to  the  spheroidal  state  of  liquids,  when  they  are  placed  upon  a  surface  whose 
temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  vaporise  them  very  rapidly.  This  is  very  distinctly 
seen  on  throwing  a  piece  of  solid  carbonate  of  ammonium  into  a  red-hot  platinum 
crucible,  and  when  a  fragment  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  is  placed  upon  any  good 
eonductinff  surface  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

^eet  of  Sultatancfs  in  Solution  on  the  Boiling  Point  of  Liquids. — Liquids  holding 
solid  bodies  in  solution  boil  generally  at  higher  temperatures  than  they  do  in  the 
pure  state.  Thus  sea-water,  containing  on  an  average  about  3-6  per  cent,  of  saline 
matter,  boils  at  about  103^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boiling  point  of  water  lb  lowered 
by  mixing  it  with  alcohol,  and  that  of  alcohol  by  mixing  it  with  ether ;  the  boiling 
point  of  a  mixture  being  always  intermediate  between  the  boiling  points  of  its  com- 
ponents. The  effect  of  salts  in  raising  the  boiling  point  of  water  may  be  considered 
as  also  coming  under  this  rule.  The  following  table  gives  the  boiling  points  of 
saturated  solutions  of  several  salts,  according  to  Legrand. 

Table  of  Boiling  Points  of  Saturated  Saline  Solutions. 


Salt. 

Weight  of 

Mlt  dis- 
solved in 
lOOparu 
of  water. 

Boiling 
Point. 

iialt. 

Weight  of 
salt  dlf  ■ 
soivt'd  tn 
lUOparU 
or  water. 

Boiling 
Point. 

Acetate  of  potassium   . 
Nitrate  of  calcium 
Carbonate  of  potassium 
Acetate  of  sodium 
Nitrate  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  strontium  . 
Nitrate  of  potassium    . 
Chloride  of  ammonium 

798-2 
362*2 
206-0 
209-0 
224*8 
117*6 
3361 
88*9 

1600 

161 

136 

124-4 

121 

117*8 

116-9 

114-2 

Tartrate  of  potassium  . 
Chlorate  of  potassium  . 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Phosphate  of  sodium  \ 
(dried)                    ( 
Carbonate  of  sodium    . 
Chloride  of  barium 

296-2 
61-6 
41*2 

112*6 

48-6 
60*1 

114*7^ 

104-2 

108*4 

106-6 

104-6 
104*4 

(For  Legrand's  determinations  of  the  boiling  points  of  weaker  solutions  of  these  and 
some  other  salts,  and  for  the  similar  experiments  of  Griffiths  and  Faraday,  see  Gmelin's 
Handbook,  \.2Q9,  210.) 

Very  contradictory  opinions  have  been  maintained  by  different  observers  with  regard 
to  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  which  issues  from  boiling  saline  solutions.  It  has 
been  said,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  pure  water  boiling  under  the 
same  pressure ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  (o  be  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  stratum  of 
the  solution.  According  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Magnus  (Fogg.  Ann.  cxii.  408), 
the  latter  statement  appears  to  be  nearest  the  truth.  These  experiments  prove  de- 
cisively that  the  vapour  of  boiling  solutions  is  hotter  than  that  of  pure  water,  and  that 
its  temperature  rises  as  the  solutions  become  more  concentrated,  and  therefore  boil  at 
higher  temperatures;  nevertheless,  the  vapour  was  always  found  a  little  colder  than 
the  mass  of  the  boiling  solution,  and  the  difference  was  greater  at  high  temperatures 
than  it  was  at  low  ones. 

Relations  httween  the  Boiling  Point  of  substances  and  their  Chemical  Composition. — > 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  some  connection  between  the  boiling  points  of 
different  liquids  and  their  chemical  composition.  The  most  extensive  and  important 
series  of  observations  that  have  been  made  upon  this  point  are  due  to  Kopp  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  2,  330;  xcviii.  267,  367;  Phil.  Trans.  1860,  267).  The  principal 
eooelnsioiis  deducible  from  these  investigations  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Analogous  compounds,  presenting  the  same  difference  of  composition,  very  fre- 
quently differ  b^  the  same  amount  in  their  boiling  points,  or  the  interval  between  their 
boiliDg  points  is  proportional  to  their  difference  of  composition.    A  compound  con- 
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taining  x  C  more  or  less  than  another  of  analogous  function,  generally  boils  at  a 
temperature  d:  x  29  degrees  higher  or  lower  than  the  latter,  and  if  it  contains  x  H  more 
or  lees  it  commonly  boils  at  or  x  6  degi'ees  lower  or  higher.  A  particular  instance  of 
the  application  of  this  rule  is  to  homologous  compounds:  in  the  homologous  acids 
G"H^O'  (Acids,  i.  60),  and  in  the  corresponding  alcohols  and  compound  ethers,  the 
addition  of  CH'  to  the  formula  of  a  compound  raises  its  boiling  point  on  an  arerage  by 
19°,  agreeing  with  the  above  rule. 

2.  An  acid,  OH*'0=,  boils  at  a  temperature  40°  higher  than  the  alcohol,  OH^'+^O 
(Alcohols,  i.  97),  the  oxidation  of  which  may  give  rige  to  the  acid. 

3.  A  compound  ether  (Ethebs,  ii.  612),  OH^O',  boils  at  a  temperature  82°  lower 
than  the  acid,  C"H'"0*,  isomeric  with  it 

If  we  start  from  the  boiliug  point  of  ethyl-alcohol,  =  78°,  these  three  propositions 
enable  us  to  calculate  the  boiling  points  of  a  large  number  of  organic  substances, 
alcohols,  acids,  and  compound  ethers,  represented  by  the  above  general  formulse.  The 
followiug  tables  serve  to  show  how  far  the  boiling  points  thus  calculated  correspond 
with  those  actually  observed. 

Boiling  Points  of  Alcohols,    OH«"  +  «0. 


Name. 

Formula. 

Cafcu- 

lated 

Boiling 

Folnt. 

Observed  Boiling  Point. 

Methylic  alcohol    . 

Ethylic  alcohol 

Tritylic  alcohol 
Teti^lic  alcohol 

Amylic  alcohol 

Hexylic  alcohol 

Heptylic  alcohol 

Cetylic  alcohol 

CTT^O 

C'H«0 

CRH) 
C*H"0 

C*H"0 

C«H'*0 
C'H'«0 

69° 

78 

97 
116 

136 

164 
173 
344 

5  Kane,  60^;  Delffs,  60-6°;  Kopp,  66°;  Pierre, 
)66°;  Dumas  andP^ligot,,  666°. 
J  Dumas  and  BouUay,  76° ;  Gay -Lussac,  Pierre, 
jKopp,  DelflFs,  Andrews,  78°. 

Chancel,  96°. 

Wurtz,  109°. 
(Pasteur,  127°— 129°;  Cahours, Pierre,  Kopp, 
jDelffs,  132°;  Rieckher,  136° 

Paget,  148°— 164°. 

Stadeler,  177°—177-6°. 

Pavre  and  Silbermann,  366°? 

Boiling  Points  of  Acids.    C"H«"0«. 


Name. 

Formula 

Calcu 
lated 
Roiling 
Point. 

Observed  Roiling  Point. 

Formic  acid  . 

Acetic  acid    . 

Propionic  acid 

Butyric  acid  . 

Valeric  acid   . 

Caproic  acid  . 

CEnanthylic  acid    . 
Caprylic  acid . 
Pelargonic  add 

CH'O' 

CH*0« 

C*H«0« 

C^HK)« 

C*H'«0« 

C«H"0' 

C'H"0^ 
C»H*«0'' 

99° 

118 

137 

166 

176 

194 

213 
232 
261 

Liebig,  99° ;  Bineau,  Pa^Te  and  Silbermann, 
;  100°;  Kopp,  106°. 

jDelffs,    116°;   Kopp,    117°;  Sebille-Auger, 
;  119°;  Dumas,  120°. 
J  Dumas,  Malaguti,  and  Leblanc,  about  140° ; 

Limpricht,  Kopp,  142°. 
J  Kopp,  Delfls,  166°;  Pierre,  163°;  Pelouze 

and  Gelis,  about  164°. 

Dumas  and  Stas,  Delffs,  176°;  Kopp,  176°. 
(Brazier  and  Gossleth,  Wurtz,  198°;  Fehling, 
)  202°— 209°. 

Stadeler,  218°. 

Fehling,  236°;  Perrot.  238° 

Perrot,  226°;  Cahours,  260° 

In  other  groups  of  compounds,  a  diflf  rence  of  CH*  in  the  composition  of  analogous 
substances  corresponds  frequently  to  a  nearly  constant  difference  of  boiling  point :  but 
this  difference  sometimes  amounts  to  more  than  19  degrees,  and  sometimes  to  less. 
For  instance,  in  the  series  of  hydrocarbons  C»H  ■-•,  homologous  with  benzene,  C*H*,  a 
difference  of  CH'  in  composition  corresponds  to  an  average  difference  of  about  24°  in 
boiling  point;  in  the  series  of  alcohol-radicles  (or  hydrides)  C"H'*^',  homologous 
with  ethyl,  C'H'*,  (or  marsh-gas,  CH*)  the  difference  of  boiling  point  corresponding  to 
the  same  difference  of  composition,  is  also  nearly  24°;  in  the  series  of  acetones 
C"H'^»0,  it  is  about  22°.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  of  boiling  pointy  corre- 
spondixig  to  a  difference  of  CH^  in  composition,  is  less  than  19°  in  the  anhydrides 
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Boiling  Points  of  Compound  Ethers,    OH'^O*. 


Kame. 


Fonnate  of  methyl     • 

Acetate  of  methyl  .    > 
Formate  of  ethyl    .    J 

Acetate  of  ethyl    .     . 

Bntynte  of  methyl 
Acetate  of  trityl  . 
Formate  of  tetiyl  , 
Propionate  of  ethyl 

Valerate  of  methyl. 
Bntyiate  of  ethyl  . 
Acetate  of  tetiyl  . 
Fonnate  of  amyl   • 


Fwinula. 


Calcu- 
lated 
Boiling 
Point. 


C*HW 


:) 


Valerate  of  ethyl 
Butyrate  of  trityl 
Acetate  of  amyl 

Caproate  of  ethyl  . 
Propionate  of  amyl 
Butyrate  of  amyl  . 
Valerate  of  amyl  . 
Acetate  of  capryl  . 
Pelaigonate  <xf  ethyl 
Caproate  of  amyl  . 
Laixro6t«arate  of  ethyl 


C*H'W 


C^»W 


C"H'»0» 
C"H»0« 


36° 
55 

74 
93 


112 


Otoerred  Boiling  Point. 


J 


131 

150 
169 
188 

207 
264 


Kopp,  Andrews,  33° ;  Liebig,  36°— 38°. 

Andrews,  66°;  Kopp,  56°;  Dumas  and 
P^ligot,  580. 

Liebig,  Delffs,  530;  Kopp,  dd'^;  Lowig, 

66°. 

'  Dumas  and  Boullay,  Pierre,  Kopp,  Delflfe, 
;      74°. 

/  Favre  and  Silbermann,  DeMfe,  93® ;  Kopp, 
95° ;  Pierre,  102°. 

Berthelot,  about  90°. 

Wurtz,  about  100^ 

Kopp,  96°— 98° ;  Limpricht  and  Ualar, 
101°. 

Kopp,  114°— 115°. 

Pelouze,  110°;  Delffs,  113°;  Kopp,  115°; 
Pierre,  119° 

Wurtz,  114°. 

Delffs,  114°;  Kopp,  about  116°. 

Delffs,  132 ;  Otto,  Kopp,  Berthelot,  133°— 
134° 

Berthelot>  about  130°. 

Cahours,  125°;  Kopp,  Delffs,  133° 
jLeich,  120°;  Fehling,  162° 
}  Wrightson,  about  156°. 

Delffs,  173°— 176° 
<Kopp,  188;  Balard,  about  196° 
jDachauer,  191—192°;  Bonis,  193° 
J  Cahours,  216°— 218;  Delflfe,  224°. 
^Brazier  and  Qossleth,  211°. 

Gorgey,  264°;  Delffs,  269° 


C*H*»~^*0*,  homologous  with  acetic  anhydride,  C*H*0"  (namely,  about  12*5°) ;  in  the 
ethers  of  the  acids  C°H^*— *0*,  homologous  with  oxalic  acid,  C*H*0*  (namely,  about 
14°) ;  also  in  the  carbonates,  sulphocyanates  and  borates  of  the  alcohol-radiclesC"H'"+'. 

These  results  seem  to  show  tbat^  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  any  series  of  compounds,  the  smaller  is  the  effect  on  the  boiling  point  of  a 
difference  of  composition  amounting  to  CH^ 

In  the  chlorides,  bromides  and  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles  C"!!^'^',  a  difference  in 
eompodtion  of  CH'  causes  a  difference  in  boiling  point  of  from  24  to  31  degrees ;  in 
the  corresponding  sulphides  and  sulphydrates  (mercaptans)  the  difference  also  consider- 
ably exceeds  19°. 

Measurement  of  the  Tension  of  Vapours. — ^The  yarious  methods  that  have 
been  employed  for  measuring  the  maximum  tension  of  vapours  at  different  temperatures, 
depend  upon  principles  already  explained.  We  have  here  to  describe  briefly  the 
manner  in  which  these  principles  were  put  in  practice,  and  to  state  the  most  important 
lesnlts  obtained. 

The  tension  of  rapours  at  temperatures  below  the  ordinary  boiling  points  of  the 
corresponding  liquids,  and  therefore  at  pressures  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  have 
been  m^asuml  by  determining  the  depression  of  the  mercury  column  of  a  barometer 
produced  by  the  saturated  vaponra  at  known  temperatures.  Fig.  643  represents  the 
apparatus  employed  by  Kegnault  (Be/ation  des  Expiriences^  &c  p.  489)  in  his  prin- 
cipal series  of  experiments  made  by  this  method.  The  liquid  whose  vapour  is  to  be 
examined  is  contained  in  a  small  bulb  almost  completely  filled  by  it,  and  hermetically 
sealed  without  any  trace  of  air.  This  bulb  is  introduced  into  a  glass  globe,  the  neek 
of  idiich  is  then  drawn  out,  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  cemented  into  a  narrow  T-tube  of 
copper,  the  other  branches  of  which  communicate,  one  of  them  through  a  drying  tube 
containing  pumice-ttone  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  an  air-pump,  the  other,  by  a  capillary 
tube,  with  the  top  of  a  wide  glass  tube  open  below  and  dipping  into  mercury.  This 
last  tube  forms  the  barometer,  the  depressions  of  which  are  observed ;  its  upper  part 
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JH  {wide  a  mptnl  water-bnth.  one  face  of  which  is  formml  by  a  sheet  of  pUte  gliaa,  and 
in  which  nre  also  contained  Ihe  upper  put  nf  an  ordinuy  baraineter,  to  aerre  M  a 
p.     __  Btandiud  of  comparison,  and  the  glau  globe 

"*'■  •**"■  spoken  of  above;  this,  aa  ahowo  in  lli«  flpae, 

>¥8ta  on  a  metal  ring  carried  bj  a  sapport 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  Pre- 
rious  to  beginning  the  experiments,  the  in- 
side of  (he  glaiw  globe  and  of  the  tnbM  com- 
monirating  with  it  ia  rendered  absolutel;  dnr 
by  repeatedly  pumping  out  the  air,  and  each 
time  allowing  it  to  be  Blled  again  by  air  dried 
by  posaing  through  the  sulphuric  acid  diyiog 
tube.  Then,  by  bringing  a  piece  of  hot  char- 
coal near  the  outside  of  the  globe,  the  bnib 
containing  the  liquid  is  burst,  and  [he  experi- 
tnpnta  are  proceeded  with  by  obserriiw  aimnl- 
tHDCously  Uie  temperature  of  thebnlhin  which 
the  globe  is  imntereed,  and  the  difference  in 
height  of  the  two  berometen. 

The  name  apparatus,  slightly  modified, 
served  for  the  doterminatioii  of  the  tension 
of  vapours  in  presence  of  air  or  other  gaseii. 

For   the   delermination  of  the  tension  of 
the  vapour  of  water  at  higher  temperatures, 
'  Begnaolt  (iiirf.  p.  61S)   employed  the  ap- 
pantiu  represented  in  fig,  £44,  au  apparatus 
which    enabled  him  to  meaaure  the  preseui^ 
under  which  water  boiled  at  various  tempe- 
ratures (see  p.  S3).     The  appaiatoa  consists 
of  a  copper  retort,   containing  the  water  to 
be  experimented  upon,  and  communicating, 
through   a   tube  surrounded    by  cold  water 
(whereby  Ihe  steam  produced  is  condeneed  and  whence  it  continually  flowa  back  as 
water  into  Ibe  retort),  with  a  copper  globe  of  21  litres  capacity.    This  globe  is  con- 
nected with  a  manometer  which  indicates  the  pressure  iuside  the  whole  apparatus,  and 


also  with  a  branch  tube  by  meant  of  which  air  can  be  withdrawn  from  or  forced  into 
the  apparatus,  so  as  to  bring  the  pressure  to  Ihe  required  Amount.  The  tempeinlnra 
of  the  boiling  water  in  the  retort  la  indicated  by  four  Ihermometers,  two  of  whichdip 
into  the  water,  eud  two  into  Ihe  steam.  In  order  to  prevent  any  alteration  in  tbe  capa- 
cities of  the  bulbs  of  the  thefmometers,  resulting  fivm  Ibe  pressure  of  Ibe  vapour  upon 
them,  they  are  enclosed  in  iron  lubes,  cloned  at  the  bottom  and  containing  mercury. 
The  following  lablr  pna  the  results  obtained  a1  intrnals  of  live  degieef  between 
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—  V2P  and  +  230^.  (For  tablee  of  the  tensions  of  water-vapour  at  eaeh  degree  centi- 
grade between  theee  limits,  and  at  each  tenth  of  a  degree  between  — 10^  and  +  85^ 
and  between  85^  and  101^  see  Begnanlt^  loo.  dt  pp.  624-683.) 


Meaimum  Tmsion  of  Water-vapowr  between  -32^  and  +230^. 

(Begnault) 

Tentloo, 
nillimelrM. 

Temperatare. 

TenBion, 
milUmeirM. 

Temperatare. 

TenfioQ, 
nilllmecret. 

-320 

0-320 

55«> 

117-478 

1450 

3125-55 

30 

0-386 

60 

148-791 

150 

3581-23 

25 

0-605 

65 

186-945 

155 

4088-56 

20 

0-927 

70 

233-093 

160 

4661-62 

15 

1-400 

75 

288-517 

165 

5274-54 

10 

2093 

80 

354-643 

170 

5961-66 

5 

8-113 

85 

433-041 

175 

6717-43 

0 

4-600 

90 

525-450 

180 

7546-39 

^   5 

6-634 

95 

633-778 

185 

8453-23 

10 

9165 

100 

760-000 

190 

9442-70 

15 

12-699 

105 

906-410 

195 

10519-63 

20 

17-391       ]       XIO 

1075-370 

200 

11688-96 

25 

23-550       !       115 

1269-410 

205 

12955-66 

30 

31-548 

120 

1491-280 

•     210 

14324-80 

35 

41-827 

125 

1743-880 

215 

15801-33 

40 

54-906 

130 

2030-280 

220 

17390*36 

45 

71-391 

135 

2353-730 

225 

19097-04 

50 

91-982 

140 

2717-630 

230 

20926-40 
_  .    -  . 

Beteiminations  of  the  tension  of  water-yapoor  up  to  111°  degrees  have  also  been 

made  by  Magnus  (Foeg.  Ann.  Izi.  225)  by  a  meUiod  essentially^similar  to  the  first 

nbedT  "  -     -      -  .    -  _        _      . 

s  oft! 
Bnlong  seeChmelin's  Handiook^  i.  262.) 


of  those  above  descnbed.    His  results  agree  closely  with  those  of  Begnault.    (For  the 
older  determinations  of  the  pressure  of  steam  at  high  temperatures  by  Arago  and 


The  following  table,  by  Fairbairn  and  Tate  (PhiL  Trans.  1860,  p.  220),  gives  the 
temperatures  at  which  water  is  completely  converted  into  saturated  steam  under 
various  pressures,  together  with  the  volume  of  steam  formed  under  these  circumstances 
compared  with  that  of  the  water  from  which  it  is  produced. 


Preeture^  Temperature,  and  Volume  of  Saturated  Steam. 

PreMore. 

Terapereture. 

Volume. 

Inchet. 

Millimetre*. 

Fahrenheit. 

Centigrade. 

5*35 

135-9 

136-77'* 

58-200 

8275-3 

8-62 

219-9 

155-33 

68*51 

5333-5 

9-45 

240-0 

159-36 

70-76 

49202 

12-47 

816-7 

170-92 

77-18 

3722-6 

12-61 

320-2 

171-48 

77-49 

3716-1 

13*62 

845-9 

174-92 

79-40 

34881 

16-01 

406-6 

182-30 

83-49 

30510 

18-36 

466-3 

188-30 

86-83 

2623-4 

22-88 

581-2 

198-78 

92-66 

2149*5 

58-61 

1361-7 

242-90 

117-16 

943*1 

55-52 

1410-1 

244-82 

118-23 

908-0 

55-89 

1419-6 

245-22 

118-45 

892-5 

66-84 

1697-7 

255-50 

124*16 

759-4 

76-20 

1935-4 

263-14 

128*41 

649-2 

81-53 

2070-8 

267-21 

130-67 

635-3 

84-20 

2138-9 

269-20 

131*77 

606-7 

92-23 

2342-6 

274-76 

134*86 

584*4 

90*08 

2287-9 

273-30 

13405 

543*2 

99-60 

2529-8 

279-42 

137-45 

5150 

104-54 

2655-2 

282-58 

139-21 

497-2 

112-78 

2864-6 

287-25 

141*80 

458-3 

122-25 

31051 

292-53 

144-74 

4331 

114-25 

2901-9 

288-25 

142-36 

449-6 

94 
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The  following  tables  contain  the  results  of  some  of  Begnault's  experiments  on  the 
tension  of  the  vapours  of  several  other  b'quids.  (M^m.  Acad.  Sciences,  xxvL 
349-658.) 

Tension  of  Vapours, 


Temperature. 

Alcohol. 

Ether. 

Sulphide  of 
carbon. 

Chloroform. 

Bensene. 

Oil  or 

'turpentine. 

OC. 

Dim. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm 

-    20 

3-3 

67-6 

43-5 

•      • 

4-9 

10 

6-6 

113-3 

81-0 

•      . 

13-4 

0 

12-8 

183-3 

132-0 

•      . 

26-6 

2-1 

+    10 

24-3 

286-4 

2030 

.      • 

46-6 

2-9 

20 

44-5 

433-3 

301-8 

160-6 

76-3 

4-4 

40 

133-6 

909-6 

617-0 

366-2 

1823 

10-8 

60 

350-3 

1728-6 

1163-7 

751-0 

388-6 

26-5 

80 

812-8 

3024-4 

2033-8 

1404-6 

766-6 

61-3 

100 

1694-9 

4950-8 

3329-6 

2426-5 

1352-3 

131-1 

120 

3219-7 

7702-2 

5146-4 

3916-2 

2266-3 

257-2 

140 

66370 

.     • 

7666-9 

5965-8 

35370 

4640 

160 

7268-7 

•     • 

«            • 

7226-6 

4336-7 

606-2 

Tension  of  Vapours — continued. 


Lique6ed  Gases. 

Mercury. 

Tempentr 
Cure. 

Sulphurous 
anhydride. 

Ammonia. 

Sulphydric 
acid. 

Tempera> 
ture. 

Tension. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Tension. 

OC. 

-78-2 

40 

30 

20 

10 

0 

4  10 

20 

30 

40 

60 

mm. 

•     . 

287-6 
479-5 
762-6 
11661 
1719-6 
24620 
3431-8 
4670-2 
62200 

mm. 

240-0 

528-6 

876-6 

1397-7 

2149-5 

3162-9 

4612-2 

6467  0 

8832-2 

11776-4 

•    . 

mm. 
441*4 

2808-6 

4273-0 

6946-0 

7709-3 

10896-3 

14161-5 

18035-3 

22682-5 

27814-8 

OC. 

0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 

mm. 

0-0200 
-0268 
•0372 
•0530 
•0767 
•1120 
•1643 
•2410 
•3528 
•5142 
•7465 

OC. 

120 
150 
180 
200 
250 
300 
350 
400 
450 
500 
520 

mm. 

1534 
4-266 
11-00 
19-90 
75-76 
2421 
663-2 
1587-9 
3384-3 
6520-2 
8264-9 

It  was  supposed  by  Dalton  that  the  tension  of  the  vapours  of  all  liquids  is  the  same 
at  temperatures  equally  distant  from  their  respective  boiling  points.  The  above  tables 
show  that  this  rule  is  not  strictly  true,  but  is  nearly  so  in  most  cases  for  small  intervals 
of  temperature  above  or  below  the  boiling  points :  hence,  in  order  to  correct  boiling 
point  observations  for  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  it  may  be  assumed 
without  sensible  error  that  a  difference  of  pressure  equal  to  2-7  millimetres  of  mercury 
causes  a  difference  in  the  boiling  points  of  all  liquids,  equal  to  that  which  it  produces 
in  the  case  of  water, — namely,  0*1®  C.  (see  p.  86.) 

Tension  of  the  Vapours  of  Mixed  Liquids  and  of  Saline  Solutions.-^'RegDnvXVB 
experiments  on  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  mixed  liquids  prove  that :  (1)  when  two 
liquids  exert  no  solvent  action  upon  each  other,  as  toater  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  water 
and  bichloride  of  carbon  (CCl*),  or  water  and  beneene,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  which 
rises  from  a  mixture  of  them  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  two 
separate  liquids  at  the  same  temperature ;  (2)  with  water  and  ether,  which  dissolve 
each  other  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  all  proportions,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  the 
mixture  is  much  less  than  the  sum  of  tensions  of  the  separate  liquids,  being  scarcely 
equal  to  that  of  ether  only;  (3)  when  the  *two  liquids  dissolve  each  other  in  all  pro- 
})ortions,  as  ether  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  benzene  and  alcohol,  water  and  alcohol,  the 
tension  of  the  vapour  of  the  mixed  liquid  is  intermediate  between  the  tensions  of  the 
separate  liquids. 

The  tension  of  the  vapour  of  saline  solutions  has  been  examined  byKecnault  and 
by  Wullner  (Jahresber.  1868,  42-47  ;  1860,  47-49).    Begnault's  experiments  were 
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made  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  jig.  543,  p.  92 ;  Wiillner  employed 
a  differently  arranged  apparatus,  bat  one  wMch  depended  on  essentially  the  same 
principles.  It  zesults  £rom  these  investigations  that  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  a 
eolation  is  less  than  that  of  the  vapour  of  pure  water  at  the  same  temperatare,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  efflorescent  salts  and  of  salts  that  are  permanent  in  the  air,  the  diminu- 
tion  of  the  tension  of  the  vapour  emitted  by  the  solution  is  exactly  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  salt  dissolved  in  a  constant  weight  of  water,  but  in  the  case  of  deliquescent 
salts  it  is  proportional  to  the  qmintity  of  hydrated  salt  dissolved :  e.  g^  for  a  solution 
of  potash,  to  the  quantity  of  KH0.2H^0 ;  for  a  solution  of  soda,  to  the  quantity  of 
NaHO.I^E'K)  ;  for  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  to  the  quantity  of  CaCl.3H'0. 
The  absolute  amount  of  diminution  of  tension  depends  on  the  temperature,  and  becomes 
greater  as  the  temperature  rises. 

Ttmion  of  Vapours  in  an  unrvenly  heated  space, — ^In  an  enclosed  space,  the  tempo- 
mture  of  which  is  different  at  different  parts,  the  vapour  of  a  liquid  can  assume  a  state 
of  statical  equilibrium  only  when  its  tension  is  equal  to  the  maximum  tension  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  part  of  the  space.  If  the  vapour  has,  to 
begin  with,  a  greater  tension  than  this,  liquefaction  will  take  place  in  the  coldest  part, 
since  the  pressure  is  greater  than  that  which  the  vapour  can  support  at  the  temperature 
of  this  part,  and  will  continue  until  the  tension  throughout  the  whole  space  is  reduced 
to  the  point  already  stated.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  process  of  distillation, 
and  the  action  of  the  condenser  of  the  steam  engine,  depend. 

Complete  Vaporisation  of  Liquids  under  great  pressures. — ^Whon  the  temperature  of 
a  liqaid  is  raised  sufficiently  hi^h,  vaporisation  occurs  under  the  highest  pressure  to 
which  the  substance  can  be  subjected.  Alcohol,  ether,  or  rock-oil,  enclosed  in  a  tube 
of  strung  glass  or  iron,  is  completely  converted  into  vapour  only  when  the  space  not 
oernpied  by  the  liquid  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  liquid  itself.  With 
rock-oil  the  empty  space  may  be  somewhat  smaller  than  with  alcohol,  and  with  ether 
still  less.  Alcohol  when  thus  heated  acquires  increased  mobility,  expands  to  twice  its 
original  volume,  and  is  then  suddenly  converted  into  vapour.  This  change  takes  place 
at  207°  C.  (404-6°  Fah.),  when  the  alcohol  occupies  just  half  the  volume  of  the  tube  ; 
if  the  tnbe  is  more  than  half  filled  with  alcohol,  it  bursts  when  heated.  A  glass  tube 
one-third  filled  with  water  becomes  opaque  when  heated,  and  bursts  after  a  few 
seconds.  If  this  chemical  action  of  the  water  on  the  glass  be  diminished  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  the  transparency  of  the  glass  will  be  much  less 
impaired ;  and  if  the  space  occupied  by  the  water  be  i  of  the  whole  tube,  the  liquid  will 
be  converted  into  vapour  at  about  the  temperature  of  melting  zinc  (Cagniard  de  la 
Tour). — ^If  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  sealed  in  a  glass  tube  occupies  |§  of  the  volume  of 
the  tube  at  0°,  it  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  in  bulk  when  heated,  because  the 
increase  of  volume  produced  by  heating  is  just  compensated  by  the  diminution  caused 
by  vaporisation.  If  it  occupies  ^  of  the  space  at  0°,  its  volume  diminishes  when  it  is 
heated,  and  increases  when  it  is  cooled,  because  the  loss  by  evaporation  preponderates 
over  the  expansion.  If  it  takes  up  f  of  the  space,  its  volume  increases  by  heat  and 
contnct9  by  cold,  as  in  a  thermometer ;  but  at  +  30^  (86°  Fah.)  the  whole  is. converted 
into  vapour.  The  gas,  which  at  0°  occupies  the  space  above  the  liquid  carbonic  anhydride 
wocdd,  if  condensed,  yi^ld  -X  of  its  volume  of  liquid  acid ;  and  that  which  is  produced 
at  -t-  30°  would  give  |  (f  ?  Gmelin)  of  its  volume  of  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  at  0°. 
(Thilorier.) 

When  chloride  of  ethyl  was  heated  in  a  very  thick  sealed  tube,  the  upper  surface  ceased 
to  be  distinctly  marked  at  about  170°,  and  was  replaced  by  an  ill  defined  nebulous  zone 
possessing  no  reflecting  power ;  as  the  temperature  rose,  this  zone  increased  in  width  in 
both  directions,  becoming  at  the  same*time  more  and  more  transparent.  After  a  time, 
the  liquid  was  entirely  converted  into  vapour,  and  the  tube  became  quite  transparent 
and  apparently  empty.  As  the  temperature  fell,  the  same  phenomena  were  reproduced 
in  the  opposite  order  (Drion,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  33).  Similar  appearances  were 
observed  on  heating  ether  in  a  sealed  tube  to  about  190°.  According  to  Drion,  the 
temperature  at  which  ether  is  completely  vaporised,  in  a  space  nearly  three  times 
its  original  volume,  is  190*5°.  The  precise  temperatures  observed  in  these  experiments 
are,  however,  of  no  real  significance,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  accurate  determi- 
nations of  the  corresponding  real  volumes  of  the  liquid  and  vapour. 

It  has  been  similarly  observed  by  Andrews  that  when  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  was 
graduallv  heated  to  31°,  the  surface  of  demarcation  between  the  liquid  and  gas  became 
fainter,  lost  its  curvature,  and  at  last  disappeared.  The  space  was  then  occupied  by  a 
bomogenebos  fluid,  which  exhibited,  when  the  pressure  was  suddenly  diminished,  or 
the  tempemture  slightly  lowered,  a  peculiar  appearance  of  moving  or  flickering  striae 
throoghoot  its  entire  mass.  At  temperatures  above  31°  no  apparent  liquefaction  of 
carbonic  anhydride  or  separation  into  two  distinct  forms  of  matter  could  be  effected. 
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even  when  a  pressure  of  300  or  400  atmospheres  was  applied.    Kitromi  oxide  gave 
similar  results.  (Andrews,  in  Millei'^s  Chemical  Phyaks^  ed.  1863,  pp.  328,  329.) 

Latent  Heat  of  Vaporisation. — ^When  heat  is  imparted  to  a  volatile  liquid,  its 
effect  is,  at  most  temperatures,  twofold.  Fart  of  it  goes  to  increase  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid,  and  part  to  cause  yaporisation.  But  when  a  liquid  is  boiling  under  constant 
pressure,  however  much  heat  is  communicated  to  it,  the  whole  of  it  is  absorbed  in  pro- 
ducing the  second  of  these  efiects  only.  Conversely,  when  heat  is  withdrawn  from  a 
saturated  vapour,  under  a  pressure  which  is  maintained  constant.,  the  vapour  is  changed 
into  a  liquid,  without  alteration  of  temperature.  The  consumption  of  heat  in  vaporisa- 
tion, without  the  production  of  a  corresponding  elevation  of  temperature,  and  its  evolu- 
tion during  condensation,  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  fall  of  temperature,  were 
first  observed  by  Black.  These  phenomena  were  described  by  him  by  saying  that 
during  the  former  process,  a  certain  quantity  of  sensible  heat  became  latent,  and  that 
this  latent  heat  became  sensible  again  during  condensation.  The  quantity  of  heat  that 
must  be  given  to  a  liquid  to  convert  it  into  vapour,  or  which  must  be  withdrawn  from 
a  vapour  to  convert  it  into  liquid,  without  causing  change  of  temperature,  is  still  spoken 
of  as  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation. 

The  determination  of  this  quantity  is  made  by  determining  the  specific  heat  of  the 
substance  fbr  an  interval  of  temperature  within  which  it  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the 
vaporous  state,  or  wee  vered^  and  is  therefbre  in  principle  similar  to  the  determination 
of  the  latent  heat  of  fiuidity  (p.  77 )•  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  units  of 
heat  which  must  be  imparted  to  a  unit  of  weight  of  various  liquids  at  their  respective 
boiling  points,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  vapours  at  the  same  temperatures.  The 
letters  F  S  in  the  third  and  sixth  columns  denote  that  the  determinations  were  made 
byFavreand  Silbermann  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  axxvii^ 464-470) ;  the  letter  A 
denotes  determinations  by  Andrews  (Chem.  Soo. 
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Qu.  J.  i   27);   and  Rg,  by 


Latent 

1 

Latent 

Substance. 

Heat  of 
Vapour. 

OtMGrTeri. 

Substance. 

Heat  of 
Vapour 

Obterrert. 

Water    . 

635-77 

FS 

Valerianic  acid 

103-52 

FS 

»»        •        •        • 

635-90 

A 

Butyric  acid  . 

114-67 

n 

„        •        •        • 

536-67 

Rg 

Acetate  of  ethyl     . 

105-80 

„ 

Bromine 

45-60 

A 

f*          »»            * 

92-68 

A 

Trichloride  of  phos- 
phorus                 \ 

Sulphide  of  car-  ) 
bon    .        .         { 

51*42 

!  Acetate  of  methyl  . 
j  Formate  of  ethyl    . 

110*20 

t» 

M 

105*30 

,, 

86-67 

1  Formate  of  methyl 

11710 

it 

f» 

1  Iodide  of  ethyl 

46-87 

ft 

Tetrachloride  of  tin 

3053 

l» 

Iodide  of  methyl    . 

46*07 

,t 

Alcohol . 

208*92 

FS 

Oxalate  of  ethyl     . 

72-72 

,, 

„      .        •        • 

202-40 

A 

Butyrate  of  methyl 

87-33 

FS 

Methylic  alcohol    . 

263-86 

FS 

Ethal     . 

58*44 

,} 

»♦            ♦»          • 

263-70 

A 

Oil  of  turpentine    . 

68-73 

,y 

Amy  lie  alcohol 

121-37 

FS 

1  Terebene 

67-21 

,, 

Ether    . 

91-11 

>» 

Oil  of  lemons 

7002 

tt 

„        .        •        • 

90-45 

A 

'  Hydrocarbons  from 

.. 

Amylic  ether . 

69-40 

FS 

amylic  alcohol : 

Acetic  acid    . 

101-91 

f» 

(a).(B.P.206O) 
(A),(B.P.250<») 

59*91 

}t 

Formic  acid  . 

120-72 

»» 

69-71 

1) 

The  following  formulse  represent  in  like  manner  the  results  of  Kegnaulfs  deter- 
minations (M^m.  Acad.  Sciences,  xxvi.  881)  of  the  total  heats  of  vaporisation  of  several 
other  substances  at  various  temperatures : 


Sulphide  of  carbon : 

X  «    90-0  +  0*14601  t 

-  0*0004123  <», 

Ether: 

X  =    94*0  +  0*4500  t 

-  00005555  ^. 

Benzene: 

X  «  109*0  +  0*2443  t 

-  00001316  <«. 

Chloroform: 

X  =    67*0  +  01375  t. 

Perchloride  of  carbon  (CCl*) : 

X  -    52-0  +  0-1463  t 

-  0*000172  <■. 

Acetone : 

X  «  140*5  +  0-3664  t 

-  0000516  <». 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  heats  of  vaporisation  of  some  additional  liquids 
at  the  temperatures  at  which  they  boil  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure 
(ibid,  913) : 
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Substance. 

Boiling 
Point. 

Total 

Heat  of 

Vaporiia- 

tion. 

Substance. 

Boiling 
Point. 

Total 

Heat  of 

Vaporise 

tion. 

Alcohol 
Amyltc  alcohol 
Oil  of  lemous 
Oil  of  tnip^ntine  . 
Petrdene 
Chloride  of  ethyl  . 
Iodide  of  ethyl 

78-26<> 
132 
174-80 
1;>9-16 

'l2*50 
71 

265-52 
211-78 
160-49 
13915 
194-87 
97-70 
58-95 

Broiniiie .        .        . 
Chloride  of  tin 
Chloride  of  arsenic  . 
Trichloride  of  phos- } 
phorua         .          ( 
Acetate  of  ethyl       . 

60° 
114 
133 

73-80 

74 

5005 
46-84 
69-74 

67-24 

154-49 

Regnanlt  finds,  as  the  result  of  direct  experiments  (ibid,  903^,  "that  the  totttl  heat 
of  Tsporisation  of  a  liquid  in  a  current  of  gas  is  equal  to  that  which  the  same  liquid  ab- 
sorbs when  it  boils  in  an  atmosphere  formed  by  its  own  yapour,  and  exerting  an  elastic 
force  equal  to  that  actually  acquired  by  the  vapour  of  the  Uquid  in  the  current  of  gas." 

The  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  varies  with  the  temperature  at  which  the  vapour  is 
formed ;  more  heat  is  for  instance  required  to  convert  a  given  quantity  of  water  at 
50^  into  vapour  of  the  same  temperature  than  to  produce  the  same  change  in  water  at 
100^.  It  was  supposed  by  Watt  that  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  diminished  exactly 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  sensible  heat  increased,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  two  remained 
constant  at  all  temperatures.  But  Begnault  {Relation  des  Experiences,  &c., 
pp.  635 — 728 ;  also  Works  of  the  Cavendish  Sodeiy^  vol.  L  p.  294)  has  shown  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  He  finds  that  the  total  quantity  of  heat  \  (expressed  in  heat-unittt) 
which  a  unit  of  weight  of  saturated  aqueous  vapour  contains  at  me  temperature  t9  C, 
eiceeds  the  amount  contained  in  tiie  same  weight  of  water  at  0^  by  the  quantity 

\    -    606-5  +  0-305^. 

If  from  this  we  subtract  the  quantify  of  heat  which  a  unit  of  weight  of  water  at  i^ 
contains,  beyond  that  which  is  contained  in  the  same  weight  of  water  at  0^  (see  Bpg- 
nanlt*s  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  dilerent  temperatures,  p.  34), 
we  shall  obtain  the  latent  heat  L  of  the  vapour  of  water  at  the  temperature  f^.  The 
values  of  K  and  L  for  various  temperatures  are  given  in  the  next  table,  together  with 
the  tensions  expressed  in  millimetres  and  atmospheres. 

Latent  Heat  of  Water'  Vapour. 


Tenperatore. 

Tension. 

X 

U 

mm. 

atm. 

o^c. 

4-60 

0-006 

606-5 

606-5 

50 

91-98 

1-121 

621-7 

571-6 

100 

760-00 

1-000 

637  0 

536-5 

150 

3581-23 

4-712 

652-2 

500-7 

200 

11688-96 

15-380 

667-5 

464-3 

230 

20926-40 

* 

27-535 

676-6 

441-9 

Cold  produced  by  Vaporisation,  Liquefaction  of  Gases.^-Vnieji  the  evaporation  of 
a  liquid  is  hastened  by  reducing  the  pressure  upon  it  and  continually^  removing  the 
vapour  which  forms,  or  by  exposing  a  large  surface  and  rapidly  renewing  the  atmo- 
sphere in  contact  with  it,  the  consequent  absorption  of  heat  is  such,  in  the  case  of  the 
more  volatile  liquids;  as  to  produce  a  very  considerable  fall  of  temperature.  Water, 
for  instance,  m^  be  ftoeen  bv  placing  it  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump 
near  a  Teasel  of^^ strong  sulphuric  acid  (Leslie).  The  rapid  volatilisation  of  more 
volatfle  liquids  produces  stul  more  striking  results,  and  in  &ct  constitutes  the  most 
effectual  means  known  of  producing  extremely  low  temperatures. 

Bv  caufluig  a  rapid  stream  of  £y  air  from  the  bellows  of  a  elass-blowers'  lamp  to 
bubble  by  several  tubes  at  once  through  about  200  grammes  of  ether.  Loir  and  Dri  on 
(BulL  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  L  184 ;  Stance  du  22  Juin,  1860)  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  to  —  34^  in  4  or  5  minutes,  and  maintaining  this  temperaturo 
very  nearly  constant  for  at  least  15  or  20  minutes.  At  this  temperature  considerable 
quantities  of  cyanogen  can  be  condensed  at  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  condensa- 
tion of  this  gas  begins  under  these  drcumstances  at  about  —  22^ ;  b^  blowing  gently 
on  the  Burfaoe  of  the  condensed  liquid  with  a  common  pair  of  bellows  it  is  immediately 
caused  to  solidify.  By  similar  means,  sulphurous  anhydride  is  easily  liquefied. 
Chlorine  does  not  condense  under  the  common  pressure  at  —  34^,  but  by  using  liquid 
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sulphurous  anhydride  in  place  of  ether,  a  temperature  of  —  50°  can  be  produced,  and 
this  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  liquefaction  of  both  chlorine  and  amynonia.  Lastly,  by 
evaporating  liquid  ammonia  (which  boils  in  the  air  at  ~  35'7°)  in  an  exhausted  receiver 
over  sulphuric  acid,  they  attained  the  temperature  of  about  —87°,  at  which  point  the 
ammonia  solidified,  and  carbonic  anhydride  condensed  to  a  liquid  at  the  common  atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

An  apparatus  for  the  liquefaction  of  ammonia,  to  be  used  for  refrigeration,  has  been 
described  by  Begnault  (Mim.  Acad.  Sciences,  zxvi.  609),  and  a  veiy  simple  con- 
trivance for  the  same  purpose  was  exhibited  by  Car ri  at  the  International  Exhibition 
in  London  in  1862.  (For  a  description  and  figure  of  the  last  apparatus,  see  Miller^s 
Chemical  Physics^  ed.  1863,  p.  298,  footnote.) 

Several  gases  can  be  liquefied  by  increased  pressure  alone,  without  reducing  their 
temperature  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  necessaiy  pressure  can  often  be 
attained  by  evolving  the  gas  in  an  enclosed  space  (as  in  a  sealed  glass  tube) ;  under 
these  circumstances,  the  elastic  force  continues  to  increase  untU  the  point  of  maximum 
tension  is  reached,  and  then  liquefaction  occurs.  Li  this  way,  carbonic  anhydride  may 
be  liquefied  by  its  own  pressure  when  it  is  evolved  from  add  carbonate  of  sodium  and 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  a  strong  wrought  iron  bottle  connected  with  a  wrought  iron 
receiver.  When  the  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  thus  produced  is  allowed  to  escape  in  a 
fine  stream  into  the  air,  part  of  it  is  immediately  vaporised,  and  the  consequent  absorp- 
tion of  heat  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  remainder  to  condense  to  a  white,  ciystalUno 
solid,  like  snow.  The  principle  of  this  method  was  first  put  in  practice  by  Far  aday 
in  experiments  on  the  small  scale ;  an  apparatus  in  which  considerable  quantities  of 
liquid  carbonic  anhydride  could  be  thus  prepared  was  first  devised  and  constructed  by 
Thilorier. 

The  pressure  necessary  for  the  liquefaction  of  gases  may  also  be  produced  by  com- 
pressing them  by  means  of  a  force-pump,  asin  Natterer's  apparatus  for  the  lique- 
faction of  nitrous  oxide. 

By  the  evaporation  of  gases,  condensed  by  any  of  the  processes  above  indicated,  the 
lowest  temperatures  yet  attained  can  be  produced,  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  hitherto 
recorded  being  — 140°,  the  temperature,  according  to  Natterer,  of  a  mixture  of  liquid 
nitrous  oxide  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  evaporating  in  vacuo. 

Still  more  powerful  means  of  liquefaction  than  those  already  mentioned,  were  em- 
ployed by  Faraday  in  his  later  experiments  on  this  subject  (Phil.  Trans.  1846,  p,  170), 
and  he  thereby  succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  liquid  state  all  known  gases,  with  the 
exception  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide,  and  marsh-^as, 
— and  in  solidifying  the  greater  number  of  them.  The  method  adopted  was  to  subject 
the  gases  to  the  joint  action  of  powcrflil  mechanical  pressure  and  extreme  cold.  The 
first  object  was  attained  by  the  successive  action  of  two  air-pumps,  the  first  having  a 
piston  one  inch  in  diameter,  the  second  only  half  an  inch.  The  first  produced  a 
pressure  of  about  20  atmospheres,  the  second  increased  it  to  upwards  of  50.  The 
tubes  into  which  the  gas  thus  condensed  was  made  to  pass  were  of  green  bottle- 
glass,  from  I  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  external  diameter,  and  had  a  curvature  in  one  portion 
of  their  length  adapted  for  immersion  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  mixture  employed 
consisted  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether.  The  cold  produced  by  it  amounted  to 
—  76*6°  in  the  open  air,  and  to  — 110®  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump. 

Many  gases,  when  subjected  to  this  extreme  degree  of  cold,  were  liquefied  without 
the  use  of  the  condensing  apparatus :  this  was  the  case  with  chlorine,  cyanogen,  am- 
monia, sulphuretted  hydrogen,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  hydriodic  add,  hydrobromic 
add,  carbonic  anhydride,  ethylene,  nitrous  oxide,  and  oxide  of  chlorine.  Fluoride  of 
silicon  liquefied  at  a  pressure  of  9  atmospheres.  The  following  were  solidified  when 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  bath  in  vacuo :  hydriodic  add,  hydrobro- 
mic acid,  sulphurous  anhydride,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  oxide  of 
chlorine,  cyanogen,  ammonia,  and  nitrous  oxide.  The  following  gases  did  not  solidify, 
even  at  the  lowest  temperature  that  could  be  obtained :  ethylene,  fluoride  of  silicon, 
fluoride  of  boron,  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  arseniuretted  hydroeen. 
The  six  gases  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  paragraph  showed  no 
signs  of  liquefaction  when  cooled  by  the  carbonic  anhydride  bath  in  vacuo :  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  at  27  atmospheres,  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide  at  50,  carbonic  oxide  at  40, 
and  marsh-gas  at  32  atmospheres. 

Andrews  has  since  succeeded  in  exposing  these  gases  to  still  greater  pressures,  but 
without  producing  liquefaction,  although  a  bath  of  ether  and  soUd  carbonic  anhydride 
was  used ;  air  was  rcKluced  to  ^^  of  its  bulk,  oxysen  to  ^  hydrogen  to  ^,  carbonic 
oxide  to  37^  and  nitric  oxide  to  ^  of  its  original  volume.  Hydrogen  and  carbonic 
oxide  departed  less  from  Boyle*s  law  than  oxygen  and  nitric  oxide. 

Distillation.  —  One  of  the  processes  most  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  chemist 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  different  substances  is  to  expose  the  mixture  containing 
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.  ,  It  irhich  the  constituent  it  is  wiahHl  to  iiolatc  riaw  in  raponr, 

»hil8  the  otheiB  remain  Btil!  solid  or  liquid.  The  ordiniuy  methods  of  peribrmiDg 
this  opention  of  diBtillatioii,  and  Ute  apparatus  commonlj  employed  il»  too 
fomiliu-  to  exery  chemist  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  describe  them  here  in  detoIL  (For 
&  fall  deschptioD  of  the  process  sod  the  modificatioiiB  that  become  desirable  in  parti- 
colai  ouKe,  the  reader  is  referred  to  A  Handbook  0/  Chemical  Manipulati/m  by 
C.GreTJlle  Williams,  London,  18fi7,  pp.  202-244.) 

'When  the  lii^nid  nibmiUed  to  diatillation  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  substances  of 
QDojual  TolatiLtj,  the  raponr  formed  when  ebullition  begitm  ji^enerally  cotitaiss  s 
laiger  pncenlage  of  the  most  yolatJIe  constituent  than  the  liquid  reoainitig  in  the 
rrtoit.  Hence,  the  composition  of  the  liquid  alters  as  the  diBtUlstion  continues,  end  its 
boiling  point  rises  accordingly.  On  the  other  band,  if  iLe  bailing  point  of  a  liquid 
remains  constant  during  distillation,  it  is  usoally  an  indication  that  its  compoaitioa  is 
nnaltem]  by  tlifl  process,  and  Uierefbre  that  the  composition  of  the  distitlato  also 
coDtinnes  the  same  throoghouL  The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  becomes  therefore  arery 
DwAl  indication  of  tbe  uniform  or  Tsiying  nature  of  the  products  of  its  distillation, 
and  by  collecting  apart  the  portions  which  pass  over  at  different  tempentnres,  a 
mixture  of  dtSbrent  liquids  may  often  be  to  a  great  extent  rceolTed  into  its  conslituents. 
It  seldom  hsppens,  howerer,  except  with  a  mixture  of  two  liquids  whose  boiling  points 
are  very  distant  fjrom  each  other,  that  a  single  operation  of  this  kind  gives  either  con- 
EtitneDt  in  a  state  of  parity.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  distillation  is  performed 
in  a  retort  or  other  vessel  which  alldwii  the  vapour  to  pass  to  the  condenser  almost 
immediately  after  its  formation.  Under  these  circnmstanees,  the  distJUate  obtained  at 
any  period  of  the  operation  is  almost  identical  in  composition  with  the  vapour  that  is 
rising  fiom  the  liquid,  and  therefore  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  every  eoUBtituent  of 
the  liquid  that  produces  vaponr  of  sensible  teneion  at  the  temperature  at  which  ebulli- 
tion is  going  on.  Hence,  in  order  to  effect  any  great  amount  of  separatioo  in  this 
manner,  the  distillate  must  be  collected  in  separate  mictions,  each  of  them  corresponding 
to  a  definite  interval  of  temperature  ;  each  traction  must  then  be  fictionally  distilled 
It  itteU,  in  the  same  way  as  the  original  liquid,  the  products  which  paea  over  between 
the  aame  temperatures  on  the  second  distillation  of  (he  first  fisctioot  being  eoUecred 
together ;  and  this  process  mnst  be  repeated  as  long  a*  any  fuithei  sepat&tioD  into 
Fiff.  646. 


distinct  nmititnents  can  be  effected.  These  numerous  re-diitjllations  may  often  b« 
considerably  etutailad  byasing.  instead  of  a  retort,  a  flask  fitted  with  a  rather  wide 
branched  tobe,  of  thefonn  shown  in.^.  54S.  Tbe  thermometer  is  inserted  into  the 
upright  Umb  cjthe  branclied  tube,  and  is  bo  a^nsted  in  the  cork  or  piece  of  india-rabbw 
tnbe  which  holds  it  in  its  place,  that  tbe  top  of  the  bulb  is  just  below  the  caning  of 
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the  side  branch  by  which  the  Tapoiir  passes  to  the  condenser.  In  an  apparatos  thus 
aiTanged,  the  vaponr  rising  from  the  hquid  comes  in  contact  with  a  oonsioerable  surface 
of  glass  cooled  by  contact  with  the  air,  before  it  is  able  to  leave  the  distillinff  vessel:  the 
consequence  is  that^  in  proportion  as  it  rises  above  the  snrfkce  of  the  boiling  Uqaid,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  completely  freed  from  its  less  volatile  constituents ;  and  the  va- 
ponr which  ultimately  reaches  the  condenser,  at  any  stage  of  the  operation,  is  identical 
with  the  most  volatile  portions  that  would  be  obtained  hj  the  repeated  fractional  distil- 
lation of  the  liquid  resulting  from  the  complete  condensation  of  the  vapour  existing  in  the 
flask  at  the  time.  In  &ct,  one  distillation  made  in  this  way  is  equivalent  to  several  made 
in  a  retort ;  nevertheless,  this  method  is  not  always  applicable,  since  the  temperature  of 
the  boiling  liquid  requires  to  be  always  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  liquid  which 
is  actually  distilling,  otherwise  the  whole  of  the  vapour  would  be  condensed  before  reach- 
ing the  exit  tube — ^and  this  would  sometimes  cause  chemical  alteration  of  the  substance. 

The  composition  of  the  distillate  which  a  liquid  yields  at  any  period  of  its  distillation 
does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  tension  of  the  vapours  of  its  several  constituents  at  the 
temperature  of  ebullition ;  it  is  greatly  influence  also  by  their  relative  proportions, 
and  by  the  densities  of  their  vapours.  In  distilling  a  volatile  liquid  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  a  less  volatile  one  (for  instance,  benzene  containing  a  little  water),  it  may 
very  often  be  noticed  that  the  whole  of  the  less  volatile  constituent  is  contained  in  the 
first  few  drops  of  the  distillate.  This  is  because  the  latter  substance  produces  vapour 
of  whatever  tension  corresponds  to  the  tenrperature  of  ebullition  of  the  mass  of  the 
liquid,  just  as  a  larger  quantity  of  it  would  do ;  this  vapour  diffuses  itself  through  that 
of  the  more  volatile  constituent  and  is  carried  forward  with  it  into  the  condenser ;  a 
further  quantity  of  the  less  volatile  vapour  is  then  formed,  and  the  process  continues 
thus  until  the  whole  of  the  less  volatile  liquid  has  been  volatilised,  although  the  tem- 
perature may  not  have  approached  within  many  degrees  of  its  boiling  point 

The  influence  of  the  vapour-densities  of  the  several  constituents  of  a  mixed  liquid, 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  they  respectively  distil,  has  been  specially  pointed  out  by 
W  anklyn  (ProcRoy.  Soc.  xii.  634)  and  by  Berthelot  (Compt  rend,  Ivii.  430).  Leav- 
ing out  of  consideration  the  influence  of  the  adhesion  of  the  ingredients  for  each  other, 
the  quantity  of  each  ingredient  which  distils  may  be  found  by  multiplying  its  tension 
at  the  boilmg  point  of  the  mixture  by  its  vapour-densitv.  Hence,  the  Uquid  whoso 
vapour  has  the  highest  tension  will  not  necessarily  distil  the  quickest:  what  the  other 
liquids  want  in  tension,  they  may  make  up  by  the  greater  density  of  the  vapours  which 
they  give  off.  Wanklyn  gives  the  following  experiment  in  illustration  of  this  effect : 
18  grms.  of  methylic  alcohol — boiling  point  66°,  vapour-density  1*107 — ^was  mixed  with 
17  grms.  of  iodide  of  ethyl — boiling  point  72°,  vapour-density  6*397 — and  the  mixture 
was  distilled  until  rather  more  than  one-third  had  passed  over.  The  distillate  (14*7 
grms.)  consisted  of  6*0  grms.  of  methylic  alcohol  and  8*7  grms.  of  iodide  of  ethyl, 
showing  that  the  less  volatile  constituent,  owing  to  its  greater  densitv  of  vapour,  had 
distilled  most  quickly.  When  the  vapour-densities  and  tensions  are  inversely  propor- 
tional, the  mixture  must  distil  over  unchanged.  This  influence  of  vapour-density  goes 
a  great  way  to  explain  why  homologous  boues  are  so  difficult  to  separate  by  fractional 
distillation.  The  more  complex  the  formula  the  higher  the  boiling  pointy  but  also  the 
higher  the  vapour-density,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  value  of  the  vapour.  It  also 
explains  why  oils,  &c.  distil  so  readily  in  steam ;  for  aqueous  vapour  is  one  of  the 
lightest,  whue  oily  vapours  are  generally  heavv.    (Wanklyn,  loc,  cit.) 

The  action  of  the  sun  upon  tiie  water  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  causes  a  natural 

process  of  distillation  upon  an  enormous  scale  to  be  always  going  on.     The  water 

evaporated  from  the  earth's  surface  rises  in  the  atmosphere  as  vapour,  and  being  after- 

wai^s  deprived  of  its  heat  of  vaporisation — ^partly  by  radiation  into  space,  and  partly  by 

contact  with  mountain  summits,  or  with  the  cold  air  existing  at  high  elevations  — 

returns  to  the  earth  in  the  various  forms  of  dew,  mist,  rain,  snow,  hail,  &c.    In  this 

way  an  immense  quantity  of  water  is  being  continually  lifted  from  tlie  sea-level,  a 

large  proportion  of  which  does  not  fall  again  directly  into  the  sea,  but,  being  deposited 

on  elevated  portions  of  the  land,  becomes  the  inexhaustible  source  whence  streams  and 

rivers  are  supplied.     The  watery  vapour  which  reaches  the  higher  and  colder  regions 

of  the  atmosphere,  is  there  condensed  into  snow.    This,  as  it^  falls  again  towards  the 

earth,  returns  to  the  condition  of  water,  if  the  air  through  which  it  passes  is  sufficiently 

warm  to  liquefy  it ;  but  part  of  it  reaches  the  earth  nnmelted,  and  that  which  falls 

upon  regions  whose  mean  temperature  is  below  zero,  accumulates  to  form  the  enormous 

masses  of  ice  known  as  glaciers.    Now  it  is  universally  admitted  by  geologists  that> 

at  an  epoch  by  no  means  (geologically)  remote,  extensive  glaciers  existed  where  none 

have  been  known  within  historic  times,  and  that  glaciers  which  still  exist  had  then  a 

very  much  greater  extent    In  order  to  account  for  the  former  existence  of  so  much 

larger  a  quantity  of  ice  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  that  which  is  now  to  be  found, 

it  has  often  been  supposed  that.,  at  the  period  when  this  occurred,  the  mean  tempera- 
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tare  of  the  earth  was  considerably  lower  than  at  present  But,  asTyndall  has  pointed 
oat  (Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  pp.  192,  193),  even  admitting  such  to 
hare  been  the  case,  the  observed  result  would  not  have  followed.  If  cold  is  necessary 
to  condense  the  vapour  of  water  into  ice,  heat  is  no  less  needed  for  the  first  production 
of  the  vapour.  Hence  the  condition  of  the  earth  which  is  in  reality  indicated  by  the 
vast  development  of  glaciers  in  former  ages,  is  one  in  which  the  process  of  distillation 
went  on  more  rapidly.  These  considerations  have  been  recentW  carried  further  by 
Frankland.  He  has  shown,  by  the  comparison  of  well-established  data,  that  the 
height  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  above  the  sea-level  at  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
depends,  not  only  upon  the  temperature,  but  also  upon  the  amount  of  atmospheric  pre- 
cipitation which  takes  place ;  and  he  concludes,  from  Tyndall's  experiments  on  the 
absorption  and  radiation  of  heat  by  aqueous  vapour  (see  Radiation  of  Hsat),  that 
the  condensation  of  the  vapour  contained  in  the  atmosphere  takes  place  chiefly  by  the 
direct  radiation  of  its  heat  of  vaporisation  into  space.  If  dus  conclusion  is  correct^ 
condensation  must  have  occurred  with  nearly  equal  readiness  at  all  stages  of  the  earth's 
history,  and  all  that  was  therefore  necessary  to  cause  a  greater  atmospheric  precipita- 
tion in  past  times,  was  a  more  rapid  supply  of  aqueous  vapour.  Hence,  according  to 
Frankland,  the  glacial  epoch  of  the  geologists  is  an  indication  of  a  higher  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  earth's  surface  in  former  ages,  and  not  of  a  lower  temperature.  The 
dimatological  conditions  of  this  epoch  he  considers  to  have  been  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  continuous  cooling  of  the  earth's  crust  from  the  high  temperature  which  it  is 
admitted  to  have  had  at  a  still  earlier  era  to  that  which  it  has  at  present.  In  the 
earlier  ages  alluded  to,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  have  been  such  that 
a  great  part  of  the  waters  of  our  present  ocean  must  have  existed  as  vapour ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  rapid  condensation  of  this  vapour  must  have  occurred,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  was  too  hot  to  allow  the  precipitated  water  to  accumulate  as  ice.  But  as  the 
cooling  progressed,  the  temperature  of  the  land  would  fall  more  quickly  than  that  of 
the  ocean  ;  hence  a  period  would  arrive  when  the  former  would  be  so  hi  cooled  that 
ice  could  accumulate  upon  it,  while  the  temperature  of  the  water  still  remained  such 
that  evaporation,  and  consequently  condensation,  went  on  much  more  rapidly  than  at 
present.  It  is  during  this  period  that,  according  to  Frankland,  the  glacial  epoch  occurred. 
Its  cessation  he  attributes  to  the  further  action  of  the  same  cause  as  that  which  produced 
it ;  namely,  to  the  progressive  cooling  of  the  earth,  which  has  now  arrived  at  such  a 
point  that  evaporation  no  longer  takes  place  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  supply  the 
materials  required  for  the  formation  of  the  enormous  glaciers  of  former  ages.  It  is 
impossible  to  discuss  here  the  cause  of  the  former  high  temperature  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, indicated  by  the  tropical  &una  and  flora  which  preceded  the  glacial  epoch,  and, 
according  to  Frankland,  by  the  glacial  epoch  itsejf ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by 
Thomson  that,  for  ages  long  anterior  to  either  of  the  periods  referred  to,  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth  can  have  produced  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  climate  of  the  surface. 

Just  as  in  the  process  of  distillation,  as  carried  on  in  tne  laboratoiy,  there  is  a  trans- 
ference of  heat  fiom  the  retort  to  the  condenser,  and  consequently  a  constant  tendency 
to  the  approximation  of  their  temperatures :  so  one  of  the  effects  of  the  great  natmrn 
process  of  distillation  is  the  partial  equalisation  of  the  temperature  of  different  ports  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 

Various  instruments  and  processes,  mostly  depending  on  principles  already  explained 
in  this  article,  have  been  proposed  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  exist- 
ing in  the  air  at  any  given  time.  A  full  description  of  all  the  most  important  of  them 
wm  be  found  in  the  article  Htobohstbb. 

SuBLDCATioN. — ^Whcu,  duiiug  the  distillation  of  a  volatile  substance,  the  temperature 
of  the  receiver  is  kept  so  low  that  the  vapour  which  enters  it  passes  at  once  into  the 
solid  state,  without  previous  liquefaction,  the  process  is  called  sublimation,  and  the 
product  a  sublimate.  This  process  is  often  resorted  to  for  the  purification  of  sub* 
stances  which  volatilise  rapidly  at  temperatures  below  their  melting  points. 

duuiffes  orVbyslcal  Btmetiire. — Some  solid  substances  are  capable  of  existing 
under  two  or  more  forma  distinguished  from  each  other  by  differences  of  specific  gravity, 
hardness,  crystalline  form,  fhsibility,  optical  and  electrical  properties,  &c  Carbon, 
for  instance,  exists  as  diamond,  graphite,  and  charcoal,  as  wdl  as  in  other  secondary 
modifications ;  phosphorus  occurs  either  as  an  easily  fusible,  translucent,  yellowish, 
crystalline  substance,  or  as  a  much  less  fusible,  opaque,  amorphous  body  of  a  brick-red 
colour;  and  so  for  many  other  substances,  simple  and  compound.  It  thus  often 
happens  that  the  different  modifications  of  the  same  substance  differ  more  in  their 
l^ysical  propwties,  Uian  other  substances  do  which  are  chemically  distinct ;  and  the 
passage  from  one  modification  to  another,  though  not  amounting  to  a  change  of  state  of 
aggregation,  may  be  considered  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  class  as  such  changes, 
Acooidingly,  it  has  been  found,  in  all  cases  in  which  this  point  has  been  investigated, 
that  the  passage  of  a  solid  body  from  one  modification  to  another,  is  attended  either 
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with  deyelopment  or  with  absorption  of  heat.  The  experiments  which  have  been  made 
on  this  subject  are  not  nomerons  enongh  to  enable  any  general  condosions  to  be  drawn 
from  them  with  great  certainty,  but  they  appear  to  indicate  that  development  of  heat 
usually  attends  the  passage  firom  a  yitreous  or  amorphous  condition  to  a  crystalline 
condition,  and  consequently  that  the  opposite  change  is  accompanied  by  absorption  of  heat. 

The  following  are  examples  of  transformations  of  the  kind  under  consideration : 

1.  If  melted  suear  be  allowed  to  cool  to  about  38^,  and  then,  while  it  is  stUl  soft  and 
viscid,  be  rapidly  and  frequently  extended  and  doubled  up,  till  at  laat  it  consists  of 
threads,  as  in  drawn  sugar,  the  temperature  of  the  mass  quickly  rises  so  as  to  become 
insupportable  to  the  hand.  After  this  liberation  of  heat,  the  sugar  on  again  cooling, 
is  no  longer  a  glass,  but  consists  of  minute  crystalline  grains  and  has  a  pearly  lustre. 
The  same  change  may  occur  in  a  gradual  manner,  as  when  a  dear  stick  of  barley-sugar 
becomes  white  and  opaque  in  the  atmosphere  (Graham,  Elanents  of  Chemistry,  2nd 
ed.  i.  45). — 2.  When  the  soft  vitreous  sulphur,  obtained  by  pouring  sulphur  melted  at 
180^  or  200^  into  cold  water,  is  gradually  heated  in  an  air-bath  of  whi(£  the  tempera- 
ture is  about  98°,  the  temperature  of  the  sulphur,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  93°,  rises 
suddenly  to  110°,  and  it  then  passes  immediately  into  the  hard  crystalline  state  which 
it  would  have  assumed  gradually  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (Kegnault,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  i.  205).  The  prismatic  ciystals  of  sulphur  obtained  by  fusion  have  been 
long  known  to  pass  gradiuUly  into  octahedral  crystals.  The  same  change  takes  place 
much  more  quickly  when  the  crystals  are  agitated,  or  when  they  are  put  in  contact 
with  sulphide  of  carbon,  even  if  this  liquid  is  already  saturated  with  sulphur. 
Mitscherlich  found  that  the  rapid  transformation  of  prismatic  into  octahedral  sul- 
phur which  oocnis  under  these  circumstances  was  attended  by  the  evolution  of  a 
quantity  of  heat  suffident  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  sulphur  employed  by  12^,  or 
which,  taking  into  account  the  specific  heat  of  sulphur,  amounted  to  2-27  units  of  heat 
per  gramme  of  sulphur  (ihid.  uvi.  124).  Favre,  who  has  estimated  by  an  indirect 
process  (Jahresber.  1853,  p.  29)  the  heat  evolved  in  the  transformation  of  one  variety 
of  sulphur  into  another,  finds  that  the  quantity  of  heat  liberated,  when  one  equivalent 
(16  parts)  of  ordinary  sulphur  is  converted  into  the  modification  insoluble  in  sulphide 
of  carbon,  amounts  to  3102  units,  and  that  the  conversion  into  the  same  modification 
of  one  equivalent  of  soft  vitreous  sulphur,  evolves  3804  units  of  heat — 3.  Sdenium, 
when  completely  melted  and  then  rapidly  cooled,  constitutes  a  black  mass  with  a 
brilliant  8urfieM»  and  a  fracture  exactly  resembling  that  of  obsidian  or  of  black  glass. 
When  this  is  heated  very  gradually,  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  to  200^  or  230°  takes 
place  as  soon  as  the  thermometer  arrives  at  96°  or  97^.  The  selenium  is  afterwards  of 
a  bluish  grey  colour,  and  has  a  distinctly  metallic  lustro.  Its  fracture,  instead  of  being 
vitreous,  now  shows  a  fine  granular  structure  like  that  of  grey  cast  iron.  The  heat 
evolved  in  the  transformation  is  estimated  byRegnaultas  sufficient  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  selenium  operated  upon  by  more  than  200  degrees  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xlvi.  290). — 4.  According  toFavre  (/«?.  cit.\  28,246  units  of  heat  are  evolved  when 
one  equivalent  (31  parts)  of  common  phosphorus  is  converted  into  red  phosphorus. — 
6.  The  Ixansformation  of  1  grm.  of  arragonite  into  calc-spar  corresponds  to  the  evolution 
of  12-9  units  of  heat  (Favre  and  Silbermann,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [31  xxxvii.  435). — 
6.  Many  amorphous  mineraU  and  artifidally  prepared  metallic  oxides  become  tem- 
porarily incandescent  when  gently  heated,  and  are  then  found  to  have  become  ciystalltne 
without  having  undei^ne  any  iteration  in  weight.  Gadolinito  (silicate  of  yttrium) 
exhibits  this  ^haviour  in  a  remarkable  degree.  (For  f^irther  examples  of  analogous 
changes,  see  Gmelin's  Handbook^  i,  104-107.) 

The  existence  of  OEone  seems  to  prove  that  the  same  diemical  substance  may  exist 
even  in  the  gaseous  state,  in  more  than  one  modification,  and  analogy  renders  it  pro- 
bable that,  when  such  is  the  case,  the  transformation  of  one  modification  into  the  other 
is  attended  by  calorimetric  phenomena.  Sulphur-vapour  at  temperatures  only  slightly 
above  the  boiling  point  of  sulphur,  and  at  800^  and  upwards,  is  an  instance  of  another 
kind  of  difference  in  the  properties  of  one  and  the  same  gaseous  substance,  which  un- 
doubtedly depends  on  the  quantity  of  heat  present  in  it,  although  the  heat  needed  to 
change  the  one  modification  into  the  other  has  not  been  measured. 

4. — Belationa  of  Heat  to  Chemical  Affinity, 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  nature  of  that  property  of  matter  called  chemical 
affinity,  by  virtue  of  which  mutual  alterations  of  composition  occur  when  chemically 
dissimilar  bodies  are  brought  together  under  appropriate  conditions,  one  most  im- 
portant fact  is  dearly  established  with  regard  to  it ;  namely,  that  its  manifestations 
are  always  accompanied  by  the  production  or  annihilation  of  heaL  Change  of  compo- 
sition, or  chemical  action,  and  heat  are  mutually  convertible :  a  given  amount  of 
chemical  action  vrill  give  rise  to  a  certain  definite  amount  of  heat,  which  quantity  of 
beat  must  be  directly  or  indirectly  expended,  in  order  to  reverse  or  undo  the  chemical 
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action  that  has  produMd  it  The  pioductioa  of  be&t  by  chemical  action,  sod  tbe 
definite  qnantitatHe  relation  between  the  amouut  of  heat  erolrtd  «nd  the  quantity  of 
i^emieal  action  which  taliea  pl&ce,  are  rongblj  indicated  bj  the  fact^  of  our  most 
f""'!'"  Qiperience  ;  thus,  for  loalance,  the  only  pnicticaUy  iinportant  mithod  of  pro- 
dudug  heat  artificially  conBiet«  in  changing  the  elementa  of  vood  and  coal,  together 
villi  atmogphenc  oxygen,  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  and  erery  one  knowa  that 
the  beat  whieh-ean  be  thua  obtained  &om  a  given  quantity  of  coal  in  limited  and  it  at 
leant  approiimateiy  always  the  same. 

The  accnrtite  measDrement  of  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  a  giren  amount  of 
cbemical  action  UB  pFoblem  of  Tery  great  difficulty ;  chiefly becauae  chemical  changes 
my  seldom  take  place  alone,  but  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  physical  changes 
iuvolTing  further  calonmetric  effects,  eacK  of  which  reqaircs  to  be  accurately  measDred 
and  allowed  fur,  before  tbe  efi^ect  due  to  the  chemical  action  can  be  rightly  estimaUnl. 
Thus  the  oltimate  result  comes,  in  most  cases,  to  be  deduced  from  a  great  omnber  of 
independent  measurements,  each  of  which  is  liable  to  a  certaio  amount  of  error.  It  is 
therefore  not  gnrpriaing  that  the  results  of  Tarioua  eiperimenla  should  differ  to  a  com- 
paratiiely  pntt  Bitent,  and  that  some  uncerbiinty  eboold  still  exist  ss  to  the  exact 
quantity  of  beat  cocnsponding  to  eren  the  simplest  cases  of  chemical  action. 

llB»t  ewotwad  In  impld  Combnatlona.^ — The  reactions  in  which  the  erolutioD  of 
heat  is  modtstnkiDglyeTident,Breofcour8o  those  which  are  accompanied  by  visible  incsn- 
de»cence  or  comhuslion ;  and,  accordingly,  tbe  earliest  experiments  on  the  heat  of  chemi- 
cal action  had  reference  solely  to  the  heat  disengaged  in  rapid  combnetions.  LaToisier 
and  Laplace  were  the  tirst  investigators  of  this  subject.  Their  experiments,  made 
about  I7S0,  consisted  in  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  ica  which  could  be  melted  by 
bnmiiig  in  a  current  of  air  known  weights  of  the  substances  examined.  In  1814, 
Connt  Rumford  made  experiments  of  a  similar  kind  by  means  of  awaler-ealorimeter. 
His  chief  object  was  to  sscertajn  the  relative  calorific  values  of  the  principal  combustible 
snlistances  in  actual  use  as  fuel,  and  from  this  point  of  view  his  results  still  poeaess 
consideiable  value,  although  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  scientific  accuracy.  In  order  to 
eountersct  the  influence  of  the  air  and  other  external  objects  upon  the  temperature  of 
his  calorimeter,  or  at  least  to  reduce  that  influence  to  a  minimum,  Rumlord  began 
each  experiment  when  tbe  water  of  the  calorimeter  was  as  much  colder  than  (be  sur- 
ronndiug  air,  as  (he  had  found  by  preliminary  trials)  itvrould  be  hotter  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment.  In  this  way,  the  calorimeter  gained  heat  from  tbe  air  daring  the  first 
half  of  each  operation,  and  lost  an  almost  exactly  equal  quantity  during  the  second 
half.  BO  that  the  total  effect  was  almost  no-  p^     g^g 

thing.     This  artifice,  employed  for  the  first  "' 

time  by  Rumford,  has  been  adopted  in  nearly 
every  sobsequent  investigation  relating  to 
oJorimetij.  The  experiments  of  Knmford 
vere  followed  by  those  of  Crawford,  Dal- 
ton,  and  Clement  Desormea,  and  mora 
recfutly  by  the  investigations  of  I)  e  s  p  r  p  t  z 
and  Dulong.  The  rtMarches  of  the  last 
named  physicist  ware  left  unflnishBd  at  his 
death,  but  the  results  obtained  appear  to 
have  been  much  more  accurate  than  those 
of  bis  predecessors.  Ths  moat  exact  and 
comprehcDsive  Tssearcbes  bithertD  made 
into  this  subject  are,  however,  those  of 
Favre  and  Silbermann  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xxxiv.  367  ;  xxxri.  S  ;  xuvii.  *08i  and 
AndrewB  (PhiL  Mag.  [3]  xxiii.  321  and 
426j. 

"  rr employed  by  Favre  and 


[perimcnis  oi 
Id  in  other  a 


Silbermann  in  their  c 

n  oxygen  gas, 
' ''lea  or  heat  wi 

^otthe 

actual  apparatuB.  The  calorimeter,  pro- 
pedv  so  euled,  is  tbe  evtindrical  vessel  C  C  C, 
mwle  of  eopprr  ptaf  ed  externally  with  silver 
Mod  brightly  po&shed,  and  closed  by  a  cover 
of  the  same  nuterial.  This  is  surrounded  ~ 
by  a  second  vessel,  b  t,  ahio  of  silvered  copper,  but  having  tl 
the  ipttK  betveon  C  and  b  being  filled  with  swan's  down ;  ou 
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veflsel,  ce  (7,  to  the  bottom  of  wliich  b  is  firmly  connected  by  screw-bolts.  The  annular 
space  which  separates  this  vessel  from  b  contains  water,  the  temperatore  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  thennometer  ^,  and  which  serves  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  accidental 
variations  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  chamber  in  which  the  combus- 
tions take  place  is  made  of  gilt  copper-phite,  and  is  represented  by  A.  When  the 
combustions  are  to  be  made  in  oxygen,  the  gas,  previously  purified,  enters  this  chamber 
by  the  tube  d ;  the  products  of  combustion  escape,  if  gaseous,  by  the  vertical  tube  «,  and 
pass  from  thence  into  the  serpentine  S,  where  mey  give  up  their  heat  to  the  water  of 
the  calorimeter,  and  then  finally  leave  the  apparatus  by  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  s : 
when  no  gaseous  products  are  formed,  the  extremity  of  this  tube  is  closed.  If  the 
substance  to  be  bimied  is  a  gas,  it  enters  the  combustion-chamber  by  a  jet  connected 
with  the  tube  o ;  solid  bodies  are  attached  to  fine  platinum-wires,  suspended  from  the 
cover  B,  which  closes  the  combustion-chamber ;  liquids  are  burned  in  small  capsules, 
or  in  lamps  with  asbestos  wicks ;  charcoal  is  plaosd  in  a  sort  of  sieve,  through  the 
openings  of  which  the  oxygen  has  access  to  it  The  progress  of  the  combustion  can  be 
watched  in  the  mirror  m  through  a  window  in  the  tube  ^low  composed  of  a  triple  disc 
of  glass,  alum,  and  quartz.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  is  kept 
unirorm  throughout  by  means  of  the  agitator  a  a  a,  which  is  moved  by  special  mechanism. 
In  all  cases  where  it  was  practieable  to  do  so,  Favre  and  Silbermann  deduced  the 
quantity  of  substance  burned  fr^m  the  weight  of  the  products  of  combustion. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Andrews  was  of  much  simpler  construction.  When  the 
substances  to  be  combined  were  in  the  gaseous  state,  ana  the  products  of  combustion 
were  also  gaseous,  the  two  gases  were  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions,  as  in  a  eudiome- 
tric  experiment^  and  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  thin  sheet  copper,  of  about  24  cubic 
inches  capacity.  This  vessel  was  closed  by  a  screw,  through  wnich  passed  a  silver  wire, 
insulated  from  it  by  a  cork,  and  connected  by  a  thin  platinum  wire  within  the  vessel 
to  a  second  silver  wire  soldered  to  the  screw  itself.  By  passing  a  voltaic  current 
through  the  platinum  wire  for  an  instant^  it  could  be  heated  to  redness  and  the  gaseous 
mixture  exploded.  The  copper  vessel  was  introduced  into  a  larger  vessel,  which  was 
filled  up  with  water:  this  was  suspended  in  a  cylinder  provided  with  a  movable  cover, 
and  the  whole  was  enclosed  in  an  outer  cylindrical  vessel,  arranged  so  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  made  to  rotate  upon  its  shorter  axis.  The  apparatus  ]:^ving  been  mounted, 
was  caused  to  rotate,  so  as  to  bring  every  part  to  a  unifbrm  initial  temperature,  which 
was  carefally  read  off  by  a  very  sensitive  thermometer.  The  thermometer  was  then 
withdrawn ;  the  gases  exploded;  the  outer  vessel  of  water  closed  by  a  cork ;  and  the 
apparatus  caused  to  rotate  for  tliirty-five  seconds.  The  thermometer  was  then  again 
introduced  and  the  rise  of  temperature  ascertained ;  after  which  the  apparatus  was 
made  to  rotate  a  third  time  for  thirty-five  seconds,  and  the  temperature  again  observed, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  cooling  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  apparatus  during 
the  time  that  the  experiment  lasted :  it  was  found  that  this  effect  seldom  exceeded  ^ 
of  the  total  quantity  to  be  measured. 

When  solid  bodies  were  burned  in  oxygen,  the  combustion  was  effected  in  a  copper 
vessel,  of  about  250  cubic  inches  in  capacity,  which  was  filled  with  oxygon ;  a  known 
weight  of  the  combustible  was  placed  in  a  small  platinum  dish,  and  when  all  was  ready, 
it  l^as  fired  by  means  of  a  voltaic  current  sent  through  a  very  fine  platinum  wire.  The 
vessel  in  which  the  combustions  took  place  was  immersed  in  a  large  cylinder  containing 
a  known  quantity  of  water,  and  Rurrounded  by  an  outer  vessel  of  tin-plate,  to  prevent 
radiation.  The  copper  vessel  could  be  moved  up  and  down  in  the  water  by  means  of  a 
lever.  Particular  expedients  were  sometimes  required  to  insure  ignition:  thus,  in 
burning  zinc-filings  and  other  metals  in  oxygen,  a  small  fragment  of  phosphorus  (from 
1  to  8  milligrammes)  was  employed  to  kin<ue  the  metal ;  the  weight  of  the  phosphorus 
being  known,  the  heat  evolved  by  it  could  be  calculated  and  deducted  from  the  total 
amount  produced.  Some  of  these  experiments  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  upwards, 
so  that  the  correction  for  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air  be(»me  of  considerable  importance. 

When  the  combustions  were  made  in  chlorine,  the  substance  to  be  bumea  was  en- 
closed in  a  thin  gloaa  bulb,  which  was  broken  by  agitation  after  being  immersed  in  the 
gas ;  in  these  experiments  it  was  not  necessary  to  apply  lieat  to  cause  the  combustion 
to  begin.  The  chlorine  itself  was  usually  contained  in  a  glass  vessel,  filled  with  it  by 
4isplaoement ;  in  the  experiments  on  potassium,  a  brass  vessel  was  used,  perfectly  dry 
chlorine  having  no  action  on  brass.  An  excess  of  the  metal  ?ras  always  used,  so  as  to 
insure  the  complete  absorption  of  the  chlorine,  and  the  quantity  of  the  latter  substance 
xx>nsumcd  was,  in  most  cases,  ascertained  by  weighing  the  quantity  of  water  which 
rushed  into  the  vessel  after  the  experiment  on  opening  it  under  water. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  heat,  expressed  in  heat-units  (gramme- 
degrees),  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  various  elementary  substances  in  oxygen,  referred 
(1)  to  1  grm.  of  each  element  burned,  (2)  to  1  grm.  of  oxygen  consumed,  (3)  to  1  atom 
{expressed  in  grms.)  of  the  several  elements. 
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Beat  of  Combustion  of  Elementary  Substances  in  Oxygen. 
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SubsCaBce. 

UniU  of  heat  evolred 

Obserrcr. 

L 

hf  1  grni.  ofil>f  I  grm.of 

br  1  at.  of 

sttbttance. 

oxygen. 

substance. 

Hydrogen 

HH> 

(33881 
] 34462 

4235 
4308 

33881 
34462 

Andrews. 

Favre  &  Silbermann. 

Carbon: 

Wood-cbaxeool 

C0« 

J  7900 
}8080 

2962 
3030 

94800 
96960 

Andrews. 

Fayre  &  Silbermaun. 

Gas-retort  carbon 

»i 

8047 

8018 

96564 

Natire  graphite    . 

tt 

7797 

2924 

93564 

}9 

Artifidal  graphito 

n 

7762 

2911 

93144 

9 

Diamond     . 

if 

7770 

2914 

93940 

A* 

Sulphur: 

Natire 

SO* 

2220 

2220 

71040 

•• 

Eecendj  melted  . 

it 

2260 

2260 

72320 

It 

Flowera 

ft 

2307 

2307 

73821 

Andrews. 

Phosphorus: 
(yellow) 

P«0* 

6747 

4454 

178157 

Zinc 

/znO 

1330 

5390 

86450 

lion 

Ffe»0« 

1582 

4153 

88592 

^ 

Tin        .        .        . 

SnO« 

1147 

4230 

135360 

Copper  . 

CcuO 

603 

2394 

38304 

NoTK. — Andrews*  determinations  have  been  recalculated  from  the  original  experimental  numbers, 
osioK  the  aiomle  weights  and  spedfie  gravities  of  gases  adopted  In  this  Dictionary,  and  therefore  the 
ambers  in  the  above  table  do  not  always  aaree  precisely  with  those  contained  in  the  general  table  of 
reauUs  which  he  has  hhnself  given  (PhiL  Mag.  [3]  xxxii.  43i). 

The  following  results  haye  been  obtained  by  the  complete  combustion  of  partially 
oxidiBed  substances : 


Product. 

UniU  of  heat  evolved 

Observer. 

by  1  grm. 
of  sub- 
stance. 

in  formation  of  1  mole- 
cule of  the  ultimate 
product. 

Garbonie  oxide  . 

Stannous  oxide  . 
Cuprous  oxide 

C0« 

Sn0« 
CcuO 

(2403 

^2431 

519 

256 

67284 
68064 
69584 
18304 

Favre  &  Silbermann. 
Andrews. 

The  substances  enumerated  in  this  table  contain  exactly  half  as  much  oxygen  as 
the  eompletely  oxidised  products,  and  on  comparing  the  amount  of  heat  CTolyed  in  the 
fbnnalaon  of  one  molecule  of  stannic  or  cupric  oxide  from  the  corresponding  lower 
oxide,  with  the  (quantity  produced  when  a  molecule  of  the  same  product  is  formed  by  the 
complete  oxidation  of  the  metal  in  one  operation  (see  previous  table),  we  find  that  the 
combination  of  the  second  half  of  the  oxygen  oontainiBa  in  these  bodies  evolves  sensibly 
half  as  much  as  the  combination  of  the  whole  quantity.  In  the  formation  of  carbonic 
anhydride^  however,  the  second  half  of  the  oxygen  appears  to  develope  more  than  two- 
thiids  of  the  total  amount  of  heat ;  but  this  result  is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  fiut  that  when  carbon  is  burned  into  carbonic  anhydride,  a  considerable  but 
unknown  quantity  of  heat  is  expended  in  converting  the  solid  carbon  into  gas,  and 
thus  escapes  measurement ;  while,  in  ^carbonic  oxide,  the  carbon  already  exists  in  the 
gaseous  form,  and  therefore  no  portion  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  this 
substance,  is  similarly  expended  in  producing  a  change  of  state. 

It  seems  probable  also,  that  a  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  inequalities 
in  the  quantities  of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  different  varieties  of  pure  car- 
bon and  of  sulphur, — that  is  to  say,  that  a  portion  of  the  heat  generated  by  the 
eombustion  of  oiamond  and  graphite  goes  to  assimilate  their  molecmlar  condition  to 
that  of  wood-eharooal,  and  that  there  is  an  analogous  expenditure  of  heat  in  the  com- 
bustion of  native  sulphur :  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  latter  case,  it  is  proved  by  direct 
ezperimenta  (see  p^  102),  that  the  opposite  change  to  that  supposed  to  take  place  here 
ci  recently  melted  sulphur  into  the  same  molecular  condition  as  native  sulphur  is 
•feoompanied  by  disengagement  of  heat 
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In  like  manner,  the  heat  evolved  in  combuBtions  may  in  some  cases  be  in  excess  of 
that  due  to  the  strictly  chemical  action  which  takes  place :  thus,  when  the  product  of 
combustion  is  solid,  purt  of  the  heat  mast  be  ascribed  to  the  solidification  of  the  oxygen 
absorbed.  Again,  the  heat  of  combustion  of  hydrogen,  aq  given  above,  includes  the 
latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of  the  water  formed.  In  Andrews'  experiments  the 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter  was  about  2(P  G. :  at  this  temperature  the  latent  heat 
of  \'aporisation  of  9  grms.  of  water  (the  quantity  formed  from.  1  grm.  or  atom  of 
hydrogen)  may  be  taken  as  »  5500 ;  and  deducting  this  quantity  fiK)m  33|881,  we  have 
28,381  as  the  number  of  units  of  heat  evolved  by  the  chemical  combination  of  1  grm. 
hydrogen  and  8  grms.  oxygen,  according  to  these  experiments.  Favre  and  Silbermann 
do  not  give  the  temperature  of  their  calorimeter,  but  probably  the  same  correction 
may  be  applied  to  their  experiments  without  much  error:  they  then  give  34,462 — 
5500  t=  28,962  as  the  true  heat  of  combustion  of  1  grm.  of  hydrogen. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the  heat  of  combustion  of  definite 
compounds,  other  than  the  three  already  mentioned,  relate  almost  exclusively  to  bodies 
composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  results 
obtained  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  and  Andrews  are  contained  in  t£e  following  table. 
The  numbers  here  given  represent  the  total  heat  produced,  and  therefore  include  that 
due  to  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  of  water  formed  in  the  experiments. 

Many  of  these  numbers  must  be  regarded  as  approximations  only  (and  sometimes 
as  not  veiy  close  approximations)  to  the  truth.  The  chief  causes  of  imcertaiuty  with 
regard  to  them,  besides  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  experimental  determinations 
themselves,  are  the  different  calorimetric  properties  of  the  substances  examined — 
differences,  that  is,  in  regard  to  specific  and  latent  heats — and,  in  some  cases,  their 
admittedly  doubtful  purity.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  exact  correspondence 
between  the  composition  of  the  bodies  experimented  upon,  and  the  amount  of  heat 
which  they  evolve  upon  combustion.  A  few  general  conclusions  are,  however,  indicated 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  make  it  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  them  briefly. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears  that  the  heat  of  combustion  of  a  compound  is  in  general 
less  than  the  heat  of  combustion  of  its  elements.  This  rule  is  verified  in  the  case 
of  all  the  hydrocarbons  given  in  the  table,  with  the  exception  of  olefiant  gas,  whose 
heat  of  combustion  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  its  constituents,  according  to 
Favre  and  Silbermann*s  determinations,  and  somewhat  greater,  according  to  Andrews. 
When  a  hydrocarbon  is  burned  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  the  chemical  change 
which  takes  place  consists,  not  merely  in  the  union  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  with  oxygen, 
but  also  in  tneir  separation  from  their  previous  state  of  combination  with  each  other. 
Kow,  it  is  an  almost  self-evident  proposition,  and  one  which  has  moreover  received 
direct  experimental  confirmation,  that  whatever  may  be  the  calorimetric  effect  of  any 

S'ven  chemical  change,  the  calorimetric  effect  of  its  reversal  is  equal  and  opposite, 
ence,  if  we  suppose  the  combination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen — ^to  form  marsh-gas, 
for  example — to  be  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat,  we  must  suppose  that  their 
separation  is  attended  b^  the  disappearance  of  an  equal  quantity  of  heat.  The  heat 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  one  molecule  of  marsh-gas,  CH^  is  therefore  less  than 
the  quantity  due  to  the  combustion  of  one  atom  of  (gaseous)  carbon  and  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  by  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  when  these  atoms  separate  from  combina- 
tion with  each  other.  Assuming  (for  want  of  more  certain  data)  that  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  an  atom  of  gaseous  carbon  is  twice  that  of  a  molecule  of  carbonic  oxide, 
we  have,  for  the  heat  of  combustion  of  C  +  H*  (in  round  numbers),  134,600  +  (4  x  34,460) 
=  272,440 ;  but  the  heat  of  combustion  of  CH<  is  209,000,  which  ^ves  272,440  -  209,000 
=  63,440  as  the  number  of  units  of  heat  produced  by  the  combination  of  1  atom  of  carix>n 
with  4  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  absorbed  when  these  atoms  separate.  In  like  manner, 
we  have,  for  the  heat  of  combustion  of  G*  +  H*,  (2  x  134,600) +  (4  x  34,460)  « 407,040 
units ;  and  deducting  from  this  the  heat  of  combustion  of  olefiant  gas,  we  havo 
407,000  —  332,000  ^  76,000  for  the  calorimetric  effect  due  to  the  separation  of  the  atoms 
of  a  molecule  of  olefiant  ^as  from  each  other.  The  difference  between  63,400  (the  heat 
of  formation  of  CH*)  and  76,000  (the  heat  of  formation  of  C*H*),  namely  11,600,  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  representing  the  calorimetric  effect  of  the  combination  or  separa- 
tion of  the  two  atoms  of  carbon  contained  in  olefiant  gas.  The  fact  that  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  olefiant  gas,  as  found  by  direct  experiment^  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  heats  of  its  constituents,  when  the  heat  of  an  atom  of  carbon  is  taken  at 
96,960  units,  the  quantity  deduced  from  the  combustion  of  wood-charooal,  probably 
indicates  that  the  heat  of  vaporisation  required  to  change  the  physical  conoition  of 
two  atoms  of  carbon  from  that  of  wood-charcoal  to  that  which  it  has  in  the  form  of 
olefiant  gas,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  heat  required  to  separate  the  atoms  of  a  molecule 
of  olefiant  gas  from  each  other.  That  the  heat  of  vaporisation  of  carbon  is  very  con- 
siderable is  further  indicated  by  the  great  difference,  already  alluded  to,  between  the 
calorific  effect  of  the  first  and  second  atoms  of  oxygen  contained  in  carbonic  anhydride!. 
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Heat  6j  CojnbusHon  of  Compounds  in 

Oxygen. 

Units  of  heat  evolved. 

Mole. 

Sabttanoet 

FormaUu 

cuUr 
weight. 

by  1  trm. 
of  sub* 
stance. 

by  1  molecule 
of  tub- 
stance. 

ObMrver. 

J 13108 
i 13063 

209728 

Andrews. 

Mazsh-gsB 

CH< 

16 

209008 

(  Farre  and 
(  Silbermann. 

(11942 
< 11868 

384376 

Andrews. 

Olefiantgas    . 

CH* 

28 

332024 

<  Favre  and 
I  Silbermann. 

Amylene 

C»Hw 

70 

11491 

804370 

fi 

PanuDjlene    . 

C"H» 

140 

11303 

1582420 

n 

Hydrocarbon : 

(firom  amjlic  alcohol 

C"H« 

154 

11262 

1734348 

If 

boiling    point   180^)  ^ 

Cetylene 

Cirga 

224 

11055 

2476328 

I* 

Metamjlene    . 

C»H*« 

280 

10928 

3059840 

i» 

Oil  of  lemons . 

C"Tr« 

136 

10959 

1490424 

If 

Oil  of  turpentine     . 

C»H»« 

136 

10852 

1475872 

»} 

Terebene 

C"H'« 

136 

10662 

1450032 

f> 

Ether     .... 

C*H"0 

74 

9028 

668072 

tt 

A  mylic  ether  (impure  ?)  . 

C»«H«0 

158 

10188 

1609704 

»» 

Methylic  alcohol     . 

CH«0 

32 

5307 

169824 

}i 

Ethylic  alcohol 

C»H«0 

46 

5  7184 
^6850 

330464 
315100 

It 

Andrews. 

Amylic  alcohol 

C*H"0 

88 

8959 

788392 

(  Favie  and 
\  Silbermann. 

•  Cetvlic  alcohol: 

(Lit«nt  heat  of  fusion 

C'«H"*0 

242 

10629 

257J2218 

If 

added) 

Formic  acid    . 

CHK)« 

46 

2091 

96186 

If 

Acetic  acid 

C»H^0« 

60 

3505 

210800 

fi 

Butyric  add    . 

OH«0« 

88 

5647 

496936 

»> 

Valeric  acid    . 

C*H'*0» 

102 

6439 

656778 

ti 

Palmitic  acid . 

C'«H«0» 

256 

9316 

2384896 

11 

Stearic  acid    . 

C"H~0« 

284 

9716 

2759344 

11 

Formate  of  methyl . 
Acetate  of  methyl    . 

C»H*0« 

60 

4197 

251820 

♦» 

CH'O* 

74 

5342 

395308 

>f 

Formate  of  ethyl    . 
Acetate  of  ethyl 

C«HW 

74 

5279 

390646 

II 

C^H"0« 

88 

6293 

553784 

II 

Butyrate  of  methyl 

C»H"0« 

102 

6798 

693447 

11 

Butyrate  of  ethyl    . 

C«H'«0* 

116 

7091 

822556 

11 

Valerate  of  methyl . 
Valerate  of  ethyl    . 
Acetate  of  amy! 

C«H«0« 

116 

7376 

855616 

It 

crB"o» 

130 

7835 

1018550 

If 

C'H»<0« 

130 

7971 

1036230 

ft 

Valerate  of  amyl 

C'*H»0« 

172 

8544 

1469568 

If 

PalmiUteofcetyl              ) 
(speimaoeti)         .         ) 

C«H«0« 

480 

10342 

4964160 

ft 

Hydrate  of  phenyl . 

C«H«0 

94 

7842 

737148 

i> 

Sulphide  of  carbon  . 

CS» 

76 

3400 

258400 

$t 

as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  heat  of  combustion  of  a  molecule  of  sulphide  of  carbon 
exceeds  the  sum  of  the  heats  of  its  constituents. 

It  will  be  undeistood  that  the  foregoing  calculations  are  given,  rather  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  necessity  of  taking  account  of  all  the  changes^  whether 
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chemical  or  physical,  which  accompany  a  ^ven  chemical  reaction,  when  we  are  die- 
cuflsing  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  it^  than  because  the  residts  arrived  at  are 
anppoMd  to  be  numerically  accurate.  Indeed  it  ia  by  no  means  probable  that  these 
results  are,  at  best^  anything  more  than  roughly  approximatiye ;  for,  to  mention  no 
other  source  of  uncertainty,  uie  assumption  that  we  have  made,  that  the  heat  produced 
by  the  complete  combustion  of  carbon  is  twice  as  great  as  that  evolved  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide,  is  most  likely  not 
strictly  true.  For  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Butlerow  that  the  four  units  of 
combining  capacity  (Classification,  L  1010  ^  seq.)  possessed  by  one  atom  of  carbon 
are  not  exactly  equivalent  to  each  other  in  chemical  function,  and  Erle'nmeyer  has 
suggested,  with  great  probability,  that  the  difference  between  them  is  due  to  differences 
in  the  strength  of  the  chemical  affinity  with  which  each  unit  enters  into  combination 
(see  references  in  the  article  Fobxuljb,  u.  704).  If  this  be  so,  the  combination  of 
an  atom  of  carbon  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  must  evolve  more  heat  than  the  combination 
of  the  product  so  formed  (carbonic  oxide)  with  a  second  atom  of  oxygen. 

The  numbers  in  the  above  table  show  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of 
equal  weights  of  the  hydrocarbons  (CH*)*,  homologous  with  olefiant  gas,  diminishes  as 
their  molecular  weights  increase.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  tiiis  result  may  be 
due  to  accidoital  causes  (the  numbers  given  are  deduced  from  a  single  experiment, 
except  in  the  case  of  olefiant  gas,  for  which  Favre  and  Silbermann  obtained  veiy  con- 
cordant results  in  two  experiments),  or  to  the  influence  of  the  physical  properties  of 
the  substances.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  isomeric  substances,  oil  of  lemons,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  terebene,  also  gave  different  quantities  of  heat,  although  their 
molecular  weights  are  the  same.* 

The  acids  homologous  with  acetic  acid  may  be  regarded,  empirically,  as  formed 
by  the  combination,  of  the  hydrocarbons  (CH*)"  with  oxygen ;  tnat  is,  they  may  be 
considered  as  products  of  the  partial  combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons.  Hence,  we 
should  expect  each  acid  to  give  out,  when  burned,  less  heat  than  the  hydrocarbon  con- 
taining the  same  quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  numbers  in 
the  al^ve  table,  to  be  really  the  case,  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
an  acid  and  that  of  a  given  hydrocarbon  being  greater  in  proportion  as  the  acid  is  more 
oxidised.  Thus,  starting  from  amylene,  OH>*,  and  comparing  with  it  quantities  of 
valeric,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids  which  contain  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  we  have  the  following  numbers : 

1    molecule  amylene,  G*H''  a  70  produces  804400  units  of  heat. 

1  „  valeric  acid,  C»H"0««C»H'«  +  0«  ==102,  „  666800 
H  „  butyricacid,lWHK)« -C»H'»  +  O«*=-110,  „  621200 
2j       „        acetic  acid,   2jC«H<0«-C*H"  + 0»«  160,       „        626760 

Compared  in  this  way,  the  difference  in  composition  between  amylene  and  valcnc 
acid,  namely  O',  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  between  valeric  acid  and  butyric  acid, 
and  the  corresponding  differences  in  the  heats  of  combustion  of  these  substances  are 
exactly  almost  in  the  same  proportion :  but  this  close  agreement  is,  probably,  in  great 
part  accidental :  for  the  heat  of  combustion  of  acetic  acid  is  decidedly  greater  than 
what  might  be  calculated  in  the  same  way. 

The  table  farther  shows  that  isomeric  substances  by  no  means  always  give  out  equal 
quantities  of  heat  when  burned.  For  instance,  acetic  acid,  C'H*0^  produces  con- 
siderably less  heat  than  its  isomer,  formate  of  methyl ;  butyric  acid,  C^H*0*,  less  than  its 
isomer,  acetate  of  ethyl ;  valeric  acid,  C*H**0*,  less  than  its  isomer,  butyrate  of  methyl. 
That  differences  of  this  kind  would  be  found  to  exist,  might  have  been  deduced,  with 
considerable  probability,  from  the  differences  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  acids 
and  of  the  isomeric  ethers  :  for,  of  the  four  equivalents  of  oxygen  contained  in  these 
compounds,  one  must  be  regarded  as  combined  with  hydrogen,  and  the  other  three  with 
carbon  in  the  acids ;  whereas,  in  the  ethers,  all  four  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  com- 
bined with  carbon.  Hence,  the  differences  between  the  heats  of  combustion  of  the 
acids  C'H'^O*  and  those  of  the  isomeric  ethers  may  be  ascribed,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  difference  between  the  heat  of  combustion  of  an  equivalent  of  carbon  and  that  of 
an  equivalent  of  hydrogen ;  but  considerations,  such  as  have  been  already  alluded  to, 
make  it  impossible  to  assign  any  exact  numerical  value  to  this  difference. 

But,  according  to  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  not  only  do  the  acids  differ  from 

the  isomeric  ethers,  in  the  quantity  of  heat  which  they  produce  when  burned,  but  Uie 

ethers  differ  from  each  other :  for  instance,  acetate  of  methyl  produces  more  heat  than 

its  isomer  formate  of  ethyl;  valerate  of  methyl,  more  than  its  isomer  butyrate  of 

ethyl ;  acetate  of  amyl,  more  than  its  isomer  valerate  of  ethyL   It  is  not  easy  to  suggest 

any  chemical  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  differences  as  these ;  nor  even  to  discover 

any  empirical  relations  of  a  general  kind  among  the  experimental  results. 

*  Fa^re  and  Silbermann  aiaign  to  oil  of  lemons  lialf  tb«  molecular  weight  of  oil  of  turpentine,  but 
without  giring  anjr  reaion  for  so  do  ug. 
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[For  the  methods  of  calculating  the  heating  powers  of  different  kinds  of  fuel,  and 
the  temperature  produced  by  its  combustion,  for  practical  purposes,  see  the  article 
Fuel,  iL  722  ei  eeq.] 

CtmbustwTte  in  Cklorme,  and  direct  eomlrination  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine.^ 
The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  by  the  direct  union  of  various 
elements  with  gaseous  chlorine : 


Subctanee. 

Product. 

UnlU  of  heat  evolved 

Observer. 

by  1  gna.  d 
•abitaoce. 

bj  1  grm  Of 
chlorine. 

bjr  1  St.  (-as 
(rait.}orctilorlne. 

Hydrogen 

Ffaoephorus    . 

Potaasinm 

Ircm 

Zinc 

Tin        . 

Arsenic 

Copper  . 

Antimony 

HCl 

Fe«a» 

ZnCl 

SnCl« 

AsCl* 

Cua 

SbCl* 
? 

(24087 

J 23783 

3422(?) 

2655 

1745 

1529 

1079 

994 

961 

707 

? 

678 
670 
607 

2943 
921 

1427 
897 
704 
859 
860 
822 

24087 
23783 
21548 
104476 
32695 
50658 
81722 
24992 
80494 
30491 
29181 

Abria. 

Favre  and  SilbermanD. 

Andrews. 

>f 
If 
i» 
If 

It 
!l 
»> 
II 

The  heat  evolyed  by  the  direct  union  of  bromine  and  iodine  with  zinc  and  iron  has 
alcw  been  determined  by  Andrews  (Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  six.  quoted  in  Miller' s 
Chemical  Pkytics,  p.  341) :  the  results  obtained  are  given  in  the  next  table : 


Metal. 

Pro  luct. 

Units  Of  heat  eyolved 

by  I  grm.  of 
metal. 

by  1  grm.  of  bro- 
mine or  Iodine. 

by  1  at.  of  bromine 
or  iodine. 

Zinc 
Iron 

Zinc 
Iron 

ZnT^r 
Fe«Br" 

Znl 
Fe«P 

Bromine. 

1269 
1277 

Iodine. 

819 
463 

508                       40640 
298                    23833 

209                     26617 
63                       8046 

Baa*  prodnead  tfj  raaettons  In  tbe  IVat  IVay. — Of  the  various  reactions  in 
the  wet  way,  which  have  been  studied  calorimetricaUy,  it  will  be  most  convenieut  to 
consider  first  thoee  w^ich  take  place  between  water  and  other  bodies,  since  such 
actions  intervene  in  many  other  cases  also. 

DUvt'on  of  Acids  with  Water. — The  heat  produced  by  the  dilution  of  strong  acids. 
espeaally  sulphuric  acid,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  investigations,  the  most  accurate 
of  which  are  probably  those  of  Favre  and  Silbermann,  Thomson  (Fogg.  Ann. 
IxxxvilL  349 ;  xc  261 ;  Jahresber.  1853,  p.  30);  and  Favre  and  Quaillard  (Compt. 
rend.  1.  1150).    We  give  below  a  few  of  the  results  obtained. 

Sulphuric  acid,  SO^H'  »  98. 

Thomsen  determined  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric 
add,  and  of  the  same  previously  diluted  with  different  quantities  of  water,  with  an 
excess  of  water — that  is,  with  so  much  that  any  further  quantity  did  not  increase  the 
amount  of  heat  evolved.    He  found  that  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  water 

to    98  grms.  (  « 1  molecule)  SO^H*  evolved  17,248  units  of  heats. 

to  116  „  SO*H«.IPO        „        10,848 

to  152  „  S0«H«.3H«0      „  6288 

to  188  „  S0*H».6H«0      „  4480  „ 

Favre  has  determined,  in  conjunction  with  Silbermann  and  with  Quaillard,  the 
quantity  of  beat  produced  by  the  successive  additions  of  known  quantities  of  wat<>r 
to  strong  sulphuric  acid,    ikth  sets  of  experiments  were  made  with  the  mercurial 
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calorimeter  already  described,  and  represented  in  fig,  631,  p.  28.    We  giTe  here  the 
results  published  by  Fayre  and  Quaillard  as  being  the  most  recenU 


Addition  of  WtUer  to  98 

fframmea  (1  molecule)  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Qoantfties 

ToUl 

Quantities 

Heat  evolved 

Toud 

of  water 

Heat  erolred  on  each 

quantity  of 

Total  H«at 

of  water 

on  each  suc- 

quantity of 

Total  Heal 

added  sac- 

tuccessWe  addition 

water 

»Vt%\vfi4i 

added  suc- 

cessive 

water 

ctoIvmI. 

ceftsively. 

of  water. 

added. 

cessively. 

addition  of 

added. 

BfoleculM. 

Molecules. 

Molecules. 

water. 

Molecules. 

1 

946-68) 

886-30 

6 

13661-90 

1 

886-92 

6376-88 

764-48 

6 

14416-38 

1 

171108 

691-84 

7 

16008-22 

1 

2832-20 

465-36 

8 

16473-68 

1 

.     .     .     6612-80 

1 

6612-80 

1063-66 

12 

16537-24 

} 

1842-40  >  3,  gQ-Q 
1338-10  r^^"  ^^ 

483-02 

16 

17020-26 

222-46 

20 

17242-72 

1 

.     .     .     3244-00 

2 

9766-80 

141-68 

24 

17384-30 

} 

1009-40  )  -  g- ..52 
806-12  J  ^^^*  ^^ 

86-96 

28 

17471-26 

66-06 

32 

17636-32 

1 

.     .     .     1840-80 

8 

11697-60 

43-28 

36 

17679-60 

1 

.     .    .     1179-00 

4 

12776-60 

32-08 

40 

17611-68 

A  little  heat  was  still  produced  by  the  addition  of  the  sixtieth  molecule  of  water. 

These  numbers  show  that  a  given  quantity  of  water  added  to  sulphuric  acid  eTolves 
the  same  quantity  of  heat,  whether  it  be  added  all  at  once,  or  in  successiye  small 
portions,  and  that  the  heat  which  a  ^ven  quantity  of  water  produces  is,  accordingly, 
less  in  proportion  as  the  amount  previously  added  is  greater. 

Nitric  Acid,  NO»H  «  63. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  Thomson's  experiments  on  the  heat  evolved 
on  adding  an  excess  of  water  to  nitric  acid,  either  undiluted  or  already  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  water.  The  numbers  r^er,  as  usual,  to  molecular  proportions  of 
acid  and  water  expressed  in  grammes : — 

NO'H  mixed  with  excess  of  water  evolved  7660  units  of  heat. 

(NO»H  +  0-421  IPO)  mixed  with  excess  of  water  evolved  6680 


(NO»H  +  IPO) 

(NO'H  +  1-6  H»0) 

(NO^  +  1-69  H«0) 

(NO»H  +  2  WO) 

(NO«H  +  2-6  H«0) 

(NO>H  +  3-6  H«0) 

(NO*H  +  4-6  H«0) 


ft 


II 


II 
II 
>» 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


11 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 

11 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


vwuvr 

4088 

3760 

3464 

2712 

2184 

1392 

962 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  heat  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  water  to 
nitric  acid  diminishes  as  the  quantity  of  water  already  present  in  the  add  is  greater, 
but  that  the  diminution  takes  place,  at  first,  much  less  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Acetic  Acid,  C«H«0«  =  60. 

The  following  results  are  those  of  Favre  and  Quaillard :  we  ^ve  them  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  absorption  of  heat  (indicated  by  the  minus  sign  in  the  second 
column)  produced  by  the  first  quantities  of  water  added : 


Quantities  of 

Total  quan- 

Quantities of 

Heat  evolved 

Total  quan- 

water added 

julilitlnn  nt  ^aIpp 

tity  of  water 

water  added 

on  each  addi- 

tity of  water 

successively. 

added. 

successively. 

tion  of  water. 

added. 

*H«0 

-  72-22  \ 

""  ?2'i?  I  -  136-00 

1"? 

+     3-61 

2    H«0 

8      II 

6-97 

H  II 

7    " 

-  17-66         ^""^ "" 

-  11-99 

i     1. 

11-28 

3      1, 

W     " 

1      II 

23-46 

4      II 

II 

.    .      - 13616 

JH»0 

1     1, 

27-47 

5      II 

II 
II 

--TA\-  ^*" 

n: 

82-47 
64-73 

7*    ., 
10    „ 

II 

.     .      -    26-18 

H«0 

6  ,1 

87-72 

16    „ 

i   » 

.     .      -      3-66 

IJH'O 

6    ,, 

40-64 

20    „ 
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91-91     0-91     7-35     14-88     31-86     41-47     64*60 


ThMe  niimberB  plaiblj  show  the  siniQltaneoiis  occurrence  of  two  distinct  actions — 
one  of  them  attended  with  absorption  of  heat,  the  other  with  its  production.  The 
former  action  prevails  at  first,  but  gradually  diminishes  as  more  and  more  water  is 
added,  until,  on  the  addition  of  the  fourth  half-molecule,  its  effect  becomes  less  than 
that  of  the  second,  and  a  small  evolution  of  heat  takes  place.  From  this  poist,  until 
between  five  and  seven-and-a-half  molecules  of  water  have  been  added,  the  calorific  effect 
of  a  given  quantity  of  water  continually  increases  (contrary  to  what  takes  place  with 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids),  showing  that  the  heat-absorbing  action  still  takes  place, 
but  to  a  leas  and  less  extent,  until  more  than  five  molecules  of  water  have  been  added 
to  each  molecule  of  acetic  acid. 

When  successive  quantities  of  alcohol,  up  to  ten  molecules,  are  added  to  acetic  acid, 
each  addition  causes  absorption  of  heat;  but  the  numerical  results  clearly  indicate,  in 
this  case  also,  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  distinct  phenomena.  Favre  obtained  the 
following  residts : 

Molecules  of  alcohol  snccessiTcly ' 

added  to  1  molecule  of  acetic 

acid  ^ 

Units  of  heat  absorbed  on  the' 

addition    of   each   successive 

quantity 

Absoiption  of  heat  also  frequently  occurs  on  the  dilution  of  saline  solutions,  a 
phenomenon  with  regard  to  wmch  numerous  qu^ititative  determinations  have  been 
made  by  Favre.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases,  a  change  takes  place  more  or  less 
analc^us  to  the  lique&ction  of  a  solid  by  solution :  acetic  acid,  or  a  salt  dissolved  in 
a  snudl  quantity  of  water,  may  be  conceived  of  as  being  imperfectly  liquefied,  so  that 
further  liquefiMition,  accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat, 
takes  place  on  the  addition  of  more  water.  Viewed  in  this  way,  tnese  phenomena 
appear  to  be  comparable  with  the  gradual  melting,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  74  and  76), 
takes  place  in  some  solids  under  the  direct  action  of  heat 

Beaeiion  of  Acids  and  Bases  in  presence  of  water. — It  will  be  easily  understood  that 
the  thermal  effects  which  may  result  from  the  reaction  of  different  substances  upon  each 
other  in  presence  of  water,  are  even  more  complicated  than  any  of  those  which  have  yet 
been  considered,  and  therefore  that  the  calorimetric  study  of  these  reactions  is  subject 
to  still  more  numerous  causes  of  error  than  that  of  the  foregoing  processes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  different  specific  heats  of  the  reagents  and  products,  and  to  the  different 
quantities  of  heat  absorbed  by  them  in  dissolving,  or  given  out  by  them  in  combining 
with  water,  the  conversion  of  soluble  substances  into  insoluble  ones,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  chemical  action,  or  the  inverse  change  of  insoluble  into  soluble  bodies,  are 
among  the  seoondazy  causes  to  which  part  of  the  calorimetric  effect  may  be  due  in 
these  cases.  The  greater  number  of  these  disturbing  causes  may  be  got  rid  of,  or  at 
least  Terj  much  reduced  in  amount^  by  effecting  the  reactions  in  the  presence  of  com- 
paratiyely  large  quantities  of  water,  but  then  the  difficulty  of  accurately  measuring  the 
total  quantity  of  heat  produced  becomes  greater. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  units  of  heat  evolved,  according  to  Favre 


^^  _   •  ■   ■     _^# 

Eqairalentt. 

UniU  of  Heat  evolved  with  Various  Acid« : 

Oxide  of 

Sulphuric. 

Nitric 

Hydrochloric. 

Acetic. 

Potassium 

47 

16083 

15610 

16666 

13978 

Sodium 

31 

16810 

16283 

16128 

13600 

Ammonium 

26 

14690 

13676 

13636 

12649 

Barium 

76-6 

•         • 

16360 

16306 

13262 

1  Oaldnm     . 

28 

•         « 

16943 

16982 

14675 

Magnesium 

20 

14440 

12840 

13220 

12270 

Manganese 

36-5 

12075 

10860 

11236 

9982 

Zinc.         .         ; 

40-6 

10455 

8323 

8307 

7720 

Cadmium  . 

64 

10240 

8116 

8109 

7546 

Copper 

39-7 

7720 

6400 

6416 

6264 

Nickel 

37-7 

11932 

10460 

10412 

9246 

Cobalt 

37-7 

11780 

9966 

10374 

9272 

Lead. 

111-7 

•         • 

9240 

•     •    • 

7168 

saver 

.- 

116 

•          • 

6206 

and  Silbermann*s  experiments,  in  the  transformation  of  equivalent  quantities  of  various 
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metaUie  protoxides  into  neutial  salts,  the  reaction  taking  place  in  all  cases  in  presence 
of  a  large  qnantitj  of  water,  and  the  products  being  all  soluble : 

The  heat  evolved  by  equivalent  quantities  of  ^tash  and  soda  respectively,  in  form- 
ing neutral  salts  with  the  following  additional  acids,  is  shown  in  the  next  table : 


Addt. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Acids. 

Potath. 

Soda. 

Hydrobromic  acid   . 

15510 

15159 

Valeric  add  . 

•         • 

13500 

Hydriodic  acid 

15698 

15097 

Citric  acid     . 

13658 

13178 

Metaphosphoric        ) 
acid      .        .         ( 

16168 

15407 

Oxalic  add    . 

14156 

13752 

Tartaric  add . 

13425 

12651 

Pyrophosphoric  acid 

16920 

15655 

Carbonic  add 

12878 

•     • 

Phosphoric  add 
Formic  acid 

17766 
•     • 

13308 

Hydrosulphuric       } 
add    .        .         ( 

6477 

6550 

Numerous  determinations  of  a  similar  kind  have  also  been  made  by  Andrews 
(Trans.  Boy.  Irish  Academy,  xix ;  Bep.  Brit.  Assodat  1849,  p.  69 ;  see  also  Miller's 
Chemical  Physics,  p.  352).  The  following  is  the  most  important  of  the  condusions  at 
which  he  arrived : — *'  An  equivalent  of  ue  same  base,  combined  with  different  adds, 
produces  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  but  an  equivalent  of  the  same  add  com- 
bined with  dmerent  bases,  produces  different  amounts  of  heat."  It  is,  however, 
scarcely  needful  to  point  out^  that  such  a  difference  as  is  here  implied  between  the 
chemical  behaviour  of  adds  and  bases  does  not  really  exist  in  nature,  and  that  its  ap- 
pearing to  be  indicated  by  the  experiments  in  question,  could  only  result  from  the  aod- 
dent  of  the  bases  examined  representing  a  greater  range  of  varying  diemieal  energy 
than  the  adds. 

The  results  obtained  on  bringing  together  an  alkali  and  an  acid  in  various  propor- 
tions are  of  considerable  interest  They  show  dearly  that^  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
most  distinctly  characterised  acids,  chemical  action  takes  place  only  between  definite 
atomic  proportions  of  add  and  alkali.  The  numbers  given  below  represent  the  number 
of  units  cf  heat  evolved  by  one  equivalent  of  potash  or  soda  (the  quantity  containing 
39  pts.  potassium,  or  23  pts.  sodium)  when  acted  on  by  varying  quantities  of  add. 

1  equivalent  potash 
with  1  eqmvalent  sulphuric  acid  gave  15609  units  of  heat. 
2  „  „  „      „     15609 

1  „  acetic        „      „     13935 

2  „  H  „      „     13823     „        „      (Favre  and  Silbermann). 

The  results  of  Thomson's  experiments  (Jahresber.  1854,  p.  30)  with  sulphuric  add 
and  potash  and  soda  are  as  follows : 

Equivalents  of  add  ^  )  I  S  2  4 

Soda        5424        10656         15368         15320         15524         15216 
Potash     4968  9880         15368  .    .  15248 


t» 


If 


l» 

f* 


Heat  evolved] 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  evolution  of  heat  increases  sensibly  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  quantity  of  add  used,  up  to  one  equivalent,  but  that  beyond  this  point  no  further 
increase  in  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  accompanies  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity 
of  acid.  Hence  it  appears  that  add  sulphates  of  potasdum  and  sodium  are  not  formed 
in  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  conclusion  which  agrees  with  Favre  and 
Silbermann's  observation,  that  the  evolution  of  heat  which  takes  place  on  adding  one 
equivalent  of  base  to  a  dilute  solution  of  add  sulphate  or  sulphite  of  potassium,  is  the 
same  as  if  the  second  equivalent  of  acid  contained  in  the  salt  were  employed  in  the 
free  state.  'By  experiments  on  the  heat  evolved  on  adding  successive  quantities  of 
other  adds — such  as  boric,  silidc,  phosphoric — ^to  one  equivalent  of  soda  or  potash, 
Thomsen  found  that  the  heat  produced  was  at  first  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  add  added,  but  that^  as  tlie  latter  was  increased,  the  evolution  of  heat  increased 
also,  though  in  a  continually  slower  ratio. 

Evolutwn  of  Heat  in  the  formation  of  Aqueous  Solutions. — ^When  a  gas  dissolves  in 
water,  the  heat  due  to  the  chemical  action  is  augmented  by  that  due  to  the  physical 
phenomenon  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  gas ;  so  iUso,  when  a  solid  body  is  dissolved  in 
water,  the  total  thermal  effect  observed  is  due  in  part  to  the  chemiotl  action  taking 
place  between  the  water  and  the  solid,  and  in  part  to  tlie  liquefaction  of  the  substance 
dissolved.  In  the  former  case,  the  chemical  and  physical  parts  of  the  phenomenon 
both  cause  evolution  of  heat :  in  the  latter  case,  the  physical  change  occasions  disap- 
pearance of  heat ;  and  if  this  effect  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  cnemical  action,  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  combined  process  is  the  production  of  cold,  and  it  is  this  which 
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is  most  usnaUj  obserred.    Tbe  following  tables  contain  the  results  of  Favre  and 
8ilbennaiiii*8  experiments,  calculated  for  one  gramme  of  gas  or  solid  salt  dissolyed. 

Solution  of  Gases  in  Water. 


Name  of  Oaf. 

Units  of  heat 
erolred. 

Name  of  Gas. 

UDita  of  heal 
evolved. 

Hydrochloric  add 
Hjdrobromic  add 
Hjdriodic  acid  . 

449*6 
235-6 
147-7 

1 

Sulphurous  acid 
Ammonia  .... 

120-4 
614-3 

Solution  of  Salts  in  Water, 


Name  of  Salt. 

Uuits  of  heat 
absorbed. 

Sulphate  of  potassium 

35-3 

„           sodium     . 

491 

„          ammomum 

111 

„           caldum    . 

247 

„          barium 

64-4 

„           zinc 

14-8 

Ferrous  sulphate 

121 

Uranic  sulphate . 

+  10-7 

Potassio-ferrous  sulphate    . 

21-6 

Sulphate  of  aluminium  and 

potassium      , 

23-1 

Sulphate  of  aluminium  and 

ammonium 

190 

Add  sulphate  of  potassium. 

26-6 

Chloride  of  potassium 

61-9 

„           sodium     . 

8-9 

,           ammonium 

65*1 

„           calcium 

16-6 

„          barium 

16-9 

„           stiontium . 

24*9 

„           zinc  (anhydrous) 

+  92-2 

Ferrous  chloride  ^anhydrous) 
Cupric  chloride  (anhydrous) 

+  68-3 

+  73-7 

Bromide  of  potassium 

37-8 

Iodide  of  potassium    . 

29-2 

Nitnte  of  potassium  . 

70-6 

Name  of  Salt. 


Nitrate  of  sodium 


n 


»f 


if 


tf 


tt 


ammonium 

caldum 

strontium    . 

lead    . 

silver . 
Phosphate  of  sodium  . 
Pyrophosphate  of  sodium 
Oxalic  acid 

Oxalate  of  potassium  . 
Acid  oxalate  of  potassium 
Tartrate  of  potassium 

„         sodium 
Tartaric  acid 
Tartrate  of  potassium  and 

sodium   . 
Acetate  of  sodium 

calcium 

lead   . 
Acid  acetate  of  potassium 
Carbonate  of  sodium  . 
Acid    carbonate    of   potas 

sium 
Sulphide      of      potassium 
(anhydrous)    . 


ft 


»» 


Units  of  heat 
absorl)ed. 


46-5 
66-9 
271 
41-2 
14-9 
311 
62-3 
219 
67  0 
39-7 
621 
17-3 
25-2 
19-8 

40-9 
28-1 
3-6 
14-8 
19-3 
62-7 

51-6 

+  96-9 


NoTB  —The  signp/ttf  (+)  denotes  eTolation  of  heat. 

The  fore^ing  table  includes  numbers  relating  to  the  solubility  of  some  salts  which  are» 
in  reality,  either  quite  insoluble  or  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  These  numbers  are 
deduced  from  a  comparison  of  those  which  rBpreisent  the  heat  of  formation  of  these  salts 
with  the  numbers  expressing  the  heat  evolved  by  the  same  bases  with  other  acids. 
The  heat  of  formation  of  salts  which  are  insoluble,  and  therefore  separate  out  in  the 
solid  form,  is  usually  considerably  greater  than  the  heat  of  formation  of  soluble  salts 
of  the  same  bases  and  acids,  and  it  is  this  excess  which  in  the  above  table  is  given  as 
the  heat  absorbed  on  solution  by  such  salts  as  sulphate  of  barium,  sulphate  of  stion- 
tium,  &c. 

C«ld  prodQoed  by  diemloal  BeoompoAtilon. — The  proposition  that  the 
thermal  effect  of  the  reversal  of  a  given  chemical  action  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
thermal  effect  of  that  action  itself,  has  abeady  been  referred  to  (p.  106)  as  one  which 
might  with  great  probability  be  assumed  as  true.  A  direct  consequence  of  this 
pzopontion  is  that  tne  separation  of  any  two  bodies  is  attended  with  the  absorption  of  a 
quantity  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  is  evolved  in  their  combination.  The  truth  of  this 
deduction  has  been  experimentally  established  in  various  cases  by  Woods  (Phil.  Mag. 
[4]  ii.^368 ;  iv.  370);  JovLlQ{ibid.m.  481)andFavreandSilbermann,  by  comparing 
the  heat  evolved  in  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  solutions  of  metallic 
salts,  with  that  which  is  developed  in  a  thin  metallic  wire  by  a  current  of  the  same 
strength ;  and  by  comparison  of  the  heat  evolved  in  processes  of  combination  accom* 
pttoi^  by  simultaneous  decompositions,  with  that  evolved  when  the  same  combination 
occurs  between  free  elements. 
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In  the  ezperimentfl  of  Woods,  a  voltaic  cuirent  was  first  made  to  pass  through  a 
vessel  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  evolved  m  a  given  time 
was  determined,  and  also  the  simultaneous  rise  of  temperature,  the  strength  of  the 
current  being  measured  at  the  same  time  by  the  tangent-compass  (ii.  460).  The 
electrolytic  cell  was  then  removed,  and  a  thin  platinum  wire  introduced  between  the 
poles,  of  such  a  length  as  to  produce  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  electrolyte.  The 
quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  tnis  wire  was  then  determined,  and  found  to  exceed  that 
which  was  previously  evolved  in  the  electrolvtic  cell,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  evolved  by  the  combination  of  tne  oxygen  and  hydrogen  set  free  by  the 
current  in  the  previous  experiment. 

Joule  made  similar  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  sulphate  of  zinc;  and,  regarding  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  heat  evolved  when  the  current  traversed  a  circuit  completely  metallic,  and  when  the 
metallic  circuit  was  broken  by  the  interposition  of  an  electrolyte,  as  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  separation  of  the  elements  of  the  electrolyte,  he  obtained  numbers  which  agree 
very  fairly  with  those  found  by  other  experimenters  for  the  heat  evolved  in  the  union 
of  the  same  elements,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  quantities  of 
heat  evolved  or  absorbed  in  the  oxidation  or  roduction  of  1  gramme  of  each  metal, 
according  to  various  experimenters. 


Joale. 

Dalong. 

Andrews. 

Fayre  and 
Silbermann. 

Gmsl. 

Woods. 

Copper 
Zinc  . 
Hydrogen  . 

594 

1185 

33553 

1297 
34587 

600 

1315 

33808 

655 

1277 

34462 

•          • 

34666 

611 
1307 

The  proposition  in  question  has  also  been  confirmed  by  experiments  of  another  kind. 
Thus,  for  instance,  bv  determining  the  heat  evolved  when  different  metals  were  dis- 
solved in  water  or  dilute  acid,  Woods  found  that  it  was  less  than  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  same  metaU,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  obtained  by  burning  the  hydrogen  set  free,  or  which  was  expended  in  decom- 
posing the  water  or  acid ;  and  therefore  that,  when  this  latter  quantity  was  added  to 
his  results,  they  agreed  with  the  numbers  given  by  experiments  of  direct  oxidation. 
The  quantities  of  heat  evolved  by  1  gramme  of  the  several  metals,  when  augmented  by 
that  corresponding  to  the  decomposition  of  the  water  or  acid,  were  as  follows : — 


Meul. 

Heat  by  solution  or 
1  gramme. 

MeUl. 

Heat  by  solution  of 
1  gramme. 

Sodium  . 
Potassium 
Zinc 
Iron 
Copper  . 

3293 
1745 
1307 
1204 
611 

Tin         .         .         . 

Lead 

Mercury 

Silver     . 

Bismuth 

595 
256 
118 

96 

95-5 

Indirect  methods  of  determining  Heat  of  Combination. — Assuming  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  that  in  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  as  much  heat  is  absorbed  as  is 
bberated  in  its  formation,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  foregoing  examples,  that  the  calori- 
metric  effect  of  a  given  chemical  change  can  be  calculated  if  the  effects  of  all  those 
which  occur  simultaneously  with  it  are  known.  Upon  this  principle,  which  is  merely 
that  adopted  by  Woods  in  the  experiments  described  in  the  last  paragraph,  Favre  and 
Silbermann  have  made  a  very  extensive  series  of  determinations  of  the  quantities  of 
heat  evolved  in  reactions  which  could  not  have  been  easily  investigated  directly.  Their 
experiments  were  made  with  the  mercurial  calorimeter,  and  the  heat  due  to  a  given 
process  was  in  some  cases  deduced  from  two  distinct  reactions.  Thus,  the  heat  of 
formation  of  oxide  of  zinc  was  deduced  (1)  fi^m  the  solution  of  metallic  zinc  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  (2)  from  the  solution  of  zinc  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  For  the  pur* 
poses  of  calculation,  the  former  reaction  was  considered  as  consisting^  in  the  formation 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  with  simultaneous  decomposition  of  water,  Zn*  +  H'0  =•  ZnH)  +  H*, 
and  in  the  subsequent  formation  of  sulphate  of  zinc  by  the  action  of  this  oxide  on  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  Zn«0  +  H*SO*  «  H*0  +  Zn*SO«.  The  heat  absorbed  by  the 
calorimeter  during  the  solution  of  1  gramme  of  zinc  was  567'9  gramme-degi^es :  this, 
according  to  the  supposition,  represented  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  the  zinc  +  the  heat 
of  formation  of  sulphate  of  zinc  from  anhydrous  oxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid — the 
heat  absorbed  by  the  decomposition  of  water.    Calling  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  one 
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gramme  of  sine  jr,  and  calculating,  from  the  direct  determinationfl  previoiuly  recorded, 
the  ealorimetric  efiects  of  the  other  processes,  we  have 

X  «  567-9   +    1060-4  -  335-5   =  1292-8. 

Similariy,  when  1  gramme  of  zinc  was  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  503*8  units 
of  heat  were  absorbed  by  the  calorimeter,  and  the  following  equation  was  obtained  to 
represent  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  that  weight  of  zinc : 


»     503-8 
He«t  fttworbed 
by  calorimeter. 


1060-4 

Heat  absorbed 

bj  deoomposition 

of  water. 


274-8      c 
Heat  evolved  by 
nction  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  on 
oxide  of  zinc. 


1289-9; 


a  result  which  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  foregoing. 

This  number  having  been  obtained,  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  metallic  copper  could  be 
deduced  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  quantity  of  heat  set  free  when  a  known  weight 
of  zinc  was  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  In  this  way  the  number  684 
was  found  for  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  1  gramme  of  copper. 

The  following  table  gives  the  heats  of  combination  of  one  equivalent  of  several  metals 
with  one  equivalent  of  various  metalloids,  deduced  from  experiments  of  this  kind : — 


Unit!  of  beat  evolved  by  combining  with 

Mftwii 

8  grammet 

35*5  grammei 
chlorine. 

80  grammes 

127  grammei 

16  grammes 

oxygen. 

bromine. 

iodine. 

sulphur. 

Hydrogen 

34462 

23783 

9322 

-3606 

2741 

Potassium 

76238* 

100960 

90188 

77268 

45638 

Sodium    . 

73510* 

94847 

Zinc 

42451 

50296 

.     . 

•        • 

20940 

Iron 

37828 

49651 

•     . 

•         • 

17753 

c^  : 

21885 

29524 

•     . 

•         • 

9133 

27676 

44730 

32802 

23208 

9556 

saver      . 

6113 

34800 

25618 

18651 

5524 

Taking  the  heat  developed  in  the  formation  of  any  given  compound  as  a  measure  of 
the  energy  of  the  affinity  of  its  constituents,  a  certain  definiteness  and  precision  of 
meaning  are  given  to  such  terms  as  strong  and  weak,  active  and  inert,  which  are 
often  used  in  reference  to  chemical  reagents  in  rather  a  vague  sense ;  and  on  comparing 
the  numbers  representing  the  heats  of  formation  of  various  compounds,  they  will  be 
found  to  bear  out  in  a  general  way  the  manner  in  which  such  terms  are  commonly 
applied.  The  results  recorded  in  the  above  table,  lor  instance,  serve  to  explain  cer- 
tain facts  which  have  often  been  quoted  as  anomalous  and  opposed  to  the  commonly 
recdved  idea  that  the  affinities  of  chlorine  are  stronger  than  those  of  bromine  or 
iodine,  and  the  affinities  of  bromine  stronger  than  those  of  iodine.  The  facts  referred 
to  are  such  as  these :  the  observation  ofFehling  that  in  the  fractional  precipitation 
of  a  solution  containing  both  chlorides  and  bromides  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  whole 
of  the  bromine  is  contained  in  the  first  portions  of  the  precipitate ;  the  siinilar  obser- 
vation of  Field  (Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  x.  234),  and  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of 
silver  when  brought  in  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromide  or  iodide  of 
potassium,  described  by  the  same  cl^emist ;  and  particularly  the  violent  decomposition 
of  chloride  of  silver,  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  which  takes  place,  as  observed 
ij  Devi  lie  (Ann.  CL  Pharm.  ci.  198),  when  aqueous  hydriodic  acid  is  poured  upon  it. 

The  precipitation  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver,  to  Uie  exclusion  of  the  chloride,  in 
eases  of  fractional  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  conversion  of  chloride 
of  silver  into  bromide  or  iodide  by  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  may  be  considered  as  essentially  the  same  phenomenon.  When  the  latter 
transformation  is  expressed  by  an  equation,  the  substances  whose  fbrmulsB  appear  in 
the  left-hand  member  of  the  equation  are  those  which  suffer  decomposition ;  while 
those  which  are  formed  appear  on  the  right-hand  side ;  and  on  comparing  the  calori- 
metric  values  of  the  several  terms,  making  due  allowance  for  their  state  of  solution  or 
otherwise,  we  find  that  the  sum  of  the  calorimetric  values  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
equation  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  calorimetric  values  of  the  substances  on  the  right- 
hand  ;  thus  indicating  that^  although  the  conversion  of  chloride  of  silver  into  bromide 
or  iodide  by  simple  substitution  would  be  attended  with  absorption  of  heat,  the  com- 
bined effect  of  all  the  actions  which  take  place  in  the  experiments  under  consideration 
is  to  cause  an  evolution  of  heat. 

*  These  namben  repreasnt  the  formation  of  aiueoui  solutions  of  potash  and  soda:  all  the  rest  refer 
lo  anfaydroos  canpounds. 
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Thus  we  hare 

AgCl  +  KBr 
Calorimetric  values  34800      85678 

Sums :  120478 

therefore:  heat  eTolTed  in  the  reaction  «  122709 

AgCl  +    KI 
Calorimetric  values    34800    72479 


*      AgBr  +   KCl 

25618       97091 
V , • 

122709 
120478  a  2231  gramme-degrees. 

Agl   -I-  KCI 
18651      97091 


Sums:  107279  115742 

therefore:  heat  evolved  in  the  reaction  *»  115742  —  107279  «  8463  gramme-degrees. 
Similarly,  for  the  reaction  of  aqueous  hjdriodic  acid  on  chloride  of  silver,  we  have : 

AgCl  +    HI       «        Agl    +   Ha 
Calorimetric  values    34800     15004  18651     40192 


Sums : 


49804 


58843 


therefore:  heat  evolved  in  the  reaction  «  58843  «  49804  »  9039  gramme-degrees. 

The  heat  evolved  in  a  considerable  number  of  processes  of  oxidation  has  been  in- 
directly determined  by  Favre  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [3]  zxiv.  241,  311,  412;  Jahresber. 
1853,  pp.  22  et  8eq,\  for  the  most  part  by  effecting  the  oxidations  in  presence  of  water 
in  the  mercurial  calorimeter,  by  means  of  hypochlorous  acid,  whose  heat  of  formation, 
calculated  for  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  he  found  by  preliminary  experiments  to  be 
—  7370  units. 

For  the  details  of  this  investigation  we  must  refer  to  the  original  papers ;  the  most 
important  results  obtained  are  as  follows,  calculated  always  for  one  equivalent  of  the 
element  operated  upon. 


Substance. 


Yellow  phosphorus         ) 
Red  phosphorus  { 

Yellow  phosphorus 


Product. 


>i 


ft 


»f 


ur 


>» 
Arsenic 

II 

11 
Phosphorus 

ti 

Arsenic 

Nitrogen 
Nitric  oxide 
Nitrous  acid 
Sulphurous  acid 
Sulphur     (portion 

flowers  of  sulph 

soluble  in  sulphide 

carbon) 
Plastic  sulphur 
Sulphur     (precipil 

from  hyposulpni 

sodium)    . 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 
Selenium       . 

♦»     • 
Oxalic  acid  . 

Carbon  % 

«      » 

11      • 
Chlorine 


itated) 
te  of  [ 


Aqueous  phosphoric  acid 

Phosphoric  anhydride 
Phosphorous  acid 
Hypophosphorous  acid 
Arsenic  acid 
Solid  opaque  arsenious  acid 
Dissolved  opaque  arsenious ) 
acid       .        .        .         ) 
Pentachloride    .        « 
Trichloride       .        * 
Trichloride 
Nitrous  oxide   . 
Nitric  acid 

II        »»  ... 

Sulphuric  acid  . 


11 


II 


»» 


II 


}> 


II 


Sulphurous  add  (Favre  > 
and  Silbermann)    .         \ 

Hyposulphurous  acid 

Selenious  acid 

Selenic  acid 

Carbonic  anhydride  . 

Carbonic  oxide  (Favre  and) 
Silbermann)  .        .         \ 

Oxalic  anhydride 

Carbonic  anhydride  (Fa^Te  > 
and  Silbermann)    .         ) 

Chloric  anhydride     . 


Heat  e^olred. 


209476 
181230 
190490 
140394 

48302 
110787 

75363 

71690 

100373 
94804 
71883 

-8724 
20655 
27269 

.  27839 

64110 

67211 
63407 

39373 

20233 
23206 
36360 
30140 

14838 

33410 

48480 

-  65234 


Ratio. 


4-36  ^  1-49 


2-91 
1-  ' 
1-54 

1, 


1. 


3*32  1-71. 


1-95 

1-  ^ 

^'     \ 
1-56  J 


1-   ^ 
2-25 
3-27  J 
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It  is  obvious  that,  eTen  supposing  the  principle  upon  which  these  indirect  deter- 
minations are  made  to  be  quite  correct,  and  all  the  interfering  circumstances  to  have 
been  taken  into  acconnt,  the  results  arriyed  at  cannot  be  of  the  same  degree  of  accuracy 
as  those  obtained  b j  more  direct  methods :  for  the  total  uncertainty  attaching  to  all 
the  ind^)endent  data  from  which  they  are  deduced  will  be  accumiuated  upon  them. 
Moreoyer,  althoufih  a  comparison  of  the  heat  of  chemical  action,  as  determined  directly, 
with  that  deduced  indirectly,  generally  shows,  in  the  simple  cases  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  institute  sodi  a  comparison,  a  degree  of  agreement  which  may  be  taken  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  oofrrectness  of  the  principles  whereby  the  calculated  result  is  arriyed 
at,  and  as  proying  that,  at  least  in  these  cases,  no  modifying  circumstance  of  any  great 
importance  has  been  overlooked  in  the  calculation,  still  it  cannot  be  considered  as  proved 
by  existing  experiments  Uu|t  the  cold  of  decomposition  is  always  equal  to  the  heat  of 
combination.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  probable,  on  general  grounds,  that  the 
calonmetric  effect  of  a  given  chemical  process  is  not  an  absolutely  constant  quantity, 
but  that  it  is  to  some  extent  dependent  on  accompanying  physical  conditions.  In 
particular,  it  seems  likely  that  it  must  vary  more  or  less  with  the  temperature  at  which 
the  chemical  action  takes  place,  and  therefore— to  take  a  particular  example' — that  the 
heat  ewUvtd  by  the  combination  of  mercury  with  oxygen,  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature, is  not  equal  to  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  decomposition  of  oxide  of  mercury  at 
a  higher  temperature.  The  equality  of  these  two  quantities  of  heat  would  involve  also 
the  equality  of  the  specific  heat  of  oxide  of  mercury  with  the  sum  of  the  specific  heats 
of  its  elements ;  otherwise,  the  quantity  of  heat  needed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
given  quantity  of  mercury  and  oxygen  from  the  ordinary  temperature  to  a  temperature 
above  that  at  which  oxide  of  mercury  is  decomposed,  would  be  different,  if  the  two 
substances  remained  unoombined  during  the  process,  from  what  it  would  be  if  they 
first  entered  into  combination  and  afterwards  separated  again ;  and  since  the  final  con- 
dition of  the  mercury  and  oxygen  would  be  the  same  in  each  case,  the  difference 
between  the  quantities  of  heat  would  have  disappeared  without  producing  any  apparent 
effect.  In  the  particular  case  that  has  been  taken  as  an  example^  it  is  possible  that 
the  specific  heats  of  the  elementary  bodies  are  together  equal  to  the  specific  heat  of  the 
oon^nnd,  or  that  the  difference  may  be  compensated  by  the  difference  in  the  latent 
heats  of  vaporisation  of  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  combination  and  at  that  of  de- 
eomposition.  Bat,  although  this  may  be  the  case,  experimental  proof  that  it  is  so  is 
still  wanting ;  and  even  if  it  were  afforded  here,  or  for  any  other  particular  substance, 
there  would  still  not  be  sufficient  warrant  for  assuming  as  a  generally  established  fact 
that  the  cold  of  decomposition  is  equal  to  the  heat  of  combination,  independently  of  the 
conditions  under  which  these  processes  respectively  occur.  In  connection  with  these 
considerations,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  hydrogen,  deduced  by  Joule  from  the  electrolysis  of  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  is  decidedly  less  than  that  found  by  other  experimenters  who  determined 
directly  the  heat  of  combustion  at  a  high  temperature  (see  p.  1 14).  These  experiments 
are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  comparable  in  other  respects  to  justify  us  in  attaching 
much  importance  to  this  result ;  but,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
&ct  that  the  specific  heat  of  water-vapour  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  specific  heats  of 
its  constituents. 

The  laws  by  which  Thomson  considers  that  the  development  of  heat  in  chemical 
action  is  governed,  appear  to  involve  views  similar  to  those  above  explained.  The 
fundamental  propositions  assimied  by  him  are  as  follows: — The  intensity  of  the 
chemical  energy  of  the  same  body  at  a  constant  temperature  is  imchangeable ;  the 
whole  quantity  of  heat  developed  in  a  ^ven  chemical  action  is  a  measure  of  the  chemical 
energy  therein  exerted,  and  is  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  total  chemical 
energy  of  the  reagents  an'd  the  total  chemical  energy  of  the  products. 

j£at  produced  by  Chemieal  Decomposition. — There  are  a  few  phenomena  which  are, 
at  least  apparently,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  heat  is  evolved  in  combination 
and  absorbed  in  decomposition.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  by  Favre  and  Silbermann, 
that  charcoal  evolves  more  heat  by  burning  in  nitrous  oxide  than  by  burning  in  pure 
oxygen.  The  excess  of  heat  in  this  case  could  only  be  due  to  heat  evolv^  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  direct  experiments  proved  that  this  decompo- 
sition was  attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  They  found  further  that  heat  is  produced 
in  the  decomposition  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  platinum,  and  from  the  experiments 
of  Favre,  already  recordea,  it  appears  that  heat  is  absorbed  in  the  oxidation  of  clilorine 
to  hypochlorous  or  to  chloric  acid.  Perhaps  these  and  similar  phenomena  may  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  general  rule,  by  taking  into  consideration  the  evolution 
of  heat  due  to  the  combination  of  two  similar  atoms  to  form  a  molecule,  and  the 
corresponding  absorption  of  heat  due  to  the  separation  of  the  atoms  constituting  a 
molecule  of  an  elementary  body. 

The  influence  of  high  temperature  in  promoting  chemical  action — as,  for  instanco 
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between  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  combine  when  heated,  but  are  without  action  on 
each  other  in  the  cold — ifl  not  an  exception  of  the  kind  heie  referred  to.  It  is  rather  a 
thermometric  than  a  calorimetric  phenomenon ;  high  temperature  being  a  favourable 
condition  for  chemical  action  in  these  cases,  but  in  no  way  its  cause.  At  veiy  low 
temperatures  chemical  action  appears  in  all  cases  to  be  mndi  retarded :  as  one  illus- 
tration, it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  liquefied  ammonia,  cooled  to  about  ~65^,  is 
poured  upon  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  two  liquids  form  separate  layers,  and  for 
some  time  no  action  takes  place  between  them  (Loir  and  Dri  on).  Phosphorus  and 
iodine,  which  combine  energetically  and  with  vivid  combustion  at  common  temperatures, 
may  be  shaken  together  in  a  tube  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  without  exerting  the 
slightest  action  on  each  other. 

5.  Belations  of  Heat  to  Eleetrieity, 

■lectrlolty  prodneed  tfj  Beat. — Pyro-eleetricity  developed  in  Cryetals,^~-To  what 
has  been  already  said  on  this  subject  in  the  article  Elbctbicitt  (ii.  411)  we  have  ooly 
to  add  the  results  arrived  at  by  Gaugain  (Ann.  Gh.  Phys.  [3]  Ivii.  5)  in  reference  to 
the  pyro-electricity  of  tourmaUnes.  He  finds  that  this  phenomenon  obeys  the  following 
laws : — (1.)  When  any  number  of  tourmalines  are  united  by  their  poles  of  the  same 
name,  thev  form  a  battery  which  produces,  under  auy  given  circumstances,  a  quantity 
of  electricity  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  quantities  which  the  several  tourmalines 
would  produce  separately  under  the  same  circumstances. 

(2.)  When  several  prisms  of  equal  section  are  superposed,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
developed  by  the  combination  is  merely  equal  to  that  which  would  be  furnished,  imder 
the  same  conditions,  by  any  one  of  the  pnsms  taken  separately. 

(3.)  The  quantity  of  electricity  produced  by  a  prism  of  tourmaline  is  proportional  to 
its  sectional  area,  and  is  independent  of  its  length. 

(4.)  The  quantity  of  electricity  which  a  tourmaline  developes  when  its  temperature 
is  lowered  a  given  number  of  degrees,  is  independent  of  the  length  of  time  in  which 
the  cooling  is  effected. 

(5.)  When  a  tourmaline  is  heated  a  given  number  of  degrees,  the  quantit7  of  elec- 
tricity developed  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  womd  be  produced  if  it  were 
cooled  to  an  equal  extent. 

Gaugain  finds  that  the  development  of  electricity,  consequent  on  the  alteration  of 
the  temperature  of  a  tourmaline,  is  veiy  much  more  marked  if  one  pole  of  the  crystal 
is  placed  in  electric  communication  with  the  earth,  than  when  the  oystal  is  completely 
insulated. 

TherTno'FZectrieity. — ^When  two  bars  of  dissimilar  metals  are  soldered  together  at 
each  end,  a  continuous  current  of  electricity  circulates  through  the  circuit  formed  by 
them,  as  long  as  the  two  soldering  points  are  at  different  temperatures,  the  direction  of 
the  current  bein^  reversed  accoixung  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  points  is  the  hotter. 
The  electro-motive  force  (ELBCTBicrrr,  u.  459)  developed  at  each  soldering  point  is 
directly  in  proportion  to  its  absolute  temperature  (p.  52),  and  therefore,  since  the  electro- 
motive force  developed  at  one  end  is  contrary  to  that  developed  at  the  other,  the  re- 
sultant electro-motive  force  of  the  whole  circuit  is  proportional  to  the  difference  between 
the  temperatures  of  the  soldering  points.  (Clausius,  Thomson.)  (See  farther, 
11412,413.) 

Beat  prodnoed  hy  Bleotriolty. — The  laws  regulating  the  development  of  heat 
by  the  sudden  discharge  of  frictional  electricity,  or  electricity  of  high  tension,  have 
already  been  treated  of  in  the  article  Elbctkicitt  (ii.  395),  and  in  the  same  article 
(p.  470)  it  has  been  shown  that  the  heat  produced  by  a  continuous  current  of  electricity 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  chemical  action  whereby  the  current  is  generated.  In 
the  application  of  this  rule,  the  total  chemical  action  throughout  the  circuit  must  be 
taken  into  account,  electrolytic  decomposition  being  counted  positive  or  negative  accord- 
ing as  the  direction  of  the  current  which  would  be  generated  by  it,  were  it  to  take 
place  independently  of  the  battery,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  battery  or  the  contrary. 
As  further  explained  in  the  article  referred  to,  the  heat  developed  by  an  electric  current 
is  related  to  tiie  intensity  of  the  current  and  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  in  the 
manner  expressed  by  the  formula : 

H  ^  PR (a) 

where  H  represents  the  heat^  /  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and  R  the  resistance. 
Putting  E  for  the  electro-motive  force,  we  have,  by  Ohm's  formula  (ii.  459) : 

and  therefore  the  above  equation  (a)  may  be  written : 

H  ^  IE (&) 
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From  this  it  IbUowB  that,  by  diminishing  th«  resiBtaace  of  the  drcmt,  the  electro-motive 
foTce  remaining  the  same,  the  total  heat>  H^  can  be  augmented  indefinitely,  the  inten- 
sity, and  therafore  alao  the  chemical  action  in  the  iMitteiy,  increasing  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  reaiatance.  But  in  any  single  portion  of  the  circmt,  whose  resist- 
ance 18  r,  the  doTelopment  of  heat  will  attain  a  mftTnTnnm  for  a  particular  yalne  of  r. 

The  heat  produced  in  this  pert  will  in  fact  be  A  »  2V  a  r-rr — r^r,  the  yalue  of 

'  '^  {B  +  ry  ' 

which  last  czpresBion  reaches  a  Tnaximnm  when  It^r,B  being  the  constant  resistance 
of  the  remainder  of  the  circuit,  including  the  batteir.  Hence,  in  order  that  as  large  a 
proportion  as  possible  of  the  whole  heat  of  the  circuit  may  be  generated  in  the  conduct- 
ing wire,  and  as  small  a  proportion  as  possible  in  the  battery,  the  internal  resistance, 
R,  of  the  battery  must  be  equal  to  the  resistance,  r,  of  the  remamder  of  the  circuit.  And, 
ainoe  the  heating  power  of  the  current  represents  its  total  energy,  it  follows  that  the 
same  proportion  between  the  internal  and  external  resistance  of  me  circuit  is  the  most 
adrantageous  that  can  be  adopted  for  causing  the  current  to  produce  changes  of  any 
other  kind  outside  the  battery. 

Thermal  phenomena  of  a  particular  kind  occur  when  an  electric  current^  instead  of 
trayersing  a  homogeneous  conductor,  passes  from  one  substance  to  another.  Then,  in 
addition  to  the  deyelopment  of  heat  corresponding  to  the  resistance  of  the  conductor, 
according  to  the  laws  stated  in  the  last  paragraph,  a  further  deyelopment  or  absorption 
of  heat  takes  place,  depending  upon  the  direction  of  the  current  If  the  current  crosses 
the  point  of  junction  of  two  mssimilar  portions  of  the  circuit,  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  thermo-electric  current  whic^  woulct  be  generated  by  the  application  of  heat  to  this 
point,  then  the  heat  deyeloped  there  is  less  than  corresponds  to  the  resistance  of  that 
portion  of  the  circuit,  or,  in  other  words,  heat  is  absorbed ;  if  the  current  passes,  the 
point  of  junction  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  heat  generated  is  more  than  what  cor- 
responds to  the  resistance. 

w  ith  a  junction  formed  of  the  same  two  metals,  the  deyelopment  or  absorption  of 
heat  thus  occasioned  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  current  by  which  the  junc- 
tion is  traversed.  With  combinations  of  different  metak,  the  extent  to  which  this 
phenomenon  occurs  varies  with  the  positions  of  the  metals  in  the  thermo-electric 
series  (ii.  412),  being  greatest  for  those  combinations  which  give  the  most  intense 
thermo-electric  currents. 

6.  Relations  of  Heat  to  Mechanical  Energy, 

In  preceding  parts  of  this  article,  we  have  seen  that  increase  of  volume  end  of  elastic 
force  are  among  the  most  universal  of  the  effects  of  heat.  In  this  way  heat  is  constantly 
producing  motion,  and  when  this  motion  is  concentrated  in  a  given  solid  body,  and  a 
definite  Erection  is  given  to  it,  as  in  the  steam-engine,  heat  becomes  by  fiu  the  most 
important  artificial  source  of  mechanical  power  that  we  possess.  Conversely,  innume- 
rable fiimiliar  facts  supply  us  with  illustrations  of  the  pnKluction  of  heat  at  the  expense 
of  mechanical  power.  Thus,  in  all  machines  there  is  a  certain  loss  of  power,  the 
wo^  performed  by  the  machine  never  representing  the  full  mechanical  equivalent  of 
the  power  needed  to  drive  it.  That  portion  of  the  mechanical  energy  supplied  to  the 
machine  which  is  wasted,  so  far  as  the  performance  of  useful  work  is  concerned,  is 
expended  in  overcoming  the  passive  resistances  by  which  the  motion  of  the  machine  is 
opposed ;  such,  for  instance,  as  fiiction  between  contiguous  surfaces  not  moving  with 
the  same  velocity,  or  the  rigidity  of  straps  or  cords  used  to  transmit  movement  from 
one  part  to  another.  But,  whenever  motion  is  produced  in  opposition  to  friction,  or  a 
rigid  body  is  forcibly  bent,  heat  is  generated ;  the  mechanical  energy  expended  in  pro- 
ducing these  effects  is  lost  to  the  purposes  of  the  machine,  but  the  heat  evolved  is  its 
representative.  Percussion  is  another  means  by  which  mechanical  power  can  be  de- 
stroyed and  heat  generated  in  its  stead.  These  and  similar  facts  have  long  attracted 
the  attention  of  philosophers,  and  great  importance  has  been  attached  to  them  in  re- 
ference to  most  of  the  theories  that  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  to  explain 
the  nature  of  heat  and  the  effects  which  it  produces.  The  following  is  a  quotation 
from  Black's  Lectures  on  Chemistry  (vol.  i.  pp.  31,  32),  and  relates  to  Bacon's 
investigations  into  the  nature  of  heat  contained  in  his  treatise  Deformd  Calidi: — 

"The  only  conclusion,  however,  that  he"  (Xiord  Verulam)  "is  able  to  draw  from  the 
whole  of  his  fiacts,  is  a  very  general  one,  viz.  that  heat  is  motion. 

**Thi8  conclusion  is  found^  chiefly  on  the  consideration  of  several  means  by  which 
heat  is  produced,  or  made  to  appear,  in  bodies ;  as  the  percussion  of  iron,  the  friction 
of  solid  bodies,  the  collision  of  flmt  and  steel. 

"  The  first  of  these  examples  is  a  practice  to  which  blacksmiths  have  sometimes 
recourse  for  kindling  a  fire ;  they  take  a  rod  of  soft  iron,  half  an  inch  or  less  in  thick- 
ness, and,  layinff  the  end  of  it  upon  their  anvil,  they  turn  and  strike  that  end  very 
qmcklj  on  its  diff»ent  sides,  with  smart  blows  of  a  hanmier.    It  very  soon  becomes 
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red  hot,  and  can  be  employed  to  kindle  shayings  or  wood,  or  other  very  oombnstible 
matter. 

"  The  heat  producible  by  the  strong  Mction  of  solid  bodies,  occurs  often  in  some 
parts  of  heaTy  machineiy,  when  proper  care  is  not  taken  to  diminish  that  Mction  as 
much  as  possible,  by  the  interposition  of  lubricating  substances ;  as  in  the  axles  of 
wheels  that  are  heavy  themselTes,  or  heavily  loaded.  Thick  forests  are  said  to  have 
taken  fire  sometimes,  by  the  friction  of  branches  against  one  another  in  stormv  weather. 
And  savages,  in  different  parte  of  the  world,  have  recourse  to  the  friction  oi  pieces  of 
wood  for  kindling  their  fires.    *    *    *    # 

"  The  third  example  above  adduced  in  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel,  is  universally 
known. 

"  In  all  these  examples,  heat  is  produced  or  made  to  appear  suddenly,  in  bodies 
which  have  not  received  it  in  the  usual  way  of  communication  from  others,  and  the  only 
cause  of  its  production  is  a  mechanical  force  or  impulse,  or  mechanical  violence." 

From  these  and  many  other  similar  phenomena,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that,  by  the 
expenditure  of  heat,  medianical  work  can  be  effected,  and  that  heat  can  be  produced  by 
the  expenditure  of  work.  Dismissing,  therefore,  for  the  present,  all  considerations  as 
to  the  ultimate  nature  of  heat,  we  may  say  that  heat  and  work  are  mutually  convertible, 
and  we  have  in  this  section  to  consider  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  transformation 
of  one  of  these  forms  of  energy  into  the  other. 

IBITork  produced  by  Beat. — The  measure  of  the  work  done  by  heat^  when  it 
causes  expansion,  is  obviously  the  product  of  the  resistance  overcome  into  the  space 
through  which  the  expansion  takes  place;  that  is,  if  r  denote  the  resistance,  and  v  and  v' 
the  initial  and  final  volumes  of  the  body  which  undergoes  expansion,  the  work  done  by 
the  heat  will  be  represented  by 

A^r{i/  ^  tf). 

In  estimating  the  resistance  by  which  the  expansion  of  a  given  body  is  opposed,  it  is 
needful  to  take  into  account,  not  only  the  external  pressure  upon  its  surface,  but  also, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  out  (pp.  40  and  73),  the  molecular  forces  which  tend  to 
maintain  unaltered  the  relative  positions  of  its  ultimate  particles.  The  work,  A,  per- 
formed by  heat  when  it  causes  expansion,  must  therefore  be  considered  as  made  up  of 
the  internal  work,  a^  performed  in  opposition  to  internal  molecular  forces,  and  the 
external  work^  a^  expended  in  overcoming  external  pressure.    In  solid  and  liquid 

bodies  the  ratio,  -^,  of  the  internal  to  the  external  work  is  very  considerable,  but  in  a 

perfect  gas,  the  resistance  to  expansion  arising  from  the  mutual  attractions  of  the 
molecules  is  insensible,  and  therefore  also  the  expenditure  of  work  in  overcoming  this 

resistance  is  insensible :  hence,  in  this  case  ~  »  0,  or  a^^  A.     But  since  it  is  the 

external  work  only  which  is  available  for  the  production  of  external  effects,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  transformation  of  heat  into  mechanical  energy  is  much  simpler  in  the 
case  of  gases  than  in  that  of  liquid  or  solid  bodies ;  it  is  further  much  the  most 
important  practically,  for  although  the  heat  employed  in  the  performance  of  internal 
work  upon  solid^^  or  liquids  is  not  necessarily  lost  ultimately,  it  is,  for  the  time  at 
least,  totally  unavailable.  "We  may  perhaps  compare  the  transformation  of  heat  into 
work  with  the  commercial  transformation  of  labour  into  wealth :  then,  a  perfect  gas 
will  represent  a  medium  of  transformation  comparable  with  an  industrial  process  which 
n>quires  no  previous  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  workman  to  enable  him  to  exchange 
his  labour  for  wages ;  while  a  solid  or  liquid  will  represent  a  medium  of  transformation 
comparable  with  a  process  which  can  only  be  carried  out  by  the  previous  investment 
of  a  considerable  capital.  The  capital  thus  "  sunk"  may  be  realised  again  at  some 
future  time,  but  it  represents  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  which,  for  the  time  being, 
cannot  be  transformed  into  wealth. 

In  order  that  work  may  be  continuously  performed  by  heat,  it  is  not  enough  that  a 
portion  of  air  or  other  gas  should  be  expanded  once  for  all  in  a  cylinder  closed  by  a 
piston,  or  in  any  other  similar  apparatus.  It  is  true  that  motion  would  be  thus  pro- 
duced, and  that  this  might  be  the  full  equivalent  of  the  heat  expended,  but  the  process 
would  soon  come  to  an  end.  Practically,  the  extent  to  which  a  gas  can  be  expanded 
so  as  to  produce  motion,  is  veiy  limited,  both  by  the  size  of  the  apparatus  that  can  be 
used  ana  by  the  temperatures  that  are  attainable.  In  order  that  the  process  may  be 
continuous,  the  action  of  the  machine,  by  means  of  which  the  transformation  is  effected, 
must  be  periodic:  after  a  certain  cycle  of  changes,  all  ite  parts  must  return  to  the  same 
relative  positions  and  condition  as  they  had  at  first,  and  the  air  or  gas  must  return  to 
its  original  pressure  and  temperature.  Such  a  cycle  might  evidently  be  repeated  inde- 
finitely, and  if  any  transformation  of  heat  into  work  were  effected  by  it>  the  same 
amount  of  transformation  would  take  place  each  time  the  cycle  was  completed.    At 
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Fig.  647. 


bCpV) 


pMges  50  and  61,  we  saw  that  in  the  passage  of  a  gas  through  a  succession  of  condi- 

tiona,  with  respect  to  temperature,  pressure,  and  volume,  which  can  be  represented 

graphically  hj  a  rectangle,  and  are  such  that  the 

final  state  of  the  gas  is  the  same  as  its  state  at  the 

beginning  of  the  process,  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is 

expended,  idiich  is  proportional  in  amount  to  the 

area  of  the  rectangle  representing  the  succession  of 

changes;  but  it  was  not  there  explained  what  be- 

eomes  of  the  heat  thus  expended. 

Betuming  to  the  consideration  of  this  case,  and 
uainjg  the  same  notation  as  before,  it  is  plain  that, 
daring  the  passage  of  the  gas  firom  the  state  A  to  the 
state  JB,  throng  the  intermediate  stages  represented 
by  the  lines  AD,  DB,  a  quantity  of  work  is  performed, 
whidi  is  represented,  in  kilogramme-metresy  by 

and  that  while  the  gas  returns  from  the  condition  B 

to  the  condition  A,  along  BCA,  there  is  expended  a ^_^ 

quantity  of  work  represented  by  ®  *  ^ 

and,  therefore,  during  the  whole  cycle  ADBCA,  a  quantity  of  work  is  ultimately  gained 
equal  to 

^-^'-{p'-i>)(t<-i;). 

But,  by  the  last  equation  on  page  61,  the  amount  of  heat  expended  at  the  same  time  is 

therefore,  between  the  heat  expended  and  the  work  produced,  there  exists  a  relation 
ea^iressed  by  the  equation 


Aj(p:v) 


Q-Q-^^^iA-A-)    . 


(.»)■ 


If  we  assume  that  the  difference  between  the  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure  and 
the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  is  constant  for  each  gas,  and  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  its  density  (a  relation  which  is  implied  in  equation  (a),  p.  42),  the  coeffi- 
cient of  {A  —  A')  in  this  expression  is  constant ;  we  may  therefore  represent  it  by  ■=' 
and  write  equation  (n)  thus : 

C-C-i-C^-^O      or      ^(C-C)-^-^'. 

That  is  to  say,  the  heat  expended  is  proportional  to  the  work  performed,  and  vice  versd  ; 
so  that  for  each  kilogramme-degree  of  heat  expended,  a  quantity  of  work  is  performed 
equal  to  E  kilogramme-metres. 

The  value  of  E  can  be  deduced  from  equation  (n)  by  introducing  the  numerical 
vmlaes  of  the  constants,  namely : 

B  -  10,833  kUogr.,  a  »  0  003666,  D  »  1*293  kilogr. 

o'-  0-2374,  and  c  -  0-168  (p.  42). 

These  values  give  us : 

£7»423; 

that  is  to  say,  when  heat  is  transformed  into  work,  every  kilogramme-degree  of  heat 
(1000  of  the  heatp-units  hitherto  employed  in  this  article)  consumed  generates  423 
kilogramme-metres  of  work ;  or,  more  generally,  the  heat  needed  to  raise  the  tempera- 
tare  of  any  given  weight  of  water  from  0^  to  1^  C,  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
mechanical  eneigy  required  to  raise  423  times  the  same  weight  of  water  through  one 
metre  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  ratio  ^is  therefore  called  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  unit  of  heat^ 
and  its  reciprocal  is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  unit  of  work. 

That  the  relation  between  the  heat  expended  and  me  work  generated  is  necessarily 
constant,  whatever  the  process  may  be  by  which  one  is  transformed  into  the  other, 
results  from  the  following  considerations.  If  by  one  process  a  unit  of  heat  could  be 
made  to  perform  E  units  of  work,  and  by  another  process  E  +  e  units  of  work  could 
be  generated  by  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  a  portion  of  the  mechanical  energy  produced 
in  this  second  process  might  be  expended  in  reversing  the  first,  so  as  to  regenerate  the 
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original  quantity  of  heat :  thus  by  combining  the  two  proceBses,  the  first  being  voriced 
ba^wards,  each  unit  of  heat  expended  would  reproduce  itself  and  e  unite  of  work  in 
addition ;  there  would  thus  be  generation  of  mechanical  energy  without  any  correspond- 
ing annihilation  of  any  other  form  of  energy.  (The  principle  here  implied,  that  a 
given  quantity  of  work  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  as  much  heat  as  is  needed  for  its 
own  production,  results  from  the  above  equation  (n),  but  it  will  be  further  considered 
in  what  follows.) 

Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable'  defects  of  all  experimental  processes, 
the  values  of  E  deducible  by  different  methods  are  not  exactly  equal,  but  the  agree- 
ment between  them  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
real  constancy  of  the  relation  between  heat  and  work.  A  table  giving  the  results  of 
the  most  important  determinations  of  this  ratio  will  be  found  further  on  under  the 
head  Heat  produced  by  Work. 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  employed  in  order  to 
effect  the  transformation  of  a  given  amount  of  it  into  work  consioerably  exceeds  the 
quantity  transformed.  In  the  example  above  considered,  the  total  quantity  of  heat 
imparted  to  the  gas  was  Q ;  but  of  the  work,  A^  generated  by  this  amount  of  heat 
during  the  passage  of  the  gas  from  the  state  A  to  the  state  B,  a  certain  portion,  A\ 
was  employed,  during  the  return  of  the  gas  to  its  initial  state,  in  regenerating  the 
quantity  of  heat  Q.  The  usefiil  work  performed  was,  therefore,  A  —  A\  and  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  transformed  was  Q—  Qt  and  the  ratio  of  this  to  iJie  total  heat  employed, 

Q  —  Q 

namely,  — -^ — ,  represents  the  efficiency  of  the  process  of  transformation,  or  the  value 

of  the  engine  in  which  it  takes  place  as  a  source  of  mechanical  power.  The  maximum 
value  which  this  fraction  is  capable  of  attaining,  depends  on  the  range  of  temperature 
passed  through  by  the  fluid  which  is  the  medium  of  transformation.  This  can  be  most 
easily  demonstrated  in  a  case  wherd  the  changes  of  the  volume  of  the  gas  take  place  at 
constant  temperatures ;  that  is,  where  it  is  kept  at  one  temperature  during  the  whole 
process  of  expansion  and  at  another  during  the  whole  process  of  contraction. 

These  conditions  are  approximately  realised  practically  in  the  air-engine  invented 
by  the  Kev.  Hobert  Stirling,  in  1816.  This  engine  consists  essentially  of  two  cylinders ; 
a  larger  one  to  which  the  heat  is  applied,  which  we  may  call,  for  distinction,  the  heating 
cylinder,  and  a  smaller  one,  which  may  be  called  the  working  c^'linder,  wherein  tho 
tranformation  of  heat  into  work  takes  place.  The  bottom  of  the  working  cylinder  is 
connected  by  a  pipe  without  a  valve  witli  the  top  of  the  heating  cylinder.  Within  the 
heating  cylinder  is  a  plunger,  composed  of  non-conducting  materials,  which  occupies 
nearly  half  its  length,  and  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  are  passages  by 
which  the  air  can  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other  when  the  plunger  is  raised  or  lowered. 
In  the  working  cylinder  is  a  piston  which  fits  it  air-tight ;  this  piston  and  the  plunger 
of  the  other  cylinder  are  both  attached  by  connecting  rods  to  cranks  fixed  to  the  same 
axle,  but  making  an  anffle  of  ninety  degrees  with  each  other.  The  heating  cylinder 
is  closed  at  the  top,  and  the  rod  from  which  the  plunger  hangs  passes  through  an 
air-tight  stuffing  box  ;  the  working  cylinder  is  open  at  the  top.  Heat  is  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heating  cylinder,  and  the  upper  part  is  kept  cooL 

The  action  of  the  engine  is  as  follows :  Suppose  the  plunger  to  be  at  the  top  of  the 
heating  cylinder,  and  consequently,  the  piston  m  the  working  cylinder  in  the  middle  of 
its  stroke ;  then,  if  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  heating  cylinder,  the  air  con- 
tained there  below  the  plunger  will  be  expanded,  and  will  press  the  piston  upwards ; 
but  the  motion  of  the  piston  being  communicated  through  the  axle  to  the  plunger,  the 
latter  will  descend,  and  displacing  the  heated  air  ftom  the  bottom  of  the  heating 
cylinder,  drive  it  into  the  cool  space  at  the  top.  The  elastic  force  of  the  air  being  thus 
diminished,  the  piston  will  be  forced  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  its  upper 
surface ;  the  plunger  now  returning  tQ  the  top  of  the  heating  cylinder,  the  air  will  be 
driven  to  the  bottom,  where  it  will  be  again  heated,  and  the  piston  will  be  again  forced 
up  by  its  expansion.  Thus  by  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the  same  quantity 
of  air,  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  kept  up. 

In  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  piston  and  plunger  are  respectively  con- 
nected with  the  axle,  each  attains  its  maximum  velocity  while  the  other  is  at  lest^  so 
that  ij^iQ  action  of  the  engine  during  one  revolution  may  be  considered  as  essentially 
made  up  of  four  periods :  in  the  first,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  raised,  its  volume 
remaining  the  same,  and  consequently  its  pressure  increasing ;  in  the  second,  the  air 
expands,  performing  work,  but  so  much  heat  is  imparted  to  it  during  the  expansion, 
that  its  temperature  remains  constant ;  in  the  third  period,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  reduced  to  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  period,  its  volume  being  unaltered, 
and  therefore  its  elastic  force  being  diminished ;  and  in  the  fourth,  it  is  compressed  to 
its  original  volume,  the  heat  generated  by  the  compression  being  withdrawn,  so  that 
the  air  remains  at  the  same  temperature  throughout  the  whole  process.    These  four 
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operatioimy  constitntiog  together  one  cycle  in  the  action  of  the  engine,  may  be 
xeporesented  by  a  diagram  such  aa  fig,  648,  where  the  abscissa  0  A  represents  the  volume 


Fig,  648. 


Vq,  of  a  unit  of  weight  of  air  at  the  ini- 
tial temperature  <o,  and  the  ordinate 
AM  represents  the  corresponding 
pressure  p^  The  air  is  first  heated, 
without  change  of  Tolnme,  from  the 
temperBtnre  t^  to  Uie  temperature 
tx\  during  this  operation, its  elastic 
foioe  increases  to  p^^  represented 
in  the  diagram  by  the  ordinate  AP; 
and  to  effect  this  change  a  quantity 
of  heat  equal  to  c  (/^  —  ^o)  niust  be 
imparted  to  it,  c  being  the  specific 
heat  of  air  at  a  constant  yolume; 
but  aa  no  expansion  takes  place,  no 
work  is  performed  Next,  the  air 
expands  fiom  the  volume  Vq  to  the 
volume  Vj,  represented  by  the 
abacisaa  O  B.  Since  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  kept  constant  while  it  expands,  the  pressure  varies  inversely  as  the 
volume,  a  relation  represented  by  the  hyperbolic  arc  F  Q,  so  that  the  final  pressure  of 
the  expanded  air  is  represented  by  the  ordinate  B  Q.  During  this  operation,  external 
work  u  performed,  which  is  obviously  proportional  to  the  area  APQB,  contained 
between  the  arc  F  Q,  the  axis  of  abscissse,  and  the  two  ordinates  A  F  and  B  Q.  But 
in  order  to  prevent  the  cooling  of  the  gas  during  its  expansion,  a  quantity  of  heat,  g, 
moat  be  siven  to  it,  of  which  the  mechanical  equivalent  is  exactly  the  external  woik 
which  this  area  represents.  In  the  third  operation,  the  air  is  cooled  to  its  initial  tem- 
perature tf^  its  volume  remaining  unaltered,  and  therefore  no  work  being  generated  or 
expended.  The  pressure  is  thua  reduced  from  B  Q  to  B  N,  and  a  quantity  of  heat 
requires  to  be  wiuidrawn  equal  to  <;  (^^  —  t^).  Lastly,  the  air  is  compressed,  while  kept 
at  the  constant  temperature,  i^^  to  its  original  volume  v^.  To  effect  this,  work  must  be 
expended  and  heat  must  be  removed  from  the  air.  The  relation  between  volume  and 
presfture  being  represented  by  the  hyperbolic  arc  N  M,  the  work  needed  for  the  com- 
pression of  the  air  is  represented  by  the  area  A  M  N  B,  and  is  precisely  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  the  quantity  of  heat,  q\  which  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  air  in  order 
to  maintain  its  temperature  constant  during  the  process. 

Accordingly,  during  the  first  two  operations,  the  air  receives  a  quantity  of  heat 
equal  to  c  (^i— <o)  +  9*  &Q<1  developes  a  quantity  of  external  work  geometrically 
represented  by  the  suruice  AFQB.  In  the  two  following  operations  the  air  loses  a 
quantity  of  heat  equal  to  c  (^^  -  t^)  +  ^',  and  there  is  expended  a  quantity  of  work 
geometrically  represented  by  the  surface  AMNB.  The  ultimate  useful  expenditure  of 
heat  is,  therefore,  q^q\  and  the  available  quantity  of  work  generated  is  represented 
by  the  area  MFQN,  or  the  diflference  between  AFQB  and  AMNB.  The  total  ex- 
penditure of  heat,  during  the  complete  cycle  of  operations,  is  q ;  the  quantity  q'  given 
out  by  the  air  during  its  compression  at  the  temperature  t^  cannot  in  any  way  be 
made  available  for  the  maintenance  of  the  action  of  the  machine,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  entirely  lost.  The  quantity  of  heat  c  (^i— ^o)>  which  the  air  gives 
out  when  cooled  from  the  temperature  t-i  to  the  temperature  ^o*  T^'^Ji  on  the  con- 
trary, be  employed  to  heat  another  quantity  from  ^o  ^  ^n  tu^d,  therefore,  does  not 
make  part  of  the  ultimate  expenditure.  The  reason  why  this  portion  of  heat  can  be 
leeovered,  while  the  quantity  q'  cannot,  is,  that  it  is  heat  of  a«higher  temperature, 
whereas  ^,  being  heat  of  the  temperature  ^oi  ^^  useless  for  heating  any  body  to  a 
temperature  higher  than  t^.    The  ratio  of  the  useful  expenditure  of  heat  to  the  total 


expenditure  is,  therefore. 


9-1 


The  values  of  the  quantities  o  and  ^  can  be  found  as  follows: — representing  the 
__!.  __-•„!  equivalent  of  heat  by  E^  we  have,  as  a  consequence  of  the  above  discussion, 


Eq 


and  consequently 


=     ami  AFQB,     9xAEq'    «    suif .  AMNB, 
j-5^  surf.  AFQB  -  surf.  AMNB 


surface  APQB 


But  PQ  and  MN,  being  each  an  arc  of  a  rectangular  hyperbola  of  which  the  lines  of 
DO  T(dnme  and  no  preesure,  OY  and  OX,  are  the  asymptotes,  it  follows  that  the  sur&ce 


I 


q^  fl         AP    -    AM 
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APQB  is  to  the  surface  AMNB  as  AP  to  AM.   Therefore,  _ 

^  AM 

a,     P^  —  Po,,  But  j?i  and  ^o  ^^^  ^^  pressures  exerted  by  the  same  mass  of  gas, 

under  the  same  Tolume,  v^,  at  the  two  temperatures  t^  and  t^  \  consequently, 
—  a.  ^  "*"  **  (by  equation  i,  p.  46),  and — 

9  -  ^     .     yi  -  yo     ^     (g  -f  ^)  -  (a  «  <o)     ^     ^1  -  rp^ 
ff  "  i>i         "  a  +   <i  ■■  Tj 

Ti  and  Tq  representing  the  absolute  temperatures  (see  p.  52)  corresponding  to  the 
centigrade  temperatures  t^  and  ^o> 

A  similar  investigation  of  any  other  engine  in  which  work  is  generated  by  the 
expenditure  of  heat  in  causing  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  a  gas,  would 
lead  to  the  same  expression  for  its  maximum  efficiency ;  hence,  in  every  air-engine, 
whatever  its  mode  of  action,  provided  no  heat  is  spent  uiselesslv  in  causing  changes  of 
temperature,  the  ratio  of  the  useful  expenditure  of  heat  to  the  total  expenditure  is 
eoual  to  the  difference  of  the  absolute  temperatures  between  which  the  engine  works, 
divided  by  the  highest  of  these  temperatures. 

The  agreement  of  this  theoretical  deduction  with  the  results  of  practical  experience, 
is  one  of  the  most  conclusive  arguments  that  can  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the 
view  which  regards  heat  as  a  mode  of  energy  convertible  into  mechanical  energy,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  older  view,  according  to  which  heat  is  regarded  as  an  indestructible 
entity,  and  the  production  of  mechanical  energy  by  it,  as  depending  upon  its  trans- 
ference  from  a  hotter  to  a  colder  body.  According  to  this  latter  theory,  the  efficiency 
of  an  air-engine  ought  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  a  steam-engine, — ^a  conclusion 
which  has  not,  however,  hitherto  been  confirmed  in  practice.  Taking  a  special 
example,  the  quantity  of  heat  transformed  into  work,  compared  with  the  total  heat 
supphed  to  a  steam-engine,  might  be  calculated  upon  this  theory,  as  follows : — ^Let  the 
engine  be  supposed  to  be  worked  at  a  pressure  of  5  atmospheres,  and  consequently  at 
the  temperature  162^.  Each  kil(^ramme  of  saturated  steam  supplied  to  the  cylinder 
at  this  temperature  requires  for  its  formation,  according  to  Kegnaidt's  experiments 
(p.  97),  663  kilogramme-degrees  of  heat,  minus  the  heat  contained  in  the  water  witii 
which  the  boiler  is  fed.  If  we  suppose  the  engine  to  be  worked  expansively,  down  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  steam  remains  saturated  during  the 
expansion,  it  will  escape  into  the  atmosphere  with  the  temperature  100^,  and  when 
cooled  again  to  the  temperature  ^,  of  the  wat«r  supplied  to  the  boiler,  each  kilogramme 
will  give  out  637—^  kilogramme-degrees  of  heat:  under  these  conditions,  therefore, 
the  steam  only  loses,  during  its  expansion  in  the  engine,  (663  —  ^)— (637  —  ^  »  16 
degrees  of  heat  out  of  the  whole  quantity  contained  in  it.  If  t,  the  initial  temperature 
of  the  water,  be  10^,  for  example,  643  kilogramme-degrees  of  heat  will  have  been 
required  to  generate  each  kilogramme  of  steam,  and  the  fraction  ^,  or  not  quite  ^, 
will  represent  the  proportion  of  the  total  heat  which  has  been  converted  into  mechanical 
energy.  The  value  of  this  fraction  may  be  increased  somewhat  by  adding  a  condenser 
to  the  engine,  so  as  to  obtain  a  greater  range  of  expansion.  If,  for  example,  the 
temperature  of  the  condenser  is  40°,  and  the  steam  expands  in  the  cylinder  until  its 
tension  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  condenser,  or  65  millimetres,  conditions  which  are 
never  quite  attained  in  practice,  the  quantity  of  heat  given  up  to  the  condenser  by 
each  kilogramme  of  steam  will  be  619  —  40  »  679  kilogramme-degrees;  and  if  the 
boiler  is  fed  with  the  condensed  water  at  the  temperature  40^,  the  formation  of  this 
quantity  of  steam  w^U  have  required  663  '—  40  »  613  kilogramme-degrees.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  613  —  579  »  34  parts  of  heat  will  be  converted  into  work  out  of 
every  613  parts  imparted  to  the  boiler:  accordingly^,  or  very  nearly  ^  will  be  the 
fraction  representing  the  efficiency  of  the  engine. 

This  cuculation  (borrowed  fr<>m  Eegnault,  M^m.  Acad.  Sciences,  xxvi.  introd. 
pp.  V.  vi.),  it  will  be  observed,  supposes  that  all  the  heat  which  is  not  n^^ained  in  the 
condenser,  or  contained  in  the  steam  which  escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  has  been 
converted  into  work :  nevertheless,  the  efficiency  of  the  en^e  comes  out  much  below 
what  is  actuaUv  attained  in  practice.  Bv  carefiil  experiments  on  large  engines,  of 
upwards  of  100  horse-power,  in  which  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction,  or 
by  other  accidental  causes,  was  estimated  and  allowed  for,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
Hir  n  found  that  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied  to  the  boiler,  and 
that  absorbed  by  the  condenser,  amounted  to  between  -^and  J,  on  an  average  to  about 
I,  of  the  former  quantity.  Practically,  therefore,  the  steam  engine  is  between  twice 
and  three  times  as  efficient  a  machine  as  would  appear  from  the  above  calculation. 

The  key  to  this  contradiction  between  theory  and  practice,  lies  in  a  fialse  assumption 
that  has  been  made  in  the  calculation.    It  was  assumed  that,  when  saturated  steam 
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expands  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  it  remains  in  the  state  of  saturated  steam, 
and  the  heat  contained  in  it  was  estimated,  in  accordance  with  this  supposition,  &om 
Regnanlt's  determinations  of  the  total  heat  of  satorated  steam  at  varions  tempe- 
ratures. In  fibct,  however,  saturated  steam,  if  it  performs  external  work  while  expand- 
ing suffers  partial  condensation  at  the  same  time,  and  the  latent  heat  of  Taporisation 
of  the  steam  which  condenses  becomes  available  for  the  production  of  work  in  the 
cylinder.  It  is  not  therefore  saturated  steam  which  escapes  from  the  cylinder  of  an 
engine  workinff  under  the  conditions  we  have  supposed,  but  a  mixture  of  steam  and 
water,  containing  a  quantity  of  heat,  less  than  the  total  heat  of  vaporisation  of  an 
equal  weight  of  saturated  steam  at  the  same  temperature  by  the  latent  heat  of  va- 
poriaation  of  the  proportion  of  water  present.  The  necessity  of  this  condensation  was 
deduced  by  Rankine  in  1849,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Clausius,  as  a  necessary  oon- 
se^uenoe  of  the  existence  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  shown  to  be  the 
pnncipcU  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  water  in  ui\jacketed  steam-cylinders,  which  had 
long  been  known  as  a  practical  inconvenience  in  the  working  of  steam  expansively. 
The  beneficial  effect  of  employing  superheated  steam,  and  of  enclosing  the  cylinder  m 
a  steam-jacket,  is  that  the  steam  can  then  expand,  performing  external  work,  without 
undergoing  lique&ction.  The  condensation  or  aqueous  vapour,  when  it  does  work  on 
expanding,  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  formation  of  a  mist  under  an  air-pump  receiver, 
containing  moist  air,  when  the  piston  of  the  pump  is  raised. 

The  £act  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  heat  supplied  to  a  steam-boiler  is  consumed 
in  converting  the  water  into  steam,  is  not  therefore  a  reason  why  an  air-engine,  in 
which  no  portion  of  heat  is  similarly  expended  in  causing  a  change  of  state,  should  be 
more  efficient  than  a  steam-engine;  and  the  investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which 
w<^  is  generated  in  the  steam-engine  leads  to  the  general  result,  that  the  efficiency  of 
any  heat-engine  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  fluid  which  is  the  medium  of 
traosformation  of  heat  into  work,  and  which  may  be  air,  steam,  or  any  other  vapour  or 
gas ;  but  that,  supposing  the  reception  of  heat  to  take  place  wholly  at  one  temperature, 
and  the  rejection  of  heat  wholly  at  another,  the  heat  transformed  into  mechanical 
eueiey,  is  to  the  whole  heat  received  by  the  fluid,  as  the  range  of  temperature  is  to  the 
absolute  temperature  at  which  heat  is  received,  and  that^  between  given  limits  of  tem- 
perature, the  maximum  efficien<^is  attained  when  the  reception  and  rejection  of  heat  takes 
place,  in  the  manner  jjust  state<i,  at  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  respectively. 

The  most  conclusive  confirmation  of  tiiis  result  is  that  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
calculation  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  from  Hirn's  experiments  on  large 
steam-engines  already  referred  to,  the  mean  number  found  is  413,  which  differs  by  only  2^ 
per  cent,  from  that  deduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  from  the  thermodynamic 
prc^rties  of  air. 

Seat  produeed  by  IRTork. — In  the  introduction  to  this  article  (p.  16),  it  is 
pointed  out  as  a  general  fiict  that  heat  may  be  generated  by  reversing  any  of  its  effects. 
A  process  by  which  heat  is  made  to  generate  work  may,  therefore,  by  reversal,  become 
a  process  td  the  conversion  of  work  into  heat.  But^  as  mentioned  at  the  plape  quoted, 
mechanical  energy  may  be  transformed  into  heat  by  non-reversible  processes,  such  as 
its  expenditore  in  friction  or  percussion.  There  are  also  indirect  methoos  of  transforming 
w€fA  into  heat  which  cannot  be  reversed,  step  by  step ;  for  instance,  mechanical  energy, 
used  to  give  motion  to  a  magneto-electric  machine,  can  be  caused  to  generate  electricity, 
and  this  electricity,  if  not  expended  in  effecting  chemical  changes  or  in  reproducing  me- 
chanical  energy,  takes  tiie  form  of  heat  in  traversing  the  conducting  wire,  although  by 
applying  heat  to  the  homogeneous  conductor,  electricity  could  not  be  regenerated.  This, 
therefore,  is  an  indirect^  non-reversible,  process  of  transformation.  But  it  is  found  that 
whether  the  process  by  which  mechanical  energy,  or  work,  is  converted  into  heat  is 
direct  or  indirect^  reversible  or  non-reversible,  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  a 
given  quantity  of  medianieal  energy  expended  is,  within  toe  limits  of  experimental 
error,  ^ways  the  same,  and,  within  similar  limits,  the  same  as  the  quantity  of  heat  re- 
quired to  regenerate  the  original  quantity  of  mechanical  energy. 

The  simplest  mode  of  tnmsfbrming  work  into  heat,  is  perhaps  the  compression  of  a 
gM,  by  which  means,  as  in  the  familiar  experiment  of  the  fire-syringe,  a  temperature 
sofSciently  high  to  inflame  easily  combustible  substances  can  be  produced  without 
difScuIty .  The  generation  of  heat  in  this  manner  can  be  made  a  contmuous  process,  by 
ahemately  compresssing  the  gas  at  a  high  temperature  and  allowing  it  to  expand  at  a 
Icnr  temperature.  The  reveraed  of  the  rour  operations  represented  1^  the  dia^m.  Jig, 
547,  p.  121,  would  constitute  such  a  process,  and  by  the  application  of  reasoning  sum 
as  that  previously  employed  in  the  consideration  of  tlus  case,  it  is  evident  that  the 
wonk  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend,  in  order  to  effect  this  reversal,  would  be 
represented  by  A  ^  A't  and  that  the  heat  generated  thereby  would  be 

«  -  e'  «  i  (^  -  n 

J\  heing  as  before,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 
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The  expenditare  of  mechanical  energy  in  compressing  liquid  and  solid  bodies  is  also 
attended  with  the  production  of  heat  According  to  Thomson,  the  thermal  effect  of 
compression  maj  be  expressed  by  the  formula : 

0     1^ 

Ec  * 

where  0  is  the  effect  in  question,  t  the  absolute  temperature,  a  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion by  heat^  p  the  pressure,  E  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  c  the  specific 
heat  of  the  substance.  This  formula  has  been  verified  by  Joul  e  (Proc.  Roy.  Soa  ix. 
496)  by  experiments  on  water  and  upon  oil,  the  temperatures  varying  in  the  first  case 
between  1*2^  C.  and  40*4<*,  and  the  pressures  between  16-64  and  25*34  atmospheres; 
in  the  experiments  on  oil  the  temperature  was  always  about  17^  and  the  pressures  were 
varied  from  7*92  atmospheres  to  25*34.  In  the  experiments  on  water  at  1"2°,  pressure 
caused  a  lowering  of  temperature  instead  of  a  rise,  as  in  the  other  experiments, — ^a 
result  which  agrees  with  the  fact  that  water  contracts  by  heat  at  this  temperature. 
Similarly,  when  weights  are  laid  upon  metallic  pillars,  heat  is  evolved,  and  is  absorbed 
when  they  are  removed,  the  quantity  evolved  or  absorbed  increasing  with  the  weights 
employed  (Joule,  ibid.  viii.  564).  Conversely,  the  stretching  of  metallic  wires  causes 
heat  to  disappear.  Joule  found  {ilnd.  viii.  355)  that  an  iron  wire,  ^  inch  in  diameter 
was  cooled  |  degree  C.  when  stretched  by  a  weight  of  775  lb.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  with  cast  iron,  hard  st«el,  copper,  and  lead.  The  thermal  effects  were  in  all 
cases  found  to  be  almost  identic^  with  those  deduced  from  Professor  Thomson's 
theoretical  investigation,  the  particular  formula  applicable  to  the  case  in  question  being 

T  Cl  © 

Q  »  "Tt*  ""^Ji®'®  Q  is  the  heat  absorbed  in  a  wire  one  foot  long,  and  the  other  symbols 

have  the  same  significations  as  above.  Vulcanised  india-rubber,  which,  when  stretched, 
contracts  by  heat  (p.  73),  became  hotter  when  the  stretching  weight  was  applied,  and 
colder  when  it  was  removed.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  £dl  u  nd,  (Ann, 
Oh.  Phys.  [3]  Ixiv.  245),  whose  experiments  lead  to  the  following  general  conclusions: — 

1.  When  a  metal  is  stretched,  without  exceeding  its  limits  of  elasticity,  a  cooling 
effect  is  produced  proportional  to  the  mechanical  force  employed  to  stretch  it 

2.  If  the  metal  afterwards  return  to  the  original  volume,  performing  in  so  doing  a 
quantity  of  external  work  equal  to  that  expended  in  stretching  it,  it  is  heated  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  by  which  it  was  previously  cooled,  and  consequently  proportional  to  the 
mechanical  force  by  which  the  metal  was  kept  in  the  stretched  state  before  contracting. 

3.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  metal  resumes  its  original  bulk  without  performing 
external  work,  it  is  more  strongly  heated  than  in  the  previous  case,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  heating  effects  is  proportional  to  the  external  work  performed,  in  the 
one  case,  by  the  metal  aurin|;  its  contraction. 

4.  From  these  three  principles,  it  follows  that  when  a  metal  passes  from  the  volume 
Vq  to  the  volume  F^,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  perfect  elasticity,  the  accompany- 
ing calorific  effect  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  initial  and  final  volumes,  but  also 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  entire  change  takes  place. 

EXFERIHBNTAL  DbTEBIONATION  OF  TEH  MbOHANICAL  EqUIYALEMT  OF  HbAT. — ^It  is 

obvious  that  any  of  the  processes  whereby  work  is  transformed  into  heat,  or  heat  into 
work,  may  serve  for  the  determination  of  the  numerical  ratio  existing  between  the  unit 
of  work  and  the  unit  of  heat,  provided  the  process  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the  accurate 
measurement  of  the  work  or  heat  expended  and  of  the  heat  or  work  produced.  The 
earliest  attempt  to  ascertain  the  value  of  this  ratio  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Count  Rnmford.  His  experiments  described  in  his  essay,  entitled  An  ExperiTnental 
Inquiry  ooneeming  the  Source  of  the  Heat  which  is  excited  by  Friction  (read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  January  25,  1798,  and  published  in  the  PhH.  Trans.,  also  in  "  Eaeays, 
pJiiicalf  Economicalj  and  Philosophical^  by  Bei\jamin  Count  of  Bumford,''  3  vols.  8vo, 
Lond.  1798-1802,  voL  ii.  p.  469),  were  made  by'pressing  a  blunt  steel  borer  against  the 
bottom  of  a  cavity  made  in  a  brass  cylinder  which  was  caused  to  revolve,  while  the 
borer  was  kept  stationary.  Considering  the  state  of  opinion  at  the  time  as  to  the  pro- 
bable nature  of  heat^  these  experiments,  and  especially  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  by  their  author,  are  very  remarkable,  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have 
attracted  the  attention  which  they  deserve.  In  the  most  complete  experiment,  the 
brass  cylinder  was  placed  inside  a  wooden  box  containing  18*77  lb.  avoirdupois  of 
water ;  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  was  60^  F., 
and  was  found  to  rise  continuously  when  the  cylinder  was  set  in  motion,  until  at  the 
end  of  2^  hours  the  water  boiled.  Bumford  states  the  results  of  this  experiment  in  a 
tabular  form,  taking  account  of  the  weights  and  specific  heats  of  the  brass  cylinder  and 
steel  borer,  and  gives  the  total  quantity  of  heat  produced,  exclusive  of  the  amount 
accumulated  in  the  wooden  box,  and  of  that  which  was  lost  by  radiation,  as  sufficient 
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to  nifle  the  temperature  of  26*58  lb.  of  crater  180  degrees  Falirenheit,  or  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point;  he  then  quotes  experiments  by  Crawford  and  by  him- 
self from  -vhich  he  concludes  "  that  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  equably,  or  in  a 
a  continual  stream  (if  I  may  use  that  expression),  by  the  friction  of  the  blunt  steel 
borer  against  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  metallic  cylinder,  in  the  experiment  under  con- 
sideration, was  greaUr  than  that  produced  equably  in  the  combustion  of  nine  wax 
camdles,  each  }  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  all  burning  together,  or  at  the  same  time,  with 
dear  bright  flames." 

The  two  paragraphs  which  follow  this  are  especially  remarkable,  as  they  show  that 
Bumford  distinctly  saw  the  source  of  this  heat  in  the  mechanical  eneigy  which  was 
expended  during  its  production : — 

**  As  the  machinery  used  in  this  experiment  could  easily  be  carried  round  by  the 
force  of  one  horse  (though,  to  render  the  work  lighter,  two  horses  were  actually 
employed  in  doing  it),  these  computations  show  further  how  large  a  quantity  of  heat 
might  be  produced,  by  proper  mechanical  contrivance,  merely  by  the  strength  of  a 
hone,  without  fire,  light,  combustion,  or  chemical  decomposition;  and,  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  heat  thus  produced  might  be  used  in  cooking  victuals. 

"  But  no  circumstances  can  be  imagined,  in  which  this  method  of  procuring  heat 
would  not  be  disadvantageous ;  for  more  heat  might  be  obtained  by  using  the  fodder, 
neceesazy  for  the  support  of  a  horse,  as  fuel." 

After  bringing  forward  arguments  and  directs  experiments  to  prove  that  the  evolution 
of  heat  cannot  have  been  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  particles 
of  metal  detached  from  the  larger  solid  masses  by  the  friction,  and  that  it  cannot  have 
been  furnished  by  the  air,  nor  by  the  water,  nor  by  the  pieces  of  metal  by  which  the 
cylinder  and  borer  were  supported,  he  says: — "It  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  anything  capable  of  being 
excited  and  communicated,  in  the  manner  the  heat  was  excited  and  communicated 
in  these  experiments,  except  it  be  motion."  < 

According  to  Joule' s  reduction  of  these  results,  they  indicate  that  the  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahr.,  is  equivalent  to  the 
mechanical  energy  represented  by  1034  foot-pounds.  This  number  differs  considerably 
from  that  deduced  from  the  more  accurate  experiments  to  be  described  below ;  but  the 
difference  is  of  the  kind  that  might  have  been  anticipated,  and,  considering  the  manner 
in  which  Rumford's  experiments  were  made,  it  is  not  excessive.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  were  not  of  a  kind  to  frimish  accurate  data  for  determining  the  quantitative 
relation  between  heat  and  work,  and  it  even  seems  likely  that  the  idea  of  instituting  a 
comparison  between  these  two  quantities  first  occurred  to  Bum  ford  after  the 
experiments  were  finished,  his  idea,  during  their  performance,  having  been  rather 
qualitative  than  quantitative,  and  his  primary  object,  as  indicated  in  the  title  of  his 
paper,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  source  of  the  heat  developed  by  friction.  But, 
although  the  numerical  results  of  this  investigation  were  not  sufficiently  definite  to 
possess  any  great  value,  the  investigation,  as  a  whole,  is  of  great  importance  as  indi- 
eafinff  a  distinct  stage  in  the  development  of  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  heat  and 
its  rations  to  other  forms  of  energy ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  devoted 
to  it  so  compaiatavely  large  a  share  of  space. 

These  ideas  seem  to  have  advanc^  but  little  beyond  this  point  until  about  the 
year  1842.  In  that  year  J.  R.  May  er  introduced  into  science  the  expression  "  mecha- 
nical equivalent  of  heat"  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  233  ;  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxiv.  371),  and 
thereby — ^probably  as  much  as  by  the  calculation  of  the  numerical  value  of  this  equiva- 
lent, founded  upon  the  then  inaccurately  known  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  of  air 
—contributed  to  promote  the  general  adoption  of  the  view  that  heat  and  work  are 
mutually  eonvertible.  In  the  same  year,  Golding,  of  Copenhagen,  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Denmark  experiments  on  the  production  of  heat  by  friction,  from 
which  he  concluded  that  the  evolution  of  heat  was  proportional  to  the  mechanical 
energy  expended,  and  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  between  which  the 
friction  took  place.  But  it  was  Joule  who  was  the  first  to  publish  experiments 
wiiieh  were  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  varied  and  sufficiently  accurate  to  attract  the 
general  attention  of  scientific  men,  and  to  be  accepted  by  them  as  definite  proof  that 
the  transformation  of  mechanical  energy  into  heat>  or  of  heat  into  mechanical  energy, 
takes  place  in  every  case  according  to  a  constant  numerical  ratio. 

Joule's  first  experiments,  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject,  were  published  in  1843 
(Phil.  Maff.  [3]  xxiii  441]).  In  tms  investigation  he  showed  that  the  heat  evolved  by 
tlie  electnc  current,  furnished  by  a  magneto-electric  machine,  is  proportional  to  the 
mechanical  energy  expended ;  and  that  the  work. done  by  an  electro-magnetic  engine 
IB  derived  from  ue  work  of  chemical  affinity  in  the  battery,  work  which  would  otherwise 
be  evolved  in  the  form  of  heat  From  these  fsueta  he  drew  the  conclusion,  "  That  the 
quantity  of  heat  a^ble  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  a  lb.  of  water  by  one  degree 
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of  Fahrenheit*s  scale,  is  equal  to,  and  may  be  converted  into,  a  mechanical  force 
capable  of  raising  838  lb.  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  one  foot"  In  a  subsequent 
paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1844  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxvi.  376,  379),  he  showed 
that  the  heat  absorbed  and  evolyed  by  the  rarefiiction  and  condensation  of  air  is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  mechanical  energy  erolved  and  absorbed  in  those  operations, 
and  obtained  a  numerical  result  closely  agreeing  with  that  of  the  electro-magnetic 
experiments  just  referred  to.  In  1846  and  1847  {ibid,  xzvii.  206  ;  and  zzxi.  173)  he 
determined  the  heat  evolved  by  the  friction  of  water,  sperm-oil,  and  mercury,  and 
obtained  the  numbers  781 '6,  782-1,  and  787*6,  by  experiments  on  tiiese  liquids  respec- 
tively, as  representing  the  number  of  foot-pounds  which  is  equivalent  to  the  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water  1^  Fahrenheit. 

Still  more  elaborate  and  careful  experiments  were  made  by  Joule,  in  1849  (Phil. 
Trans.  1860,  p.  61 ;  Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  iii.  316),  upon  the  friction  of  water,  mercury, 
and  cast-iron,  by  a  method  similar  to  that  adopted  in  those  last  mentioned.  The 
apparatus  employed  in  tiiis  investigation,  for  the  experiments  upon  water,  consisted  of  a 
brass  paddle-wheel  furnished  with  eight  sets  of  revolving  vanes,  working  between  four 

sets  of  stationary  vanes.  This  revolving  appa- 
ratus, of  which  fig,  649  shows  a  verti<»],  and 
fig.  650  a  horizontal  section,  was  firmly  fitted 
into  a  copper  vessel  (see  fig,  661)  containing 
water,  in  the  lid  of  which  were  two  necks,  one 
for  the  axis  to  revolve  in  without  touching,  the 
other  for  the  insertion  of  a  thermometer.  A 
similar  apparatus,  but  made  of  iron,  and  of 
smaller  size,  having  six  rotatory  and  eight  sets 
of  stationary  vanes,  was  used  for  the  experi- 
ments on  the  friction  of  mercuiy.  The  appa- 
ratus for  the  friction  of  cast-iroo  consisted  of  a 
vertical  axis,  carrying  a  bevelled  cast-iron  wheel, 

iFj^J  I FtI  \  ^  /|\  ^  y  ^^^^  which  a  bevelled  wheel  was  pressed  by 

*^      ul^^  N^    I     ^    a  lever.    The  wheels  were  enclosed  in  a  cast- 

iron  vessel  filled  with  mercury,  the  axis  passing 
through  the  lid.  In  each  apparatus  motion  was  given  to  the  axis  by  the  descent  of  leaden 
weights  w  (fig.  661)  suspended  by  strings  from  the  axes  of  two  wooden  pulleys,  one  of 

Fig.  661. 


which  is  shown  at  p,  their  axes  being  supported  on  friction-wheels  d  rf,  and  the  pulleys 
were  connected  by  fine  twine  with  a  wooden  roller  r,  which,  by  means  of  a  pin,  could 
be  easily  attached  to  or  removed  from  the  friction  apparatus. 

The  mode  of  experimenting  was  as  follows:  The  temperature  of  the  fricdonal 
apparatus  having  been  ascertained ;  and  the  weights  wound  up,  the  roller  was  fixed  to 
the  axis,  and  the  precise  height  of  the  weights  ascertained ;  the  roller  was  then  set  at 
liberty,  and  allowed  to  revolve  till  the  weights  touched  the  fioor.  The  roller  was 
then  detached,  the  weights  wound  up  again,  and  the  friction  renewed.  This  having 
been  repeated  twenty  times,  the  experiment  was  concluded  with  another  observation  of 
the  temperature  of  the  apparatus.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  apartment  was 
ascertained  by  observations  made  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  each  experi- 
ment.^ Corrections  were  made  for  the  efiects  of  radiation  and  conduction ;  and,  in  the 
experiments  witli  water,  for  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  copper  vessel  and 
the  paddle-wheel.     In  the  experiments  with  mercuiy  and  cast-iron,  the  heat-capacity 
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of  tbe  entire  apparatiui  was  ascertained  hj  obsemnff  the  heating  eflFect  which  it  pro- 
duced on  a  known  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  was  immersed.  In  all  the  experiments 
conations  were  also  made  for  the  velocity  with  which  the  weights  came  to  the  ground' 
and  for  the  friction  and  rigidity  of  the  strings.     The  thermometers  used  were  capable 
of  mdi^tmg  a  variation  of  temperature  as  small  as  5J5  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  method ;  the 
Becond  column  gives  the  results  as  they  were  obtained  in  air;  in  the  third  column  the 
aame  leeulta  are  corrected  for  a  vacuum. 


Material  emplofed. 
Water 

Cast-iron    . 


Rquiralent  In  air. 
773-640 
(773762 
( 776-303 
J  776-997 
}  774-880 


Equivalent  in  vacuo. 
772-692 
772-814  ) 
775-362  ( 
776-045  > 
774-930) 


Mean. 
772-692 

774-083 
774-987 


In  the  experiments  with  cast-iron,  the  friction  of  the  wheels  produced  a  considerable 
vibration  of  the  frame-work  of  the  apparatus,  and  a  loud  sound ;  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  force  expended  in  producing  these 
effects.  The  number  772692,  obtained  by  the  friction  of  water,  is  regarded  as  the  most 
trustworthy  ;  but  even  this  may  be  a  little  too  high ;  because  even  in  the  friction  of 
fluids  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  avoid  vibration  and  sound.  The  conclusions  deduced 
frt>m  these  experiments  are : 

1.  That  the  quantity  of  Meat  produced  hy  the  friction  of  bodies,  whether  solid  or 
Ugmd,  is  always  proportional  to  the  force  expended, 

2.  Thai  the  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  1  Ih,  of  water 
(weighed  in  vacuo,  and  between  55°  and  60<')  by  1^  F,,  requires  for  its  evolution  the 
expenditure  of  a  mechanical  force  represented  by  the  fall  of  772  lbs.  through  the  space 
of  1  foot. 

Or,  the  heat  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  1  gramme  of  water  5y  1°  C,  is 
eqmwdeTU  to  a  force  represented  by  the  faU  of  42355  grammes  through  the  space  of 
1  metre.     This  is  eonsequentlv  the  equivalent  of'*a  unit  of  heat." 

Since,  in  consequence  of  the  researches  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  attention  of 
flcientifie  men  has  been  prominently  called  to  the  mutual  equivalence  of  heat  and  work, 
several  investigations  have  been  made,  either  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  numerical  ratio  expressing  that  equivalence,  or  involving  determinations  from 
which  that  ratio  can  be  calculated.  In  the  following  table,  taken  fiomVerdet*s 
Expose  de  la  Theorie  MScani^ue  de  la  Chaleur  (Paris,  1863),  the  most  trustworthy 
determinations  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  are  put  together.  The  numbers 
here  given  represent  the  number  of  kilogramme-metres  which  is  equivalent  to  1  kilo- 
gramme-degree centigrade,  or  the  number  of  gramme-metres  which  is  equivalent  to 
1  gramme-degree. 

Tahle  of  determinations  of  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat, 


Kature  of  the  phenomenon  whence 
the  dHermtnatloa  ii  drawn. 


General  properties  of  air  . 


Philnsophert  who  have     t»i.«i  -    w         ^    i. 
indicate  the  theoretl.      ^^}?}?'St^^  ''^°,  ***^!  , 
cal  principle  of  the      »«PP«««*  ^*»f  experimental 


determination. 


data. 


Mechani- 
cal equi< 
Talent. 


Friction 


Work  done  by  the  steam-engine 
Heat  evolved  by  induced  cur^ } 

rents    .         •         .         .         ) 
Heat  evolved  by  an  electro- 1 

magnetic  engine,  at  rest  and> 

in  motion      •        .        .         ) 
Total  heat  evolved  in  the  cir-> 

cait  of  a  Daniell's  battery     ) 
Heat  evolved  in  a  metallic  wire  1 

throagh   which    an    electric  >* 


current  is  passing 


J| 


i  Mayer. 
Clausius. 

Joula 

Clausius* 

Joule. 

Favre. 

Bosscha. 

Clausius. 


V.  Eegnault.         ) 
Moll  and  van  Beek.  \ 

!  Joule. 
Favre. 
Him. 

Joule. 


Favre. 

(W.  Weber. 
\  Joule. 

Quintus  Icilius. 


426 

424 
413 
413 

452 


443 


420 


400 


Vol.  rn. 
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Dtkamicai.  Thbobt  of  Hbat. 

For  vezy  long,  two  riyal  theories  have  been  held  regazding  the  nature  of  heat :  on 
the  one  hand,  heat  has  been  viewed  as  having  a  material  eziatence,  though  differing 
from  ordinaiy  matter  in  being  without  weight,  and  in  other  respects ;  on  the  other  han^ 
it  has  been  regarded  as  a  state  or  condition  of  ordinary  matter,  and  generally  as  a  con- 
dition of  motion.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centuiy,  until  the  modem  researches 
npon  the  mechanical  equivalent,  the  former  view  had  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
adherents.  Its  popularity  may  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  Black  and 
Lavoisier.  By  the  former  of  these  philosophers,  the  various  capacities  for  heat,  or 
specific  heats,  of  different  bodies,  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
various  proportions  of  the  same  acid  required  to  neutralise  equal  quantities  of  different 
bases ;  while  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  were  explained  by  him  as  represent- 
ing so  many  distinct  proportions  in  which  heat  was  capable  of  combinins  with  ordinaiy 
matter.  Veiy  similar  views  were  advocated  by  Lavoisier:  he  regarded  all  gases  as 
compounds  of  a  base  characteristic  of  each,  withco^orur,  and  supposed  that  when,  as 
the  result  of  chemical  action,  they  assumed  the  liquid  or  solid  state,  this  caloric  was  set 
free  and  appeared  as  sensible  heat.  Caloric  was  thus  the  physical  representative  of 
phlogiston,  in  the  same  way  as  oxygen  was  its  chemical  representative :  the  physical 
portion  of  the  phenomena  previously  attributed  to  dephlogistication,  beinff  regarded  by 
Lavoisier  as  caused  by  the  liberation  of  caloric,  just  as  the  chemical  portion  was 
explained  by  him  as  combination  with  oxygen.  Thus  he  uniformly  speaks  (TraiiS  Hi- 
mentaire  de  Chimie)  of  the  "  decomposition  "  of  oxygen*gas  by  combustible  substances^ 
into  oxygen  (which  combines  with  the  combustible)  and  caloric  (which  is  set  free). 
It  is  true  that  Lavoisier  guards  himself  against  definitely  expressing  his  belief  in  the 
existence  of  caloric  as  a  substance,  but  he  enumerates  it  in  his  list  of  elements,  and 
seeks  to  explain  all  calorimetric  phenomena  by  the  analogy  of  the  combination  or 
separation  of  elementary  bodies.  Hence,  whether  regarded  by  him  as  necessarily 
material  or  not,  it  became,  for  his  followers,  "  an  imponderable  element" 

It  will  be  seen  that  heat  was  compared  to  a  material  substance,  by  both  Black  and 
Lavoisier,  in  order  to  explain  its  then  known  quantitative  relations ;  and  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  conception  introduced  by  them  had  the  great  advantage  of  being 
more  easily  ^;ra8ped  than  any  which  the  advocates  of  the  immaterial  nature  of  heat 
had  to  offer  m  its  place.  It  was  much  easier  to  conceive  of  definite  quantities  of  an 
exceedingly  subtile  substance  or  fluid,  than  of  definite  quantities  of  motion  which  was 
itself  undefined  as  to  its  nature.  It  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  material  view, 
that  heat  should  be  considered  as  indestructible  and  as  incapable  'of  being  produced, 
and  therefore  that  the  total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  universe  should  be  regarded  as  at 
all  times  the  same. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  the  upholders  of  the  substantial  existence  of  heat  had 
to  meet,  was  its  production  hj  mechanical  means,  a  phenomenon  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  several  instances  were  distinctly  recognised.  Here  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  the 
actual  generation  of  heat^  and  to  explain  the  effects  as  depending  merely  on  its  altered 
distribution.  Nevertheless,  the  evolution  of  heat  by  friction  and  percussion  was  gene- 
rally considered,  by  the  advocates  of  the  material  view,  as  in  some  way  resulting  from 
a  diminution  in  the  capacities  for  heat  of  the  bodies  operated  upon ;  and  this  explana- 
tion derived  considerable  support  from  the  remark,  made  by  Black,  that  apiece  of  soft 
iron,  which  has  been  once  made  red  hot  by  hammering  (see  p.  119),  cannot  be  so 
heated  a  second  time  until  it  has  been  heated  to  redness  m  a  fire  and  allowed  to  cool. 
In  this  case,  certainly,  it  seemed  as  though  the  hammering  forced  out  heat  from  the 
mass  of  iron,  like  water  from  a  sponge,  and  that  a  fresh  supply  was  taken  up  when  the 
iron  was  put  in  the  fire.  But,  as  has  been  shown  already,  this  explanation  did  not 
satisfy  Bum  ford,  who,  in  the  investigation  described  above,  made  direct  experiments 
upon  the  specific  heat  of  the  chips  of  metal  detached  by  the  friction,  and  found  it  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  brass  under  ordinaiy  circumstances.  An  experiment  which 
proved,  if  possible,  still  more  decisively,  that  the  heat  generated  by  friction  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  a  diminution  in  the  specific  heats  of  the  substances,  was  made  by  Davy, 
in  1799,  the  year  following  the  publication  of  Bum  ford's  researches.  Davy 
arranged  two  pieces  of  ice,  so  that  they  could  be  caused  to  rub  against  each  other  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  but  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  heat  to  be 
imparted  to  them  by  conduction,  and  found  that  by  friction  they  were  rapidly  con- 
verted into  water,  that  is  to  say,  into  a  liquid  whose  specific  heat  was  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  ice.  From  this  experiment  Davy  drew  the  same  conclusion  that  Kumford  had 
drawn  from  his  own  results,  and  expressed  himself  in  very  similar  terms : — "  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  then  is  motion,  and  the  laws  of  its  commu- 
nication are  precisely  the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  communication  of  motion."  {EXements 
of  Chemical  PhUoiophy,  London,  1812,  pp.  94,  96.)    Similar  views  were  very  forcibly 
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advocate  1>7  Dr.  Thomas  Young  in  his  Lectures  an  Natural  Philosophy;  but,  by 
the  majoritr  of  scientific  men,  facts  sach  as  we  have  been  referring  to,  though  recog* 
niaed  as  dmiculties  in  the  way  of  the  material  theory  of  heat.,  were  not  allowed  to  cause 
its  rejectiofu.  The  ease  and  apparent  precision  with  which  the  quantitative  phenomena 
of  latcmt  and  specific  heat  oould  be  explained,  or  at  least  expressed,  upon  uiis  Uieoiy, 
still  caused  it  to  be  generally  preferred  to  one  which  gave  a  less  definite  and,  as  it 
seemed,  more  hypothetical  explanation  of  these  phenomena.  The  mechanical,  or 
dynamical  theoiy,  which  regaraed  heat  as  consisting  in  a  state  of  molecular  motion, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  definitely  established  until  it  also  was  made  quantitative, — 
antQ  it  was  shown  that  exact  numerical  laws  regulated  the  production  of  heat  by  woric 
or  of  woi^  by  heat^  equally  with  its  production  during  solidification,  or  disappearance 
daring  fusion.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  effectual^  accomplished  by  Joule,  and 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  his  inyestigations  and  of  others  conducted  in  the  same  spirit, 
philosophers  hare  now  been  compelled  to  extend  their  ideas  of  quantity  from  matter  to 
eneigy,  and  thus  has  arisen  the  new  science  of  Energetics,  or  the  quantitative  study 
of  the  transformations  of  energy  (as  chemistry  is  the  quantitative  study  of  the  trans- 
formation of  matter),  comprehending  and  uniting  all  the  different  branches  of  physical 


We  cannot  attempt  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  state  of  develop- 
ment which  the  mechanical  theoiy  of  heat  has  now  reached;  but,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  general  nature  of  the  theory,  and  to  show  in  what  sort  of  way  the  conception  that 
**^  heat  is  motion "  has  been  applied  to  the  explanation  of  sucn  phenomena  as  have 
fomned  the  subject  of  this  article,  we  give  here  an  outline  of  the  Tiew  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  gases  which  this  theory  affords,  first  put  forward,  in  its  present  form,  by  Joule 
(see  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  1.  381)  and  subsequently  developed  by  Kro  nig  (Pogg.  Ann. 
xcix.  315)  and  Clausius  {ibid.  353),  and  of  the  explanation  of  the  relations  existing 
between  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  whidi  has  been  deduced  from  it  by  the  last-named 
philosopher.  The  account  which  follows,  of  these  applications  of  the  dynamical  theory, 
is  taken  from  Watt  s's  Supplement  to  GrahaTiCs  Elements  of  Chemistry.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  explanations  of  phenomena  which  this  theory  aJTords,  are  at  least  equally 
definite  with  those  which  can  be  given  upon  the  view  of  the  material  nature  of 
heat. 

first,  then,  it  is  assumed  that  the  particles  of  aU  bodies  are  in  constant  motion,  and 
that  this  motion  constitutes  heat,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  motion  varying  according 
to  the  state  of  the  body,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 

In  gases,  the  molecules — each  molecule  being  an  aggregate  of  atoms — are  supposed 
to  be  constantly  moving  forward  in  straight  lines,  and  with  a  constant  velocity,  tm  they 
impinge  against  each  other  or  against  an  impenetrable  wall.  This  constant  impact  of 
tbe  molecules  produces  the  expansive  tendency  or  elasticity,  which  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  gaseous  state.  The  rectilinear  movement  is  not,  however,  the  only 
one  with  which  the  particles  are  affected.  For  the  impact  of  two  molecules,  unless  it 
takes  place  exactly  m  the  line  joining  their  centres  of  gravity,  must  give  rise  to  a 
rotatory  motion ;  and,  moreover,  the  ultimate  atoms  of  which  the  molecules  are  com- 
posed may  be  supposed  to  vibrate  within  certain  limits,  being,  in  &ct,  thrown  into 
vibration  by  the  impact  of  the  molecules.  This  vibratory  motion  is  called,  by  Clausius, 
the  motion  of  the  constituent  atoms  (Bewegungen  der  Bestandtheile).  The  total  quantity 
of  heat  in  the  gas  is  made  up  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  molecules,  together  with 
the  vibratoiy  and  other  motions  of  the  constituent  atoms ;  but  the  progressive  motion 
alone,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  expansive  tendency,  determines  the  temperature.  Now, 
the  ontward  pressure  exerted  by  the  gas  against  the  containing  envelope  arises,  accord- 
ing to  onr  hypothesis,  from  the  impact  of  a  great  number  of  gaseous  molecules  against 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  But  at  any  given  temperature,  that  is,  with  any  given  velocity, 
the  number  of  such  impacts  taking  place  in  a  given  time,  must  vary  inversely  as  the 
volume  of  the  given  quantity  of  gas ;  hence  the  pressure  varies  inversely  as  toe  volume 
or  directly  as  the  density,  which  is  Boyle's  law. 

When  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  constant,  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  impact  of 
the  molecules  is  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  all  the  molecules  multiplied 
into  the  squares  of  their  velocities,  in  other  words,  to  the  so-called  vis  viva  or  living 
force  of  the  progressive  motion. 

I^  for  example,  the  velocity  be  doubled,  each  molecule  wiU  strike  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  with  a  two-fold  force,  and  its  number  of  impacts  in  a  given  time  will  also  be 
doubled ;  henoe  the  total  pressure  will  be  quadrupled. 

Now  we  know  that  when  a  given  quantity  of  any  perfect  gas  is  maintained  at  a  con- 
stant volume,  it  tends  to  expand  by  J^  of  its  bulk  at  zero  for  each  degree  centigrade. 
Henoe  the  preaanre  or  elastic  force  increases  proportionally  to  the  temperature  reckoned 
from~273^C. ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  absolute  temperature.  Consequently,  the  absolute 
temperatt^e  is  propcrtional  to  the  vis  viva  of  the  progressive  motion. 

*:2 


n  gw-moteciileB,  each  UBviiig  t£e  moss  m.  Soppose,  also, 
the  space  eodosed  by  this  veeael  to  be  divided  into  -  equal  cubes  ;  utd  at  a  giTen 
instaut  let  there  be  in  each  of  these  cubes  sii  gas-molecules,  moriiig  sererallf  in  the 
directioDS  +a,  ~r,  +i/,  —y,  +x,  —t,  and  with  the  commoD  Telocitje.  Let  it  also 
be  Buppofled  that  the  molecnles  eiert  no  mutual  actioD  upon  each  other,  but  pass  irith- 
out  hindnmce  from  side  to  side  of  the  vessel.  It  is  required  to  detenniiie  the  pressure, 
-which  the  gas  exerts  a^iost  one  of  the  sides;  pz,  ot  the  TCsBeL  The  pressure  arinng 
from  the  impact  of  a  single  gas-molecule  ie  mm,  if  a  denote  the  aumber  of  impacts 
which  take  place  in  a  nnit  of  time.  Nov,  &  molecule  moving  at  right  angles  to  ge,  or 
parallel  to  x,  strikes  against  ye  ever;  time  that  it  passes  over  the  space  £r ;  therefore 

To  find  the  t«tal  pressure  P  upon  yi,  the  quantity,  mea,  must  be  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  molecules  which  were  parallel  to  x,  which  number,  sin«e  two  atoms  out  of 
ever7sizsreparaUellOj',iB -,  HenceP  —  nt.c.  —  '  ^.  And  the  preosure  ji  upon  a  unit 
of  surface  of  the  nde  y*,  is  j»  "^•"■aZ's-  —  •  or  if  we  pot  jy«  —  v,  and  leave  out  the 
constant  factor  l 

P   -  ~- 

This  expression  shows  that  the  pressure  exerted  uf 
each  side  of  the  vessel ;  also,  that  the  pressure  is  ic 
of  the  gas.  which  is  Boyle's  law. 

The  product,  mi',  or  the  vis  viva  of  an  atom,  is  the  expreasion  of  the  lempentnte 
reckoned  from  the  abeolute  zero,  or  —273°  C. 

H  in  the  preceding  valoe  of  p,  we  put  ma'  ~  r,  we  have 


that  is  to  say,  when  the  volume  is  constant,  the  pressure  varies  directly  as  the  abaolulo 
temperature.     (Kronig.) 

I^  for  two  difftrent  gases,  we  BOppoee  p,  t  and  B,  equal,  it  follows  from  this  expres- 
sion, that  n  also  must  be  the  same  for  both.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  same  temppraturo 
and  pressure,  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules. 
Hence  alao,  (he  mass,  m,  of  a  molecule  is  proportional  to  the  specific  gravity,  »,  of  the 
gas  :  or,  the  molecular  weights  of  different  aubetancea  are  proportional  to  their  vaponr- 
uensities  (taken  at  temperatures  at  which  the  vapours  have  the  prapertieg  of  true 
gnaes).  _  _  _  _ 

Claunos,  taking  into  consideratiOD  the  «u  mea  of  the  vibratory  and  rotatory 
movements  as  well  of  the  progressive  movements,  arrives  at  the  expression,  p  »  ~ — , 
<*  P"  "■   ~^>  *hich  differs  ftom  that  of  Kronig  only  by  a  constant  factor. 

From  this  equation,  it  isposnble  to  deduce  the  mean  valneof  the  absolute  progressive 
velocity  of  the  molecules  of  any  gas  for  any  given  temperature.  Jt  prte,  ui  &ct 
directly, 

[  g  for  the  weight  of  the  gas,  and  g  for  the  force  of  gravity, — 

son  which  contains  only  numerically  determinable  quantities.  Denoting  by 
ity  ot  the  gaa  compared  with  that  of  air  at  0°,  introducing  into  the  formnla 
values  of  the  weight  of  a  litre  of  air  and  of  the  force  of  gravity,  taking  p 
le  normal  atmospheric  preasure,  and  denoting  the  absolute  temperature  by  t, 
of  e,  expressed  in  metres,  becomes 
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iriiich  gives  For  Oxjgen        c  =»    461  metres  per  second 

„   Nitrogen      e  =    492       „  „ 

„  Hydrogen     c  «  1844       „  „ 

Hencei,  the  Telocity  of  translation  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas  is  inyerselj  as  the  square* 
loot  of  its  density,  which  gives  Graham's  law  of  the  diJBRision  of  gases,  and  the 
law  of  ^eir  velodty  of  entrance  into  a  yacuum. 

MoreoTer,  as  the  motions  of  the  constituent  particles  of  a  gas  depend  on  the  manner 
in  which  its  atoms  are  united,  it  follows  that  in  any  given  gas  the  different  motions 
must  be  to  one  another  in  a  constant  ratio ;  and,  therefore,  the  vis  viva  of  the  pro- 
gressive motion  must  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  entire  vis  viva  of  the  gas ;  hence  also 
the  absolnte  temperature  is  proportional  to  the  total  vis  viva  arising  from  all  the 
motions  of  the  particles  of  the  gas. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  added  to  a  gas  of 
constant  volume  in  order  to  raise  its  temperature  by  a  given  amount,  is  constant  and 
independent  of  the  temperature.  In  other  words,  the  s^cific  heat  of  a  gas  referred  to 
a  given  volume  is  constant,  a  result  which  agrees  with  the  experiments  of  JSegnault^ 
mentioned  at  p.  34.  This  result  may  be  otherwise  expressed,  as  ibllows :  like  total 
tis  viva  of  ike  goM  is  to  the  vis  viva  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  moUcuies^  which  is 
tie  measure  of  the  temperature,  in  a  constant  ratio.  This  ratio  ia  different  for  different 
gases,  and  is  greater  as  the  gas  is  more  complex  in  its  constitution ;  in  other  words, 
S8  its  molecules  are  made  up  of  a  greater  number  of  atoms.  The  specific  heat  referred 
to  a  constant  pressure  is  known  to  differ  from  the  true  specific  heat  only  by  a  constant 
quantity  (see  p.  42). 

The  relations  just  considered  between  the  pressure,  volume  and  temperature  of  gases, 
firesappose,    however,    contain    conditions    of   molecular    constitution,    which    are, 

Cpa,  never  rigidly  fulfilled;  and  accordingly,  the  experiments  of  Magnus  and 
inlt  (p.  48)  show  that  gases  do  exhibit  slight  deviations  from  Gay-Lussac  and 
Boyle*8  laws.  What  the  conditions  are  which  strict  adherence  to  these  laws  would 
require,  will  be  better  understood  by  considering  the  differences  of  molecular  oonstitu- 
taon  which  must  exist  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states. 

A  morement  of  molecules  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  all  three  states.  In  the 
soUd  state,  the  motion  is  such  that  the  molecules  oscillate  about  certain  positions  of 
equilibrium,  which  they  do  not  quit,  unless  they  are  acted  upon  by  external  forces. 
This  vibratory  motion  may,  however,  be  of  a  yeiy  complicated  character.  The  con- 
stituent atoms  of  a  molecule  may  vibrate  separately ;  the  entire  molecules  may  also 
vibrate  as  such  about  their  centres  of  gravity,  and  the  vibrations  may  be  either  recti- 
linear or  rotatory.  Moreover,  when  extraneous  forces  act  upon  the  body,  as  in  shocks, 
the  molecules  may  permanently  alter  their  relative  positions. 

In  the  liquid  state,  the  molecules  have  no  determinate  positions  of  equilibrium. 
They  may  rotate  completely  about  their  centres  of  gravity,  and  may  also  move  for- 
ward into  other  positions.  But  the  repulsive  action  arising  froxa  the  motion  is  not 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  molecules  and  separate  them 
completely  from  each  other.  A  molecule  is  not  permanently  associated  with  its  neigh- 
bours, as  in  the  solid  state ;  it  does  not  leave  them  spontaneously,  but  only  under  the 
influence  of  forces  exerted  upon  it  by  other  molecules,  with  which  it  then  comes  into 
the  same  relation  as  with  the  former.  There  exists,  therefore,  in  the  liquid  state,  a 
vibratory,  rotatory  and  progressive  movement  of  the  molecules,  but  so  regulated,  that 
they  are  not  thereby  forced  asunder,  but  remain  within  a  certain  volume  without 
exerting  any  outward  pressure. 

In  the  gaseous  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  molecules  are  removed  quite  beyond  the 
sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions,  and  travel  onward  in  straight  lines  according  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  motion.  When  two  such  molecules  meet,  they  fly  apart  from  each 
other,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  they  came  together.  The 
perfection  of  the  gaseous  state,  however,  implies :  1.  That  the  space  actually  occupied 
by  the  molecules  of  the  gas  be  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  entire  volume  of 
the  gas. — 2.  That  the  time  occupied  in  the  impact  of  a  molecule,  either  against 
another  molecule  or  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  be  infinitely  small  in  comparison 
with  the  interval  between  any  two  impacts. — 3.  That  the  influence  of  the  molecular 
forces  be  infinitely  small.  When  these  conditions  are  not  completely  fulfilled,  the  gas 
partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  liquid,  and  exhibits  certain  deviations  from 
Oay-Lnssac  and  Boyle's  laws.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  all  known  gases ;  to  a 
very  slight  extent  with  those  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  into  the  liquid  state  ; 
but  to  a  greater  extent  with  vapours  and  condensable  gases,  especially  near  the  points 
of  condensation. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  liquid  state.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  molecule  of  a  liquid,  when  it  leaves  those  with  which  it  is  associated;  tiltimately 
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takes  njp  a  similar  position  with  regaid  to  other  molecules.  This^  however,  does  not 
preclude  the  ezistenoe  of  considerable  irregularities  in  the  actual  movements.  Now, 
at  the  surflBce  of  the  liquid,  it  may  happen  that  a  particle,  by  a  peculiar  combination 
of  the  rectilinear,  rotatory  and  vibratory  movements,  may  be  projected  from  the 
neighbouring  molecules  with  such  force  as  to  throw  it  completely  out  of  their  sphere  of 
action,  before  its  projectile  velocity  can  be  annihilated  by  the  attractive  force  which 
they  exert  upon  it  The  molecule  will  then  be  driven  forward  into  the  space  above 
the  liquid,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  gas,  and  that  space,  if  originally  empty,  will,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  just  described,  become  more  and  more  tilled  with  these  projected 
molecules,  which  will  comport  themselves  within  it  exactly  like  the  molecules  of  a  gas, 
impinging  and  exerting  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  envelope.  One  of  these  sides,  how- ' 
ever,  is  formed  by  the  sui^ceof  the  liquid),  and  when  a  molecule  impinges  upon  this  surface^ 
it  will,  in  geneial,  not  be  driven  back,  but  retained  by  the  attractive  forces  of  the  other 
molecules.  A  state  of  equilibrium,  not  static,  but  dynamic,  will  therefore  be  attained 
when  the  number  of  molecules  projected  in  a  given  time  into  the  space  above,  is  equal 
to  the  number  which  in  the  same  time  impinge  upon  and  are  retained  by  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  This  is  the  process  of  vaporisation.  The  density  of  the  vapour  required 
to  ensure  the  compensation  just  mentioned,  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  par- 
ticles are  projected  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  this  again  upon  the  rapidity  of 
their  movement  within  the  liquid,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  temperature.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  densitv  of  a  saturated  vapour  must  increase  with  the  temperature. 

If  the  space  above  the  liquid  is  previously  filled  with  a  gas,  the  molecules  of  this  gas 
will  impinge  upon  the  surface  of  tne  liquid,  and  thereby  exert  pressure  upon  it;  but  as 
these  gas-molecules  occupy  but  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the  space  above  the 
liquid,  the  particles  of  the  liquid  will  be  projected  into  that  space  almost  as  it  it  were 
empty.  In  the  middle  of  the  liquid,  however,  the  external  pressure  of  the  gas  acts  in 
a  different  manner.  There  also  it  may  happen  that  the  molecules  may  be  separated 
with  such  force  as  to  produce  a  small  vacuum  in  the  midst  of  the  liquid.  But  this 
space  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  masses  which  afford  no  passage  to  the  disturbed 
molecules ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  increase  to  a  permanent  vapour-bubble,  the 
number  of  molecules  projected  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  must  be  such  as  to 
produce  a  pressure  outwards,  equal  to  the  external  pressure  tending  to  compress  the 
vapour-bubble.  The  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  will,  therefore,  be  higher  as  the 
external  pressure  is  greater. 

Accord  ng  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  vaporisation,  it  is  possible  that  vapour  may 
rise  from  a  solid  as  well  as  from  a  liquid ;  but  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that 
vapour  must  be  formed  from  all  bodies  at  all  temperatm^s.  The  force  which  holds 
together  the  molecules  of  a  bodv  may  be  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  any  combination 
of  molecular  movements,  so  long  as  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  a  certain 
limit. 

The  production  and  eoTisumption  of  heat  which  accompany  chanees  in  the  state  of 
agp^regation,  or  of  the  volume  of  bodies,  are  easily  explained,  according  to  the  preceding 
principles,  by  taking  account  of  the  toork  done  by  the  acting  forces.  This  work  is 
partly  external  to  the  body,  partly  internal.    To  consider  first  the  internal  woric : 

When  the  molecules  of  a  body  change  their  relative  positions,  the  change  may  take 
place  either  in  accordance  with  or  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  molecidar  forces 
existing  within  the  body.  In  the  former  case,  the  molecules,  during  the  passage  from 
one  state  to  the  other,  have  a  certain  velocity  imparted  to  them,  which  is  immediately 
converted  into  heat ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  velocity  of  their  movement^  and  conse- 
quently the  temperature  of  the  body,  is  diminished.  In  the  passage  from  the  solid  to 
tne  liquid  state,  the  molecules,  although  not  removed  from  the  spheres  of  their  mutual 
attractions,  nevertheless  change  their  relative  positions  in  opposition  to  the  molecular 
fbrces,  which  forces  have,  therefore,  to  be  overcome..  In  evaporation,  a  certain  number 
of  the  molecules  are  completely  separated  from  the  remainder,  which  again  implies  the 
overcoming  of  opposing  forces.    In  both  cases,  therefore,  work  is  done,  and  a  certain 

Sartion  of  the  vis  viva  of  the  molecules,  that  is,  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  is  lost 
ut  when  once  the  perfect  gaseous  state  is  attained,  the  molecular  forces  are  completely 
overcome,  and  any  farther  expansion  may  take  place  without  internal  work,  and,  there- 
fore, without  loss  of  heat,  provided  there  is  no  external  resistance. 

But  in  nearly  all  cases  of  change  of  state  or  volume,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
external  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of  heat.  When  the 
pressure  of  a  gas,  that  is  to  say,  the  impact  of  its  atoms,  is  exerted  against  a  movable 
obstacle,  such  as  a  piston,  the  molecules  lose  just  so  much  of  their  moving  power  as 
they  have  imparted  to  the  piston,  and,  consequently,  their  velocity  is  diminished  and 
the  temperature  lowered.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  gas  is  compressed  by  the  motion 
of  a  piston,  its  molecules  are  driven  back  with  greater  velocity  than  that  with  which, 
tbey  impinged  on  the  piston,  and,  consequently,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  raised. 
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Vfhett  a  Ikiiiid  is  converted  into  yapoiur,  the  molecules  have  to  OTercome  the  atmo- 
ralieDe  pKssnre  or  other  external  reeistance,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  toffether  with 
toe  int^nal  work  ahready  spoken  o^  a  large  quantity  of  heat  disappears,  or  is  rendered 
iataU^  the  qnantity  thus  consumed  being  to  a  considerable  extent  affected  by  the 
external  pressnreb  The  liquefaction  of  a  solid  not  being  attended  with  much  increase 
of  Tolnme^  inTolyes  but  little  ext.ema]  work ;  neyerthSess  the  atmospheric  pressure 
does  inflBenfK\  to  a  slight  amount^  both  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  and  the  melting 
poin^ 

We  must  here  mention,  in  conclusion,  a  Tery  remarkable  consequence  of  the  relation 
of  mutual  oonyertibility  which,  as  we  have  endeaToured  to  show,  exists  between  heat 
and  other  forms  of  energy.  **  Professor  William  Thomson  has  pointed  out  the  fact, 
that  there  exists  (at  least  in  the  present  state  of  the  known  world)  a  predominating 
tendency  to  the  conversion  of  all  the  other  forms  of  physical  energy  into  heat,  and  to 
the  uniform  diffusion  of  all  heat  throughout  aU  matter.  The  form  in  which  we  gene- 
laUy  find  energy  originally  collected,  is  that  of  a  store  of  chemical  power,  consisting  of 
unoombined  elements.  The  combination  of  these  elements  produces  energnr  in  the  form 
known  by  the  name  of  electric  currents,  part  only  of  Which  can  be  employ^  in  analysing 
compounds,  and  thus  reoouTerted  into  a  store  of  chemical  power ;  the  remainder  is 
nec^sarily  converted  into  heat:  a  part  only  of  this  heat  can  be  employed  in  analysing 
compounds,  or  in  reproducing  electric  currents.  If  the  remainder  of  the  heat  be 
employed  in  expanding  an  elastic  substance,  it  may  be  entirely  converted  into  visible 
motion,  or  into  a  store  of  visible  mechanical  power  (by  raising  weights,  for  example), 
pirovided  the  elastic  substance  is  enabled  to  expand  until  its  temperature  falls  to  the 
point  which  corresponds  to  the  absolute  privation  of  heat;  but  unless  this  condition  be 
fulfilled,  a  certain  proportion  only  of  the  neat,  depending  upon  the  range  of  temperature 
through  which  the  elastic  body  works,  can  be  converted,  the  rest  remaming  in  the  state 
of  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  all  visible  motion  is  of  necessity  ultimately  converted 
entirely  into  heat  by  the  agency  of  friction.  There  is,  then,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  known  world,  a  tendency  towards  the  conversion  of  all  physical  energy  into  the 
0ole  form  of  heat. 

'^  Heat,  moreover,  tends  to  diffhse  itself  uniformly  by  cbnduction  and  radiation,  until 
all  matter  shall  have  acquired  the  same  temperature. 

*'  There  is,  consequently,  Professor  Thomson  concludes,  so  &r  as  we  uhderstand  the 
present  condition  of  the  universe,  a  tendency  towards  a  state  in  which  all  physical 
energy  will  be  in  the  state  of  heat,  and  that  heat  so  diffused  that  all  matter  will  be  at 
the  same  temperature ;  so  that  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  physical  phenomena. 

"  Yast  as  this  speculation  may  seem,  it  appears  to  be  soundly  based  on  experimental 
data,  and  to  represent  truly  the  present  condition  of  the  universe,  so  far  as  we  know  it." 
(Bankine,  PhiL  Mag.  [4]  iv.  359.) 


*«*  For  BadiaUon  and  Conduction  of  Heat,  see  Radiation. 


AiTEin>iz. 

The  following  table  gives  the  temperatures  measured  by  the  air-thermometer,  at 
which,  according  to  Regnault's  experiments  (M^m.  Acad.  Sciences,  xxvi.  658^,  the  va- 
pours of  the  liquids  enumerated  in  it  exert  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  760  millimetres 
of  mercury : — 


SotMtance. 

Temperature. 

Substance. 

Temperature. 

Nitrous  oxide     . 

-  87-900 

Chloride  of  silicon 

66-81© 

Carbonic  anhydride    . 

-  78-2 

Chloroform 

60-16 

Sulphydzie  acid  . 

-  61-8 

Methylic  alcohol 

66-78 

-38-6 

Trichloride  of  phosphorus   . 

73-80 

Chlorine     .... 

-83-6 

Perchloride  of  carbon  (Cd*) 

76-60 

Chloride  of  methyl 

-  23-73 

Alcohol      .... 

78-26 

Oxide  of  methvl .         . 
Snlphnrous  anhydride 

-  23*66 

Benzene     .... 

80-36 

-  1008 

Bromide  of  ethylene  . 

131-60 

Chloride  of  ethyl 

+  12-60 

Oil  of  turpentine 

16915 

Chloride  of  cyanogen  . 

12-66 

Oxalate  of  methyl 

164-20 

Chloride  of  Ixoon 

18-28 

Oil  of  lemons      . 

174-80 

Ether         .        .        .        . 

84-97 

Mercury     .... 

357-26 

Bromide  of  ethyl 

38-87 

Sulphur      .... 

448-00 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

46-20 

aJ 

The  next  table,  also  from  Regnault's  experiments  (Op.  oit.  pp.  327-332),  gives  the 
speeifle  heats  of  various  substances  in  different  states  ox  sggregation.  Where,  in  the 
eohmm  indicating  the  temperature^  some  particular  degree  is  given,  the  number  repre- 
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senting  the  specific  heat  ia  the  deTruntary  specific  heat  at  that  de^?ee  of  temperature,— 
that  is,  tiie  quantity  of  heat  required  to  cause  a  very  small  alteration  of  temperature  in 
one  gramme  of  the  substance,  compared  with  the  quantity  required  to  cause  a  like 
infinitesimal  alteration  of  temperature  in  1  gramme  of  water.  When  an  interval  of  tem- 
perature is  given,  the  specific  heat  is  the  mean  specific  heat  within  that  interval : — 


Solid. 

Liquid. 

Oaieoni 

• 

Sobttance. 

Temperature. 

Specific 
Heat. 

Temperature. 

Specific 
Heat. 

Temperature. 

Specific 
Heat. 

Water    . 

-  78°  to  oo 

0-474 

10° 

10 

1280  to  220® 

0-4805 

i» 

-20    too 

0-504 

10  to  100 

1-0 

Bromine    • 

-  77-8  to  -  25 

0-0839 

-  7-3  to  10 

01060 

83  to  228 

-0565 

ft 

•        •        • 

4-  13  to  58 

•1129 

Alcohol 

-20 

•5053 

105  to  220 

•4534 

1} 

0 

•5475 

1) 

+  20 

•5951 

If 

40 

•6479 

>* 

60 

•7060 

» 

80 

•7694 

Ether. 

» 

-30 

•5113 

70  to  220 

•4797 

II     • 

0 

•6290 

II     * 

+  30 

•5467 

If     • 

35 

•5497 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

-30 

•2303 

73  to  192 

•1570 

II              *f 

0 

•2352 

II                     it                 ■ 

+  30 

•2401 

II                     II 

45 

•2426 

Methylie  alcohol 

0to20 

•6700 

101  to  223 

•4580 

Acetone 

-80 

•4824 

129  to  233 

•4125 

II             •        • 

0 

•5064 

II             •        • 

+  30 

•6302 

»i             •        • 

60 

•5540 

Sulphydrate  of  ethyl 
Chloride  of  ethyl 

20  to  70 

•4786 

120  to  223 

•4008 

-  27-6  to  +  4-5 

•4276 

19  to  172 

•2738 

Bromide  of  ethyl 

0to20 

•2160 

777  to  196-5 

'1896 

Cyanide  of  ethyl 

-30 

•4325 

114  to  221 

•4262 

11            i» 

0 

•6086 

II            i> 

+  30 

•6847 

II            ft 

60 

•6608 

II            It 

90 

•7369 

Acetate  of  ethyl . 

-30 

•4960 

115  to  219 

•4008 

II           i> 

0 

•6274 

II            ff 

+  30 

•5688 

it           It 

60 

•5902 

Chloroform 

-30 

•2293 

117  to  228 

•1567 

II        • 

0 

•2324 

II        •        • 

+  30 

•2364 

»i 

60 

•2384 

Chloride  of  ethylene   . 

-30 

•2790 

111  to  221 

•2293 

II                If 

0 

-2922 

II                If 

+  30 

•3064 

If                If 

60 

•3186 

Benzene 

20  to  71 

•4360 

116  to  218 

•3764 

Oil  of  turpentine 

0 

-4106 

179  to  249 

•5061 

11            If        •         ' 

40 

•4538 

II            II        •        • 

80 

•4842 

11            II        •        • 

120 

•5019 

II            If        •        • 

160 

•5068 

Chloride  of  silicon 

. 

0to20 

•1900 

90  to  234 

•1322 

Trichloride  of  phospho 

rus 

12  to  98 

•2092 

12  to  246 

•1347 

Chloride  of  arsenic 

14  to  98 

•1760 

159  to  268 

•1122 

Stannic  chloride  . 

14  to  98 

-1476 

149  to  273 

•0939 

Tetrachloride  of  titanium 

12  to  98 

•1880 

162  to  272 

•1290 

G.  C.  F. 
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Bartfies,  Native  Sulphate  of  Barium,  Ba*SO\— This  mineral 
oocnrs  in  erratals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  sjstem.  Ratio  of  axes  a:  b:  c.  0'6206  :  1 : 
0*7618;  oDp :  ooP  in  the  macrpdiagonal  principal  section  ^  63^  38';  qoF2  :  qo$2  in 
the  same  -  102°  18';  too  :  Poo  in  the  basal  section  =  74°  36';  Poo  :  Poo  in  the 
100^  40'.     Fiff$.  652-666  represent  frequently  occumng  combinations. 


Fiff,  662. 


Fig,  66Z. 


Fig,  664. 


Fig.  666. 


The  crystals  are  sometimes  prismatically  elongated  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
axes  {figs.  663,  664),  and  sometimes  reduced  to  the  tabular  form  by  shortening  in 
one  direction  (see  Chtbtaixoorafht,  ii.  149).  Cleayage  yery  distinct,  parallel  to 
ooPoo.  The  mineral  occors  also  massive,  with  fibrous  or  laminar  structure;  also 
granular.  Hardness  2*6  to  3*6.  Specific  gravity  4 '3  to  4*72.  Colour  white,  or  in* 
dining  to  grey,  blue>,  green,  yellow,  red  or  brown.  Streak  white.  Lustre  splendent^ 
between  resinous  and  pearly.  Transparent,  exhibiting  various  de^es  of  translucency 
down  to  perfect  opacity.  It  is  sometimes  foetid  when  rubbed ;  an  impure  variety  called 
hepatite  exhibits  this  property  in  a  peculiar  decree.  It  decrepitates  before  the  blow- 
pipe, and  ftises  with  difiSculty  at  the  edges  amy.  In  the  inner  fiame  it  i&  reduced  to 
smphide  of  barium,  and  then  gives  off  sulphydnc  acid  when  treated  with  an  add. 
•  Pure  heavy  spar  contains  34*33  per  cent.  SO*  and  65*67  Ba*0 ;  but  the  mineral  generally 
also  contains  small  quantities  of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  and  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium. Sulphate  of  strontium  is  also  a  common  ingredient.  The  variety  called  calsiran' 
baryte  contains  1  at.  lime  and  1  at.  strontium  to  9  at.  barium. 

K  is  a  very  abundant  mineral,  generally  occurring  in  metalliferous  veins,  as  in  the 
lead-mines  of  Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  It  occurs  also  in  secondary 
limestones,  sometimes  in  distinct  veins,  and  often  in  crystals  associated  with  ocelestin 
and  calcspar.  In  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  is  found  an  opaque,  massive  variety 
called  eawk,  having  an  earthy  appearance  and  dirty  white  colour.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  it  is  found  chiefly  at  Felsobanya  and  Kremnitz,  at  Freiberg,  Marienberg, 
Clausthal,  and  Przibram,  and  at  Boya  and  Roure  in  Auvergne.  Rounded  masses, 
composed  of  divergent  columnar  particles,  occur  at  Mount  Paterno,  near  Boloena, 
hence  called  Bologneae  stone.  At  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  a  variety  occurs  composed  of 
indistinct  prismatic  crystals,  having  a  pearly  lustre,  called  Stangenspath  by  Werner. 
(For  the  American  localities,  see  Dan  a,  ii.  367.) 

Heavy  spar  occurs  altered  to  calcspar,  spathic  iron,  cemsite,  quartz,  limonite,  red 
iron-ore,  pyrites^  psilomelano,  gothite. 

The  white  varieties  of  heavy  spar  are  ground  and  used  as  a  white  paint,  sometimes 
alone,  but  nK>re  generally  mixed  with  wmte  lead,  the  heavy  spar  alone  not  possessing 
sufficient  opacity  to  form  a  good  pigment. 
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Anh jdioiu  silicate  of  zme.    (See  Willbmitb.  ) 

A  black  variety  of  augito,  containmg  a  large  quantity  of 

iron,  little  or  no  magnesia,  and  no  aLumina.    Specific  gravity  3*5.      Foond  chiefly  at 
Tnnaberg,  in  Sweden. 

HW>yKA  HBTiTTi  Ivy. — ^The  seeds  of  this  plant  contain  a  nitrogenons  sub- 
stance resembling  emulsin,  also  fat,  two  peculiar  acids,  sugar,  a  small  quantity  of 
pectin,  and  inorganic  salts.  From  the  fresh  seeds,  ether  extracts  a  green  oil, 
containing  a  solid  and  a  liquid  £&t.  The  former  is  somewhat  difficult  to  saponify, 
and  yields  by  saponification  a  fatty  acid,  which,  after  repeated  crystallisation  from 
idcohol,  melts  at  a  temperature  not  above  30^,  and  forms  a  silver  salt  containing 
from  27*4  to  27*6  silver  (Posselt).  The  adds  contained  in  ivy-seeds  are  described  in 
the  next  article. 

HBPBBTO  iLCZB.  An  acid  contained,  according  toFosselt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Izix.  62)  in  the  seeds  of  ivy  (Hedera  helix).  It  is  obtained  by  treating  the  seeds 
with  ether  to  remove  fatty  matters,  and  boiling  the  residue  with  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  acid,  and  deposits  it,  after  concentration,  in  needles  or  delicate  scales, 
colourless,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  The  acid  is  inodorous,  but  possesses  in 
a  high  degree  the  acrid  taste  of  ivy-seeds.  It  gives  by  analysis,  66*6  per  centC,  and 
9*6  H ;  its  rational  formula  is  unknown.  It  gives  off  5'42  percent  water  at  100^, 
and  chars  without  melting  at  a  higher  temperature.  In  contact  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  it  assumes  a  fine  purple  colour. 

Hederic  acid  decomposes  carbonates,  and  forms  gelatinous  salts,  most  of  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  Even  the  potassium-  and  amnumiuTn-aaltB 
dissolve  but  sparingly  in  water,  and  are  deposited  as  gelatinous  precipitates  when  the 
solutions  are  left  at  rest.  The  silver-Bslt  is  deposited  from  boiling  alcohol  in  white 
ciystaLs. 

Ivy-seeds  likewise  contain  another  acid,  the  presence  of  which  greatly  impedes  the 
purification  of  hederic  add.  This  acid  is  unciystallisable ;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol 
and  ether ;  forms  soluble  yellow  salts ;  precipitates  lead-salts,  reduces  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  colours  ferric  salts  green.    It  appears  to  belong  to  the  &mily  of  the  tannic  adds. 

MMDMBXKMm  An  alkaloid  said  to  exist  in  ivy-seeds.  (Vandamme  and 
Chevallier,  J.  Chim.  m^  [2]  vi.  681.) 

BSBTPMAVB.  A  variety  of  green  lead-ore  in  which  the  lead  is  partly  replaced 
by  caldum.    Found  at  L&ngsbanshytta,  in  Sweden ;  also  called  Mxmetbnb  {q.  v.) 

BSXAHWS.  An  oily  hydrocarbon  produced  by  distilling  helenin  with  phos- 
phoric anhydride.  After  rectification,  it  is  yellowish,  lighter  than  water,  and  has  a 
fiiint  odour  resembling  that  of  acetone.  Boils  between  286^  and  295^.  Gives  by 
analysis  89*0  to  89*8  C,  and  101  to  10*4  H,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C"H^ 
(89'8  C,  and  10*2  H).    Its  formation  may  perlups  be  represented  by  the  equation : 

C«H"0»  -  C"H«  +  H«0  +  2C0. 

The  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  has  not,  however,  been  actually  observed. 

Helenene  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  add  is  converted  into  stUpho-helenic  acid, 
the  barium-salt  of  which  contains  17'76  per  cent  barium. 

BB&8VZV.  C^'H'*0'. — A  crystalline  substance  existing  in  the  root  of  elecampane 
{Inula  helenium) ;  it  was  first  observed  by  Geof&oy,  afterwards  examined  by  Dumas, 
and  more  especially  by  Gerhardt  {Traiti^  iv.  296).  It  may  be  obtained  by  distilling 
the  root  with  water,  or  better  by  boiling  it  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent ;  filtering  the 
solution  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  miung  it  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  cold 
water.  The  liquid,  after  twenty-four  hours,  deposits  helenin  in  long  quadrilateral 
prisms. 

Helenin  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  has  very  little  taste  or  odour.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  72^,  and  boils  between  275^ 
and  280®,  decomposing  more  or  less  at  the  same  time. 

Helenin  is  not  attacked  by  alkalis  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution ;  but  when 
heated  with  potash-lime,  it  jrields  a  resinous  compound,  which  remains  combined  with 
the  potash.  Strons  sulphuric  add  dissolves  it  with  blood-red  colour,  forming  a  con- 
jugated acid.    Hyiuochloric  acid  ^  is  absorbed  by  it  in  large  quantity. 

Dj  chloriiMt  with  the  aid  of  heat,  it  is  converted  into  chlorhelenin,  perhaps  C'H'^Cl^O* ; 
and  by  nitric  add  into  nitroheUnin,    Phosphoric  anhydride  converts  it  into  hdenene, 

HTiT  It  WTBXO  ACZB.  O^^O'^HO? — ^An  acid  obtained  from  sunflower  seeds, 
belonging,  according  to  Ludwig  and  Kromayer,  to  the  tannic  add  group.  By  boiling 
with  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  add  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  resolved  into 
fermentable  sugar,  and  an  add  vielet  colouring  matter. 

The  Sunflower.^  The  peeled  seeds  of  this  plant 
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contain,  aeoordin^  to  Ludwig  and  Kromayer  (Arch.  Fhann.^[2]  xciz.  1,  285): 
1.  HeliimUuc  aeid. — 2.  A  fat  oil,  amounting  to  40  per  cent  of  the  peeled  seeds.  ^ 
3.  A  small  quantity  of  fermentahU  sugar,  nncrystallisable,  and  capable  of  reducing 
euprie  oxide,  only  when  the  latter  is  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion.— i.  A  Bubstanoe  soluble  in  alcohol,  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  ether  in 
the  form  of  a  syrup,  not  directly  fermentable,  and  not  capable  of  reducing  cupric  oxide 
in  alkaline  solution,  but  oonyertible  by  boiling,  either  alone  or  with  ad£i,  into  a  sub* 
stance  which  reduces  cupric  to  cuprous  oxide,  and  perhaps  constituting  a  link  between 
inulin  and  sugar.—^.  Legwnin. — 6.  A  substance  perhaps  identical  with  inulin,  inso- 
luble in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  and  eonyerted  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  a  body 
which  reduces  cupric  to  cuprous  oxide. — 7.  Mulders'  homy  vegetable  albumin  (a 
body  resembling  cellulose,  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  add,  and  precipitable  from  this 
solution  by  water). — 8.  A  mixture  resembling  cerebrin,  and  another  resembling  oleo- 
phosphoric  acid. — 9.  Cellulose. 

Hie  nitrogenous  substance,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  remains  as  a 
gelatinous  mass  when  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  helian- 
thic  acid  with  a  protein-substance,  accompanied  by  a  soapy  compound. 

The  peeled  seeds  dried  in  the  air  at  mean  temperatures  yielded  4*2  per  cent,  ash,  of 
which  3*8  pts.  were  insoluble,  and  0*4  soluble  in  water. 


C»*H»«0\  (Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiv.  287.) -A  body  produced 
by  the  action  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  salicin : 

C^H'-O^  +  0  -  HK)  +  CH«H"0^ 
Salicin.  Hellcin. 

■ 

also,  together  with  benzoic  add,  by  boiling  benzo-heHdn  with  magnesia  (Pir  ia»  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi  380).  To  prepare  it,  1  pt  of  pulverised  salicin  is  mixed  with  10  pts. 
of  nitric  add  of  20°  Bm.  (specific  gravity  1*157),  and  the  mixture  is  left  to  itself  in  an 
open  vesseL  In  about  24  hours  the  salidn  is  completely  dissolved,  especially  if  the 
mixture  be  stirred  from  time  to  time,  and  crystals  of  hellcin  collect  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vesseL  The^  must  be  pressed  between  paper  and  purified  by  washing  with  ether 
till  the  ether  which  runs  on  no  longer  reddens  ferric  salts.  Salicin  yields  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  weight  of  helicin. 

Helicin  crystallises  in  small,  white,  very  slender  needles  containing  f  at.  water.  It 
is  neutral,  slightly  bitter,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  toater,  dissolves  very  ireely  in  boil- 
ing water ;  it  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol^  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  At  100^  C.  it  gives 
off  its  water  of  crystallisation,  amounting  to  4-54  per  cent.  At  175°  it  melts,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  gives  off  vapours  of  hydride  of  salicyL  Under  the  influence  of 
enmUinj  or  of  dilute  adds  or  alkaUs  at  the  boiling  heat,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and 
hydride  of  salicyl : 

C««H'«0»  +  BPO  =  C^»«0«  +  CH«0«. 

Helicin.  Gluco.*.         ^^^^^ 

At  ordinaiy  temperatures,  the  fixed  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  merely  increase  the 
solubility  of  helicin  in  water. 

B0iiMN.li«Uolii.  C»H««0»  -  C>*H»»(C'H*9)0^— This  compound,  which  is  related 
to  helidn  in  the  same  manner  as  populin  to  salidn,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  benzo-salicin 
(populin)  in  10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  nitric  add  of  specific  gravity  1*3.  It  crys- 
tallises in  tufts  of  silky  needles,  which  do  not  give  off  any  water  when  heated.  It  dis- 
solves in  boiling  water ;  and  if  the  first  drops  of  a  solution  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat 
oystallise  on  cooling,  the  crystallisation  extends  throughout  the  entire  mass ;  but  on 
again  applying  heat,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool  slowly  and  quietly,  it  solidifies  to 
a  eelatinous  pulp. 

Benzo-helidn  is  not  decomposed  by  emulsin,  but  alkalis  and  acids  convert  it  into 
benzoic  add,  hydride  of  salicyl,  and  glucose : 

C»H»»0"  +  2H*0  »  CH-O*  +  C'H«0«  +  C«H»«0«. 

Benso-  •  Bensoio         Hydride  m..-— 

hellcin.  acid.  ofsallcyL         Olucoie. 

By  boiling  with  magnesia  (or  other  bases  which  do  not  act  upon  helidn),  it  is  zeeolved 
into  benzoic  acid  and  helidn. 


C*'H'*BrO^H*0,  is  prepared  like  chlorhelidn,  and  exhibits  similar 
reactions,  but  always  separates  from  solution  in  the  gelatinous  form,  and  when  dry, 
forms  a  dirty  white  powder  without  any  appearance  of  crystallisation. 

CShlorlielloliif  C^'H*H]!10^  exists  in  two  modifications,  which  may  be  distinguished 
as  a  and  $. 

a  Cklorheliein  is  obtained  by  agitating  helidn  with  water  in  a  vessel  filled  with  chlorine. 
The  j^miuct  is  purified  by  pressure,  washing  with  cold  water,  and  solution  in  boiling 
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"Water,  the  liquid  as  it  cools  either  depositing  small  needles  of  monohydrated  chlor- 
helicin,  2C"M>*G10'.H'0,  or  solidifying  to  an  amorphous  jelly  containing  a  larger 
qnantihr  of  water. 

«  Chlorhelicin  is  inodorous,  bitter,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  vJoteTf  easily  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  contain  3  per  cent  water,  which  is  rather  more 
than  the  amount  required  by  the  formula  just  given  ^2*76  per  cent),  the  excess  pro- 
bably arising  from  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  gelatinous  a  chlorhelicin.  'mien 
heated  to  between  120^  and  130^,  they  give  off  the  whole  of  their  water,  and  the  re- 
maining anhydrous  a  chlorhelicin,  when  raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  gives  off 
vapours  of  hydride  of  chlorosalicyl.  This  product  is  likewise  obtained,  together  with 
glucose  or  its  products  of  decomposition,  on  heating  a  chlorhelicin  with  dilute  acids  or 
alkaUsy  or  by  treating  it  with  emulsin  : 

C"H'»C10'  +  H«0  -  C»H»C10«  +  C^»0«. 

fi  Chlorhelicin.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  helicin,  a  white 
granular  substance  is  obtained,  which  has  the  composition  of  a  chlorhelicin,  but  is 
insoluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  is  not  decomposed  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned  by  acids,  alkalis,  or  emulsin. 

BBlilCOZBZV.  C«B"0»*  (Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xLv.  292).— This  sub- 
stance, which  ma^  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  helicin  and  salicin  (C"H"0'  + 
C"H'H)^),  is  obtained  by  treating  salicin  with  nitric  acid  still  more  dilute  than  that 
which  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  helicin,  viz.  of  12^  Bm.  (specific  gravity  1*088). 
It  may  be  purified  by  wasking  with  cold  water  and  crystallisation  from  boiling  water. 
It  forms  needles  resembling  tiiose  of  helicin,  and  containing  |  at.  water  (2C^H'^0^^  + 
3H'0).  Under  the  influence  of  emulsin  it  is  decomposed  similarly  to  helicin,  yielding, 
however,  saligenin  in  addition  to  glucose  and  hydride  of  salicyl : 

CMH»*0»V+  2H»0  «  2C^>«0«  +  C'H«0«  +  C»H»0«. 

Hellcoldln.  Glucoie.         oytallcyl.        S*l»«enln. 

Alkalis  and  acids  act  in  the  same  manner,  the  latter,  however,  converting  the  saligenin 
into  saliretin  (C'H'O)  by  abstraction  of  water. 

Helicin,  salicin,  and  helico'idin  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as 
quinone,  colourless  hydroquinone,  and  green  hydroquinone. 

BBXiZOTSOFB  or  Bloodstone,  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  having  a  deep  green 
colour  with  blood-red  spots.    It  is  used  as  a  gem. 


The  Garden  or  Vineyard  Snail. — ^The  shell  and  operculum 
of  this  mollusc  have  been  analysed  by  B.  Wicke  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  79),  with 
the  following  results : — 

ceo.  MgH^O.      ^S"^    PiStSS...         «0.  O^^ 

Shell  .        .  9607  0-98  0-86  1-16  0-96  =   10000 

Operculum  .  86*75  0*96  5*36  0*16  0*36  6*42   »  10000 

W.  Wicke  (Ann<  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  224)  found  in  the  operculum  94*24  per  cent, 
carbonate,  and  6*73  per  cent  phosphate  of  calcium,  together  with  traces  of  ferric  oxide  and 
phosphate  of  magnesium.  He  supposes  that  the  phosphate  of  calcium  is  contained 
chiefly  in  the  small  nodules  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  operculum.  Joy  {ibid. 
Ixxxii.  365)  found  in  the  shell,  98*5  per  cent,  carbonate  of  calcium  and  1*5  organic 
matter,  but  no  phosphoric  acid,  silicic  acid,  fluorine,  magnesia,  or  alkalis.  Gob  ley  (J. 
Pharm.  [3]  xxxiii.  161)  found  that  the  shell  contained  70  per  cent  water,  and  when 
dried,  consisted  almost  wholly  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  small  quantities  of  earthy 
and  ferric  phosphates,  and  animal  matter. 

In  the  animal  itself,  CK>bley  found  a  peculiar  mucus,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  potassium,  which  gives  it  an  alkaline  reaction,  redissolves  in  water  eiter 
dryinff,  but  loses  this  property  after  a  while.  Goblejr  also  found,  besides  the  salts 
usually  occurring  in  the  animal  organism,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
a  peculiar  compound  of  animal  matter  with  carbonate  of  calcium,  partially  soluble  in 
water,  and  traces  of  iodine.  Ben  eke  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  249)  found  in  the 
animal,  a  peculiar  fat^  substance  called  myelin,  existing  also  in  the  brain  and  other 
organs  of  the  higher  animals,  which  swells  up  in  peculiar  forms  when  soaked  in  water. 

BBULBBOSm.  An  azotised  body  contained  in  the  root  of  black  hellebore 
(Hellebortis  hiemalis).  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the  root  with  alcohol,  diluting 
the  extract  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which  precipitates  a  resin,  and  concen- 
trating the  filtered  liquid. 

It  forms  colourless  ci^stals,  having  a  harsh  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  more  soluble  in  ether.  The  solutions  are  neutral  to  test-paper.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  heat>  also  by  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.    Heated  with  potash  it  gives  off 
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«mmoQi&     It  is  not  precipitated  teom  its  solutions  by  acetate  of  lead,  cUoride  of 
mercuiy,  or  iodide  of  potassium.     (W.  B  as  tick,  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  xii.  174.) 

H  M1»T»  KFialii  TA.  Called  also  Leelite.  A  Tarietv  of  felspar,  occurring  at  Giy- 
phjttan,  in  Sweden,  having  a  peculiar  waxy  lustre  and  deep  flesh-red  colour. 

and  SDUUUBVZV.    See  Helbnens  and  Hblknin  (p.  138). 

A  Tariety  of  chlonte  occurring  in  felspar  and  quartz.     (Dana,  ii. 
294> 

^  j»  M  ■■M  LM  'I'HOMTg.  A  Tariety  of  limestone,  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
distinguished  by  the  beautiful  red  and  green  iridescence  of  the  fossil  shells  which  it 
contains.  It  is  fi>und  in  Carinthia,  at  Halle  in  the  Tyrol,  and  other  localities,  and  is 
made  into  a  yariety  of  ornamental  articles.    (Handw.  d.  CSiem.  iiL  848.) 

BBLVnr.  TetraAedral  Garnet. — A  mineral  consisting  of  siUcate  of  manganese, 
iron,  and  glucinum,  combined  with  oxysulphide  of  manganese.  It  occurs  in  regular 
tetrahedrons.  Hardness  6  to  65,  rather  greater  than  that  of  felspar.  Specific  gravity  31 
to  3*3.  Lustre  yitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  Colour  wax-yellow,  inclining  to  yellowish 
brown  and  siskin-grchen.  Streak  uncoloured.  Subtranslucent.  Fracture  uneven.  On 
charcoal,  in  the  reducing  flame,  it  melts,  with  intumescence,  to  a  yellow  opaque  globule. 
When  finely  pulverised  it  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phydric  acid  and  separation  of  gelatinous  siuca. 

Analyses',  1,  2.  From  Saxony,  by  C.  Gmelin  (Pogg.  Ann.  iil  53).  3.  From 
Norway,  byKammelsberg  (^Mineralchemie^  p.  700) : 

SiO«  S  Al<03         G>0  Fe«0  Mo«0  J^iSj 

1.  35-27       .    .        1-44         8-03         8*00        42-12 

2.  33-26      505  1208  6-56        41-76  115  -     98-81 

3.  33-13       5-71        .     .       1116        400        4912  .    .  «   10342 

Hence  Bammelsbcrg  deduces  the  formula 

2{Mn ;  Fe)«S  .  3[2(Mn  ;  Fe)»0.2SiO«  +  2G«O.SiOT 

iHiich  is  reducible  to  the  form  of  an  orthosilicate  united  with  a  protosulphide, 

3M^SiO*.2M*S. 

Helvin  afibrds  the  only  known  example  of  a  native  compound  of  a  silicate  with  a 
sulphide.  It  is  found  in  the  gneiss  of  Schwarzenberg,  in  Saxony,  associated  with 
garnet,  quartz,  flints,  and  calcspar :  at  BreLtenbrunn,  in  Saxony ;  and  on  the  Horte* 
kalle,  a  mountain  in  the  Liesthal,  near  Brammen,  in  Norway.  ^ 

tOMU V  BSrv.    See  Bbomhtdbins. 

SOKVOWBB.  Binary  compounds  containing  1  at.  of  an  electro- 
negative  or  chlorous  radide,  combined  with  2  or  4  at.  of  a  monatomic  electro-positive 
or  basylous  radicle,  according  as  the  electro-negative  radicale  is  mono-  or  di-atomic, 
e.g.  hemichloride  of  copper  =  Cu*Cl;  hemioxide  of  copper,  Cu*0  (Cua=3l-6).  Such 
compounds  are  often  called  di'Compounds ;  but  this  term  is  used  in  this  Dictionary  in 
a  different  sense  (ii  321). 

See  Cbtstalloobapht  (ii.  121,  128,  136, 140,  150,  156). 

^OOITB  8SRZB8.  A  name  applied  by  Schi el  (Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm« 
1860,  p.  44)  to  series  of  organic  compounds,  the  terms  of  which  dijSer  &om  cne  another 
by  «CH. 

BXBOMOSFBZBX.  Hemimorphous  crystals,  according  to  most  authors,  are 
those  which  are  unsymmetrically  terminated  at  the  two  ends  of  the  principal  axis, 
e,g,  siliceous  calamine  (i.  714),  sulphate  of  magnesium  (ii.  150).  Laurent,  how- 
ever (Coropt  chim.  1849,  p.  269),  applied  the  same  term  to  bodies  which  are  similar, 
or  to  a  certain  extent  analogous,  in  composition  {d^une  certaine  analogie  dans  Uur 
composition^  and  crystallise  m  forms  (belonging  to  the  same  or  to  different  systems) 
in  which  some  of  the  dihedral  angles  are  nearly  equal,  while  the  rest  are  yeiy 
uoequaL 

Syn.  with  Siliceous  Calamine  (i  714). 

C"H>«0».  (Wohler  [1844],  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  i.  17.— 
Blyth,  ibid.  1.  36  and  43. — Anderson,  ibid.  Ixxxvi.  194.— Matthiessen  and 
Foster,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xi.  58  ;  ftirther,  PhiL  Trans.  1863 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  346.)— 
This  acid  is  produced :  1.  By  the  oxidation  of  opianic  acid:  C"H"0»  +  0  «  C"H»»0«, 
which  may  be  effected  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid  ( W^ohler), 
or  of  aqueous  dichloride  of  platinum  (Blyth).— 2.  By  the  oxidation  of  narcotine  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  (Anderson),  or  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  per* 
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oxide  of  manganeBO  and  hydrochloric  add  (Wdhler),  or  with  exeeas  of  aqueous 
dichloride  of  platinum  (Bly  th).  In  these  reactions,  the  narcotine  is  first  converted 
into  opianic  acid,  which  then  suffers  ftuther  decomposition. — 3.  Together  with  meoonin, 
by  the  decomposition  of  opianic  acid  under  the  influence  of  caustic  potash(Matthiessen 
and  Foster): 

2C"H»«0«   -t    C'«H»*0«  +  C'«H'«0« 

Opianic  acid.  Meconin.       Hemipinic  add. 

Preparation, — 1.  Opianic  acid  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  with  water  and  per- 
oxide of  lead ;  dilute  sulphuric  add  is  added  drop  b^  drop  till  carbonic  add  begins  to 
escape ;  the  liquid  is  left  to  cool  partially ;  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  b^  drops  till 
all  the  lead  is  predpitat^d,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  the  ctvBtallising  point 
The  first  ciystais  are  sometimes  mixed  with  unaltered  opianic  acid,  but  are  easily 
purified  fipom  it  by  their  much  greater  solubility  in  water  (Wohler) 2.  The  mother- 
liquor  resulting  from  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  add  upon  narcotine  {q.  v.\  after  the 
separation  of  meconin,  cotamine  and  opianic  add,  contains  hemipinic  add,  which  may 
be  obtained  by  predpitating  this  mother-liquor  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing 
the  precipitate  with  sulphy dric  acid.     (Anderson.) 

3.  Opianic  acid  is  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  potash-ley ;  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness ;  and  the  resulting  alkaline  mass,  consisting  of  meconin  and  hemipinate 
of  potassium,  is  dissolved  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  mixed  with  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  meconin  is  separated  as  an  oil,  carrying  down  with 
it  the  greater  part  of  the  hemipinic  acid.  The  acidified  liquid,  when  quite  cold,  is 
poured  off  from  the  solid  cake  of  meconin  and  hemipinic  acid  formed  at  the  bottom, 
and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  so  as  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of 
potassium ;  this  salt  is  washed  with  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  washings  are  mixed  with 
the  concentrated  mother-liquor ;  and  the  fresh  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  thus 
predpitated  is  removed  by  filtration  or  decantation.  The  dear  liquid  is  eva- 
porated nearly  to  dryness  over  the  Water-bath ;  the  residue  thus  obtained  is 
again  treated  with  alcohol  to  separate  the  last  portion^  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium; and  the  alcoholic  solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated.  On  dissolving  the 
froduct  of  these  operations,  together  with  the  original  precipitate  of  meconin  and 
emipinic  acid,  in  boiling  water,  and  rendering  the  solution  slightly  alkaline  by 
ammonia,  nearly  all  the  meconin  crystallises  out  as  the  solution  cools,  wmle  hemipinate 
of  ammonium  remains  in  solution,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  meconin.  For 
complete  purification,  the  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  hemipinate  of  lead,  after  thorough  washing,  is  decomposed  under  water 
by  sulphydric  acid  (Matthiessen  and  Foster).  This  mode  of  preparation  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  oxidation  process ;  because  in  the  latter  it  is  difficult  to  arrest  the  action 
at  the  right  pointy  so  that  there  is  always  a  risk,  either  of  leaving  opianic  add  undecom- 
posed,  or  of  losing  a  portion  of  the  hemipinic  acid  by  further  oxidation.    (See  below.) 

Properties. — Hemipinic  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  oblique  rhombic  prisms 
(Wohler),  or  large  flat  rhombohedrons  (Blyth).  It  has  a  slightly  add  astringent 
taste,  and  a  strong  add  reaction.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  W€Uer,  more  eadly 
in  alcohol  and  in  (thtr.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  give  off  13*73  per  cent. 
(  =  2  at)  water  at  100°  C.  At  180^  it  melts,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on 
cooling.  Heated  between  two  watch-glasses,  it  sublimes  in  shining  laminae  like 
benzoic  acid. 

Decompositions. — Hemipinic  acid  bums  with  a  bright  flame.  Heated  with  peroxide 
of  lead  and  stdphttric  acid^  it  appears  to  be  completely  resolved  into  water  and  carbonic 
anhydride  (Wohler);  distilled  with  excess  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid^  it  is  com- 
pletely resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride,  iodide  of  methyl,  and  hypogallic  add 
(Matthiessen  and  Foster): 

C"H'»0«  +   2HI  »  C'H«0*  +   2CH«I   +   C0« 

Hemipinic  Hypogallic        Iodide  of 

-    acid.  acid.  methyl. 

Heated  with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid — either  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  about  110®,  or  in  an  open  vessel  connected  with  a  condenser,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  condensed  vapour  flows  back  into  the  mixture,  and  with  an  appa- 
ratus for  evolving  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  so  that  the  liquid  can  be  kept  constantly 
saturated  with  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride,  chloride  of  methyl,  and  an 
acid  having  the  composition  CH'O*,  homologous,  therefore,  with  hypogallic  acid : 

C'«H»*0«  +   HCl  -  CO*  +   CH«C1  +  C«H«0*. 

This  acid  (not  yet  named)  crystallises  in  long  transparent  prisms,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  not  much  more  soluble  in  boilins  water,  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
When  heated,  it  begins  to  sublime  without  decomposition  at  about  200^  C,  and  bears 
a  temperature  of  more  than  245®  without  alteration,  but  at  a  still  higher  temperature 
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it  mekflt  and  aolidifles  to  a  ezystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  stiooff  sul- 
phuric add,  and  ciystallises  unchanged  from  a  warm  saturated  solution ;  a  cold  solu- 
tion is  not  precipttated  by  water.  U  gives  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride ;  with 
nitrate  of  sOrer  it  forms  a  white  precipitate^  which  blackens  on  boiling.  (Mat- 
thiessen  and  Foster.) 

When  the  mother-liquor  ftom  which  this  acid  has  crystallised  is  subjected  to  Uie 
prolon^^  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  hypogallic  add  appears  to  be  formeoL  (Mat- 
thiessen  and  Foster.) 

Htmipinates. — ^Hemipinic  add  is  dibasic,  its  normal  salts  being  represented  by 
the  finmula  C'HIi'O'.  It  is  distinguished  from  opianic  add  by  forming  insoluble 
sahs  with  lead^  siher,  and  iron.  The  ammoniumstdt  forms  crystals  permanent  in 
the  air. 

The  neutral  potOBnum-sali  is  veiy  soluble  and  difficult  to  crystallise. 

The  aeid  potasshtm-Bolt,  C**H*EO* .  f H*0,  forms  large  hexagonal  tables,  easily 
0oluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.    It  ^yes  off  its  water  at  100^. 

Barium^sait — When  a  solution  of  hemipinic  add  is  neutralised  with  baryta-water, 
or  when  solutions  of  hemipinate  of  ammonium  and  chloride  of  barium  are  mixed  to- 
gether, the  liquid  remains  clear  for  a  long  while  if  left  to  itself;  but  on  boiling  it  for 
a  short  time,  small,  shining  crystalline  plates  of  hemipinate  of  barium  are  predpitated, 
and  soon  fill  the  liquid,  provided  the  solutions  used  were  not  too  dilute.  The  liquid 
on  eooKng  redissolves  this  predpitate,  and  becomes  almost  or  quite  dear ;  but  after 
standing  for  a  few  hours,  or  for  a  day  or  two,  it  again  deposits  hemipinate  of  barium, 
but  this  time  in  feathery  tufts  of  very  small  sillcy  needles ;  if  the  liquid  be  now  again 
heated,  these  feathery  crystals  redissolve,  and  the  dystalline  plates  again  make  their 
appearance.  This  reaction  afibrds  the  means  of  recognising  hemipinic  add,  even  when 
present  in  small  quantity  only.     (Matt hie ssen  and  Foster.) 

Ferric  hemipinate  is  a  predpitate  of  a  fine  orange-yellow  colour  (Blyth),  The 
iead-tali  is  a  white  predpitate  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  aqueous  acetate  of 
lead,  whence  it  separates  in  transparent  nodules  (W  6  h le  r).  The  silver-salt^  C'*H"Ag*0*, 
is  a  white  predpitate  insoluble  in  water. 

Ethyl'hemipinie  acid,  C»*H»(C*H»)0«.  |HK),  is  obtained  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric add  gas  mto  a  solution  of  hemipinic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol  It  crystallises 
in  bulky  ne^es,  which  give  off  their  water  (9*6  per  cent.)  at  100^.  It  has  a  strong 
acid  reaction,  is  very  sHghtly  soluble  in  cold  water,  rather  more  in  boiling  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  predpitates  ferric  salts,  but  not  lead-  or  silver-salts.  The  ethyl- 
hemipinates  are  difficult  to  purify.  The  barium-salt  forms  needles  grouped  inti^. 
(Anderson.) 

Syn.  with  Gltooobn  (ii  906). 

A  variety  of    heavy  spar  containing  bitimiinous  matter,   and 
distinguished  by  the  hepatic  odour  which  it  emits  when  rubbed  or  struck. 

BBPTTXk  C'H'*.  Oenanthyl, — The  radide,  not  yet  isolated,  of  heptylic  or 
cenanthylic  alcohol  and  its  derivatives. 

BBPTTIi*  AGBTiLTB   OV.    C»H"0«  =  ^'i?{o.     (Bonis    and   Carle t, 

Compt.  rend.  Iv.  140;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  363. — Schorl emmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
xvi.  217). — This  compound  is  obtained : — 1.  By  heating  cenantbol  (heptylic  aldehyde, 
C^"0)  with  zinc  and  gladal  acetic  add.  The  nascent  hydrogen  thereby  liberated 
unites  with  the  oenanthol,  forming  heptylic  alcohol ;  and  this,  with  the  excess  of  acetic  acid 
forms  acetate  of  heptyl.  On  washing  the  product  with  water,  and  agitating  it  with  acid 
sulphite  of  sodium,  to  remove  undecomposed  oenanthol,  the  acetate  of  heptyl  is 
obtained  as  an  oil  floating  on  the  surface  (Bouis  and  Car  let). — 2.  By  decomposing 
chloride  of  heptyl  with  acetate  of  potassium.  The  two  substances,  mixed  with  glacial 
acetic  add,  are  heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  160° — 160°  C,  for  twelve  hours.  The  products 
of  the  reaction  are  chloride  of  potassium,  acetate  of  heptvl,  and  heptylene.  On  diluting 
the  contents  of  the  tubes  with  water,  drying  the  light  oil^  liquid  which  separates  with 
chloride  of  caldum,  and  subjecting  it  to  fractional  distillation,  the  heptylene,  which 
boils  at  96°,  is  easily  separated  frx>m  the  acetate  of  heptyl,  the  boiling  point  of  which 
is  much  higher  (Sch or lemmer).  Alcohol  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  instead 
of  facial  acetic  add,  but  it  is  less  convenient,  as  the  last  portions  of  the  chloride  are 
then  very  slow  to  decompose,  requiring  a  heat  of  200°  continued  for  several  days. 
(Schorlemmer.) 

Acetate  of  heptyl  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  having  an  agreeable 
fruity  odour,  and  boiling  at  180°  (Bonis  and  Carlet),  between  179°  and  181° 
(Schorlemmer),  which  is  about  10°  higher  than  it  should  be  according  to  Kopp's 
law  (p.  90).  It  contains,  according  to  the  mean  of  Schorlemmer's  analyses,  68*18  per 
cent,  carbon,  and  11'54  hydrogen,  the  formula  requiring  68*36  carbon  and  11*39 
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hydrogen. — Bj  distillation  with  potaah-ley,  it  yields  acetate  of  potassium  and  heptylic 
aioohol. 


I  OF.  This  compound  is  slowly  produced,  with  evolution 
of  hydrobromic  add,  when  bromine  is  added  to  hydride  of  heptyl,  and  the  mixture  is 
either  exposed  to  sunshine  or  heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  100^ ;  the  action  may  be 
auickened  by  adding  a  little  iodine.  On  distilling  the  product,  a  large  quantity  of  un- 
decomposed  hydride  passes  oyer  first,  and,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises  to  1 10°,  the 
residue  begins  to  decompose  and  blacken.     (Schorlemmer,  loc,  cit,) 

BSPm,  CBXiOSXSB  or.  CWKH  (Petersen,  Ann.  Oh.  Fhamu  cxviii.  74. 
— Scliorlemmer,  Chem. Soc  J. xv. 423 ;  xvi.  217, 426). — Obtained: — 1.  By  the  action 
of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  heptylic  alcohol,  and  purified  by  washing  and  distilla- 
tion in  the  usual  way  (Petersen). — 2.  By  the  action  of  chlorine,  or  better  of  chloride  of 
iodine,  on  hydride  of  heptyl.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed,  not  in  excess,  into  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  hydride  of  heptvl;  the  unattacked  portion  of  the  hydride  is  then  distilled  off, 
and  the  chloride  of  heptyl  is  separated  by  fractional  distillation  from  the  portion  boilins 
between  140^  and  160^  (Scnorlemmer). — 8.  In  like  manner,  from  ethyUam)? 
(CH*.C*H"),  which  is  isomeric  with  hydride  of  heptyl.  The  product  yields,  by  frac- 
tional distillation,  two  liquids  of  constant  boiling  point,  in>.,  chloride  of  heptyl,  and 
monochlorinated  chloride  of  heptyl,  which  are  easily  separated  by  distillation,  as  their 
boiling  points  differ  by  40°.     (Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  426.) 

Chloride  of  heptyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an  agreeable  fruity  odour,  and  burn- 
ing with  a  smotv  green-bordered  flame.  Specific  gravity  0*891  at  19°.  (Schorlemmer); 
0*9983  at  55°  (ret  er  s  e  n).  Boiling  point  of  the  chloride  obtained  from  castor-oil  alcohol 
«sl76°  (Petersen);  of  that  obtamed  from  hydride  of  heptyl  or  from  ethyl-amyl 
» 160°  (Schorlemm  er).  This  difference  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  two  isomenc 
modifications  of  chloride  of  heptyl.  Neither  boiling  point  agrees  very  well  with  that 
calculated  according  to  Kopp's  law  (p.  91) :  for  the  average  difference  for  homolo- 
gous chlorides  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  (>H*'+\  is  about  30°,  chloride  of  ethyl  boiling 
at  11°,  and  chloride  of  amyl  at  101° :  hence  chloride  of  heptyl  should  boil  at  about 
161°. 

Chloride  of  heptyl  contains,  according  to  Petersen's  analyses,  from  61*68  to  62*25 
per  cent,  carbon,  11*01  to  11*28  hydrogen,  and  26*46  chlorine,  the  formula  requiring 
62*45  C,  11*16  H,  and  26*36  CL  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ethisr.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  acetate  of  potassium  and  alcohol  or  glacial 
acetic  acid,  it  yields  acetate  of  heptyl  (p.  141) ;  and  when  heated  in  like  manner  with 
alcoholic  sidpkydrate  of  potassium^  it  yields  sulphydrate  of  heptyl.  It  is  scarcely  acted 
upon  by  strong  potash-ley j  even  when  heated  with  it  in  sealed  tubes  to  180°  for  several 
days,  only  a  small  quantity  of-  heptylone  being  formed,  and  not  a  trace  of  heptylic 
alcohol.     (Schorlemmer.) 

Monochlorinated  Chloride  of  H^tyl,  C^ff*Cl.Cl,  isomeric,  if  not  identical,  with 
chloride  of  heptylene,  C'H"C1*  is  obtained,  together  with  chloride  of  heptyl,  by 
the  action  of  chloride  of  iodine  on  ethyl-amyl  (see  above).  It  boils  at  190°,  and  gives 
by  analysis  41*85  per  cent,  chlorine,  the  formula  requiring  42*01.     (Schorlemmer.) 
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C'H»«0  - ^'2  *  ( ^*    Jif^f'yl^  or  Oenanthylie  alco- 


hol.— ^This  alcohol  occurs,  together  with  others,  in  the  fiisel-oil  from  the  brandy 
distilled  from  maic  of  grapes  (Weintreber-fuselol),  The  portion  of  this  liquid 
boiling  above  133°  C.  contains  several  alcohols  of  the  series  C^H^'^'^O,  higher  than 
amylic  alcohol ;  and  by  subjecting  it  to  repeated  fractional  distillation,  a  portion  may 
be  obtained  which  boils  between  155°  and  160°,  and  exhibits  the  composition  and 
reactions  of  heptylic  alcohol.  (Paget,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Paris,  1862,  p.  59  ;  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  365.) 

Heptylic  alcohol  is  likewise  obtained : — 1.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
ctnanthol,  C^H"0  (Bonis  and  Carlet).  The  oenanthol  is  treated  with  zinc  and 
glacial  acetic  acid,  as  already  described  (p.  143),  and  the  resulting  acetate  of  heptyl, 
distilled  with  potash,  yields  the  alcohol. — 2.  From  hydride  of  heptyl,  that  compound 
being  first  converted  into  chloride,  the  chloride  into  acetate,  and  the  acetate  into  the 
alcohol  by  distillation  with  potash.     (Schorlemmer.) 

3.  By  distilling  ridnoleate  of  potassium  or  sodium  with  excess  of  the  caustic 
alkali  (L  98).  When  castor-oil  is  sai>onified  with  potash  and  the  resulting  soap  (ri* 
cinoleate  of  potassium)  is  distilled  with  excess  of  solid  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
and  an  oily  liquid  passes  over,  containing  an  alcohol,  or  perhaps  two,  homologous 
with  ethylic  alcohol,  together  with  an  aldehyde  or  an  acetone,  while  sebate  of  potas- 
sium remains  in  the  retort.  Bonis,  who  first  observed  Uiis  reaction,  originally 
regarded  the  volatile  oily  product  as  octylic  or  capirlic  alcohol  (Compt  rend,  xxxiii. 
144 ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixtt.  304).  Soon  afterwards  (Institut,  1851,  p.  258 ;  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  306)  he  pronounced  it  to  be  heptylic  alcohol ;  but  ultimately  (Compt. 
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rend.  xxxTiii.  936 ;  xli.  603 ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  395 ;  xcvii.  34 ;  in  detail,  Ann. 
CIl  Phy&  [3]  xliv.  77 ;  xlviil.  99),  after  having  succeeded  in  purifying  the  alcohol 
more  completely  than  before,  he  returned  to  his  first  opinion,  which  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  analysis  of  several  derivatives  of  the  alcohol  by  himself,  and  also  by 
Mosehnin  (Ann.  Ch. Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  IIIX  Squire  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  108),  and 
Cah oars  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  399). — On  the  other  hand,  Eailton  (Chem.  Soc. 
Qn.  J.  vi  206),  from  a  determination  of  the  vapour-density,  and  Wills  {ibid.  307), 
from  an  analyBis  of  the  alcohol,  and  from  the  examination  of  some  of  its  compound 
ethers,  concluded  that  it  is   heptylic  alcohol     Somewhat  later,  Limpricht  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xciii.  242)  showed  that  the  oily  distillate  obtained  as  above  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  acid  sul- 
phite of  sodium;  and  by  distilling  this  compound  with  excess  of  caustic  alkali,  he 
obtained  a  liquid  having  the  composition  of  octylic  or  capiylic  aldehyde,  CH'*0, 
which  he  accordingly  regarded  as  the  chief  product  of  the  dis^ation  of  ricinoleic  acid 
with  excess  of  potash.     According  to  Stadeler,  however  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixii.  241 ; 
Jahresber.  1857,  p.  361),  the  compound  C"H'*0  is  not  capryUc  aldehyde,  but  the 
isomeric  compound,  methyl-oenanthyl,  CH'.C'H^O,  belonging  to  the  class  of  acetones 
(L  31),  and  its  formation  takes  place  simultaneously  with  that  of  heptylic  alcohol, 
in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equations : 

C»»H«0»     +     2KH0     =     CH»C'H»»0     +     C"H"K«0*       +       2H* 

Ricinoleic  MethTl-  Sebate  of 

add.  oenanth>l.  potassium. 

C'«H«0»     +     2KH0     =       C'H'«0  +     C'»H>«K»0*       +       CH« 

Ricinoleic  Heptylic  Sebate  of  Harsh 

■eld.  alcohol.  potassium.  gas. 

The  evolution  of  marsh  gas,  which  the  latter  equation  supposes,  has  not^  however, 
been  observed  :  the  gas  evolved  appears  to  be  in  all  cases  pure  hydrogen.  Stadeler^s 
analysis  of  the  alcohol  agrees  very  closely  with  the  formula  of  heptylic  alcohol.  Similar 
results  have  been  obtained  by  P  e  ters  e  n  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  69),  who  analysed  the 
alcohol  after  carefully  freeing  it  from  methyl-cenanthyl,  and  also  some  of  its  derivatives, 
all  of  which  gave  results  agreeing  with  the  7-carbon  formulae.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dachauer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi  269),  from  his  analyses  of  the  carefully-purified 
alcohol  and  several  of  its  derivatives,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  volatile 
products  of  the  reaction  are  methyl-cenanthyl  and  octylic  alcohol,  the  formation  of  the 
latter  differing  from  that  of  the  former,  only  by  the  evolution  of  2  at.  hydrogen  instead 
of  four: 

C>*H»*0»     +     2KH0       -       C«H"0     +     C'»H'«K«0*  +  H« 

Ricinoleic  Octylic  alcohol.  Sebate  of 

acid.  «'wi,j.«,€Mvu«wi.  potassium. 

From  these  various  statements  it  appears  probable  that  both  heptylic  and  octylic 
alcohol  may  be  produced  in  this  reaction.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
percentage  of  carbon  in  the  two  alcohols  differs  by  only  1*4  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
percentage  of  carbon  in  heptylic  alcohol  (72*4)  might  easily  be  raised  to  that  of 
octylic  alcohol  (73*8)  by  the  admixture  of  a  certain  quantity  of  methyl-oenanthyl, 
which  contains  more  carbon  than  either  of  them  (75*0  per  cent.),  and  is  very  difficult 
to  separate  from  the  aleohoL  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  'the  alcohol  obtained  may 
be  in  all  cases  the  heptylic,  but  that  some  chemists  who  have  anal3rscd  it  have  not 
succeeded  in  completely  removing  the  methyl-cenanthyl.  On  the  other  hand,  assuming 
the  received  formula  of  ricinoleic  acid  to  be  correct  (and  it  is  confirmed  by  Petersen's 
analyses,  loe.  cit,\  the  formation  of  the  7-carbon  alcohol,  together  with  sebacic  acid, 
does  not  account  for  the  whole  of  the  carbon,  unless  we  suppose  marsh  gas  to  bo 
evolved,  which  has  not  been  observed  by  any  one.  The  subject,  therefore,  requires 
further  investigation. 

Preparation  of  HeptyUc  alcohol  from  Castor-oil. — The  oil  is  saponified  with  caustic 
soda^  and  the  ricinoleate  of  sodium,  separated  in  the  usual  way  by  common  salt^  is 
distilled  by  small  portions  with  excess  of  caustic  soda,  as  long  as  the  distillate  continues 
to  pass  over  colourless.  The  portion  collected  between  170°  and  180°  is  rectified  over 
solid  potash,  washed,  and  shaken  up  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of 
sodium ;  and  the  thick  pulp  which  forms  after  a  while  is  separated  from  the  mother- 
liquor  by  pressing  it  and  transferring  it  to  a  moist  filter.  The  whole  mass  is  then 
repeatedly  agitated  with  ether,  in  which  the  alcohol  is  soluble,  but  the  compound  of 
the  acetone  with  the  alkaline  sulphite  is  insoluble.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  filtered 
off;  the  ether  removed  by  distillation,  the  residual  oil  again  mixed  with  strong  solution 
of  acid  sulphit'O  of  sodium  and  set  aside  for  several  days ;  the  watery  liquid  again  separated 
from  the  mass,  which  has  now  become  gelatinous  :  this  mass  is  exhausted  with  ether ; 
and  the  oil  obtained  from  this  ethereal  solution  is  again  treated  several  times  with 
sulphite  of  sodium,  being  ultimately  left  in  contact  with  it  for  several  weeks,  or  as  long 
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as  any  small  quantity  of  gelatinous  precipitate  continues  to  separate.  The  oil  finally 
obtained  after  evaporating  the  ether  is  rectified  over  a  small  quantity  of  hydrate  of 
potassium,  then  washed  with  water  and  dried  The  product  thus  obtained  is  heptylic 
alcohol.    (Petersen.) 

Properties. — ^Heptylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  common  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Specific  gravity  0819  at  23°  (St  ad  el  er).  Vapour- 
density  4*34  (Petersen),  4*16  (Faget),  4*019,  by  determination  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  (Railton):  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  «  4*04.  Boiling  point  179«>  (Wills), 
between  177  and  177-6<>  (Stadeler),  178-6°  (Petersen),  166°  (Bonis  and  Carlet). 
between  166®  and  160°  (Faget).  These  differences,  as  with  the  chloride,  indicate  the 
existence  of  two  modifications  of  the  alcohol.  The  calculated  boiling  point,  according 
to  Kopp's  law,  is  173°  (p.  90),  so  that  the  heptylic  alcohol  obtained  from  castor-oil 
appears  to  be  the  normal  compound,  whereas  the  alcohol  obtained  from  brandy  fusel- 
oil,  and  that  produced  from  oenanthol,  appear  to  correspond  with  Wanklyn  and  Erlen- 
meyer's  /3-hexylic  alcohol,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  boils  at  134°,  and  137  +  19  « 166. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  heptylic  alcohol  as  determined  by 
calculation  and  by  analysis : 


Calculation. 

Wills. 

Stadeler, 
mean. 

Petersen. 

Faget 

Schorleminer, 
meon. 

c 

84 

72-4 

72-79 

72-33 

72-21 

72-43 

72-25 

H" 

16 

13-8 

13-67 

13-66 

13-99 

13-84 

14-24 

0 

16 
116 

13-8 
100-0 

13-64 

14-12 

13-80 
10000 

13-73 
100-00 

13-61 

D'H'»0 

10000 

10000 

10000 

Faget's  alcohol  was  obtained  from  brandy  fusel-oil  (p.  144) ;  Schorlemmer  s  was  pre- 
pared from  hydride  of  heptyl  obtained  from  Boghead  naphtha ;  the  other  three  from  castor- 
oil.  Petersen  observes  that  the  purification  of  the  alconol  did  not  always  succeed  so  com- 
pletely as  in  the  sample  whose  analysis  is  above  given  ;  in  one  specimen  he  found 
72-96  per  cent,  carbon  and  13*37  hydrogen.  Bonis,  Moschnin,  andDachauer,  as  already 
observed,  have  obtained  by  their  analyses  of  the  castor-oil  alcohol,  results  agreeing 
more  nearly  with  the  formula  C"H»H),  viz.  Bouis,  73-6  C,  13-9  H;  Moschnin,  736  C, 
13-8  H;  Dachauer,  738  C,  13-9  H  (calc.  73-8  C,  13-8  H).    See  Octylic  Alcohol. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Heptylic  alcohol  distilled  Yiiih.  chloride  of  zinc^  yields  heptylene, 
C'H**  (Bouis  and  Carlet). — 2.  Heated  with  potash-lime^  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and 
is  converted  into  oenanthvlic  acid,  C'H"0'  (Faget). — 3.  With  pentacAloride  of  phos- 
pkorvs,  it  yields  chloride  of  heptyl  (Petersen),  and  with  iodine  and  phosphorus, 
iodide  of  heptyl  (Schorlemmer). — 4.  With  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  heptyl-sulphuric 
acid,  CH'«SO* (Petersen). 

BaFTYX,  KTBSX9B  OV.  CH'^-CH^.H.— This  compound  occurs,  together 
with  several  of  its  homologues,  in  rectified  American  petroleum  (Pelouze  and  C  a  h  o  u  r  s, 
Compt.  rend  Ivi.  606;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  lOO.—Schorlemmer,  Proc.  Lit.  Phil. 
Soc.  Manchester,  March  13,  1863  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  216)  and  in  the  light  oil  obtained 
from  the  tar  of  cannel-coal  (Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  423) :  it  is  also  pro- 
duced, together  with  some  of  its  homologues  and  other  hydrocarbons,  by  distilling 
amy  lie  alcohol  with  chloride  of  zinc  (A.  Wurtz,  Compt  rend.  ivi.  1164,  1246;  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxxviii.  226.) 

1.  Rectified  American  petroleum  may  be  6eparat4?d  by  fractional  distillation  into 
the  hydrides  of  twelve  alcohol-radicles,  from  hydride  of  tettyl,  C*H'*,  boiling  at  a  few 
degrees  above  0°  to  hydride  of  pentadecatyl,  C**H",  boiling  between  255°  and  260°, 
besides  others  of  still  higher  boiling  point  (see  Hydrides).  When  the  liquid  which 
remains  after  the  separation  of  the  hydrides  of  amyl,  boiling  at  30°,  and  hexyl, 
at  68°,  is  submitted  to  further  rectification,  the  temperature  remains  constant  for 
some  time  between  90°  and  96°;  and  if  the  portion  which  passes  over  between 
these  temperatures  be  collected  apart  and  again  carefully  rectified,  the  quantity 
of  material  being  somewhat  considerable,  a  product  may  be  isolated  which,  after  puri- 
fication by  shaking  it  up  with  very  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  washing  with  dilute 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  dehydration  with  chloride  of  calcium,  boils  between  92°  and 
94°:  this  is  hydride  of  heptyl.    (Pelouze  and  Cahours.) 

2.  The  mixture  of  oils  obtained  by  distilling  cannel-coal  at  as  low  a  temperature  as 
possible,  is  left  in  contact  for  several  days  with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
frequently  shaken  ;  the  oil  is  then  poured  off,  washed  with  water,  and  distilled ;  and  the 
distillate,  consisting  of  benzene  and  benzylene  (toluene),  together  with  the  hydrides  of 
the  alcohol-radicles,  is  repeatedly  shaken  with  strong  nitric  acid,  to  convert  the  benzene 
and  benzylene  into  nitio-compounds,  until,  on  adding  water  to  the  liquid,  no  further 
separation  of  these  compounds  occurs,  The  portion  unacted  upon  by  the  nitric  acid  is 
then  washed  with  water,  dried  over  potash,  and  repeatedly  rectified  over  sodium.  The 
liquid  thus  obtained  yields  by  fractional  distillation,  hydnde  of  amyl,  C*H'^  boiling  at 
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390_4oo  C^  hydride  of  hexyl  at  eS®— 70°  hydride  of  heptyl  at  980— 99°,  and 
hydride  of  oc^l  at  119°— 120o.     (Schorlemm  er.) 

3.  The  distillate  obtained  by  heating  amylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  rinc  consists 
of  amylene  and  oomponnds  polymeric  with  it,  together  with  hydride  of  amyl,  and 
smaller  quantities  of  the  hydrides  of  hexyl,  heptyl,  &c.,  np  to  C"H^^  Heptylene  and 
hydride  of  heptyl  are  contained  in  the  portion  of  the  distillate  boiling  between  85° 
and  96^,  and  may  be  separated  by  converting  the  heptylene  into  a  bromide  and  distil- 
ling, the  hydride  of  heptyl  then  passing  over  first.    (Wurtz.) 

Hydride  of  heptyl  is  a  thin  mobile  liquid,  having  a  faint  but  pleasant  odour,  and 
Iximing  with  a  slightljr  smoky  flame.  Specific  gravity  07122  at  16° ;  0709  at  17*5° 
(Schorlemmer).  Boils  at  98°— 99°  (Schorlemmer),  at  92°— 94°  (Pelouze  and 
Cahoars).  Yapour^density  by  experiment^  3*49  —  3*69  (Schorlemmer),  3*616 
(Pelouze  and  Cahours) ;  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  «  3*46.  It  gives  by  analysis  83*93 
and  84*0  per  cent,  carbon,  16*13  and  16*1  hydrogen,  the  formula  requiring  84  G  and  16  H 
(Schorlemmer).  By  chlorine,  and  more  quickly  by  chloride  of  todine,  it  is  converted 
into  chloride  of  heptyl.  Chlorine  passed  into  hydride  of  heptyl  forms,  besides  chloride 
of  heptyl,  small  quantities  of  some  other  chlorine-compounds,  which,  when  distilled 
with  sodium,  yield  a  liquid  boiling  at  95° — 100°  and  having  the  odour  and  composition 
of  heptylene  (Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  424).  With  bromine,  hydride  of  heptyl 
appears  to  yield  bromide  of  heptyl  (p.  144). 

BBFTTXv  ZOOZBB  OV.  C'H'^L — Obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  phos- 
phorus on  heptylic  alcohol  (Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  219. — Petersen, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviiL  74).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  quickly 
turning  brown  in  contact  with  the  air,  boiling  at  190°  (Schorlemmer),  192° 
(Pe  tersen).  Composition  by  analysis,  37*19  per  cent  C,  6*73  H,  and  56*18  I ;  by  calcu- 
lation, 37'17  C,  6*64  H,  and  5619  I.  It  is  instantly  decomposed  by  alcoholic  nitrate  of 
silver,  tJhe  whole  of  the  iodine  being  separated  as  iodide  of  silver.    (Schorlemmer.) 

BBPTTX,  SV&VBTBSATB  OF.  CH**S  -  C^Hl^H.S.—  Obtained  by  heating 
chloride  of  heptyl  with  alcoholic  sulphydrate  of  potassium  in  a  sealed  tube.  Colour- 
less liquid,  boQing  between  155°  and  158°,  having  a  mercaptanlike,  as  well  as  aromatic, 
odour,  and  exhibiting  all  the  characteristic  reactions  of  the  mercaptans.  (Schorlemmer.) 

SXPrniLMZn.  C'H"N  «  N.H«.C'H'».— Obtained :  1.  By  saturating  iodide 
of  heptyl  with  ammonia,  heating  the  solution  in  the  oil-bath,  and  removing  the  iodine 
with  oxide  of  silver  (Petersen,  loc.  cit.). — 2.  By  heating  chloride  of  heptyl  with 
ammonia  in  sealed  tubes  to  120^  for  several  days.  The  chlorides  of  the  diiferent 
heptyl-ammoniums  are  then  formed,  but  chiefly  chloride  of  heptyl-ammonium,  CH'^CL 
This  salt  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  small  scales.  When 
distilled  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  heptylamine,  as  a  light  oily  liquid,  having  an 
ammoniacal  aromatic  odour,  a  burning  taste,  and  boiling  at  145° — 147°.  It  is  mode- 
rately soluble  in  water,  and  separates  out  again  on  addition  of  caustic  potash. 
(Schorlemmer,  CJhem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  221.) 

The  platinum-salt,  C'H"NCl.PtCl«,  is  slightlv  soluble  in  cold  water,  freely  soluble 
in  hot  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  crystallising  from  these  solutions  in  small 
yellow  scales.  Gives  by  analysis  30*7  per  cent  platinum  (Schorlemmer);  30*9 
(Petersen);  calc.  30*79. 

BBPTT&AMT&XC  BTHSS.  C"H»0  -  C'H'».C*H".0.  AmyUxnanthylic  ether, 
— Produced  by  the  action  of  heptylate  of  sodium  on  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodide 
of  amyl,  and  obtained,  though  with  some  difficulty,  by  submitting  the  product  to  frac- 
tional distillation,  as  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  boiling  between  220°  and  221°. 
Specific  gravity  =  0*608  at  20°.  Vapour-density:  obs.  «  6*57;  calc.  (2  vols.)  «  6*45. 
Analysis  77*0  per  cent  C,  and  13*8  H.  Calculated  composition,  77*4  C,  14*0  H,  and 
8*6  O.    (Wills,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  vi  816.) 

BBVTTUBWB.  C'H*\  Oenanthylene. — This  hydrocarbon,  homologous  and  po- 
lymeric with  ethylene,  is  contained,  together  with  others  of  the  series  C"H*",  and 
hydroearbons  belonging  to  the  series  C"H*""*"*  and  C"H*»-*,  in  the  light  oil  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  Boghead  coal.  By  treating  this  oil  with  bromine  in  presence  of 
water,  the  hydrocarbons  C"H*"  are  converted  into  heavy  oily  bromides,  while  the  other 
hydrocarbons  remain  unaltered  and  may  be  distilled  off.  The  remaining  liquid 
separates,  on  standing,  into  three  layers,  the  upper  consisting  of  water  with  a  little  hy- 
drobromic  acid,  the  middle  of  the  oi^ganic  bromides,  and  the  lowest  of  aqueous  hydro- 
bromic  acid.  The  middle  layer  separated  and  distilled  with  alcoholic  potash  and  with 
sodium,  yields  the  hydrocarbons  C"H*".  The  brominated  oils  obtained  from  the  fractions 
of  the  original  coal-oil  which  boiled  between  71°  and  77  °  and  between  82°  and  88°,  yielded 
respectively  hexylene  boiling  at  7 1  °  and  heptylene  boiling  at99°(GrevilleWilliams, 
PhiL  Trans.  1857  [3]  737 ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  384).  Heptylene  is  likewise 
obtained:-  -1.  By  decomposing  chloride  of  heptylene  with  sodium  at  a  gentle  heat, 

l2 
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The  sodium  is  added  by  small  quantities;  the  liquid  distilled  off  as  soon  as  the  quantify 
of  chloride  of  lodium  becomes  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  action  ;  and  the  dis- 
tillate is  treated  with  firesh  sodium,  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  being  removed  by  re- 
peatedly rectifying  the  product  over  perfectly  bright  sodium  (Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch. 
Fharm.  ciii.  80).  The  heptylene  which  Schorlemmer  obtained  by  treating  with  so- 
dium the  chlorinated  compounds  produced,  in  addition  to  chloride  of  heptyl,  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  hydride  of  heptyl  (p.  144),  probably  also  resulted  from  the 
decomposition  of  chloride  of  heptylene. — 2.  By  distilling  hept^'lic  alcohol  with  chloride 
of  zinc:  C'H"0  -  H*0  «  C'H'*  (Bonis  and  Carlet).  — 3.  By  heating  chloride  of 
heptyl  with  strong  aqueous  potash  to  180^  in  scaled  tubes  for  several  days 
(Schorlemmer,  p.  144). — Bonis,  in  1855,  by  distilling  oenanthol  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  obtained  a  hydrocarbon  agreeing  in  composition  with  the  empirical 
formula  of  the  olefines,  CH^  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  heptylene ;  but,  as  it  boiled  at 
50^,  it  was  probably  either  a  lower  member  of  the  series  or  a  mixture. 

Heptylene  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  alliaceous  odour ;  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Boils  at  95°  (Schorlemmer),  at  99-^  ((>r.  Williams).  Specific  gravity 
0-718  at  180  (Williams).    Vapour-density,  obs.  =  3-320  (Williams) ;  calc.  (2  vol.) 

=-3-386. 

Calculation.  Limprlcht.  Schorlemmer. 

C              84          85-71                85-9  85-6  85-66 

?!!_        11         111??.                 14-1  14-6  1400 

C'H»*        98         IWOO               1000  100-2  99*66 

Bromide  of  Boptjlono.  C^^^Br^. — Obtained  by  direct  combination.  It  is  a  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  which  decomposes  on  distillation,  with  blackening  and  evolution  of 
hydrobromic  acid,  but  volatilises  in  presence  of  aqueous  vapour,  condensing  as  a  nearly 
colourless  liquid  having  the  odoUr  of  bromide  of  ethylene.  Gives  by  analysis  62*26 
and  62*23  bromine,  the  formula  requiring  6201.     (Schorlemmer.) 

Chloride  of  Beptylene.  C'H'^CK — Produced  by  the  action  of  pentachlorideof 
phosphorus  on  cenanthol.  When  1  at.  oenanthol  is  gradually  allowed  to  flow  into  1  at. 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and 
a  portion  of  the  resulting  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  distils  over  immediately.  As  soon 
as  the  decomposition  of  the  pentachloride  is  complete,  the  liquid  is  subjected  to 
fractional  distillation,  the  portion  which  boils  above  150°  being  collected  apart  as  long 
as  it  passes  over  colourless ;  in  the  retort  there  remains  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown 
thick  liquid.  The  last  distillate  is  washed  with  water  to  remove  adhering  oxychloride 
of  phosphorus ;  and  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  water  is  shaken  up  with  acid  sulphite  of 
sodium  to  remove  undecomposed  oenanthol,  then  dried  with  chloride  of  calcium  and 
rectified,  the  portion  which  boils  between  180®  and  200°  being  collected  apart:  on 
again  rectifying  this  portion,  pure  chloride  of  heptylene  passes  over  at  187°. 

Chloride  of  heptylene  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  lighter  than  water, 
having  a  not  unpleasant  odour,  like  that  of  oenanthol.  It  boils  at  191°  (corrected). 
Gives  by  analysis  48-85  per  cent.  C,  8*00  H,  and  42*05  CI ;  the  formula  requiring  49*4  C, 
8*2H  and  42-4  CI. 

When  gently  heated  with  sodivm,  it  is  decomposed  with  violence,  yielding  heptylene 
and  chloride  of  sodium. — Boiled  for  some  time  with  ethylate  of  sodium  or  alcoholic 
solution  of  poiash,  it  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorheptylene,  C'H"C1,  and  a 
hydrocarbon,  probably  C'H'* : 

C'H"C1»  -  HQ  «  C'H"C1 ;  and  C'H>*C1»  -  2HC1  =  C'H" 

It  is  not  perceptibly  decomposed  by  acetate  of  silver,  even  when  continuously  boiled 
with  it,  or  heated  to  250°  in  sealed  tubes.    (Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  80.) 

Cblorlieptsrleiie.  C'H»»C1.— Obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  or 
ethylate  of  sodium  on  chloride  of  heptylene.  A  very  concentrated  alcoholic  solution 
of  potash  is  distilled  upwards  with  chloride  of  heptylene  for  a  considerable  time  (the 
decomposition  of  1 5  grammes  of  the  chloride  takes  about  a  week) ; — or  chloride  of  heptylene 
and  ethylate  of  sodium  are  heat«d  together  in  a  sealed  tube  to  250°.  The  liquid  obtained 
by  either  process  is  diluted  with  water,  which  separates  impure  chlorheptylene ;  and  this 
crude  product  is  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  then  subjected  to 
fractional  distillation.  It  begins  to  boil  at  100°,  the  boiling  point  slowly  rising  to 
150°,  where  it  remains  constant  for  a  while  and  ultimately  rises  to  190°.  The  liquid 
which  passes  over  below  100°  is  a  hydrocarbon  {see  beloto) ;  that  which  distils  at  15^° 
is  chlorheptylene,  and  above  that  temperature  the  product  consists  chiefly  of  undecom- 
posed chloride  of  heptylene.  The  complete  separation  of  these  liquid^  can  only  be 
effected  by  repeated  rectification. 

Chlorheptylene  is  a  liquid  resembling  chloride  of  heptylene,  having  a  similar  odour, 
and  boiling  at  155°  (corrected).  It  gives  by  analysis  63*5  per  cent.  C,  9*7  H,  and 
26*8  CI,  the  formula  requiring  63*2  C,  9*7  II  and  27*1  CI. 
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Sodium  remains  imaltered  in  cblorheptyleneat  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  on  heating 
the  liquid,  a  violent  action  suddenly  takes  place,  chloride  of  sodium  beirg  formed, 
together  with  a  hydrocarbon,  probably  C'H'*. — The  same  hydrocarbon  appears  to  bo 
produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  chloride  of  heptylene  (see  above). 
(Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  82.) 

Bjdriodate  of  Beptylene.  C'H>*I  «  C'H'^.HI,— Obtained  by  heating  heptylene 
with  hydriodic  acid  in  sealed  tubes  to  100°  for  twelve  hours.  It  closely  resembles 
iodide  of  heptyl,  but  boils  at  about  170°,  or  20°  lower  than  the  latter.  It  soon  turns 
brown  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Precipitated  by  alcoholic  nitrate  of  silver,  it  yielded 
a  quantity  of  icxlide  of  silver  corresponding  to  5573  per  cent,  iodine  (calc.  56*19) ;  and 
the  filtrate,  on  being  mijLed  with  water,  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  a  fragrant  liquid, 
which  consisted  wholly  or  in  a  great  part  of  nitrate  of  heptylene,  C'H".NO*H,  as  on 
adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  and  heating  gently,  an  abundant  precipitate  of 
nitrate  of  potassium  was  formed.    (Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc  J.  xri.  220.) 

BBPTT&-BTBT&IC  BTBBB.  C'H>«0  ^  C'H>«.C'H*.0.  Ethyl-cmanthylio 
fther.  (Wills,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vi.  312 ;♦  Petersen,  Ann.  Ch.Pharnu  cxviii.  75).— 
Prepared  by  the  mutual  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  heptylate  of  sodium  in  equivalent 
proportions : 

CrH'»NaO   +   C*H»I  «  Nal  +   C'H».C«H».0. 

It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  faint  odour,  and  burning  with  a  bright  flame  ; 

insoluble   in  water,   easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     Boils  at  177°  (Wills). 

Specific  gravity  =  0*791  at  16°.    Vapour-density,  obs.  ^  6*096  (Wills);  calc.  (2  vol.) 

-  4-99. 

Calculation.  Wills.  Petersen. 

C»  108  76*00  7616  74*44 

H»  20  13*88  14*44  14*40 

0  16  11-12  10*40  1M6 

C»H«»0         144  100*00  100*00  10000 

Syn.  with  CEnanthol.  (q.  v.) 

IB.  C*H"0  « C'H>».CH«.0.  Methyl-(Bnan- 
thylic  ether,  (Wills,  Chem.  Soc  J.  vi.  314.) — Obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
methyl  on  heptylate  of  sodium.  It  is  a  thin  mobile  liquid,  having  a  strong  odour, 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Boiling  point  between  160*5° 
and  161°  Specific  gravity  =  0*830  at  16*5°  Vapour-density  (obs.)  a.bout  4*2;  calc. 
(2  vol.)  »  4*5.  A  specimen  not  quite  pure  gave  by  analysis  73*15  per  cent.  C,  and 
14-09  H,  the  formula  requiring  73*85  C  and  13*85  H. 

(SO^)") 
BBVinX-SVIiPBIJBZC  ACZB.     C'S>''SO«  «  C'H>> 

H  , 

Ch,  Pharm.  cxviii.  72. — Bonis  and  Carlet,  ibid,  cxxiv.  254.) — ^When  2  pts.  of  heptylic 
alcohol  are  cautiously  mixed  with  1  pt.  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  being  kept  cool 
so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  liquid  ultimately  separates  into 
two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  contains  heptyl-sulphnric  acid.  On  neutralising  it  with 
carbonate,  and  at  last  very  carefully  with  hydrate  of  barium,  and  concentrating  at  a 
gentle  heat,  heptyl-sulphate  of  barium  separates  in  small  white  flexible,  and  generally 
scaly  crystals,  having  a  pearly  lustre  and  bitter  taste,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  not 
precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol  or  ether.  The  solution  decomposes 
by  evaporation  unless  the  temperature  be  kept  very  moderate.  The  dry  salt  is  per- 
manent in  the  air,  but.,  according  to  Petersen,  begins  to  decompose  at  80°,  turning  first 
red,  then  black,  and  emitting  a  very  strong  odour.  According  to  Bonis  and  Carlet^  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  heated  to  100°  without  decomposition.  According  to  the  mean 
retmlts  of  Petersen's  analyses,  the  salt  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  contains  30*97  per  cent.  C, 
619  H,  2510  Ba,  and  11-73  S,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  2C'H>»Ba*S0MIK), 
which  requires  30*83  C,  6*87  H,  25*14  Ba,  11*74  S,  and  26*42  O. 

Syn.  with  Sulphate  of  lodoquinine.    (See  Quinine.) 

Fe   ? 
An  iron  spinel,  Fe'O.Al*0*  «»  / .  ^^y,  \  O*.    Specific  gravity  3*9 1 — 

3*95.     (SeeSFiNBL.)  \^  )  ^ 

**^TI?*liH  FTlf  ■  A  very  rare  mineral,  consisting  of  anhydrous  phosphate  of  alumi- 
nium, and  phosphate  with  fluoride  of  calcium ;  not  j^et  analysed  quantitatively.  The 
cxystals  are  trimetric.  Hardness  «  6.  Specific  gravity  =  2*986.  It  resembles  apatite 
in  colour  and  lustre,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  lower  specific  gravity.  Soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  white  bead,  with  slight  intumescence. 
(Dana,  iL  410.) 

•  The  eompound  obtained  by  Wills  is  described  at  p.  542,  vol.  ii.  as  octyl.ethjlic  ether  ;  bat  the 
balance  oC  eridence  is  certainly  in  farour  of  the  supposition  that  it  contains  heptyl,  not  octyl. 


■O*.     (Petersen,  Ann. 
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I.    See  Khodonztb. 

A  mineral  firom  Alborradon  in  Mexico,  said  by  Herrera  (J.  pr. 

Chemu  viii.f  514)  tx)  contain  35*58  per  cent,  telloriam,  12*32  oxide  of  nickel,  and  31*86 
carbonic  acid.  According  to  Gent h,  however  (ilnd.  Ixvi.  475),  it  is  a  cupriferous  sanc- 
epar,  containing  93*74  per  cent.  Zn«CO«,  3-42  Cu^CO',  1*50  Mn*CO«,  1*48  Ca*CO»,  and 

0-29  m%h:o\ 

BB&8CBB&ZTB.  A  mineral  from  Aci  reale  and  Aci  Castejlo  in  Sicily,  having 
the  same  general  formula  as  lime-harmotome  (p.  14),  viz.  M*0. Al*0'.4SiO*  +  5H'0,  or 
(Ma/')Si^O'.|H^O,  agreeing  also  in  general  formula  with  gmelinite  (ii.  924)  excepting 
in  the  amount  of  water,  and  crystallising,  like  the  latter,  in  the  hexagonal  system. 

Analyses  1  and  2  are  of  the  mineral  fh>m  Aci  reale,  by  Damour  (Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  [3] 
xiv.  97) ;  3,  4,  from  Aci  Castello,  by  v.  Waltershausen,  (  VtUkanische  Gateine^  p.  260) : 


SiO' 

KVKfi 

Fe«0» 

Ca^O 

Mg«0 

Na«0 

K«0 

H«0. 

1. 

47-39 

20*90 

•          • 

0-38 

•         • 

8-33 

4-39 

17-84  =  99-23 

2. 

47-46 

2018 

•          • 

0*25 

•         • 

9-35 

4-17 

17-65  «  9906 

3. 

45*89 

18-20 

1-14 

4-84 

0-35 

5*72 

3-72 

17-86  «  97-72 

4. 

47-03 

20-21 

114 

4-66 

0-49 

4-82 

2-03 

17-86  -  98-24 

These  analyses  lead  to  the  formulse : 

Damour.  t.  Walterihauieii. 


According  to  v.  Waltershausen,  herschelite  does  not  occur  at  Aci  reale. 


|^?(^|siO*.(Al<0».3SiO«)  +  5aq. 


A  substance  discovered  by  Lebreton  (J.  Pharm.  xiv.  377),  and 
contained  in  many  fruits  of  the  genus  Citrus,  It  is  most  readily  prepared  from  unripe 
Seville  oranges,  by  removing  the  green  rind  and  the  inner  part  of  the  fruit,  treating 
the  white  spongy  inner  coating  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  25  to  30^ ;  concen- 
trating the  liquid,  neutralising  it  with  lime-water,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup ;  treating 
the  residue  with  alcohol  of  40  per  cent. ;  then  filtering,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and 
agitating  the  bitter  granular  residue  with  20  times  its  weight  of  distilled  vinegar. 
The  liquid  on  standing  deposits  hesperidin  in  warty  masses,  which  may  be  washed  with 
water  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Hesperidin  thus  purified  forms  white,  silky  laminte,  inodorous,  and  having  a  bitter 
taste ;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol^  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
tther ;  <U6solves  in  60  pts.  of  boiling  water ^  and  separates  again  on  cooling.  The 
solutions  are  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  It  is  soluble  in  warm  concentrated  acetic 
acidy  insohible  in  oils. 

Hesperidin  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  and  then  floats  on  the 
surface  like  melted  wax.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  caustic  alkalis.  Strong  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it  with  orange-colour,  gradually  changing  to  red.  Hot  nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  oxalic  acid  and  a  bitter  substance.  The  ^coholic  solution  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  acetate  of  lead,  but  forms  a  brown  precipitate  with/errw?  sulphate, 

"Wiedemann  has  described,  under  the  name  hesperidin,  a  substance  obtained  fix>m 
unripe  oranges,  differing  from  that  above  described  in  some  respects,  especially  in  not 
being  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Telluric  silver.     (See  TfiLLrRiuM.) 
Syn.  with  EssoNtTH  (IL  507). 
See  Hbtbrositb. 


rt^  or  Marceline.  A  silicate  of  manganese  occurring  at  St.  Marcel 
in  Piedmont,  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  128°  16',  and  containing  10*76  per  cent^ 
SiO^  85*87  Mn*0*,  3*38  FeW,  0*61  Ca^O,  and  0*44  K*0  «  100*30.  (Evreinoff, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xlix.  204.) 


An  altered  form  of  idocrase  from  Slatoust  in  Siberia,  con- 
taining, according  to  v.  Hauer,  43*29  SiO*;  23*17  Al^O';  6*10  Fe*0»;  23*78  Ca*0,  and 
3-05  Mg*0.    Colour  light  green. 


The  property,  sometimes  observed  in  compounds,  of 

crystallising  in  different  forms,  though  containing  equal  numbers  of  atoms  similarly 

SO*) 
grouped.     Such  is  the  caae  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  ^j^i  [  0*  +  JH*0, 9,n^  ferrous  sulphate, 

SO 

Fe*  [  ^*  "*"  5^*9 '  ^^®  former  crystallising  im  the  monoclinic,  the  latter  in  the  trimetric 
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sTStem.     The  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  examples  just  cited  is  probably  that  the 
elements — ^iron  and  zinc — are  not  isomorphous. 

BSTSKOBKOBPHTTB.  Feather  OTt,-—K  sulphantimonite  of  lead,  Sb'S'.2Pb'S, 
which  oomrs  in  capillaiy  forms  resembling  a  cobweb ;  also  massiTc.  Specific  grayity 
5*67  to  6*9.  Hardness  1  to  3.  Lustre  dull  metallic.  Colour  lead-grey  to  steel-grey, 
eometimes  iridescent.  It  is  found  at  Wolf  berg  in  the  Eastern  Haitz ;  also  at  Andreas- 
berg  and  Clausthal ;  at  Freiberg  and  Schemnitz ;  in  the  Anhalt  at  Pfaffenbeig  and 
Heiseberg;  and  in  Tuscany,  near  Bottino.     (Dana,  ii.  76.) 

HXTBS08ZTB  or  Heteposite,  A  hydrated  phosphate  of  iron  and  manganese, 
found  near  Limoges,  in  dark  brown  or  black  masses,  containing,  according  to  Du&Snoy's 
analyses,  4  177  p.  c  P»0*,  3489  Fe«0, 17-67  Mn*0, 4-40  H«0,  and  0*22  SiO«  ( =98-86), 
whence  Ra  mmelsberg  {Mineralchemie,  p.  331)  deduces  the  formula  3(6M*0.2FK)*)  + 

The  same  name  is  applied  to  an  altered  triphyllin  from  Chanteloub,  Limoges,  of 
brownish  violet  colour,  specific  gravity  3*41,  and  containing  32*18  p.  c  P*0*,  31*46 
Fe<0«,  30*01  Mn*0«,  and  6*36  water  («  100),  whence  the  formula  6MW.3PH)*  +  6  aq. 
(Bammelsberg,  loc  cit.) 

See  Stilbitel 

The  least  Tolatile  part  of  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha.  It  is  an  oily  hydrocarbon,  of  an  amber-yellow  colour, 
acrid  taste,  and  specific  gravity  0*921  at  21^.  iBoils  at  316^.  Mixes  in  lUl  proportions 
with  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fat  and  volatile.  It  rapidly  absorbs  chlorine,  and 
acquires  thereby  the  consistence  of  wax.  It  is  partly  resinised  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  converted  into  an  oil  which  boils  at  228^,  and  is  not  attacked  by  strong  acids 
(Bouchardat,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  30).  According  to  Greyille  Williams,  it  is 
probably  polymeric  with  isoprene  and  caoutchin  (it.  961). 

BUJkCKIiOBZTZiXV.  A  product  of  the  action  oi  chlorine  on  hydrate  of 
phenyl     (See  Phentl.) 

^yw  A  #yp4^T-»T#!  ACXB.  C"H'*0*. — An  acid  polymeric  with  acrolein,  and  pro- 
duced by  dropping  that  liquid  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  The  solution 
becomes  heated  to  the  boiling  point ;  and  on  addition  of  an  acid,  yields  hexacroleic 
acid  as  a  yeUow,  amorphous,  feebly  acid  substance,  soluble  in  alkalis,  alcohol  and 
ether;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  fusible,  but  not  volatile  without  decomposition. 
Most  of  its  salts  are  insoluble  in  water.    (Claus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  suppL  iL  117.) 

8TAVBOBPBOXZC  ACZB.    See  Phosphoric  acid. 

fN(CH«)« 
N(CH«)«.— AvolatUecrystalline 

(N(CH«)* 
ba.^  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  dioxymethylene  (Buttlerow,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxv.  322).     See  Hethtlenaicixbs. 

[C  A&COBO&.    See  Ethtlbne,  Htdbates  of  (iL  676). 

C08FB0M  III M«  SeePnospHOBus-BASBS 

CaproyL       C"H"  —  Q^g,,.— The  sixth  alcohol-radicle  of  the  series 
C^H****.    It  is  produced  by  the  electrolysis  of  oenanthylic  acid : 

C»H"0«    =    C^»»  +   H   +   C0«. 

To  prepare  it,  a  solution  of  oenanthylate  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by  a  voltaic 
current,  and  the  oil  which  separates  is  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  distilled 
with  alcoholic  potash,  which  retains  oenanthylic  acid,  while  the  hexyl  passes  over  with 
tbf  vapours  of  alcohol,  and  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and  rectification 
(Brazier  and  Gossleth,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  iii,  210).  Wurtz  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliv. 
275),  by  electrolysins  a  mixture  of  100  pts.  oenanthylic  and  120  pts.  valeric  acid,  neutral- 
ising with  potash  and  cooling  to  0^,  obtained  an  oil  which,  after  desiccation  by  chloride  of 
calcium,  yielded  by  fractional  distillation,  tetryl  (C*H'),  boiling  between  100®  and  140°, 
tetrvl-hexyl  (CH*.C«H'»),  between  140°  and  180°,  and  a  portion  boiling  between 
180^  and  220®,  consisting  chiefly  of  hexyl. 

Hexyl  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  07674  at  0®.  It  boils  at  202®, 
yielding  a  vapour  whose  density  is  6*983  (Wurtz);  calc.  (2  voL)  »  6*8979.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  distilled  without  alteration  with 
moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  but  by  repeated  distillation  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  it  is  converted  into  an  acid,  probably  caproic  acid.    It  is 
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scarcely  attacked  by  bromine,  even  in  sunshine.  Chlorine  attacks  it  strongly,  even  in 
diffused  daylight ;  hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved,  and  a  viscid  substance  formed,  which 
gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  when  distilled,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal  (Brazier 
and  Gossleth.) 

The  compounds  of  hexyl  were  hardly  known  before  the  year  1861,  the  alcohol 
having  been  barely  identified  by  Faget,  in  fusel-oil,  in  1854  (Compt.  rend,  xxxvii. 
730).  At  present,  the  known  sources  of  hexvl-compounds  are :  (1)  fusel>oil,  containing 
the  alcohol;  (2)  mannite  and  melampyrin,  which,  when  reduced  with  hydriodic  add,  give 
iodide  of  hexyl ;  and  (3)  petroleum  and  coal-tar  oil,  which  contain,  hydride  of  hexyl. 
Whether  the  hexyl-compounds  obtained  from  (1)  and  (3)  are  identical,  is  still  an  open 
question ;  but,  without  doubt,  those  derived  from  (2)  are  essentially  different  from 
the  hexyl-compounds  either  of  fusel-oil  or  of  petroleum.  The  hexyl-compounds  of 
fusel-oil  and  of  petroleum  have  been  distinguished  by  the  prefix  Alphas  those  of 
mannite  or  melampyrin  by  Beta.  The  former  compounds,  so  far  as  tiiey  have  been 
yet  examined,  present  the  very  closest  analogies  to  those  of  the  ethyl  series ;  the  latter 
depart  in  many  ways  from  this  standard :  thus,  they  show  a  great  tendency  to  evolve 
their  olefine  during  reactions ;  and  their  alcohol  has  too  low  a  boiling  poin^  and  when 
oxidised  with  dilute  chromic  acid,  does  not  yield  caproic  acid,  but  breaks  up  into  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  butyric  and  acetic  acids. 

The  hexyl-compounds  derive  peculiar  interest  from  their  having  the  same  carbon- 
condensation  as  the  sugars,  and  from  their  standing  in  close  relation  thereto,  as  the 
reaction  of  hydriodic  acid  with  mannite  proves,  mannit«  being,  ad  has  long  been 
known,  a  product  of  the  reduction  of  glucose  (ii.  864). 

Berth  el  ot  has  already  remarked  upon  the  peculiar  readiness  to  react  shown  by 
tritylene.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  hexylene,  which  is  paratritylene,  likewise 
displays  extraordinary  energy. 

Acetates  of  Bezyl. —  aHext/l-acetaie  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  iodide  of 
hexyl  upon  acetate  of  silver.  It  is  .a  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  boiling 
at  about  145^  C.  By  the  action  of  caustic  potash,  it  has  been  transformed  into  an 
alcohol,  boiling  at  about  160^.  (Cahours  and  Pelouze,  Compt.  rend.  liv.  1245.) 

0  Hexyl-acetate  is  prepared  by  distilling  iS  hexyl-sulphuric  acid  with  a  great 
excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid : — 

It  is  an  oil  lighter  than  water,  and  very  insoluble  in  water,  having  a  peculiar  smell, 
unlike  the  usual  smell  of  an  acetate  of  an  alcohol-radicle.  Boiling  point  166°.  It 
distils  without  decomposition.  Digestion  at  100°,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 
transforms  it  into  fi  hexylic  alcohol.  Unlike  fi  C*H'*I,  it  yields  no  hexylene  on  diges- 
tion with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Sp.  gr.  at  0°  =  -8778  :  at  50°  =  '8310  ;  therefore 
expansion-coefficient  for  60°  =0563.  It  forms  a  double  compound  with  Na/3C*H'*0 
(beta-hexylate  of  sodium — the  body  produced  by  treating  fi  hexylic  alcohol  with  sodium, 
which  double  compound  is  decomposed  by  water,  giving  0  hexylic  alcohol. 

Bezyl-aleoliolfl. —  aHexyl-alcohol  (caproic  alcohol),  a  C*H"0,  was  found  by 
Faget,  in  fusel-oil  (1854).  but  not  purified  by  him.  Cahours  and  Pelouze  ob- 
tained it  from  hydride  of  hexyl,  by  converting  that  compound  into  o  iodide  of  hexyl, 
thence  forming  a  acetate  of  hexyl ;  thence,  by  means  of  caustic  potash,  the  alcohol. 
The  o  hexyl-alcohol  thus  prepared  boils  at  about  160°,  and  smells  like  amy  lie  alcohol. 
(Compt.  rend.  liv.  1245.) 

a  hexylic  alcohol  yields  caproic  acid  by  oxidation.     (Faget.) 

/B  Hcxyl'cdcohol,  fi  C«H'«0.— Prepared  by  digesting  j3  iodide  of  hexyl  with  oxide  of 
silver  and  water :  the  fi  alcohol  is  then  formed,  together  with  fi  hexylic  ether,  and 
i3  hexylene.  Or  better,  by  shaking  up  P  hexylene  with  sulphuric  acid  (previously 
diluted  with  one- third  its  volume  of  water),  by  which  means  3  hexyl-sulphuric  acid  is 
produced,  and  this,  distilled  with  a  large  excess  of  water,  yields  j8  hexyl-alcohoL  Ifis 
a  viscid  liquid^  having  a  refreshing,  pleasant  smell,  very  unlike  that  of  amylic  alcohol ; 
boils  at  137°  under  bar.  prt'ssure  of  765 '6  millimetres.  Specific  gravity  at  0°«s 
0-8327 ;  at  16° «  08209  ;  at  99°=  07482.     It  therefore  expands  somewhat  rapidly. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  para-hcxylene,  even  at  0°,  and  does  not 
form  any  hexyl-sulphuric  acid,  even  after  standing  for  some  time.  More  dilute  acid 
(strength  about  87  per  cent.  SO*H*)  forms  fi  hexyl-sulphuric  acid,  which  is  capable  of 
forming  salts.  Acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  convert  it  into  an 
aldehyde,  which  has  no  tendency  to  take  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  when  further 
oxidised  with  the  same  oxidising  agent,  yields,  not  caproic  acid,  but  carbonic  acid,  water, 
Iwityric  and  acetic  acids.  The  0  variety  of  the  alcohol  has  not  been  converted  into  the 
a  variety ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the'  two  bodies  are 
indically  different.    (Wankly  n  and  Erleumeyer,  Chom.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  221.) 
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^ *. — aHexyl-aldeht/de,  a  C*H"0. — Unknown :  it  might  perhaps  be 

obtained  by  oxidation  from  the  a  alcohol  of  fusel-oil,  or  of  that  derived  from  the 
hexyl-hydride  found  in  petroleum. 

fi  Uexyl-aldehyde^  fi  C*H'*0. — Obtained  by  oxidising  the  corresponding  alcohol 
with  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  limpid 
liquid  of  firagrant^  penetrating  odour;  boils  at  127°  (bar.  «»  761*2  millimetres). 
Specific  gravity  at  0<>  =  0*8298,  at  60®  =  07846 :  coefficient  of  expansion  between  0°  and 
50^^0*0576.  It  forms  a  solid  compound  with  acid  sulphite  of  sodium;  does  not 
reduce  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver;  does  not  take  up  oxygen  from  the  air.  100  parts 
of  water  dissolve  about  one  part  of  fi  hexyl-aldehyde.  When  treated  with  acid  chro- 
mate of  potassium  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  no  caproic  acid,  but  butyric, 
acetic,  and  carbonic  acids,  and  water  (Wanklyn  and  Erlenmeyer,  Chem.  Soc. 
J.  xvi.  307).  A  consideration  of  these  reactions  of  fi  hexylic  aldehyde  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  an  acetone ;  for  whilst  the  aldehydes  take  up  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  yield  by  oxidation  the  corresponding  acid,  the  acetones  do  not  take  up  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  yield  lower  adds  ^when  oxidation  is  brought  about). 

This  view  of  the  case  becomes  increasingly  probable  when  the  history  of  acetic 
acetone,  lately  brought  to  light  by  Lieben,  is  considered.  Acetone  is  reduced  by  hy- 
drogen to  tritylic  alcohol ;  but  the  tritylic  alcohol  thus  formed  yields  by  oxidation,  not 
propionic  aldehyde,  but  common  acetone. 

CH*    ) 

$  Hexyl-aldehyde  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  either  methyl-valeryl,  rjagsQ  [ » °' 


ethyl-butyiyl,  ^.^.^  | . 


Cliloildes  of  BesQTl. —  a  Hexyl-chloride,  aC"H"Cl,  is  obtained  by  Pelouze 
and  Cahours,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  hydride  of  hexyl  existing  in  American 
petroleum.  In  addition  to  the  a  chloride  of  hexyl,  further  substitution-products  are 
obtained,  a  Chloride  of  hexyl  decomposes  an  alcoholic  solution  of  monosidpkide  of 
potassium,  giving  a  sulphide  of  hexyl,  a  (CH'')'S,  boiling  at  230°.  With  sulpkt/drate 
of  potassium,  it  gives  hexyl-mercaptan  :  boiling  point  145°  to  148°.  With  cyanide  of 
potassium,  it  seems  to  give  a  cyanide  of  hexyL    (Compt.  rend.  x.  1241,  et  seq,) 

fi  Hexyl-chloride  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  corresponding  alcohol  with  dry 
hydrochlorio  acid,  and  heating  in  the  water*bath  under  pressure.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid,  lighter  than  water,  boiling  at  about  120°,  and  yielding  hexylene  when  digested 
at  100°  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash. 

Bydridea  of  BesQrl. —  a  Hexyl-hydride,  a  C*H'\  was  found  by  Greville 
Williams  in  the  products  'of  the  distillation  of  Boghead  coal,  and  called  by  him 
(originally)  propyl  (with  which  it  is  isomeric) ;  in  1862  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  propyl  was  hexyl-hydride  (Chem.  Soc  J.  xv.  130).  Pelouze  and  Cahours 
found  the  same  substance  in  American  petroleum  (Compt.  rend.  liv.  1241),  and 
obtained  a  chlorine  substitution-product  from  it,  which  reacted  as  chloride  of  hexyl 
should  do.  From  the  chloride  was  indirectly  obtained  an  alcohol  (p.  152)  boiling  at  about 
150°,  and  like  amyl-alcohol  in  odour.  Schorlemmer  obtainea  the  hydride  also  from 
the  products  of  distillation  of  Cannel  coal.  Its  boiling  point  is  68°.  Density  of  the 
liquid  =  0*6745  at  18°  (Williams) ;  0669  at  16°  (Pelouze  and  Cahours);  0678 
at  15*5°  (Schorlemmer).  The  vapour-density  corresponds  closely  with  the  formula 
CH'\  It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liqmd,  having  a  fragrant  odour.  Chemically,  like  all 
bodies  of  its  class,  it  is  very  inactive.  Neither  sulphuric  acid  nor  nitric  acid  attacks 
it ;  chlorine  and  bromine  only  with  difficulty.  In  the  arts,  a  mixture  of  a  hydride  of 
hexyl  with  other  hydrides  goes  by  the  name  of  turpentine  substitute, 

fi  Hexyl-hydride,  fi  C*H'*,  is  obtained  indirectly  from  mannite.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  digesting  zinc  with  fi  iodide  of  hexyl  and  water  or  alcohol ;  or  by  exposing 
mercury  and  the  iodide  to  the  action  of  sunlight    In  the  latter  case  the  reaction  is : 

Hhg  +  2C«H'»I    -    HhgP  +  C«H"  +  C»H". 

In  the  former  case  hexylene  also  accompanies  the  hydride.  In  order  to  remove  the 
hexylene,  it  lb  well  to  shake  up  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  enters^  into  combination 
with  the  hexylene. 

In  smell,  boiling  point,  and  outward  appearance,  the  /3  hydride  resembles  the  a 
hydride  very  closely.  In  specific  gravity,  however,  it  appears  to  diflTer  from  the  a 
compound,  being  lighter.  At  16*5°  its  specific  gravity  does  not  exceed  0*6645.  Its 
derivatives  are  probably  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  a  hydride. 

Iodides  of  Beiiyl. —  aHexyl-iodide,  aC'H'*I,  is  obtained  by  Pelouze  and 
Cahours  from  hydride  of  hexyl  existing  in  American  petroleum.  It  boils  at  172°  to  176° 
(lieing  of  higher  boiling  point  than  the  fi  iodide),  and  smells  like  iodide  of  amyl. 
It  is  acted  upon  by  light.    It  reacts  with  a  variety  of  salts,  forming  ethers.    The 
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alcohol  which  is  indirect!  j  obtained  from  it  boils  at  150^,  and  is  belieyed  by  Pelonze 
and  Cahours  to  be  identical  with  Faget's  alcohol  extracted  from  fusel-oil  (Compt. 
rend.  liv.  1241,  et.  seq,)  Wurtz  has  also  obtained  a  hexyl-iodide  by  acting  with 
hydriodic  acid  upon  a  yariety  of  hezylene  which  seems  to  be  distinct  frx>m  the 
/B  hexylene  of  mannite. 

j3  Hexyl'iodide  is  prepared  by  boiling  mannite  with  a  great  excess  of  the  strongest 
aqueous  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  (24  grms.  mannite  to 
300  cub.  cent  of  acid,  boiling  at  126^0.) ;  phosphorus  may  be  added  to  the  boiling 
liquid  with  great  advantage.  The  iodide  of  hexyl  appears  in  th^  form  of  an  oily 
distillate,  which  should  be  freed  from  iodine  and  purified  by  distilling  it  in  contact 
with  water.  When  the  operation  is  properly  performed,  very  nearly  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  perfectly  pure  iodide  of  hexyl  is  obtained.  The  change  which  takes  place 
is  represented  by : 

C»H«(HO)«  +  11  HI     «    OH"I  +   6H«0     +     I»«. 

Mannite.  lod  hexjl. 

Melampyrin  (ii.  349)  may  be  substituted  for  mannite  in  the  above  process;  but 
the  yield  is  not  so  good.  The  j3  iodide  may  also  be  prepared  by  digesting  3  hexylene 
with  hydriodic  acid. 

fi  Iodide  of  hexyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  smell  from 
iodide  of  amyL  Specific  gravity  at  0°  «  14447;  at  60°  «  1-3812;  its  co-efficient 
of  expansion  between  (P  and  50^  is  0*0460.  The  boiling  point  at  762  millimetres 
ss  167*5^  C.  It  is  only  very  slightly  decomposed  by  distillation,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  stable  compound. 

The  almost  invariable  product  of  the  reaction  of  this  iodide  is  hexvlene.  With 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  it  has  given  very  nearly  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
hexylene : 

/5  C«H"I  +  KHO    «   /5  C«H'«  +  H«0  +  KI. 

With  oxide  of  silver  and  water,  acetate  of  lead^  mercury^  sodium,  oxalate  of  silver, 
zinc  and  water,  or  zinc  and  alcohol,  and  finally,  when  heated  to  190°  with  tpater 
alone,  it  invariably  yields  considerable  quantities  of  hexylene,  other  products  being 
formed  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  reagent  employed. 

Bromine  .acts  with  great  violence,  replacing  the  equivalent  of  iodine  in  /3  iodide  of 
hexyL 

/3  Bexyl  ojddep   /B  nsuisfO  is  formed,  together  with  the  olofine  and  alcohol,  when 

moist  oxide  of  silver  acts  upon  the  corresponding  iodide : 

Ag«0  +  2i3C«H'»I    =    2AgI  +  /5^g"|o. 

It  is  a  thick,  slightly  yeUow  liquid,  not  miscible  with  water,  and  of  a  faint  pene- 
trating smell.  Boils  constantly  between  203-6°  and  208*5°,  with  the  barometer  at 
751  millimetres. 

BesQTl    snlpliniio  aelds.  —  a  Hexyl-sulphuric  acid,  a       ^  / SO*,  is  little 

known. 

fi  Hexyl-sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  (diluted 
with  about  one- third  of  its  volume  of  water)  either  on  /B  hexylene,  or  on  fi  hexyl-alcohoL 
It  is  partially  decomposed  by  dilution  with  water,  and  gives  off  fi  hexyl-alcohoL  Salts 
of  this  acid  have  been  obtained. 

/3  Bolpliydrate  of  Bezyl,  or  $  Hexyl-mercaptan,  is  obtained  b^  digesting  the 
3  iodide  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphydrate  of  potassium : 


/5C-H"I  +  KHS  «  /5C^"}s  +  j^I 


On  adding  water  to  the  product  of  the  reaction,  the  mercaptan  separates  as  a  clear, 
colourless,  mobile  liquid,  not  miscible  with  water  and  lighter  than  water.  /B  Hexyl- 
mercaptan  is  formed  in  the  theoretical  qtcantiiy  in  this  operation.  As  was  mentioned 
above,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassium  transforms  /B  iodide  of  hexyl 
almost  completely  into  hexylene  and  water ;  sulphydrate  of  potassium,  on  the  other 
hand,  transforms  the  iodide  into  fi  sulphydrate  of  hexyl.  When  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  is  used,  there  is  also  no  formation  of  hexylene,  but  of  a 
/3  sidphide  instead,  so  that  the  sulphur-compounds  of  the  3  series  are  much  more  stable 
than  the  corresponding  oxygen-compounds. 

It  is  further  noteworthy  that  j8  hexyl-mercaptan  boils  at  142°  under  a  bar.  pressure 
of  760  millimetres — being  the  point  at  which  the  a  mercaptan  ought  to  boiL 

j8  Hexyl-mercaptan  has  the  kind  of  smell  characteristic  of  a  mercaptan,  only  it  seems 
uot  to  be  so  persistent  as  the  smell  of  common  mercaptan.    It  acts  upon  oxide  of  mer- 
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enry  with  enei^.  Sodium  atUcks  it,  with  evolution  of  a  gas  and  formation  of  a  white 
residue ;  no  doubt  the  reaction  is  of  the  usual  kind : 

Vexy  curiously,  caustic  potash,  'both  solid  and  in  aqueous  solution,  also  attacks  this 
mercaptan;  and,  still  more  curiously,  a  heat  of  100°  C.  decomposes  the  compound 
formed  with  aqueous  potash,  occasioning  separation  of  the  mercaptan,  which,  however, 
recombines  on  cooling.  J.  A.  W. 

BBXTZJUra.    G*H^'. — Of  this  hydrocarbon  there  are  also  two  modifications. 

aHexylene,  It  is  doubtful  whether  Fremy's  hydrocarbon,  boiling  at  b5>^  and 
obtained  by  the  dlMillation  of  hydroleic  and  metoleic  acids,  was  hexylena  Greville 
Williams  obtained  hezylene  from  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  Boghead  coal.  It 
boiled  at  71^  (PhiL  Trans.  1847).  Wurtz  seems  to  have  obtained  a  variety  of 
hexylene  from  ftisel-oil. 

/3  Hexylene  is  formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  corresponding  iodide  with  most 
reagents.  It  is  best  prerared  by  the  action  of  the  iodide  upon  alcoholic  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  at  100°.  In  preparing  it,  the  precaution  should  be  taken  to  distil 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  hezylene  from  the  iodide  of  potassium  produced  during  the 
reaction,  and  to  digest  the  distillate  with  &esh  potash.  The  alcohol  is  subsequently 
removed  by  washing. 

$  Hexylene  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  lighter  than,  and  not  miscible  with,  water. 
Boiling  point  68°  to  70°.  Its  odour  is  very  unpleasant,  just  like  that  of  amylene. 
Vapour-density,  by  experiment^  2*88  and  2*97  (theory  requires  2'9022).  It  combines 
with  hrvmine  with  great  violence,  forming  C'H'^Br^.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
it  gives  parahexylene.  With  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  about  one-third  its  volume  of 
water,  it  gives  /§  hexyl-sulphuric  acid.  /3  Hexylene  seems  to  be  a  lighter  liquid  than 
«  hexylene.  J.  A.  W. 

SZPPABAmv.  CH'NO. — ^A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  hippuric  acid,  dis- 
covered by  Schwarz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  201),  further  investigated  by  J.  Maier, 
{ibid,  cxxvii.  161),  who  has  shown  that  hipparin  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  To  pre- 
pare it,  hippuric  acid  is  stirred  up  to  a  paste  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  mixed 
with  peroxide  of  lead,  and  left  to  stand  at  a  gentle  heat  for  12  to  24  hours.  The  mass 
is  then  washed  with  cold  water ;  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic 
solution  evaporated ;  the  residue  washed  with  carbonate  of  soda  to  remove  benzoic  and 
undeeomposed  hippuric  acid;  and  the  residue  boiled  with  water,  which  leaves 
hipparaffin  undissolved  and  deposits  hipparin  on  cooling.    (Maier.) 

Hipparaffin  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  extremely  soft  slender  needles,  having 
a  silky  lustre  and  arranged  in  thick  interlaced  tufts.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  odour ; 
dissolves  sparingly  in  hot,  and  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water ^  which  does  not  even  wet 
it ;  the  solubility  is  not  increased  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  am- 
monia or  potash.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by  water 
without  much  alteration  (Schwarz).  Dissolves  easily  in  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric 
add,  and  is  not  precipitated  from  either  solution  by  water  (Maier).  It  dissolves 
readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  very  readily  in  ether.  It  melts  at  200°  (Schwarz), 
210°  (Maier ),  solidifying  in  the  crystalline  form  as  it  cools.  At  a  higher  temperature 
part  of  it  distils  without  altenltion,  the  reftidue  turning  black  (Schwarz);  a  small 
quantity  sublimes  in  slender  needles  even  below  100°.     (Maier.) 

Hipparaf&n  bums  with  a  bright  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  easily  com- 
bustible charcoaL  Jt  is  not  decompoeea  by  solution  of  iodine,  or  by  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chlorate  of  potassium,  or  by  aqueous  chromic  acid.  It  is  but  partially  decomposed 
by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassium  ;  but  on  igniting  it  with  potash-lime,  benzene  is 
produced,  and  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  ammonia  (S  ch  war  z). 
Heated  to  200° — 220°  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  gives  off  a  colourless  oil, 
which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form.  Fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  evolution 
of  gas,  and  the  solution,  concentrated  after  neutralisation  with  soda,  yields  a  precipitate 
of  benzoic  acid.  Heated  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off 
all  its  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  anhydride.    (Schwarz.) 

BIFVASXW.  CH^NO'.  (J.  Maier,  loc,  cit.) — The  preparation  is  given  in  the 
preceding  article.  Hipparin  crystallises  in  large  silky  needles  united  in  barrel-shaped 
groupo.  Melts  at  46*7^ ;  solidifies  at  about  20° ;  bums  with  a  bright  flame ;  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  boiling  water. 

HZFPOFKAa  XSAHarOZBBS.  The  Sea  Buckthom,^ThiB  plant  contains  a 
yellow  colouring  matter  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  quercitrin.  It  is  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  berries,  after  they  have  been  well  boiled  in  water  and  dried,  with 
hot  alcohol;  mixing  the  hot  filtered  liquid  with  basic  acetate  of  lead;  decomposing 


N*. — This  amide  is  produced  by  the 
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the  precipitate  with  sulphydric  acidj  heating  the  whole ;  filtering  when  cold ;  and  treating 
the  precipitated  sulphide  of  lead  with  hot  alcohoL  The  colouring  matter  then  dissolves, 
and  remains  on  evaporation,  as  a  brown-red  brittle  mass  still  retaining  a  little  fat,  from 
which  it  may  be  purified  by  treatment  with  ether,  absolute  alcohol,  &c.  It  is  then 
obtained  as  a  yellow  mass  containing  rudimentary  cryst^s.  The  berries  likewise  con- 
tain oxalic  and  malic  acids,  a  peculiar  fat,  &c.,  which  are  extracted  by  boiling  them 
with  water.     (Bolley,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  clxii.  143  ;  Jahresber.  1861,  p.  708.) 

C'H*0 

BXPPvsAaszBa.   c»H'»N«o«  -  (cm^oy 

H» 

prolonged  action  of  ammonia  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hippurate  of  methyl,  and 
remains  when  the  solution  is  evaporated.  It  dissolves  in  100  pts.  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  in  80  pts.  wood-spirit,  and  60  pts.  alcohol ;  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  By 
alkalis  at  the  boiling  heat  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  hippuric  add.  (Jacquemin 
and  Schlagdenhauffen,  Compt.  rend.  xlv.  1011.) 

This  acid  exists  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  in  smaller  quantity  in  that  of 
man.  Eouelle,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  first  obser^'ed  that  the  urine  of 
horses  contained  an  acid  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  benzoic  acid,  and  the 
observation  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who  separated  the 
acid  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  its  real  nature  and  separate  identity  were 
first  established  by  Lie  big,  in  1830  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xii.  20).  The  urine  of  cows 
and  horses  does  in  fact  contain,  sometimes  hippuric  and  sometimes  benzoic  acid,  the 
former  acid  being  easily  converted  into  the  latter  by  oxidation ;  and  this  change  often 
taking  place  within  the  animal  organism.  When  horses  are  kept  in  the  stable,  or  only 
lightly  worked,  their  urine  contains  hippuric  acid ;  but  when  they  are  put  to  hard 
work,  it  contains  benzoic  acid. 

Cows'  urine,  according  to  Boussingault,  contains  about  1'3  per  cent,  of  hippuric  acid ; 
in  that  of  horses,  the  maximum  amount  is  about  0*38  per  cent. ;  that  of  swine  does  not 
appear  to  contain  hippuric  acid ;  that  of  the  camel  and  elephant  yields  a  considerable 
quantity. 

From  the  experiments  of  Henneberg,  Stohmann,  and  Rautenberg  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxiv.  181 ;  K^p.  Chim.  pure  1863,  p.  223;  Jahresber.  1862,  p.  541)  it  appears 
that  the  urine  of  oxen  contains  a  maximum  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  (2*1  to  2*7  per  cent.) 
when  the  animals  are  fed  on  oat-  and  wheat-straw  with  a  small  admixture  of  beans. 
The  straw  and  dried  herb  of  leguminous  plants  reduced  the  amount  to  0*4  per  cent. 
With  the  hay  of  graminaceous  plants  intermediate  results  were  obtained.  The  addition 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  beans,  starch,  sugar,  or  oil,  diminished  the  proportion  of 
hippuric  acid,  and  increased  that  of  urea. 

In  human  urine,  the  proportion  of  hippuric  acid  is  but  small  under  normal  condi- 
tions, and  about  equal  to  that  of  uric  acid  (Liebig;  Bence  Jones);  in  certain 
diseases,  as  in  diabetes,  according  to  Lehm a n  n,  the  amount  is  considerably  greater  ;  a 
vegetable  diet  likewise  increases  it  In  the  urine  of  a  healthy  man  living  on  a  mixed 
diet,  Bence  Jones  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  81)  found,  by  Liebig's  method  of  estimation 
(p.  168),  from  0*03  to  0*04  per  cent,  hippuric  acid;  Thudichum  (/oc.  cit.  xvii.  66)  found 
the  same  quantity  under  similar  circumstances  ;  but  the  amount  was  largely  increased 
by  eating  greengages.  Weismann  (J.  pr.  Chem.lxxiv.  106;  Jahcesber.  1858,  p.  672) 
and  Wreden  (J.  pr.  Chenu  Ixxvii.  146;  Jahresber.  1869,  p.  700)  found  much  larger 
quantities  ;  but  the  former  appears  to  have  operated  on  too  small  a  quantity  of  urine, 
and  the  latter  adopted  a  defective  method  of  analysis  (p.  159). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  glycocine  in  a  sealed  tube  with  benzoic  acid: 

C^»NO«  +   C'HW     «     C»H»NO«  +   HK); 

also  by  heating  the  zinc-salt  of  glycocine  with  chloride  of  benzoyl  to  120°  in  a  sealed 
tube,  or  by  simply  leaving  the  two  compounds  in  contact  for  some  time : 

C'H*ZnNO«  +   CH*0C1     -     C»H»NO«  +   ZnCL 

This  formation  of  hippuric  from  benzoic  acid  likewise  takes  place  when  the  latter  acid 
is  injected  into  the  blood  of  a  living  animal,  together  with  glycocine  or  glycocholate  of 
sodium,  or  bile.  When  about  2  grms.  of  benzoic  acid,  and  30  c.  c.  of  bile  free  from 
mucus  were  iigected  into  the  blood  of  a  dog  or  cat,  the  urine  was  found  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hippuric  but  no  benzoic  acid ;  with  a  larger  proportion  of 

I  *  On  the  rational  foimula  of  hippuric  acid,  see  Formuljb  (ii.  607). 
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benzoic  acid,  the  excess  passed  into  the  nrine  together  with  the  hippnric  acid.  Benzoic 
acid  ii^ected  into  the  circulation  alone,  is  not  converted  into  hippnric  acid.  (Kiihne 
and  Hallwachs,  Jahresber.  1859,  p.  638.) 

2.  Benzoic  add  is  likewise  converted  into  hippnric  acid  in  the  animal  organism 
when  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal,  hippuric  acid  being  found  in  the  urine  after 
benzoic  acid  has  been  swallowed.  Marchand,  after  taking  30  grains  of  benzoic  acid, 
found  39*2  grs.  of  hippuric  acid  in  his  urine  (by  calculation,  it  should  have  been 
3t-2  grs.).  Similar  observations  have  been  made  by  Al.  Ure  (J.  Pharm.  xxvii.  646), 
Keller  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliii.  198),  and  Garrod  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xx.  501). 

3.  Quinic  acid  is  also  converted  in  the  animal  organism  into  hippuric  acid  (probably 
first  into  benzoic  addV  When  8  grms.  of  quinate  of  calcium  were  swallowed  over 
night,  the  morning  unne  was  found  to  contain  2  grms.  of  hippuric  acid.  (Lautemann, 
Ann.  CJh.  Pharm.  cxxv.  9.) 

Prfparation  from  horses*  or  cows*  urine. — ^Hippuric  acid  exists  in  the  urine  in  com- 
bination with  ammonia.  To  obtain  it,  the  fresh  urine  of  cows  or  of  horses  which  have 
been  kept  at  rest,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  |  or  |  of  its  bulk  and  supersaturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  then,  after  a  while,  deposits  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate 
of  hippuric  acid. 

The  evaporation  of  the  urine,  which  is  tedious,  vaa.^  be  obviated  by  mixing  it  with 
a  considerable  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solubdity  of  the  hippuric  acid  being 
thereby  greatly  diminished.  100  pts.  of  cows'  urine  mixed  with  2  or  3  pts.  of  crudu 
hydrochloric  acid  soon  deposits  hippuric  acid  (Riley,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  97). 
Another  mode  of  expediting  the  process  is  to  mix  the  fresh  urine  with  milk  of  lime, 
boil  for  a  few  minutes  and  strain ;  then  evaporate  the  solution  of  hippurate  of  calcium 
to  I  or  -^  of  its  bulk,  according  to  the  previous  concentration ;  and  supersaturate  with 
hydpocmoric  acid.     (Gregory,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iviii.  126.) 

The  acid  obtained  as  above  has  a  brownish  colour  and  disagreeable  urinous  odour, 
and  requires  further  purification.  This  maybe  effected  in  several  ways :  1.  Schwarz 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  29)  boils  the  crude  acid  with  milk  of  lime,  which  removes  the 
greater  part  of  the  fibrin  with  which  it  is  contaminated ;  precipitates  the  filtrate  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  then  boils  and  filters  again,  and  mixes  the  filtrate  with  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  carbonate  of  calcium  thereby  precipitated  carrying  down 
the  colouring  matter ;  then  filters  a  third  time,  and  precipitates  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  hippuric  add  thus  purified  is  quite  colourless. — 2.  The  crude  acid,  mixed 
with  10  pte.  of  boiling  water  and  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  is  submitted  to  pressure  ; 
the  expressed  liquid  is  mixed  with  solution  of  alum  till  it  no  longer  exhibits  an  alka- 
line reaction,  and  left  to  cool  to  40°;  carbonate  of  sodium  is  then  added  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  continues  to  form  ;  and  the  liquid  is  again  separated  by  straining  and  pres- 
sure, and  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  add  :  the  hippuric  acid  thus  obtained  is  washed 
with  cold  w^ter,  pressed  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  is  mixed  witli 
blood-charcoal  (1  oz.  to  a  lb.  of  the  acid),  filtered  through  paper  while  still  at  the 
boiling  heat,  and  left  to  crystallise  (Bensch,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iviii.  267). — 3.  Lowe 
prepares  hippuric  add  by  mixing  fresh  horse-urine  with  excess  of  sulphate  of  zinc  ; 
evaporating  the  liquid  together  with  the  precipitate  to  J  or  i  of  its  bulk ;  filtering  quickly  ; 
washing  the  precipitate  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water ;  and  decomposing  the  hip- 
purate of  zinc  in  the  filtrate  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add.  Hippuric  acid 
then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  magma,  which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water, 
pressed  between  paper,  and  reciystallised  from  boiling  water.  The  addition  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  to  the  urine  preserves  it  from  putrefaction,  and  enables  the  experimenter 
to  wait  till  a  considerable  quantity  is  collected. 

Properties. — Hippuric  acid  forms  colourless  transparent  prisms,  having  an  unctuous 
adamantine  lustre,  and  often  of  considerable  size.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  trimetric 
system.  Ordinary  combination,  ooP .  t^oo .  Poo .  with  the  modifying  faces  oo!&ao  and 
ooPoo .  Ratio  of  the  axes,  a\h\  c  =  0'9742  :  1*1606  :  1.  Indination  of  the  faces: 
odP  :  ooP  in  the  brachydiagonal  principal  section  =  99<^  59' ;  Poo  :  Poo  =  98°  30' ; 
Px  :  too  in  the  macrodiagonal  principal  section  =  88°  30'.  Cleavage  tolerably  easy, 
parallel  to  oP.  Specific  gravity  »  1*308.  Hippuric  add  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  reddens 
litmus  strongly.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water^  1  pt  of  the  crystals  requiring 
600  pta  of  water  at  0®.  Boiling  water  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  readily ;  ether  scarcely 
at  tiXL  Hippuric  acid  likewise  dissolves,  but  very  sparingly,  in  water  containing  ht/dro- 
chloric  acid.  It  dissolves  wijh  the  greatest  facility  in  water  containing  ordinary  phos- 
phate of  sodium^  in  such  quantity  indeed  as  to  change  the  reaction  of  the  solution  from 
alkaline  to  acid—  a  property  which  is  also  possessed  by  uric  add.  This,  according  to 
Liebig,  is  the  cause  of  the  acid  reaction  exhibited  by  the  urine  of  man  and  other 
animals  in  the  recent  state. 
Decompositions,'^!,  Hippuric  acid  boils  at  240°,  yielding  a  crystalline  product,  con- 
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sisting  in  great  part  of  benzoic  acid  and  benzonitrile  (cpranide  of  phenyl) ;  a  strong 
odour  of  hydrocyanic  add  is  likewise  evolved,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoiu 
remains  in  the  retort.  Dry  hippuric  acid,  heated  in  a  retort  with  dry  chloride  of  zinc 
and  quartz-sand,  yields  benzonitrile,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  charcoal  (Gossmann, 
Ann  CL  Pharm.  c.  69) : 

2C»H»N0»  -  4BP0     -     2Cm»N  +   CO*  +   C". 

2.  Hippuric  acid  in  alkaline  solution  is  slowly  oxidised  by  osonej  with  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  formic  add  (Gorup-Besanez,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxv.  217). — 3.  Pure  hippuric  acid  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  water;  but  when 
horse-urine  is  quickly  evaporated,  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  the  hippuric  acid  contained 
in  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid.  Cows'  urine  does  not  yield  benzoic  acid  when 
boiled. — 4.  Hippuric  acid  dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat,  and 
on  continuing  the  ebullition,  it  is  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocine : 

C»H«»NO«  +  HK)     =     C«H«NO«  +   CEH)\ 
Hippuric  acid.  Oljcociae.        Benioic  acid. 

The  same  decomposition  is  effected  by  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  nitric,  and  even 
by  oxalic  acid.-~6.  Hippuric  acid,  boiled  for  half-an-hour  with  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
is  converted  into  glycocine  and  an  alkaline  benzoate.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  milk  of  Ume. — 6.  The  resolution  of  hippuric  acid  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocine 
is  likewise  effected  by  the  action  of  &  ferment  in  presence  of  an  alkali  (Buchner,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixrviii.  203). — 7.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  it  appears  to  be 
resolved  into  hydride  of  benzoyl  and  glycocine  (Erlenmeyer,  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm. 
1861,  p.  548). — 8.  Nitrous  acid  converts  hippuric  add  into  benzoglycollic  acid,  with 
evolution  of  nitrogen  gas : 

2C»H«N0«  +  N«0»     =     2C»H»0«  -H  H«0  +  N\ 

This  decomposition  takes  place  when  nitric  oxide  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  hippuric 
acid  in  nitric  acid.—  9.  A  cold  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid 
converts  hippuric  acid  into  nitrohippnric  acid.  With  stJphuric  anhydride,  it  unites 
directly,  forming  sulphohippuric  acid,  C*H^NSO*. — 10.  An  aqueous  solution  of  hip- 
puric add  is  not  decomposed  by  chlorine  gas ;  but  on  boiling  it  with  a  large  excess 
of  bleaching  powder,  decomposition  takes  place  (Lie big).  When  chlorine  is  passed 
into  a  solution  of  hippuric  acid  in  rather  dilute  potash,  nitrogen  is  evolvea,  and 
benzoglycollic  add  is  produced  (Gossmann) : 

C*H^O«  +   3KH0  +  a»     -     C»H»0*  +  2H«0  +   SKQ  +  K 

11.  By  mixing  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  chlorate  of  potassium  by  small 
portions,  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  monochlorohippuric  acid,  C*H*C1N0',  and 
dichlorohippuric  acid,  C»H'C1«N0>  (R.  Otto,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  129).-— 12.  When 
hippuric  acid  is  gently  heated  with  1  at.  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  given  off,  and  a  brown  residue  is  left,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ammonia,  and  precipitated  therefi-om  in  the  resinous  state  by  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  but  on  distilling  1  at.  hippuric  add  with  2  at.  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus, the  products  obtained  are  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  chloride  of  benzoyl, 
and  two  chlorinated  compounds,  C»H»C1N0«,  and  C»H*C1«N0«,  differing  from  mono- 
and  dichlorohippuric  acids^  respectively  by  1  at.  H*0  (Schwanert,  see  p.  161). — 
13.  When  hippuric  acid  is  boiled  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  benzoic  acid  separates  on 
cooling,  and  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain  sulphate  of  ammonium. — 14.  Hippuric  acid, 
boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  water,  yieldi  benzamide,  water,  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride (Fehling): 

CH^NO"  +  30     «     C'H'NO   +  H»0  +   2C0«. 

When  hippuric  acid  is  heated  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  excess  of  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  the  products  formed  arc  carbonic  anhydride  and  hipparaffin  (p.  154) ;  but  when  it 
is  boiled  with  water  and  peroxide  of  lead,  and  sulphuric  acid  added  in  quantity  only 
Buffident  to  decompose  the  resulting  hippurate  of  lead,  the  only  product  obtained  is 
benzamide  (Schwartz). — 15.  Hippuric  acid,  gently  heated  with  excess  of  caustic 
baryta,  yields  a  liquid  which  smells  of  benzene  (no  ammonia  is  evolved),  is  converted 
into  crystalline  scales  by  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  when  distilled,  yields 
pure  benzene  (Gerhard  t).     This  liquid  is  perhaps  benzonitrile. 

Estimation  of  Hippuric  acid  in  urine.^  1.  The  urine  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence over  a  water-bath ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  added ;  and  the  hippuric  acid  is 
extracted  by  treating  the  precipitate  four  or  five  times  with  ether  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  I.  170),  According  to  Bence  Jones  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  81),  this  method  gives 
exact  results,  provided  sufficient  urine  is  taken  (about  400  c.  c),  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  ether  is  used.    Thudichum  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  56)  evaporates  the  urine  to 
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s  stiff  symp,  pours  tt  into  a  bottle  while  yet  warm,  taking  up  the  laet  residues  with 
the  necessary  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid;  and  shakes  up  the  whole  briskly  with 
laree  quantities  of  dry  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  distilled,  the  reddish 
yellow  residue  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  allowed  to  crystallise ;  and  the  crystals 
of  hippuric  acid  thus  obtained  are  washed  with  water  till  the  washings  are  colourless, 
then  dried  by  pressure  between  blotting  paper,  afterwards  by  placing  them  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  finally  at  100^  in  a  water-oren.  (See  also  Wei s man n,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixxiv.  106;  Jahiesber.  1867,  p.  637.) 

2.  Wreden  (J.  p?.  Chem.  Izzvii.  446;  Jahresber.  1869,  p.  700)  estimates  hippuric 
acid  in  urine  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The  liquid  is  first 
neutialised  and  freed  from  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  baryta- water,  and  the  iron 
solution  is  added  till  it  no  longer  forms  a  precipitate,  and  a  drop  of  the  filtered  solution 
produces  a  blue  colour  on  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  moistened  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  The  amount  of  hippuric  acid  found  in  human  urine  by  this  method  of 
estimation  (average  0*38  per  cent.)  is  much  higher  than  that  determined  by  Liebig's 
method  (p.  166);  and,  according  to  Henneberg,  Stohmann,  and  Kautenberg 
(Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  cxxiv.  181),  the  results  are  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  a  perfectly 
neutral  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  decomposed  by  paper-fibre  to  such  an  extent  that 
paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  will  not  indicate  the  presence  ot  a  small 
quantity  of  iron ;  also,  because  the  termination  of  the  reaction  cannot  be  distinctly 
perceived.  Better  results  are  obtained  with  ferric  nitrate,  after  the  urine  has  been 
freed  from  colouring  matter  and  other  bodies  by  nitrate  of  lead ;  but  even  in  this  case 
the  process  is  sometimes  rendered  uncertain  by  the  presence  of  other  substances  which 
exert  a  reducing  action  on  the  ferric  oxide.  Altogether,  the  mode  of  estimation  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether  appears  to  give  the  best  results. 

Sipparates.  Hippuric  acid  is  monobasic,  the  general  formula  of  its  salts 
being  C'H'MNO'.  Most  metallic  oxides  dissolve  readily  in  the  acid.  The  hippurates 
of  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium  and  magnesium  are  very  soluble  and  difficult  to  crys- 
tallise ;  their  solutions  form  a  cream-coloured  precipitate  with  ferric  salts,  and  white 
curdy  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  mercurous  nitrate.  A  characteristic  reac- 
tion of  the  hippurates  is,  that  when  fiiscd  with  excess  of  potash  or  lime,  they  give  off 
ammonia  and  yield  benzene  by  distillation.  Mineral  acids  decompose  them,  separating 
the  hippuric  acid. 

Hippurate  of  Ammo  nium.—  The  neutral  salt  does  not  appear  to  exist  An  acid 
salt,  0*H'(NH*)NO'.C*H*NO'.H*0,  is  produced  even  when  hippuric  acid  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia.  It  crystallises  by  concentration  in  square-based  prisms  with  4-sided 
summits.  It  dissolves  in  small  quantities  of  water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether,  and 
performs  gyratory  movements  when  thrown  on  the  surface  of  water. 

Hippurate  of  Barium^  2C*H*BaN0'  +  H'O,  forms  prisms  with  rectangular  base ; 
soluble  in  water.  It  unites  with  benzoate  of  barium,  forming  a  salt  containing 
2(C»H»BaNO».C'H»BaO«).6H*0. 

Hippurate  of  Calcium,  2C"IPCaNO'.3H*0,  crystallises  sometimes  in  rectangular 
prismsy  sometimes  in  laminjp^  Specific  gravity  1*318.  It  is  soluble  in  18  pts.  of  cold 
and  6  pts.  of  hot  water. 

Hippurate  of  Cobalt,  2(?H*CoNO*.6H*0,  forms  rose-coloured  needles  or  nodules, 
which  give  off  their  water  at  100°. 

Hippurate  of  Copper,  2C*H"CuN0'.3H*O,  obtained  by  concentrating  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  hippurate  of  potassium,  forms  oblique  rhomboi'dal  prisms  of  an 
azure-blue  colour,  which  turn  green  and  give  off  their  water  of  ciystallisation  when 
heated  on  the  water-bath. 

Hippurate  of  Iron  (ferricum)  is  precipitated  on  mixing  the  concentrated  solutions 
of  hippurate  of  potassium  and  ferric  chloride. 

Hippurate  of  Lead,  C»H«PbNO"  +  H»0  and  +  flPO,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
cold  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  hippurate  of  potassium,  as  a  curdy  preci- 
pitate which  dissolves  but  slowljr  in  boiling  water.  If  the  boiling  solution  is  well 
diluted,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  silky  needles  (containing  1  at  water)  grouped  in  tuft«, 
but  these  crystals,  even  while  immersed  in  the  solution,  are  quickly  converted  into 
rather  broad,  shining  laminiB  (|  H^O)  having  the  form  of  quadrangular  tables.  The 
whole  of  the  wat^r  is  given  off  at  100°. 

Hippurate  of  Magnesium,  2C"H"MgN0'.  6H*0,  forms  white  nodules,  which  are  soluble 
in  water  and  give  off  2H«0  at  100**. 

Hippurate  of  Nickel,  2C*H*NiNO'.6H*0,  iscrystallisable.  insoluble  in  ether,  sparingly 
soluDle  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  boiling  alcohoL  It  becomes 
anhydrous  at  100°. 

Hippurate  of  Potassium. — ^The  neutral  brU,  C*H*KN0'.H*0,  forms  oblique  prisms 
with  momboidal  base,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  becoming  anhydrous  by 
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desiccation  at  100^.  To  obtain  it  pure,  it  must  be  czystallised  several  times  ^m 
alcohol  and  washed  with  ether. 

The  acid  salt,  C»H«KNO>.C»H*NO».H«0,  forms  brilliant  laminfie,  which  under  the 
microscope  are  seen  to  consist  of  prisms  with  rectangular  base,  and  the  terminal  edges 
truncatecL     Thev  give  off  477  per  cent,  water  at  100°. 

Hippurate  of  Silver ^  2CH"AgN0*.H*0,  prepared  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to 
hippurate  of  potassium,  is  soluble  in  water  and  crystallisable.  It  gives  off  its  water 
(3-42  per  cent)  at  100°. 

Hippurate  of  Sodium^  2C"H'NaN0'.H*0,  is  crystalUsable,  very  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether. 

Hippurate  of  Strontium^  2C"H^SrNO'.6H'0,  is  cry stalli sable ;  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  alcohol ;  gives  off  its  water  at  100°. 

Dcrimtitfes  of  Hippuric  Acid, 

Amldo-blppwlo  aold.  C»H'»N«0"  -  C»H''(NH-)NO».  (Sch wan  ert»  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxii.  69.) — Obtained  b^  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  for  a  considerable  time 
into  a  solution  of  nitrohippunc  acid  in  saturated  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  acidu- 
lating the  concentrated  liquid  with  hydrochloric,  or  better  with  nitric  acid.  It 
crystallises  in  light  white  laminse,  soluble  in  300  to  370  pts.  water  at  20°,  in  1200  pts. 
absolute  alcohol  at  16°,  insoluble  in  ether.  In  boiling  water  and  alcohol  it  dissolves 
easily ;  likewise  in  acids  and  in  alkalis ;  the  solutions  quickly  turn  brown.  With  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  a  hydrocldorate  containmg  C*H'*N*0'.HCL 

diloroblppnrlo  aelds.  (K.  0 1  to,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  129.)—  These  compounds 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  hippuric  acid.  When  2  or  3  pts. 
chlorate  of  potassium  are  added  to  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  hippuric  acid  and  6  to  9  pts. 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  gentle  heat  applied,  after  the  frothing  has  ceased,  to  complete  the 
reaction,  the  liquid  then  heated  to  boiling  and  left  to  cool, — an  oily  yellowish  mass  is 
deposited,  consisting  of  mono-  and  dichlorohippuric  acids,  their  relative  quantities 
depending  partly  on  the  quantity  of  chlorate  used,  partly  on  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  during  the  reaction.  The  two  acids  are  separated,  either  by  boiling  with  water, 
which  dissolves  chiefly  the  monochlorinated  acid,  or  by  repeated  crystallisation  of  the 
calcium-salts  obtained  by  neutralising  the  mixed  acids  with  milk  of  lime. 

Monochlorohippuric  acid,  C"H*C1N0',  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
solution,  after  decolorisation  with  animal  charcoal,  forms  a  yellowish,  viscid,  inodorous 
mass,  having  an  acid  reaction ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  melts  and  dissolves 
in  boiling  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  also 
in  caustic  alkalis,  forming  a  solution  which  turns  brown  when  heated. — By  boiling  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  glycocine  and  monochlorobenzoic  acid. 

The  neutral  potasnum-  and  sodium-salts,  are  imcrystallisable  or  ciystalUse  with 
difficulty.  The  acid  sodium-salt,  2(C»H'CrNaN0'.O'H»ClN0»).H«0,  crystallises  in 
concentrically  grouped  needles. — The  calcium-salt,  C*H'ClCaN0'.2H'0,  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  small  shining  scales. — The  lead-salt,  C'H'ClPbNO",  melts  at  100 — 
120°,  and  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  concentrically  grouped  needles. — The 
silver-salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  crystallises  indistinctly  from  solution  in  water. 

Dichlorohippuric  acid,  C'H'Cl'NO",  is  very  much  like  the  monochlorinated  acid, 
and  after  standing  in  CDntact  with  the  air  or  imder  water,  formsa  soft  granulo-crystallino 
mass,  which  deliquesces  when  warmed,  and  at  60°  emits  an  aromatic  turpentine-liko 
odour. — By  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  glycocine  and 
dichlorobenzoic  acid. 

Dichlorohippurate  of  sodium^  C*II*Cl^aNO'.H-0,  forms  soft  warty  crystals,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acids.— The  barium-salt,  2C»H«CPBaN0».3H*0,  crys- 
tallises in  needles. — The  calcium-salt,  C*H"Cl*CaN0',  crysttdlises  from  dilute  solutions 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  at  60°  in  needles  containing  4 J  or  6  at.  water ;  at  higher 
temperatures  in  hard  white  crusts  with  |  at.  water. — The  neutral  lead-salt, 
C*H'Cl*PbN0*.2H'0,  obtained  by  cold  precipitation,  separates  from  its  aqueous 
solution  in  nodules.  A  basic  lead-salt,  4C»H«CPPbN0».  Pb«0.6H«0,  may  be  extracted 
by  boiling  absolute  alcohol  from  the  precipitate  formed  from  dichlorhippuric  acid  and 
acetate  of  lead  at  the  bailing  heat.  The  silver-salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  which 
separates  from  hot  water  in  cauliflower-like  masses. 

Dichlorohippurate  of  Ethyl,  C»H«C1*(C*H»)N0»,  obtained  by  treating  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is  a  heavy  yellowish  oil,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water. 

A  calcium-salt  having  the  composition,  C"H"Ca*Cl"irO«.6H«0,  intermediate  between 
the  mono-  and  diclilorohippurates,  is  obtained  in  spherical  groups  of  needles  by 
crystallising  a  mixture  of  the  calcium-salts  of  the  two  acids.  Its  solution  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  silver  yields  a  silver-salt  of  analogous  composition. 
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Compounda  produced  ht  the  actum  of  Pentackioride  of  Phaejpkffrua  on  Hippuric  acid* 
(H.Schwanert|  Ann.  Cm.  Pharm.  cziL  59.) — ^When  1  at.  hippuric  acid  (in  quantities 
not  ezeeeding  10  gimB.)  is  distilled  with  2  at.  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  scarcely 
anything  bat  oxyehloride  of  phosphorus  passes  over  at  first,  but  between  180^  and  200^ 
a  Tiscid  fiqnid  dlstUs  orer,  and  between  220^  and  250°  a  mass  which  solidifies  in  the 
ajstalline  form.  The  iHjuid  separated  from  the  crystals  gives  o%  on  rectification, 
oxjchloride  of  phosphorus  up  to  120<^,  then  chloride  of  benzoyl,  boilixig  at  196^,  and  an 
oU  which  boils  at  a  temperature  above  200®,  and  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  mass  whose  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula^  C'H*C1K0'  « 
CH'CUfO'  (monochlorohippuric  acid)  —  H*0,  which  is  also  the  composition  of  the 
czystals  obtained  by  the  firat  distillation. — This  compound,  when  immersed  in  ether, 
deliquesces  at  a  gentle  heat  to  a  yellowish  oil  without  perceptibly  dissolving,  and 
crystalliass  on  cooUng  in  flat  four-sided  monoclinic  prisms  beveUed  at  the  en£  with 
two  faces.  It  melts  between  40®  and  50°,  distils  without  alteration  at  200°  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  with  difficulty. 
The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinum,  mercuric  chloride,  or  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  compound  is  not  decomposed  by  potash,  either  in  aqueous  or  in  alcoholic 
solution,  but  when  repeatedly  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  is  partially  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  benzoic  acid;  aqueous  ammonia  also  decomposes  it  partially  at  130°. 
It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  quantity  corresponding  nearly  with  the  formula, 
C*H*C1N0'.HC1,  but  the  hydrochlorate  loses  its  acid,  even  when  the  alcoholic  solution  is 
evaporated  over  oil  of  vitnoL 

Another  chlorinated  compound,  C»H»Cl«Na»  «  C^»C1«N0»  (dichlorohippuric  acid) 
«  H*0,  is  obtained,  though  only  in  small  quantity,  by  repeatedly  rectifying  the  last 
portions  of  oil  which  pass  over  in  distilling  nippuric  add  with  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus.    It  is  likewise  crystalline,  but  dissolves  readily  in  ether. 

Vttroliippiirleaold.  C>H"N<0*aCH*(NO^NO*.  (Bertagnini,Ann.Ch.Phann. 
IzzviiL  100.) — ^This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  and 
fuming  nitric  acid  on  hippuric  add.  It  is  found  in  the  urine  after  nitrobenzoic  acid 
has  been  swallowed.  To  prepare  it,  1  pt  of  hippuric  acid  is  dissolved,  in  the  cold,  in 
4  pis.  of  the  strongest  nitnc  add,  and  the  solution  is  mixed,  slowly,  so  as  to  avoid  rise 
of  temperature,  with  4*9  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  add.  The  liquid  is  then  left  to  itself 
for  two  hours,  and  dUuteo,  still  slowly,  to^avoid  heating,  with  three  times  its  volume  of 
water ;  it  then,  after  two  hours,  deposits  an  abundant  erystalUsation  of  nitrohippuric 
add.  The  add  thus  obtained  has  a  yellow  colour;  for  purification,  it  is  treatea  with 
limei,  the  resulting  caldum-salt  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  nitro- 
hippuric add  is  recrvstallised  several  times. 

Nitrohippuric  add  ciystallises  in  colourless  silky  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  water,  especially  in  water  containing  phosphate  of  sodium.  The  crystals  redden 
litraus^  melt  at  about  150^^  and  then  decompose,  giving  off  vapours  of  benaoic 
add. 

HydroekUmc  add  ocmverts  nitrohippuric  add  into  glycodne  and  nitrobenzoic  add. 
A  solution  of  nitrohippuric  add  mixed  with  ammonia  assumes  a  red  colour  imder  the 
influence  dsulpJ^dric  acid,  and  deposits  sulphur  when  neutralised  by  an  add.  When 
dissolved  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  treated  with  sulphy dric 
add,  it  is  convorted  into  amido-hippuric  acid,C'Hi*N'0'  (Schwanert,  p.  160). 
Nitrie  oxide  passed  into  a  solution  of  nitrohippuric  add  in  nitric  add  ffives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  add,  not  yet  examined.  rTitrohippurie  acid  dissolves  at  ordinary 
temperatures  in  strong  etdphurie  acid,  and  on  gently  heating  the  solution  and  then 
diluting  with  water,  nitiobenzoiG  add  is  deponed.  Nitrohippuric  add  distilled  with 
an  equal  wdght  oiquick-Ume  yields  a  redmsh,  oily  distillate  having  the  odour  of  cin- 
namon. The  add  heated  with  strong  solution  of  potash^  turns  brown  and  gives  off 
ammonia :  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  mixture  gives  off  hydrogen  and  assumes  a  red 
colour. 

The  nitrohippnrates  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  some  of  them  also  in  alcohol. 
Host  of  them  crystallise  in  needles  grouped  round  a  common  centre.  When  heated, 
they  give  off  aromatic  vapours.    The  foUowing  have  been  analysed : 

Galdum-aalt 2C*H»Ca(NO«)NO«8H»0. 

Cupricsalt 2C»H'Cu(NO«)NO».6H«0. 

Lead-salt C»H'Pb(NO«)NO«  (at  110°). 

Savernwlt C»H»Ag(NO«)NO«. 

Zinc-salt CH'Zn(N0«)N0*.3H»0. 

•olplMlilpvnrlo  aeUL  C*H>NSO<  -  C*K*NO'.SO'.  (Schwanert,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cziL  69.) — ^Produced  by  direct  combination.  Hippuric  add  absorbs  the  vapour 
of  sulphuric  aalnrdride,  forming  a  brown  liquid ;  and  by  dissolving  this  product  in  water, 
ncfutfmlising  with  carbonate  of  lead,,  decomposing  the  filtrate  with  sulphydric  add,  and 
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evaporatdng,  sulpholiippuric  acid  is  obtained  as  a  brownish  yellow,  amorphous,  deli- 
quescent mass. 

With  nitratts  acid  it  forms  (not  snlphobenzoglycoUie,  bnt)  snlphobenzoic  acid, 
G^H'SO*,  together  with  an  oilj  substance  probably  containing  glycollic  acid. 

Solphohipparic  add  is  dibasic.  Its  nentiul  barium-salt  contains  G*H'Ba*NSO'.H*0. 
By  boding  the  acid  with  hydrate  of  lead,  a  lead-^alt  is  obtained  corresponding  approxi- 
mately with  the  formuhi  C»H»Pb«NSO«. 

HZFVmuc  BTKSA8.  Only  two  of  these  compounds  have  as  yet  been  obtained, 
Tiz.  the  ethylic  and  methylic  ethers. 

Hippurate  of  Ethyl  C"H'«NO»  «  C»H»(C«H»)NO«.  (Stenhonse,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  zxxi.  148.)— Prepared  by  passing  hycbx)chloric  acid  gas  through  a  boiling 
solution  of  hippuric  acid  in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.  The  liquid  thickens,  assumes  an 
oily  aspect)  and  when  diluted  with  water,  deposits  the  ether  in  liquid  drops,  which  soon 
solidify. 

Hippurate  of  ethyl  is  crystallisable  and  has  a  sharp  taste.  Specific  grayit^  1*043. 
Melts  at  44®  and  solidifies  at  32°  G.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Chlorine,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  converts  it  into  a  crystallisable  chlorinated 
compound.  Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  decompose  it  at  the  boiling  heat,  producing 
benzoic  acid.  Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  ethylic  alcohol  and  hippurate  of 
potassium. 

Hippurata  of  Methyl  C»«H»»KO«  =  C»H»(CH«)NO«.  (Jacquemin  and 
Schlagdenhauffen,  Gompt  rend.  xlv.  1011.) — ^Prepared  by  passing;  hydrochloric 
add  ^  into  a  soluton  of  the  acid  in  wood-spirit  heated  to  50°  or  60°  G.,  washing  the 
resulting  syrupy  liquid  with  carbonate  of  soaium,  and  then  treating  it  with  ether,  from 
which  t£e  compound  cxystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Hippurate  of  methyl  forms  white,  transparent  needles,  soluble  in  120  pts.  of  cold 
water,  and  in  60  pts.  water  at  30°;  in  boiling  water  it  melts  before  dissolving.  Alcohol 
and  ether  dissolve  it  in  aU  proportions.  It  melts  at  60°  and  decomposes  at  260°, 
giving  off  ammonia  and  benzonitrile.  With  fhming  nitric  acid  it  eives  off  a  combus- 
tible gas,  probably  containing  nitrate  of  methyl.  Alkalis  decompose  it,  forming  hippuric 
add  and  methylic  alcohols.    Ammonia  converts  it  into  hippuramide. 

BZAOZC  ACZ]>«  The  name  given  by  Ghevreul  {Becherches  aur  Us  corps  gras^ 
pp.  151,  236)  to  an  oily  acid,  sHghtly  aoluble  in  water,  wnich  he  obtained  from  mutton- 
suet»  and  to  which  he  attributes  the  peculiar  taste  and  odour  of  that  substance.  The 
potassiumrsalt  is  very  deli(^uescent ;  tne  barium-salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and 
contains  43*8  per  cent  banum.  The  acid  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of 
several  acids  of  the  series  C'H^'O'. 


I.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  iron  occurring  at  Kidharhyttan  in  Sweden 
and  other  localities.  A  variety  called  CHUingite  is  found  in  the  GiUinge  mine  at 
Svarta-Eirchspiel  in  Sweden,  and  another  called  Thraulite  at  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria. 
These  minerals  all  contain  both  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  are  closely 
allied  in  composition ;  they  are,  however,  but  imperfectly  crystallised  and  have  a  dark 
colour,  so  that  impurities  in  them  easilv  escape  detection.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  part 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  the  original  mineral  may  be  gradually  converted  into  ses- 
quioxide. Hence  their  constitution  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainbr.  The 
composition  of  hisingerite  from  Kidharhyttan  (specific  gravity  3'045)  agrees  however 
nearly  with  the  formula  3(FeH).SiO«).2(Fe*0».3SiO«)  +  6H*0.  Gillingite  is  the  same 
with  9  at.  water ;  ThrauKte  is  3(Fe*O.SiO«).(Fe<0>.3SiO«)  +  6H«0.  A  variety  from 
Orgarfn  in  Finland,  much  richer  in  protoxide  of  iron,  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula  9(Fe»O.SiO«).(Fe<0».3SiO«)  +  9HK).  The  foUowing  are  analyses  of  theae 
minerals: 

SiOt  Fe«OS  Fe^O  CaSQ         Mg^O  H>0 

«.      3307        34-78         17*59        2-56        046        11 64  «  1000 
b.       3218         3010  8*63         ^50        4*22         19*37   »   100*0 

e.       31*28  49-12  .    .         .    .         19-12  «     99*52 

d,      29-61         10-74        37-49        ,    .         778        1300  =     9862 

a,  from  Bidharhyttan  by  Bammelsberg  {S^ineralcheTnie,  p.  862). — 5,  from  the 
Gillingemine  by  Bammelsberg  (ibid.). — c,  Tluraulite  from  Bodenmasi  by  v.  Eobell 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xiv.  467). — d,  from  Orijarfyi  by  Hermann.     (J.  pr.  Ghem.  xlvi  338.) 

SXBXiOPXTS.  A  grass-green  limestone  from  Takli  near  N4gpur  in  Gentral  India, 
of  specific  gravity  2*645,  and  containing  80*79  per  cent  carbonate  of  caldum,  0*73 
alumina,  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  magnesium,  and  16*63  of  an  imbedded  green  silicate 
(  =  98*16),  perhaps  identical  with  glauoonite.   (S.  Haugh  ton,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xvii.  16.) 

KXTOBCOCXXTB.  A  silicate  of  lead  and  aluminium  from  the  Ganton  mine  in 
Georgia.    Specific  gravity,  4-024.    Gontains  20*85  per  cent.  P=0*,  27*40  Pb«0,  28*41 
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A1H5»,  0-14  PbCl,  and  23-20  water  («   100-OOX  agreeing  nearly  with  the  fonnnla, 
3Pb«O.P»0».2[4Al*0»J»OM8H«0]    =  Pb«PO*.2[(Al«)'^0*.3(Al»)'^»0«l.      (Genth 
SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  xxiii.  424.) 

BaVLmVB.  A  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  tantalate  of  yttrium  and  iron  found 
in  Ae  neighbourhood  of  Ytterby,  together  with  garnet^  gadolinite,  &c.  in  a  rock  con- 
sisting of  quartz,  orthodase,  albite,  and  mica.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  granular 
fractare,  pure  black  colour  in  the  mass,  blackish  grey  in  powder.  Hardness  »  6. 
Specific  gcaTity  »  6'82.  It  exhibits  no  distinct  indications  of  crystalline  form  or 
cleaTage.    Its  analysis  gaye  : 

TaO«      SnO**   Cq^O    CaSQ     Y^O      Ce«0     IPO      F«*0    Mq<0    Mg^O      H>0 

62-42    6*56     010    4*26    619     107     4*87    806    332     026     3*26  «  99*37 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates  and  flies  to  pieces,  gives  off  water,  and  turns  brown 
without  melting^  in  the  oxidising  flame ;  by  phosphorus-salt  it  is  easily  dissolved  to  a 
bluish-green  glass ;  easily  also  by  borax  to  a  clear  glass  rendejred  opaque  by  flaming ; 
by  reduction  on  charcoal  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  yields  metallic  spangles. 
(Nordenskiold,  Pogg.  Ann.  czi.  273;  Jahresber.  1860,  p.  780.) 

BOSansXTX.  A  hydrated  arsenate  of  magnesium  from  the  Bannat,  found  im- 
bedded in  calcspar.  It  forms  rhombo'idal  laminae  of  36^  and  144^,  bevelled  on  the 
sides,  closely  resembling  the  most  common  form  of  gypsum,  and  probably  belonging  to 
the  monoclinic  system,  cleaving  perfectly  in  the  direction  of  the  pmaooidal  face, 
having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre  on  the  cleavage-faces ;  white,  transparent  (translucent 
in  the  thicker  parts),  flexible  in  thin  layers.  Haidness  «  0*5.  Specific  gravity 
=  2-474.  Splinters  of  it  melt  even  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  An  analysis  by 
y.  Hauer  (R^p. Chim. pure, ii.  286) gave 24*64 per  cent  Mg*0,  4633  As'0^ and 2907 
water  (»  99*94),  agreeing  with  the  formula,  Mg*As0^4H20.  (Haidinger,  Wien. 
Akad.  Ber.  xL  18.) 

SOKOm  liAVATUS.  For  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  this  grass,  see  Grasses 
(ii.  943). 

mOTUfOmXTMrn    See  GuNTOsnTE  (i.  1026). 

BOBKIBOaKOBVBZBlC.    See  Isohobphisic. 


A  mineral  closely  related  to  bamhardtite  (i.  508),  and  copper 
pyrites  (ii.  77 X  from  Plauen  in  the  Saxon  Voigtland  (and  other  localities),  where  it 
forms,  together  with  carbonate  and  silicate  of  copper,  a  vein  of  copper-ore  imbedded  in 
greenstone.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  quadratic  crystals,  but  more  generally  massive. 
Hardness  between  4  and  6.  Specific  gravity  =  4472  to  4*480.  Colour,  brass-yellow, 
but  with  more  of  a  bronze  tint  than  copper-pyrites,  and  (quickly  acquurin^  a  many- 
coloured  tarnish.  Streak  black.  Acoording  to  an  analysis  by  Richter,  it  contains 
26*81  per  cent  iron,  43*76  copper,  and  30*21  sulphur,  agreeing  with  the  formula, 
3Ccu'SJe^.2Fe«S^  or  (Ccu>FeV«*)S*.  (Breithaupt,  SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  xxviiL  132; 
xxix.  373.    Bammelsberg's  Mineralchendet  pp.  426,  987.^ 

BOBKOCmnviC  ACZB.     C"Hi«0*  -  ^"^^''^JO.      CyTninie  acid,    (Bossi, 

Compt  rend.  liL  403  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  SuppL  i.  139.) — ^An  acid  homologous  with 
euminic  add,  prepi^ed  by  treating  cyanide  of  cymyl,  C*^"Cy  (obtained  b^  the  action 
of  cyanide  of  potaasiiim  on  the  chloride,  iL  296),  with  potash-ley  at  the  boiling  heat : 

C"H'».CN  +  2H*0     »     C"H"0«  +  NH». 

It  crystallises  in  small  needles;  melts  at  62^;  distils  without  decomposition ;  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  easUy  in  boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  reddens  litmus  and 
decomposes  carbonates.  The  potassium-salt  is  deliquescent ;  the  barium-  and  calcium- 
salts  erystalUse  in  needles ;  tiie  magnesivm-salt  in  nacreous  scales ;  the  silver-salt  has 
the  composition  C"H'«AgO«. 

The  low  melting  point  of  this  acid  raises  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  the  true 
homologue  of  cuminic  acicT  (which  melts  at  92°)  or  an  isomer  of  that  homologue 
related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acid  C'H'O^,  obtained  by  Cannizzaro  from 
cyanide  of  benzyl  (probably  a-tolnylic  acid),  is  related  to  the  true  toluylic  add. 

BOBKOAACnc  ACt]>«  This  name  was  given  b^  Cloez  (Compt  rend,  xxxiv. 
364)  to  an  add,  isomeric  if  not  identical,  with  glycollic  acid,  found  in  the  mother-liquor 
which  is  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  fulminating  mercury.  By  neutralising  this 
liquor  with  chalk,  i^iatilb'Tig  off  the  volatile  products  (acetic  ether,  &c.),  repeatedly 
crystallising  the  remaining  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  and  decanting  the 
liquid  containing  the  more  soluble  salts,  the  calcium-salt  of  this  add  was  obtained  in 
small  light  noduetf  resembling  lactate  of  caldum. — ^The  add  itself  formed,  when  con- 

•  With  tangitlc  ubydrlde. 
X  2 
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eentiated,  a  syrap  which  did  not  oystalliBe.    The  silTer-Balt  erystallised  in  long  thin 
laminn,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

BOMO&OlfrOirai  SVBSTAVOBS*  This  term  is  applied  to  organic  compounds 
differing  from  one  another  in  composition  by  CH*  or  any  multiple  thexSai ;  for  example, 
the  aleohoU  OH«"+«0,  the/atty  acids  OH*»0«,  and  the  aromatic  adds  C»H«i"-*)0« — 
Bodies  thus  related  exhibit,  for  the  most  part^  a  regular  gradation  of  properties,  both 
physical  and  chemical  Thus,  in  the  series  of  fatty  adds,  formic  acid,  CHH)*,  and 
acetic  acid,  CS^K)*,  are  watery  Liquids  without  any  trace  of  viscosity;  propionic  add, 
C«H«0«,  is  slightly  oily ;  butyric  add,  C*H»0«,  valeric  acid,  C»H»*0«,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  owers  exhibit  more  and  more  of  an  oily  or  fatty  character  as  their  atomic 
weights  increase ;  while  palmitic  acid,  C^'H^O',  and  stearic  add,  G"H'*0^  and  a  few 
others,  are  at  ordinaiv  temperatures  solid  feits,  exhibiting  higher  melting  points  as 
they  rise  higher  in  the  series ;  and  lastly  oerotic  add,  C^IP^O',  and  meUssic  add, 
O^rL^O^f  are  of  the  consistence  of  wax.  Similar  relations  are  observed  in  the  series  of 
alcohols,  oorrespondioff  with  these  adds.  Moreover,  the  chemical  energy  of  bodies 
thus  related  oontinui3ly  decreases  as  their  molecules  become  heavier.  Common 
alcohol  is  violently  decomposed  bv  potassium  and  sodium,  with  rapid  evolution  of 
hydrogen ;  but  on  the  H,Vtj  idcohols,  these  metala  act  but  ver^  slowly. 

Similar  difierences  of  character  are  observed  between  the  higher  and  lower  terms  of 
the  &tty  add  series.  Formic  and  acetic  adds  are  highly  corrosive  liquids,  which 
unite  energetically  with  bases,  and  decompose  carbonates  with  the  greatest  ease; 
whereas  the  solid  fatty  acids,  stearic,  palmitic  add,  &&,  exert  no  action  on  the 
animal  tissues,  do  not  enter  readily  into  direct  combination  with  any  bases  excepting 
the  strongest,  and  decompose  carbonates  but  slowly. 

Bodies  belonging  to  the  same  homologous  series  exhibit,  for  the  most  part, 
regular  gradations  of  boiling  point  and  of  atomic  volume.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
Kop^  has  shown  that  compounds  whose  chemical  formulsB  differ  bv  n  OH',  differ  in 
atomic  volume  by  n  22  ^i.  444).  The  relations  of  boiling  point  exhibited  by  homo- 
logous liquids  are  fuUy  detailed  in  the  artide  Hb^t  (p.  89). 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  build  up  the  terms  of  homologous 
series,  the  higher  ih>m  the  lower.  Fran kl and  and  Kolbe  in  1847  (Ann.  Ch.Fhann. 
Ixv.  288)  showed  that  a  cyanide  of  an  alcohol-radide  of  the  series  C"H^'*'\  may  be 
converted  into  the  next  higher  add  by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash,  the  action  consist- 
ing in  the  assumption  of  the  elements  of  water,  with  elimination  of  ammonia,  e,g, : 

CH*.CN  +  2BK>     -     C»H*0«  +  NH«; 

Cjanido  of  Acetic 

methyl.  acid. 

and  generally 

C"H«-+».CN  +  2H«0     «    O+iH^+«0«  +  NH». 

Another  method  of  passing  from  an  alcohol  to  the  next  higher  add  was  discovered 

in  1859  by  Wanklyn  (Pfoc.  Boy.  Soc  x.  21),  who  showed  tluit  sodium-ethvl (prepared 

from  zinc-ethyl,  which  is  itself  obtained  from  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  this  uom  euiylic 

alcohol)  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride,  absorbs  thatgas^  and  is  converted 

into  propionate  of  sodium : 

C*H»Na  +  C0«     -  C»H»NaO«. 

* 
Ndther  of  these  reactions,  however,  aflbrds  the  means  of  obtaining  one  alcohol  of 

the  series  from  the  next  below  it,  because  no  method  has  yet  been  discovered  of  con- 
verting a  fatty  add  into  the  corresponding  alcohol. 

The  great  problem  of  passing  fin>m  one  alcohol  to  that  next  above  it  has,  however, 
been  solved  in  a^  general  way  by  Mendius  (Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  cxxL  129),  whose 
method  consists  in  exposing  the  cyanides  of  the  aloohol-radides  to  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen,  thereby  converting  them  into  the  amines  of  alcohol-radides  higher 
than  the  radicles  started  from.  In  this  manner,  starting  from  hydrcx^nic  add,  he 
obtains  methylamine,  thus : 

HON  +  H*     -    CH»N 

hJSSSin"'  MthjUmine. 

Kethylamine  treated  with  nitrous  add  yields  methylic  alcohol  (see  Amiras,  i.  174); 
this  compound  may  be  converted  by  weU-known  processes  into  cyanide  of  methyl ;  and 
this  cyanide  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen  yields  ethylamine : 

CH».CN  +  H*   -   cmnx. 

""SSh/u'  Ethjl«„lne. 

From  this  last  compound,  by  dmilar  processes,  we  may  ascend  to  the  tritvlic  or 
propylic  stage,  and  thus,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  reactions,  the  series  of  aloohola 
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OH^'*'K>  may  be  ascended,  step  by  step.    The  general  equation  representing  tho 
passage  ftom  an  alcoholic  cyanide  of  this  series  to  we  next  highest  amine  is: 

This  reaction  will  in  all  probability  be  found  to  succeed  with  cyanides  derired  from 
aleohols  of  the  aromatic  and  other  series,  and  thus  a  general  me&iod  of  producing  an 
alcohol  of  any  series  from  the  one  next  below  it  may  be  obtained. 

Carius  (Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  cxxvi.  215),  by  heating  ethyl-^  (C^H^*)  to  lOQO  with 
bromine,  has  obtained  a  liquid  haTing  the  composition  and  boiling  point  of  dibromide 
of  tettyitant : 

C*W  +  Br«     -     C^H^Br*  +  2HBr. 

This  compound,  if  really  identical  with  dibromide  of  tetrylene,  might  be  converted  by 
known  procoasoo  into  hydrate  of  tetrylene ;  and  this  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid 
into  iodide  of  tetiyl ;  whence,  by  distillation  with  potash,  tetryUc  alcohol  mig^t  be 
obtained.  This  process  appears  then  to  give  the  means  of  mounting  up  the  series  by 
two  steps  at  once.  Lastly,  Schorlemmer,  by  subjecting  ethyl-amyl,  CH*.C*H" 
(isomeric  with  hydride  of  heptrl,  C^H>*.HX  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  iodine,  has 
obtained  a  chloride,  C^E'^.d,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  diloride  of  heptyl 
obtained  from  the  hydride  of  that  radicle  (p.  144).  The  problem  of  ascending  from 
one  alcohol  to  another  in  an  homologous  senes  appears  therefore  to  be  capable  of  solu- 
tion in  seyeral  different  ways. 

For  speculations  on  the  cause  of  homology,  and  the  relations  between  homologous 
compounds  of  different  series,  see  Carina  (Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  cxxvi  210). 

BOnr.  The  honey  of  the  common  bee  contains  cane-sugar,  inverted  susar 
(ii.  864),  and  an  excess  of  dextroglucose.  The  proportion  of  cane-sugar  varies  with 
the  age  of  the  hon^,  as  it  is  gradually  converted  into  inverted  sugar  by  the  action  of 
a  ferment  contained  in  the  honey.  According  to  Soubeiran  (Compt.  rend,  xxviii. 
774X  bees'  honey  contains,  besides  dextroglucose  and  a  dextro-rotatory  sugar  capable 
of  rnversion  (?  cane^ugar),  likewise  an  unciystallisable  sugar,  possessing  a  li^o-rotatoiy 
three  times  ss  great  as  that  of  inverted  sugar.  The  honey  of  the  Polybia  apicipennis, 
a  kind  of  wasp  widely  distributed  in  tropical  America,  yields  cane-sugar  in  large  ciys- 
tals  (H.  Karsten,  Pogg.  Ann.  c.  660).  The  honey  of  the  Mexican  honey-ant  is, 
acooraing  to  C.  M.  Wetherill  (Chem.  Gkiz.  1853,  72),  a  nearly  pure  solution  of 
unaystaOisable  sugar,  G*H**0'  (dried  in  vacuo) ;  it  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  the 
volatile  acid  contained  in  it  reduces  oxide  of  silver  like  formic  acid. 

BTOM&i    SeeMBLiiT& 

{Humulu8  LumifuB.) — ^The  fruit  of  the  hop  is  formed  of  small  membranous 

cones,  at  the  base  of  which  is  found  a  yellow  bitt^  powder  called  lupulin  {q.v,\ 
containing,  according  to  an  analgia  by  Yves*,  36  per  cent  resin,  12  wax,  11  of  a 
peculiar  bitter  principle  soluble  m  water  and  alcohol,  5  tannin,  10  extractive  matter 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  26  of  residue  insoluble  in  water.  Yves  found  in  hop-cones 
dried  at  30^  C,  10  per  cent,  of  lupulin.  According  to  Payen  and  Chevallier,  tne  pro- 
portion of  crude  lupulin  is  13  per  cent.,  about  4  per  cent,  of  which  consists  of  minute 
particles  of  the  cones  themselves,  resulting  from  the  sifting. 

Lupulin  distilled  with  water  yields  valerianic  acid  and  a  volatile  oil,  containing  a 
hydrocarbon,  G'*H",  together  with  valerol,  G*H**0  (see  Hops,  Oil  of).  Hie  resinous 
matter  whidi  remains  after  the  distillation  still  retains  a  considerable  portion  of 
valerol,  and,  when  distilled  with  slaked  lime,  yields  valeraldehyde,  G*H'*0. 

Lupulin  treated  with  alcohol  yields,  according  to  Payen,  Chevallier,  and  Pelletan, 
about  65  per  cent,  of  its  weight  The  dissolved  portion  consists  almost  wholly  of  resin, 
extractive  matter,  and  tannin,  the  two  latter  soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  resin,  whidi 
forms  about  52  per  cent  of  the  lupulin,  is  insoluble.  This  resin,  when  purified  by 
repeated  solution  in  alcohol,  precipitation  by  water,  and  drying,  gives  by  analysis  num- 
bers which  may  be  represented  'bj  the  formula,  C*^H'"0*',  together  with  a  quantity  of 
water  varying  between  1  and  6  MH),  according  as  the  resin  has  been  moro  frequently 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  reprecipitated  by  water. 

The  bitter  principle  isolated  by  Payen,  Chevallier,  and  Pelletan,  and  called  by  them 
lupulite  (or  true  lupulin),  amounts  to  between  8*3  and  12'5  per  cent  of  the  lupulin. 
It  remains  dissolved,  together  with  malic  acid,  in  the  water  in  which  lupulin  has  been 
digested.  To  isolate  it,  the  free  acid  is  saturated  with  chalk,  the  liquid  evaporated  to 
dxyness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  resin. 
The  lupulite  is  then  separated  from  the  malate  of  calcium  by  solution  in  alcohol,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  Lupulite  thus  prepared  is  white  or  yellowish,  or  sometimes 
reddish  yellow,  sometimes  translucent,  sometimes  opaque.     It  has  no  odour,  unless 

•  CompoWfiti  dm  JbonMoM,  par  MM.  Ytm,  Payra.  Cheralller,  Pelletan,  Wagner,  Vlaandereo :  B(*mmS 
prewtmimni  rftat  de  la  qmeH.on,  par  B.  Kopp.    (lUp.  Chlm.  app.  If60,  p.  21 .) 
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when  strongly  heated,  in  which  case  it  exhales  the  odour  of  hops  (perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  retaining  a  small  portion  of  essential  oil) ;  it  possesses  the  characteristic 
taste  of  hops.  It  has  not  been  analysed.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether.  JBy  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil,  but 
no  ammoniacal  products. 

The  tannin  or  astringent  principle  of  the  hop  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  gallotannic  acid,  and  as  capable  of  conversion  into  gallic  acid,  and  this 
change  was  supposed  to  account  for  the  fact  that  dd  hops  are  not  capable  of  darifyinff 
beer.  But>  according  to  A.  Wagner,  gallic  acid  cannot  be  detected,  even  in  veiy  ola 
hops  quite  unfit  for  makine  beer.  He  regards  the  tannic  add  of  hops  as  identical 
with  morintannic  add,  and  finds  that  it  amounts  to  between  3*2  and  5*7  per  cent  of 
the  hops. 

According  to  Payen  and  Chevallier,  the  active  prindples  of  the  hop  do  not  reside 
exdusively  in  the  lupulin,  as  was  formerly  supposed ;  they  found,  indeed,  that  hop- 
cones  completely  freed  from  lupuUn,  still  yielded  about  26  per  cent,  of  substances 
soluble  in  alcohol 

To  discover  whether  hops  have  been  sulphured,  Wagner  treats  them  with  granulated 
zinc,  water,  and  pure  hydrochloric  add«  Any  sulphurous  add  that  may  be  present  is 
then  reduced  by  the  nascent  hvdrogen,  and  the  liberated  sulphur  uniting  with  the 
hydrogen,  forms  sulphydric  add,  which,  if  passed  into  a  solution  of  nitroprussiate  of 
sodium,  generates  a  deep  purple  colour  (ii.  267).  This  reaction  will  detect  extremely 
small  quantities  of  sulphurous  add ;  larger  quantities  may  be  detected  by  the  odour, 
by  the  precipitation  of  iodine  from  a  solution  of  iodate  of  potassium,  and  by  various 
other  reactions. 

The  ashes  of  hop-cones  yield  by  analysis  the  following  results: — 


Way  aod  Ogston 

• 

• 

H.  Watu.t 

Beniley 

Ooldfng 

Grape 

Grape 

Potash 

varfetj. 

Tariety. 

variety. 

Tartety. 

11*98 

24-88 

25-56 

19-41 

Soda 

■           • 

•          • 

•     . 

0-70 

Lime  ...... 

17-93 

21-69 

18-47 

14-15 

Magnesia 

6-94 

4-69 

5-27 

5-34 

Alumina      .        »        .        .        . 

■         ■ 

•     . 

.     • 

118 

Ferric  oxide         .... 

1*86 

1-76 

1-41 

2-71 

Sulphuric  add  (S0»)   . 

701 

7-27 

11-68 

8-28 

Chlorine 

.     . 

.    . 

•     « 

2-26 

Silica 

22-97 

19-71 

9  99 

17-88 

Carbonic  acid  (CO*)    . 

6*44 

217 

4-64 

11-01 

Phosphoric  add  (P»0*) 

21-38 

14-47 

1758 

14-64 

Chloride  of  potassium  . 

5-46 

s          • 

4-34 

Chloride  of  sodium 

•         • 

3-42 

012 

Charcoal  and  loss 

•         • 

•         • 

•     • 

2-44 

99-96 

99-95 

98-96 

lOOOO 

Ash  per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance 

8-07 

6-95 

7-21 

f»        M            »i      fresh      „ 

7-27 

5-22 

6-52 

6-5 

The  hops  analysed  by  Watts  were  grown  on  a  heavy  cky-soil  near  Hawkhurst  in 
Kent  The  crop  was  rather  above  the  average,  viz.  12  cwt  to  the  acre.  By  com- 
paring this  amount  with  the  analysis  of  the  ash,  it  is  found  that  the  hops  grown 
on  an  acre  of  ground  extracted  from  the  soil  87  pounds  of  mineral  constituents, 
induding  12  to  13  oz.  of  phosphoric  acid  (P*0*),  17  lbs.  potash  (K«0),  and  15  lbs,  10  oz. 
of  silica.  This  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  well-known  exhaustive  effect  of  this 
plant  on  the  soil.  (For  the  statistics  of  the  growth  of  hops  in  this  country,  see  Vr^a 
Dictionary  of  ArU,  &c.,  ii.  460.) 

HOPaxm.  A  cadmiferous  zinc -ore  fit)m  the  calamine  mines  of  Altenberg,  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  has  not  been  completely  analysed,  but  appears  to  be  a  hydrated 
phosphate  of  zinc,  containing  a  small  (quantity  of  cadmium.  It  forms  transparent  or 
translucent  prisms,  belonging  to  the  tnmetric  system,  having  a  greyish- white  colour 
and  vitreous  lustre.  It  occurs  also  in  reniform  masses  and  amorphous.  Spedfic 
gravity  276  to  2-85.    Hardness  2-6  to  3.    It  is  sectile.     (Dana,  ii.  419.) 

BOPS,  on«  OP.    Hop-cones  or  lupulin  distilled  with  water,  yield  an  essential  oil 

1  i?  «™«  ^^  ft?  ^^^i  A«rtcultaral  Society,  pt.  i.  0849) ;  Jahresber.  1M9,  p.  679. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  tS]  xxxll.  64;  Jahretber.  1847-8,  p.  1077. 
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Iiaving'  the  odour  of  thyme,  and  consisting,  according  toKWagner  (Dingl.  poL  J. 
caEZviii.  217),  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  torpentine,  and  an  oxygenated  oil, 
apparently  identical  with  Tederol,  C*H^O,  and  convertible  by  oxidation  into  valerianic 
acid,  and  perhaps  also  some  of  its  higher  homologaes ;  henoe  the  odonr  of  old  cheese, 
which  hops  acqaire  by  keeping.  The  non-oxysenateid  oil  is  not  altered  by  contact 
with  the  air,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  graduuly  dissipated  by  volatilisation. 

According  to  Personne  ( J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxvi.  2419;  xxvii  22),  lupulin  distilled 
with  water,  yields  valerianic  acid  and  an  essential  oil  lighter  than  water,  oolonrless 
and  neutral  after  rectification,  bnt  becoming  acid  and  resinoos  after  some  time.  It 
begins  to  boil  at  140°  C,  but  the  boiling  point  gradually  rises  to  300°.  The  portions 
distilling  between  150°  and  160°,  and  those  which  distil  at  about  300°,  appear  to  have 
the  same  composition,  viz.  CH^K).  Both  these  portions  of  the  distilhite  torn  the 
plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right;  remain  fluid  at  —  17° ;  dissolve  without  red  colour 
in  sulphuric  acid ;  are  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  valerianic  acid  and  a  resinous  sub- 
etance ;  and  when  let  fiill  by  drops  on  melting  caustic  potash,  yield  a  hvdroearbon, 
C'*H*',  and  valerate  of  potassium.  Hence,  Personne  regards  the  volatile  oil  of  lupulin 
as  analogous  to  essence  of  valerian,  which,  according  to  Gerhardt,  consists  of  bomeene, 
C>*H"  (i.  626X  and  valerol,  CH'*0.  The  hydrocarbon  from  oil  of  hops  is  not^  however, 
identical  with  bomeene,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  converted  into  bomeoL 

BOHUBZV.  Barley-starch  obtained  by  kneading  barley-meal  in  water,  and  leaving 
the  liquid  to  settle,  does  not  dissolve  completely  when  warmed  with  acidulated  water, 
but  leaves  a  pulverulent  substance,  to  which  Proust  gave  the  name  hordein.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be,  not  a  definite  substance,  but  a  mixture  of  starch,  cellular  tissue, 
and  an  azotised  body. 

BOXAVUIK  WXiCML&B.  Ba/rley, — ^The  composition  of  the  grain  of  barley,  as 
determined  by  various  observers,  has  been  already  given  in  the  article  Cbbbaijs  (i.  825) ; 
also  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  grain,  and  S  the  straw  and  chafi^,  as  determined 
by  Way  and  Ogston,  showing  the  limits  between  which  the  amounts  of  each  constituent 
was  found  to  vary.  The  fouowing  table  (p.  168)  contains  a  more  detailed  statement 
of  the  results  of  these  ash-analyses. 

BOBV.    See  Hobnt  Tebsub  (p.  170). 

BOBVB&BM]>B«  (Amphibole), — ^A  mineral  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
composition  of  rocks  of  the  primitive  and  transition  periods.  Hornblende-rock  and 
homblende-filate  consist  almost  entirely  of  it^  and,  m  diorite  (greenstone),  syenite, 
hornblende-gneiss,  &c.,  it  enters  as  an  essential  constituent. 

Hornblende  forms  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the  monodinic  system.  Batio  of 
axes,  a  I  b  :  e,  «  1*837  :  1  :  0*5401.  Inclination  of  the  dinodiagonal  (b)  to  the 
principal  axis  (c)  »  7510<».  The  angle  ooP  :  ooP  =  55°  30';  +P  :  +P  in  the 
dinodiagonal  prindpal  section  »  148°  30' ;  oP  :  ooP  »  76°  59'.  Ordinaiy  combination 
oeP .  [  ooPoo  ]  .  +  P .  oP .  (Fiff.  556.)  Twins  with  face  of  composition  parallel  to  ooPoo 
as  in  the  figure.  Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to  ooP.  It  is 
also  found  imperfectly  crystallised ;  fibrous  or  columnar,  coarse  ^^'  ^^^* 

or  fine,  with  fibres  often  like  flax ;  sometimes  lamellar,  also 
granular,  coarse  or  fine,  and  usually  strongly  coherent ;  some- 
times friable.  Hardness  5  to  6.  Specific  gravity  2*9  to  3*4. 
Lustre  vitreous  to  pearly  on  clearage-faces ;  fibrous  varieties 
often  silky.  Colour  varying  from  black  to  white,  through 
various  sluides  of  green,  inclining  to  blaiddsh-green ;  common 
hornblende,  which  contains  much  iron,  is  nearly  black.  Streak 
uncoloured  or  paler  than  the  mineral.  Sometimes  nearly  trans- 
pajrent,  usually  translucent  to  opaque.  Fracture  subconchoi'dal, 
uneven. 

The  chemical  composition  of  hornblende  was  formerly  repre- 
sented in  accordance  with  the  results  of  older  analyses,  by  the 
general  formuhi  5M>0.6SiO*  (or  AMO.Z^iO^ ;  but  Rammels- 
berg  (^Mifuralehemie,  pp.  426,  494,)  has  shown,  by  comparison  of  the  more  recent 
analyses  by  himsdf  and  others,  that  all  hornblendes  are  metasilicates,  of  the  general 
formula  MK).SiO*  or  M'SiO".  The  metals  induded  under  the  general  symbol  M 
are  caldum,  magnesium,  iron  and  sodium,  sometimes  also  manganese  and  potassium. 
These  metals,  replacing  one  another  isombrphously,  give  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
substances  difienng  considerably  in  composition  as  weU  as  in  colour  and  other  physical 
properties.  A  futher  variation  is  caused  by  the  presence  in  many  varieties  of 
alumina,  which  enters,  not  in  place  of  the  protoxides  M'O,  for  the  amount  of  the  latter 
is  not  found  to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  alumina,  but  in  place  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  silica,  and  in  such  proportion,  according  to  Bonsdorfi^  that  1  at  SiO'  may 
be  regarded  as  isomorphously  replaced  by  1  at.  AlO*  (2^tO*  by  ZAJ^C^),  but  according 
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to  Bammdsbeig,  in  die  proportion  of  2Al*0'  for  3SiO'  or  Al*  for  Si*,  the  quantity  of 
ozTsen  in  the  acid  cooBtitnent  of  the  mineral  remaining  mialtered. 

manj  yarieties  of  hornblende  likewise  contain  small  quantitieB  of  flnorine,  probably, 
aeeording  to  RammeUbeig,  in  the  form  of  a  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  calcium,  or 
magnftfriimL     Titanium  is  also  sometimes  present  in  -small  quantity. 

'Die  pale  Tarieties  of  hornblende  containing  no  iron  ftise  readily  b^re  the  blowpipe, 
with  intumescence,  forming  a  glass  which  is  either  transparent  or  exhibits  yarious 
degrees  of  translucence  down  to  milk-white  opacity.  With  borax  tJiey  form  a  colour^ 
less  g^ass.  The  lighter  coloured  ferruginous  yarieties  fuse  alone,  with  more  or  less 
difBcidty,  to  a  dark  yellowish  glass,  and  giye  with  borax  a  transparent  glass  tinged  with 
iron.  The  darker  green  yarieties  afibrd  a  deeper  iron  colour.  Hornblende  containing 
alumina  and  a  little  iron,  acts  much  like  the  non-fbrmginous  yarieties ;  but  the  black 
yarieties  fnse  to  a  brilliant  black  bead  and  giye  with  borax  a  glass  tinged  with  iron. 
Antkopk^Uite  melts  with  difficalty  to  a  glass  coloured  by  iron. 

The  following  are  analyses  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  yarieties  of  horn- 
blende. 

L  Homhlende*  with  little  or  no  Alumina. 


1.  St.  Gothard,  wUfr 
S.  GouTerneur,  K.  T.     . 
a.  GreenUnd,  fpneaUtk  wUU . 
4.  Tyrol,  JUbatei  . 


&.  Arendal.  ^«|r- 
6>  HebingRm, 


7.  Konnberg,  Norwn^  • 

8.  KapfertoerK,  BaTiina . 

9.  Perth,  Upper  Canada 

10.  CuainBliisCoii,  Maaa. 

11.  Unl,  JjfleKot    . 


SiO< 

W-72 
67-40 
64-71 
67-60 

6677 
6^» 

86-74 
66-59 
6760 
60-91 


S7-45 
*J5-e9 
S9'93 
S'09 

91-46 
9-46 

94-36 
30-46 
99*30 
10-30 


Ca30 

13-96 
13*89 
16-06 
18-42 


13*66 
91-90 


1-76 
8-66 


TM    Mn«0    A140>  J^,,2;, 

0*33 

1-36        .    .        0-86  0-41) 

9-41        .    .        •    .  3*33 

8-B8       .    .         .    .  9*36 


.    66-79       80*90 


19.  OmuBingtoD,  KaM. 
18.  ,. 
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1-68  s  99-49 
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1.  9.  •■  RanameUbarg  (Foag.  Aim.  cUL  978,  486 ;  Mfneral^emfe,  p.  468). 
Ann.  IxxxIt   231} — 6.  Rammelsberg  (loe.  cit.).r-j6    Popping  (Bon.  Jabresber.  xxtII.  969) 

(If" 

XTi.  918i;~tl.He 


Scherer  (Pogg. 

r.  xxril.  969).~7. 

Taichemie^  loc»  cU  }.— 9. 

Thomson  (Rec.~G«n.Sd.xvli.) — 10.  Smith  and  Brush  (Sill.  Am.  J.  Pil  xvi.  918)^—11.  Heints 

(Pogg.  Ana.  UUi.  168).»19.  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xWil.  7)^.13.  Schlleper  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [SJ  ix. 


Vopellus  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxii.  366).— 8.  Sackur    (Rammefsberg'a 


410). 


TWmoKtoor  Grammatite,  ^|siK)»  «  Ca»SiO«.3Mg^O«,  is  white,  or  with  a 

greyish,  greenish,  or  yellowish  tinge.  Crystals  often  in  long  slender  blades,  either 
distinct  and  trayersing  the  gangue,  or  aggregated  in  columnar  and  radiated  masses. 
Specific  grayity  2-93.  Transparent  or  translucent  Found  in  the  Tremola  yalley, 
Switzerland,  and  on  the  St  Gothard,  in  granular  limestone  or  dolomite ;  in  the  Tyrol, 
the  Bannat,  at  Giilqo  in  Sweden,  &c.  CiUamite  is  an  asparagus-green  yariety  of 
tremolite,  found  in  prisms  in  sezpentine,  at  Normarken  in  Sweden. 

b,  ActinoliU  {Actinote,  Strahlsiein), — This  name  includes  hornblendes  which  are 
isomorphous  mixtores  of  metasilicates  containing  chiefly  magnesium,  calcium,  and 
iron,  their  general  formula  being  (Mg;  Ca;  Fe)%iO'.  Actinolite  occurs  in  bright 
green,  bladed  crystals,  or  columnar  forms ;  if  in  distinct  rays,  it  is  called  fflussv  actino- 
Ute,  The  crystals  are  long  slender  prisms,  breaking  easily  in  the  transyerse  direction. 
%>ecific  grayity  usualljr  between  8*02  and  8-06.  AcUnohte  occurs  at  Greiner  in  the 
211erthal;  at  Arendal  in  Norway;  at  Helsingfors,  and  seyeral  other  places  in  Finland; 
at  Taberg  in  Sweden,  and  in  Pennsylyania.  BapMlite  is  an  asbest^onn  actinolite 
from  Lanark  in  Canada. 

Asbestos  (L  415),  when  of  a  white  colour  or  some  light  shade,  is  usually  a  fibrous 
Tariety  of  txemolite  or  actinolite.    The  darker  specimens  are  yarieties  of  anthophyllite. 

c.  AnthopkylUte,  — This  yariety  occurs  in  masses  of  a  fine  columnar  structure,  or  made 
up  of  adcmar  fibres  of  brown  or  greyish  brown  colour,  often  with  submetalUc  lustre. 
I^)ecific  grayity  2*9  to  3-16.  The  deayage  afibrds  prisms  of  124^  30',  like  other  yarie- 
ties of  hornblende.  Anthophyllites  are  found  at  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  Kupferbeig  in 
Bayaria,  Perth  in  Upper  Canada*  and  Cummington  in  Massachusetts. 

The  hornblendes  included  under  this  name  yary  considerably  in  composition ;  that 

from  Kongsberg  consists  of  jji^lsi'O',  or  Fe*SiO*.3Mg*SiO*;  that  from  Eupferberg 

contains  twioe  as  much  magnesia,  its  formula  being  Fe'SiO'.SMg^iO'.  The  minerals 
firom  Canada  and  Massachusetts  are  altered  anthophylUtes,  the  latter  being  approxi- 
mately represented  by  the  fonnala»  Mg^SiO'.SFe^SiO*. 
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d,  CumndngtoniU  is  a  roee-red  granular  hornblende  from  Cummington,  Massa* 
chnsetts,  of  specific  gravity  3*42,  ana  consisting  of  manganous  silicate,  Mn*SiO'. 

e.  ArfvedaoniU. — This  is  a  black  mineral  found  in  Greenland,  accompanying  eudia- 
lyte.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  variety  of  hornblende,  with  whien  indeed  it  is 
isomoiphous ;  but^  according  to  Rammelsbeig,  it  is  a  distinet  species^  whose  formula  is 

(2M«O.SiO*)  Fe*0".3SiO»,  or  yj^|si»0'».   Rammelsbei^'s  analysis  gives  51-22  percent. 

SiO«,  23-76  Fe*0»,  780  FeH),  112  Mn«0,  208  CaK>,  OdOMg'0, 10-68  NaK),  068  K«0, 
0'16  water,  and  a  trace  of  alumina. 

II.  Samblendes  containing  Alumina. 
SiOS    TIOS  AI4CP  Fe^CP  Fe^O  Md<0  MgSQ    Ca^O    Na'O  R^O    F    IPO 

^*  ^Uadl*  Norwaj.     j  ^^yj  j.qj  g.jj  g.^^  jp^j  ,.,3  3.^3  g^  3.,^    ^  g,    ^    ^  0'48«98-68 

8.  Vesuvius    !       !  89  92  .    .  14*10  600  11*08  0*30  1072  12*62  0*55    3*37    .    .   O-STs^gH-TS 

^'  ^toJ?tfr<«s°**°^*  i  *^'^^  .    .  7*56  .    .  2*27  .    .  21*22  18*70  2*48    1*29    2*76    110=98*50 

5.  VthI,  greenish  black  44*24  1*01  8*85  6iS  11*80  .    .  18*46  10-82  2*06    0*24    0*26   0-39==98-27 

6.  Val  de  BoTe,  Etna  40*»l  ,  .    .  18-68  .    .  1748  .    .  13*19  13*44 0*85s=99  bi 

1— A.  Uammelsberg(Af6i«ra/dktfmie»p.  490).— 6.  yr,Yf  tiiterthtiVLt^nXy^iUMniteke  Oesteine). 

The  minerals  included  under  this  head  are  mixtures  of  the  isomorphous  compounds, 
M«O.SiO«,  Fe^O«.3SiO«  and  3M  0.2A1*0«.     (Rammelsberg.) 

Common  Hornblende, — This  name  is  applied  to  the  dark  green  and  black  aluminous 
varieties,  whether  in  crystals  or  massive.  Specific  gravity  3*1  to  3*4.  The  name  alludes 
to  ita  toughness. — Carinthin  is  an  aluminous  and  ferruginous  hornblende  from  Carin- 
thia.    Specific  gravity  3'127. 

Uralite,  from  the  Ural,  has  the  cleavage  stmcture  and  composition  of  hornblende, 
but  the  external  form  of  augite,  and  is  regarded  as  a  pseudomorph.  The  two  species 
are  variously  mingled  in  different  specimens,  showing  the  change  in  different  stages  of 
progress. 

Diastatite  is  a  hornblende  from  Wermland  in  Sweden,  difff^ring,  according  to  Breit- 
haupt,  £rom  common .  hornblende,  by  a  degree  in  the  angle  of  the  prism.  Pargasite 
includes  ciystallised  varieties  (crystals  usuallv  thick  and  stout) ;  of  high  lustre,  and 
rather  dark  shades  of  green.    It  is  also  granular. 

Fine  specimens  of  the  dark-coloured  hornblendes  occur  at  Aussig  and  Treplitz  in 
Bohemia ;  Tunaberg  in  Sweden,  and  Pargas  in  Finland.  In  Corsica  there  is  found  a 
variety  of  hornblende  ( Verde  di  Corsica  duro)  which  admits  of  a  high  polish. 

Altered  formz  of  Hornblende. — Alterations  of  hornblende  are  mostly  like  those  of 
augite.  Varieties  often  occur,  containing  water  of  hydration,  especially  asbestifoi'm  or 
anthophyllite  varieties.  The  ferruginous  change  by  oxidation  is  common,  and  all 
varieties  are  exposed  to  alteration  from  infiltrating  waters,  holding  carbonates,  sili- 
cates, &c,  in  solution,  thus  giving  rise  to  maguesian,  ferruginous,  magnesio-ferruginous 
(chlorite),  alkaline,  or  aluminous  forms.  Talc,  steatite,  serpentine,  chlorite,  mica, 
pinite,  chabasite,  limonite,  magnetite,  occur  as  hornblende  pseudomorphs. 

BOKSrB&BVDB-AOCK  is  a  rock  consisting  either  wholly  of  hornblende  or  of 
that  mineral  mixed  with  quartz,  and  occasionally  containing  mica^  iron  pyrites, 
magnetic  iron  ore,  and  garnet.  Hornblende-slate  is  a  slatv  variety  of  hornblende 
rock.  These  rocks  belong  to  the  oldest  formations ;  they  seldom  form  extended  beds, 
occurring  more  generally  in  masses  subordinate  to  granite,  gneiss,  &c. 

BOKir-UBAB.  Cerasine,  Native  chlorocarhonate  of  lead,  2Pb01.Pb*GO',  so 
called  from  its  external  resemblance  to  horn. 


BOBBT-QUZCKSISiVaB.    Native  sub-chloride  of  mercury.    (See  Mbrcury.) 

BOBW-SZXiVBB.    Native  chloride  of  silver.     (See  Silveb.) 

BOBBSTOBB.  A  variety  of  quartz  resembling  flint,  but  more  brittle,  and  with 
a  more  splintery  fracture.  It  is  often  called  Chert,  It  is  often  found  as  a  petrifaction 
on  wood,  and  is  used  for  making  mortars  and  various  other  articles. 

BOBBT  TX881TB.  Bpidermose,  The  epidermis  of  animals,  hair,  wool,  silk, 
feathers,  nails,  claws,  hoofe,  horn,  scales,  &c,  are  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
substance  containing  less  carbon,  but  more  nitrogen  and  sulphur  than  the  albuminoids. 
The  epithelium  which  coats  the  internal  cavities  of  the  animal  body,  is  also  similarly 
constituted. 

The  substance,  called  homv  tissue  dr  epidermose,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  these 
structures,  is  obtained,  though  very  far  from  pure,  by  exhausting  the  parts  containing 
it  with  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  after  they  have  been  comminuted  as  much  as 
possible.    This  treatment  removes  the  fatty  matters,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
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t)ie  salts  and  other  foreign  matters,  but  it  does  not  ensure  the  perfect  homogeiieil^  of 
the  nndisBolTed  readne.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that  the  homy  tissues  are  composed  of 
a  number  of  superposed  hiyers,  cell-walls  and  nuclei,  which  are  perhaps  not  aU  of  the 
same  nature,  but  jet  cannot  be  separated  by  the  solvents  above  mentioned. 

The  substanee  thva  obtained  from  the  various  homy  tissues,  has  been  analysed  by 
Mulder,  Scherer,  Frimy  and  several  other  chemists,  the  results  of  whose  analyses, 
though  not  agreeing  very  closely,  still  show  that  the  substance  forming  the  basis  of 
these  several  tissues  has^  in  all  probability,  the  same  chemical  composition. 
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The  proportion  of  ash  is  about  1  per  cent. 

Homy  tissue  melts  when  heated,  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame,  Mha^liwg  a  pecu- 
liar odour. 

When  exposed  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  in  a  Papln's  digester,  it  gradually 
dissolves,  yielding  an  extract,  which  does  not  gelatinise  on  cooling.  By  simple  mace^ 
ration  in  water,  cold  or  warm,  the  homy  tissues  are  gradually  loosened,  and  exhibit  a 
cellular  structure  more  or  less  distinct. 

CauMtic  potash  easily  dissolves  homy  tissue,  eliminating  ammonia,  especially  with 
aid  of  hea^  and  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which,  when  treated  with  acids,  gives  off 
sulphydric  acid  and  yields  a  white  precipitate.  When  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium 
it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  forms  acetic,  butyric,  and  valerianic  acids,  also  leucine, 
tyrosine,  &c.  Strong  solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  are  the  best  reagents  for 
bringing  out  the  cellular  structure  of  the  different  homy  tissues^  epidermis,  nails, 
horn,  &C. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  causes  homy  tissue  to  swell  up,  and  partly  dissolves  it  when 
heated.  The  solution  diluted  with  water  becomes  turbid  when  neutralised  with  an 
alkali,  or  mixed  with  fenocyanide  of  potassium.  Prolonged  ebullition  with  dilute 
sulphuric  add  yields  tproeine,  leucine,  ammonia,  &c 

Sitrie  acid,  especially  if  hot,  colours  homy  tissue  yellow,  and  ultimately  dissolves 
it ;  on  addition  of  ammonia,  the  yellow  solution  acquires  a  darker  colour,  and  finally 
assumes  an  orange  tint.  According  to  v.  Laer,  xanthoproteic  add  is  forined  in  tlie 
first  instance,  then  saccharic,  and  finally  oxalic  acid. 

Fuming  hydrochloric  acid  produces  with  homy  tissue  the  same  blue  or  violet 
coloration  as  with  albuminous  substances,  and  gradually  dissolves  the  tissue  on  boiling. 
According  to  v.  Laer,  hair  immersed  even  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  dis- 
solves in  the  course  of  some  weeks. 

Acetic  acid  does  not  dissolve  horny  tissue,  but  only  causes  it  to  swell  up. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  containing  in  suspension  homy  tissue  (prepared 
from  hair),  the  tissue  undeigoes  no  change  in  extemal  appearance,  but  after  drying 
it  is  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  dissolves  completely  in  ammonia,  with  evolution  of 
nitrogen. 

HO'B  UM  ■  CHaSTJi  U  T.  Aesculus  Hippocastanum. — The  bark  of  this  tree  con- 
tains two  fluorescent  substances,  SBSCulin  (i.  60^  and  fraxin  or  paviin  (ii.  708). 
Belletier  and  Caventou  found  in  it  a  greenish  fat  oil,  a  red-brown  resin,  a  bitter  yellow 
substance,  a  peculiar  red  substance,  tannin  and  wood  fibre. 

The  fuUy  developed  leaves  contain  quercitrin,  which  is  also  found  in  the  ripe 

■  (I.)  Scherer,  Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  xl.  66.r~(3.)  t.  Laer,  fMtf.xlT.  1S6, 157— (3.)  Schlossberger 

(Gerkardfg  Traitf,  It.  197) (4.)  Mulder's  Chemitche  Untertuek,  No.  2,  p.  370— (5.)  Kemp,  Add. 

Ch.  Pharm.  xlUL  116. .  (6.)  Fr  «ro  j,  Ann.  Ch.  Phy«.  [S]  vlriii.  47. 
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B6ed0,  but  not  in  the  nndeyeloped  leaves,  or  in  the  coatings  of  the  bndB,  or  in  the  bark 
of  the  stem  and  branches;  the  leaves  which  fall  in  antiunn  contain  iolj  traces  of  it. 
(Rochleder,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  zzzi  566.) 

The  seeds  contain,  according  to  Tipp  (YierteQahrschr.  pr.  Fharm.  iii.  19^  starch 
^abont  14  per  cent.),  mndlage,  gam,  a  non-diying  oil,  saponin,  a  tannic  add  which  tnms 
iron-salts  green,  phosphoric  add,  and  caldnm-salts.  Fremy  found  in  the  seed%  saponin, 
a  yellow  colonring  matter  [P  qnerdtnn]  and  a  crrstallisable  bitter  snbetanoe.  Attempts 
have  been  made  at  various  times  to  render  the  starch  of  horse-chestnut  seeds  fit 
for  food  by  freeing  it  ftom  the  bitter  substance  by  means  of  a  weak  alkaline  ley. 
According  to  Flandin  (Gompt.  rend.  zxviL  391)  this  is  best  efieeted  by  kneading 
the  peeled  and  bruised  seeds  with  water  containing  from  liv  to  ^  of  their  weight  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  washing  them ;  perfectly  white  starch  tnen  separates;  which 
may  be  used  as  an  addition  to  wheat-flour.  Aocoidinff  to  Belloc,  the  same  resnU 
may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  pure  water.  But  according  to  F  Ian  di a,  the  alkali  is 
required  to  remove  an  acrid  substance  and  an  add  resin,  as  well  as  the  bitter  ptindple. 
(Compt.  rend,  xsviii.  83,  138.) 

The  cotyledons  of  horse-cheatnut  seeds  have  lately  been  examined  by  Rochleder 
(Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xlv. ;  R^p.  Chim.  i>ure,  1863,  p.  219),  who  finds,  in  the  alooholie 
extract^  a  bitter  substance,  argyrescin,  an  amorphous  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  a 
substance  which  he  calls  aphrodescin,  formerfy  regarded  bv  Frimy  as  saponin. 
These  substances  are  eitracted  by  successive  treatment  with  alcohol,  acetate  of  lead, 
water,  and  ether. 

Argyrescin,  G**H''0'*,  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  is  |«edpitated  br 
ether  from  its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol.  When  the  aqueous  solutionis  evaporate!^ 
it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  gumm^  mass.  From  its  solution  in  weak  alcohol,  it  sepa- 
rates on  evaporation  in  microscope  aystak,  having  a  silvery  lustre.  The  crystals 
have  tiie  composition  2C*^H**0'*.n'*0.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  add,  forming 
a  solution  which  turns  red  when  mixed  with  water.  It  is  fudble,  and  burns  with  a 
veiT  smoky  flame. 

Argyrescin  is  resolved  by  acids  into  aigyrescetin  and  glucose : 

CuffMQM   „    C^H^O'*  +  2C^'«0«; 
and  by  alkaUs  into  sesdnic  add,  C^^^",  and  propionic  add : 

C"H*0«*  +  8H*0    =    C"H"0«  +  2Cra«0«. 

With  alkalis,  however,  an  intermediate  product  is  sometimes  obtained,  namely,  an  add 
whose  barivm-salt  has  the  composition  O>H''Ba*0'\  tlius : 

C"H^««  +  2HK)    -   C»>H»«0«  +  C«H«0«. 

This  new  add  likewise  exists,  ready-formed,  in  the  cotyledons. 

Aphrodescin,  C'*H**0",  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  predpitated  from  the  hot  so- 
lution by  hydrochloric  add  in  bulky  fiocks.  It  is  distingmshed  ih>m  saponin  by  its 
solubility  in  alcohol,  and  by  its  reaction  with  alkalis,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  axgy- 
resdn,  excepting  that  it  yields  butyric  instead  of  propionic  add,  thus : 

Aescinieacid,  C*H'*0",  is  obtained  bv  precipitation  from  its  salts,  as  a  gelatinous 
mass,  becoming  pulverulent  when  dry.  When  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  alcohol  not 
suffident  to  dissolve  it  completely,  it  becomes  partly  crystalline,  but  does  not  alter  in 
composition.  By  dnring  at  130^  in  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride,  it  undeivoes  a 
decompodtion,  which  H^hleder  represents  by  the  improbable  equation  C'jEf'^'O'*  >■ 
C^jB^O*'  (sBscinic  add)  +  C^E^O**. 

Ancinate  of  potoMium^  C^H^KO",  is  crystallisable.- — The  ^rtum-salt  has  the 
compodtion  C^'H^Ba^O**. — The  Uad-BslX.  contains  a  still  larger  proportion  of  base. 

Argyrescin,  aphrodescin,  and  eesdnic  add  heated  with  hydrochloric  add,  are  resolved 
into  sugar  and  a  new  substance,  telescin  CH''0'\  or  a  product  containing 
G^*H'*0".  When  these  decompositions  take  place  in  alcoholic  solutions,  the  products 
formed  are  not  constant,  because  the  telesdn  may  then  be  farther  resolved  into 
mannitan  (?)  and  a  compound  isomeric  witb  quinovic  add. 

Aesdnic  acid,  or  rather  telesdn,.  dissolved  in  alcohol,  mixed  with  hvdrodiloric  add, 
and  boiled  till  a  red  colour  is  produced,  undergoes  a  flnal  decomposition,  yidding  a 
solution  from  which  water  throws  down  flocks  ofaescigenin,  C**6"0\  isomeric  with 
choloidic  and  with  quinovic  add.  This  substance  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  add,  and  on 
adding  suffar  to  the  solution,  a  red  colour  is  produced  dmilar  to  that  exhibited  by  the 
biliary  aoos  when  similarly  treated. 

The  action  of  hydrochloric  add  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  telescin  or  sesdnic  add 
sometimes  also  yields  an  intermediate  product  C^H'^O*,  which  is  isomeric  with 
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qniDorin,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  escigenin  with  2  at.  propionic 
acid: 

C«»H*«0*     «     0»*H»0*  +   2C«H»0«. 

This  view  of  its  composition  is  supported  by  the  formation  of  a  compound,  C'R**0^ 
[?C'*H^*0'],  containing  the  elements  of  sscigenin  and  acetic  acid,  by  the  action  of 
chloride  of  acetyl  on  sescigenin. 

Rochleder  considers  it  probable  that  lescigenin  or  its  compounds  may  exist  in 
other  plants,  and  that  cydamein  and  digitaliredn  may  belong  to  this  group  of  com- 
pounds. 

The  ash  of  the  different  parts  of  the  horse-chestnut  tree  has  been  analysed  by 
E.  Wolff  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xliv.  386 ;  Jahresber.  1847-8,  p.  1078),  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  how  the  proportion  of  the  different  mineral  constituents  are  modified  in 
passing  from  one  organ  to  another,  and  how  these  constituents  are  distributed  throughout 
the  several  organs.  To  eliminate  any  local  character  from  the  results,  the  organs  sub- 
jected to  examination  were  selected  from  trees  growing  in  two  very  different  soils;  one 
a  stony  porphyritic  soil,  the  other  a  moist  forest  soU  often  overflowed,  very  rich  in 
regetable  mould,  and  much  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  than  the  former. 

The  mineral  constituents  were  extracted  by  first  charring  the  substance  in  a  muffle 
heated  not  quite  to  redness,  and  exhausting  the  charcoal,  first  with  water,  then  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  drying  the  carbonaceous  residue,  and  incinerating  it  completely  in  the 
muffle.  The  ash  was  then  likewise  exhausted  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  united 
hydrochloric  extracts,  the  aqueous  extract,  and  the  insoluble  residue,  were  separately 
analysed.    The  results  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  173. 

The  ash  of  the  wood,  bark  and  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut  has  also  been  analysed 
by  E.  Staffel  (Ann,  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvi.  379;  Jahresber.  1860,  p.  661),  chiefiy 
with  the  view  of  aetermining  whether  the  amount  of  the  several  inorganic  constituents 
in  the  plant  and  its  different  organs  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year.  The  method 
of  analysis  was  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Wolff,  excepting  that  the  charcoal  was 
exhausted  with  water  alone. 

Ash  of  Horse-clwstfiut  (Staffel). 


Wood. 

Bark. 

Learef. 

Spring. 

Autumn. 

Spring. 

Autumn. 

Spring. 

Autumn. 

Potash 

.      67-67 

17-64 

64-96 

22-61 

46-38 

18-17 

Lime 

6-92 

60-99 

9-24 

61-34 

1317 

40-48 

Magnesia  . 

4-08 

6-17 

4-36 

3-99 

616 

7-78 

Alumina  . 

•     • 

0-23 

*     . 

018 

0-41 

0-61 

Ferric  oxide  *    . 

031 

0-63 

1-66 

0-31 

1-63 

4-69 

Sulphuric  add  (SO*). 

0-82 

•         • 

•     . 

1-05 

2-46 

1-69 

Silica 

1-80 

0-71 

0-67 

106 

1-76 

13-91 

Phosphoric  acid(P*0*] 

1     1902 

21-73 

19-64 

6-96 

24-40 

8-22 

Chloride  of  potassium 

I     10-47 

2-98 

966 

2-60 

4-66 

866 

99-99 

99-98 

99-99 

99-99 

10000 

10000 

Ash  per  cent,  of  dry 

substance 

10-908 

3-88 

8-68 

6-67 

7-69 

7-62 

Ash  per  cent  of  fresh 
substance 

1198 

1-693 

1-342 

3171 

1-376 

3-288 

Moisture  in  100  parte 

of    air-dried    sub- 

stance  .        • 

89*01 

49-90 

84-46 

61-73 

8209 

66-27 

A  term  applied  by    the  Cornish  miners  to  certain 
varieties  of  purple  copper: 

BOVOBnni.  A  hydrated  aluminate  of  magnesium,  occurring,  as  the  material 
of  pseudomorphous  spinel,  near  Oxbow,  and  in  Roesie,  near  SomerviUe,  St.  Lawrence 
county.  New  York.  The  crystals  are  in  all  conditions,  from  the  pure  spinel  to  octa- 
hedrons with  rounded  edges  and  pitted  or  irregular,  surfaces ;  it  also  occurs  in  flattened 
nodules.    It  is  perhaps  identical  with  Vblknerite  (q,  v.).    (Dana,  ii.  136.) 

BOVZTa.  A  mixture  of  coUyrite  (i.  1084)  with,  a  hydrated  carbonate  of  aluminium 
and  calcium,  found  in  the  Upper  chalk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hove,  near  Brighton. 
It  is  very  soft  and  friable,  having  an  earthy  fracture  and  low  specific  gravity.  (J.  H.  and 
G.  Gladstone,  PhiL  Mag.  [4]  xxiii.  461;  Jahresber.  1862,  p.  743.) 

*  With  a  trace  or  manganic  oxide. . 
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BOWASSm.  A  meteoric  mineral,  described  by  0.  U.  Shepard.  (SilL  Am.  J. 
[2]  Ti.  402.) 

BVAVOXXn.  U"±l»WO.— An  alkaloid,  isomeric,  or  perhaps  identical,  'mth. 
cinchonine;  obtained  from  China  de  Huanoco  plana,  a  cinchona-bark  found  in  the 
Huanoco  forests,  north  of  Lima  (A  Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  341).  The 
bark  is  repeatedly  exhausted  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  base, 
precipitated  by  caustic  soda,  is  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  acid  and  reprecipita- 
tion,  till  it  becomes  white,  and  finally  by  crystalUsation  from  alcohoL 

Huanokine  crystallises  in  small  colourless  prisms,  very  similar  in  form  to  cinchonine. 
According  to  H.  Hahn  (Jahresber.  1858,  p.  372),  ^ey  are  monoclinic  prisms,  exhibit- 
ing the  fiu;es  oo  P  .  qd  Poo  .  oP.  Angle  oo  P  :  oo  P  in  the  dinodiagonal  principal 
section  «  71®;  oP  :  oo  Poo  «  110°.  CleaYable  parallel  to  oP;  less  distinctly 
pKrallel  to  oo  P  oo.  It  is  tasteless ;  but  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  stronger  in  the 
alcoholic  solution,  which  is  also  slightly  bitter.  It  melts  without  decomposition,  and 
solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling :  at  a  stronger  heat  it  sublimes.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  dLssolves  in  400  pts.  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  at  17° ;  and  in 
110  pts.  at  the  boiling  heat;  in  600  pts.  ether  at  17° ;  and  in  470  pts.  at  the  boiling 
heat.    It  is  said  to  be  a  strong  febriftige. 

The  salts  of  huanokine  are  precipitated  white  by  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates, 
yellowish  white  by  tincture  of  galls,  white  by  mercuric  chloride,  yellow  by  chloride  of 
gold. 

The  sulphate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  but  dissolves  easily  in  excess  of  acid ; 
the  solution  is  not  fluorescent.— The  hydrochlarate  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallises  in 
large  colourless  prisms  having  an  extremely  bitter  taste ;  not  fluorescent.  According 
to  Hahn  {Ice,  cit.)  the  ciystius  are  rhombic  prisms,  with  the  faces  ooPoo  .Poo  .P. 
An^e  00  jP  :  00  P  —  30°. —  The  chloroplatinate  also  forms  rhombic  crystals, 
QoP.  00  Poo.  P.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  «  76°;  angle  between  the  macrodiagonal 
terminal  edges  and  the  principal  axis  a  182°. —  The  tartrate  forms   hemihedral 

rhombic  crystals,  oeP.  ootw.oP.  ?.    Angle  ooP:  ooP.  =  138°;  ^:-?  =    70°. 

2  *     Z 

(Hahn.) 

According  to  De  Vry  ( J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxiL  328),  huanokine  is  identical  with  cin- 
chonine, th^differences  observed  by  Erdmann  between  it  and  cinchonine  having  been 
jiTobably  due  to  admixture  of  quinidine  or  cinchonidine.  He  found  that  hydriodate 
tf  cinchonine  agreed  perfectly,  in  external  character  and  in  its  relations  to  polarised 
.igfat,  with  the  hydriodate  obtained  from  huanokine,  prepared  by  Erdmann  himself. 

smSOVXra.  A  black  mineral  from  Cornwall,  Orange  County,  New  York, 
near  the  Hudson  River.  Specific  gravity  3*43  to  3*6.  It  cleaves  like  Hedenbergite, 
and  is  regarded  by  Dana  as  a  variety  of  augite,  having  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
silica  replaced  by  alumina.  The  composition  is,  however,  more  like  that  of  hornblende. 
Smith  and  Brush  (Sill  Am.  J.  [2]  xvi.  369)  found  in  it  :— 

Lots  by 
SiO>  AHCP  FCO        Hn<0        CaSO       Mg«0        K<0       VtfiO    ignition. 

88-94      10-41       80-48       0*60       1036       3*00       2*48       1*66       1-96  «  9988 

Kenngott  found  that  a  mineral  from  Monroe,  designated  as  Hudsonite,  was  really  a 
hornblende.    {Ramjnelsberg's  MineralchemUy  p.  996.) 

Syn.  with  MsixiLrrs. 

Syn.  with  Oxalitb. 

Syn.  with  DiiTHOLrrB. 

[O  ACIB.    See  IlLiac  Acm. 

See  CH02n)R0DrrE  (i.  930). 

HVBKOPXC  ACXB.  C«H»0'  (?)  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  1.  21).— An  acid 
produced,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  by  heating  narcotine  to  about  220°. 

C"H"NO»     »     C"H»0»  +  NH»[?] 

It  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  potash,  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  re-dissohdng 
in  ak*ohol,  and  precipitating  by  water.  It  is  an  amorphous,  dark-brown  substance, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  yellowish-red,  and 
in  alkalis  with  yellow  colour,  the  latter  solution  forming  brown  gelatinous  precipitates 
with  barium-  and  lead-salts. 

Wohler's  analysis  of  this  acid  gave  63*0  and  64*5  per  cent,  carbon,  5*8  and  5*0  hy- 
drogen; whence  he  suggested  the  formulae,  C*»IP*0"  and  C^WO^y  The  formula 
above  given  (wliich  requires  667  per  cent,  carbon  and  6*3  hydrogen)  is  based  upon  the 
formula  of  narcotine  recently  established  byMatthiessen  and  Poster  (Gmc/in'« 
^Handbook,  v.  138).    It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  acid  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 
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and  that  the  deoomposition  of  narootine  bj  heat  may  be  more  complicated  than  that 
which  is  represented  by  the  preceding  equation. 

BirxOUXS   or  TBB  BTB.    See  Etb  (il  654). 

BUMnrSv  or  VeaetahU  Mouldy  is  the  product  of  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter.  The 
&llen  leaves,  and  all  the  parts  of  plants  which  are  returned  to  the  soil,  either  during 
the  life  of  the  plant  or  after  its  death,  undergo  poculiar  alterations,  the  result  of  which 
is  to  transform  them  into  a  mass  of  compounds  whose  nature  has  not  been  exactly 
ascertained,  but  which  are  known  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbon.  This  decay 
is  promoted  b^  the  action  of  air,  by  moisture,  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  heat.  It  takes 
plaice  most  qmckly  in  those  constituents  of  the  plant  which  are  soluble  in  water,  some 
of  the  insoluble  matters,  such  as  resins  and  fats,  resisting  decomposition  for  a  long  time, 
and  remaining  almost  in  their  original  state,  so  that  they  may  be  extracted  from  tho 
humus  by  alcohol  or  ether.  The  deoompoisition  is  also  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
presence  of  putrifying  nitrogenous  matters ;  and  this  is  doubtless  one  cause  or  the 
beneficial  effect  of  animal  manure. 

Vegetable  mould  is  in  a  continual  state  of  slow  combustion,  whereby  the  organic 
compounds  which  it  contains  are  gradually  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia»  which,  as  they  are  formed,  are  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  plants :  hence  the  effect 
of  yegetable  mould  in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants,  and  putly  also  the 
advantage  gained  by  frequently  turning  up  and  pulverising  the  soil,  whereby  the  access 
of  air  and  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  are  faicilitated. 

UU JITBBZTB. — ^The  name  applied  by  S.  Haughton  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xviL  18  ; 
Jahresber.  1859,  p.  289)  to  a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium,  having  a  fatty  lustre  and 
the  aspect  of  felspar,  found  in  a  coarsely  crystalline  granite  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nagpnr  in  Central  India.  Specific  gravity  s  2*319.  According  to  Haughton*s 
analysis,  it  contains  65*93  per  cent.  SiC,  20*97  Al^O*,  0*30  Ga'O,  0*45  M^  and  11-61 
water  ( »  99*26).  This  is  very  nearly  the  composition  of  cimolite  (i.  984),  with 
which  also  the  mineral  agrees  nearly  in  lustre  and  specific  gravity ;  hence  Dana  (SilL 
Am.  J.  [2]  xxviii.  133),  regards  it  as  identical  with  dmolite. 

BintBAVXimL  A  phosphate  of  iron  and  manganese  frt>m  Huieault^  near 
Limoges,  where  it  occurs  in  small  yeins  in  the  granite.  It  forms  translucent  crystals 
belonging  to  the  monodinic  system,  having  a  yellowish-  or  reddish-brows  colour  and 
yitreous  lustre.  Specific  gravity  »  2*27.  Somewhat  softer  than  felspar;  contains, 
according  to  the  mean  of  Dam  our' s  analyses  (Ann.  Min.  [61  v.),  38*00  per  cent  PH)*,. 
41-67   Mn*0,  7*86  Fe*0,  11*98  water,  and  0*38  quarts  &c.;  whence  the  formuhi 

I p  20  [''2^'^  +  SHK) ;  or  it  may  be  a  double  salt  consiBting  of  a  pyro-  and  ortho- 
phosphate,  of  the  form  WFH)\2M'BO\6B^O,  {RammM)er^6  Mineralekemie,  p.  830.) 

Smuw.  An  acrid  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the  juice  of  Sura  erepiUms. 
(Boussingault  and  Rivero,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxviii.  430.) 

BUKOWmi.  A  mineral  from  Lake  Huron,  containing  45*80  SiO*.  33*92  AlO*, 
8-04  Ca*0,  4*32  Fe^O,  1*72  Mg*0  and  416  water.  It  forms  imperfectly  laminated 
masses,  having  a  light  greenish  yellow  colour  and  waxy  lustre,  translucent  on  the  edges. 
(Handw.  d.  Chem.  lii.  942.) 

Kative  iron-alum  from  Iceland.    (See  Sulphatb&) 

See  ZiBOON. 

)B08A«  (Lamb).  A  enphorbiaceous  plant,  the  pericarp  of 
which  contains  a  very  acrid  poisonous  substance,  resembling  strychnine  and  the  amed 
poisons  in  its  action.  The  poisonous  substance  is  uncrystallisable,  easily  salable  in 
water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  has  neither  basic  nor  acid  properties,  but  cannot  be  classed 
among  the  resins,  on  account  of  its  solubility  in  water.  The  husk  of  the  fruit  contains 
9*40  per  cent,  water,  5*36  gypsum,  lime,  potash,  and  chlorine ;  2*52  wax  and  chlorophyll ; 
9*64  tannic  acid ;  5*64  resin ;  15*15  starch,  gum,  and  sugar ;  3*99  yamish-like  substance, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  36*00  cellulose ;  and  lastly,  oxalic  acid,  and  substances 
which  can  be  extracted  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  potash-ley.  The  seeds  giye  up 
to  ether,  41*06  per  cent  of  a  green-yellow  fiit  oil,  then  to  alcohol  24*13  per  cent  of  a 
nearly  black,  brittle  resin,  resembling  kino ;  they  contain  10*7  per  cent  of  inorganic 
matters.    (J.  B.  Henkel,  Arch.  Phimn.  [2]  xdv.  16;  Jahresber.  1858,  p.  632.) 

See  Opal. 

Syn.  with  Trachylyte. 
A    barytic    felspar    resembling    adularia,    discovered    by 
Sartorius  v.  Waltershausen  (Pogg.  Ann.  xciv.  134;  c.  547)  in  the  dolomite  of  the 
Binnenthal  in  the  Valais.  It  is  transparent  and  colourless  when  pure,  but  often  milk- 
white  from  admixture  of  sulphate  of  barium.     Hardness  between  6  and  7.    Specific 
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gnrity  »  2*77  to  2'83.  It  forms  monoclinits  erystals  resembling  those  of  adularift) 
oftP.oP.  +P«,  often  with(a>PQo).  Angle  odP:  (ooPoo)  «  120<>36';  oP :  ooP 
»112O0';  oP:  -f  Poo  .  ISO^  36'.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  Poo  (Walters- 
hausen).  The  analjeis  of  a  perfectly  Impid  specimen  hy  Stockar-Escher 
{Kennffotts  UeberneJkt,  1866>57,  p.  107) gave: 

SIO>  AHO*  B«sO  CaSO        Mk*0  RsQ  Na<0        IPO 

62-67         21*12         16*06        0*46        004         7*82         2*14        0*68  -  99*88 ; 

whence  the  finmiila  |kh?|^*^*  ■**  -^*^"*3SiO«  -  ^^i|si*0«  ^  (Ba*K»)'[o-; 

which  is  cimikr  to  that  of  andeain  (see  Fblspjlb,  u.  618).     (Bammdsber^s  Mineral' 
eJkemie,  p.  609.) 

RAliOBmQBXTBt  A  yarid;y  of  chrysolite  from  the  Kaiserstnhl  moantain  in 
the  Breiogav,  where  it  occurs  in  yellowish  and  bn>wniBh-red  crystals.  It  contains 
31-63  8iO«  32-40  MgfO,  28*49  FeK),  0*48  Fe^O*  2*21  A1*0»,  2*79  KK),  and  a  trace  of 
chromium.  To  brin^  it  under  the  formula  of  chrysolite,  2M'O.SiO'  or  M'SiO*,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  part  of  the  silica  is  iBomoiphously  replaced  by  alimmuk 

See  Palaoonitb. 


C«HWO*  (?)— An  acid  produced  bv  the  action  of 
potash  on  aUantom.  On  supersaturating  the  solution  with  acetic  acid,  precipitatius 
with  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
eraporating  the  filtered  liquid,  the  acid  is  obtained  as  an  unerystallisable  syrup, 
dehqueeoeiit  and  insoluble  in  alcohoL  It  probably  contains  the  elements  of  allantoin 
plu»  I  at.  waler  (C«H«N«0«.H*0).    (Schliepor.) 

The  naaie  hydantoic  acid  is  also  applied  by  Baeyer  to  an  acid  formed  ftom  hy- 
dantoin  by  adiution  of  the  elements  of  water :  no  description  of  it  has  yet  been  given. 


C»H«NK)«.  (A.  Baeyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  cxvii.  179.)— A 
compound  belonging  to  the  parabajoic  add  group,  produced  from  allantoin  by  the 
lediamg  action  of  hydriodie  acid: 

C*H«NH)»  +  2HI    «    CH*N«0  +  C"H*N«0«  +  I«. 

Allsotoio.  Urea.  H/daotoIn. 

Also,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  allanturic  add,  by  the  action  of  hydriodie  acid 
oo  *iin»M»M»  add: 

C«H*NH)»  +  2HI     =    C«H*N*0«  +  CO*  +  HH)  +  P. 
AllmuDie  add.  Hfdantoin. 

It  cjyvtalliaea  with  great  fiidlity  in  colourless  cmtals  easily  soluble  in  water;  tastes 
slightly  sweet,  and  grates  a  little  between  the  teeth.  It  is  converted  by  oxidation  into 
aUaDtnzie  add: 

C*H«NK)*  +  O     -    C»H*NK)«. 
Hydaotoin.  Allancurie  acid. 

With  water  it  Ibrms  Baeyer's  hydantoi'e  acid. 

aiJUKAOIIIB.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  hydri- 
odie, hydrofluoric,  and  hydro<7anic  adds,  to  distinguish  them  from  adds  containicg 
oxygen.  The  distinction  is,  however,  no  longer  maintained,  all  acids  being  now  regarded 
as  Saks  of  hydrogen.    (See  Acms.) 

sn&ACKYXXC  ACZS.  C^H^'O". — An  acid  produced  by  the  decompodtion  of 
iodc^vopionic  add*  when  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  that  acid  is  heated  to  boiling : 

4C'H»I0«  +  8HK)     m     C»«H«0««  +  4HL 

It  is  most  easily  prepared  by  digesting  iodopropionic  add  with  excess  of  silver- 
oxide^  decomposing  the  resulting  silver-salt  with  sulphydric  add,  and  evaporating  the 
filtfate,  Hydracrylic  add  then  remains .  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  mixed  with  slender 
needles  It  is  tribasie;  nearly  all  its  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  many  of 
then  an  decomposed  by  heat,  with  formi^tion  of  acrylic  add : 

CWH«0»»     =     4C»H*0«  +  8HK), 
Bjdraerjrlic  acid.        Acrylic  acid. 

The  cuprie  9alt  is  a  blue-green  varnish.  The  lead-salt,  C'*H»^PbK)",  forms  a  white, 
crystalline,  deliquescent  mass,  perfectly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  decomposing  whon 
heated  to  between  160**  and  200^.  The  silver-salt,  C'*H'»Ag»0»»,  is  a  flocculent  maw*, 
beeoming  dark-coloured  and  amorphous  when  dry,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly 
in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether;  decomposing  below  100^.  (Beilstein,  ^n.  Ch. 
Phann.  exxiL  aOd.) 

AIJMUkMBSB-  A  group  of  tertiary  diamidcs  (i.  172),  formed  by  the  actio;^ 
Vol.  IIL  N 


Hydranisamide 
HydrobeDzamide 
Hydroeinnamide 
Hydrosalicylamide 
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c^  ammonia  on  certain  aldehydes,  2  at.  of  ammonia  uniting  with  3  at  of  the  aide* 
hyde,  and  8  at.  water  being  eliminated,  as  shown  by  the  equation — 

8C'H«0       +     2im»        -        ITCCH*)*     +     3H«0 
BttUr  Almood  Otl.  HydrobMinmide. 

The  following  are  the  hydramides  at  present  Imown : — 

Fnrftiramide  •        .        .        .    C»»H«1TO»        «        N«(C»fl«0)« 

.        .    C^fl«N»0»        -        N»(CTS»0)« 

.  C**H«N»  -  N«(C»ft»)» 

•  C*»H»«NH)»  -  N«(C*ft«0)» 

Hydiobromosalicylamide        .  C«»H»»Br"N«0»  -  N«(C'fi*BrO)» 

HydrochlorosaHcylamido        .  C«»H»»C1»NK)*  -  lX\C%KJlOy 

Glyeosine,  y\d^!kFf,  from  glyosnl  (ii.  919),  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  hydramide, 
or  rather  hydramine. 

The  aldehydes  of  the  fiitfy  adds  (acetic  aldehyde  and  its  homolognes)  do  not  appear 
to  yield  oomponnds  of  this  class. 

The  hydiamides  are  erystalline  solids,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  not 
ToUtile  without  decomposition,  and  not  possessing  alkaline  properties ;  but  when  left 
in  contact  with  strong  caujrtic  alkalis  (Fownes),  or  when  simply  raised  to  a  high  tem- 

Eratnre  (Bertagnini),  they  are  oouTerted  into  isomeric  compounds  possessing  strong 
isic  prt^rties,  b.^.  furftuamide  into  fiirfurine,  hydrobenzamide  into  amarine.  The 
diiftffence  of  constitution  between  these  bases  and  the  corresponding  hydramides  is 
not  precisely  understood;  but  Borodine  has  shown  that  amarine  contains  a  larger 
number  of  atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen  tiian  its  isomer,  hydrobenzamide.     (See 

HTDBOBBinUJIIDB.) 

Some  hydramides,  «.  ^.  hydrobenzamide  and  hydrosalicylamide,  are  decomposed  by 
acids,  yielding  ammonia  and  the  corresponding  aldehydes.  By  snlphydric  acid  they  are 
converted  into  sulphuretted  aldehydes  (thialdides),  e,g,  fbrfiiramide  into  thioforfol: 

(C»HK))«N«  +   8Bre     -     2NH»  +  8C»H*0a 
rurfUnunide.  Thioftirfol. 


C^«N^^  JHautpMde  of  Sulphocarhamnumium,  Dikydro- 
9tUphuretied  Sulphocyanogen  (Zeise,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  zlviii.  96;  Debus,  ibii. 
Isaii  27). — ^When  chlorine-water  is  added  by  small  portions  to  a  solution  of  sulpho- 
carbonate  of  ammonium  in  5  or  6  pts.  of  water,  and  the  liquid  being  well  shaken* 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  chlorine,  this  body  is  produced,  as  a  flooculent 
oystalline  precipitate,  which  must  be  washed  with  cold  water  till  the  wash-water  no 
longer  reddens  ferric  salts,  and  dried  in  vacuo.  It  is  also  produced  by  heating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphocarbonate  of  ammonium,  first  wita  a  large  excess  of  sul* 
phuric  or  hydrochloric  add,  then  with  a  ferric  salt. 

Hydranzotin,  when  first  prepared,  is  colourless^  with  a  nacreous  lustre,  and  in- 
odorous; but  after  awhile  it  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  wUer,  dissolves  without  alteration  in  alcohol,  and  is  dissolved  by  ether  in  very 
large  quantity,  but  with  some  alteration,  the  solution  reddening  litmus.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash  dissolves  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  yielding  a  neutral  liquid,  which, 
when  boiled,  yields  sulphide  of  potassium,  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  and  sulphur. 

The  same  transformation  takes  place  on  ix>iling  the  solution  of  the  compound  in 
absolute  alcohol: 

0»H*N«8*     *.    H»S  +  2CHNS  4  S. 

The  compound  is  not  decomposed  by  trituration  with  oxide  of  lead,  unless  the  mix- 
ture is  heated.  By  dry  diatulation  it  yields  sulphide  of  carbon,  accompanied  by  a 
little  sulphydric  add,  and  sulphydrate  and  sulphocarbonate  of  ammonium,  leaving  a 
small  quantity  of  a  black  substance.  It  is  not  perceptibly  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  add. 

STB&a&OAMTlH  HTB»  ft  »€IM'rH  1  !■,  &C.     See  Mbbcubaxti^  UnnouB- 

BTSTL,  &C. 

See  GiBBsrrB  (ii.  838). 

Syn.  with  Mbbcubt. 

An  alkaloid  disoemed  by  J.  B.  Perrin  s  (Pharm.  J.  Trans  [2] 
iii.  646)  in  the  root  of  Btfdrastii  Cmuukitms,  in  which  it  exists  to  the  amount  of  about 
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H  percent,  together  with  berbcrine :  it appoers  also  to  hare  been  previousljr  noticed  in 
1851  by  Dnrand  (Amer.  J.  Pharm.  zziii.  112).  It  is  very  solulue  in  dilute  mineral 
actdfi^  which,  on  the  other  hand,  dissolve  berberine  but  sparingly :  it  may  therefore  be 
conTBniently  obtained  £rom  the  alcoholic  mother-liqaors  remaining  after  the  separation 
of  berberine  (i.  379).  For  this  purpose,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  liquid, 
kigely  diluted  with  water,  is  cautiously  mixed  with  ammonia  till  the  resulting  preci- 
pitate, consisting  of  a  dark-coloured  resin,  no  longer  disappears  on  stirring.  If  the 
filtratft  be  then  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  hydrastiue  is  precipitated  as  a 
biDwnish-yeUow  powder,  appearing  like  starch  under  the  microscope,  and  gradu^y  be- 
coming czyBtaUine.  By  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  char- 
coal, it  is  obtained  in  colourless,  shining,  fourwsided  prisms,  becoming  dull  when  diy. 

Hydrastine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  watery  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol^  ether,  cMoro^ 
form  and  beauene,  and  nuiy  be  extracted  directly  from  the  pulverised  ruot  by  heating 
it  in  a  percolator  with  either  of  these  solvents,  neither  of  which  will  dissolve  berberine. 

Hydrastine  melts  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  100^ ;  it  has  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous.  Strong  nitric  acid  colours  it  yellowish-brown ;  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  chiomate  of  potassium,  or  peroxide  of  lead,  it  assumes  a  brick-red 
(o  Gaumine-red  colour.  Its  solutions  mixed  with  chlorine-water  acquire  a  blue  fluo- 
lescence. 

The  salts  of  hydrastine  are  for  the  most  part  soluble. 

MTinUkTBB.  This  term  is  applied  to  compounds  containing  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
tile  whole  or  part  of  which  exists^  or  may  be  supposed  to  exist,  in  the  form  c^  water; 


Hydrate  of  sodium 
Sulphuric  add       • 
Crystallised  alum 
Crystallised  glucose 


Na«O.H«0 

.    SO«.H»0 

.  A1«KSH)«.6H*0 


Hydrate  of  chlorine  .  .  d.^H'^O 
Hjdrated  chloride  of  barium  BaCLH'O 
CrystalHsed  sulphaisenate 

of  sodium      .        .    2Na*AsS«.15HK) 
Hydnte  of  turpenlane       .  C»H»«.2H*0 

Hydrated  oxides  may  be  regarded  either  as  compounds  of  water  with  anhydrous 
oxides^  as  in  the  fbrmulsB  of  hydnte  of  sodium  and  sulphuric  acid  above  given,  the 
water  playing  the  part  of  an  acid  in  the  one  case  and  of  a  base  in  the  other ;  or  as 
eompounds  formed  from,  a  simple  or  complex  molecule  of  water,  nEK),  by  the  replace- 
ment of  pert  (mostly  half)  of  the  typic  hydrogen  by  a  radicle  either  positive  (»  negative: 
thus, 


Water. 
H«0 


^lo* 


H»("^ 


Hydrate 
of  fodiuin* 

Ptatinie  hydrate. 

^> 

Hydrate  of 
Mumlniam. 


I" 


Jeti, 

Nitric  acUL 
NO«j 
H 
Solpharlc  add* 

(soTjo. 

Ortbophoaphorie 
add. 


AkokoUe, 
Ethjiic  alcohol. 

Glycol. 
(C^H*)" 
H? 


jo. 


(AIT 
H" 


0* 


(PO)* 
H» 


jo. 


!«• 


H 
H 


:jo* 


Stannic  hydrate 
Sn«'j 


rio' 


Glycwo-fttli»burlc 
acid. 

(SO*)"    ) 
(CHT  \  0* 
H«     J 

Pyrophotphoric 
acid. 


S|o* 


(P^O)* 
H* 


!«• 


H-) 
H-i 


O* 


Ferric  hydrates 
(Fe«)'«l 


H« 


I- 


Glyceroteriarlc 
acid. 

(C«HH)«)*' 

(C^' 

H< 


I. 


IT 


=! 


0» 


Olycerin. 

H» 

Trlethvlenic 
alcohol. 

TetraChylente 
alcuhoL 

Pentetfaylenic 
alcohol. 

H»   J 
Triglycerin. 


O* 


The  last  three  compounds  in  the  third  column  and  the  last  four  in  the  fourth,  afford 
pies  of  hydrates  in  which  more  than  half  tho  typic  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an 
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add  or  alcokolie  ndide :  other  examples  of  such  hydrates  (which  miiy  also  be  rcgatded 
as  anhydridefl^  inasmudi  as  they  are  fonned  by  dehydration  of  normal  hydrates)  will 
be  found  nnder  ErETuurB,  Htdbatbs  of  (ii.  576),  Gltcebti^  Htdbatbs  of  (ii  894), 

Ch.TCBROTABTAIUO  ACIDS  (ii.  893). 

Metallic  hydrates  retain  the  elements  of  water  with  Tarions  degrees  of  force. 
Hydrate  of  copper  parts  with  its  water  at  a  very  moderate  heat ;  hydrate  of  calcium, 
at  a  strong  red  neat ;  while  the  hydrates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  not  decomposed 
by  the  strongest  heat  that  can  be  applied  to  them.  Hydiated  acids  likewise  exhibit 
various  degrees  of  stability.  Tribasic  phosphoric  add,  P^0*.3H'0  or  PH'O*,  gives  off 
part  of  its  wat«r  at  a  red  heat,  being  converted  first  into  the  dibasic  add,  PH)^2H*0, 
and  ultimately  into  the  monobasic  acid,  P'O^.HK),  which  resists  further  decomposition. 
The  hydrates  of  volatile  adds  exhibit  remarkable  relations  to  heaL  Under  given  cir- 
cumstances of  pressure  and  temperatures,  there  is  for  each  add  a  certain  proportion  of 
water  which  forms  a  stable  compound,  a  weaker  acid  under  that  pressure  and  tempo- 
latore  giving  off  water,  and  a  stronger  add  giving  off  add,  till  the  most  stable  compound 
remains  behind  (Boscoe,  Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  xiiL  146).    See  Sulphubig  acid,  Krriuc 

ACID,   CbLOBHTDBZC  ACID,  &C. 

The  hydrates  of  the  stronger  adds  and  bases  may  be  formed  by  direct  combination  of 
the  anhydrous  base  or  add  (anhvdride)  with  water,  the  combination  being  sometimes  at- 
tended with  great  evolution  of  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  add,  baryta,  and  lime. 
In  other  cases,  the  hydrate  cannot  be  formed  directly,  and  in  others  again  the  union 
takes  place  but  slowlv.  Acetic  anhydride  may  be  left  in  contact  with  water  for  several 
days  without  dissolving  in  it ;  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  it  gradually  dissolves^ 
Amonff  organic  adds,  it  is  found  that  dibasic  acids  are  formed  by  the  direct  union  of 
the  anhydnde  and  water,  and  that  the  hydrate  may  be  decomposed  by  heat :  this  ia 
the  case  with  sucdnic  and  tartaric  adds ;  whereas  the  hydrates  of  monobadc  acids, 
such  as  acetic  add,  cannot  be  thus  decomposed  by  heat  alone.  This  difference  is  pro- 
bacy related  to  the  fact,  that  the  molecule  of  a  dibasic  add,  like  sucdnic  add, 

Wi      i  ^'  ^°^^^^  *  Buffident  number  of  atoms  of  banc  hydrogen  to  form  water; 

whereas  the  molecule  of  a  monobasic  add,  such  as  acetic  add,      „    [0,  does  not. 

The  hydrates  of  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  barium,  strontium,  and  thallium,  are 
easily  soluble  in  water,  forming  strongly  alkaline  solutions;  hydrate  of  calcium  is 
moderately  soluble ;  the  other  metallic  hydrates  are  insoluble  or  nearly  so ;  those  of 
magnenum,  merouiy,  lead,  and  silver  are,  however,  sparingly  soluble.  The  hvdmtes 
cf  the  more  add  or  chlorous  radicles  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  with  tho 
exception  of  certain  oiganic  adds  of  high  atomic  weight,  such  as  the  higher  members 
of  the  fatty  add  series,  palmitic,  stearic,  cerotic  add,  && :  these  bodies  d^olve  readily 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.    Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  alcoholic  hydrates. 

In  many  hydrated  compounds,  part  or  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ap- 
pears actually  to  exist  as  water,  as  in  bases,  salts,  &c.,  containing  water  of  dystallisation : 
e.a.  crystallised  hydrate  of  bariumy  BaH0.4HK),  crpstallised  alum  (S0^)*A1%.12B[H>. 
Water  can  unite  in  this  manner  with  salts  and  other  bodies  in  the  most  various  pro- 
portions, sometimes  one  molecule  of  the  salt  being  united  with  several  molecules  of 
water,  as  in  the  instances  above  given,  and  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  one 
molecule  of  water  with  two  or  more  molecules  of  the  salt;  sometimes  in  more  complex 
proportions,  as  in  crvstalUsed  nitrate  of  stnmtium,  2NO*Sr.5H*0.    * 

Water  thus  united  with  a  salt  or  other  body  is  for  the  most  part  expelled  at  100°  C. : 
some  salts,  however,  retain  part  of  their  water  with  greater  tenadty  than  the  rest ;  thus 
crystallised  sulphate  of  zinc,  Zn*S0*.7H'0,  gives  off  6  at  water  at  100°,  but  retains  the 
seventh  atom  till  heated  to  238°;  sulphate  of  magnesium,  Mg*S0^7H'0,  exhibits  a 
dmilar  deportment.  Moreover,  this  last  atom  of  water,  which  by  its  greater  stability 
appears  to  be  more  intimately  united  with  the  salt  than  the  rest,  may  be  replaced  by  a 
molecule  of  another  salt,  as  sulphate  of  potassium  or  ammonium : 

Crystallised  sulphate  of  zinc      .        .        .  Zn*SO^H*0  +  6  aq. 

Snlphate  of  nnc  and  potassium  .        .|         orZnKSO*  +   8  aq. 

Water  united  with  a  salt  in  this  manner  is  called  by  Graham,  congtituiional  watfr^ 
to  iligfciwgniaTi  it  from  water  of  orstallisation.  Liebig  distinguishes  these  hydrated 
oompoonds^  e.  g,  Zn%O^.H*0,  by  the  term  halhydrates. 

LV&XO  XTMTBHTOWB.    See  Limbstonb. 


Hi.  This  term  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  with 
metals,  alcohol-radicles,  and  organic  acid-radicles,  e,g,  hydride  of  copper,  Cn-H; 
hydride  of  ethyl,  .C«H».H;  hydride  of  benzoyl,  C^fl»0.n. 
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Metallic  Sydride9.  A  few  only  of  these  compounds  are  known.  The  most 
impovtant  are  the  goAeons  hydrides  of  arsenic  and  ahtimiony,  AsH*  and  SbH* 
(i  322,  871),  fanned  on  the  ammonia  type.  Phosph&retted  hvdryeny  or  pkosphoTnine, 
FH',  belongs  to  the  same  class.  There  is  also  a  solid  hydride  of  arsenic,  supposed  to 
hare  tha  eompoeition  AsH",  produced  when  water  is  electrolysed  by  a  strong  current^ 
witli  nwtaQie  arsenic  for  the  negative  pole.  It  is  doubtftd  whether  a  hydride  of 
bi*mutk  exists,  analogous  to  the  gaseous  arsenides  of  arsenic  and  antimony.  Hydride 
of  copper^  Cn'H  or  CraH,  produmd  by  the  action  of  hypophosphorous  add  on  aqueous 
cupnc  sulphate,  is  remarkable  for  its  reaction  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  products  of 
which  are  cuprous  chloride,  Ccud,  and  free  hydrogen  (ii.  66).  A  hydride  of  iron  has 
been  obtain^  by  Wanklyn  and  Carius  (Ann.  Gh.  Phann.  cxz.  69)  by  acting  on 
ferrous  iodide  with  aino-ethyL  It  is  a  black  metallic  powder,  which  girea  (^  hydrogen 
when  immersed  in  water. 

Hvdride9  of  Alcokol-radieles,^!.  Of  the  radicles  C^B^**-!.  These  hydrides 
are  the  homologues  of  marsh-ga^,  or  hydride  of  methyl^  CH'.H,  the  lowest  term  of  the 
smea.  The  hydrides  of  etkyl^  trityly  and  tetryl  are  ^eous  at  ordinaiy  temperatures ; 
the  reat^  up  to  C**H",  the  highest  yet  obtained,  aro  liquids  of  more  or  less  disagreeable 
odour,  burning  with  a  slightly  smoky  flame,  and  regularly  increasing  in  specific 
grxTity,  vapour-density,  and  boiling-point,  as  their  atomic  weights  become  greater. 
The  highest  terms  of  the  series  wul  doubtless  be  found  to  be  solid  waxes  and 
paraffins. 

Hydride  of  methyl  (marsh-gas)  is  produced  by  the  putre&ction  and  dry  distillation 
cf  oiganic  bodies,  and  by  distilling  acetic  acid  or  acetone  with  excess  of  potash  (i  12). 
Hydride  of  ethyl  is  obtamed  b^  the  decomposition  of  ethyl  itself  which  under  certain 
circumatances  splits  up  into  this  compound  and  ethylene  (ii  566) : 

2C»H»     »     0«H».H  +  C«H*; 

abo  when  iodide  of  ethyl  is  decomposed^ by  zinc  in  presence  of  water: 

2C^»I  +  HK)  +  Zn*    -     2(C«H».H)  +  Zn«PO. 

Hydride  of  tetryl,  C'H*.H,  is  produced  by  heating  tetrylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of 
sine,  and  hydride  of  a/ny/,  C^H".£[,  together  with  sevml  of  its  higher  homolognei^  bj 
aimilar  treatment  of  amylic  alcohol  (p.  147). 

Hydride  of  amyl  and  some  of  its  homologues  are  also  contained,  together  with 
other  hydrocarbons,  in  the  light  oils  resulting  from  the  distillation  (tf  Boghead  coal 
(Or.  Williams,  PhiL  Trans.  1857,  p.  737;  Jahresber.  1857,  p.  487.— COiem.  Soa  J. 
XT.  130)^  and  of  Wigan  cannel  coal  (Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc;  J.  zr.  419):  far 
the  mode  of  separating  them,  see  p.  146.  Many  of  these  alcoholic  hydrides  are  alao 
contained  in  American  petroleum  or  earth-oil  (which  indeed  appears  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  them),  hydride  oihexyl,  C^'\  constituting  the  principal  portbn  (Pelouse 
and  Caho  urs,  Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  xxiv ;  exxvii.  196 ;  exxix.  87).  They  aro  separated 
by  fractional  distillation,  and  purified  by  succeeaiye  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
carbonate  of  sodium,  desiccation  with  anhydrous  chloride  of  calcium,  Gustillation  over 
sodium,  and  final  rectification.  In  this  manner,  Pelouze  and  Gahours  have  obtained 
twehre  of  these  hydrides,  included  under  the  general  formula  OH**^',  from  hydride 

l^eeifie  Graniies  and  Boiling  Points  of  Aleoholio  Hydrides,  OH*"**-** 


Hydridra  of 
Tetirl  C*H»     . 
Amyl  C»H«      . 
HexylC-ff*     . 
HepiylCH"    . 
OetylC^»*      • 
Nonyl  (?H»     . 
Decatyl  C»«H«  . 
£ndeeatylC**H>« 
I>QdecatylC»H" 
TridecatylC»fl'" 
Tetradecatyl 

C«*H»  . 
Pentadeeatyl 

C»»H«  . 


Spwtflc  gratlkiet. 


FetooM  and 
Caboara. 


0-628  at  17° 


0-669 
0-699 
0-726 
0-741 
0-757 
0-765 
0-776 
0-792 


n 


i» 


16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
20 
20 


Schor- 
lemmer. 


0-686  at  17° 
0-678  ,,15-5 
0-709  „  17-5 
0-719  „  17 


Worts. 


0-728  at 
0-758  ,i 


0<» 
0 


Boiling  poimn 


Peloase  and 
Gabourt. 


UUleaboTaQP 

30° 

68 

92—  94 

116—118 

136—138 

160—162 

180—184 

196—200 

216—218 

236—240 

265—260 


Schar. 


390_  40© 

68  —  70 

98  -   99 

119  —120 


Worts. 


28°—  80° 
60  —  64 

115  _118 
134  —137 
155  —157 
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of  tetryl,  CW*  Ixriling  at  a  few  degrees  above  0^  to  hydride  of  pentadecttji  0*13*, 
lK>iling  between  265*'  and  260*'.  The  oil  also  yields  a  quantity  of  liqnid  boiling  above 
dO(Pf  and  doubtless  containing  some  of  the  higher  terms  of  the  same  seriesi  Moreoyer, 
in  boring  for  it»  laige  quantities  of  gas  escape,  exhibiting  the  characters  of  marsh-ga^: 
hence  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  great  geological  changes  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
•eparation  of  this  remarkable  liquid,  the  whole  series  of  homologous  slcohol-hydridea 
C"H«"'*"*  has  been  produced,  from  marsh-gas  up  to  the  highest  paraffins. 

The  preceding  table  (p.  181)  exhibits  the  spedfle  gravities  and  boiling-points  of  the 
alcoholu!  hydrides  obtained  from  these  several  sources.  The  vapour-densities  have  also 
been  determined  in  all  cases,  and  found  to  agree  nearly  with  thoee  calculated  from  the 
respective  formuin  for  a  condensation  to  2  volumes.  Wurts*s  determinstioDS  were 
made  on  the  hydrides  obtained  by  Uie  decomposition  of  amyllc  alcohol ;  Schorlemmer^^ 
on  those  from  cannel-naphtha ;  those  of  Peiouse  and  Gahours^  on  the  hydrides  from 
Amerinin  petroleum. 

These  alcoholic  hydrides  are  very  stable  eomponnds.  They  are  little,  if  at  all,  acted 
upon  by  Aiming  mtrie  acid,  strong  gtdphuHo  add,  oft  bromine ;  but  chlorine  converts 
them  aU  into  the  corresponding  alcohouo  chlorides  OH^^'Cl. 

Each  alcoholic  hjrdride  of  the  series  C"H*"+».H  (except  hydride  of  methyl)  is 
identical  in  composition  with  a  radide^  simple  or  mixed,  belonging  to  the  same  series : 

thus —  

Hydride  of  Ethyl  (?H»  H  -  Methyl             CH».CH» 

TritylC»H».H  -  Methyl-ethyl    CH«.C*H» 

TetrylC*H».H  -  Ethyl               C*H».C«H» 

Amyl  C*H'».H  -  Ethyl-trityl     C«H».C«H' 

and  generally:       "  -  Methyl-tetryl    CH".C*H» 

C««*>H^*«.H    -     OH*«*>.  (?»♦'.  H*»+« 

The  question,  therefore,  arises :  are  the  members  of  the  two  series,  the  alcohol- 
radicles  and  tiieir  hydrides,  identical  or  only  isomeric?  Soon  titter  the  isolation  of  the 
alcohol-radidea  by  Frankland  and  Kolbe,  in  1849,  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  pronounced 
the  opinion  that  these  compounds  were  the  homologues  of  marsh-gas.  Thia  view  has 
not  been  generally  received  as  correct  (see  Aloohol-hadiclbs  i.  96} ;  but  recently, 
Sehorlemmer  (Chem.  Soc  J.  xv.  426)  has  endeavoured  to  solve  the  question  hj 
examining  the  piroducts  obtained  bv  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  radicles  and  their 
isomeric  hydrides.  He  finds  that  ethyl-am^l,  C*H*.  0*H",  treated  with  ddorine,  yields 
a  chloride,  CH^KTl,  agreeing  in  composition,  as  well  as  in  boilinff  point  and  other 
phvsieri  properties,  with  that  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dilorine  on  hydride 
of  heptrl  (p.  144).  From  amyl,  G**H",  fikmorlemmer  obtained,  in  like  manner,  a  chloride^ 
C**H**C1,  boiling  at  about  200^,  which  he  regards  as  identical  with  that  which  Wuits 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydnde  of  decani,  0'*H'*.H.  From  these 
results,  Sehorlemmer  concludes  that  no  chemical  difierence  exists  between  tlie  alooholio 
hydrides  and  the  radicles,  at  least  among  the  higher  members  of  the  series. 

2.  Hydridee  </  ihe  Aleohol-radidee  G"H^*<'*-^.— Two  compounds  of  thig  series  aro 
known,  vis:—       Hydride  of  Phenyl  (Benaene)  CW*    m    C*H».H 

Hydride  of  Benayl  (Toluene)  CH*     «     OWM 

Both  these  hydrides  are  contained  in  the  light  oils  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
coal.  When  treated withstrong  nitric  add,  they  yield  snbstitntion-prodncts,  inthefbrmof 
heavy  oils,  the  formation  of  which  aflbrds  the  means  of  separating  these  hydrocarbons 
from  those  of  other  series  with  which  they  may  be  mixed  (p.  146).  The  preparation 
and  properties  of  these  hydrides  have  already  been  fully  described  (l  642,  673), 

The  hydrides  of  alcohol-radicles  of  other  series  have  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Hydrides  of  Aeid-radielea:  The  aldehydes,  referred  to  the  hydrogen-type  TTfT, 
constitute  this  class  of  compounds,  e.ff,  acetic  aldehyde,  G*H*0  ■*  C'H'O.H ;  Deosoio 
aldehyde  (bitter-almond  oil),  C^*0  -  C^H*O.H  (see  Aldbhtdis,  L  110). 

HTBMO AIiOSTZO  AOZD.  An  acid  formed  from  aloetic  or  cfazysammie  acid  hr 
the  action  of  water  and  stannous  chloride.  A  dajk  violet  powder  is  then  |nodnoed» 
which  at  120<)  contains,  according  to  Mulder,  SnO^.O^B^N^O'K  This  stannic  salt, 
treated  with  potash,  gives  off  ammonia  and  assumes  a  blue-violet  colour ;  and  when  heated 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  gives  off  nitrous  fumes,  turns  red,  and  yields,  first  aloetic  acid, 
then,  after  longer  boiling,  chrysammic  acid  (Mulder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxii.  266). 

KT]>XO A9 ATITB.  A  hydrated  pho6{>hate  of  calcium,  containing  fiuorine,  found 
in  milk-white,  translucent,  wartv  concretions,  in  clefts  of-  a  ferruginous-argil- 
laceout)  rock,  imbedded  in  a  black  slate,  near  St.  Girons  (Ari^)  in  the  I^rrenees. 
It  scratches  fluor-spar,  but  is  scratched  by  steel.    Specific  gravity  ob  3*16.    It  contains 
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40-00  per  cent  PO*  52-85  Ga*0,  8-86  F,  and  5*80  water,  together  with  6-48  ferrie 
phosphate,  agrMing  nearly  with  the  formnla  6Ga*PO*.2CaF.SHK).  (Damonr,  Ann» 
Min.  [5]  X.  65;  Jahieeber.  1856,  p.  874.) 

BTBSOBXMXAacIDa.  G»H**N*.  Tribenzvlene-diamide,  Hydride  qf  Ajto- 
henM4»fL  (Laurent^  Ann.  Ch.  Fhja.  [2]  IziL  23 ;  Ixn.  18 ;  [3]  I  SOO.^Bertagnini, 
Ann.  Ch,  Phazm.  IzxzriiL  127.)— This  compound,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  tertiazy 

diamide,  N«(C6*)^,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  oompletely  rpplaced  bv  the  diatomic 
zadide  benzylene,  \b  produced  by  the  action  of  anunonia  on  hydride  <]Kfbensoyl  (bitter 
almond  oU).  When  rectified  bitter  almond  oil  (boiling  at  180^)  is  left  in  contact  witii 
aqneona  ammonia  for  a  few  days,  or  for  only  six  or  eif^t  hours  if  the  liquid  be  pre- 
viously heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  ammoniacal  solution,  a  oystaUine  mass  is 
formed^  which  must  be  broken  up,  washed  rapidly  with  ether  to  remove  adhering  oil« 
and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  leaves  undissolved  a  number  of  secondary 
products  resultinff  from  the  action  of  the  ammonia  on  hydrocyanic  add  contained  in 
the  bitter  almona  oiL  According  to  Ekman  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  czii.  161 X  hydroben- 
samide  may  be  obtained  in  fine  czystals  by  mixing  bitter  almond  (xl  whh  an  equal 
volume  of  ether  and  strong  aqueous  ammonit^  and  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest^ 

Hydrobenzamide  separates  finom  its  slooholie  solution  in  colourless  octahedrons  with 
a  rhombic  base,  truncated  on  their  lonfi;er  lateral  edges.  Angles  of  the  terminal  edges^ 
130^  and  122*^;  angles  of  the  lateral  edges,  84°  60'.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  veiy 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  ciystals  are  destitute  of  taste  and  odour,  but  the 
alcoholic  solution  bas  a  taste  of  burnt  almonds.  The  crystals  melt  at  110°,  forming 
a  thidL  oil,  which  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  solidifies  after  a  while  to  an  opaque  brown 


IkcompoaitiMU, — 1.  Hydrobenzamide,  when  heated  in  the  air,  takes  fire,  and  bums 
with  a  not  unpleasant  odour  (Laurent). — 2.  Between  120°  and  130°  it  changes  ia 
three  or  four  hours  into  amarine  (Bertagnini).— 8.  By  dry  diMlatitm,  it  yielde 
lophine  and  a  strong-smelling  volatile  oil,  leaving  a  smaU  quantity  of  carbonaceoiur 
matter  (Laurent).-A.  When  the  alcoholie  solution  is  oontinuouslT  boiled,  *innMiTi|^ 
escapeB^  and  on  evaporating  the  alcohol,  bitter  almond  oil  remains  (Laurent). — 
5.  Boiled  with  aqueous  ehromio  acid,  it  ^elds  a  large  quanti^  of  bensoio  add 
rPownes,  PhiL  Trans.  1845,  263). — 6.  With  acids,  even  at  ordinary  tempemtores^ 
It  yields  bitter  almond  oil  and  the  ammonia-salt  of  the  add  (Laurent,  Fownes). — 
7.  Boiled  with  potashUetfy  it  cbanges  gradually  and  without  perceptible  decrease  of 
weight,  into  amarine,  only  a  foint  odour  of  bitter  almond  oil  being  evolved  (Fownes). 
Boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  and  tdtter 
almond  ml  (Laurent> — 8.  When  it  is  fused  with  kydraU  ofpotaarium,  the  mass 
becomes  first  light  yellow,  then  dark  yellow,  and  ultimately  brown  and  black ;  and  if 
slowly  heated,  gives  off  nothing  but  ammonia:  if  the  heat  be  continued,  there  is  given 
dE^  beddes  ammonia^  a  mixture  jof  about  4  voL  hydrogen  ^  to  1  voL  carburetted 
hydrogen.  The  black  reddue  contains  carbonate  and  cyamde  of  potasdnm,  benso- 
atilbin,  benzolone,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  yeUow  oil,  which  thictens  and  becomes 
viadd  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  the  mass^  which  has  then  become  dark  vellow,  contdns 
nothing  but  benzoetilbin  and  a  condderable  quantity  of  the  vellow  oil  ^Roehleder^ 
Ann.  ^L  Pharm.  Ixi.  89). — 8.  Heated  with^^osdwm,  it  yidds  a  red  fbsible  mass  wad 
a  smaU  quantity  of  charcoal  (Laurent). — 10.  Wheia  stdplwdric  or/cf  is  passed  through 
the  alcoholic  solution,  sulpbioe  of  benzylene  is  produced  (0  a  hours).-  11.  A  solution 
of  hydrobenzamide  in  absolute  alcohol  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
in  absolote  alcohol,  depodts,  after  a  while,  a  white  predpitate  of  sulphite  of  benaoyl 
and  ammonium,  CrH^NH^O",  and  the  remaining  solution  yields  by  distillation^ 

first  alcohol,  then  diethyl-benzylenio  ether,  /()>£[«(< {^^  (^  Otto,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

cxii.  305). — 12.  When  hydrobenzamide  is  saturated  with  hydroehhrie  acid  gas,  a 
compound  free  from  nitrogen  dowly  volatiUses,  whilst  a  non-volatile  azotised  compound 
remains  behind,  which  is  not  altered  by  ether,  but  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  with  sepa- 
ration of  sal-ammoniac.  This  compound  (hydrochlorate  of  hydrobeaizamide)  is  re* 
solved  by  water  into  sal*ammoniac  and  hydride  of  benzoyl : 

C«H»«N*.2Ha  +  8HH)     «     2NHK31  +  SCH'O, 

and  by  absolute  alcohol  into  sal-ammoniao  and  diethyl-benzylenic  ether: 

C«H«*in.2Ha  +  6C«H*0     -    2NHH31  +  8n^H*]«^|o«]. 

(Ekman,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiL  151 ;  Jahresber.  1859,  p.  817. — ^Lieke,  ibid.  818). 

Hydrochlorate  of  hydrobenzamide,  heated  to  160° — 280°,  yidds,  beddes  hydrochloric 
add,  an  oily  distillate,  containing  benzooitrile  and  chloride  of  benzyl,  CH'Cl  (L  573), 
and  leaves  a  red-brown  residue,  which  is  separated,  by  digestion  with  alcohol  at  ordinary 
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UaapeantateB,  into  a  brown  Bolution  (A^  and  yellow  floclcs.  The  latter  diMolTe  in  a 
mixtnre  of  alcohol  and  chloroform,  forniing  a  solution  which  deposits  two  modifioationa 
oflophine,  C"H'*N' ;  the  one  crystallLsiDg  in  needles  which  melt  at  230^,  theottier  in 
needles  which  melt  at  170^  (see  LopHunt).  The  brown  solution  (A)  jields^  firsts  the 
two  modiflcations  of  lophine  just  mentioned ;  secondly,  a  base,  probably  amarine, 
melting atOO^;  thirdly,  a  base,  CH'^N*,  which  melts  at  100^,  fonns  an  oxidate, 
C^H^N'.C^EPO\  crystfdlising  from  alcohol  in  nacreous  laminae,  and  a  platinum-salt, 
0'*H*N*.HCLPtOi'.2H*0,  in  microsoopic  prisma ;  fourthly,  another  modification  of  the 
same  base^  whose  platinum-salt  ia  anhydrous;  and  fifuly,  an  oily  base,  C^H^'N*, 
forming  a  hydrochlorate,  which  melts  at  220^,  dissolyes  easily  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms.  (Ekman,  /ioc.  cit. — ^Kiihn,  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  zri. 
292;  Jahresber.  1861,  p.  40O 

13.  H^robeuEamide  heated  with  2  at.  iodide  of  ethyl  to  80^ — 100^,  yields  a  dark- 
brown  viscid  masS)  which,  after  purification  by  solution  in  alcohol,  precipitation  by 
water,  &&,  is  found  to  consist  of  di-iodide  of  tribeniylene-dietkyl-dxammoninni 

[{(fR'f{C*B*y]SPyV  i  and  the  alcoholic  solution  of  this  iodide^  treated  with  ozido 

of  saver  or  hydrate  of  lead,  yields  the  be«e  C»H*N»0  -  [(C?^«)^C*H»)«N«]0.  This 
base,  again  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  does  not  yield  any  distinct  oompoond. 
(Borodin e,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ev.  257.) 

Amarine,  isomeric  with  hydcobenzamide,  behaves  differently  with  iodide  of  ethyl ; 
yielding  hydriodate  of  diethyIamarinc,C*'H'"(C*H*)'N*.HI,  from  which,  by  heating  tho 
potash,  diethylamarine  itself,  C"H*'(C^*)'N',  may  be  obtained ;  and  this  base,  again 
treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  another  base,  which  forms  crystalline  salts,  and 
appears  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  ethyl.  This  base  is  likewise  acted  upon  by 
iodide  of  ethyl,  yidding  a  hydriodate  just  Uke  the  former.  Hence  Borodino 
concludes  that  amarine  contains  at  least  3  at.  H,  replaceable  by  ethyl,  and  represents 

it  provisionally  by  the  formula  nI]^^'^*)*^- 

Cttl«Hda  0f  Bydrobeiixaiiiide,  C"H**NK}1*  (Th.  Miiller,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxi.  144;  Jahresber.  1859,  p.  315),  is  produced  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over 
hydrobenzamide,  which  then  takes  up  19*5  per  cent,  chlorine,  and  melts  to  a  viscid 
yellow  liquid.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  sal-ammoniac^  hydrochloric  add,  and 
an  oily  mixture  of  hydride  of  benzoyl  and  benzonitrile,  boiling  between  180^  and  190^ : 

C«'H»*NKI1*  +  2BTO     -    2C'H«0  +  C'H»N  +  NH*C1  +  HCL 
Chloride  of  hydro-  Hydride  of        Benso- 

benx«ni4e.  bensoyl.  nltrila 

By  anhydrous  ether  it  is  resolved  into  sal-ammoniac,  and  a  mixture  of  benzonitrile 
with  an  oily  body  which  boils  at  183^,  and  has  the  composition  of  chlorohydrobenza- 
mide  (see  below),  but  differs  from  that  substance  by  its  ready  deoomposibility  by  water 
into  benzonitrile  and  hydride  of  benzoyl. 

Chloride  of  hydrobenzamide  heated  to  180® — 200°  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
chlorohydrobenzamide,  C^H^'CIN*,  which  distils  over  as  a  colouriess  oil,  and  a  residuo 
which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  is  resolved,  by  successive  treatment  with  water,  ether, 
and  alcohol,  into  the  following  compounds: 

The  aqueous  solution  deposits  on  cooling  a  white  powder,  which  separated  from 
alcohol  in  hard  granular  crystals,  consisting  of  C»H«»C1N».HC1  or  C"H"N*.*C1« ;  from 
water  the  same  compound  crystallises  with  1  at  H'O.    Ammonia  added  to  the  solution 

throws  down  [?  aa  a  hydrate]  the  base  C"H**N«  »  N*(C4•)^  which  may  be  called 
tetrabenzylene-diammonium.  The  chloroplatinate,  C"H*K?l'N'J?t&*,  ia  eamly 
soluble. 

The  ethereal  solution  deposits  crystalline  needles  insoluble  in  water,  subliming  at 
300°,  and  having  the  composition  C**H**N*. 

The  alcohoUo  solution  yields  crystals  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  and  oontaining^ 
when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  C"H**N'.HCL2HH).  If  the  base  be  se^Mirated  from  th^ 
salt  by  ammonia,  and  rediasolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  yields  bv  evapora- 
tion a  basic  hydrochlorate,  2C"H^MiC1.2H'0.  The  chloroplatinate,  which  ia  light 
yellow,  contains  C"H'"N*.HCLPtCl*  (platinum,  by  experiment^  17*4  per  cent.;  by 
calculation,  17*9). 

Cblorobrdrobaiuwiiilde.  C*<H*'aN>.  (Th.Muller,2o0.ctO— When  chloride 
of  hydrobenzamide  is  heated  to  180° — 20<]^,  this  compound  distils  over  as  a 
colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  a  pungent  odour  of  chlorine  and  benzo- 
nitrile together.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  is  slowly  decomposed 
by  water,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  When  left  in  contact,  for  24  hours, 
with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids^  it  forms  a  solutiou  from  which  water 
throws  down  crystalliaablo  nitrobcnzouitrile,  C'IJ*(NO*)N. 
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C"H'»CirNO«)N«.  (MfiUer,  foe.  «V.)— This  com- 
pound  is  fonned  when  chlorohydiobenzamide  is  left  for  24  houn  in  contact  irith  strong 
niirie  add,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  from  the  add  solation,  as  an  oily  yery  pungent 
liquid.  It  is  solable  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, yielding  benzonitrile  and  sulphobenzamide : 

C"H»-CimO«)N«  +  SH«S    -     2CnE[*N  +  C'H'NS*  +  2HK)  +  HCl  +  S». 
Chloronltro-kiydrclnoS'-  Benionitrile.     Sulpbobeni- 

■mida.  amide. 

KTBBOBSmZLB.  C'^H?^.  (Zinin,  J.  pr.  Chem.  zxxiii.  85.)— A  product  of 
the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  bensile  (C^^H'^').  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  these  solutions  in  the  shape  of  con- 
eaTO-couTCx  lenses.  The  crystals  melt  at  47°,  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which  distils 
without  alteration,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  at  42°.  They  have  the  smell  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  a  saccharine  pungent  taste..  They  dissolye  readily  in  sulphuric 
add,  and  are  prednitated  therefrom  by  water.  They  are  slowly  attacked  by  chlorine, 
and  not  sensibly  altered  by  boiling  potash. 

BTBBOBSVZoibr.  C^^H^H)'.  (Zinin,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ezxiii  125.)— A  com- 
pound produced  by  the  action  of  nssoent  hydroeen  on  benzoyl-hydride  (bitter  almond- 
oil),  and  containing  the  elements  of  2  molecules  of  that  compound  (C'^H^K)*),  and 
1  molecule  of  hydrogen,  H*.  To  prepare  it,  4  pts.  of  bitter  almond  oil  tpee  from  prussic 
add  are  dissolved  in  6  pts.  alcohol  of  85  per  cent. ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  4  pts. 
alcohol  previously  saturated  with  hydrochloric  add  gas ;  and  one  pt.  of  finely-granu- 
lated sine  is  carefmly  added,  so  that  it  may  dissolve  without  perceptible  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  When  uie  reaction  is  finished,  the  liquid  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
mixed  after  cooling  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether  (to  remove  a  body  which  adheres  to 
the  zinc  and  retards  the  action)  and  with  1  pt  more  of  alcohol  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric add  gas,  then  heated  to  complete  the  reaction,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
water  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  bitter  almond  oil  taken.  Hydro- 
bensom  then  separates  as  an  oily  body,  which  soon  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass^ 
and  may  be  purified  by  washing  in  water,  pressure  between  bibulous  paper  (to  remove 
an  acrid  oil),  and  recrystallisation  from  lucohol  (or  if  somewhat  impure,  previously 
from  ether).  It  is  thus  obtained  in  large  rhombic  plates,  which  melt  at  130°,  and  boil 
above  SOO*'.  When  gently  heated  with  2  pts.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'36,  it  is 
converted,  without  any  evolution  of  red  vapours  or  formation  of  seconds]^  products, 
into  pure  benzoin ;  with  stronger  nitric  acid,  benzil  is  obtained.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
potash,  dther  aqueous  or  alcoholic,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

KTBBOBSaBBBZVB.  G**H"NO*.  (HlasiwetzandGilm.  Ann.  Ch.Pharm. 
SuppL  ii.  191 ;  B^p^  Chim.  pure,  1863,  p.  426.) — ^A  base  produced  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  berbenne,  as  first  observed  by  Hlasiwetz  (Rep.  Chim.  pure, 
1862,  p.  367).  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  in  a  fiask,  provided  with  a  condensing  tube 
to  cause  the  vapours  to  flow  back,  a  mixture  of  6  pts.  berberine,  100  pts.  water,  10  pts. 
distilled  sulphuric  add,  20  pts.  gladal  acetic  acid,  a  quantity  of  granulated  zinc^  and  a 
few  pieces  of  platinum  foiL  The  liquid  gradually  loses  its  colour,  and  as  soon  as  the 
froth  exhibits  a  wine-yellow  colour,  which  it  does  after  boiling  for  an  hour  or  two,  the 
action  is  stopped,  the  liquid  filtered,  any  crystalline  deposits  that  may  have  formed 
are  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  an  excess  ot  ammonia  is  added  after  cooling. 
Hydroberberine  is  then  ootained  as  a  bulky  yellowish  deposit,  which  must  be  collect^ 
on  a  filter,  washed,  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  then  pulverised,  boiled  in  alcohol,  and  puri- 
fied by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  Instead  of  predpitating  the  base  by 
ammonia,  it  may  be  advanta^;eously  obtained  as  a  hydrochlorate,  by  adding 
common  salt  to  the  original  solution.  The  hydrochlorate  is  then  almost  wholly  depo- 
sited in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder. 

Hvdroberberine  may  also  be  prepared  by  acting  on  berberine  with  sodium-amalgam, 
but  it  is  then  yellow  and  more  difficult  to  purify. 

Hydroberberine  is  deposited  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution,  in  small  shining  granular 
aystals,  or  fiattened  needles,  which  are  colourless  or  slightly  yellowish,  and  appear  to 
belong  to  the  monoclinic  system.  It  differs  from  berberine,  C^M^'NO^  (the  formiua  lately 
determined  by  Ferrins,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  339),  by  two  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
and  may  be  reconverted  into  that  compound  by  the  action  of  nitric  add.  On  dissolving 
it  in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrochloric  add  and  alcohol,  and  dropping  in 
nitric  add  diluted  with  alcohol,  the  liquid  becomes  coloured,  and  deposits  crystals  of 
hydrochlorate  of  berberine. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Hydroberberine.  C»H»»NO\HCL— Crystals  of  hydroberberine 
spread  upon  a  watch-glass,  under  a  boll-jar  within  which  hydrochloric  add  is  evolved, 
are  converted  into  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  the  hydrochlorate,  soluble  in  warm 
vater,  and  crystaUising  in  laminae  on  cooling.    The  salt  may  also  bo  obtained  by 
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disflolTing  tbe  base  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  on  ooolinc  forma  a  jelly,  irhfch 
18  gradn&ly  tnmsformed  into  crystala.    It  is  more  soluble  in  aJcohol  than  in  water.* 
Its  solutions  yield  copious  precipitates  with  chloride  of  platinum  ;  from  a  warm  alco- 
holic solution,  the  platinum-salt  is  more  mdually  deposited  in  orange-yeUow  crystalline 
grains,  consisting  of  C»H«»NO*.HCLPtCl«. 

The  h^drobroMote  and  hjfdriodaie  are  white,  crystalline,  and  reiy  slightly  soluble. 

Q?he  nitrate^  which  is  also  crystalline  and  Teiy  slightly  soluble,  is  seldom  obtained 
^ure  by  dissolving  the  base  in  nitric  acid,  because  the  acid  decomposes  it ;  better  by 
mixing  a  hot,  very  dilute  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  nitrate  of  sodium. — ^The  oxalats 
crystaUises  in  small  rhombic  plates,  the  phosphate  in  fine  riiombic  plates. 

Sulphates  of  Hydroberberine,  The  neutral  sulphate,  (C»H"NO*)«.H«SO*  is  ob- 
tained by  dtssolving  an  excess  of  the  base  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid 
then  deposits  needles  which  fill  it  entirely,  and  after  being  expressed  and  purified  bj 
crystallisation,  are  yery  soluble  in  water,  and  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
which  they  lose  by  exposure  to  the  air;  they  likewise  invariably  contain  a  little 
free  acid. 

When  the  base  is  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of  acid,  lazge  transparent  rhombohe- 
drons  are  obtained,  approaching  nearly  to  the  cube ;  they  give  off  water  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  cannot  be  disso^ed  in  water  without  decomposition.  Theyappear  to 
be  a  mixture  of  the  neutral  and  acid  sulphates,  containing  4C»H**NO\3SH*0^.4H^O, 


or 


(C*H«NO«)«SHH)«>  .„v^ 
2(C»H«'N0*.SH«0*)  { •*^^- 


A  moderately  dilute  solution  of  this  salt  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  beoomea 
turbid  and  deposits  small  mammeUated  c^stals,  or  a  resinous  mass,  which  gradually 
changes  into  crystals  of  the  acid  salt,  C**H'*NO\SH'0\  which  may  be  purified  by  re- 
crystalliBation  from  alcohoL 

Tartrate  of  Hydroberberine  forma  mammellated  groups  of  needles. 

BUiyl-liydroberberliia.  C*'H»NO«  »  G**H*(C*H*)N0«.~HydR>berb6rineheated 
for  some  hours  in  a  water-bath  with  an  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  a  pasty  mass^ 
which  when  taken  up  by  alcohol,  forms  tufts  of  yellow  rhomboidal  prisms,  consisting 
of  hydriodate  of  ethyl-hydroberberine)  CH^NO'.HI,  rery  soluble  in  water,  and  con- 
taining water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  sive  off  entirely  at  1 00^.  The  mother-Hquors 
of  the  preparation  still  yield  small  quacuungular  lamina  of  another  substance^  the 
admixture  of  which  with  the  first  crystals  must  be  avoided. 

KT]>XOBOBJLCZTB»      Hydrated    Borate     of     Calcium     and    Magneeium. 

3M^  [  S^*0*.18H'0.— Resembles  fibrous  and  foliated  gypsum.     Colour  white  with 

spots  of  red,  from  iron.  Translucent  in  thin  plates.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a 
clear  glass,  tinging  the  fiame  slightly  green  and  not  beoominff  opaque.  Heated  in  a 
tube  it  yields  water.  It  is  sli^hUy  soluble  in  water,  the  liquid  having  a  faint  alkaline 
reaction.  It  dissolves  readily  m  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  was  found  by  Hesa 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi  49)  in  a  collection  of  Caucasian  minerals. 

'H.TDIWLOMOMOOBJASrSM*    Syn.  with  Bobocalcitb. 

KTB&OB&OMXO  ACZO.    See  Bbomidb  of  Htdbogbn  (L  672). 


bTOTZV*    C^H'^O'*. — An  amorphous  substance^  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  bzyonin  (L  686). 


Syn.  with  Silldcamitb. 

Hydrated  carbonate  of  calcium,  Ca'CC.SHK).  Found  in 
small  rbombohedral  crystals,  forming  an  incrustation  on  wood  under  water.  (See 
Carbonatbs.) 

BniiOCAABOVS.  Compounds  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only.  The 
number  of  bodies  of  this  class  at  present  known  is  very  great,  but  the  most  important 
of  them  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  groups : 

1.  Alcohol-radicles    .        .  (C''H*'+»)«  homologous  with  Methyl  (CH«)« 

2.  Hydrides     of     alcohol- 

radicles        .        .        .  C"H»n+»  „  Marsh-gas  (CH<) 

3.  defines         .        .        .  C"H*»  „  Ethylene  or  Oleflant  gas  (C*H*) 

4.  Hydrocarbons        .        .  C»H*»-»             „  Acetylene  (CH«) 
6.  Camphenes  or  Terebenes  O'H*""*  isomeric  with  Turpentine,  C'*H'* 

6.  Hydrocarbons        •        .  O'H**— •  homologous  with   Benzene  (C"H*) 

7.  Hydrocarbons        .        .  C»H*»-»«  „  Naphthalene,  C'»H» 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  hydrocarbons  is  the  di^  or  destructive  distillation  of 
organic  bodies,  the  nature  of  the  products  varying  accoi-diog  to  the  temperature  at  which 
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tibe  decvnnpositimi  takes  place.  Thtia,  coal  when  dirtilled  at  a  Ixright  red;  aa  for  the 
production  of  illuminatuig  gas,  yields  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  the  second,  third,  fourth. 
and  sixth  of  the  aboTe  gronpa,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  naphthalene;  but 
when  distilled  at  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  complete  decomposition  can  take  place^. 
H  yields  liquid  hydrocarbons  belong;ing  chiefly  to  the  second  and  third  groups,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  paraffin,  which  probably  also  belongs  to  the  second  group.  The 
■low  deoompoaition  of  organic  matters  buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  also 
yielded  large  quantities  of  hydrocarbons  belongiujg  to  the  second  group,  as  shown  by  the 
enormoofl  quantities  of  petroleum  found  in  certain  parts  of  Nortti  America,  which,  as 
already  obsi^zTed  (p.  181)^  consists  almost  wholly  of  alcoholic  hydrides  of  the  general 
IbnnulA  OH-**. 

The  ole fines,  OH*",  are  produced  by  the  dehydration  of  alcohols  of  the  series 
C"H^'*'*0,  as  by  heating  these  alcohols  with  strone  sulphuric  add  or  chloride  of 
zinc,  each  alcohol  then  yielding  the  corresponding  olefine,  according  to  the  equation 
OH^^K)  -  H*0  -  C"H«». 

Therenction,  howerer,  at  least  in  the  case  of -some  of  the  higher  alcohols,  is  much  more 
eomj^cated  than  this  equation  would  imply,  resulting  in  the  formation,  not  only  of  the 
oledne  corresponding  to  the  alcohol  decomposed,  but  likewise  of  several  of  its  homologues, 
and  of  the  ooirosponding  alcoholic  hydrides ;  thus  Wurtz,  by  distilling  amylie  alcohol 
with  chloride  of  ainc^  has  obtained,  not  only  amylene,  C^H**,  but  likewise  all  its  homo- 
logues up  to  decatyleneordiamylene,  C'*H^,  together  with  the  corresponding  alcoholic 
hydrides. 

The  lowest  term  of  the  olefine  series,  via.  methylene,  CH',  is  not  known  in  the  free 
state.  Ethylene,  CH^  tritylene  or  propylene,  C*H',  and  tetrylene,  C^H*,  are  gaseous  at 
ofdinazy  temperatures ;  amylene,  C"H'*,  and  its  higher  homologues  up  to  decatylene, 
C'*H*,  and  cetylene,  CH",  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  their  boiling  points 
riaing  as  their  molecular  weights  increase.  Cerotene,  C^H^,  and  melissene,  C**!!** 
are  wa^  solids,  the  former  melting  at  57^  or  66^,  the  latter  at  62^. 

Hie  mors  Tolatile  olefines  are  remarkable  for  the  fiicility  with  which  they  unite  with 
cihrine^  bromine,  and  iodine,  forming  compounds  homologous  with,  or  analogous  to, 
Dutch  liquid,  C*HH71'.  This  property  affords  an  easy  mode  of  separating  these  olefines 
fhim  any  gaseous  mixture  in  which  they  may  be  present :  for  on  passing  the  gaseous 
mixture  through  a  bottle  containing  bromine,  the  olefines  are  absorbed  and  converted 
into  heavy  oily  liquids  (hence  their  name),  while  the  other  hydrocarbons  in  the  mix- 
ture are  unafifected. 

The  olefines  unite  veiy  readily  with  nUphurie  ankjfdride;  and  this  property- like- 
wise affords  an  easy  mode  of  separatinff  them  from  gaseous  mixtures :  thus,  if  a  ball  of 
coke  or  pumice  impregnated  with  Nordnausen  sulphuric  acid  be  passed  up  into  a  mix- 
ture of  ethylene-eas  with  marsh-gas,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  &c.,  the  ethylene  will 
be  absorbed,  while  the  o&er  gases  will  remain  behind. 

The  volatile  olefines  slso  unite  readily  with  strong  mlphuric  acid,  forming  compound 

(SO*)") 
adds  of  the  form  OH^.SH'O^  or  OK""**  -  0*,  homologous  with  ethyl-sulphuric  or  sul- 

phovinie  arid.    This  reaction  is  of  espedal  importance,  since  it  enables  us  to  pass  from 
an  olefine  to  the  corresponding  alcohol :  thus  ethylene-gas  shaken  up  with  strong  sul- 

phuric  add  yields  ethyl-sulphuric  add,  nrm-aiO^  whence,  by  distillation  with  water, 

eth^'lic  alcohol  is  obtained  (i.  72). 

Olefines  also  combine  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrdbrojidc  acid,  &e.  Wurtz 
has  shown  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  114)  that  amylene  combines  with  hydrobromic  and 
hydriodic  add,  forming  compounds  isomeric  with  iodide  and  bromide  of  amyl ;  and  by 
treating  the  hydriodate,  C*M'^HI,  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  he  has  obtained  a  hydrate 
of  amjlene,  C*H'*J3K),  isomeric  with  amylie  alcohol  All  these  compounds  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  amyl-compounds,  with  which  they  are  isomeric,  by  the  fiicility  with 
which  they  give  up  their  amylene  under  the  influence  of  various  reagents.  Thus  hydrate 
of  amylene  quickly  absorbs  hydriodic  acid  sas,  and  is  resolved  into  hydriodate  of 
amylene  and  aqueous  hydriomc  acid;  simuarly  with  hydrodiloric  add.  Bromine 
also  decomposes  it  rapidly  into  bromide  of  amylene  and  water ;  chlorine  similarly  but 
less  quidcly.  With  sodium  it  yields  the  compound  C*H^*.NaHO,  which  when  treated 
with  nydnodato  of  amylene,  readily  yields  amylene,  hydrate  of  amylene,  and  iodide  of 
sodium: 

C*H-«  NaHO  +  C»H".HI  »  C»H»»  +  C»H".HH)  +  Nal. 

Hydriodate  of  amylene  is  also  rabidly  decomposed  by  sodium,  yielding  iodide  of  sodium, 
amyleiie,  and  free  hydrogen.  With  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  amylene  and  iodide  of 
potasdom ;  with  ammonia,  the  products  arc  iodide  of  ammonium,  amylene,  and  a 
amaill  quantity  of  a  base  isoutsric  ot  perhaps  identical  with  amylaiuiiie. 
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The  amvlene  in  all  these  compounds  appean  to  be  but  loosely  united  with  the  wat^ 
or  the  acid,  and  is  set  at  liberty  on  the  slightest  distnrbanoe ;  whereas  in  their  isomers 
the  amyl-componnds,  ihe  gronp  C*H'\  which  is  not  capable  of  eodstinff  in  the  separate 
state,  is  easily  transferred  from  one  compound  to  another,  and  it  is  onfy  with  consider- 
able difficulty  that  two  molecules  of  it  can  be  made  to  coalesce  into  one  so  as  to  form 
free  amyl,  C'»H«. 

Hexylene,  OH",  also  unites  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  hydriodate,  treated  with 
water  and  oxide  of  silver,  yields  a  hydrate,  C^".H*0,  isomeric  with  hezylic  alcohol,  and 
possibly  identical  with  tiie  fi  hezyhc  alcohol  discovered  by  Wanklyn  and  Erlenmeyer. 

The  formation  and  properties  of  the  alcohol-radicles  (L  96)  and  their  hydrides 
(iii  180)  have  already  been  considered.  Beoent  investigations  seem  to  show  that  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  the  alcohol-radicles  in  the  free  state,  and  their 
hydrides  (pp.  144,  182). 

Of  the  hydrocarbons,  OH*" '  *,  homologous  with  acetylene,  only  three  have  been 
obtained,  v^.  acetylene,  C'H  (i.  1111),  allylene,  C"&^  (i.  1112),  and  crotony- 
lene,C«H«(ii,966). 

Of  the  hydrocarbons,  OH^  -  ',  homologous  with  benzene,  five  are  known,  viz.  benzene, 
C«H«  (L641),  benzylene  or  toluene,  C'H»(i.  577),  xylene,  C^»*,  cumene,  C»H" 
(u.  173),  and  cymene,  C**H"  (ii  296^.  TheyhaveaU  been  specially  considered, except- 
ing xylene,  which  will  be  described  in  its  place.  These  hydrocarbons,  as  already  observed, 
are  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  and  other  organic  substances  at  high 
temperatures ;  also  in  a  great  variety  of  chemical  reactions  (see  Bbmzbkb).  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  facility  with  which  they  form  substitution-compounds  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  «.^.  nitrobenzene,  C'H*(NO').  These  nitro-compounds,  being  heavy 
oily  liquids  of  rather  high  boiling  point,  afford  the  means  of  separating  these  hydro- 
carbons from  others,  sudi  as  the  alcoholic  hydrides,  with  which  they  may  be  mixed 
(p.  146).  The  same  compounds  sub^'ected  to  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  such  as 
sulphydric  add  or  ferrous  acetate,  yield  oi^^anic  bases,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  nitro-compound  by  substitution  of  amidogen,  KH*,  for  nitiyl,  NO', 
e^.  aniline,  C*H*(HfK7),  from  nitrobenzene. 

The  cam  phenes,  or  terebenes,  C^'^H*',  isomeric  with  oil  of  toipentine,  exist  ready 
formed  in  a  great  number  of  plants.    For  their  general  properties  see  vol.  i  p.  724. 

The  hydrocarbons  are  the  simplest  of  all  organic  compounds,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  starting-points  from  which  all  others  may  be  derived,  by  substitution  or  addi- 
tion (see  NudAus-THBOET  and  Radxcubs^.  Hence,  of  late  years,  the  attention  of 
chemists  has  been  very  much  directed  to  the  discovery  of  methods  for  producing  these 
compounds  directly  from  their  inorganic  elements;  since,  when  this  is  accomplished, 
the  formation  of  a  great  number  of  the  more  complex  organic  compounds,  by  the 
synthesis  of  their  elements,  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  matter  The  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  made  by  Berth  el  ot  (Chem.  8oc  J.  xvii.  87), 
who  has  succeeded  in  producing  certain  hydrocarbons  by  direct  combination  of  the 
elements  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  from  these  producing  others  of  great  complexity. 

1.  Acetylene,  CH',  is  produced  when  hydroeen  is  passed  over  carbon  heated  to 
bright  redness  by  the  electric  arc  This  gas,  passed  into  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride, 
forms  cuprous  acetylene,  CCcuH;  and  this  compound,  subjected  to  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  ammonia),  yields  ethylene: 

c«H«  +  H«   «   cm* 

Acetylene.  Ethylene. 

Ethylene  thus  obtained  may  be  converted  into  alcohol,  and  from  this  a  host 
of  other  compounds,  ethers,  acetones,  acids,  amines,  &c.  may  be  derived. 

2.  Hydro<»irbons  may  be  formed  from  inorganic  compounds  containing  their  ele- 
ments, such  as  water  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  or  carbonic  anhydride.  A  mixture  of 
sulphydric  acid  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  suljected  to  the  action  of  copper  at  a  red- 
hcat,  yields  marsh-gas: 

CS«  +  2H»S  +  8Cu    -    CH*  +  4Cu«a 

Marsh-gas  may  also  be  formed  from  carbonic  anhydride,  though  by  a  less  direct  pro- 
cess, viz.  by  first  converting  the  latter  compound  into  carbonic  oxide,  this  into  formic 
acid  (CO  +  HK)  -  CE*0\  ii.  683),  then  subjecting  a  salt  of  this  acid,  the  barium- 
salt)  for  example,  to  diy  distillation : 

4CHBaO«    «     CH*  +  C0«  +  2Ba«C0». 

Marsh-gas,  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine,  yieldschlorideof  methyl,  €09*01 ; 
and  this  ether  distilled  with  potash,  yields  methylic  alcohol,  CH^O,  which  is  formed 
by  the  addition  of  1  at.  oxygen  to  mar^h  gas,  whereas  otiiylic  alcohol  is  formed  from 
ethylene  by  the  addition  of  Die  elements  of  water.     These  two  modes  of  formation  of 
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aloAob  from  hydrocarbons  are  genera],  the  foimer  applying  to  aH  homolognes  of 
marBh-gaa,  the  latter  to  all  homologaes  of  ethylene. 

8.  A  hydrocarbon  may  be  transformed  into  another  of  greater  complexity :  a.  By 
direei  eondensoHcn,  Marsh-gas  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  or  subjected  to  the 
action  of  aseriesol  mdnction-sparkSjis  converted  into  acetylene,  which  contains  twice 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  same  volume :  2CH*  »  CH*  +  H*.  The  condensation 
of  manh  gas  miry,  howerer,  be  carried  considerably  further,  and  made  to  yield  naph- 
thalene, a  hydiocarbon  containing  ten  times  as  much  carbon  in  the  same  Tolume: 
lOCH*  ■■  C**H*  +  H"  viz.  by  enclosing  the  marsh-gas  in  a  tube  of  very  Refrac- 
tory glass,  and  keeping  it  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  as  near  as  possible  to 
that  at  which  Bohemian  glass  softens.  The  condensation  may  also  be  effected  by 
snlpecting  the  vapour  of  bromoform,  CHBr*  (tribrominated  met  hylic  hydride),  to  the 
action  of  copper  at  a  red  heat>  so  as  to  remove  the  bromine.  The  residue,  CH,  then 
euffesTS  a  six-fold  condensation,  yielding  benzene,  C*H*. 

h.  By  the  onion  of  two  simple  molecules  into  a  more  complex  molecule.  Thus, 
irhen  a  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and  carbonic  oxide  is  slowly  passed  through  a  tube 
heated  to  low  rednees^  tritylene,  CH*,  is  produced: 

2CH*  +  CO     -    C«H«  +  H«0. 

This  reaction  may  perhaps  explain  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  tritylene  in 
the  distillation  of  formate  of  barium ;  and  it  is  doubtless  to  reactions  of  the  same  order 
that  we  may  attribute  the  production  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  same  series,  which  has 
been  experimentally  demonstrated  as  high  as  amvlene,  in  the  distillation  of  acetates. 

There  are  also  other  ways  in  which  complex  nydrocarbons  may  be  built  up  by  the 
union  of  those  of  more  simple  constitution.  Wurta  has  shown  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxiiL  202;  cxxviL  65),  that  amylene,  C*H**,  may  be  produced  by  the  union  of  Uie 
aloohol-iadides  ethyl  and  allyl : 

C«H»  +  0"H?     -    C"H'», 

this  combination  being  brought  about  by  the  mutual  action  of  zinc-ethyl  and  iodide 
of  allyL  A  number  of  other  hydrocarbons  are,  however^  formed  at  the  same  time,  the 
following  having  been  isolated  and  analysed : 

C*B*  C»H«  C»H"  C»B["  C«H'«  C"B?» 

BthyteiM.        Trttyleoa.        Amytene.       ^^^yf.^  Alljl.  Decatyleoe. 

The  ethylene  and  tritylene  are  produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  ethyl  and 
allyl  groups:  (jigi  +  Qsg*     .     qi^*  ^  C»H«. 

Becatylene^  C**H*,  results  from  the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  amylene  into  one. 
Besides  these  compounds,  there  are  also  formed  other  hydrocarbons,  boiling  above 
200^  (decatylene,  the  least  volatile  of  those  above-mentioned,  boils  at  160^),  and  con- 
taining; like  allyl,  a  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen  than  the  olefines.  The  formation 
of  these  hydrocarbons  expire  that  of  hydride  of  amyl,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
hydrogen  is  larger  than  in  the  olefines. 

The  hydrocarbon,  CH**,  obtained  in  the  reaction  just  described,  possesses  the 
principal  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  amylene  produced  from  amylic  alcohol 
DT  the  action  of  diloride  of  zinc,  and,  therefore,  is  not  merely  an  isomer  (ethyl- 
aUyl)  of  that  com^nnd.  This  formation  of  amvlene  from  two  hydrocarbons  of  lower 
mdecular  weight  is  analogous  to  that  of  chloride  of  heptyl,  CH^'Cl,  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  ethyl-amyl,  CH».C»H»»,  and  of  chloride  of  decatyl,  C'*H!*'C1,  by  that  of 
chlorine  on  amyl  itseUT,  observed  by  Schoriemmer. 

BTBmOOA&BOaCTXiZO  ACZD8.  (Lerch,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  20;  B^p. 
Chim.  pore,  1863,  p.  143;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  276.) — This  name  is  applied  to  three  acids 
produced,  together  with  others,  by  the  decomposition  of  carboxide  of  potassium,  the 
black  amotphous  substance  formed  in  the  preparation  of  potassium  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  likewise  by  the  direct  combination  of  potassium  with  carbonic  oxide.  This  sub- 
stance remains  unaltered  when  kept  in  rock-oil  or  in  a  dry  vacuum,  but  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  absorbs  moisture  rapidly,  acquiring  a  cheny-red  and  finally  a  vellow 
eoloar :  it  absorbs  oxygen  only  when  moist.  When  treated  with  water,  alcohol  or 
ether,  oat  of  contact  with  the  air,  it  gives  off  gas,  and  leaves  a  black  glutinous  substance, 
which  turns  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  water  with  red  colour  and 
without  disengagement  of  gas.  This  mass  yields,  besides  oxaHc  acid,  three  series  of 
Bcidfl^  induding  croconie  acid  (ii.  109). 

Perfectly  unaltered  cafboxide  of  potassium,  to  which  Brodie  assigns  the  formula 
OH"K'*,  yields,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  an  acid  crystallising  in  white 
needles  and  having  the  composition  C"H«*0'* ;  this  is  trihydrocarboxylic  acid. 

If  the  carboxide  of  fotassium  be  first  treated  with  alcohol  and  Uien  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  it  yields  blaek  needles  of  dihydrocar  boxy  lie  acid,  C*H*0'  or  C**H"0**, 
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If  the  air  has  had  acoeaa  to  the  mass  Before  or  after  the  treatment  with  alcohol,  it 
afterwards  yields,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dark  garnet-red  ciystals  of  hydrocar- 
boxylicacid,C'»H«0»«. 

Lastly,  if  the  mass  has  been  left  in  contact  with  the  air  till  it  has  turned  quite  red,  and 
it  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  fourth  acid  is  obtained,  called  carboscylic 
acid,  the  potaesium-salts  of  which  are  composed  according  to  the  fonnnlae  G'*HK*0'* 
and  C*''K^O**.  On  attempting  to  isolate  this  acid,  fine  colourless  prismsof  r ho di  sonic 
acid,  dS^O*,  are  obtained,  being  derived  from  the  preceding  by  fixation  of  water,  and 
splitting  up  of  the  molecule : 

In  addition  to  these  acids,  croconic  acid,  OHK)*  (formed  from  earbozylic  add  by 
division  of  the  molecule),  and  oxalic  acid,  are  obtained  as  final  products  of  the  oxida^ 
tion. 

The  formation  of  dihvdrocarboxylic,  hydroearboxylie,  and  carboxylic  adds  by  oxida- 
tion of  trihydrocarboxylic  add  is  represented  by  the  following  equations : 

C«»H»0»«  +0  -  C>«H»0'»  +  H»0. 
C»«HH)>«  +  0  -  C"H«0'«  +  H»0. 
CioH«0'»     +     0        -        C»-H'0««     +     HK). 

Trihydroearhoxylie  acid.    C»«H>«0««  -  ^*'^1^*|  0«.— This  add  is  produced,  as 

already  observed,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  add  on  carboxide  of  potassium  which 
has  not  been  exposed  to  the  air;  also  by  the  redaction  of  dihydrocarboxylic  add.  It 
fi>rms  white  silky  needles  which,  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  quickly  turn  red,  and  are 
ultimately  converted  into  dihydrocarboxylic  add.  Ita  solution  is  add,  colourless,  and 
very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  oxidising  agents.  By  nitrate  of  potassium,  it  is  converted 
into  oxycarboxylic  add,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen.  Of  the  10  at.  hydrogen  contained 
in  its  molecule,  6  at.  are  easily  removed  by  oxidation,  giving  rise  to  new  radides^  viz. 
those  of  dihydrocarboxylic,  hydroearboxylie  and  carboxylic  adds,  whereas  the  remaining 
4  at  are  basic,  and  eanly  replaceable  hsf  metals,  but  not  removable  by  oxidation.  In 
the  potassium-salt  also,  C"£i*0^^  6  at  K  ma^  be  removed,  two  at  a  time,  by  oxidation, 
whereas  the  remaining  4  at  K  appear  to  be  uremovable :  hence  the  rational  formula 
of  the  add  above  p;iven.  In  like  manner,  dihydrocarboxylic  add' contains  4  at,  and 
hydrocarboxvlic  acid,  2  at  H,  removable  by  oxidation. 

The  trihydrocarboxylates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  the  other  salts 
are  sparinffly  soluble  or  insoluble :  they  all  become  coloured  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
yielding  salts  of  the  following  adds : 

Dihydroearhosylie  aeid,     C»«HK)»  «  ^'*g4^|o«.— This  add  forms  black 

metallic-shining  monodinic  crystals,  grouped  in  very  tmn  tufts ;  the  thinner  crystals 
have  a  wood-yellow  colour,  and  exhimt  trichroism.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air, 
even  at  100^,  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  slowly  in  ether ;  the  solutions  are 
red  by  transmitted,  violet  by  reflected  light 

The  salts  of  this  add  are  as  unstable  as  those  of  the  preceding.  Those  of  the  alkali- 
metals  are  black,  soluble  in  water  and  crystalHsable ;  the  rest  are  blue  or  red  precipitates; 
they  are  very  easily  converted  by  oxidation  into  rhodisonates  or  carboxylates. 

Hydroearboxylie  acid,  C'«H«0»  -^  g^     |0«,  was  obtained  acddentaUy  in 

the  preparation  of  the  preceding  add  from  a  black  mass  which  had  undergone  partial 
alteration.  It  crystallises  firom  alcohol  in  long  brown  needles,  which  in  contact  with 
water  are  immediately  resolved  into  dihydrocarboxylic  and  rhodisonic  adds : 

2C»«H«0»»  +  2BP0     -     C»*B?0»«  +  2C»H«0«. 


QMH^O.  (Husemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviL  200; 
Jahresber.  1861,  p.  764). — A  substance  contained,  together  with  carotin  (i.  806),  in  the 
root  of  the  carrot  (Daueus  earota\  To  obtain  these  substances,  the  crushed  canots 
are  pressed,  the  residue  is  repeatedly  washed  out  with  water,  and  the  united  solutions  are 
mixed  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  add  and  tincture  of  galls  (which  fiidlitates  the 
separation  of  the  coagulum) ;  the  glutinous  predpitate,  fireed  by  pressure  from  the  en* 
dosed  liquid,  is  boiled  six  or  seven  times  in  tiie  half-dr^  state  with  6  or  6  voL  of 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent ;  and  the  reddue  is  treated  with  sulphide  of  carb«n  to  extract  the 
earotin.  The  alcoholic  extract  contains  hydrocarotin  together  with  mannite  (if  the 
carrots  are  ayear  old,  but  not  if  they  are  fresh),  sugar,  a  fixed  oil,  and  a  smidl  portion  of 
carotin. 

Hydrocarotin  crystallises  firom  the  alcoholic  extract,  after  long  standing,  in  laminar 
oystals,  which  may  be  freed   from  mannite  (if  present)  by  recrystfl^Usation  ftom 
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Iwi  alcohol,  and  finally  by  boiling  with  water.  It  is  tasteleas  and  inodorona,  crystallises 
in  Urge  ooIohtIabs  silky  laminffi,  fix>m  ether  in  flat  rhombic  prisms ;  is  lighter  than 
water  (which  does  not  wet  it) ;  melts  at  126*8^;  dissolTes  in  idcohol,  and  more  easily  in 
ether,  sulphide  of  carbon,  bensene,  volatile  oils,  and  diloroform.  When  heated  above 
100^,  it  tarns  yellow  to  yellowish  red ;  after  fosion  it  remains  amorphous^  and  then 
dissolves  less  easily  in  benzene  and  sulphide  of  carbon. 

Hydroeaiotin  is  not  precipitated  fh>m  its  alcoholic  solution  by  metallic  salts  or 
tannic  add ;  it  is  not  altered  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalis,  strong  acids,  or  oxidising 
agents :  with  fwmng  nitric  acid,  it  appears  to  form  a  nitro-compound.  Strong 
sulpkioric  acid  colours  it  red  and  dissolves  it  completely  at  a  gentle  heat,  forming  a 
solution  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water  apparently  unaltered,  but  in  the  amor^ 
phoos  state.  With  chlorine  it  forms  a  resinous  substitution-product,  C''H**C1*0 ;  with 
ifromine  a  simihir  body,  G*'H'*£rH),  whose  ethereal  solution,  when  treated  with 
alcoholic  potash,  gives  up  bromine,  and  forms  a  yellowish-red  substance  soluble  with 
blood-red  colour  in  sulphide  of  carbon.  Iodine  also,  in  sunshinCi  appears  to  form  a 
mbstitution-product  with  hydrocarotin. 

See  XiAKTHAHXTB, 


See  HTDBOQiToroira. 

See  PTBOGHXX>Ba. 

)XOCB&OBIO  AOZD.    See  Chlobhtdbio  acid  (l  890). 

3IB.  C»H«NH)«.  (Schunck,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  Ixv.  231.) 
—•A  eomponnd  produced  b^  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  chrysammic  acid  (i.  955). 
It  may  be  prepued  by  addmg  chrjrsammic  acid  to  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphide  of  po- 
tassium contaming  excess  of  caustic  potash ;  or  to  a  boiling  solution  of  protochloxide  of 
tin,  afterwards  removing  the  excess  of  acid,  dissolvins  the  residue  in  boiling  potash, 
and  leaving  Uie  solution  to  erystalliset  It  is  difficult,  however,  by  the  latter  method  to 
obtain  it  free  from  oxide  of  tin. 

Hydrochrysamide  forms  needle-shaped  crystals,  of  a  fine  blue  colour  by  transmitted, 
and  metallic  red  by  reflected  light.  Heated  in  a  small  tube,  it  gives  off  violet  vapours, 
which  condense  in  crystals  on  tiie  cold  parts  of  the  tube ;  the  greater  part,  however,  is 
decomposed,  givinff  off  ammonia  and  leaving  charcoal.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  sparin^y  soluble  in  boiling  alcohM,  to  which  it  imparts  a  faint  blue  tint. 

It  is  dissolved  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  in  blue  flakes  by  water. 

It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  by  chlorine  in  presence  of  water.  It 
dissolves  in  potash  and  in  alkaUne  carbonates,  £[>rming  solutions  dT  the  colour  of 
nilpliindigotic  add ;  adds  predpitate  it  therefrom  in  blue  flakes. 

STSmocnnrAaaDa.  CH^N* » N*(0>1{>)*.  dnnhydramide,  HydHde  of 
Ajsodnnamyl,  (Laurent^  Bev.  sdent  x.  119.) — ^Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  hydride  of  dnnamy  I : 

3CPH»0  +  2NH«    -    NXOH«)«  +  8H»0. 

When  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  it  forms  colourless  right 
prisms  with  rectangular  base,  but  having  their  bases  replaced  by  two  triangular  facets, 
■weting  at  a  very  obtuse  angle.  It  is  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  fusibl(9,  and  soli- 
difies on  cooling  to  a  transparent  amorphous  mass  like  gum.  It  is  decomposed  by 
diatfllation,  yielding  an  oil  and  a  solid  substance.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling 
hydrochloric  add,  or  by  alcoholic  potash ;  but  boiling  nitric  add  decomposes  it,  yielding 
a  ptoduct  wfaidi  melts  in  boiling  water. 

Dnmas  and  Feligot,  by  treating  oil  of  cinnamon  with  dry  ammonia  gas,  obtained  a 
product  which  crystallised  from  alcohol  and  ether  in  silky  tufts,  and  to  which  they 
assigned  the  formula  C'H'O.NH*,  but  it  probably  consisted  mainly  of  hydrocinnamide, 
(Gtrhardfs  TraiU,  iii.  885.) 

HTBXIKIOTT&a  ABXATIOA.  A  plant  used  in  India  as  a  remedy  against 
varioDS  cutaneous  diseases.  According  to  Lepire  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxviii.  47),  it 
contains  a  peculiar  prindple,  veil ar in  (from  the  Tamul  name  of  the  plant, 
vaffdrai),  which  he  describes  as  a  bitter,  strong-smellinp;  oil,  soluble  in  weak  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  thickening  on  exposure  to  the  air,  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia,  insoluble 
in  potash. 

HTBBOCmOCOWXO  ACXD.  OH*0*a^  H'    [^''    (Lerch,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

cxxiv.  20.)-— An  add  produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodio  add  on  croconate  of  potas- 
sium in  closed  vessels.  On  mixing  the  product  of  the  reaction  with  alcoholic  potash* 
solution,  hydrocroconate  of  potasdum,  OH*K'0*,  separates  as  a  din^^  red  precipitate, 
which  dTstallisea  from  hot  water  in  crimson  needles.    The  blood-red  solution  of  this 
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salt  IB  converted  into  croeonate  (and  a  small  quantity  of  oxalate)  of  potaBsium  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  expedally  in  presence  of  alkali 

Hydrocroconic  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  doe6  not  crystallise. 
The  barium-salt,  C*H*BaK)*,  is  a  p»eony-red  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric, 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid.    The  lead-scut^  C*H'PVO*  is  also  a  red  precipitate. 

See  Habmaunb  (p.  8). 

rxo  ACni.    See  Ctanidb  of  Htdsoobm  (ii.  214). 

A  hydromagnesite,  having  part  of  the  maf|;nesium  replaced 
by  calcium.  Occurs  on  Somma  in  isolated  sinter-like,  globular  or  stulactitic,  earthy 
masses,  having  a  white  or  yellowish  whito  colour.  Accor£ng  to  Kobell  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
xxxvi.  304),  it  contains  25*22  per  cent,  lime,  24*28  magnesia,  33*10  carbonic  anhydride^ 
and  17-40  water:  whence  the  formula  3[(Mg«;  Ca«)CO*.HK)]  +  2MgH0.  (Ram- 
melsberg.) 

r    See  Electbicitt  (ii.  408).  I 

See  Febbicyaitides  (iL  244). 

See  Febboctanidbs  (iL  226). 

See  BoBOM-,  Fluobide  of  (i.  632). 

See  SnjcoN,  Fluobidb  of. 

An  arrangement  described  by  Zenncck 
(Jahrb.  pr.  Phann.  xx.  65 ;  Jahresb.  1850,  p.  619)  for  determining  the  amount  of 
water  added  to  normal  milk.  The  milk  is  coagulated  by  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  volume  of  the  curd,  separated  by  filtration  through  flannel,  is  compared 
with  that  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  fiom  pure  milk. 

KTBXOOBir.  Atome  weight  «  1.  Symbol  H.  (Inflammable  air,  Wasscrstof, 
Hydroqemum,) — ^The  older  alchemists  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this 
gas.  The  evoliltion  of  an  air  during  the  solution  of  iron  in  sulphuric  acid  was  first 
noticed  in  the  sixte^ith  century  by  Paracelsus.  The  inflammability  of  the  air  thus 
produced,  was  observed  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Turquet  de  May  erne,  and 
afterwards  (1672)  hj  Boyle,  in  his  "New  Experiments  touddng  the  relation  between 
Flame  and  Air.'*  fiemery  in  1700  observed  the  detonating  property  of  this  inflam- 
mable gas.  But  the  first  exact  experiments  on  its  nature  were  made  in  1766  by 
Cavendish,  who  showed  that  it  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  air,  which  he  called  inflammable 
air;  that  it  is  produced  whf^n  iron,  zinc,  or  tin  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid ;  and  that  different  metals  evolve  different  quantities  of  the  gas.  He 
also  estimated  its  specific  gravity  at  X  of  that  of  common  air.     (It  is  really  about  ^.) 

The  inflammable  air  generated  in  tnese  processes  was,  however,  for  some  time  con- 
founded with  other  kinds  of  inflammable  air,  such  as  those  produced  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  organic  bodies,  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  charcoal — with  vapour  of 
ether,  &c,  all  of  which  were  supposed  to  consist  essentially  of  the  same  inflammable 
principle  modified  by  the  admixture  of  other  substances.  Moreover,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  inflammable  principle  developed  in  the  solution  of  metals  in  adds,  proceeded 
from  the  metal,  and  that  it  was  either  phlogiston  or  intimately  related  thereto. 

The  production  of  moisture  in  the  burning  of  hydrogen,  appears  to  have  been  first 
noticed  by  Macq  uer  and  De  la  Metherie,  in  1766 ;  but  no  one  at  that  time  sup- 
posed that  the  only  product  of  the  combustion  was  water.  Lavoisier  supposed  that 
nydrogen,  like  other  combustible  bodies,  produced  an  acid  in  burning,  and  made  several 
unsuccessful  experiments  to  obtain  this  acid.  But  the  grand  discovery  that  water  is 
the  sole  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  was  made  by  Cavendish,  in  1781, 
and  published  in  1783.  Cavendish  showed  that  423  volumes  of  hydrogen  required  for 
combustion  1,000  volumes  of  air  (which  contain  210  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  'vnll,  there- 
fore, bum  exactly  420  volumes  of  hydrogen);  and,  moreover,  that  when  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  gases  are  burnt  toother  in  certain  proportions,  nearly  all  the  gas  disappears, 
nothing  but  slight  impurities  remaining  behina.  These  results  were  sSberwaids  fully 
confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  (see  Gas,  ii.  780). 

Sources,  —  Hydrogen  is  never  found  in  the  free  state.  The  compound  which  contains 
it  in  the  greatest  abundance  is  marsh-gas,  of  which  it  forms  one-fourth.  Of  water  it 
forms  one-ninth.  It  occurs  in  smaller  quantities  in  combination  with  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  iodine,  bromine,  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  is  an  essential  constituent  of  nearly 
all  organic  compounds. 

Preparation, — H}[drogen  is  generally  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  wat«r,  or  of 
dilute  acids. — 1.  It  is  produced  in  the  stat«  of  greatest  purity  by  electrolysis,  as  already 
explained  in  the  article  Analysis  of  Q-ases  (i.  285). 

2.  By  passing  vapour  of  water  over  iron  nails  or  wire  contained  in  a  gun-barrel,  laid 
horizontally  in  a  furnace,  and  heated  to  bright  redness.    The  iron  is  thereby  converted 
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into  fenoflo-feme  oxide,  FeK)',  while  hydrogen  gas  pAssee  oyeTf  and  may  be  ooHected 
OTer  water. 

3.  By  introdnctng  potasnnm  or  sodium  into  an  invertod  tube  or  cylinder  filled  with 
water  or  alcohol,  and  standing  in  a  Teasel  of  the  same  liquid.  It  is  best  to  wiap  the 
metal  in  a  piece  of  paper  before  plnnging  it  under  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder : 

H«0  +  Na     -     NaHO       +  H. 

Hjdrate  of 
•odiuin% 

C«HH)  +  Na     -     0»H»NaO  +  H. 
Alcohol.      I  Ejhjjjuof 

4.  By  diasolTing  zinc  or  iron  in  snlphoric  add  diluted  with  an  eig^t-fbld  quantity 
of  water,  or  in  hydbochlorie  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water : 

H«SO*  +  Zn«      -   Zn«SO*  +   H« 
and  HCl    +  Zn        «     ZnCl     +   H. 

This  is  the  most  conyenient  method  of  obtaining  the  gas  for  general  purposes. — 5.  By 
dissolving  sine,  in  contact  with  iron  or  platinum,  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  zincate 
of  potassium  being  then  formed : 

EHO   +  Zn    »     ZnXO  -(-  H. 

Hjdrate  of  Zinc«te  of 

potauium.  potutlum. 

The  use  of  the  iron  is  to  form  an  electric  couple  with  the  zinc,  the  latter  then  acting 
on  the  poeitiye  or  actire  metal. 

6.  By  acting  on  cuprous  hydride  with  hydrochloric  acid : 

Cu«H     +     HCl        -         CuKJl     +     H«. 

7.  By  heating  formates  or  oxalates  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  sodium,  or 
caldum: 

CHKO»     +     KHO     -  CK«0»  +     H*. 

Formata  of  Carbonate  of 

potattimn.  polattium. 

C*KH)<     +   2KH0     -       2CK«0»    +     H«. 

Oxalate  of 
poUsttuB. 

8.  By  the  action  of  hydrate  Of  potassium  on  certain  organic  bodies  haying  a  tendency 
to  form  adds  by  oxidation ; 

(THH)     +    KHO      =    C'H»KO«  +  H*. 

Hydride  of  Benioate  of 

oenaoyL  poUMiau. 

iWt^Eco^tioii.— Hydrogen  prepared  by  dissolying  zinc  or  iron  in  sulphuric  add — 
which  is  the  methoa  most  used — may  contain  the  following  impurities : — 1.  Sulphurous 
acid,  if  this  add  is  present  in  the  sulphuric  add  used. — 2.  Nitrous  oxide  or  nitric 
oxide  aaSy  if  the  sulphuric  add  contains  nitric  oxide,  nitrous  add,  or  nitric  add. — 

3.  Sulpkydric  acid^  if  the  zinc  contains  sulphide  of  zinc,  or  if  the  sulphuric  acid  con- 
tains sulphurous  acid — or  if  a  fresh  quantity  of  strone  sulphuric  add  be  added  to  the 
dilute  add  already  acting  on  the  zinc,  without  mixing  it  well  with  the  liquid.— 

4.  Piospkoreited  hydrogen,  if  the  due  contains  phosphorus. — 5.  Arsenetted  hydrogen, 
if  the  smc  contains  arsenic,  or  if  the  sulphuric  add  contains  arsenious  acid. — 6.  uar- 
borne  anhydride  has  occasionally  been  observed  in  hydrogen  prepared  with  peculiar 
kinds  of  zinc  These  impurities,  which  give  the  gas  an  unpleasant  odour,  may  be 
zemoTed  by  passing  it  over  substances  which  absorb  or  decompose  the  adventitious 
gases'.  Dumas  passed  the  gas  through  two  U-tubes,  each  about  three  feet  long,  and 
filled  with  broken  glass,  the  glass  in  the  first  tube  being  moistened  with  nitrate  or  lead, 
which  removes  the  sulphydnc  acid,  and  that  in  the  second  with  sulphate  of  silver,  by 
which  the  arsenetted  hydrogen  is  separated ;  then  through  a  ^ird  U -tube  ^ed  with 
fiagmente  of  pumice-stone  saturated  with  strong  potash ;  and,  lastly,  to  render  it  anhy- 
drous^ first  through  a  tube  contaiuinff  fragments  of  hydiute  of  potassium,  then  through 
another  containing  phosphoric  anhycuride  or  pumice-stone  soaked  in  oil  of  vitriol.  To 
avoid  the  presence  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  it  is  best  to  use  sulphuric  add  perfectly  free 
from  those  oxides. 

Hydrogen  gas  obtained  by  the  use  of  iron  may  contain  the  same  impurities  as  that 
pre|>ared  with  zinc— and  in  addition:—!.  Ferrureited  hydrogen^^Xo  be  removed  by 
fuming  nitric  acid  or  solution  of  mercuric  chloride ;  and  2.  The  vapour  of  an  oily 
hydrocarbon,  which  is  produced  in  larger  quantity  as  the  iron  contains  more  carbon, 
and  communicates  a  peculiarly  repulsive  odour  to  the  gas.  It  may  be  removed  by 
passing  the  gas  througn  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  may  be  iSterwards  separated  by  water. 
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According  toDobereiner  (Schw.  J. iii.  877),  the  gas  obtained  irith  either  sine  or  iron 
mhj  be  deprived  of  all  odour  by  24  hours'  contact  with  moistened  charcoal  povder. 

In  whatoTer  manner  the  gaa  may  be  prepared,  it  e^neially  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  atmospheric  air,  proceeding  from  the  liquids  used  in  the  preparation.  The  nitrogen 
cannot  be  removed ;  but  the  oxygen  may  be  separated  by  leaving  the  gas  for  a  while 
in  contact  with  spongy  platinum,  which  causes  the  oxygen  to  umte  with  a  portion  of 
the  hydrogen  ana  form  water. 

Properties,— "Hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  specific  gravity  0*0693.  It  is  the 
lightest  of  all  known  substances,  being  about  14^  times  as  Ught  as  atmospheric  air;  it 
may  therefore  be  used  for  inflating  bailoons.  Soap-bubbles  filled  with  it  rise  rapidly 
in  the  air.  It  escapes  rapidly  out  of  vessels  with  their  mouths  turned  upwards ;  but  a 
wide-mouthed  vessel  filled  with  it  may  be  carried  with  its  mouth  downwards  for  a 
coDsiderable  distance  without  the  gas  escaping.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  easily 
collected  by  displacement^  without  the  use  of  water,  vis.  by  holding  the  vessel  which 
is  to  receive  it,  over  the  extremity  of  a  vertical  tube  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the 
generating  vessel. 

Hydrogen  is  odourless  when  quite  pure,  but  as  usually  prepared,  it  has  a  disagreeable 
odour,  arising  from  impurities.  Small  animals  introduced  into  the  gas  die  instantly. 
In  man,  the  pure  gas  excites,  after  two  inspirations,  disagreeable  sensations  and  loss 
of  muscular  power;  when  mixed  with  air,  it  may  be  breezed  for  a  longer  time,  but 
imparts  a  peculiar  squeaking  tone  to  the  voice.  It  is  not  directly  injurious,  but  so  long  as 
it  is  inhaled,  oxygen  gas,  which  is  essential  to  life,  is  prevented  from  entering  the  lungs. 

Hydrogen  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  in  the  air  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  It  does 
not  support  the  combustion  of  those  bodies  which  bum  in  the  air:  for  instance,  if  a  jar 
full  of  hydrogen  be  held  with  its  mouth  downwards,  and  a  lighted  taper  plunged  into 
it,  the  hydrogen  will  be  set  on  fire  at  the  mouth,  but  the  taper  wiU  be  extinguished. 
A  jet  of  oxygen  will,  however,  bum  in  hydrogen,  as  well  as  a  jet  of  hydrogen  in  oxvgen, 
though  witb.  a  somewhat  different  appearance.  The  experiment  may  be  maae  by 
setting  fire  to  hydrogen-gas  at  the  mouth  of  a  bottle^  and  then  directing  a  jet  of  oxygen 
through  the  flame  into  the  body  of  the  gas.  A  flame  will  then  be  formed  at  the  orifice 
of  the  jet^  and  will  continue  to  bum  till  the  hydrogen  is  exhausted. 

HydErogeu  and  oxygen  uuite  to  form  water,  in  the  proportion  of  2  volumes  of  hydrogen 
to  1  volume  of  oxygen ;  and  when  the  gases  are  mixea  in  these  proportions,  they  may 
be  made  to  unite,  either  slowly  or  rapidly,  the  entire  volume  of  gas  disappearing.  On 
bringing  a  bumuig  body  in  contact  with  the  mixture^  or  passing  an  electric  spark 
through  it,  combination  instantly  takes  place  throughout  Uie  whole  mass,  attended 
with  great  and  sudden  rise  of  temperature,  whereby  the  mixed  gases,  or  rather  the 
watery  vapour  resulting  firom  their  union,  are  expended  with  a  force  sufficient  to  shatter 
the  containing  vessel,  if  not  of  great  strength.  If  the  vessel  is  entirelv  closed,  and 
strouff  enough  to  resist  the  expansive  force  of  the  gas,  no  noise  is  heard ;  but  if  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  be  left  open,  or  the  gas  be  able  to  foroe  for  itself  a  passage  into  the 
air,  a  loud  detonation  is  the  result,  arising;  from  the  concussion  oi  the  air  by  the 
escaping  gases.  The  same  effect  is  producec^  though  with  much  less  intensity,  when  a 
mixture  of  2  vol.  hydrogen  and  5  voL  atmospheric  air  (containing  I  vol.  oxygen,  the 
quantity  required  to  unite  with  2  vol.  hydrogen)  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  flame  or 
the  electric  spark.  Hence,  in  manipulating  with  hydrogen,  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  accidental  admixture  of  air,  as,  if  such  admixture  tuces  place  unknown  to  the 
operator,  explosions  of  dangerous  character  may  ensue  when  the  gas  comes  in  contact  with 
flame.  ^  In  collecting  the  gas,  a  considerable  quantity  should  be  sufiered  to  escape  before 
anyof  it  is  collected,  so  £at  the  air  in  the  apparatus  mav  be  completely  eliminated. 

The  rapid  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  may  be  brought  about,  not  only  by 
the  contact  of  flame,  but  also  by  the  heat  of  a  red-hot  iron  wire,  or  a  coal  hot  enou^  to 
exhibit  a  visible  glow  by  daylight.  According  to  Biot  (Gilb.  Ann.  xx.  99),  the  heat 
produced  by  suddenly  compressing  the  detonating  gas,  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  explosion. 

The  presence  of  certain  metals  causes  the  eases  to  unite,'  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. This  effect  is  exhibited  most  strikin^y  by  platinum,  in  the  form  of  platinam- 
spouffe  or  platinum-black  (see  Plaiwtjm)  ;  but  it  is  also  produced  by  a  plate  of  the 
metal  rendered  perfectly  clean  by  mbbing  it  while  hot  with  f^sed  potash,  then  washing 
it  with  water,  dipping  it  into  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  again  washing  with  water.  Similar 
effects  are  exhibited,  though  with  less  facility,  by  spongy  iridium  and  osmium,  finely 
divided  palladium,  gold  in  the  form  of  leaves  or  dust,  and  silver  leaf.  This  peculiar 
auction  of  platinum  and  other  metals  appears  to  be  due  (in  part  at  least)  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  gases  by  the  metal,  and  their  condensation  wimi]r4tig.poreB.  (See  Gasbs, 
Absobptton  op,  by  Solids,  it  804.)  ' 

The  flame  of  hydrogen,  though  but  feebly  luminous,  is  intensely  hot,  and  when  a  jet 
of  oxygen  is  directed  through  it,  as  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  the  proportions  of 
the  two  gases  being  properly  a4justed  so  that  neither  of  them  is  in  excess,  the  heat 
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produeed  is  the  highest  that  can  be  obtained  by  chemical  combination.    (See  Blow- 

PIFB,  OXT-HTDBOOSN,  1.  616.) 

Hydrogen  likewiae  unites  yezy  energetically  with  chlorine^  forming  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  gase8»  in  eqnal  volumes,  may  be  mixed  in  the  dark  without  uniting,  but  on  expo- 
sure to  diAised  daylieht^  combination  takes  place  gradually,  and  exposure  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  li^ht  of  the  electric  arc,  or  of  lime  ignited  by  the  oxy-hydrogen 
flaune,  causes  instant  combmation,  attended  with  violent  explosion.  Explosion  is  also 
I«odueed  by  contact  with  flame,  or  with  a  brick  heated  to  150^  C.  With  bromine- 
oopovr,  hydrogen  does  not  unite  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  in  sunshine;  but  partial 
combination  is  effected  by  contact  with  a  red-hot  wire.  With  iodine,  it  unites  when  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  iodine-vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and,  according 
to  Blundell  (Pogg.  Ann.  ii.  216),  at  ordinary  temperatures  under  the  influence  of 
spongy  platinum.    With  other  elements  hydrogen  does  not  unite  du*ectly. 

Hydrogen  is  an  essmtial  constituent  of  acids--properly  so  called— ^ese  bodies  being 
in  £ict  salts  of  hydrogen.  (See  Acms,  i.  39.^  It  also  forms  basic  compounds,  vis. 
ammonia,  arsenetted,  antimonetted  hydro^n,  &o.;  and  unites  with  metals  and  organic 
mdiclea,  ftwrning  compounds  called  hydrides  (p.  180). 

B  OTm    See  Aivmcoirr,  Htdbids  op  (i  822). 
or.    See  Absbkic,  HTnnmBS  of  (i.  371). 
^Cm,  BSOasXBB  or.    See  BnoxiDX  of  Htdbogbn  (i.  672). 
^BOOSVv  CB&OBZBB  or.    See  Chlobhydbic  acid  (L  890). 
IBOOBVf  rXiVOBEDB  Or.    See  Fluobhtdbic  acid  (iL  669). 
^BOOSVf  lOSrDB  or.    See  lonHTDBio  acid. 
iOQWMt  OBIBBB  Or.    Hydrogen  forms  two,   or  perhaps  three,  com- 
poonda  with  oxygen,  vis.  the  Protoxide  or  water,  H*0 ;  the  dioxide  or  perottide,  W0\ 
and  perhaps  Ozone,  which  according  to  Baumert  is  a  trioxide  of  hydrogen,  HK)*. 

^Vater.  HK). — The  properties  of  water  will  be  described  in  a  separate  article ; 
we  shall  here  speak  only  of  its  composition.  We  have  already  stated  that  when  pure 
oxygen  and  pure  hydrogen  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  2  vol.  H  to  1  vol.  0,  and 
exploded,  the  entire  volume  of  gas  disappears  and  nothing  is  produced  but  water. 
Now  the  density  of  oxygen  is  16  times  as  great  as  that  of  nydrogen :  hence  water  is 
composed,  by  weight,  of  8  pts.  of  oxygen  to  1  pt.  of  hydrogen.  This  composition  has 
hitherto  been  most  generally  represented  by  the  formula  SO,  water  being  thus 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  and  the 
atom  of  oxygen  being  supposed  to  weigh  8  times  as  much  as  that  of  hydrogen.  But 
latere  are  many  reasons  ^r  supposing  that  a  molecide  of  water  contains  2  at.  of 
hydrogen  united  with   1  at.  of  oxygen — a  composition  represented  by  the  formula 

■gp  or  HK).    These  reasons  have  already  been  given  in  the  article  Atomio  Wbiohts 

(L  461),  and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  We  will  merely  mention  that,  according  to 
tiie  formula  H'O,  the  atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  to  one  another  as  the 
densities  of  the  two  gases,  which  is  the  most  simple  supposition  that  can  be  made 
respecting  them,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  dynamical 
theory  of  heat  (p.  132). 

The  composition  of  water  by  weight  and  volume  may  be  ascertained  in  various  other 
ways,  besides  the  direct  combination  of  the  component  gases.  When  water  is  decom- 
posed by  dectrolysis,  the  gases  are  evolved  very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  2  vol.  H  to 
1  voL  O,  but  the  volume  of  oxygen  is  always  somewhat  less  than  it  should  be  on  account 
of  its  greater  absorbability  in  water.  The  composition  might  also  be  ascertained  by 
passing  vapour  of  water  over  red-hot  iron,  measuring  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen 
evolved,  and  determining  the  increase  in  weieht  of  the  iron. 

But  the  most  exact  method  is  that  adopted  by  Berzelius  and  Dulong  (Ann.  Ch. 
FhysL  [2]  XT.  86)  and  by  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [81  viii.  189),  which  consists  in 
passing  pure  and  ^ry  hydrogen  gas,  obtained  as  describea  at  p.  193,  over  red-hot  oxide 
of  copper.  Tliis  oxide  then  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen,  and  forms  water,  which 
is  eoKcted,  partly  in  a  small  receiver  attached  to  the  end  of  the  tube  containing  the 
oxide  of  copper,  partly  in  a  tnbe  containing  dry  chloride  of  calcium.  The  quantity  of 
water  thus  produced  is  weighed,  and  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  oxide  of  copper 
sustains  by  parting  with  its  oxygen,  is  likewise  determined.  These  experiments  snow 
that  Water  is  composed  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  8  pts.  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  1  pt. 

of  hydrogen : 

CalrulstloB.  Damat.  Qeriello^     sad     Dolong. 

H«     .     .       2     .     ,       1111       .  .       IMl       .     .       Ill 

O      .     .     18^    .     .      88-89      .  .      88-89      ,     .       889 
^O            18               10000  10000  1000 

For  Uie  compounds  of  water,  see  Htdbatbs  (p.  179). 
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IMozlde*  or  IPerozlde  of  Bydrog^iu  HO  or  HH)*. — ^This  remarkable  com- 
pound was  dificovered  bj  Thenar d  (TraiU  de  Chimie,  4-«.  Ml.  iv.  2,  41).— It  i« 
produced  when  peroxide  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  or  calcium  is  digested 
in  any  acid  which  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  the  base  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  peroxide,  the  excess  of  oxygen  not  escaping  as  gas,  but  passing  orer  to  ft  portion 
of  the  water,  and  converting  it  into  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  e.g. : 

BaO  +  HCl    -     2Baa  +  HO. 

Preparation. — Pure  baryta  is  prepared  by  igniting,  in  ft  porcelain  retort^  nitrate  of 
barium  free  from  iron  and  manganese.  The  baryta^  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  nut,  is  then  put  into  a  coated  glass  tube  and  heated  to  low  redness,  while  a  current 
of  oxygen  gas  free  from  carbonic  add  and  dried  by  means  of  quicklime,  is  passed  oyer 
it.  For  the  first  eight  minutes  the  gas  is  eagerly  absorbed  by  the  baiyta.  After  it  has 
begun  to  escape  from  the  farther  end  of  the  tube  (to  which  a  gas  deliyery-tube  passing 
underwater  is  fitted),  the  stream  is  still  kept  up  for  the  space  of  tenor  fifteen  minutes. 
The  peroxide  of  barium  obtained  by  this  process  is,  after  cooling,  preserred  in  a  bottle. 
In  the  next  place,  200  grms.  of  water  are  mixed  with  as  much  h^iuochloric  acid  as  wiU. 
neutralise  about  15  grms.  of  baryta.  Into  this  liquid,  contained  in  a  cylinder,  or 
better,  in  a  dish  of  silver  or  platinum  kept  cool  by  surrounding  it  with  ice,  12  grms.  of 

Seroxide  of  barium,  slightly  moistened  and  rubbed  up  in  an  agate  mortar,  are  intro- 
need  by  means  of  a  wooden  spatula :  on  agitating  or  stirring  the  liquid  with  the  pestle, 
the  whole  dissolves  completely  and  without  effervescence.    The  baryta  is  next  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphuric  acid,  added  drop  by  drop  till  slightly  in  excess :  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  the  acid  may  be  known  by  the  sulphate  of  barium  falling  down  more 
quickly  than  before.     12  grms.  more  of  the  peroxide  are  then  dissolved  in  the  same 
liquid,  and  likewise  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.    The  Uquid,  which  now  contains 
hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  is  next  separated  by  filtration  from  the  sulphate  of  barium,  the 
precipitate  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  the  last  wash-water  retained  for  future 
washings.    The  filtrate  is  a^in  mixed,  as  above,  twice  with  peroxide  of  barium,  and 
twice  with  sulphuric  acid.    The  filtration  is  then  repeated,  and  the  process  continued 
in  the  same  way,  till  90  or  100  grms.  of  the  peroxide  are  consumed.    The  liquid  thus 
obtained  woul<i,  on  decomposition,  yield  from  26  to  30  measures  of  oxygen  gas.    To 
separate  silica,  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  &c.,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  porcelain  retort  in  which  the  nitrate  of  baryta  was  ignited,  the  liquid  is 
mixed  with  concentrated  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  (2  or  3  pts.  of  phosphoric  acid  to 
100  pts.  of  peroxide  of  barium) — then  surrounded  with  ice,  and  supersaturated  with 
pounded  peroxide  of   barium:  silica  and  the  phosphates    of   iron,  manganese,  and 
aluminium  then  separate  rapidly  in  flakes,  and  must  be  separated  fiiom  the  liquid  by 
filtration  through  linen,  and  if  necessary  through,  paper.     The  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  barium  renders  the  filtration  difficult    (If  no  phosphoric  acid 
were  present,  Uie  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  manganese  would  fiill  down  by  themselves 
and  c;ive  rise  to  a  rapid  evolution  of  oxygen  gas ;  but  when  they  are  mixed  with  phos- 
phoric acid,  they  do  not  produce  this  effect.)    Should  the  liquid  still  contain  portions 
of  these  oxides,  they  must  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  baryta- 
water  ;  whereupon,  the  liquid  must  be  immediately  and  rapidly  filtered  through  several 
filters  at  once,  and  the  filters  squeezed  between  linen  to  get  all  out    The  whole  of  the 
baryta  must  then  be  separated  by  carefully  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  yery  slight  excess, 
and  filtering.    The  filtrate  now  contains  nothine  but  water,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid.    To  separate  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  liquid  is  surrounded  with  ice,  ana  mixed  with  sulphate  of  silver.  In  the  first  plaoe, 
sulphate  of  silver,  obtained  by  heating  nitrate  of  sUver  in  contact  with  oil  of  yitnol  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  powder  into  the  liquid— the  whole 
being  constantly  stirred  till  the  liquid  becomes  dear,  a  sign  that  the  hydrochloric  add 
is  wholly  or  nearly  predpitated.    Any  hydrochloric  add  that  may  still  remain  munt 
be  separated  by  cautioudy  adding  more  sulphate  of  silver.    If  the  latter  has  been 
added  in  excess,  it  must  be  precipitated  by  carefully  dropping  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium.    The  liqmd  should  contain  neither  hydrochloric  add  nor  silver,  and 
should  therefore  ^ve  no  precipitate  either  with  solution  of  silver  or  with  hydrochlorie 
acid.    The  chloride  of  silver  is  separated  by  filtration  and  pressure,  any  portion  of 
liquid  which  comes  through  turbid  being  filtered  over  again.    Toremoye  the  sulphuric 
acid  also,  and  obtain  a  pure  mixture  of  water  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  the  liquid  is 
placed  in  a  glass  mortar  surrounded  with  ice,  and  rubbed  up  with  slaked  baryta 
previously  pounded  and  difihsed  through  water :  the  baryta  is  added  till  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  yery  nearly  saturated.     The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  the  filter  pressed  between  linen, 
and  baryta-water  added  in  slight  excess :  this  often  occasions  the  predpitation  of  oxide 
of  iron  and  oxide  of  manganese,  as  well  as  sulphate  of  barium;  hence  the  filtration 
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must  be  rapidly  peifonned.  The  excess  of  barfta  is  removed  by  cantiously  adding 
dilute  snlphmic  add,  so  that  there  may  be  rather  a  very  slight  excess  of  the  acid  than 
of  the  buyta.  The  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  may  likewise  be  removed  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  barium  obtained  in  a  finely>diTided  state  by  precipitation,  instead  of 
by  slaked  baryta  and  baryta^water.  Finally,  to  separate  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  water,  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  is  placed  in  a  dish  containing  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  the  whole  placed  under  a  receiver  of  the  air-pump :  the  water  then 
evaporates  before  tbe  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  fluid  is  agitated  from  time  to  time. 
It  it  should  dmsit  flaxes  of  silica,  whi(^  g^ve  rise  to  the  escape  of  oxygen  gas,  it  must 
be  decanted  off  from  tbem  by  means  of  a  siphon :  if  it  should  evolve  oxygen — which  it 
will  do  as  soon  as  it  is  so  &r  concentrated  as  to  contain  about  260  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen — two  or  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added  to  it.  The  concentration 
■last  be  stopped  after  a  few  days,  when  the  liquid  is  brought  to  such  a  state  that  when 
deoomposed  it  would  evolve  475  volumes  of  oxygen  gas ;  for  this  residue,  if  left  longer 
in  vacuo,  would  evaporate  as  a  whole.  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  must  be  kept  in 
long  glass  tabes  dosed  with  stoppers  and  surrounded  with  ice ;  but^  even  under  these 
eircumstanoes,  it  decomposes  slowly  and  evolves  oxygen  eas.     (Thinard.) 

2,  Pevoodde  of  barium  is  deoomposed  by  hydrated  hvdrofluoric  add  or  solution  of 
hydrofluoeilide  add,  the  whole  beins  kept  constantly  cool :  in  this  case,  insoluble  fluoride 
of  barium  or  double  fluoride  of  siliduro  and  barium  separates  at  once.  As  soon  as 
solBdent  quantities  of  add  and  peroxide  of  barium  have  been  mixed,  the  peroxide  of 
hy diogpen,  still  containing  a  large  quantity  of  water,  is  filtered  from  the  predpitate  and 
concentrated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitrioL    (Pelouze,  Berr,  Lekrb.  i.  411.) 

I^xtpertieM. — Colourless  transparent  liquid,  of  spedfic  gravity  1*452;  it  does  not 
freeze  at  —30^;  evaporates  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures  without  decompo- 
sition, though  much  less  readily  than  water ;  does  not  ^den  litmus,  but  gradually 
bleaches  both  litmus  and  turmeric  paper;  has  a  harsh,  bitter  taste,  similar  to  that  of 
tartar-emetic;  whitens  the  tongue  and  thickens  the  saliva;  when  placed  upon  the 
band,  it  instantly  tnm«  the  cutide  white,  and  after  a  time  produces  violent  itching. 
(Thinard.) 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  misdble  in  all  proportions  with  toa^er,  part  of  the  water 
freesing  out  on  exposure  to  cold.  A  solution  containing  eight  times  its  own  volume  of 
oxygen  gas  bcsins  to  evolve  gas  at  60°,  and  subsequently  gets  into  a  state  of  violent 
ebnfiition,  and  when  this  has  ceased,  nothing  is  left  but  water.  The  peroxide  likewise 
unites  with  acitUy  «.^.  phosphoric,  sulphuric^  hydrochloric,  nitric  acid,  &c.,  forming 
mixtures  in  which  it  is  less  easily  decomposible  than  when  alone. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  peroxide  of  hy(Uogen  has  ever  been  obtained  quite  free  from 
water.  Th^nard,  however,  found  in  a  spedmen  prepared  as  above  described,  6*02  per 
cent,  hydrogen,  and  93*98  oxygen,  the  formula  HO  requiring  5*88  H,  and  94*12  O. 


I. — ^The  second  atom  of  oxygen  is  retained  b^  the  hydrogen  very 
loosely.  'Under  various,  and  often  enigmatiod  circumstances,  it  separates  from  the 
water  in  the  form  of  sas,  the  volume  of  which  at  14^  and  0*76*.  bar.  (29*8  inches) 
amounts  to  475  times  Uiat  of  the  liquid.  The  gas  often  escapes  with  such  rapidity  as 
to  Kodooe  violent  eflfervescence,  and  even  explodon.  Great  heat  is  also  developed, 
and  when  the  experiment  is  made  in  the  dark,  even  light  is  apparent^ 
The  several  modes  of  decompodtion  are  as  follows : — 

1.  In  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  batteiy,  peroxide  of  hvdrogen,  like  water,  is  gradually 
resolved  into  hydrogen  at  the  negative  and  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole— only  that  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  is  greater  uian  in  the  decomposition  of  water.    (Th6  nard.) 

2.  By  a  certain  elevaCion  of  temperature.  At  freesing  temperatures,  peroxide  of 
hydrooen  is  but  very  slowly  decomposed;  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  mmly  evolves 
a  bubble  of  oxygen  now  and  then,  the  decompodtion  not  beinff  complete  for  months; 
at  20^  the  escape  of  gas  becomes  more  perceptible.  By  suddenly  raisinff  the  tempera- 
ture to  100^,  this  gndual  escape  of  gas  may  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  explodon. 
Finally,  there  remains  behind  nothing  but  pure  water.  Sunshine  does  not  appear  to 
accelerate  the  decompodtion  at  ordinary  temperatures.    (Th^nard.) 

3.  By  contact  with  certain  substances,  wnich  either  remain  unaltered,  or  take  up 
part  of  the  oxyeen  cf  the  peroxide,  or  on  the  contrary  themselves  evolve  oxygen. — 
The  nuridity  with  which  tnese  substances  induce  the  separation  of  oxygen  firom  the 
peroxide  depends  partly  on  their  chemical  nature,  partly  on  the  minuteness  of  their 
mechanical  dividon :  the  ftirther  this  is  carried,  the  more  rapid  is  the  action.  (Th^nard.) 

a.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  whether  pure  or  in  aqueous  solution,  acts  as  a  powerful 
ftTi^Mring  agent.  It  converts  arsenious  add  into  arsenic  add,  sulphurous  add  into 
sulphuric  add,  sulphide  of  lead  into  sulphate  of  lead,  and  the  hydiated  protoxides  of 
manganese,  iron  and  cobalt,  into  the  peroxide  and  sesquioxides  respectivdy.  The 
protooudes  of  barium,  starontium,  and  caldum  are  transformed  into  the  corresponding 
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peroxides,  which,  being  insoluble,  are  precipitated.  The  concentrated  solation  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  acts  with  great  violence  upon  certain  of  the  elements,  selenium, 
arsenic,  molybdenum,  chromium,  &&,  converting  them  at  once  into  their  highest  oxides. 

b.  Certain  bodies,  among  whidi  are  included  charcoal,  many  metals,  and  some 
metallic  oxides,  induce,  by  their  mere  contact,  a  more  or  less  violent  decompositicm  of 
the  peroxide  into  water  and  oxygen,  without  themselves  undergoing  any  change:  gold, 
platmum,  and  silver,  particularly  when  in  the  precipitated  or  spon^  state,  act  most 
violently,  and  cause  a  great  disengagement  of  neat  A  slig^tlv  acna  solution  of  the 
peroxide  is  less  amenable  to  the  action  of  these  agents  than  is  tne  pure  aqueous  solu- 
tion ;  alkalis  on  the  other  hand  facilitate  the  decomposition.  The  action  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bodies  in  causing  the  decomposition  of  the  peroxide  is  termed  catalytic 
Its  nature,  however,  is  not  at  present  unaerstood. 

0,  But  ih»  most  remaricable  circumstance  connected  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  its 
property  of  acting  as  a  reducing  agent.  When  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  or  its  analogue, 
peroxide  of  barium,  is  added  to  any  one  of  the  following  substances,  namely,  the  pro- 
toxides of  silver  or  mercury,  the  peroxides  of  manganese  or  lead,  the  chromic,  perman- 
ganic, and  ferricyanio  acids,  or  their  salts,  not  only  is  oxygen  evolved  from  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but  abo  from  the  other  oxidised  body.  Several  of  these  reactions 
were  noticed  by  Th^nard  in  I$18,  but  they  were  first  minutely  examined  and 
explained  by  Brodie  in  1860  (PhiL  Trans.  1850,  p.  759 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  194 ; 
farther,  Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  vii  304).  In  accordance  with  his  views,  it  seems  that  the 
second  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  peroxides  of  hydrogen  and  barium  is  not  merely  retained 
in  an  unstable  state  of  combination,  but  that  it  is,  bv  association  with  the  oxide  of  an 
electro-positive  element,  like  hydrogen  or  barium,  thrown  into  a  polar  state,  opposite 
to  the  polar  stat«  of  the  oxygen  in  unstable  protoxides,  and  to  that  of  the  loosely 
combined  oxygen  in  the  more  or  less  chlorous  peroxides.  Hence  when  the  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  or  barium  is  brought  into  relation  with  one  or  other  of  these  oxygenised 
compounds,  the  two  oppositely  polarised  oxygens  unite  with  one  another,  as  indicated 
in  the  following  formulae :  — 


Mn*00 

+ 

H«00       =     Mii«0  + 

H*0   +     00 

AgiiO 

+ 

H«00       -     AgAg  + 

H«0  +     00 

Cr*d»0» 

+ 

H«0«0«     -     (V0»   + 

3H«0  +   800 

I« 

+ 

H«00       -     2HT     + 

00 

Brodie  has  shown  that,  in  the  third  and  fourth  reactions,  the  amoimts  of  oxygen  set 
free  correspond  exactly  with  the  above  expressions.  In  the  other  two  reactions,  some 
additional  oxygen  is  set  free  catalyticallv,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  peroxide  per 
se.  For  finely-divided  metallic  silver  has  the  property  of  decomposing  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  catalytically,  whence  the  oxygen  liberated  according  to  tne  second  equation 
has  not  been  found  to  constitute  more  than  49,  instead  of  60,  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  of  oxygen  evolved.  It  is  observable  that  in  no  case  can  the  oxygen  from  the 
peroxide  constitute  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  oxygen  liberated.  The  above  re- 
actions are  perfectly  comparable  with  admitted  reactions  showing  the  formation  of 
hydrogen  and  the  alcohol -radicles  (see  Chehigal  affdott  i.  857),  for  example : — 

Cu^^H  +  Hci        «     Cu«Cl    +   HH. 

Zn(C«H»)  +  (C*H»)I   -     Znl       +   (C«H»XC%»). 

Schonbein,  apparently  unaware  of  Brodie*8  researches,  has  recently  drawn  attention 
to  the  phenomena  of  deoxidation  effected  by  the  peroxides  of  hydrogen  and  barium, 
and  has  shown  that  ozone  is  rendered  inactive  by  them.  He  regards  ozone  as  perma- 
nently negative  oxygen,  0,  which  can  form  ozonidesof  silver,  of  manganons  oxide,  &c, 
and,  in  the  above  reaction,  is  neutralised  by  the  permanently  positive  oxygen  or 

antozone,  0,  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen ;  whereas,  according  to  Brodie,  the  polarity  of 
the  oxygen  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  is 
manifested  only  at  the  instant  of  its  disassociation.  (Schonbein,  VerhandL  d.  natuil 
Gesellsch.  in  Basel,  ii.  113, 463,  472 ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviil  157 ;  J.  pr,  Chem.  Ixxvii. 
257,  263;  Ixxx.  266,  275;  Ixxxi.  1;  Ixxxiii.  86;  Jahresber.  1858,  p.  58;  1869.  p.  60; 
1860,  p.  64;  1862,  p.  96.)  ^       '  *  ^        ' 

Schonbein  has  confirmed  the  observations  of  Mcidinger  and  others,  that  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  may  sometimes  be  detected  in  water  which  has  undergone  electrolysis.  He 
seems  also  to  have  shown  that  traces  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  ai«  produced  in  many 
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of  slow  oxidation  oecumo^  in  the  presence  of  moisture ;  for  example^  Uiose  of 
phoi^horuB,  ether,  unc,  &c  This  production  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  he  considers 
to  be  cofrrelative  of  the  other  oxidation.  Thns  when  moist  zinc-filings  are  oxidised  by 
exposore  to  air,  a  Quantity  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  may  be  dissoWed  out  by 
water  and  anbrnittea  to  ehemicsl  tests,  is  formed,  according  to  the  following  equation : 

Zn«  +  H«0  +  ffO  00     -     &iHO  +  ZnHO   +  H«00. 

Penxdde  of  hydrogen,  eyen  in  a  yery  dilute  state,  may  be  reoognised  either  by  its 
oxidising  or  by  its  reducing  properties.  Thus  it  decolorises  a  solution  of  indigo,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  apparently  serves  to  oonrey  the  oxygen  from 
the  peroxide  to  the  indigo ;  and  similarly  it  liberates  iodine  from  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  starch,  and  sulphate  of  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  it  decolorises  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  by  reduction,  and  causes  a  blue  precipitate 
in  a  solution  containing  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  It 
eTentnally  reduces  chromic  add  to  the  state  of  chromic  hydrate,  but  its  first  action 
is  to  proance,  by  oxidation,  a  very  unstable  perchromic  acid.  This  compound,  which 
has  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  and  its  ethereid  solution  has  a 
cratain  degree  of  stability ;  so  that  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  any  liquid 
may  be  ascertained  by  mixing  it  with  ether,  and  then  addins  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  chromic  add,  whereby  the  ether  assumes  a  bright  blue  colour. 

The  compound  radide,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  HO,  is  equiyalent  to  the  simple  radicle 
chlorine  Cl,«nd  in  a  great  nnmber  of  reactions  is  exchangeable  for  chlorine  and  its 
coD^eners.  One  of  the  most  generally  useful  modes  of  oxygenating  different  compounds 
consists  in  first  substituting  a  halogen  in  exchange  for  hydrogen,  and  then,  by  means 
of  water,  substituting  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  exchange  for  the  halogen*  Thus,  by  the 
action  of  bromine  npon  acetic  add,  we  obtain  bromacetic  add  :— 

C*HH)«  +  Bi»     -     C»H*BrO«  +  HBr. 

Then,  by  the  action  of  water  upon  bromacetic  add,  we  obtain  glycoUic^  or  oxyacetie 

add: —  

C«ErarO»  +  H.HO     -    C5«H»(H0)0«,  or  C*H^O»  +  HBr. 

(OdKn^s  Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  124.) 

TtteJtUto  mt  HjFdrocwi.  H'O*. — This,  according  to  B  aum  e r  t  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxix. 
38),  is  the  eompodtion  of  Ozom  (q.  v.) 

Mnxocm,  9BOSFHX9B8  OT.  Three  of  these  compounds  are  known, 
Tiz.  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas,  PH*,  liqnid  phosphide  of  hydrogen,  PH*,  and  the 
solid  pho^hide,  P'H. 

1.  Vlioqplioretted  Vydroffen  or  VtaoaptaamlBe.  PH'. — This  gas,  the 
analoene  of  ammonia,  is  produced  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  phosphorised 
organic  bodies,  decaying  fish  for  example.  Its  natural  evolution  appears  to  be  the 
cause  of  ignesfatui  and  similar  luminous  appearances.  The  gas  is  also  liberated  in 
many  chemical  reactions,  but  it  is  very  dimcult  to  obtain  pure,  beinff  always  mixed 
with  a  greater  or  lesser  proportion  of  fbee  hydrogen,  and  frequently  with  the  vapour  of 
liooid  i^osphide  of  hydrogen,  which  renders  it  spontaneously  inflammable,  a  property 
which  it  does  not  possess  when  free  from  the  liquid  phosphide.  The  spontaneously 
inflammable  gas  was  discovered  in  1789  by  Gengembre  (CreU.  Ann.  i.  460),  and  the 
non-spontaneously  inflammable  eas  bv  Davy  some  years  later. 

Production  of  the  spontaneoiuay  infiammahle  gaa.  1.  The  compounds  of  phosphorus 
with  the  alkali-metals  are  resolved,  in  contact  with  water,  into  an  alkaline  hypophos- 
phite  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen.  An  impure  phosphide  of  caldum  is  generall  v  used 
for  the  purpose,  prepared  by  heating  phosphorus  with  lime  (1. 719).  When  it  is  thrown 
into  water,  spontaneooaly  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  slowly  liberated,  and 
the  bubbles  of  gas,  as  ttiey  reach  the  surfiice^  take  flre,  bum  with  a  highly  luminous 
flame,  and  prodnce  thick  douds  of  white  smoke,  which,  in  a  quiet  atmosphere,  ascend 
in  the  form  of  snccesdve  padually  expanding  rings. 

2.  Phosphide  of  zinc,  tan,  or  iron,  withaqneous  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add,  yields 
a  metallic  sulphate  or  chloride  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen  sas. 

3.  Phosphorus  heated  in  an  aqneous  solution  of  a  flxed  alkali,  yields  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  gas,  together  with  a  hypophosphite  and  phosphate  of  the  alkali-metal.  Such 
an  action  is  exerted  by  potash,  soaa,  lithia,  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  and,  according 
to  Raymond,  by  oxide  of  sine  and  protoxide  of  iron.  The  primary  decomposition 
yields  phosphoretted  hydrogen  and  hypophosphite ;  thns  with  lime-water : — 

3CaH0  +  P«  +  3H»0     -     8CaH«P0«  +  PH« 

Uydraie  of  Hypophos- 

caldum.  pblte  of  cal- 

ciuin* 
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But  ftom  the  very  beginning  of  the  iiction,  the  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  is  mixed 
with  more  or  less  free  hydrogen,  and  there  is  likewise  a  certain  quantity  of  phosphate 
produced ;  and  as  the  boiling  is  continued  and  the  solution  becomes  more  concentrated, 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  continually  increases,  because  a  greater  and  greater 
quantity  of  the  alkaline  hypophosphite  is  resolved,  by  boiling  in  the  alkaline  liquid, 
into  hydrogen  and  an  alkaline  phosphate,  cff.: 

KH«PO«  +  2KH0     «     K»PO*  +  H*. 

Hypophomhlte  Phosphate 

of  potaasiam.  of  potassium. 

This  secondaiy  decomposition  takes  place  especially  with  the  hypophosphites  of  the 
true  alkali-metals ;  hence  solutions  of  the  aUcaline  earths  are  best  adapted  for  the 
preparation  of  pure  phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

4.  When  hypophosphites  are  heated,  phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  erolyed,  generally  of 
the  more  inflammable,  more  rarely  of  the  less  inflammable  yariety,  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  vapour  of  phosphorus  and  free  hydrogen  gas.     (H.  Rose.) 

The  fum-apoTttaneoudy  inflammable  aas  is  prodvced — 1.  When  hypophosphorous  or 
phosphoroiis  acid  is  heated,  these  acids  being  then  resolved  into  phosphoric  acid  and 
phosphoretted  hydrogen,  which  may  be  collected  over  water : 

2H«P0«     -     PH«  +  H«PO*. 
Hypophos- 
phorous add. 

4mP0»     -     PH"   +   3H»P0«. 

Pbosphoroui 
add. 

According  to  Dumas  and  H.  Bose,  the  fir^  portions  of  gas  evolved  by  this  process  are 
pure,  but  the  later  portions  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  hydrogen.  The 
phosphorous  acid  should  be  gently  heated  in  a  flask  of  hard  glass,  as  when  softer  glass 
IS  used,  a  phosphite  of  alkali-metal  is  frequently  formed,  which  is  decomposed  by  the 
heat  and  yields  free  hydrogen.  The  mixture  of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids^ 
sometimes  called  ^AoapAo/ic  ac^f,  which  is  produced  when  phosphorus  is  left  to  oxidise 
slowly  in  moist  air,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  By  the  application  of  a  stronger 
heat^  hypophosphites,  as  well  as  hypophosphorus  itself,  yield  phosphoretted  hydrogen, 
but  the  gas  produced  from  the  sidts  is  usually  spontaneously  inflammable  and  mixed 
with  free  hydrogen. — 2.  When  zinc  or  iron  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  phosphofous  acid, 
or  sine  in  a  mixture  of  aqueous  phosphorous  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  phos- 
phoric acid  is  deoxidised  by  potassium  or  sodium  (Wohler). — 3.  When  phosphorus  is 
boiled  with  hydrate  of  potassium  and  alcohol,  the  non-inflammable  gas  is  evolved,  mixed 
with  hydrogen  gas  and  alcohol  vapour,  and  there  remains  hypophosphite  of  potassium 
and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate,  together  with  excess  of  potash  (H.  Rose). — 4.  When 
phosphide  of  calcium  is  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (Dumas). — 
6.  Phosphorus,  imder  the  influence  of  light,  decomposes  water,  producing  phosphoric 
oxide  [?  red  phosphorua]  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  remains  dissolved  in 
the  water. 

Spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen  may  be  freed  from  the  com- 
pound PH',  and  rendered  non-mflammable,  by  passing  it  through  a  freezing  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt ;  but  according  to  Graham,  the  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  nitric 
oxide  eas  will  confer  on  it  the  property  of  spontaneous  inflammability  [?  by  oxidising 
a  smaU  quantity  of  it  to  PH^].  It  is  lUso  deprived  of  its  spontaneous  inflammability 
by  exposure  to  sunlight,  by  contact  with  charcoal  and  other  pulverulent  bodies,  and  by 
admixture  with  the  vapours  of  ethylic  chloride,  ethylic  oxide,  alcohol,  turpentine,  &c. 

Properties,    Phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas  of  specific  gravity  1*214 

referred  to  air,  or  17'26  referred  to  hy(&ogen  (D  um  as) ;  by  adculation  for  a  condensation 

31  4-  3 
to  2  volumes  it  is  — ^ —  »  17.    It  is  liquefiable,  but  has  not  yet  be«n  solidified 

(p.  98).  It  smeUs  like  stinking  fish,  or  rather  the  fish  in  a  state  of  decomposition  have 
the  odour  of  the  gas,  since  they  evolve  it.  It  is  sparin^y  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils.  Neither  the  gas  nor  its  solutions  have  any  action  upon 
blue  or  red  litmus  paper. 

Decampotiiione. — 1.  When  a  series  of  electric  sparks  is  passed  through  the  gas*  two 
volumes  of  it  are  converted,  with  deposition  of  phosphorus,  into  three  volumes  of  hy- 
drogen.— 2.  Most  metals  heated  in  the  gas  combine  with  the  phosphorus,  and  liberate 
the  hydrogen. — 3.  Phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
brilliant  flame  and  evolving  a  white  smoke  of  phosphoric  acid.  A  mixture  of  the  non- 
spontaneously  inflammable  gas  and  oxyom  stcmding  over  water  is  gradually  absorbed, 
with  production  of  phosphorous  acid.  The  mixture  of  the  two  gases,  though  changing 
very  gradually  at  ordinary  pressures,  undergoes,  when  suddenly  rarefied,  an  instan- 
taneous decomposition,  attended  with  violent  explosion. — 4.  Phosphoretted  hydrogen 
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quickly  TAduces  many  oxidised  bodies,  e.g.  nitric  oxide,  nitric  acid,  sulphuroita  anhy- 
dride and  suiDhurie  acid.  It  is  oompletely  absorbed  by  solutions  of  hypochiorous  acid 
and  the  alkaline  hypochlorites. — 5.  It  precipitates  the  solutions  of  many  fnetaUic  salts 
those  of  lead  xerj  slowly,  those  of  copper  more  quickly,  and  those  of  the  noble  metals 
most  quickly  of  aU.  The  precipitates,  save  those  produced  with  mercury-salts,  are 
black  or  daik-coloured.  They  consist  of  metallic  phosphide,  as  in  the  case  of  copper; 
of  mixed  phosphide  and  metallic  salt,  as  in  the  case  of  mercuiy ;  or  of  reduced  metal, 
as  in  the  case  of  silver  and  gold.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  often  used  for 
estimating  the  proportion  of  free  hydrogen  in  ordinary  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  by 
observing  the  quantity  of  gas  which  it  leaves  unabsorbed. 

6.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  decompose  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  abstracting  its 
hydrogen.  If  in  excess,  they  also  combine  with  its  phosphorus  to  form  the  respective 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  or  their  products  of  decomposition  with  water.  When 
bubbles  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  are  introduced  into  a  receiver  of  chlorine,  they  in- 
flame with  a  sharp  explosion,  producing  hydrochloric  acid  and  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus.  Kany  metallic  chlorides  also,  when  gently  heated  in  phosphoretted 
hydrogen,  produce  hydrochloric  acid  gas—  the  volume  of  which  is  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  me  phosphoretted  hydrogen — and  a  metallic  phosphide ;  or  else  hydrochloric 
acid,  free  phosphorus  and  free  metal. — 6.  Sttlphur  heated  in  phosphoretted  hydrogen 
forms  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  phosphorus. 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen,  thoufh  devoid  of  any  alkaline  reaction,  is  in  other  respects 
doeely  analogous  to  ammonia;  hence  it  is  called  phosphamine.  Thus  it  unites 
directly  with  hydriodie  acid  to  form  the  hydriodate  of  phosphamine,  PH'.HI,  or 
iodide  of  phosphonium,  PH^I,  and  a  corresponding  compound  with  hydrobromio 
add.  Moreover,  like  ammonia,  phosphamine  unites  with  the  perchlorides  of  many 
metalfl,  forming  white  saline  bodies  of  similar  constitution  to  the  ammonio-chlorides. 

Hydriodate  of  Phoaphanane  may  be  obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  two 
gases,  or  bv  addine  a  uttle  water  to  equal  atomic  proportions  of  iodine,  ground  up  with 
pounded  gjass,  and  phosphorus  cut  up  into  small  pieces.  Vapours  of  hydriodate  of 
phosphamine  mixed  with  hydriodic  acid  are  immediately  given  of^  the  former  condensing 
as  a  crystalline  deposit.  A  better  mode  of  preparation  is,  however,  that  given  by 
Hofmann,  which  consists  in  gently  heating  iodine  in  a  current  of  dry  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  gas : 

4PH*  +  I»     -     PP  +   8H*PI. 

The  salt  crystallises  in  cubes,  which  frise  when  moderately  heated,  and  out  of  access  of 
air,  may  be  sublimed  without  change.  They  are  deliquescent  and  are  decomposed  by 
water  into  hydriodic  add  and  phosphamine. 

Hydrobnmaie  of  Phosphamine,  PH'.HBr  or  PH^Br,  is  also  obtained  by  direct  com- 
bination,  or  it  may  be  prepared  by  introducing  bromide  of  silicon,  together  with  a  little 
water,  into  a  jar  of  pnosphoretted  hydrogen  (Serullas).  It  cmtallises  in  cubes, 
sometimes  transparent,  sometimes  opaque ;  boils  at  about  30°.  V apour-density,  obs. 
»  1*906;  eale.  (2  vol.)  «8*98  ;  hence  this  compound  affords  an  example  of  anomalous 
vapour-density,  probably  arising  from  disassociation  (i.  469 ;  ii.  816). 

Derivatives  of  Phosphamine. — ^The  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  like  those  of  ammonia, 
in  phoephanune,  may  be  replaced  by  metals  or  oiganic  radicles,  e.g.  tricupric  phos- 
phide, l>Cu»;  tricuprous  phosphide,  PCu«  or  PCcu»;  triethylphoaphine,  P(C*B[*)».  The 
metallic  phosphamines  are  obtained  by  passing  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  over 
the  heated  metals  or  their  oxides,  or  into  solutions  of  the  respective  salts,  or  by  treating 
the  metals  directly  with  phosphorus.    (See  Phosfhidbs.) 

The  organic  derivatives  of  phosphamine  constitute  a  more  important  class  of  com- 
pounds, exactly  analogous  to  the  tertiary  monamines  (i.  175).  Phosphorus-bases 
analogous  to  the  primary  and  secondary  monamines  have  not  yet  been  obtained.  The 
tertiary  phosphines  are  obtained  by  decomposing  the  zinc-compounds  of  the  alcohol- 
ladicl^  with  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  e.  g* : 

3C«H»Zn  +  PCl»     -     3Zna  +  P(C»H»)\ 

Zlnc-«thjl.  TriethyU 

phosphine. 

They  are  volatile  strongly  basic  compounds,  which  unite  readily  with  acids,  forming 
cr^atalline  salts,  analc^us  to  those  of  triethylamine,  &c.  Triethylphosphine  Hike 
tnethylamine)  imites  d^ectly  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  forming  the  iodide  of  tetrethylphos- 
phonium,  P(C*H*yi,  frt>m  which,  by  the  action  of  moist  oxide  of  silver,  the  hydrate  of 
tetrethylphosphonium,  P(CH*)^HO,  may  be  obtained.     (See  Phosfhobus-basbs.) 

Xivnid  Vhiomplaidm  of  Bjdrogeii.  This  compound,  which  communicates  sponta- 
neous inflammability  to  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas,  was  discovered  by  Paul 
Thinard  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [8]  xiv.  6),  and  r^ard^  by  him  as  PH*.  By  some 
chemists,  however,  it  is  supposed  to  contain  oxygen  as  well  as  hydrogen,  and  to 
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eonstitiite  the  hydrogen  representative  of  oxycfaloride  of  phosphonis,  nunelj,  H'PO. 
It  is  produced,  together  witii  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas, 
by  the  action  of  water  on  phosphide  of  calcium  (L  719) : 

fiPCa«  +   6HK)     -     5CaK)   +   6PH«  (P.  Th^nard), 

and  may  be  separated  by  passing  the  gas  through  a  XT-tube  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture. 

Into  the  middle  tubulure  of  a  three-necked  Woulfe's  bottle,  holding  about  a  pint^  is 
inserted  a  glass  tube  12  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the 
bottom.  To  the  second  tubulure  is  adapted  a  tube  twice  bent  at  right  angles ;  this 
tube  dipe  into  water  and  serves  for  a  safety-tube.  Into  the  third  is  fitted  a  U-tube  of 
^  inch  diameter,  immersed  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  part 
which  projects  above  the  freezing  mixture  is  bent  at  a  not  very  acute  angle,  and  drawn 
out  at  two  points  not  far  from  each  other  and  near  the  end,  so  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
operation,  the  liquid  may  be  introduced  into  the  intermediate  part  of  the  tube,  and  the 
parts  which  have  been  drawn  out  closed  by  the  blowpipe.  The  apparatus  being  thus 
arranged,  the  bottle  is  three  parts  filled  with  water  and  placed  in  a  water-bath  heated 
to  between  60°  and  70° ;  the  last-mentioned  tube  is  closed ;  and  a  few  drops  of  phos- 
phide of  calcium  are  thrown  through  the  middle  one  into  the  bottle.  The  gas  evolved 
takes  fire,  and  drives  out  the  air  Uirough  the  safety-tube.  The  U-tube  is  now  to  be 
opened,  and  from  400  to  600  grains  of  phosphide  of  calcium  gradually  introduced  into 
the  bottle:  in  a  few  minutes,  oily  drops  of  hquid  are  seen  to  collect  in  the  part  of  the 
tube  nearest  to  the  bottle.  The  process  must  be  stopped  after  16  or  20  minutes, 
because  water  condenses  in  the  tube,  together  with  the  phosphide  of  hydrogen,  and 
often  stops  it.  The  tube  is  now  to  be  sealed  at  the  narrowed  neck  nearest  to  its 
extremity,  then  removed  from  the  bottle,  and  held  by  the  finger  (covered  with 
caoutchouc  to  save  the  operator  from  being  burnt)  in  such  a  posiuon  that  any 
remaining  gas  may  escape ;  it  is  then  warmed  by  the  hand  to  cause  the  portions  of 
liquid  wUch  have  been  separated  by  particles  of  ice  to  run  together,  and  again  placed 
in  the  fr«ezin^  mixture  to  solidify  the  water,  and  prevent  it  running  back.  This  being 
effected,  the  hquid  is  made  to  fiow  towards  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  other 
neck  of  the  tube  is  closed  by  the  blow-pipe.  A  well-conducted  operation  yields  about 
30  grains  of  liquid. 

Liquid  phosphide  of  hydrogen  is  colourless  and  does  not  solidify  at  —20°  ;  at  30°  or 
40°,  it  appears  to  volatilise  and  to  be  decomposed  at  the  same  time ;  refracts  light 
strongly.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  Alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine  appear  to  dissolve 
it,  but  it  quieklpr  decomposes  in  the  solution.  It  bums  spontaneously  in  the  air,  with 
an  intensely  bright  white  fiame,  and  produces  dense  white  frunee.  It  oommunicates 
spontaneous  inflammability  to  600  times  its  weight  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas. 
All  combustible  sases  are  rendered  spontaneously  inflammable  oy  admixture  with  Uquid 
phosphide  of  hycuoeen. 

By  the  action  of  lieht  it  is  resolved  into  solid  and  gaseous  phosphide  of  hydrogen, 
6PH'  —  P*H  +  3PH'.  It  is  also  decomposed,  like  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  by  contact 
with  various  substances.  An  indefinite  quantity  of  liquid  phosphide  of  hydrogen  may 
be  decomposed  by  a  cubic  centimetre  of  hydrochloric  add  gas. 

Solid  Vbosptaide  of  Bydrogea*  P'HP— When  spontaneously  inflammable 
phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  exposed  to  sunshine,  a  solid  yellowish  compound  is  de- 
posited on  the  sides  of  the  glass,  the  gas  at  the  same  time  losing  its  property  of  spon- 
taneous inflammability  (Leverrier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ix.  176).  The  same  solid  com- 
pound is  obtained  in  lareer  Quantity  by  treating  liquid  phosphide  of  hydrogen  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  phosphide  of  calcium  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  liquid  phosphide  being  then  resolved  into  the  solid  and  gaseous  phosphides  (see 
above).  Hence  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen  passed  through 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  loses  its  spontaneous  inflammability  and  yidds  a  deposit  of 
solid  phosphide. 

This  compound  is  insoluble  in  watejr  and  in  alcohoL  It  dissolves  in  warm  potash, 
with  liberation  of  non-spontaneoualy  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen.  It  takes 
fire  at  about  160^    (P.  T  h  ^  n  a  r  d,  toe.  cit ) 

BTBSOOBv  SS&BIBB  OT.  H'Se.  Sdenhydric  or  Hydroselenio  acid. 
Selenietted  Hydrogen. — A  gaseous  compound  analogous  to  sulphydric  acid,  produced 
by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  on  selenide  of  potassium,  iron,  or 
other  metals.  It  is  colourless  and  infiammable,  soluble  in  water,  and  cannot  long  be 
preserved  over  mercury.  It  has  a  most  offensive,  acrid  odour,  impairing  or  even  de- 
stroying the  sense  of  smell  for  several  hours,  and  producing  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Ita 
aqueous  solution  absorbfl  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  deposits  selenium.  It  has  a  hepatic 
taste,  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  gives  with  the  solutions  of  most  metals,  predpitates 
consisting  of  metallic  selenides,  those  of  manganese,  ainc^  and  oerium  being  flesh* 
coloured,  the  remainder  brown  or  black.    (Ber  z  el i u s.) 
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STBKOOSVi  SmbVBXDBB  OT.  Snlphur  unites  with  hydrogen  in  two  propor- 
tioiifl»  forming  the  protosolphide,  H^ ;  and  the  persulphide,  probably  HS  or  H'§^ 

VretoSQlpliiile  of  Bydroffen.  H*S.  Stdphydric  acid.  Hydrostdphurie  acid, 
Hydratkionic  acid.  Sulpkureited  hydrogen, --Thla  oomponnd  may  be  formed  in  small 
quantity  by  burning  snlphnr-vapour  in  hydr(^gen  gas,  or  hydrogen  gas  in  snlphur- 
yapoor,  precisely  as  its  analogue,  water,  is  produced  under  similar  circumstanees  from 
oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

The  gas  is  ordinarily  prepared  by  the  action  of  an  add— sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
for  instance — ^upon  a  metallic  sulphide,  usually  that  of  iron  or  antimony.  Dilute  sul- 
phnrie  add  acts  readily  upon  sulphide  of  iron,  producing,  even  in  the  cold,  a  rapid 
efienresoenee  of  sniphydric  add : 

Fe«S  +  H»SO*  =  H»S  +  Fe«SO^ 
Inasmuch  as  sulphide  of  iron  is  an  artificial  product,  nearly  always  containing  an 
excess  of  metallic  iron  in  admixture,  the  sulphydric  add  obtained  from  it  is  generally 
contaminated  with  free  hydrogen ;  but  the  native  ciystaUine  trisulphide  of  antimony, 
being  a  normal  sulphide,  when  acted  upon  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the  gas 
in  question  in  a  yery  pure  state,  thus : 

Sb*S«  +   6HC1     «     3H»S  +   2Sba«. 
The  sniphydric  add  obtained  from  either  of  these  sources  may  be  passed  through  a 
small  quantity  of  water  to  wash  it,  and  over  chloride  of  calcium  to  render  it  dry.     It 
may  be  collected  in  the  gaseous  state  oyer  mercuiy,  or  absorbed  at  once  into  water,  in 
which  it  is  yery  soluble. 

Sniphydric  add,  more  frequently  sulphydrate  of  ammonia,  results  from  the  sponta- 
neous decomposition  of  sulphuretted  organic  compounds;  also  from  treating  non- 
sulphuretted  ori^anie  eompoimds  with  smphur.  ifsinsch  recommends  a  laboratory 
process  for  obtaining  pure  sulphydric  add,  by  heating  in  a  glass  flask  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  suetC 

Sniphydric  add  occurs  naturally,  and  is  not  unfrequently  eyolyed  from  fdmarolesand 
Tolcanoes.  It  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  certam  mineral  waters  known  as  hepatic 
wateEB,  those  of  Harrogate,  for  instance.  It  is  also  produced  spontaneously  in  many 
waters  charged  with  organic  matter  and  sulphates,  usually  sulphate  of  cslcium. 

Properties, — At  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  sniphydric  acid  is  gaseous.  It 
may  bie  obtained  in  the  liquid  state  by  generating  it  in  one  limb  of  a  sealed  tube,  from 
smlphuric  add  and  sulphide  of  iron  freed  from  metallic  iron,  and  condensing  it  in  the 
other  limb,  i^ch  should  be  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  that  of  ice  and  salt  being 
soffident  for  the  purpose ;  or  liquid  persulphide  of  hydrogen  may  be  gently  heated  in 
one  limb  of  a  bent  seeled  tube,  when  it  breaks  up  into  sulphur,  which  remains,  and 
sulphydric  add,  whidi  ma^  be  condensed  in  the  other  limb  kept  cool  for  the  purpose. 
By  the  powerfrd  refrigeration  resulting  from  the  evaporation  in  vacuo  of  a  mixture  of 
solid  carbonic  anhydnde  and  ether,  it  may  be  solidified.  Solid  sulphydric  add,  or 
solobur-ice,  is  a  white  transparent  mass  which  melts  at  —  85 '5^.  Liquid  sulphydric 
ada  is  a  colourless  transparent  fluid,  remarkable  for  its  extreme  thinness  or  mobility. 
Its  spedfic  gravity  is  0*9  compared  with  that  of  water  as  1.  Sulphydric  acid  gas  is 
transparent  and  colourless.  Its  density  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  atmospheric 
air,  being  1*1781  referred  to  air,  or  17  referred  to  hydrogen,  as  unity.  It  is  characterised 
by  an  OTOUsive  odour  resembling  that  of  rotten  eggs,  the  smell  of  which  indeed  is  due 
to  the  evolution  of  this  gas,  or  of  its  compound  with  ammonia.  In  the  concentrated 
state  it  cannot  be  breathed  with  impunity,  and  even  when  much  diluted  it  frequently 
gives  rise  to  nausea  and  vertigo.  An  atmosphere  containing  ^  per  cent,  of  this  gas 
proves  fotal  to  the  lower  animals. 

Sulphydric  add  is  readily  inflammable.  It  bums  with  a  bluish  flame,  forming  sul- 
phurous add,  and  frequently  deposits  free  sulphur  from  the  imperfect  access  of 
oxygen.  Host  metala  when  heated  in  the  gas  absorb  the  sulphur  ana  leave  the  hydro- 
gen. Cadfndum  csr  tin  is  generally  used  for  the  purpose:  Ci?  +  H*S  =  Cd*S  +  H*. 
The  bulk  of  the  resulting  hydrogen  is  eaual  to  that  of  the  original  sulphydric  acid ;  or, 
in  other  words,  two  volumes  of  sulphydric  acid,  H'S,  when  acted  on  by  metal,  leave 
two  Tolnmes  of  hydrogen.  Sulphy<uric  add  in  the  saseous  state,  or  dissolved  in  water, 
is  decomposed  by  chlwine^  hramtnef  and  iodine,  with  liberation  of  sulphur  and  forma- 
tion of  hydrocmoric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  adds  respectively.  In  a  dmilar 
manner  it  is  decomposed,  with  liberation  of  sulphur,  by  nearly  all  oxidising  agents ; 
and  even  sulphurous  acid,  which  usually  acts  as  a  deoxygenant  by  absorbing  oxygen, 
acts  in  this  case  as  an  oxygenant  by  afibrding  oxygen : 

2H«S  +  S0«  -  2H«0  +  S«. 
In  some  cases,  however,  a  peculiar  sulphur-add,  the  pentathionic,  is  formed  in  addi- 
tion, thus : 

5H»8  +  6S0*  «  4H«0  +  H«SH)«  +  S». 
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A  saturated  aqneoas  solution  of  sulphydrie  acid  contains  about  three  times  its  volame 
of  the  gas.  It  is  a  dear  colourless  liquid,  having  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  the  smell 
and  taste  of  the  gas.  It  is  gradually  decomposed  by  exposure  to  air,  its  hydrogen 
being  osidised  into  water  and  its  sulphur  set  free.  Sulphydric  acid  when  burnt  yields 
sulphurous  acid,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  moist  sulphydric  acid,  mixed  with  air  or 
oxygen,  and  exposed  to  a  moderately  warm  temperature^  from  40^  to  90°,  is  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphydric  acid,  like  water,  is  capable  of  giving  up  the  half  or  the  whole  of  its  hy- 
drogen in  exchange  for  a  metal,  the  resulting  compound  being  a  sulphydrate  or  a  sul- 
phide, according  as  1  or  2  at.  H  are  thus  replaced;  e,  g.  sulphydraie  of  barium,  BaHS ; 
9tdpMde  of  barium,  Ba'S.  It  is  only  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline-earth-metals  that 
appear  to  be  capable  of  forming  definite  sulphydrates,  all  of  which  are  soluble  in 
water  and  ciystallisable.  The  heavy  metals  form  insoluble  sulphides,  which  may  be 
derived  from  a  single  or  a  multiple  molecule  of  sulphydric  acid,  just  as  the  correspond- 
ing oxides  are  derived  from  a  single  or  multiple  molecule  of  water :  e,  g.  sulphide  of 
silver,  A^S;  mereuric  sidpkide,  Hg^S  or  Hhg'S;  trisulphide  of  antimony,  Sb^,  &c 
(See  SuLPHiDBS  and  Sttlphtdbatbs.) 

The  sulphides  of  the  heavy  metals  are  precipitated  from  solution  of  metallic  salts  by 
sulphydric  acid  or  an  alkaline  sulphide  or  sulphydrate : 

Cu^O*     +  H«S  -  H«SO«        +     Cu^S. 

2SbCl»     +         3H»S  =  6HCI  +     Sb*S«. 

Fe«SO*     +     NH«.H.S         -        NH^H.SO*     +     Fe«S. 

Some  metals  are  precipitated  in  this  manner  from  their  acidified  solutions  by  sulphydric 
acid  gas  or  its  aqueous  solution ;  others  only  from  neutral  or  nearly  neutral  solutions,  by 
an  a&aline  sulphide  or  sulphydrate,  in  some  cases  as  sulphides  (nickel,  cobalt,  manga- 
nese, eine,  uranium),  in  others  as  hydrates  (chromium,  and  the  metals  of  the  eaz^is 
proper) ;  and  and  lastly,  there  are  some  metals,  namely  those  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earths,  which  are  not  precipitated  either  by  sulphydric  acid  or  an  alkaline  sulphydrate. 
On  these  reactions  is  founded  a  division  of  the  metals  into  groups,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  mode  of  separating  them  usually  adopted  in  analysis.  (See  Analysis^  Imob- 
OANic,  i.  217.) 

Sulphydric  acid  is  recognised  by  the  black  discoloration  it  produces  on  paper 
moistened  with  solutions  of  lead  or  bismuth,  and  by  the  black  tamish  it  gives  to  silver- 
foil. 

Venmlpliide  of  Bydroffeii.  H^? — ^This  compound  seems  to  be  the  sulphur- 
representative  of  peroxide  of  hydrosen,  which  it  much  resembles  in  its  properties.  It 
is  made  by  gradually  adding  the  solution  of  a  peraulphide  of  alkaline  earth-  or  alkali- 
metal  to  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  add  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water : 

Ca»S*  +   2HC1     =     2CaCl  +  H«S»  +  S«. 

The  persulphide  of  hydrogen  is  formed  without  any  evolution  of  gas,  and  separates  as 
a  yellowish  oily  fiuid,  heavier  than  water.  It  has  the  property  of  dissolving  sulphur 
to  a  condderable  extent,  owing  to  which  circumstance  its  composition  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  established.  Peraulphide  of  hydrogen  has  a  peculiar,  sulphurous,  disagree- 
able odour.  It  produces  superficial  white  eschara  on  the  skin  and  mouth.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether,  forming  a  solution  which  soon  decomposes  and 
deposits  cryst^  of  sulphur.  It  is  readily  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame. 
It  is  possessed  of  bleaching  properties  analogous  to  those  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Peraulphide  of  hydrogen  is  a  very  unstable  substance,  and,  especiallv  at  increased 
temperatures,  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  into  sulphydric  add  and  sulphur. 
By  effecting  this  decomposition  in  a  sealed  tube,  liquid  sulphydric  acid  may  be  obtained 
(p.  203).  The  stability  of  the  persulphide  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  moderately 
strong  acids.  Alkalis,  on  the  other  hand,  promote  its  decomposition.  Hence  if,  in  its 
preparation,  the  hydrochloric  add  be  added  to  the  alkaline  peraulphide,  instead  of  the 
peraulphide  to  the  add,  no  persulphide  of  hydrogen,  but  only  sulphvdric  add  and  sul- 
phur will  be  obtained.  Under  the  influence  of  catalytic  agents,  such  as  finely-divided 
platinum,  gold,  iridium,  and  charcoal,  which  effect  the  simimr  decomposition  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  into  oxygen  and  water,  peraulphide  of  hydrogen  undergoes  an  instantaneous 
decomposition  into  sulphur  and  sulphydric  acid.  It  reduces  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  the  oxides  of  silver  and  gold,  the  last  two  with  great  violence^  and  frequently  even 
witii  ignition.    (  Odling^s  Manual  of  Chemistry.) 

BnBOOSV,  TBXiXiinUBB  or.  H<Te.  Tdlurhydric  or  HydroteUuHc  acid, 
Ddluretted  hydrogen. — This  compound  is  evolved  as  a  gas,  when  certain  metallic  tellu- 
rides,  the  tellurite  of  zinc  being  generally  used,  are  treated  wiUi  hydrochloric  add : 

Zn^Te  +  2HC1     «     H«Te  +  2Zna. 

It  closely  resembles  its  analogues,  sulphydric  and  selenhydric  adds,  smells  very  much 
like  the  former,  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  has  a  slight  add  reaction,  and  dissolTes  in 
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witer,  timing  a  eolonrieis  liquid  which  deposits  teUBriam  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  precipitates  most  metali*  from  their  solutions  in  the  form  of  t  ell ur ides  (q,  v.) 

BnxOXAUnra.    A  native  hydrated  chloride  of  sodium,  NaCl2H*0.    (Dana, 
ii  506.) 

rova.    See  HTDBOQTmroira. 
EG  AOrD«    See  Olkc  acid. 


Syn.  with  Gmblxnitb  (ii.  924). 

kOBKACMrasZTSi    By drated  carbonate  of  maanesiuTiij  i^^O.ZCG*A^K) 

3(B^g»CO».H«0).2MgHO  or  3(Mg^H«CO«).2MgHO.  Jt  occurs  native  in  smaU 
monodinic  erystals,  usually  acicular  or  bladed  and  tufted,  also  amorphous  or  as  a  chalky 
eroBt.  Specific  gravity  s>  2'146.  Hardness  of  crystals  »  3 '5.  Lustre  vitreous  to 
sillrv  or  sub-pearR ;  also  earthy.  Colour  and  streak  white.  It  is  found  in  serpentine 
at  Urubechitz  in  Moravia  ;  near  Kumi  in  Negroponte ;  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and 
other  localities  in  North  America  (D  an  a»  ii.  457).  A  specimen  from  Texas,  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  analysed  by  Smith  and  Brush  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xv.  207),  gave 
S6'00  per  cent  CO',  43*96  MgK),  19*68  water,  and  0*36  silica.  Artificially  prepared 
hydro<»rbonate  of  magnesium  has  sometimes  liie  some  composition. 

MTBXOBKACIVOCAIKSITB.     Syn.  with  Htdbodolomitb. 

STlMtOXAmOABIO  and  BnBOMASOASZTZO  ACIBS.  Acidft  of 
doubtibl  constitution,  which  Frimy  obtained  by  treating  olive-oil  with  strong  sulphuric 
add.    (See  Maboabic  acid  and  pAucmc  acid.) 

See  Mellone. 


Fiff.  667. 


(08^,  water ;  fiirpoy^  measure).  CfravimeUr,  Pise-liaueur  ;  on 
the  Continent,  most  commonly  called  the  Areometer  (dpeahi,  rare,  subtle).  An  instru- 
ment which,  on  being  placed  in  a  liquid,  shows  its  specific  gravity,  either  by  direct 
inspection,  or  by  simple  adjustment  and  calculation. 

Its  action  depends  on  the  simple  principle  of  hydrostatics,  that  a  floating  body  must 
displace  its  own  weight  of  liquid.  The  truth  of  this  princinle  is  seen  if  we  consider 
that  any  part  of  a  mass  of  liquid  at  rest  must  be  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the 
sanounduig  liquid,  and  will  certainly  continue  to  be  supported,  so  long  as  it  has  the 
same  weight  and  volume :  hence  it  may  be  conceived  to  become  solid  without  altering 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium.  Now  weight  is  mere  downward  pressure,  and  the  solid 
immersed  in  a  liquid  need  not  weigh  so  much  as  an  equal  volume  of  liqnid,  provided 
that  the  difference  is  exactly  made  up  by  downward  pressure,  or  weight  communicated 
from  another  part  of  the  solid,  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

ThoB,  in  Jig,  667,  suppose  the  solid  AB  to  have  the  same  weight  as  a  volume  of 
water  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  part  AC.  When  placed  in  water,  the  solid  will  sink 
up  to  the  point  C:  for  the  upivard  pressure  of  the  water,  which 
usually  supports  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  AC,  will  then  be  exactly 
sufficient  to  support  tke  weight  of  the  solid  AB.  If  we  now  place  Ad 
in  a  liquid  of  less  specific  gravity,  the  weight  of  AB  will  be  greater 
than  the  weight  of  the  volume  AC  of  the  liquid,  and  equal,  for  instance, 
to  the  weight  of  the  volume  AC^.  Then  by  similar  reasoning,  AB 
will  sink  into  this  lighter  liquid  up  to  the  point  Cx.  Again,  if  AB 
■ink  in  a  third  liquid  only  up  to  the  point  Cg,  it  is  obvious  as  before, 
that  the  volume  of  liquid  ACg  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  solid  AB. 

Now  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  are,  by  definition,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the  bodies,  or,  which  is  the 
same,  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  volumes  of  equal  weights.  In 
other  words*  the  specific  gravity  is  less,  as  it  requires  a  larger  volume 
to  make  a  ffiven  weight  Now  the  volumes  AC,  AC],  AC„  of  the 
respective  bquids  are  all  of  one  weight,  that  of  the  solid  AB :  hence 
the  spedfic  gravities  have  the  inverse  proportion  of  AC,  ACx,  AC,, 
or  if  we  assume  the  first  (water)  to  have  the  specific  gravity  1*00,  the 

spedfic  gravities  of  the  others  are  j^,  -xp— 

The  hydrometers  commonly  used  do  not  differ  from  the  solid  body 
AB  above  described,  except  that  the  part  which  meets  and  cats  the 
sur&oe  of  the  liquid  is  usoally  of  very  narrow  section,  in  order  that 
slight  differences  in  the  densi^  of  the  liquid  may  cause  the  hydro- 
meter to  rise  or  sink  through  a  considerable  space.  The  form  of  those 
parts  of  the  hydrometer  below  the  liquid  has  no  effect  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  result, 
but  lor  convenience  the  lower  parts  are  usually  much  expanded,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  proportionally  shorter.  Several  different  forms  of  the  hydrometer  are  shown  in 
Jhs.  6A,  669, 660.  The  hydrometer  in  fig.  66B  would  indicate  spedfic  gravities  differing 
laroQgfa  a  considerable  ranoe,  but  without  much  accuracy.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  tube 
TB,  which  holds  the  liquid  under  examination.    That  in>^.  669,  on  tne  oontnry,  has 
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a  vexy  Blender  Btem  (SM),  and  vould  indicate  with  great  aocnracy  any  speeifie  grarities 
within  a  certain  narrow  range.  Hydrometers  are  nsnally  made  of  light  glass  tubes 
and  bulbs  blown  in  a  single  piece.  The  chief  part  of  the  weight  is  given  by  small  shots 
or  mercury,  carefully  adjusted  so  that  the  instrument  shall  sink  to  a  convenient 
depth  in  the  required  liquids,  and  then  sealed  up  in  a  small  bulb  at  the  lowermost 
extremity.  In  other  cases,  the  hydrometer  is  made  of  thin  gilt  brass  or  silver,  as  in 
fig.  560,  but  the  weight  is  still  placed  below,  in  order  that  the  instrument  may  float 
upright  and  stiffly. 

Fig,  558.        lig.  559.     %.  560.  Fig,  561. 
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Graduation. — "We  have  yet  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  graduation  on  the  stem 
of  any  hydrometer  which  is  to  give  bj  in- 
spection the  specific  gravity  of  the  hquid 
in  which  it  floats.  Keverting  to  fig.  557, 
let  the  distance  AC  to  which  the  nydro- 
meter  sinks  be  successively  x^^  x^,  f ,,  &c 
when  AB  stands  in  liquids  of  the  densitieB 

Pot  Pit  P9t  &c« 
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Then  ti  -!:2, 11  ^^^  ^,    Of  these 
^0       Pi     *o       Pa     . 
quantities  let  Po  be  the  density  of  distilled 

water  at  the  temperature  62^  F.,  which  we 
assume  as  I'OO;  call  the  corresponding 
length    «o,   the    unit  of  length.      Then 

Xx  ^  — ,  Xa  »  — .  occ,  ana  *! — *«  «  —  —  — * 
Pi  Pa  Pi      P2 

Thus  we  see  that  equal  differences  of  spe- 
cific gravity  are  indicated,  not  by  any  equal 
intervals  on  the  scale,  but  by  the  differences 
of  the  reciprocals  of  those  specific  gravities, 

or  by  quantities  proportional  to  them.    The  f^l  ^ 

scale  which  must  then  be  employed  is  to  be 
obtained  by  calculation,  and  its  character  is  shown  with  some  accnra^  in  the  divided 
line  AB^.  561. 

Until  recently,  indeed,  it  was  customary  to  graduate  the  stem  of  eveiy  hydrometer 
into  some  series  of  equal  divisions  arbitrarily  chosen,  and  the  indications  were  either 
used  conventionally,  without  reference  to  specific' gravity  at  all,  or  the  ooiresponding 
spedfic  gravity  was  ascertained  by  calculation  or  r^erence  to  a  table.  It  is  obviooBly 
desirable,  however,  to  adopt  the  true  scale  of  specific  gravitieB»  since  this  can  always  be 
constructed  with  facility  and  sufficient  accuracy. 

A  mode  of  graduating  hydrometers  with  accuracy,  aa  practised  by  Mr.  AcUand,  Ib 
described  in  the  Beports  of  the  Jurors  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  (p.  25).  It  oonsiBtB 
of  the  following  procesBee : 
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1.  Asoertaming  the  exact  position  of  three  or  more  pointe  of  the  scale,  according  as 
the  stem  of  the  hydrometer  ib  more  or  less  tmly  cylindricaL 

2.  Dividing  with  great  accuracy  a  scale  on  boxwood,  to  show  the  specific  grayities 
required  to  be  indicated  by  the  hydrometer. 

3.  Making  a  reduced  co]^y  of  the  boxwood  scale,  so  as  to  form  a  scale,  the  points  of 
which  shall  ooirespond  with  the  ascertained  points  on  the  hydrometer-tube.  The 
scale  80  formed  on  paper  is  ready  to  be  engraTed  on  the  hydrometer. 

For  example,  saf^KMe  it  be  required  for  a  hydrometer  to  show  specific  eravities  from 

1*00  to  0*700.    A  bulb  is  chosen  with  a  stem  as  nniform  as  possible,  and  three  points— 

for  instanoe,  *700,  -860,  and  1*000 — are  ascertained  as  follows :  Load  the  hydrometer  till 

it  sinka  in  distilled  water  of  the  temperature  62^  to  some  marked  point  conyenient  for 

the  degree  1*00 ;  let  the  weight  of  the  instrument  then  be  x.    To  ascertain  the  point 

1*00  X  X 
of  the  degree  *86,  alter  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer  until  it  is  • — -^ — »  and  placing 

1^00  X  * 
it  in  water,  mark  where  it  is  cut  by  the  surface.    Lastly,  alter  the  weight  to  — :=rj — , 

and  mark  the  point  as  before,  which  will  correspond  with  the  specific  gravity  *700.  The 
original  weight  x  of  the  hydrometer  may  then  be  restored  and  the  tube  sealed.  This 
method,  requiring  the  use  of  no  liquid  but  water,  is  very  convenient,  and  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Ackland  by  Dr.  Clarke  of  Aberdeen. 

The  renuinder  of  Mr.  Ackland's  processes  are  performed  by  calculating  the  reciprocals 
of  the  specific  gravities  required,  forming  them  into  a  scale,  and  then  reducing  this 
scale  and  transferring  it  to  the  glass  tube  by  a  dividing  eagiae  of  peculiar  and  ingenious 
cdutraction. 

We  have  formed  the  following  table  of  the  reciprocals,  and  their  differences.  Liter- 
mediate  degrees  can  easily  be  interpolated  when  necessary. 


Specific 
gravltf. 

Baelproeal. 

Difference  of 
Reciprocals. 

Speciac 
gravity. 

Redprocsl. 

Difference  of 
Reciprocals. 

2*00 
196 
1^90 
1*86 
1*80 
1-76 
1*70 
1-66 
160 
1-65 
1*50 
1*46 
1-40 
1-36 
1*30 

•500 
•613 
-626 
-641 
•656 
•671 
-688 
•606 
•626 
•646 
-667 
•690 
•714 
•741 
•769 

-013 
•013 
•016 
•015 
•016 
•017 
•018 
•019 
•020 
•022 
028 
•024 
•027 
•028 
•031 

1-26 

1-20 

115 

110 

1^05 

100 

•96 

•90 

•86 

•80 

•76 

•70 

•66 

•60 

'55 

-60 

•800 

•833 

•870 

•909 

•952 

1-000 

1053 

Mil 

1-176 

1-250 

1-333 

1-429 

1-638 

1-667 

1-818 

2000 

•033 
•087 
•039 
•043 
•048 
•063 
•068 
-066 
-074 
•083 
•096 
•109 
•129 
•151 
•182 

We  shall  now  describe  a  graphical  method  which  the  chemist  can  easily  use  as  a 
sobsfeitate  tat  Mr.  Aokland's  dividing  engine,  so  as  to  graduate  his  own  hydrometers 
with  aeenracy.  Draw  a  line  AB  {fig.  661)  on  a  sheet  of  good  paper,  and  lay  off  upon  it^ 
with  exactness,  as  many  of  the  reciprocal  numbers  or  di&rences,  given  in  the  table,  as 
•le  likely  to  be  required  within  the  ran^  of  the  hydrometers  to  be  ^praduated :  this 
nay  easdy  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  decimal  or  diagonal  scale  and  a  pair  of  compasses. 
The  absolute  sise  of  this  scale  is  of  no  iBqKxrtanee,  eouept  that  the  larger  it  is  the  more 
aecsnto  will  the  result  jirobably  be. 

Now  suppose  the  pomts  on  a  hydrometer  have  been  determined  for  the  specific 
gravities  *700,  1*00  and  1^30.  Draw  a  line  exactly  parallel  to  AB,  and  measure  off 
dislmees  PQ,  QB,  equal  to  the  absolute  distances  of  the  points  on  the  hydrometric  stem, 
placiagthe  points  P,Q,R,  aa  nearly  as  possible  opposite  the  specific  gravities  *700, 1-00, 
1-30,  on  the  scale  AB.  I)raw  lines  through  P  and  the  deme  *70,  and  through  Q  and 
the  de^ne  I'OO.  If  these  lines  never  meet,  the  scale  on  PQ  will  be  identi(^  with  that 
on  A&  Bat  sappoae  they  meet  in  S :  draw  lines  through  S  and  the  several  degrees 
on  AB  between  *70  and  1*00.  Then  the  intersections  of  these  lines  and  PQ  give  the 
required  points  for  the  scale  PQ.  Next  draw  a  line  through  R  and  the  degree  l'3i  If 
this  ales  pass  through  the  point  S  it  will  indicate  thst  the  stem  of  the  hydrometer  is 
perfectly  uniform.  But  wherever  S',  the  point  of  intersection  of  Q— 1^00  and  R— 1*30 
may  be,  draw  lines  from  S\  through  the  degrees  of  AB,  giving  by  tiieir  intersection 
with  QR  the  required  points  of  graduation. 

If  necessary,  other  points  besides  P,  Q,  R,  might,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  be 
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determined  on  the  stem  of  the  hydrometer,  and  the  graduation  could  still  bepetfonned, 
with  but  little  extra  trouble,  from  many  successive  points  of  intersection. 

The  hydrometer  scale,  when  once  obtained  on  paper,  can  be  transferred  to  the  glass 
stem  of  the  instrument  by  the  usual  process  of  etching  with  hydrofluoric  add.  The 
glass  must  be  oovered  with  bees*-wax,  and  firmly  fixed,  at  a  proper  distance,  in  the 
same  straight  line  with  the  divided  scale,  the  degrees  of  which  may  then  be  easily  and 
accurately  transferred  by  a  beam-compass.  For  fuller  directions  on  the  method  of 
graduating  glass  tubes,  the  reader  must  consult  Bunsen's  Chisometiy  (p.  26),  also  the 
article  Analysis  of  Gasbs  in  this  Dictionary  (i.  269).  Were  it  desired  often  to 
graduate  hydrometers,  it  would  be  best  to  engrave  the  scale  A6  (fy,  561)  upon  a 
^lass  plate,  together  with  converging  lines  drawn  through  the  degrees,  and  then  to  use 
It  as  Bunsen  describes. 

The  smaller  intervals  of  a  hydrometer  scale  may  always  be  subdivided  into  equal 
parts  by  estimation,  or  otherwise,  without  appreciable  error. 

The  delica(nr  of  the  hydrometer  may  always  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent  by 
lessfining  the  diameter  of  the  stem ;  but  in  the  same  proportion  it  becomes  more  limited 
in  range,  and  troublesome  to  use.  The  adhesion  of  air-bubbles  is  a  great  source  of 
discrepancy,  especially  in  the  metal  instruments,  and  for  this  reason  idl  hydrometers 
should  be  made  with  as  smooth  and  small  a  surface  as  possible. 

Again,  the  attraction  of  the  glass  or  metal  stem  for  the  water  causes  the  surface  of 
wat^  to  rise  up  against  the  stem  in  a  parabolic  curve.  This  phenomenon  alone,  by 
preventing  us  from  getting  an  exact  reading,  is  almost  enough  to  condemn  the  hydro- 
meter as  a  standard  instrument  of  measurement.  Fortunately  the  hydrostatic  balance 
and  the  specific  gravity  bottle  are  means  of  determining  specific  gravities  witii 
unlimited  accuracy  and  considerable  ease.  The  hydrometer  takes  a  subordinate  rank, 
and  is  chiefly  employed  in  approximately  determining  the  strength  of  solutions  or 
mixtures  of  liquid^.  It  often  effects  a  wonderful  saving  of  time  or  trouble,  and  any 
person  frequently  occupied  with  liquids  of  a  variable  strength  or  composition  should 
nave  hydrometers  suitably  constructed  in  range  and  delicacy  for  testing  them.  To 
treat  the  instrument  as  suitable  for  exact  scientific  measurement^  and  to  investigate  and 
determine  corrections  for  every  little  error  which  might  arise,  would  be  a  mistake. 
We  accordingly  proceed  to  describe  various  well-known  forms  of  the  hydrometer,  which 
are  extensively  used  for  practical  purposes. 

Sykes'  Hydrometer  is  of  importance  because,  by  Act  of  Parliament  (58  Geo.  IIL 
c  28 ;  see  also  3  &;  4  WiU.  IV.  c  52  §  123)  it  is  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  ex- 
cise revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  levied  upon  spirituous  liquors, 
of  which  of  course  the  strength  must  be  determined.  It  is  made  of 
brass  {fiq,  562)  with  a  spherical  bulb  A,  1^  inch  in  diameter,  a  weight 
rB)  to  sink  it  and  maintain  it  upright  in  the  liquor,  and  a  fiat  uni- 
form stem  0, 3^  inches  long,  divided  into  ten  parts,  each  of  which  is 
again  divided  into  two  parts.  A  series  of  nine  weights  of  the  form  D 
accompany  the  instrument,  having  the  proportions  10,  20,  30,  .  .  . 
90.  These  weights  are  placed  in  succession  at  £,  until  the  instru- 
ment is  found  to  sink  in  the  liquor  up  to  some  point  of  the  divided 
scale.  The  numerical  reading  of  the  scale  at  the  point  where  it  is 
cut.  by  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  added  to  the  number  on  the  weight 
employed,  gives  the  required  result.  But  the  temperature  of  the 
liquor  must  also  be  observed,  and  the  proportion  of  spirit  it  contains 
ascertained  by  a  table  in  which  the  variables  are  the  degrees  of  the 
hydrometer  and  thermometer. 

The  supernumerary  weight  F  may  be  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
stem,  and  then  causes  the  hydrometer,  loaded  with  the  circular 
weighty  60,  to  sink  to  the  same  point  in  pure  water  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  sink  in  proof  spirits.  Gonoeming  t^e  determination  of 
the  proportion  of  alcohol  contained  in  a  mixture  with  water,  see 
Alcoholoiibtbt  (L  81). 

Jones'  Hydrometer  is  an  improvement  on  that  of  Sykes.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  three  detached  weights,  so  t^t,  according  as  these  are 
used  or  not,  tne  hydrometer  may  have  four  diffisrent  deerees  of  weight. 
Corresponding  to  these  are  four  separate  scales  on  the  sides  of  the 
stem,  which  is  made  square  for  the  purpose.  A  thermometer,  also  with  lour  different 
scales,  is  included  in  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument,  and  the  whole  is  so  contrived 
that  the  number  of  gallons  in  the  100  under  or  over  proof  may  be  read  o£ 

The  following  formulsd  apply  to  any  hydrometer,  as  for  instance  Sykes*  or  Jones',  in 
which  weights  are  added  below  the  liquid. 
Letter  B  weight  of  hydrometer. 

V  —  volume  of  hydrometer  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
m  »  area  of  section  of  stem  (supposed  uniform). 


Fiy,  562. 
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In  liquid  A  let  the  hydrometer  loaded  with  the  weight  tD^  sink  to  the  degree  x^ 
(measured  in  inches  from  the  bottom  of  scale),  and  in  liquid  B,  when  loaded  with  w^, 
let  it  sink  to  x,.    Also  let  t^^  —  volune  of  weight  w^. 


*9 


to. 


Then  the  Tolnme  of  A  displaced  is  F  +  Vi  +  x^.m, 
n  B  „         F  +  t>,  +  x^.m. 

The  weight  of  the  yolnme  of  A  displaced  is  W 

11  M         B        „      yp" 


+ 
+ 


Then  (F  +  v^  +  x^.m)  and  (V  +  v^  +  x. 
weights  of  A  and  B.    And  we  have 


^.m)  -sjT are  the  yolmnes  of  equsl 


specific  grayity  of  A 
specific  gravity  of  B 


(V  +  ^9  +  gfl.w)(yr+  Wi) 


Fig.  663. 


so. 


«0 


30 


» 


10 


GO 


(K  +  »i  +  ari.m)(ir+  xd^)' 

Hydrometers  conld  easily  be  constructed  in  which  weights  might  be 
added  above  the  sniiace  of  the  liquid,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  instrument  should  not  be  altered.  The  above  formula  would 
then  apply,  after  omission  of  v^  and  v^, .  A  hydrometer  of  this  kind, 
giving  any  specific  gravity  from  '6  to  2*0,  was  shown  in  the  Ezhibi- 
ti<»  of  1851.     (Jury  Reports,  p.  296.) 

'B^uja^*  E  Hydrometer  is  extensively  employed  on  the  Continent,  and 
was  originally  described  by  Baum^  in  his  Elimens  de  Pharmacies  p.  466. 
Separate  instruments  are  usually  constructed  for  liquids  heavier  and 
lighter  than  water,  although  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  necessary. 
For  liquids  heavier  than  water,  the  graduation  is  as  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  fy.  563,  and  is  determined  by  marking  as  0  the  point 
to  which  the  hydrometer  sinks  in  pure  water,  and  as  15  the  point  to 
which  it  sinks  in  a  solution  of  15  pts.  by  weight  of  salt  in  85  pts.  of 
water.  The  interval  is  divided  into  15  equal  parts,  and  a  scale  of 
nmilar  equal  parts  is  extended  as  far  as  desirable. 

For  liquids  lighter  than  water,  the  graduation  is  as  on  the  left-hand 
aide  of  ^.  563.  The  degree  10  is  now  determined  by  pure  water,  while 
the  degree  0  is  the  point  to  which  the  hydromet'Or  sinks  in  a  solution 
of  10  pts.  of  salt  in  90  pts.  of  water.  The  interval  is  divided  into 
10  equal  parts,  and  the  scale  is  extended  as  in  the  former  case. 

The  d^rees  of  Baum^'s  hydrometers  being  entirely  arbitrary,  the 
IbDowing  tables  must  be  used  to  ascertain  from  their  indications  the  specific  gravities 
of  liquids  with  respect  to  water  as  the  standard : 

Oomparimm  of  the  Degrees  o/B^um^*  b  Hydrometer  tnththe  real  8pec\fio  Gravities 

of  liquids  heavier  than  water. 


D.^ 

SpAdfte 
fimTiif. 

DfgTSCJ* 

Spedflc 
fravitf. 

Degreet. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specifie 
gravity. 

0 

1000 

20 

1152 

39 

1-345 

58 

1-617 

1 

1007 

21 

1-160 

40 

1-357 

59 

1-634 

2 

1013 

22 

1169 

41 

1-369 

60 

1-662 

3 

1020 

23 

1178 

42 

1-382 

61 

1-670 

4 

1*027 

24 

1188 

43 

1-395 

62 

1-689 

5 

1034 

25 

1197 

44 

1-407 

63 

1-708 

6 

1041 

26 

1-206 

45 

1-421 

64 

1-727 

7 

1-048 

27 

1-216 

46 

1-434 

65 

1-747 

8 

1-056 

28    . 

1-2-26 

47 

1-448 

66 

1-767 

9 

1063 

29 

1-236 

48 

1-462 

67 

1-788 

10 

1070 

30 

1-246 

49 

1-476 

68 

1-809 

11 

1-078 

31 

1-256 

50 

1-490 

69 

1-831 

12 

1086 

32 

1267 

51 

1-505 

70 

1-854 

13 

1-094 

33 

1-277 

52 

1-620 

71 

1-877 

14 

1101 

34 

1-288 

53 

1-535 

72 

1-900 

15 

1109 

35 

1-299 

54 

1-551 

73 

1-924 

16 

1118 

36 

1-310 

55 

1-567 

74 

1-949 

17 

1126 

37 

1-322 

56 

1-583 

76 

1-974 

18 

1134 

38 

1-333 

57 

1-600 

76 

2-000 

19 

- 

1143 
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B  a  u  m  6  *  B  Hydrometer  for  liquids  light 

er  than  water. 

Degrees. 

S|)ecific 
gravity. 

i 

\   Degrees. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
gravity. 

10 

1000 

23 

•918 

36 

•849 

49 

•789 

11 

0-993 

24 

•913 

37 

•844 

60 

•785 

12 

•986 

26 

•907 

38 

•839 

51 

•781 

13 

•980 

26 

•901 

39 

•834 

62 

•777 

14 

•973 

27 

■896 

40 

•830 

53 

•773 

16 

•967 

28 

•890 

41 

•825 

54 

•768 

16 

•960 

29 

•885 

42 

•820 

55 

•764 

17 

•954 

30 

•880 

43 

•816 

66 

•760 

18 

•948 

31 

•874 

44 

•811 

67 

•757 

19 

•942 

32 

•869 

46 

•807      ' 

58 

•763 

20 

•936 

33 

•864 

46 

•802 

59 

•749 

21 

•930 

34 

•859 

47 

•798 

60 

•746 

22 

•924 

36 

•864 

48 

•794      ; 

1 

Cartiep's  Hydrometer  is  sometimes  used  on  the  Continent.  The  degree  of  ita  scale 
22  coincides  with  the  degree  22  of  Baum^,  bnt  above  and  below  this  point,  the  degrees  of 
Baum^  are  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  15.  This  hydrometer  is  only  constructed 
for  liquids  lighter  than  water,  and  any  who  may  require  it  can  easily  reduce  its  readings 
to  those  of  Baum6,  and  make  use  of  the  table  aiready  given  for  Baum^'s  hydrometer. 

Beck's  Hydrometer  has  a  scale  of  which  0  corresponds  to  the  specific  gravity  l^OO, 
and  30  to  that  of  •850,  and  the  scale  is  extended  in  equal  parts  above  or  below  0,  as 
far  as  desirable.     The  following  tables  are  necessary : 


Table  for  converting  degrees  o/"  Beck's  Hydrometer 

into  real  Specific  Chramties, 

i 

S? 

Specific  gravity. 

i 

Specific  gravity. 

1 

Specific 

gravity. 

Greater 

Less  than 

Greater 

Less  than 

Greatpf 

Less  than 

Q 

than  1-000. 

1000. 

0 

than  i'OOO. 

1-000. 

0 

than  1-000. 

1000. 

1 

1006 

•994 

26 

1172 

•872 

48 

1-393 

-780 

2 

1-012 

•988 

26 

1-181 

•867 

49 

1-405 

•776 

3 

1-018 

•983 

27 

1-189 

-863 

60 

1-417 

•773 

4 

1-024 

•977 

28 

1-197 

•869 

61 

1-429 

•769 

6 

1030 

-971 

29 

1-206 

•864 

62 

1-441 

•766 

6 

1-037 

-966 

30 

1-214 

•860 

63 

1-463 

•762 

7 

1^043 

-960 

31 

1-223 

•846 

64 

1-466 

•769 

8 

1-049 

-965 

32 

1-232 

•842 

55 

1-478 

•756 

9 

1^056 

•950 

33 

1-241 

•837 

56 

1-491 

•752 

10 

1-063 

•944 

34 

1-260 

•833 

67 

1-504 

•749 

11 

1069 

•939 

36 

1-259 

•829 

58 

1-618 

•746 

12 

1-076 

•934 

36 

1-268 

•825 

69 

1^532 

•742 

13 

1-083 

•929 

37 

1-278 

•821 

60 

1-546 

•739 

14 

1-090 

-924 

38 

1-288 

•817 

61 

1-660 

•736 

16 

1-097 

•919 

39 

1-298 

•813 

62 

1-674 

•733 

16 

1-104 

-914 

40 

1-308 

•810 

63 

1-589 

•730 

17 

1-111 

•909 

41 

1318 

-806 

64 

1-604 

•727 

18 

1-118 

•904 

42 

1-328 

•802 

66 

1-619 

-723 

19 

1-126 

•899 

43 

1-339 

•798 

66 

1-636 

•720 

20 

1^133 

•895 

44 

1*349 

•794 

67 

1-661 

•717 

21 

1-141 

•890 

46 

1-360 

•791 

68 

1-667 

•714 

22 

1149 

•885 

46 

1-371 

•787 

69 

1-683 

•711 

23 

1^157 

•881 

47 

1-382 

•783 

70 

1-700 

•708 

24 

1164 

-876 

.■> 


Twaddell's  Hydrometer  is  often  used  in  England  for  testing  liquids  denser  than 
water.  It  is  graduated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reading,  or  number  of  degrees, 
multiplied  by  5  and  added  to  1000,  gives  the  specific  gravity  with  reference  to  water 
as  1000.    Thus, 

10^  Twaddell  indicates  the  specific  gravity  1060  or  1*060, 
90°  „  „  1460  OP  1-460. 

(E.  Dingier,  Polytpch.  Jour.  Ixii.  329.) 
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UYDBOMETER. 

DepKreiei)>'ti^riMHf«ria  an  inatroiDFiit  with  a  large  bnlb  Bud  very  m 
B  Arckittrtttre  Hydrauiiqut,  tc 


nwd  £»  determining  the  specific  gr&ntj  of  water   &om  Tariooa  apnngs  o 


The  Marmt  UydronuUr  ii  adap1«d  to  tAing  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water.    In 

5.  S61  is  shown  iin  accurate  instniniant  of  this  kind  made  of  gilt  brass,  the  flat  Bttm 
whi^  is  divided  into  40  parts,  fivra  3  of  mot«  points  ezperimantallj  determined. 
Each  degree  crareflponds  to  a  point  in  the  third  place  of  deoimala;  thiu  the  dt^ree  27 
rrpneeats  thespeciAc  gravity  I'027,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  instnunenC  is  accord- 
ing fron  l-OOO  to  1-040. 

llie  hjdrometen  supplied  bj  OoTcmment  to  the  niv;  and  mercantile  shipping  are 
■lender  glass  inMmments,  but  their  accuracy  is  secured  by  compariaon  aod  determi- 
nation oflhe  error,  if  any,  jnat  aa  in  the  case  of  bttrometars  and  thennometers.  They 
are  employed  in  daily  or  hourly  observatious  on  the  water  of  the  ocean. 

The  iocfcin^in- is  a  hydrometer  closely  resembling  Sykog'  hydrometer,  but  adspted  by 
Dicas  of  IJTerpooI  for  determining  the  quality  of  miljL  By  means  of  a  soriee  of  eight 
weights,  the  scale  has  a  range  of  SO  degrees,  and  a  thermometer  sod  an  ivory  sliding- 
rule  accompany  the  instrument  in  order  that  the  milk  may  be  testod  at  any  tempe- 
rature, and  the  result  reduced  to  the  alandard  temperature  of  65°  without  eaJculation 
(BmMler'i  Edinburgh  Cyclopadia,  or  AyHc.  Survry  of  Lancaihirf).  This  instrument 
must  Dot  be  confused  with  the  other  lactometer  first  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
i^Brand/i  Jovmal,  iii.  pp.  393-4),  and  consisting  of  a  Bimple  graduated  test-tube,  in 
whidi  the  new  milk  ia  allowed  to  stand,  until  the  cream  rises  to  the  top  and  its  pro- 
portional amount  may  be  directly  measured  off 

Wi  Is  o  n '  B  Bemij  conaist  of  a  series  of  little  balloon-shaped  glass  bubbles,  a^uBted  to 
certain  degrees  of  specific  gravity.  When  a  number  of  them  are  thrown  into  a  Uquid, 
those  whi^  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  liquid  ainh  into  it,  those  which  are 
of  leas  specific  gravity  float,  while  only  the  single  bead  which  corresponds  in  specific 
grsvi^  with  the  liquid  remains  indifi^rently  in  any  part  of  the  liquid,  or  at  least 
niiks  or  rises  very  bIowIj.  Upon  each  bead  is  engraved  the  specific  gravity  which 
it  iodicatea.     These  useftd  little  instruments  were  much  improved  and  patented  by 

Fahrenheit's^^'froBU'tpr  differs  somewhat  &om  and  is  even  simpler  than  the  com- 
mon hydrometer.  In  place  of  ascale,  it  has  only  a  single  mark  on  the  stem,  but  at  the 
top  of  the  Item  is  a  small  scale-pan  on  which  weights  are  to  be  k,  ui 

jjaeed  until  the  hydrometer  sinks  up  to  the  mark  in  the  liquid  "'         ' 

which  is  being  tested.  By  this  means  we  measure  the  weight  * 
of  a  eonstant  rolame  of  the  liquid  displaced:  for  this  weight,  by 
the  principles  of  hydrostatics,  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of 
the  loailed  hydrometer  supported  by  the  liquid.  Hence  the 
latio  of  this  weight  for  any  given  liquid  to  the  weight  for 
pure  water  at  62°  F.,  is  the  specific  gravity  required. 

This  hydrometer  would  admit  of  more  accurate  results  than 
t,  but  would  be  inconvenient  in  common 


Nicholson's  Bydrometer  (Jig,  584),  invented  by  the  author 
of  the  "Chemical  Dictionary,  is  an  ingenious  modification  of 
Fahrenheit's  hydrometer,  by  which  it  is  renderedcapable  of  de- 
termining specific  gravities  of  solid  bodies  as  well  as  of  liquids. 
It  haa  a  single  mark  on  the  stem,  and  bears  three  scale-pane, 
one  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  above  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  other  two,  one  of  which  is  concave  down- 
wards, at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  instrument.  When 
it  is  placed  in  water,  the  air  mnst  be  allowed  \a  eecape  from 
this  lowest  scale-pan. 

In  taking  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids,  this  hydrometer  is  ideutiral  with  that  of 
Fahienbeit  The  weight  of  the  instrument  is  generally  &om  the  first  adjusted  so  that 
1,000  grains  placed  in  the  upper  dish  will  cause  it  to  sink  in  pure  water,  at  62°  P.,  np 
to  the  naA  on  the  stem.  Let  the  weight,  however,  required  for  this  purpose,  what- 
ever  it  may  amount  to,  be  culled  w,,  the  weight  of  the  instrument  itself  being  W. 
When  placed  iu  a  liquid  of  which  tiie  specific  gravity  difl'eia  fbom  that  of  water,  and  is 
lequind  to  be  known,  B  weight »,  less  or  greater  than  u  must  be  placed  in  the  tipper 
pan  ti>  nnk  it  to  the  Een>  mark.    Then  -^ is   obviously  the   specific  gravity 

To  take  the  specific  gravity  of  any  solid  substance,  a  portion  of  it  weighing  leas  tlmn 
V,  is  placed  in  the  upper  pan,  with  such  additional  weight,  say  Uj,  that  the  hydro- 
meter will  "iTit  in  pore  water  np  to  the  2ero  mark,  as  it  does  when  loaded  with  v>i. 
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Then  the  weight  of  the  substance  is  obviously  w^  —  Wg.  Now  transfer  the  substance 
to  one  of  the  lower  pans,  that  which  is  concaye  downwards  being  used  when  the 
substance  is  lighter  than  water,  and  has  to  be  forced  under.  The  instrument  must 
again  be  adjusted  so  as  to  float  in  water  at  the  usual  level,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
some  further  weight  has  to  be  added  for  this  purpose.    Let  the  weight  now  in  the 

pans  be  to^.    Then  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  is     ^  ^ — ?. 

This  instrument  becomes  more  and  more  delicate  and  accurate  in  its  indications  as 
the  stem  is  of  smaller  diameter.  As  actually  constructed  by  the  inventor,  the  stem 
was  a  piece  of  hardened  stoel  wire  ^  inch  in  diameter.  But  the  more  delicate,  the 
more  troublesome  does  the  instrument  become  in  use ;  the  adherence  of  water  to  the 
parts  above  the  sur&ce,  the  adherence  of  air  to  those  below,  and  the  inevitable  changes 
of  temperature  in  the  water,  are  sources  of  unavoidable  error.  The  chemist,  in  his 
balance  and  specific  gravity  bottle,  has  always  at  hand  the  means  of  ascertaining 
specific  gravities  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  is  not  likely  to  use  Nicholson's 
hydrometer.  But  this  instrument  is  a  valuable  companion  to  the  scientific  traveler ; 
since,  besides  its  use  in  taking  specific  gravities,  it  may  be  employed  in  place  of  a 
balance  for  ascertaining  any  small  weight. 

Having  now  given  all  that  it  is  Ukely  to  be  practically  useful  concerning  the 
hydrometer,  we  think  it  quite  needless  to  describe  all  the  minute  varieties  of  construc- 
tion and  arbitrary  scales  proposed  by  Homberg,  Clarke,  G^ay-Lussac,  Dica,  Richter, 
Adie,  Quin,  Guyton,  Speers,  Charles,  and  others.  Much  information  is  given  in  the 
Handivorierlmch  der  Chemie^  2**  Aufi.,  &C.,  iL  166-190. 

The  hydrometer  is  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  Hypatia^  daughter  of  Theon 
Alexandrinus,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  but  the  discovery 
is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Archimedes.  However  this  may  be,  the  English  philosopher 
Kobert  Boyle  appears  to  have  first  brought  it  into  use,  having  described  it  in  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1675  (z.  329),  or  BoyUs  works  (1772,  iv.  204).  His  instrument  was  almost 
identical  with  Nicholson's  hydrometer,  and  was  especially  intended  to  determine  the 
fineness  of  gold  alloys,  being  hence  called  a  "  New  Essay  Instrument.** 

Many  ref^nces  concerning  the  history  and  varieties  of  the  hydrometer  will  be 
found  in  Young* s  Lectures  [1845]  i.  240. — Bhioifs  Theorie  GSnerale  des  Pkse4iqueurs 
[1821],  is  a  work  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with.  Clarke's  hydrometer  (Phil. 
Trans,  xxxva.  [1730],  p.  277),  B  r  e  ws  t  e  r's  Capillary  Hydrometer,  Staktometer,  or  Drop- 
measurer,  are  described  in  the  Edinburgh  Cyclopsdia,  xi.  pt.  ii.  p.  442. — W.  S.  J. 

BT9SOVZCXSXAKAOVB8ZTB,  also  called  Pennite.  A  variety  of  hydrodolo- 
mite  (p.  191)  containing  2  per  cent,  or  less  of  carbonate  of  nickel,  with  water.  It  forms 
pale-green  or  whitish  incrustations,  having  a  surface  of  minute  spherules,  and  occurs 
together  with  emerald-nickel,  into  which  it  graduates,  also  with  chromic  iron,  at  Texas, 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  according  to  Heddle,  at  Swinaneas,  in  Unst, 
Shetland.  Hermann  found  in  it  4454  C0»,  2010  Ca'O,  27*02  Mg*0,  1*25  NaH),  0*70 
Fe«0,  0-40  Mn*0,  015  A1*0«,  and  6-84  H*0  =-  100.     (Dana»  ii.  467.) 

BnsOVHAn.  A  variety  of  opal,  which  becomes  transparent  when  immersed 
in  water. 


A  name  applied  to  chloride  of  calcium. 
I,  also  called  Jenkinsite.     A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium  and 
iron,  which  occurs  massive,  and   sometimes  fibrous.     Specific  gravity  2  •46— 2*65. 
Hardness  =  3*5.    Lustre,  feeble,  subvitreous.     Colour,  mountain-green  to  blackish- 
green  :  streak  pale ;  translucent  to  opaque. 

SiO«  Fe«0  Mn20         Mg^O  AHO^  V«0»  H«0. 

a.         3619         22-73         1*66         2108        2  895        0126         1608  «>   100*76 
h,  38-97         19-30         4-36         22  87         0-63  .    .  13*36  «     99-38 

c.  37-42        20-60        406        2276        098  .    .  13*46  -     9928 

a.  Eydrophite  from  Taberg,  in  Sweden  (Svanberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ii.  636) A.  Jen- 
kinsite from  0' Neil's  mine.  Orange  county,  New  York  (Smith  and  Brush,  SilL  Ann. 


2 
or 

BTS&OVZra.  A  silicate  of  manganese  with  excess  of  manganous  oxide, 
containing,  according  to  Du  Menil's  analysis,  64-37  per  cent  SiO',  41  33  MnK),  0-92 
Fe^O,  and  1-25  Ca*0.     {Rammdsher^s  Mineralchemie,  p.  469.) 

tntmtOTBTKm  The  name  given  by  Garnal  (Schmidt's  Jahrb.  d.  gee.  M^d. 
cvi.  8)  to  an  albuminous  substance  which  he  obtained  from  a  dropsical  efiusion. 
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Hvdrochinoney  Hydrokinone  (Wohlop,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xlv.  364 ;  IL  150;  Hesse,  ibid,  ex.  194  ;  cxiv.  292). — This  name  is  applied  to  two  sub- 
stances, one  colourless  and  the  other  green. 

CoLouKLBSs  Htdboquikokb  {PyroqiUnok\  C*H*0*,  isomeric  with  oxyphenic  acid, 
is  the  chief  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  quinic,  carbohydroquinonic,  and  oxysali- 
crlic  acids  {q.  v.\  and  is  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  (stannous 
dbloride  or  sulphurous  acid)  on  quinone,  from  which  it  differs  by  2  at  H ;  also,  together 
with  a  brown  crystalline  body  containing  C*'H"N*0*,  by  the  action  of  phenylamine 
on  quinone  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xiii.  4) : 

2C«H^  +   3C^*0«     «.     C"H»«N«0*  +   2C^«0» 
Phenylamine.       Quinoae.  Brown  crystals.      Hydroquinone. 

Preparation, — 1.  The  distillate,  mixed  with  solid  particles,  which  is  obtained  by 
the  diy  distillation  of  quinic  acid,  is  filtered  from  tar,  and  again,  after  cooling,  to 
separate  benzoic  acid ;  the  yellow,  heavy,  oily  mixture  of  benzene,  phenic  acid  and 
salicylons  acid,  is  distilled  from  the  filtrate ;  the  brown  residue  in  the  retort  is  evapo- 
rated and  left  to  cool  till  benzoic  acid  crystallises  out;  the  mother-liquor  is  diluted 
with  water,  which  makes  the  liquid  milky  and  separates  tar ;  and  the  resulting  filtrate 
is  evaporated  tdl  the  hydroquinone  crystallises  out. — 2.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed 
through  warm  water  saturated  with  quinone,  and  having  quinone  also  suspended  in  it,  ' 
till  all  the  quinone  is  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  appears  colourless;  the  solution  is  then 
gently  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point,  and  the  crystals  aro  purified  by  pressure 
and  reciystallisation. — It  is  not  necessary  previously  to  remove  the  sulphuric  acid  by 
carbonate  of  barium. — A.  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  quinone  may  also  be  mixed 
with  aqueous  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  watexy  liquid,  after  filtration  from  the  iodine, 
evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 

IVoperftVa. — Hydroquinone  forms  transparont,  colourless,  rhombic  crystals  ex- 
hibiting the  combination,  ooPoo.  oof  oo .  P  .  oP  (Hesse).  It  sublimes,  when  heated, 
in  shining  laminse,  like  benzoic  add;  melts  at  177 'o^  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass 
at  163^.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  It 
dissolves  easilv  in  vjoter,  especially  when  hot,  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  From 
solutions  of  alkaline  stUphiteSf  it  crystallises  unaltered,  sometimes  however  in  sulphur- 
yellow  rhombohedrons  or  long  four-sided  prisms,  rosembling  the  sulphydrates  of  hy- 
droquinone.   (Hesse.) 

Jkcomponiiona, — 1.  Hydroquinone,  suddenly  heated  above  the  boiling  pointy  is  par- 
tially decomposed  into  quinone  and  green  hydroquinone.  When  passed  in  the  state  of 
vTOour  through  a  glass  tube  at  a  low  red  heat,  it  is  resolved  into  quinone  and  hydrogen 
(Hesse). — 2.  Oxidising  agents,  viz.  chlorine,  chromate  of  potassium,  seequichloride 
of  iron,  or  nitrato  of  silver,  convert  hydroquinone  dissolved  in  water  into  green  hydro- 
quinone, with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  chromic  oxide,  or  protochloride  of  iron 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  precipitation  of  silver. — 3.  Strong  nitric  add  converts  it 
almost  wholly  into  oxalic  acid  (Hesse). — With  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potassium  it  yields  tetrachlorquinone  (chloranil)  (Hesse). — 4.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  hydroquinone  imparts  a  safi&on-yellow  colour  to  cupric  acetate,  and  when  heated 
throws  down  cuprous  oxide,  quinone  volatilising  at  the  same  time. — 5.  Ammonia 
imparts  to  it  a  brown-red  colour,  and  yields  on  evaporation  a  brown  mass  like  ulmic 
acid.    Potash  acts  in  like  maimer.     (Wohler.) 

Hydroquinone  dissolves  in  a  moderatelv  concentrated  hot  solution  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  yields  prisms  containinff  C*H*0'.2C*H*PbO*  + 
I  HK>.     These  cxystals  give  off  5*23  per  cent,  of  water  (nearly  |  at.)  over  sulphuric 
acid. 

Sulphydrates  of  Hydroquinone, — ^There  are  two  of  these  salts.  The  first,  containing 
4C*H*0*.H*S,  is  obtained  in  colourless  prisms  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  a 
saturated  solution  of  hydroquinone  heated  to  40°. — The  second  3C«H«0«.H»S,  is  obtained, 
by  passing  sulphydric  acid  into  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  hydroquinone,  in  small 
shining  CTystalis,  which  redissolve  when  heated  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  continued, 
the  solution,  as  it  cools,  yielding  the  compound  in  very  regular  colourless  rhombohe- 
drons. These  crystals  remain  unaltered  when  dry,  but  water  eliminates  sulphydric 
acid  from  them,  and  on  boiling  the  solution,  hydroquinone  is  reproduced. 

Grebn  Htdboquikonb  or  Qcinhydbonb.  C^^'^0*  «  C«H«0«.C«H*0«.— This  com- 
pound may  be  regarded  either  as  a  compound  of  quinone  and  colourless  hydroquinone, 
or  as  a  double  molecule  of  the  latter  compound  minus  2  at.  H,  or  again  as  a  double 
moleenle  of  quinone  (C"H*0^)  plus  2  at.  H. 

It  is  produced : — 1.  By  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  quinone  and  hydroquinone, 
whereupon  it  is  immediately  precipitated  in  the  crystalline  form. — 2.  By  combining 
aqueous  quinone  with  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  not  sufficient  for  the  formation  of 
colourless  hydroquinone;  e,g.  aqueous  quinone  mixed  with  sulphuric  add  at   the 
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negative  pole  of  the  galvanic  circuit ;  quinone  mixed  with  Bnlphnric  add  in  contact 
with  zinc;  aqueons  solution  of  quinone  with  gradual  addition  of  dichloride  of  tin  or 
protosulphate  of  iron,  or  sulphurous  acid,  or  allozantin,  the  latter  being  converted  into 
alloxan. — 3.  By  the  partial  dehydrogenation  of  aqueous  hydroquinone;  e.g.  when 
spongy  platinum  or  animal  charcoal  moistened  with  the  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air; 
when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  aqueous  hydroquinone,  or  that  liquid  is  mixed  with 
nitric  acid,  chromate  of  potassium,  sesquichloride  of  iron,  or  nitrate  of  silver. — ^The 
mixtures  prepared  according  to  (2)  or  (3)  with  concentrated  solutions,  assume  for  a 
while  a  black-red  colour,  and  then  become  filled  with  long,  ^een,  metallic-looking  prisms 
of  quinhydrone ;  but  if  the  solutions  are  too  dilute,  the  quinhydrone  remains  dissolved 
and  is  decomposed,  emitting  the  odour  of  quinone. — ^The  largest  crystals  are  obtained 
by  at  once  adding  to  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  quinone  (or  even  to  its  mother-liquor) 
a  quantity  of  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  just  half  suJKcient  for  the  formation  of  hydro- 
quinone. 

Properties. — Quinhydrone  forms  very  long  and  thin  ^en  prisms,  having  a  metallic 
lustre,  like  the  wings  of  gold-beetles  or  numming  birds,  and  brighter  even  than 
murexid ;  they  appear  red-brown  by  transmitted  light  when  strongly  magnified.  It 
melts  easily  to  a  brown  liquid,  and  sublimes  partly  undeoomposed  in  green  laminae. 
Smells  slightly  like  quinone,  and  has  a  pungent  taste. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  wafer,  abundantly  and  with  red-brown  colour  in  hot 
water,  separating  as  it  cools.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  readily,  forming  yellow  or 
red  solutions.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  with  ereen  colour.  The  aqueous  solution  forms 
with  acetate  of  lead  a  bright  greenish-yellow  precipitate,  quickly  changing  to  dirty 

grey- 

Decompositions. — 1.  When  quinhydrone  is  heated,  it  sublimes  partly  undecomposed, 

partly  converted  into  yellow  quinone. — 2.  "When  it  is  boiled  with  water,  quinone  distilB 

over,  and  the  remaining  dark  red-brown  liquid  contains,  together  with  a  large  quantity 

of  hydroquinone,  a  brown  tar,  which  separates  partly  on  cooling,  partly  on  subsequent 

addition  of  water. — 3.  The  green  solution  of  quinhydrone  in  ammonia  quickly  assumes 

a  dark  red-brown  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  leaves  a  brown  amorphous  mass 

when  evaporated.— 4.  Quinhydrone  is  converted  into  colourless  hydroquinone  by 

aqueous  stUphurous  add,  stannous  chloride,  or  einc  and  sulphuric  add,  but  not  by 

hydriodic  acid  or  tellurhydric  acid. — 5.  The  aqueous  solution  quickly  reduces  nitrate 

of  silver^  on  addition  of  ammonia. 

Derivatives  of  Hydroquinone, 

Carbobydroqulnonlo  add.   C'H«0*  =»  C«H«0«.CO«  «(^'^)"|  0".  (0.  Hesse, 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  627,  cxiy.  292;  cxxii.  22;  E.  Lautemann,  iUd.  cxx.  316). — 
An  acid  produced : — 1.  By  the  action  of  bromine  on  aqueous  quinic  acid. — 2.  By  heat- 
ing quinic  acid  to  above  200°.— 3.  Small  quantities  of  it  are  likewise  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  dilute  aqueous  quinic  acid, 
or  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  on  aqueous  quinate  of  calcium.  (Hesse.) 

Preparation, — ^Bromine  is  added  to  aqueous  quinic  acid  by  portions  of  10  drops  each, 
till  a  portion  of  it  remains  undissolved,  even  after  the  liquid  has  been  fr«iuently 
agitated  and  left,  to  stand  for  12  hours.  The  solution  is  then  decanted  from  ^e  un- 
dissolved bromine,  diluted,  filtered,  and  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lead,  as  long  as  a 
brisk  evolution  of  gas  is  thereby  set  up,  and  bromide  of  lead  produced.  The  filtrate, 
evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup  on  the  water-bath,  and  shaken  up  with  about  6  vol.  ether, 
yields  to  this  liquid  carbohydroquinonic  acid,  which  after  the  ether  has  been  distilled 
ofi)  remains  as  a  brown  crystalline  residue.  It  is  purified  by  re-crystallisation  from 
water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  with  help  of  animal  charcoaL—  Or  the  solution, 
treated  with  bromine  and  filtered,  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lead,  till  this  salt  begins 
to  take  up  organic  substances;  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  and  then,  after  this  precipitate  has  been  collected,  a  further  precipitate 
is  obtained  by  addition  of  ammonia.  By  decomposing  the  precipitates  suspended  in 
water  with  sulphydric  acid,  then  boiling  up  and  diluting  the  filtrate,  carbohydro- 
quinonic acid  is  obtained  from  the  first  precipitate.  The  acid  obtained  from  the  second 
lead-precipitate  still  retains  unaltered  quinic  acid,  fr^m  which  it  may  be  separated 
by  etner.    (Hesse.) 

Properties. — Carbohydroquinonic  acid  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  with 
1  at.  water  (C'H'O'.H'O),  in  furcate  groups  of  needles,  also  in  rhombic  laminae  or 
granular  crystals.  It  is  dimorphous.  The  granular  cr3r8tals  aro  distorted  twins, 
belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system.  The  needles  are  rhombic  prisms,  having  the 
acute  edges  perpendicularly  truncated,  deavable  at  right  angles  to  the  prismatic  faces 
(Hesse).  —The  crystallised  acid  dissolves  in  40  or  60  pts.  (S water  at  17°  very  easily 
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in  boiHiig  water  and  in  aieoholf  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  has  a  sour  and  bitter 
taste  and  reddens  Htmus.  Heated  to  100^  it  gi^^es  off,  on  the  average,  10*5  per  cent. 
water,  leaving  the  anhydrous  acid,  C'H*0\  which  melts  at  207^  (corrected)  with 
pirtial  deoompoeition,  and  solidifies  in  the  radio^rystalline  form  between  160^  and 
170^  (Hesse).  When  cautiously  heated,  it  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition. 
(Lautemann.) 

Dccampontions. — 1.  Carbohydroquinonic  acid  is  resolved  by  fusion,  and  with  great 
&cility  when  heated  to  240^,  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydroquinone,  C'H'O*  » 
CH*0^  -I-  CO'  (Hesse).  When  it  is  heated  with  pumice,  pyrocatechin  is  obtained 
instead  of  hydroquinone,  the  former  being  apparently  capable  of  passing,  under  circum* 
stances  not  exactly  known,  into  hydroquinone  (Lautemann). — 2.  It  is  not  altered  by 
boiling  dilute  nitric  acid ;  the  concentrated  acid  converts  it,  with  rise  of  temperature 
and  evolution  of  nitrons  add,  into  oxalic  acid,  together  with  a  trace  of  a  yellow  sub* 
stance. — 3.  Sulphuric  anhydride  dissolves  it,  without  evolution  of  gas,  forming  a  blue 
liquid,  brownish  by  reflected  light  No  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  can  be  obtained  from 
tiiis  solution. — ^In  oil  of  vitriol^  carbohydroquinonic  acid  dissolves  slowly,  and  chars 
when  heated. — 4.  Bromine  dissolves  slowly  in  the  aqueous  add,  with  evolution  of  gas. 
— 5.  Aqueous  carbohydroquinonic  add,  in  contact  with  acid  carbonate  of  calcium  and 
air,  acquires  a  dark,  nearly  black  colour,  and  deposits  a  black  predpitate,  which 
effervesces  with  adds  ^Hesse). — 6.  From  cupric  hydrate  zxA  potasaio-eupric  tartrate 
aqueous  carbohydroqmnonic  add  separates  cuprous  oxide ;  &om  mercuric  and  eilver- 
salts  it  separates  the  metal.  Dilute  aqueous  carbohydroquinonic  acid,  mixed  at  8°  or 
10^  with  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ^  becomes  dark-coloured  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  even  in  the  dark,  and  in  three  hours  separates  metallic  silver  (Hesse). 
According  to  Lautemann  it  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  when  heated,  but  not  in  the 
cold. 

The  carbohydroquino nates  are,  for  the  most  part^  easily  soluble  in  water, 

ringly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  alcohoL     Hesse  regards  the  add  as  monobasic,  and 
ammonium-salt  as  a  basic  salt^  in  which  1  at.  ammonia  takes  the  place  of  water  of 

crystallisation,  C^H»(NH*)0*.NH".    The  formula  (^'g*,^)"'|o"  represents  it  as  tria- 

tomie  but  monobasic,  like  glyceric  add  (ii.  876).  S  tr  e  c k  e r  {Handworterb,  ii.  [2],  096  ), 
regards  the  add  as  dibasic.  Carbohydroquinonic  acid  decomposes  the  carbonates  of 
the  alkaline  earths.  Its  salts  turn  brown  in  the  air.  In  contact  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ses(|uichloride  of  iron,  they  acquire  a  violet  colour ;  with  a  larger  quantity, 
a  fine  purple- violet  to  chrome-green  colour  espedally  in  neutral  solution.     (Hesse.) 

Ammonium-salts. — When  dry  ammonia-gas  is  passed  over  dry  carbohydroquinonic 
acid,  100  pts.  of  the  add  take  up  from  223  to  22*7  pts.  of  ammonia  (2  at  »  2208 
NH*X  without  giving  off  water.  The  resulting  compound,  freed  from  excess  of  ammonia 
by  standing  over  ou  of  vitriol,  contains  44*7  per  cent.  C,  and  6'2  H,  corresponding 
to  the  formula.  C'H»(NH*)0«.NH«  (calc  4468  per  cent  C,  and  638  H).  When 
exposed  to  moist  air,  it  quickly  gives  off  ammonia,  and  dissolves,  with  alkaline  reac- 
tion, in  water  and  alcohol.  The  latter  solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits  small  acid 
crystals.  Hydrated  ether  partially  dissolves  the  ammonium-salt|  leaving  a  portion, 
perhaps  consisting  of  C'H*(NH*)0*.H'0.  An  ether-alcoholic  solution  of  carbohydro- 
quinonic add  be^mes  turbid  when  ammonia  gas  is  passed  over  it,  and  then  clear, 
depositing  concentric  groups  of  prisms.  Brown  substances  are  formed  at  the  same 
time.     (Hesse.) 

Lead'Salt — YTom  aqueous  carbohydroquinonic  add,  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution 
of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  an  amorphous  yellow  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in 
nitric  add,  with  difficulty  in  acetic  add.  Part  of  the  carbohydroquinonic  acid  dissolves 
at  the  same  time  in  the  acetic  acid  which  is  set  free,  so  that  the  filtrate  still  gives  a 
predpitate  with  anunonia.    (Hess e.) 

The  potassiumrsalt  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol  in  the  form 
of  a  syrap. — The  manganous  salt  forms  small  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water. — The 
tine-salt  forms  laminae. — Aqueous  carbohydroquinonic  add  yields  a  greyish-yellow  pre- 
cipitate with  tartar  emetic ;  KHiivnth.  ferric  hydrochlorate^  a  dark  green  solution  chang- 
ing to  violet  on  addition  of  add  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  of  tartaric  add,  ferric  hydro- 
chlorate,  and  ammonia.    It  does  not  precipitate  gelatin. 

The  following  adds  give  reactions  very  similar  to  those  of  carbohydroquinonic  add» 
— I.  Morintannic  add  and  Morin,  which,  according  to  Hlasiwetz,  are  isomeric  with 
carbohvdroquinonic  add. — 2.  Deuterocatechuic  acid^  CH^O',  and  THcatechuic  add^ 
C»H'*0*.  These  two  acids  are  supposed  by  Strecker  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii. 
280)  to  exist  in  catechu,  inasmuch  as  he  regarded  the  pyrocatechin,  first  as  the  one, 
then  as  the  other  of  these  adds,  and  fin^y,  as  a  mixture  of  the  two. — 3.  Proto- 
eateekuie  acid.  This  add,  according  to  Lautemann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxz.  315), 
must  be  regarded  as  identical  with  carbohydroquinonic  acid,  dnce  the  latter  acid,  when 
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heated  vith  punuoe,  is  capable  of  yielding  pyrocatechixi.  But  according  to  Hesse 
(Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  cxxii.  221),  the  two  acids  react  differently  with  cupric  tartrate,  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  only  isomeric. — 4.  Oxytalicylic  acid.  With  regard  to 
this  acid,  Lantemann  thinks  it  probable  that  it  may  be  capable  of  passing  into  carbo- 
hydroquinonic  acid  (or  the  latter  into  oxysalicylic  acid). — 6.  HypogaUio  acid, 

Ethyl'carbohydroquinonio  acid,  (?H"0*  '^  -mnm  [O". —  Carhohydroqui' 

fumie  ether. — To  prepare  this  compound,  carbohydioquinonic  acid  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol  of  90  per  cent.;  the  solution  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  the 
alcohol  is  distilled  off  in  the  water-bath ;  the  residue  is  shaken  up  with  ether,  as  long 
as  that  liquid  takes  up  a  substance  which  colours  ferric  chloride ;  the  ether  is  then 
distilled  off;  the  brown  ciTstalline  residue  is  shaken  up  with  boiling,  very  dilute 
alcohol,  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium ;  the  solution  is  left  to  cool ; 
and  the  acid  is  again  exhausted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  when  evaporated 
leaves  coloured  crystals,  which  may  be  decolorised  by  again  treating  them  with  dilute 
alcohol,  soda,  and  ether.  It  forms  colourless  prisms  united  in  radiate  groups,  neutral, 
melting  at  134^  (corrected),  and  becoming  crystalline  again  at  124*3^. 

The  ether  melts  in  boiling  water  before  dissolving;  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol^  and 
especially  in  common  ether.  The  aqueous  solution,  added  to  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
Ibrms  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  soluble  in  acetic  acid ;  it  colours  ferric  hydros 
chlorate  violet,  changing  to  purple-violet  on  addition  of  a  lai^er  quantity  of  the  iron- 
salt,  and  finally  to  cnrome-green.  It  reduces  mercuric  chloride,  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
^tassio-cupric  tartrate.    (Hesse,  ^c.  cii.) 

Ctalorlnated  Bydroqvinoiies.  (Wo hi er,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.lil65. — Stadeler, 
ibid.  Izix.  132,  306,  321.) — These  compounds  are  produced  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  on  the  corresponding  chlorinated  derivatives  of  quinone :  they  are  most  easily 
prepared  by  means  of  sulpnurous  acid.  They  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  hydro- 
quinone  in  proportion  as  they  contain  less  chlorine.  They  act  like  weak  acids,  their 
alcoholic  solutions  yielding  white  precipitates  with  acetate  of  l^id,  the  quantity  of  the 
precipitate  being  increased  by  adcUtion  of  ammonia^  The  chlorine  in  these  compounds 
does  not  exhibit  its  usual  reaction  with  nitrate  of  silver.  By  oxidising  agents,  viz.  by 
nitric  add  and  sesquichloride  of  iron,  they  are  converted  eitJier  into  the  ooireeponding 
chlorinated  quinones,  or  compounds  of  these  with  the  chlorinated  hydroquinones. 

Monoehlorinated  Hydroquinone,  C*H*C10',  forms  tufts  of  colourless  prisms, 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  liquefying  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of 
ether.  It  melts  easily,  and  subUmes  in  white  laminae,  with  partial  decomposition.  Its 
aqueous  solution  reduces  nitrate  of  silver.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  a  dark- 
blue  solution,  changing  to  green,  yellow,  and  red-brown. 

Dichlorinated  Hydroquinone,  C*H^CPO',  forms  beautiful  nacreous  crystals, 
which  melt  at  164^,  and  begin  to  sublime  at  120°.  It  reddens  litmus ;  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold  water,  easi^  in  boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  hot 
acetic  acid ;  sparingly  in  boiling  hydrodiloric  acid ;  it  is  soluble  also  in  hot  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  on  cooling.  With  dilute  potash  it  forms  a  colour- 
less solution,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  turns  green,  then  red,  and  deposits  a  violet 
powder.  With  ammonia,  it  forms  a  yellow  solution,  which  reddens  in  contact  with  the 
air,  and  deposits  a  brownish  precipitate. 

Trichlorinated  Hydroquinone,  C'H'Cl'O*  forms  colourless  laminte,  or 
flattened  prisms  melting  at  a  httle  above  130°,  and  subliming  in  iridescent  scales.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  the  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus.  It 
dissolves  in  potash  and  in  ammonia,  forming  green  solutions,  which  turn  first  red, 
then  brown,  and  yield  copious  precipitates  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Tetrachlorinated  Hydroquinone,  C*H*C1*0*,  forms  colourless,  nacreous  laminae^ 
insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  its  solutions  redden  litmus. 
When  heated,  it  begins  to  turn  brown  at  160°,  the  colour  becoming  stronger  towards 
220°;  it  then  sublimes  rapidly,  but  does  not  melt  till  more  strongly  heated;  the 
melted  mass  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  potash  and  in  ammonia.  The 
potash  solution,  saturated  hot^  deposits  on  cooling,  prismatic  crystals,  apparently  con- 
sisting of  a  potassium-salt^ 

Octochlorinated  Acetyl-dihydroquinone,  C"H«a»0»  «  C"H«(C*H*0)C1H3* 
^Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  292). — ^Produced  by  passing  sulphurous  anhydride 
into  a  mixture  of  tetrachloroquinone  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  then  evaporating  and 
subliming : 

2C«a«0«  +  C«H<0«  +  WO  +   2S0«     «     C»*H«C1»0»  +  2S0". 

It  forms  colourless  laminae,  which  melt  at  230^,  dissolve  easily  in  ether,  alcohol, 
hot  benzene,  and  strong  acetic  acid,  but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
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Octoeklorinated  Ethyl'dihydroquinone,  C'<H*C1»0*  -  C>«H»(C»H»)C1»0« 
(Hesse,  loe.  cit,), — Obtained  by  passing  sulphurous  anhydride  for  some  time  through  a 
heated  mixture  of  tetrachloroquinone  with  20  pts.  alcohol  of  92  per  cent.  The  tetrachloro- 
qoinone  then  dissolves,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  water  yields  the  octochlorinated  ethyl- 
hydroquinone,  which  crystallises  from  be^izene  in  colourless  rhombic  laminse,  often  an 
inch  lon^  and  exhibiting  the  combination  ool^ao  .  ooP  .  mrao .  The  compound  melts  at 
236^,  sablimes  almost  unaltered  at  210° ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  solutions  of 
sulphites,  but  dissolyes  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  hot  bf'nzene,  and  acetic  acid.  The 
alcoholic  solution  after  a  while  becomes  acid  and  broVn-coloured,  and  ultimately 
deposits  black  prisms  having  a  metallic  lustre ;  on  addition  of  hypochlorite  of  sodium, 
the  solution  yields  green  czystals,  and  then  tetrachloroquinone.  Octochlorinated  ethyl- 
hydroquinone  mixed  with  quicklime,  and  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  water, 
exhibits  a  fine  green  colour. 

Chlorinated  Quinhtfdrones. — The  chlorinated  hydroquinones  combine  with  the 
chlorinated  quinones,  forming  compounds  which  may  be  regarded  as  chlorinated 
quinhydronee  (p.  213).  These  compounds  are  produced  by  mixing  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  their  components,  or  by  tne  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  the  chlorinated 
hydroquinones,  or  of  reducing  agents  on  the  chlorinated  quinones.  The  dichlorinated 
compound,  CfH^ClO'.CH'GlO^  sublimes  in  brown  needles,  which  colour  the  skin 
purple,  and  redden  litmus.— The  Utrachlorinated  compound,  C«H*C1K)«  C«H«Ol*0«,  in 
the  anhydrous  state,  forms  yellow  crystals  ;  in  the  hydrated  state,  with  2H^0, 
it  forms  violet  crystals. — The  hexchiorinated  compound,  C*H*C1'0*.0*HCI'0*,  appears 
to  be  formed  by  treating  trichloroquinone  with  a  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  not 
sufficient  to  convert  it  completely  into  trichlorinated  hydroquinone ;  and  the  octochlo' 
rinaied  compound,  C*H'C1*0*.C*C1*0*,  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  perchlorinated 
hydroquinone. 

»lio«ptaol^dro«aliioiite  add.  C*HT0'  «  CH'O^.PHO*  (Hesse,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phann.  cxiv.  292). — Quinic  aeid  dissolves  in  cold  dilute  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  with- 
out decomposition ;  but  on  evaporating  the  solution,  a  copious  evolution  of  gas  takes 
place  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  and  the  remaining  brown  solution  contains 
an  add,  whose  calcium-salt,  which  separates  partly  crystalline,  partly  amorphous,  has 
the  composition  CH'CaPO^.  The  formation  of  the  acid  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

C^»«0«  +  PH«0*    =     OH'P0»  +  CO  +  4H«0. 

Pboflphohvdro- 
Quioic  acid.  qutnonie 

acid. 

Solpliite  Of  Bydro^ulaone.  C*'H">SO'  -  SC^'O'.SO*  (A.  Clemm,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phann.  ex.  346). — When  sulphurous  anhydride  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
qninone  till  that  compound  is  completely  converted  into  colourless  hydroquinone,  and 
the  passage  of  the  gas  is  then  further  continued,  the  liquid  again  turns  yellow,  and 
deposits,  after  concentration,  yellow  rhombohedral  crystals  having  the  above  composi- 
tioo.  This  compound  is  very  eaisily  decomposible,  and  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride 
when  heated,  leaving  colourless  hydroquinone. 

Svlplftoliydroqiilnoiilo  adds. — Acids  containing  the  element.s  of  hydroquinone 
and  sulphuric  anhydride ;  produced  by  \h.e  action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  anhydride  on 
quinic  add  and  hydroquinone.     (O.  Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  194;  cxiv.  292.) 

1.  DUulpho'hydroquinonio  acid,  C^«S»0»  «  O^*0«.2S0«.— Prfparflftow  of 
the  barium-salt. — Fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  fused  or  finely  pulverised 
quinic  add,  till  a  fresh  addition  no  longer  causes  any  considerable  evolution  of  gas ; 
the  liquid  is  gently  warmed  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  diluted  after  cooling  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  evaporated  to  the 
crystallising  point.  The  crystals  which  first  separate  take  up  a  large  quantity  of 
colouring  matter,  so  that  the  mother^liquor  yields  a  less  coloured  salt. 

The  aqueous  acid,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  the  exactly  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  lead-salt  with  sulphydric  acid,  forms  an  acid 
syrup,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  add  is  dibasic,  but  only  the  dimetallic  salts  have  been  obtained.  The  salts  and 
the  aqueous  add  produce  with  ferric  hydrochlorate  a  fine  blue  colour,  which  disappears 
on  heating,  and  reappears  with  a  dingy  tint  on  cooling.  The  blue  colour  is  also 
destroyed,  slowly  by  access  of  air,  or  by  addition  of  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  quickly  by 
addition  of  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  tartaric  acid.  A  similar  action  is  exerted  by 
sal-ammoniac,  chloride  of  banum,  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  phosphate 
of  sodium,  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  ferric  hydrochlorate.  The  salts  separate  metallic 
silver  f^m  the  nitrate. 

The  ammonium-salt,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  separates  irom  the  concentrated  solution  in  large  crystals. 
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The  barium'9altf  C«H*Ba*S*O.4H*0,  forms  beautiftd  monodinie  prums,  with 
angles  of  113^  4'.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  suffocating  yapours,  h^droqtunone, 
quinhydrone,  and  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal,  The  salt  dried  m  the  air,  or 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  gives  off  at  90°  from  10*8  to  11'6  per  cent,  water  (3  at.  «  11-31  per 
cent.  HK)),  then  between  120°  and  160°  an  additional  3*3  per  cent  (1  at.  «  377  per 
cent  IPO),  corresponding  in  all  to  4  at.  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water, 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  and  in  alcohol  either  cold  or  boiling,  but  is  insoluble  in 
ether. 

The  caldum'Salt  resembles  the  barium-salt 

The  lead-salt,  C«H*Pb«S«0«.2PbH0,  is  separated  from  the  concentrated  solution  of 
the  barium-salt  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  as  a  bulky  precipitate,  which  quickly  changes 
into  yellowish  microscopic  crystals  having  a  silky  lustre.  When  heated,  it  assumes  a 
lemon-yellow  colour,  and  becomes  carbonised.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and 
acetic  acid,  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  precipitable  by  ammonia. 

The  potassium-Mlty  2C*H^K^O*.3H'0,  is  obtained  by  neutralising  the  aqueous 
acid  wiui  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  separates  with  the  same  composition,  even  from 
solutions  containing  2  at  add  to  1  at  potash.  It  forms  colourless  prisms  having  a 
saline  taste,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  They  retain  6*9  per  cent 
water  over  oil  of  vitriol,  give  off  the  whole  at  150°,  and  decompose  when  melted. 

2.  Sulphodihydroquinonic  acid,  C"H"SO»-2C*H«0«J30«.2H*0.— Produced 
by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  hydroauinone.  The  solution,  which  is  formed 
without  evolution  of  gas,  yields,  when  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barium,  a  barium- 
salt,  which  crystallises  in  concentrically  grouped  needles  containing  CH^BaSO*. 
This  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  m  aqueous  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  in  flocks  by  ether. 

3.  Disulphodihvdroquinonioacid,  C"«H"S«0"  =  2C^«0«.2SO".HK).— Hydro- 
quinone  exposed  to  tne  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  deliquesces  and  yields  this  add. 
Thejpo^aanum-«a/^,*C^'H"KS'Oi*,  crystallises  in  colourless  monoclinic  prisms  or  in 
flattened,  sharp-pointed  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  hot  aloohoL  The  solu- 
tion treated  with  ferric  hydrochlorate  acquires  a  transient  dark-blue  colour;  it  forms  a 
white  predpitate  with  ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead,  and  reduces  silver  from  the  nitrate. 


S.  C«'H»«N»0" « N»(C'H«0)».  Salhydramide,  Salicp- 
limide.  Hydride  ofAzoaalicyl  (Ettling,  Ann.  Gh.  Phaim.  xzxv.  261). — This  compound 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  hydride  of  salicyl  (salicylous  add) : 

3C»H«0«  +   2NH«     -     C"H'"N«0«  +   SH^O. 

The  hydride  of  salicyl  is  dissolved  in  3  or  4  times  its  volume  of  cold  alcohol,  and  a 
quantity  of  ammonia  is  added  equal  to  that  of  the  hydride  of  salicyl  employed.  The 
solution  then  immediately  yields  yellowish-white  neeoles,  and  soon  solidifies  in  a  mass. 
On  applying  a  gentle  heat,  the  product  dissolves  completely,  and  the  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  crystals  of  hydrosalicylamide. 

Hydrosalicylamide  crystallises  in  triclinic  prisms,  without  modification.  Angle 
oe^T  :  ooP;  =117°  30';  oP  :  oo/P  =103°  30';  oP  :  ooP/  =93°  30'.  It  appears  to 
be  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  but  quickly  in  about 
60  pts.  of  boiling  aloohoL  At  300°  it  melts  to  a  yellow  and  brownish  mass,  yielding 
a  white,  very  light  sublimate.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  carbonises.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  weak  potash-ley  in  the  cold,  but  on  boiling  it  gives  off  ammonia  and 
forms  salicylide  of  potassium.  Dilute  acids  also  do  not  decompose  it  in  the  cold,  but 
on  heating,  ammonia  is  produced,  and  hydride  of  salicyl  is  set  free.  With  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sulphydric  acid,  it  yields  hydride  of  sulphosalicyl: 

0*>H"^»0«  +   3H»S     =     3C'H«0S  +   2NH». 
Hydrosalicyl-  Hydride  of 

amide.  sulpho-BalicyU 

Hydrosalicylamide  forms  several  salts  in  which  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
metallic  radicles. 

The  cupro-cuprammonic  salt,  C*'H'*Cu*(NIPCu)N*0*,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  very 
dilute  and  sligntly  cooled  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrosalicylamide  with  ammoniacal 
acetate  of  copper  (acetate  of  cuprammonium).  The  liquid  immediately  acquires  a  fine 
emerald-green  colour,  and  gradually  deposits  brilliant  laminsa  of  the  same  colour,  the 
solution  being  at  the  same  time  decolorised.  The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol ;  they  dissolve  in  cold  dilute  adds,  but  are  repredpitated  on  saturating  the 
solution  with  an  alkalL  Strong  mineral  acids  decompose  them  completely,  liberating 
hydride  of  salicyL  Dilute  potash  does  not  decompose  them  without  the  aid  of 
heat,  and  even  then  but  slowly.  They  melt  when  heated,  and  yield  by  distillation  an 
oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  crvstalline  mass  having  the  odour  of  gum-beneoin. 

Ferrico-ferricammonic  salt,  C'"H*yt*(NH!/c)N'0*. — To  prepare  this  salt^  an  aqueous 
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floliitioii  of  ferric  chloride  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  sufficient  to  preyent 
its  precipitation  by  a  laige  excess  of  ammonia ;  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  hydro- 
salicylamide  is  then  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  be 
treated  with  30  or  40  times  its  yolume  of  cold  water  without  becoming  turbid ;  and  the 
two  solutions  are  mixed.  The  mixture  immediately  acquires  a  deep  blood-red  colour, 
and  after  some  time  deposits  a  yellowish-red  flocculent  precipitate  which  gradually 
becomes  darker  colourea  and  granular.  This  precipitate  is  partiidly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  is  not  decomposed  by  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  but  the  hot  concentrated  acid 
decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  hydride  of  salicyl. 

Lead-salts. — ^Two  of  these  salts  appear  to  exist.  One  of  them  is  obtained  by  mixing 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with  ten  times  its  yolume  of  alcohol,  heating  the  mixture, 
pouring  in  a  little  ammonia,  and  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrosalicylaroide 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  till  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  no 
longer  redissolyes  in  the  hot  liquid ;  this  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  a  yellow  granular 
powder. — The  other  lead-salt  of  hydrosalicylamide  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
the  bydramide  with  aqueous  ammonia,  and  adding  in  the  cold  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead.    Light  yellow  flocks  are  then  formed,  which  become  strongly  electric  by  Motion. 

BydrotaomoMlloylaiiilde.  C«Hi'Br^>0*  »  N^CCfC'BrO)".  Hydride  of 
Bromazosalicyl.  Bromosamide. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  hydride  of 
bromosalicyl  (bromosalicylous  acid).  Its  properties  and  reactions  are  precisely  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  following  compound.     (P  i r i  a.) 

HydrotOUorMalioylaiiilde.  C«H"Cl'N<Os  »  N^CC^'^CIO)*.  Hydride  of 
ChlorojsosaUcyl.  CMorosamide  (Firia^  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixix.  309). — ^Produced  by 
the  action  of  ammonia-gas  on  hydride  of  chlorosalicyl  (chlorosalicylous  acid) : 

3C'H»C10«  +  2NH»     =     0«»H»C1«N«0«  +   3H«0. 

On  passing  a  current  of  dzy  ammonia  gas  oyer  dry  chlorosalicylous  add,  the  gas  is 
absorbed  and  a  yellow  reeinous  mass  is  formed.  To  complete  the  reaction,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  mass  from  time  to  time,  pulverise  it,  and  again  submit  it  to  the 
action  of  the  gas.  The  product  is  then  crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol,  or  better 
from  hot  anhydrous  ether. 

Hydrochlorosalicylamide  crystallises  in  small  yellow  scales,  tasteless,  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  especially  with  aid  of  heat  Absolute  alcohol 
dissolyes  it  without  alteration ;  but  hot  aqueous  alcohol  decomposes  it,  eliminating 
ammonia,  espedally  in  presence  of  add  or  alkaline  liquids. 

BTBSOSZIiZCZTa.  A  hydrous  yariety  of  augite,  occurring  in  amorphous  masses 
or  as  a  crust  on  the  palagonite  tufa  at  Palagonia  and  Ad  Castello  in  Sicily,  associated 
or  mixed  with  herschelite,  phillipsite  and  caldte.  According  to  y.  Waltershausen,  it 
contains  4202  SiO*,  494  A1«0«,  2719  Ca«0,  3-41  MgK),  2-61  NaH),  267  KK),  16-06 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  2*19  insoluble  matter.  (Rammelsberg's  Mineralchemie, 
p.  861.) 

R]|&08TaATZTB>  A  steatite  from  Gopfersgrun,  in  which  Klaproth  found  59*5 
per  cent  silica. 

smKOTA&CXTB.  A  talc-like  mineral,  translucent  in  thin  folia,  from  Snarum 
in  Norway,  where  it  occurs  imbedded  in  serpentine.  Hardness  »  2*0  (Hochstetter). 
Spedfic  gravity  B2*091(Rammelsberg).  It  dissolves  easily  and  with  effervescence 
in  adds,  retaining  its  solubility  after  i^ition.  Hermann  examined  a  mineral  fwhich 
he  called  Volknerite)  evidently  identicid  with  this,  from  Scheschemskaja  Gora  in  the 
Ural,  where  it  occurs  in  the  mica  slate,  together  with  chlorospinel,  hydrargillite,  and 
other  minerals,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  form  six-sided  prisms  deaving  perfectly 
parallel  to  the  terminal  faces.     Spedfic  gravity  »  2*04. 

Analyses,  a.  by  Hoch  stetter  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvii.  376). — b — e,  by  Eammelsberg 
{Mineralchemie,  p.  166).—/.  by  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvi.  237). 

a.  bm  Cm  dm  6,  f. 

Alumina         .        .  12*00  1925  17-78  1800  18-87  1696 
Ferric  oxide  .        .6-90 

Magnesia       .         .  3630  37*27  38*18  3730  3704  37*08 

Carbonic  anhydride  1064  2*61  606  7*32  7*30  392 

Water  .          .        .  32*66  41*69  87-99  37-38  3738  42*04 

Insoluble  residue    .     1*20  

99*60  100*72  10000  100*00  100  69  100*00 

Bammelsberg's  and  Hermann's  analyses,  abstracting  the  carbonic  acid,  lead  to  the 
formula  A1«0*.3H«0  +  6— 6{MgH).2H«0)  or  2A1«H»0» .  6— 6Mg«H*0«. 

BVHSOVS  AWTHOVBTXAXTB.  An  altered  form  of  asbestifbrm  tremolite 
(p.  169)  found  on  New  York  Island  and  in  Scotland. 
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I.    See  Zmc-BLOox. 

OH*N*0*. — ^An  add  belonging  to  the  uric  acid  group 
discoTered  by  Schliepep  (Ann.  Ch.  Fbann.  cvi.  11),  and  further  inyestigated  by 
Baeyer  {ibid,  cxxvii  11).  Schliepep,  who  assigned  to  it  the  formiila  C™'-H*2V0'*, 
once  obtained  it  accidentally  in  treating  uric  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  concen- 
trating the  mother-liquor  remaining  after  the  alloxan  (i.  135)  had  crystallised  out; 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  it  a  second  time.  It  was  really  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  diaJuric  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  uric  acid  (ii.  065),  and  in  Schlieper^s  experiment  was  decomposed  by  the  heat  of 
the  sand-bath  in  which  the  syrupy  liquid  haa  been  allowed  to  remain. 

Baeyer  obtains  hydurilic  acid  by  heating  dialuric  acid  with  glycerin  (which  acts 
merely  as  a  solvent)  to  about  160^,  the  dialuric  add  then  splitting  up  into  hydurilate 
of  anmionium,  formic  add,  and  carbonic  anhydride : 

6C*H«N«0*     «^     2C"H\NH«}N*0«  +  CHK)«  +   3C0«. 

Dialuric  acid.  Hydurilate  of  am- 

monium. 

Preparation  from  Uric  acid.-, — The  uric  acid  is  first  converted  into  alloxan  by 
Schlieper's  method  of  oxidation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium 
(i.  135) ;  and  the  alloxan,  after  being  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water,  filtered  from  the  un- 
altered uric  add,  and  decolorised  if  necessary  with  pure  animal  charcoal,  is  converted 
into  dialuric  acid  by  reduction  with  stannous  chloride.  For  this  purpose,  a  quantity 
of  tin  equal  to  the  weight  of  uric  acid  employed,  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  strong 
hydrochloric  add ;  the  still  hot  liquid  is  added  all  at  once  to  the  alloxan  solution ;  and 
more  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  till  the  volume  of  the  liquid  amounts  to  4  litres  for  a 
pound  of  uric  add  decomposed.  The  preceding  proportions  must  be  carefully  observed, 
for  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  tin,  alloxantin  is  obtained  instead  of  dialuric  add ; 
and  unless  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  used,  dialurate  of  tin  separates  in 
hard  crusts,  veiv  difficult  to  decompose.  On  leaving  the  strongly  acid  solution  to 
stand  for  a  day,  dialuric  acid  ciystallises  out  in  yellowish  stellate  groups  of  short  four- 
sided  prisms,  which  must  be  quickly  washed,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  The  quantity 
obtained  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  uric  add  employed. 

To  convert  the  dialuric  acid  into  hydurilic  add,  9  pts.  of  the  jperfectly  diy  substance 
is  mixed  in  a  capadous  flask  with  5  pts.  of  concentrated  elycenn  (as  it  is  obtained  by 
evaporation  in  a  basin  tUl  its  temperature  rises  to  160^),  and  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  140^ 
— 150^.  A  brisk  and  regular  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  then  takes  place,  and  as 
soon  as  this  ceases  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  have  become  solid,  the  temperature  is 
raised  for  a  short  time  to  160°,  and  the  glycerin,  after  cooling,  is  removed  by  washing. 
A  yellowish-white  granular  powder  is  then  left,  consisting  of  acid  hydurilate  of 
ammonium  (p.  221).  The  glycerin  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction,  but  acts  merely  as  a 
solvent. 

To  obtain  the  firae  add,  it  is  best  to  convert  the  acid  ammonium-salt  into  a  copper-salt 
and  decompose  this  salt  with  hydrochloric  add.  The  crude  ammonium-salt  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  ammonia  is  added  in  slight  excess,  and  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  is 
added  to  the  filtrate.  The  liquid  then  assumes  a  dark-green  colour,  and,  if  hot^  deposits 
on  cooling  red  warty  cxystals  of  neutral  hydurilate  of  copper.  This  salt  is  then  de- 
composed by  hot  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  hydurilic  acid  which  crystallises  out  is 
washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  dried  over  the  water-bath. 

Properties. — Hydimlic  add  prepared  as  above  forms  a  bulky  white  powder  having  a 
yellowish  tinge ;  by  once  re-cr^stallising  it  from  water,  it  may  be  obtained  quite  pure 
and  colourless.  It  is  veiy  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat  more  in  hot  water, 
and  crystallises  therefrom  on  cooling  in  small  four-sided  prisms  containing  4  at.  water, 
C*H*N*0*.4H*0.  It  is  also  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol^  which,  however,  does 
not  precipitate  it  from  the  aqueous  solution. — Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  de- 
composition, and  on  adding  water,  part  of  the  hydurilic  acid  separates  out  again.  In 
hydrochloric  acid  it  is  even  less  soluble  than  in  water,  and  is  gradually  predpitated 
by  it  from  the  aqueous  solution.  From  a  hot  concentrated  solution  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  add,  it  separates 
as  a  ciystalline  powder  consisting  of  rhombic  tablets  containing  2  at.  water  of  crys- 
tallisation :  C»H«N<0«.2H*0.  The  water,  amounting  to  6-86  per  cent  (2  at  «  677) 
is  gven  ofiTat  140°. 

Hydurilic  acid  bears  a  tolerably  high  temperature  without  decomposition ;  it  like- 
wise offers  considerable  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalis,  being  attacked  but  slowly 
and  without  blackening,  by  melting  potash,  with  formation  of  oxalic  add.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  redudng  agents ;  but  oxidising  agents,  such  as  chlorine,  bromine,  nitric  acid, 
oxide  of  silver,  peroxide  of  lead,  and  sesquichloride  of  iron,  attack  it  very  quickly, 
yielding  various  products.    When  heated  with  ferric  chloride,  it  yields  oxyhy* 
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darilie  acid,  an  add  not  yet  examined,  but  characterised  by  the  blood-red  coloar 
which  it  produoefl  with  ferric  salts.  With  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate 
of  potoMium,  hydurilic  add  yields  dichloro-hydurilic  acid,  C'H^CIWO*. — 
Fnming  nitric  acid  conTorts  it  into  alloxan  without  any  other  product;  but  with 
nitric  add  of  ordinary  strength,  it  yields  alloxan  together  with  viol  uric  acid, 
violantin  and  dilituric  acid  (ii.  965).  If  the  action  be  carried  on  to  the  end, 
with  aid  of  heat,  the  only  product  is  dilituric  add  *  ;  but  if  it  be  interrupted  at  an 
earlier  stage,  a  mixture  is  obtained,  yarying  in  compodtion  according  to  the  duration  of 
the  action: 

C^«N«0«  +  NHO»     -     C^H«N»0*  +  OH*NK)«  +  H*0; 

Hfdarilic  iidd.  Yioiurlc  Alloxan. 

acid. 

e^«N*0*  +   2NH0«     «     C*H«N«0»  +  C*H«NK)<  +  NHO«  +  H«0, 

HydarUie  Dilituric  AUozaii. 

acid.  acid. 

Dilituric  add  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  violuric  add, 
C*H»N«0»  «  C^H*N»0*  +  O  ;  and  violantin,  C''H«N«0»,  is  a  compound  of  the  two.  With 
nitrous  acid,  the  same  products  are  obtained.  With  nitrite  of  potassium  and  excess  of 
nitrous  add,  the  products  are  violurate  of  potassium  and  alloxan: 

C^«N*0«  +  NKO«  +  2NH0«     =     C^H*KN«0*    +  C^H^NH)*  +  2H*0   +   2N0. 

Hydurilic  Violurare  of  Alloxan, 

add.  potaxfliuin, 

Hydurilic  add  is  most  distinctly  characterised  by  the  splendid  dark-green  colour 
which  the  add  and  its  salts  produce  in  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The  colour  is 
destroyed  by  strong  acids  and  alkalis,  also  by  heat,  the  hydurilic  acid  then  decomposing 
and  the  colour  changing  to  red.  Characteristic  also  are  the  chalk-white  predpitates 
produced  on  adding  hydrochloric  add  to  the  alkaline  solution,  and  the  reactions  with 
hydrochloric  add  and  chlorate  of  potassium  and  with  nitric  add,  just  mentioned. 

Bj^orilatos.  Hydurilic  acid  is  dibasic,  yielding  both  acid  and  neutral  salts.  It 
dissolTes  easily  in  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  forming  moderately  soluble  salts ;  the 
other  hydurilates  are  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble.  These  salts  cannot,  however,  in 
general  be  obtained  by  double  decompodtion,  since  the  acid  has  a  great  tendency  to 
fonn  double  salts;  they  must  therefore  be  prepared  with  the  free  add.  The  acid 
decomposes  most  metallic  chlorides,  forming  add  salts ;  also  acetates,  with  formation 
of  neutral  salts,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  ammonium-  and  potas8ium-salt& 

Hydurilates  of  Ammonium.  — The  acid  salt,  C»H»(NH*)N*0«,  obtained  by 
heating  dialuric  add  in  glycerin  (p.  220),  is  nearly  pure,  having  only  a  faint  yellowish 
colour.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  in  crusts 
and  granules.  By  solution  in  hot  dilute  ammonia,  and  predpitation  with  acetic  add, 
it  is  obtained  quite  pure,  in  small  octahedral  crystals,  which,  no wever,  soon  lose  their 
form.    Strong  adds  remove  only  part  of  the  ammonia.    The  crystals  are  anhydrous. 

The  neutral-^t,  C^H\KH^)'0*  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  add  salt  with  ammonia^ 
and  separates  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  by  rapid  cooling  in  needles  containing  2  at. 
water ;  it  is  also  obtained  in  the  same  form  by  precipitation  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
in  which  it  is  insoluble.  The  solution  when  left  to  stand,  or  slowly  evaporated,  deposits 
large  shining  monoclinic  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits,  containing  4  at.  water,  and 
effloresdng,  with  loss  of  water  and  ammonia^  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (For  Kammols- 
beig^s  determination  of  the  form  of  these  crystals,  see  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  19.) 
The  salt  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  very  easily  in  ammonia,  and  is  completely 
predpitated  therefrom  by  alcohol  in  amorphous  flocks  or  in  needles. 

Hydurilate  of  Barium  (neutral),  C*H*Ba*N*0*.2H'0,  is  obtained  as  an  amor* 
phous  predpitate,  which  soon  becomes  crystalline,  on  adding  a  hot  solution  of  hydurilic 
add  to  acetate  of  barium. 

Hydurilates  of  Calcium,  —  The  acid  salt,  C«H»CaN*0«.8H»0,  separates,  on 
adding  hydurilic  add  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  caldum,  in  small  shining  prisms, 
insoluble  in  water.  The  neutral  salt,  C^H^Ca'N^O'.eH^O,  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
acetate  of  calcium  with  hydurilic  acid,  as  an  amorphous  predpitate,  which  becomes 
crystalline  on  standing.    It  gives  off  2  at.  water  at  130^. 

Hydurilates  of  Copper,— The  amd  salt,  C"H*CuNK)«.8H«0,  is  obtained  by 
adding  cnpric  acetate  to  excess  of  hydurilic  add,  or  by  mixing  the  acid  with  cupric 
sulphate.  From  concentrated  solutions  it  separates  in  green  needles ;  from  more  dilute 
solutions,  in  thin  prisms  of  a  shining  yellow  colour.    It  is  decomposed  by  excess  of 

•  Seblleper'f  **  citro .hydurilic  add,"  obtained  by  the  action  of  hot  nitric  add  on  hydurilk  add,  wai 
mott  probably  dUitarie  acid  cont^dnlng  potash,  derived  from  the  impure  hydariUc  acid  used.  (B  aey  e  r, 
Aiui.Ch.  PlianB.cxxTli.211.) 
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strong  acids.  When  heated,  it  gives*  off  the  whole  of  its  water,  and  is  converted  into 
a  red  powder  of  the  anhydrous  bait,  which  is  also  precipitated  immediately  from  hot 
solutions. 

The  neutral  salt,  C'H^Cu^^O'.SH^O,  is  obtained  by  adding  hydurilic  acid  to  excess 
of  cupric  acetate,  or  by  mixing  the  neutral  ammonium-  or  soaium>salt  with  cuprie 
sulphate.  Cold  dilute  solutions  yield  a  red  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  salt,  consisting 
of  short  needles ;  warm  concentrated  solutions,  a  dark  brown-red  precipitate  of  the 
anhydrous  salt«  The  red  salt  is  converted  by  heat  into  the  brown  salt,  giving  off  its 
water,  but  recovers  it  in  contact  in  water.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric add,  yielding  hydurilic  acid  and  chloride  of  copper. 

Hydurilates  of  Iron, — The  ferric  salt  is  a  dark  green,  easily  decomposible  pre- 
cipitate; ihe  ferrous  salt  is  a  white  precipitate  which  soon  turns  green. 

Hydurilate  of  Lead  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  obtained  by  adding  hydurilic  acid  to  neutral  acetate 
of  lead. 

Hydurilate  of  Potassium  has  not  been  obtained  in  definite  form.  A  solution  of 
hyduriHc  acid  in  potash  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  yields  hydurilic  acid  containing 
variable  quantities  of  potash;  alcohol  also  throws  down  from  the  same  solution  a 
substance  containing  more  potash  than  the  neutral  salt  would  contain. 

Hydurilate  of  Silver. — ^Acetate  of  silver  forms  with  hydurilic  acid  small  shining 
prisms,  which  soon  turn  grey :  with  a  cold  solution  of  hydurilate  of  ammonium,  it 
forms  a  white  precipitate ;  with  a  warm  solution,  ciystals  which  soon  turn  black.  On 
boiling  the  silver-salt  with  water,  silver  is  reduced,  and  the  hydurilic  acid  is  oxidised, 
forming  oxyhydurilic  acid  (p.  221). 

Hydurilate  of  Sodium,  C'H*Na'NW.5*0,  is  obtained  by  acidulating  a  solution 
of  hydurilic  acid  in  strong  soda-ley  with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  alcohol.  The  neutral 
salt  then  separates  in  small,  colourless,  shining  prisms,  which  are  moderately  soluble 
in  cold,  easUy  in  hot  water.     The  acid-salt  does  not  appear  to  exist 

Hydurilates  of  Zinc. — The  add  salt,  C*H*ZnN*0*,  crystallises  from  a  solution 
of  zinc-chloride  mixed  with  hydurilic  acid,  in  beautiful  feathery  groups  of  needles 
having  a  strong  lustre.  The  neutral  salt,  C*H*Zn'N*0*.4H*0,  separates  on  mixing 
hydunlic  acid  with  excess  of  zinc-solution,  as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  which 
soon  becomes  crystalline. 

moblorobydiiflllo  aoid«  CH^CPN^O*. — This  compound  is  prepared  on  adding 
chlorate  of  potassium  by  small  portions,  and  with  constant  stirring,  to  a  pasty  mixture  of 
hydurilic  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  A  snow-white  powder  is  thus  obtained,  which  is 
vexy  slightly  soluble  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  and  is  most  easily  purified  by  dissolving 
it  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  exerts  but  little  action  on  it,  but  thickens  when  heatea 
with  it  over  the  water-bath,  and,  on  gradual  addition  of  water,  deposits  the  chlorinated 
acid  in  small  rhombic  crystals,  containing  C"H^C1'N^0*.4H^0.  It  is  especially  per- 
manent in  acid  liquids,  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine,  and  but  slowly  by  warm  nitric 
acid,  with  formation  of  dilituric  acid,  but  is  easily  decomposed  by  alkalis. 

Dichlorohydurilic  acid  is  a  strong  dibasic  acid,  which  dissolves  in  alkalis,  especially 
with  aid  of  heat,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solutions  turn  red 
on  boiling,  yielding  a  metallic  chloride,  and  an  acid  not  yet  examined. 

The  neutral  potassium-salt,  C*H*K*C1*N*0*.4H*0,  crystallises  from  a  warm  solution 
of  potash  saturated  with  the  acid  in  small,  beautiful  six-sided  tables.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water.  It  retains  its  water  of  crystallisation  at 
120^ ;  at  a  stronger  heat  it  turns  red  and  decomposes. 

BTOSZVB.  (Wohler  and  Lessen,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  cxxi.  374. — ^Lessen, 
Dissertation.) — An  oiganic  base  occurring,  together  with  cocaine,  in  coca-leaves 
(i.  1069).  To  extract  the  two  bases,  the  leaves  are  exhausted  with  rain-water  at  a 
temperature  of  60°  to  80° ;  the  United  extracts  are  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  and  filtered;  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphate  of  sodium,  asain  filtered  and  concentrated ;  and  the  concentrated  liquid,  after 
being  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  is  agitated  four  or  six  times 
with  ether  to  extract  the  cocaine.  The  remaining  liquid  mixed  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  again  shaken  with  ether,  yields  hygrine  and  a 
neutral  oil  having  the  odour  of  tobacco.  These  substances  remain  when  Uie  ether  is 
distilled  off;  and  on  further  heating  the  residue,  till  it  boils,  the  temperature  quickly 
rises  to  above  280°,  and  a  brown  alkaline  oil  distils  over,  while  a  black  resin  is  left 
behind.  When  the  distillate  is  maintained  at  140*^,  for  some  hours,  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  the  greater  part  passes  over  of  a  yellow  colour  (a),  while  the  remainder 
volatilises  only  at  140°  to  230°,  and  condenses  to  a  thick  brown  oil  (6).  Hygrine  is 
contained  in  both  portions ;  that  in  b,  however,  is  contaminated  with  a  neutral  oil ; 
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that  in  a  with  an  easily  Tohitilised  subetance.  To  remove  a  little  ammonia  present^  a 
is  converted  into  oxalate,  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  eolation 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  caustic  potash,  which  separates  the  hygrine 
in  the  form  of  oil.  The  alkaline  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
when  the  hvgrine,  dissolved  in  the  water,  passes  over  (by  adding  water  to  the  residue 
and  again  distilling  to  diyness,  a  further  quantity  may  be  obtained),  and  is  extracted 
fiiom  the  distillate  by  ether ;  on  again  distilling  the  ethereal  solution,  the  hygrine 
remains  behind.  The  neutral  oil  in  5  is  removed  by  dissolving  b  in  water  containing 
hydroohloiic  acid,  shaking  the  solution  with  ether,  and  separating  the  ethereal  layer ; 
after  ^^dh,  the  aeid  solution  is  supersaturated  with  caustic  soda,  and  the  hygrine 
taken  up  by  ether,  as  in  the  treatment  of  a.    (Lossen.) 

Hygrine  is  a  thick,  pale-yellow  oil,  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  a  burning 
taste,  and  an  odour  of  trimethylamine.  It  produces  white  clouds  with  the  volatile 
adds ;  distils  veiy  slowly  with  vapour  of  water.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous. 

Hygrine  does  not  dissolve  in  water  in  all  proportions.  The  aqueous  solution  forms 
a  white  precipitate  with  dichloride  of  tiHy  yellowish  with  suipIuUe  of  iron^  light  blue 
with  stdpktUe  of  copper;  on  boiling  the  solution,  thQ  copper  precipitate  becomes 
granular,  but  not  brown.  Hygrine  forms  white  precipitates  with  chloride  of  mercury 
and  nitrate  ofeilver;  the  silver  precipitate  quickly  turns  brown. 

Hygrine  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid^  forming  deliquescent  crystals.  The 
aqueoos  hydrochlorate  forms  a  brown  flocculent  precipitate  with  di-iodide  of  potassium^ 
red-white  with  dichloride  of  tin^  white  with  corrosive  sublimate^  partly  flocculent  and 
partly  in  oily  drops.  With  dichloride  of  platinum  it  forms  dirty  white-yellow  (or  red) 
flakes,  which  are  decomposed  by  heating  the  liquid,  and  do  not  appear  in  very  dilute 
solutions.  Picric  acid  throws  down  from  hydrochlorate  of  hygrine  a  yellow  powder  ; 
gaUotanme  add,  a  white  poecipitate. 

Hygrine  dissolves  in  aUohol  and  in  ether, 

ROBOMWnHB.  BTOSOIKBTKT.  A  Hygrometer  (^<{s,  moist;  iUrpo¥, 
measure)  is  any  instrument  which  measures  the  amount  or  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  There  are,  however,  several  kinds  of  hygrometers  which  measure,  or  are 
said  to  measure  moisture,  by  entirely  different  modes,  and  the  problem  itself — to  esti- 
mate the  degree  of  moistness  of  the  air — ^is  found  on  examination  to  be  quite  ambiguous. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  attend  to  the  principles  of  the  subject. 

Principlee  of  Hygrometry. — Water,  both  liquid  and  solid,  always  tends  to  assume 
the  gaseous  ftnrm,  and  in  so  doing  exerts  an  elastic  force  increasing  as  the  temperature 
In  fff,  565  the  curve  ABG^is  drawn  so  as  to  represent  the  law  of  the  elastic 


rises. 


force  of  aqueous  vapour :  if  the  divisions  along  the  horizontal  axis  represent  the  tem- 

Fig,  565. 
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perature  of  the  water  in  degrees  Fahr.,  the  perpendicular  lines  drawn  from  them  to  the 
carve,  being  measured,  will  give  the  corresponding  force  of  its  vapour  estimated  in  the 
height  of  the  column  of  mercury  which  it  would  he  able  to  sustain. 

The  elastic  force  obviously  increases  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  temperature,  and,  in 
cnder  that  such  increasing  force  may  be  exerted  when  water  is  confined  in  a  given  space, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  larger  and  larger  quantity  of  water  should  become  vapour.  It  is 
true  that  if  the  weight  of  vapour  be  not  increased,  its  elastic  force  will  rise  with  its 
temperature,  but  in  a  much  less  ratio.  For  aqueous  vapour,  like  any  other  gas,  tends  to 
expand  by  ^th  part  of  its  volume  at  32°  F.  for  every  degree  of  increased  temperature. 
Thus,  if  the  vapour  which  rises  from  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°  F.  and  has  the 
elastic  force  of  *518  inch  be  confined  in  the  same  space,  but  apart  from  water,  and 
heated,  its  elastic  force  will  rise  in  a  manner  represented  by  the  straight  line  ££ 
{fig,  666) ;  bat  if  more  water  be  present  to  supply  additional  vapour,  the  el^tic  force  of 
the  whole  vapour  would  rise,  as  shown  by  the  curve  BC. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vapour  at  60^  F.  be  cooled,  it  will,  as  a  gas,  tend  to  exert 
an  elastic  force  falling  as  the  straight  line  BD.  Bat  the  elastic  force  which  liquid 
water  exerts  falls  more  rapidly,  as  shown  by  the  curve  BA ;  hence  part  of  the  vapour 
must  be  condensed  to  the  liquid  condition  until  the  elastic  force  of  the  remainder  is 
not  sreater  than  that  which  rises  from  water  at  that  temperature.  The  following 
definitions  will  now  be  understood  Aqueous  vapour  is  said  to  be  saturated^  and  of 
maximum  elaatic  forces  when  any  reduction  of  temperature,  or  any  increase  of  pressure, 
would  cause  some  of  the  vapour  to  be  condensed.  The  temperature  of  saturated 
vapour  is  said  to  be  at  the  dew-point  Thus  aqueous  vapour  of  60^  F.  and  of  an  elastic 
force  of  '518  inch  is  saturated,  and  60^  is  its  dew-pomt  Any  portion  of  aqueous 
vapour  has  a  dew-point ;  for  the  temperature  may  always  be  reduced  so  low  that  a 
portion  will  be  condensed  by  any  further  reduction. 

What  is  true  of  aqueous  vapour  alone  is  also  true  of  aqueous  vapour  mixed  with  air: 
for  it  is  a  law  tiiat  mixed  gases  do  not  exert  their  pressure  upon  each  other.  The 
only  difiference  is,  that  vapour  does  not  spread  so  rapidly  into  a  space  occupied  by  air 
as  it  does  into  a  vacuous  space.  In  an  indefinitely  smaU  space,  then,  the  vapour  and 
air  may  be  considered  perfectly  independent  of  each  other.  The  la^r  the  volume, 
the  longer  do  we  n^ed  to  wait  until  diffusion  has  produced  perfect  mixture.*  Air  is 
said  to  be  saturated  with  moisture  when  the  aqueous  vapour  it  contains  is  of  maximum 
elastic  force.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  then  called  its  dew-point  <— for  any  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  would  cause  the  condensation  of  some  vapour  in  the  form  of  dewy 
particles. 

The  degree  of  humidity^  or  of  saturation^  is  the  ratio  which  the  vapour  in  the  air 
bears  to  what  it  might  contain.    (See  Hba.t,  pp.  81,  83.) 

Condensiiiff  Bygrometem  are  those  which,  bj  cooling  the  air  until  the  contained 
vapour  begins  to  be  condensed,  indicate  the  dew-point,  and  thus  enable  us  to  learn  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour.  Dalton  first  proposed  this  method  of  Hygrometry,  using 
a  cup  of  cold  water.  Le  Roi  proposed  the  use  of  ice  for  this  purpose;  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  hygrometer,  the  dew-point  may  be  ascertained  veiy  accuratdy,  by 
exposing  to  the  air  a  small  bright  metal  cup,  for  instance  a  platinum  crucible, 
containing  water  cooled  by  ice  or  by  some  salt,  such  as  sal-ammoniac  or  nitrate  of  am- 
monium, dissolved  in  it.  The  water  is  to  be  stirred  with  the  bulb  of  a  small  thermometer, 
and  the  degree  noted  at  which  dew  begins  to  form  or  to  evaporate  on  the  bright  metallic 
surfiice. 

DanielTs  Hygrometer  was  the  first  accurate  instrument  invented,  and  may  still  be 
used  to  determine  the  dew-point  with  considerable  ease  and  exactness  {DanidTs 

Meteorological  Essays,  p.  127).  It  consists  (fig.  566)  of  a 
small  glass  siphon,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a  thin  glass 
bulb  about  If  inch  in  diameter.  The  longer  leg  ab  is 
about  4  inches  long  and  contains  a  small  but  veiy  delicate 
thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  is  within  the  terminal 
glass  ball.  The  siphon  contains  so  much  common  ether 
as  when  poured  into  the  lower  bulb  e  will  rather  more 
than  half  cover  the  enclosed  thermometer-bulb.  Before 
the  tube  is  sealed  up,  the  ether  is  boiled,  so  as  to  drive  out 
the  whole  of  the  air.  The  essential  part  of  the  instru- 
ment is  completed  by  covering  the  upper  bulb  d  with 
muslin  and  gilding  a  part  of  the  lower  bulb.  It  is  now 
usual,  however,  to  make  this  lower  bulb  of  black  glass. 
The  siphon-tube  is  placed  for  use  upon  the  little  stand 
which  contains  the  second  thermometer/,  in  order  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  may  be  observed  at  the  same 
time  as  its  dew-point 

To  make  an  observation,  all  the  ether  within  the 
instrument  is  first  poured  into  the  lower  bulb.  Then 
taking  a  bottle  of  common  ether,  a  few  drops  are  poured 
upon  the  muslin  of  the  upper  bulb.  Its  evaporation  cools 
the  bulb  and  condenses  the  ether  vapour  within.  Fresh 
vapour  flows  along  the  bent  tube  from  the  lower  bulb,  and, 
in  the  manner  of  WoUaston's  cryophorus,  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  lower  bulb  is  gradually  reduced,  until  the  dew-point  of  the  surrounding 
air  is  reached,  and  dew  may  be  observed  forming  upon  the  gilded  or  blackened  surface 
of  the  bulb.  The  dew-point,  as  shown  by  the  included  thermometer,  is  then  to  be 
read,  but  accuracy  is  only  to  be  attained  by  observing  several  successive  depositions 

*  A  neglect  of  thii  fkct  hat  M  many  eminent  meteorologiitu  to  consider  the  atmotphntt  at  com- 
poted  of  two  independent  atmotpheret,  nameljr  of  aqueout  vapour  and  of  the  other  gaaea.  Nothing  car 
be  more  erroneout. 


Fig.  666. 
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and  enpomtioDi  of  dew  in  a  nuimier  Mly  dascribed  ntid»  the  head  of  Bcgnanlt'n 
Hygrometer. 

The  hygrometeF  of  Dtuiiall,  bowever  elegant  uid  plessing  in  theory,  baa  maJiy 
sonrcea  of  inconvenieiKe  and  ioaccunicy.  The  exprnditure  of  ethpF  is  cooaiderabte  and 
eoctly,  and  in  B  hot  and  dry  eliniBte  it  ia  very  dimcolt  t«  obtain  any  depoaition  of  dew, 


daring  Uie  long-contiDned  manipulation  and  close  observation  of  the  inslmment  which 
!■  always  necessary.  The  warmth  and  moiature  of  the  hand  and  body  are  sure  to  affect 
the  indications  of  lioth  thermometfra.  The  cold  ether  tapoiir  flowing  &om  the  npper 
bnib  ma;  also  canse  inaccuracy.  The  last  and  most  importnct  ohjection  is  that  cold 
is  produced  only  at  the  snrfkce  of  the  ether  in  tiie  lower  bulb,  and  there  is  no  agitation 
of  the  liquid  to  ensure  uniformity  of  temperature.  Hence  the  internal  thermometer 
may  often  indicate  a  temperature  some  degi^ea  different  &om  that  at  which  deir  is  being 
deposited.  This  objectJon  is  partially  remedied  by  making  the  lower  bolb  oblique,  so 
that  one  part  of  it  ihall  be  nearly  in  mntact  with  the  tbermometer-bnlh  within. 
Daniell,  well  aware  of  this  objectioii,  remarks  that  dew  will  first  be  deposited  iu  a 
drcle  round  the  bulb  near  to  the  surface  of  the  ether,  and  direcle  that  the  tiiennometer- 
bulb  shall  he  placed  ao  aa  lo  be  cut  by  the  auriace  of  the  ether. 

Sabsc^uent  to  Daniell's  invention,  several  dew-point  ioBtruments  were  devised,  in 
which  the  evaporation  of  ether  waa  made  to  Cool  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  and  cause 
•  deposit  of  dew,  either  upon  the  bulb  or  a  metallic  capsule  in  a  more  simple  manner. 
Such  is  that  of  Jones  (FhiL  Trans.  [16261  avi.  pt  ii.  53).  Of  a  similar  nptiire  are 
tha  Ig/grfHiiilrt  a  capntte  and  the  it/ffroBiilre  a  virole  iTor  of  Ponillet  (El^m.  de. 
niys.  [Tth  ed.  1856]  iL  739).  That  of  M.  Belli  ^Ann.  Ch.  Phya.  [3]  sv.  SOfl)  is 
di^rent  and  very  ingenioua,  giving  a  continual  indication  of  the  dew-point. 

Connell's  Hifffnn>uter,t fry  lately  proposed,  and  to  some  extent,  we  believe,  brought 
into  use.  coosiatB  of  a  thermoineler  with  ite  bulb  immersed  in  ether,  contained  within 
a  small  metal  ^obe.  A  common  exhausting  syringe  is  used  to  cause  the  evaporation 
of  the  ether,  and  the  dew-point  is  then  ascertaiQed.  exactly  as  in  Daniell's  or  B^;aanlf  a 
bygrometar.  This  method  preeeuts  some  slight  advantages  over  Daniell'a,  but  retains 
aU  ita  worat  causes  oferror  and  inconvenience.    It  is  also  an  expensive  instrument,  and 


cannot  compare  wilL  Itegnanlt's  Condenser  Hygrometar  either  in  Iheoi;  tn 

It  is  deacribed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Soyal  Society  of  Edinbu^h  zxL,  and  Phil. 

U»g.  [4]  viii.  81. 

Dr.  George  Cumming's  ^wn»n«^  (Quar.  Jonr.  of  ScL  &c  1828,  Jan.  to  Jnne, 
p.  403)  seems  Srst  to  have  intriMnced  a  method  now  Anally  adopted  as  the  best  It 
eonsated  (fig.  5S7)  of  a  tiiin  glass  or  metallic  tube 

eoDtsining   a   delicate   thermometer  enveloped  in    f^_  gil.  Fig.  SSS. 

«>oiige  or  other  porona  aubstance,  upon  which  a 
little  etber  was  to  be  poured.  Almost  any  degree 
of  artificial  cold  coold  Uien  be  prodnced  by  a  stream 
of  air  from  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  other  pneomatic 
eontrivaiice.  The  only  important  objection  to  this 
instnunent  is  the  preaence  of  a  epongy  or  porous 
■ubstanoe,  which  would  prevent  pertect  uniformity  of 
temperatnre  within  the  tube. 

Dobereiner  further  proposed  ■  hygrometer  in 
which  a  current  of  air  from  a  forcing  pump  is  made 
to  traverse  the  ether,  disposed  as  in  Daoiell's  instru- 
ment, and  thns  produce  cold  by  evaporation.  (Pogg. 
Ann.  IxT.  339.) 

Begnanlt's  Condnuer  HygromeUr  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  XV.  129)  may  be  described  as  a  perfect 
instrometit  of  ita  Und.  In  its  complete  form  {Jig. 
H8)  it  consists  of  a  very  tliin  and  Inightly  policed 
■ilver  thimble  a,  46  mm.  high  and  20  mm.  in 
diameter,  fitted  to  the  glass  tube  b,  which  again  is 
fixed  by  the  small  latenl  tube  t,  and  the  metallic 
tnbe  d,  to  the  stand.  The  upper  end  of  the  glass 
tube  b  ia  dosed  by  a  cork,  bearing  a  thin  glass 
tube  €,  descending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  silver 
thimble,  and  a  veiy  delicate  and  accurate  thermo- 
meter, the  pear-shaped  bnlb  of  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  thimble.  A  second  exactly  similar  thermo- 
meter, similarly  placed  within  a  glass  tube  and  silver 
tlumble,  is  moonted  on  the  other  side  of  the  si     ' 

to  the  tube  h  ta  will  rather 
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more  than  fill  the  thimble  to  the  level  /,  and  the  cork  being  fitted  in  air  tight,  the  in- 
Btrament  is  put  in  connection,  by  means  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  ^,  with  a  common  aspi* 
rator,  by  which  an  exactly  regulated  fiow  of  air  through  the  instrument  may  be  obtained. 
The  aspirator,  which  may  have  a  capacity  of  3  or  4  litres  (3  or  4  quarts)  is  placed  close 
to  the  observer,  and  the  hygrometer  may  be  at  some  distance,  for  instance  outside  a 
window,  being  observed,  if  necessary,  with  a  telescope. 

Now  when  water  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  aspirator,  air  is  drawn  through  the 
tube,  and  bubbling  up  through  the  ether,  causes  a  more  or  less  rapid  evaporation.  The 
temperature  of  the  e^er  is  thus  slowly  reduced,  and  from  its  constant  agitation  by  the 
stream  of  air,  the  silver  thimble  and  the  thermometer-bulb  are  maintained  at  an  exactly 
similar  temperature.  After  a  minute  or  two  at  the  most,  dew  will  begin  to  form  on 
the  thimble  and  will  be  very  visible  on  its  brightly  polished  sur&ce.  The  ther- 
mometer is  instantly  to  be  read,  and  the  stream  from  the  aspirator  to  be  stopped. 
Suppose  that  the  reading  observed  is  48*1^  F.,  the  deposit  of  dew  may  increase  for  a 
few  moments,  but  will  soon  becin  to  evaporate  again,  the  thermometer  rising.  At  the 
moment  that  the  dew  entirely  disappears,  read  the  thermometer  again  ;  let  it  be  49*3. 
Considering  that  dew  requires  a  short  time  to  form  or  evaporate  in  a  visible  degree,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  dew-point  lies  between  48*1  and  49*3.  Let  an  exceedingly  slow 
current  of  air  be  now  drawn  through  the  ether,  so  that  the  thermometer  is  very 
g^dually  reduced  to  49'2,  49*1,  49*0,  and  so  on.  The  point  at  which  dew  first  appears 
may  now  be  observed  with  much  greater  accuracy ;  let  it  be  48*8.  Still  it  is  probable 
that  48*8  is  somewhat  below  the  exact  dew-point.  I^  when  the  current  is  stopped,  the 
small  deposit  of  dew  vanishes  at  49*0,  we  may  consider  the  mean,  or  48*9,  to  be  the  true 
dew-point ;  but  if  necessary  we  may,  by  still  slower  procedure,  approximate  even  more 
closely.  "  All  these  operations,"  observes  M.  Regnault,  "  take  more  time  to  describe 
than  to  execute ;  with  a  little  practice,  three  or  four  minutes  are  sufficient  for  deter- 
mining the  dew-point  almost  within  ^^  of  a  degree  Centigrade." 

At  the  same  time,  the  second  thermometer  is  to  be  read,  to  give  the  common  tempe- 
rature of  the  air.  From  its  parallel  circumstances  and  position,  its  indications  would 
be  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  other ;  hence  the  difference  of  the  two  gives  the  depres- 
sion of  the  dew-point  free  from  almost  all  kinds  of  error.  It  is  obvious  that  all  the 
objectionable  points  in  Daniell's  hygrometer  aro  avoided  in  this  admirable  instru- 
ment. The  only  remaining  objection  is  the  inconvenience  of  keeping  or  carrying  about 
a  laige  aspirator,  and  frequently  filling  it  with  water.  In  the  Kew  Observatoiy,  the 
asi>irator  is  in  the  form  of  a  circular  Allows,  to  the  lower  movable  board  of  which  a 
weight  is  attached.  Mr.  Welsh  also  proposed  to  expand  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  e 
into  a  small  funnel  by  which  fresh  ether  may  readily  be  introduced. 

Lieut.  Noble  has  obtained  dew  with  this  hygrometer,  at  all  temperatures  down  to 
—  35°,  the  limit  of  graduation  of  his  thermometer,  the  only  requisites  when  the  dew- 
point  is  very  low  being  patience  and  pure  ether.     (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xi.  306.) 

Several  London  instrument-makers  have  rendered  this  instrument  less  expensive  hy 
omitting  the  second  thermometer  and  its  appendnges.  They  have  likewise  substituted 
a  closed  tube  of  black  glass  for  the  polished  silver  thimble.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  an 
improvement,  for  the  dew  is  even  more  visible  on  the  black  surface,  and  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  the  silver  bright  is  avoided ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  uniformity  of 
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temperature  is  not  so  rigorously  ensured.  As  regards  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  we  think  it  is  best  learnt  by  an  ordinary 
thermometer  freely  exposed,  and  that  Regnault's  parallel  ar- 
rangement of  the  second  thermometer,  although  beautiful  in 
theory,  is  actually  erroneous  and  undesirable  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  instrument. 

Except,  however,  for  refined  researches  or  long  continued  series 
of  observation,  a  much  simpler  apparatus  will  serve.   The  prac- 
tical chemist  has  only  to  take  a  common  test-tube,  containing 
^^gss^'**^'  about  I^  inch  depth  of  ether,  insert  somewhat  loosely  a  delicate 

ij^  tube-thermometer  and  glass  tube,  as  shown  in  /^.  669,  and  g**ntly 

;  £n  blow  with  the  mouth  through  the  bent  tube  a,  and  the  whole 

process  of  observation  can  be  conducted  almost  as  well  as  in 
Kegnault's  complete  instrument.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the 
tube  a  of  considerable  length,  that  the  moistness  and  warmth  of 
the  body  and  the  breath  may  not  affect  the  air  surrounding  the 
tube.  The  writer  had  used  such  an  apparatus  daily  for  many 
months  before  noticing  that  Regnault  meotions  its  successful 
use. 
ByiTometry  by  Bvaporatton.— Dr.  Hutton  of  Edin- 
burgh first  suggested  that  die  degree  of  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the 
air,  would  depend  upon  and  therefore  indicate  the  moistness  of  the  air.    Leslie  again 
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Tery  distiiietly  stated  this  principle  (Leslie,  On  the  Belaiiona  of  Air  to  Heat  and 
Moisture^  1813,  p.  39),  and  reduced  it  to  practice  by  covering  one  of  the  bnlbs  of  his 
diffisrential  air-tnermometer  with  wet  muslin.  The  motion  of  the  column  of  water 
towards  the  moist  bolb^  of  course,  shows  the  depression  of  the  temperature  of  evapo- 
ration.  This  hygrometer  might  yet,  we  think,  be  often  used  in  certain  researches,  and 
mi^t  be  added  to  the  common  weather-glass. 

The  Dry'  and  Wet-Bulb  Hygrometer,  caUed  on  the  Continent  the  PeyohroTneier  (^xP^Sf 
cold;  v^fWy  measure),  is  formed  of  two  similar  delicate  thermometers  placed  in  a 
gentle  current  of  air,  tJie  bulb  of  one  thermometer  being  covered  with  muslin  and  kept 
moist  by  a  cotton  thread  leading  from  a  small  reservoir  of  rain  or  distilled  water.  The 
dry-bulb  thermometer  indicates  the  true  temperature  of  the  air ;  the  other  will  be 
found  to  remain  stationary  at  a  temperature  said  to  be  that  of  evaporation,  which  is 
usually  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  air.  In  saturated  or  moist  air,  the  thermo- 
meters read  alike ;  the  difference  increases  in  some  proportion  to  the  drynese  of  the  air, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  (uyness  in  many  practical  matters, 
such  as  the  ventilation  of  dwelling-houses,  halls,  plant-houses  and  so  on. 

From  observations  of  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometers,  it  is  farther  possible,  by 
means  of  tables  previously  determined  by  experiment,  or  by  calculation  from  a  priori 
prindplesy  to  det«rmine  the  existing  tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  other  hygrometric 
data.  The  most  trustworthy  table  for  such  reductions  is  the  following,  whidb  has  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  Glaisher  from  the  combination  of  all  the  simultaneous  observations 
of  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometers  with  Daniell's  hygrometer,  taken  at  the  Boyal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  from  the  year  1841  to  1854,  with  some  observations  taken  at 
high  temperatures  in  India,  and  others  at  Toronto. 

Tablb  I.  To  obtain  the  dew-point,  multiply  the  difference  of  reading  of  the  thermo- 
meters  by  the  factor  opposite  the  dry-btdo  reading,  and  subtract  the  product  from  the 
dry-bulb  reading. 


Drr-tmlb 

Dry-bulb 

Dry-bulb 

Dry-bulb 

tberaio- 

Factor. 

thermo- 

Factor. 

thermo- 

Factor. 

thermo- 

Factor. 

meter  F. 

meter  F. 

meter  K. 

meter  F. 

• 

l(P 

8-78 

330 

301 

56° 

1-94 

78«> 

1-69 

11 

8-78 

34 

2-77 

57 

1-92 

79 

1-69 

12 

8-78 

35 

2-60 

6^ 

1-90 

80 

1-68 

13 

8-77 

36 

2-50 

59 

1-89 

81 

1-68 

14 

8-76 

37 

2-42 

60 

1-88 

82 

1-67 

15 

8-75 

38 

2*36 

61 

1-87 

83 

1-67 

16 

8-70 

39 

232 

62 

1-86 

84 

1-66 

17 

8-62 

40 

2-29 

63 

1-85 

85 

1-65 

18 

8-50 

41 

2-26 

64 

1-83 

86 

1-65 

19 

8-34 

42 

2*23 

65 

1-82 

87 

1-64 

20 

8-14 

43 

2-20 

66 

1-81 

88 

1-64 

21 

7-88 

44 

218 

67 

1-80 

89 

1*63 

22 

7*60 

45 

216 

68 

1-79 

90 

1-63 

23 

7-28 

46 

214 

69 

1-78 

91 

1-62 

24 

6-92 

47 

212 

70 

1-77 

92 

1-62 

25 

653 

48 

210 

71 

1-76 

93 

1-61 

26 

608 

49 

208 

72 

1-75 

94 

1-60 

27 

5-61 

50 

206 

73 

1-74 

95 

1-60 

28 

512 

51 

204 

74 

1-73 

96 

1-59 

29 

4B3 

52 

202 

75 

1-72 

97 

1-59 

30 

415 

53 

2-00 

76 

1-71 

98 

1-58 

31 

3-70 

54 

1-98 

77 

1-70 

99 

1-68 

32 

3-32 

65 

1-96 

As  an  example,  let  the  dry-bulb  thermometer  stand  at  64*3^  F.,  and  the  wet-bulb  at 
60-8®. 

64'3  —  60*8  «  3*5  »  difference  of  readings. 

The  &etor  to  be  used  is  1*83  opposite  64°,  the  nearest  degree  to  64*3. 

64-3  -  3-6  X  1-83  «  57-9®  -  dew-point. 

In  the  FhiL  Msg.  [4]  xi.  304,  is  a  table  for  reduction  of  dry  and  wet-bulb  readings 
fitnn  51°  F.  down  to  —  16°,  giving  also  the  probable  error  and  measure  of  precision  of 
the  reaults  determined  by  Lieut.  Noble  from  observations  at  Toronto. 

The  dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometer  having  long  become  the  ordinary  working 
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hygrometer  of  the  meteorological  obserrer,  Mr.  Qlaisher  has  pidd  mucli  attention  to  the 
peifecting  of  the  instniment  in  every  detaiL    He  has  finally  adopted  a  pair  of  yeiy 

delicate  thermometers  (see^.  670)  about  one  foot  long,  and  with 
Fiff.  570.  small  spherical  bulbs  of  thin  glass  of  about  4  inch  diameter. 

They  are  mounted  upon  metal  scales  graduated  m>m  about  ->  10^ 
to  +  130^  F.  and  fixed  parallel  to  each  other  ftom  2  to  4  inches 
t  T  apart  upon  a  metal  cross  piece.    Care  is  taken  that  each  pair  of 

In         H  thermometers  is  as  exactly  similar  as  possible.    The  bulb  of  the 

wet  thermometer  is  covered  with  thin  muslin,  round  the  neck  of 
which  is  twisted  a  conducting  thread  of  lamp-  wick,  common  darn- 
ing cotton,  or  fioss  silk ;  this  passes  into  an  ac\jaoent  vessel  of 
water  placed  about  three  inches  distant  from  the  wet  bulb,  a 
little  beneath  it^  and  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer. It  is  a  very  objectionable  practice  to  place  a  lone 
glass  cistern  between  the  two  thermometers ;  for  the  water  wifl 
seldom  be  of  exactlv  the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding 
air,  and  will  tend  slightly  to  vitiatn  the  readings  of  both  thermo- 
meters. The  writer  prefers  for  a  cistern  a  short  narrow-necked 
glass  bottle,  from  which  but  .little  evaporation  will  take  place. 
The  water  must  be  either  rain  or  distilled  water.  Care  must  be 
taken  never  to  record  any  readings  when  the  bulb  is  not 
thoroughly  moist  all  over.  As  dust  and  saline  particles  gradually 
settle  on  the  wet  muslin,  it  is  well  to  re-cover  the  bulb  and  supply 
a  fresh  wick  about  every  month.  Before  use,  too,  each  widL 
should  be  washed  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  pressed  whilst  under  water 
throughout  its  length.  The  supply  of  water  to  the  bulb  can  be  easily  regulated  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  cistern. 

In  taking  an  observation,  the  dry-bulb  thermometer  is  first  to  be  read,  because  it  is 
most  liable  to  change ;  the  wet-bulb  is  then  to  be  read,  the  two  readings  to  be  recorded, 
and  a  comparison  with  the  thermometers  made,  to  secure  the  correct  number  of  whole 
degrees.  The  observer  must  follow  the  directions  under  the  article  THBRMOiaiTBB,  as 
regards  placing  the  instrument,  correcting  the  thermometer-readinffs,  &c 

The  dry-  and  wet-bulb  hygrometer  continues  to  act  even  when  tne  water  is  frozen, 
since  evaporation  still  takes  place ;  but  especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bulb  really 
is  covered  with  ice,  and  if  not,  water  must  be  poured  upon  it,  and  the  observation 
delayed  till  the  water  be  frozen,  and  the  thermometer  sink  to  a  constant  reading.  In 
frosty  weather  it  is  best  to  wet  the  bulb  after  every  periodic  observation,  or  at  least 
ten  minutes  before  the  next. 

Theory  of  the  Psychroineter. — Although  we  may  ascertain  the  dew-point  from  read- 
ings of  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometers  on  purely  experimental  grounds,  as  in  using 
Glaisher^s  factors,  the  su^ect  also  admits  of  mathematical  investigation.  Mr.  Ivory 
first  solved  the  problem  (PhiL  Mag.  [3]  Ix.  80)  with  substantial  correctness.  August 
of  Berlin,  and  Bohnenberger,  showed  the  coincidence  of  the  theory  with  experi- 
ment, and  determined  the  constants  with  accuracy  (August^  Ueber  die  Fortschritie 
der  Hygrometrie  in  der  Neuesten  Zeit^  Berlin^  1830. — Bohnenberger,  Tubingen  Nat. 
Hist.  Soc.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.).  But  the  subject  is  best  known  in  England  from 
Dr.  Apjohn's  excellent  results  (Phil  Mag.  [3]  vi.  182;  vii.  266,  470;  xiu.  261). 

We  now  give  the  investigation  as  it  is  stated  by  Begnault  after  the  method  of 
M.  August. 

The  evaporation  of  a  liquid  involves  the  conversion  of  sensible  into  latent  heat,  and 
the  supply  of  heat  must  be  drawn  from  the  liquid  evaporated,  from,  the  remaining 
liquid,  or  from  surrounding  objects.  When  air  is  in  contact  with  the  moistened  bulb 
of  a  thermometer,  the  evaporation  of  the  water  will  reduce  rhe  temperature  of  the  bulb, 
but  the  fall  of  temperature  will  be  checked  by  heat  communicated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  air.  At  some  pointy  the  amounts  of  heat  subtracted  and  communicated  will  be 
equal,  and  an  invariable  temperature  of  evaporation  will  be  the  result. 

Let  us  suppose,  with  M.  August,  that  the  portions  of  air  successively  in  contact 
with  the  moist  thermometer-bulb  become  thereby  perfectly  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  are  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the  bulb. 
Let  w  »  weight  of  stratum  of  dry  air  surrounding  the  bulb  at  0^  C,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  0*760. 
A  «  height  of  barometer. 

t  «  temperature  of  surrounding  air  given  bv  the  dry-bulb  thermometer. 
f  s=  temperature  of  evaporation,  or  the  reading  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer. 
ft^ndf'^  the  elastic  forces  of  saturated  aqueous  vapour  for  the  temperatures 

t  and  t'. 
X  »  the  actual  elastic  force  of  vapour  in  the  air  at  the  time. 
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In  the  Btntom  of  air  snnonnding  the  bulb,  the  aqneous  yaponr  exerts  the  elastic  force 
f,  and  the  air  oonsequently  exerts  the  elastic  force  h—f.  The  weight  of  dry  air  is  then 

1         h^f 

l  +  fti'       30   ' 

a  being  the  eoefBdent  of  expansion  of  a  gas  for  ereiy  degree  of  temperature.    The 

wei^t  of  Taponr  already  in  this  air  is 

1  9 

icJ  • 1  •  —  I 

l  +  a^     80 

in  vfaich  %  represents  the  specific  gravity  of  aqneons  Taponr  in  relation  bo  air.    The 
weight  of  TqK>ar  added-  by  contact  with,  wet  bulb  similarly  is 

»        1        /-« 
l  +  «r       80 

Now,  if  7  be  the  specific  h^t  of  air,  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  diy  air 
in  cooling  from  <  to  <'  is 

Similariy  k  being  the  specific  heat  of  aqueous  yapour,  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged 
by  the  vapour  previonsly  in  the  air  is 

Lastly,  let  X  be  the  latent  heat  absorbed  by  water,  when  becoming  gaaeous  between 
the  temperatures  t  and  t. 
The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  will  be 

»      1        /-*    * 
IP  o  .  •  — —  •  \^ 

l  +  o**       30 

Now  when  the  temperature  of  evaporation  is  constant,  this  heat  absorbed  in  evapo- 
ration must  be  equal  to  that  given  out  by  the  air  and  the  other  portion  of  vapour; 

or  we  have^  by  equating  them  and  strildng  out  the  fSftctor  to  • ^  .  ^, 

whence  ly  'v  ^. 

Inserting  values  of  the  known  quantities,  namely,  for  7,  0*2669,  for  Ar,  0*2669  (the 
specific  heat  of  aqueous  vapour  being  assumed  equal  to  that  of  air),  for  5,  the  specific 
gravity  of  aqueous  vapour,  0*6235,  and  for  X,  the  latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapour, 
640— <',  according  to  the  law  of  Watty  and  neglecting  some  of  the  smaller  terms, 

August  obtains  the   formula  x  ^  f ^  ^  ~, ^  •  A,    the  temperatures  being 

expressed  in  centigrade  degrees. 

fiesnault,  using  more  accurate  data,  namely,  for  8,  0*622,  and  for  X,  610  —  t 
(7  B  jfc  a.  0*2669  as  before),  modifies  this  to 


.,     0-429  (<-0 
*-/-     610-r       •*• 


Ejqierimently,  Begnault  has  found  that  the  formula  x  ^  f  —  — -; — -  •  h 

gives  an  almost  perfect  coincidence  between  the  calculated  and  true  results,  when  the 
air  is  not  more  than  ^  saturated.  Otherwise  the  first  coefficient  0*429  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  formula  which  has  been  most  used  in  the  reduction  of  dry-  and  wet-bulb 
observations  is  that  obtained  by  Dr.  Apjohn.  In  the  Qreenwich  observations  it  is 
given  as  follows : 

•^      88     80  •'96     30 

The  first  formula  is  to  be  used  when  the  reading  of  the  wet-bulb  is  above  32^  F., 
and  the  second  when  below.  In  the  above,  d  is  the  difference  of  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb 
readings,  h  the  height  of  the  barometer,/  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  for  the  temperature 
of  the  wet^mlb^  to  be  taken  from  Table  IL,  and  F  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  at  the 
dew-pointy  from  which  the  dew-point  may  be  found,  if  necessary,  by  the  table. 
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tt 


•0139 

•01149 

•01161 

•01160 

•01140 

•0114 

•011398 

•0118 

•0112 

•01136 


From  ft  statement  in  DanielTs  Meteorology  [Essays,  1866]  ii.  100,  it  would  seem  that 
the  errors  of  results  obtained  by  Apjohn's  formula,  lie  within  closer  limits  than  those 
obtained  by  Glaasher's  factors. 

Taking  the  expression  in  the  form 

the  term  with  ~r  being  inconsiderable  except  at  great  heights,  the  following  values 

of  the  coefficient  m  have  been  given  (for  degrees  Fahr.) 

Ivory        ..... 
Apjohn — d  priori  calculation 

experiments  on  dew-point 

„  refrigeration 

other  experiments 
Bohnenberger — first  66  observations 

„  second  46 

Kaemtz  above  Z2^  F. 

„  below  32  F. 

Eupffer  above  32  F. 

The  supposed  great  accuracy  of  many  of  these  determinations  has  been  somewhat 
shaken  by  the  later  experiments  of  Kegnault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xv.),  for  he 
finds  that  the  temperature  of  evaporation  is  not  invariable,  but  sinks  lower,  the  greater 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  air  surrounding  the  wet  bulb  is  moving.  He  is  thus  led 
to  doubt  the  soundness  of  August's  assumption,  that  the  stratum  of  air  surrounding  the 
wet  bulb  is  always  saturated  and  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  bulb,  and  he  considers 
that  the  radiant  heat  fSEklling  on  the  bulb  is  an  element  not  to  be  neglected.  The 
ordinary  formuke,  however,  may  be  considered  sufficiently  accurate  as  long  as  the 
velocity  of  the  air  does  not  exceed  6  or  6  metres  (16  to  20  feet)  per  second. 

Wequite agree,  however,  with  Dr.  Drew  ("Practical  Meteorology,"  p.  169),  that  the 
problem  of  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometers  is  still  quite  open  to  fresh  investigation. 

Hygrometrie  Calculations. — Having  found  the  dew-point  of  the  air,  it  is 
usually  required  to  deduce  other  data  concerning  the  moistness  of  the  air.  The 
necessary  calculations  are  a  little  intricate,  but  have  been  brought  to  a  very  satisfiictoiy 
state  of  accuracv  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  whose  excellent  hygrometrical  tables  for  the  dry- 
and  wet-bulb  tiiermometers,  give  all  the  necessary  deductions  from  the  readings  of 
the  thermometers,  almost  without  calculation.  These  tables  are  quite  indispensable  to 
any  person  who  has  frequently  to  make  hygrometrical  calculations,  but  the  ingenious 
hygrometrie  sliding  rule  of  Mr.  Welsh  (Brit  Assoc.  1861;  Trans.  Sec  p.  42),  as 
manufactured  by  Adie,  yill  also  give  most  of  the  required  results  mechanically.  We 
can  here  only  enter  the  subject  briefly. 

The  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  is  the  same  as  the  maximum  elastic 
force  at  the  dew-point,  and  we,  therefore,  ascertain  it  by  referring  to  the  temperature 
of  the  dew-point  in  a  table  of  the  maximum  elastic  force  of  vapour.  The  following 
table  (II.),  havine  been  calculated  from  the  experimental  results  of  Kegnault^  is  the 
most  reliable  of  the  kind. 

If  there  be  a  fractional  partof  a  degree  over,  multiply  it  into  the  next  following  differ- 
ence in  the  third  column  (dividing  by  10  if  a  decimal),  and  add  the  result  to  the 
number  opposite  the  whole  degree. 

This  table  differs  somewhat  from  that  adopted  by  the  Boyal  Society  in  their 
''Beport  on  Physics"  (p.  89),  and  from  several  others  calculated  from  older  and  less 
trustworthy  experiments  than  those  of  Begnault. 

To  find  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  aqueous  vapour  of  maximum  tension  at  any 

temperature  t,  let  Et  be  the  elastic  force  at  that  temperature.    Then  since  258*448 

grains  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  vapour  at  212^,  of  an  elastic  force  of  30  inches, 

E* 
268*448  grains   x  ^  would  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  vapour  saturated  at 

temperature  ty  after  it  has  been  heated  up  to  212°  and  kept  under  the  same  pressure 
Et  as  before.  Since  a  gas  expands  0-3665  of  its  own  volume  from  82^  to  212^,  or 
0*0020361  for  each  degree  Fahr., 

268*448  grams  x  — ■  x ^^^^»^, — rr — st^ttv 

^  30      1  +  -0020361  X  (<-320) 

will  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  vapour  saturated  at  the  temperature  t  "Evmi.  this 
formula,  the  numbers  in  Table  III.  (p.  232),  column  2,  were  obtained. 

When  the  air  is  saturated  with  vapour  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  evaporation 
and  of  the  dew-point  coincide,  the  required  weight  of  vapour  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  may 
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■044 

34 

196 

68 

681 

•046 

36 

204 

69 

708 

2 

-048 

36 

212 

8 
9 
9 
9 

70 

733 

3 

■050 

37 

220 

71 

768 

4 

■052 

38 

229 

72 

786 

5 

•064 

39 

238 

73 

812 

6 

■067 

40 

247 

74 

840 

7 

■060 

41 

■267 

76 

868 

8 

■062 

43 

■267 

76 

897 

9 

■066 

43 

277 

77 

■927 

10 

-068 

44 

288 

78 

■968 

11 

■071 

46 

299 

79 

990 

12 

-074 

46 

311 

80            1 

023 

13 

■078 

47 

323 

81          1 

067 

H 

■082 

48 

33S 

82            1 

092 

16 

-086 

49 

348 

83          1 

128 

16 

■O80 

SO 

361 

84          1 

165 

IT 

■084 

61 

374 

86          1 

203 

18 

■098 

62 

388 

86            1 

242 

19 

-103 

63 

403 

87          1 

282 

20 

■108 

64 

418 

88          1 

323 

21 

■113 

66 

433 

89          I 

368 

22 

-118 

66 

449 

90            1 

410 

23 

■123 

67 

465 

91            1 

466 

24 

■129 

68 

482 

92          1 

501 

2e 

-136 

69 

600 

93            I 

618 

26 

■141 

60 

618 

94          1 

606 

27 

-147 

61 

637 

9S            1 

646 

26 

■163 

62 

666 

96          I 

697 

29 

■160 

63 

576 

97          1 

761 

30 

■167 

6* 

698 

98          1 

806 

81 

■174 

66 

617 

99            1 

862 

33 

-181 

66 

639 

22 
23 

100            1 

918 

33 

■188 

67 

661 

be  taken  at  once  from  the  formula  oi  table.     In  all  other  casea,  hoircTer,  mnee  vapanr 
abore  its  deir-poiut  expands  lilce  any  other  gas,  we  mart  haTs 
Actual  wei^t  of  a     ?    _^  Weight  of  a  enWc  foot  f    ^  Yolome  at  dew-point 

cubic  foot  of  vapour  (    ""  of  Tapoar  at  dew-point  j  TOlume  at  tempanitnre  of  air. 

The  weight  of  a  cnhic  foot  of  dry  air  is  easily  calculated  from  the  following  data  of 
BegnsnlL  Dty  air  expands  by  -  ,  or  -0020361  parte  of  its  volume  at  32°  F.  for 
erery  ioavase  of  1"  of  beat,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  32°  under  a  pceseure  of  30 
inche*  of  roereoiy  weighs  666-86  grains.  Thus  are  calculated,  fbr  a  pressure  of 
80  inchea  of  mercuiy,  the  Dumbera  in  colnma  3  of  Table  III. 

If  a  enbic  foot  of  dry  ait  and  a  cubic  foot  of  aqneoua  xaponr  of  the  same  tempera- 
tore  be  mixed  ti^ether  and  compressed  into  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  the  elastic  force  of 
the  mixtnre  will  be  the  sum  of  tlie  elastic  forces  of  the  air  and  vaponr.  In  order 
that  the  mixed  or  moist  air  may  have  the  same  eluatic  force  bb  the  dry  air  previously, 
it  most  be  allowed  to  expand,  in  the  proportion  of  Che  elastic  force  of  the  diy  air  to  the 
■am  of  (lie  elastic  focc«a  of  the  air  and  faponr. 

Thus,  if  £^  o  elastic  force  of  vsponr  at  tempemtnre  (, 

and  p  ••  elastic  force  of  moist  air — say  the  atmospheric  pressure  as  shown  by 
the  barometer 
we  hare;  ~  Et  ^  elastic  force  of  dry  air, 

.  volnme  of  CDoiit  air       p 
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Tablb  IIL 


Tempe- 
rature 
OF. 


3 


Welffbt  of 
a  cubic  foot 
of  saturated 
▼spoar. 
GralDt. 


0 
6 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
32 
35 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


0-55 
0-68 
0-84 
104 
1-30 
1-61 
1-97 
213 
2-39 

2-86 
2-97 
308 
3-20 
3-32 
3-44 
3-56 
3-69 
3-82 
3-96 
410 
4-24 
4-39 
4*55 
4-71 
4-87 


Weight  of  a 

cubic  foot  of 

dry  air. 

Grains. 


606*37 
599-83 
593-44 
58M8 
58105 
57605 
56917 
566-85 
563-42 

557-77 
556-66 
555-55 
554-44 
553-34 
552-24 
55115 
550-06 
548-97 
547-89 
546-81 
545-74 
544-67 
543-61 
542-55 
541-50 


Weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of 
air  laturated 
with  vapour. 
Graina. 


606-03 
599-40 
592-94 
586-55 
580-26 
574-08 
567-99 
565-58 
561-99 

556-03 
554-86 
553-69 
552-52 
551-35 
55019 
549-02 
547-85 
546-69 
545-53 
544-37 
543-21 
542-06 
540-89 
539-75 
538-60 


Tempe- 

rature. 

«»F. 


56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

80 
85 
90 
95 
100 


Weight  of 

a  cubic  foot 

of  saturated 

Tapour. 

Graioi. 


5-04 
521 
5-39 
5-58 
5-77 
5-97 
6-17 
6  38 
6-59 
6-81 
7-04 
7-27 
7-51 
7-76 
«01 
8-27 
8-54 
8-82 
910 
9-39 

10-98 
12-78 
14-85 
17-18 
19-84 


3 


Weight  of  a 

cubic  foot  of 

dry  air. 

Grains. 


540-45 
539-40 
538-36 
637-32 
536-28 
535-25 
534-22 
533-20 
532-18 
531-17 
53016 
529-15 
528-14 
52714 
526-15 
525*16 
624-17 
523-18 
522-20 
521-22 

51639 
511*65 
506-99 
502-41 
497-93 


Weight  of  a 

cubic  foot  of 

air  saturated 

with  Tapour. 

Grains. 


537-45 
536-30 
535*15 
*534-00 
532-84 
531-69 
530-55 
529-42 
528-28 
52714 
526*01 
524-86 
623-71 
522-56 
521-41 
620*27 
519-12 
517-98 
516*83 
515-69 

509-97 
50419 
498*43 
492*56 
486*65 


Thus  one  cubic  foot  of  dry  air,  after  becoming  saturated  with  moiBture,  expands  into  the 
Tolume s  if  it  be  confined  under  the  same  pressure  as  before. 


1  - 


E, 


We  may  now  find  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  saturated  with  aqueous  Tapour  at 
any  temperature :  for  it  is  obviously 

("Weight  of  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  +  weight  of  cubic  foot  of  vapour)  x . 

Thus  are  obtained  the  numbers  in  column  4  of  Table  III.  When  the  diy-  and  wet- 
bulb  thermometers  read  alike,  we  have  at  once  the  weight  of  a  cubic  fbot  of  the 
atmosphere  for  the  barometric  pressure  of  30  inches.  For  any  other  height  of  the 
barometer  we  must  multiply  by  this  height  in  inches  and  divide  by  30.  When  the 
air  is  not  saturated,  we  must  subtract  the  following : 

Weight  of  cubic  foot  of  vapour  at  dew- 

/Weight  of  cub.  >  _  J  weight  of  cub.  ft  \      pou^t 

\ft  of  diy  air     J  ""  }  of  saturated  air    /  ^  Weight  of  cubic  foot  of  vapour  at  tem- 
perature of  air : 
from  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  diy  air,  and  reduce  the  result  as  before  to  the 
barometric  pressure  at  the  time. 

The  Decree  of  Humidity  represents  the  proportional  saturation  of  the  air  with 
moisture,  decimally  expressed,  so  that  saturated  air  has  the  degree  100,  and  perfectly 
dry  air  the  degree  0.  It  is  found  by  dividing  the  weight  of  vapour  (Table  IIL 
column  2)  at  the  dew-point  bv  the  weight  which  would  be  present  at  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  if  it  were  saturated.  Some  writers  use  the  corresponding  elastic  forces  of 
the  vapours  at  the  dew-point  and  temperature  of  the  air  (Table  II.)  in  place  of  the 
weights  of  vapour,  but  me  results  are  nearly  the  same. 

Chemical  Method  of  Hyarometry.  The  chemist  may  always  avoid  the 
difficulties  attending  the  use  of  nygrometers,  by  absorbing  the  aqueous  vapour  from 
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Fig.  671. 


any  g;iren  Tolume  of  air  and 
actnallj  weighing  it  upon  the 
€faenii<»l  balance.  The  necesaaiy 
apparatoa  {Jig.  671)  oonsista  of  a 
common  aspirator  a  and  two  U- 
ahaped  drying  tabea  6,  c,  con- 
taining fragments  of  pamice-stone 
soaked  in  strong  sumhnric  acid. 
The  aspirator  being  nill  of  water, 
the  second  tube  e  is  detached, 
weighed  accuratelT,  and  again 
attired  on  one  side  to  the  other 
drying  tnbe  h,  on  the  other  side 
to  a  Smg  perfectly  dry  tnbe  d^ 
hf  means  of  whi<£  air  from  any 
reqmred  pointy  as  for  instance 
from  the  open  atmosphere  ont- 
■ide  the  laboratory  window,  may 
be  drawn  through  the  apparatus. 

The  fixed  d^ng  tube  b  is  employed  to  prevent  any  vapour  passing  back  from 
the  aspirator.  Begnault  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  least  necessary  size  of  the 
weighed  drying  tvSe.  He  generally  indeed  employed  two  weighed  tubes,  each  0*18 
metre  in  height,  filled  with  large  fni^ents  of  pumice-stone.  But  the  second  tube 
rardy  gained  1  or  2  milligrammes  in  weighty  and  chiefly  served  to  aiford  a  proof 
that  the  absorption  by  the  first  tube  was  complete.  It  is  probably  best  therefore 
to  diqiense  with  a  second  weighed  tube,  as  the  increased  error  in  weighing  the  larger 
apparatus  will  probably  be  greater  than  the  minute  weight  of  vapour  which  may  be 
losL  Additional  accuracy  may  always  be  had  by  increasing  the  volume  of  air  passed 
through  the  tube. 

A  ^terminate  volume  of  water  having  been  allowed  to  flow  slowly  and  uniformly 
from  the  aroirator  by  the  tap  e,  an  equal  volume  of  air,  of  course,  j^asses  through  the 
tube  e,  and  becomes  desiccated.  The  weight  of  vapour  absorbed  is  learnt  by  again 
weighing  the  tube  c,  but  to  determine  the  corresponding  weight  of  air  with  accuracy, 
we  must  read  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  by  a  thermometer  placed 
in  the  eentre  of  the  aspirator,  and  likewise  observe  the  barometer,  then  performing 
the  calculation  as  directed  on  page  230. 

This  method  may  also  be  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  suspended  in  the 
air  in  the  form  of  mist  or  doud.  The  weight  of  the  watery  particles  is  the  excess  t>f 
the  whole  weight  absorbed  over  the  maximum  weight  of  vapour  (saturated)  as  given 
in  Table  IIL  column  2. 

The  chemical  determination  of  vapour  has  been  folly  considered  by  B  r  u  n  n  e  r.  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3J  iii.  309.) 

The  chemical  method  might  obviously  be  used  to  determine  the  average  amount  of 
vapour  in  the  air  during  any  period  of  time.  It  is  onl^  necessaiy  for  this  purpose  that 
apeifectly  uniform  stream  of  air  pass  through  the  drying  tube  throughout  the  period. 
The  total  weight  of  vapour  absorbed,  divided  by  the  total  weight  of  air  passed  through, 
gives  the  required  result  Such  a  process  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Andrews  (Brit. 
Amoc.  1861,  Trans,  of  Sec.  p.  29^  who  has  also  described  an  aspirator  suitable  for  the 
purpose  (IliiL  Mag.  [4]  iv.  330),  and  we  know  not  why  it  is  not  adopted,  at  least  in 
some  of  the  principal  observatories. 

Bysr»MM»plo  botflea.  Most  organised  structures  expand  or  contract  according  to 
their  state  of  moisture  or  dryness,  and  many  organic  substances  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  afford  vexr  delicate  indications  of  hygrometric  changes.  Thus  a  thin  shaving  of 
whalebone  laid  on  the  hand  instantly  curls  up,  and  a  slip  of  whalebone  furnished  with 
a  maltiplying  index  formed  the  hygrometer  finally  adopted  by  Deluc  (Phil.  Trans. 

tl791]  Lnxi.  419).  An  ivory  hygrometer  was  also  constructedby  D  eluc  (Phil.  Trans. 
1773]  p.  404)  and  Leslie  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.  i.  468).  A  hygroscope  formed  of  pieces  of 
eal-wood  was  designed  in  1676  by  John  Coniers  (PhiL  Trans,  xi  716).  Chimney 
ornaments  are  often  seen  in  which  certain  figures  are  caused  to  move  by  the  contraction 
or  expansion  of  catgut,  thus  indicating  the  approach  of  rain  or  fine  weather.  The  awn 
of  the  AndrojMgon  eontortum  has  been  used  for  similar  purposes  by  Capt.  Kater ;  the 
awn  of  the  Avena/atua,  or  wild  oat,  by  Hook e ;  the  internal  membrane  of  the  Arundo 
Phrogmites^  or  common  reed,  by  A  d  i  e ;  and  the  Funaria  hygromeirica,  or  common  cord- 
moss,  the  arista  of  the  seed  of  the  Stipa  penmtOf  or  common  feather-grass,  bv  others. 
The  hygroscope  usually  placed  at  the  top  of  the  oomnon  barometer  or  weather-glass 
consists  of  an  awn  or  vegetable  filament  which  in  twisting  or  untwisting  moves  a  light 
index. 
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8au8sur^8  Hair  HygroTneter  is  the  only  instrumeDt  of  this  class  which  has  been  sap- 
posed  in  late  years  to  possess  any  scientific  accuracy  or  importance.     To  construct  it, 

long,  soft  and  straight  human  hairs  must  be  procured  and  boiled  for 

half  an  hour  in  a  litre  of  water  containing  10  grammes  of  crystallised 

carbonate  of  soda.  After  being  well  washed  in  pure  water  and  dried  with- 

__  out  heat,  the  best  hair  is  chosen,  of  a  length  of  about  24  centimetres. 

c  ^N  One  end  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  instrument  (  fig.  572),  and  the  other, 

I      I  being  passed  round  a  pulley  of  the  diameter  of  5  millimetres,  is 

attached  to  a  weight  of  about  0*2  gramme  (3  grains).     An  index 

fixed  to  the  pulley  moyes  over  a  divided  circle,  the  divisions  of  which 

/\  are  determined  by  placing  the  instrument  first  over  water  and  then 
u  over  sulphuric  acid,  that  is  in  perfectly  moist  and  perfectly  dry  air,  and 
dividing  the  space  which  the  index  is  thus  caused  to  move  over  into 
100  equal  parts.  When  well  and  delicately  constructed,  such  an  instru- 
ment will  promptly  show  the  slightest  changes  of  moisture  in  the  air. 
Ilegnault,in  his  "Etudes  de  rHygrom^trie,**  has  spent  much  labour 
and  ingenuity  in  trying  to  render  &e  Hair  Hygrometer  scientifically 
useful  He  has  only  succeeded  in  showing  that  two  of  these  instruments 
will  give  very  different  results,  if  there  exists  the  slightest  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  hairs,  their  preparation,  or  the  weight  by  which 
they  are  extended;  that  the  most  carefully  constructed  instru- 
ments are  but  little  accordant ;  and  that,  after  aU,  the  degrees  are  quite 
arbitrary,  and  can  only  be  reduced  to  true  degrees  of  humidity  or  force 
of  aqueous  vapour,  by  a  table  specially  determined  by  experiment  for 
each  instrument.  Such  a  table  may  be  found  in  Pouillet*s  Elements 
de  Physipiey  7th  ed.  ii.  p.  742,  having  been  prepared  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  supposed  by 
him  to  apply  to  all  Hair  Hygrometers. 

Kegnault,  indeed,  has  found  that  the  zero  of  the  Hair  Hygrometer,  at  which  it  should 
stand  in  perfectlv  dry  air,  is  quite  illusory,  for  the  hair  will  continue  to  shrink  more  or 
less  even  when  it  has  been  exposed  for  some  months  to  the  dry  air.  He  therefore 
commences  the  graduation  for  air  about  J  saturated,  or  of  20  degrees  of  humidity. 

Ksemtz  {MHhrologiej  Paris,  1858,  p.  74)  compares  the  table  of  Qay-Lussac  with 
others  calculated  for  Saussure's  Hygrometer  by  Pnnsep,  MeUoni,  and  August  There 
is  very  little  accordance. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  on  hygroscopes  and  hygroscopic  substances  are  given 
in  the  three  elaborate  papers  by  Deluc  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (1773  and 
1791),  and  he  says  (Ph.  Trans.  [1791]  Ixxxi.  40),  "  I  have  concentrated  in  these  pages 
an  account  of  twenty  years'  assiduous  labours  in  hygrometry,  mostly  occasioned  by  Sie 
anomalies  of  the  hygroscopic  threads y 

There  is  a  complete  and  learned  history  of  hygrometry  by  Suerman,  entitled 
'*  Commentatio  de  definiendA  Quantitate  Vaporia  aquei  in  Atmospher&,"  4to.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1831. 

In  Prof.  Forbes'  Supplementary  Report  on  Meteorology  (Brit  Assoc.  Report,  1840. 
pp.  95-101)  is  an  excellent  rSsumi  of  the  theory  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer. 

A  general  account  of  hygrometry,  with  examples  of  the  calculations  required  in  me- 
teorology, is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Drew's  Practical  Meteorology,  W.  S.  J. 

BTOCBOXhA.]UO   ACXB.    Syn.  with  Htochouc  Acid. 

BTOCBOXiIO  ACXB.  C^H^^'O^. — An  acid  obtained,  together  with'glycocine,  by 
the  action  of  potash  on  hyoglycocholic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  in  mammellated  granules.  Its  barium-salt  dried  at 
180<5  contains  C**H«BaO<.    (Strecker.) 

BTOOXiTCOOBO&ZO  AOZB.  G^H^O^  Formerly  called  HyochoUc  add. 
(Strecker  and  G-undelach,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  IxiL  205.) — ^An  acid  which,  in  the 
form  of  a  sodium-salt,  constitutes  the  principal  parts  of  the  bile  of  the  pig :  hence  its 
name  (from  3f,  h6s  a  pig,  and  ■xo\'h  bile). 

To  prepare  the  sodium-salt  in  the  pure  state,  the  fresh  bile  is  completely  saturated 
with  sulphate  of  sodium ;  the  mixture  is  heated  for  some  hours  on  a  sand-bath,  and 
then  left  to  cool ;  and  the  resulting  precipitate,  consisting  of  hyoglycocholate  of  sodium 
mixed  with  mucus  and  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  colouring  matter,  is  washed  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  first  by  decantation  and  then  on  a  fUt«r, 
after  which  it  is  dried  at  110^  C.  and  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
hyoglycocholate  of  sodium.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  decolorised  with  animal  charooal, 
then  precipitated  by  ether,  and  the  precipitate  is  dried  at  100^, 

The  free  acid  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodium-salt 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  alcohol  and  precipitating  with 
water.      The  uquid  is  milky  at  first,  but  becomes  limpid  after  a  while,  and  deposits 
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transpareiit  drops.  It  must  be  left  on  the  sand-bath  for  seyeral  days,  because  the 
precipitation  is  not  complete  till  the  last  traces  of  alcohol  are  evaporated.  3y  repeat- 
ing this  operation  two  or  three  times,  the  acid  is  obtained  quite  pure. 

Hyogljcocholic  acid  is  a  white  resinous  body  which  melts  in  hot  water,  and  then 
praents  a  silky  aspect.  It  solidifies  after  remaining  for  a  few  days  over  the  water- 
bath,  and  after  it  has  lost  ail  traces  of  water ;  does  not  melt  even  at  120^.  It  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  imparting,  however,  an  acid  reaction;  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  quite  insoluble  in  ether.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia  and  in  dilute 
solutions  oiWxe fixed  cdkdUs  or  their  carbonates.  According  to  F.  Hoppe  (Jahresber.  ^ 
1858,  p.  568),  the  solutions  of  the  free  acid  exhibit  an  optical  rotatory  power  ^ 
a  +  2^ ;  that  of  the  sodium-salt  does  not  act  on  polarised  light.  It  differs  from  the 
acid  of  ox-bile  (glycocholic  acid)  by  its  sparing  solubility  in  water,  and  by  forming 
precipitates  insoluble  in  watar,  with  baryta,  lime,  &c. ;  in  this  respect  it  resembles 
cholonic  and  cfaoloidic  adds. 

Hyoglyoocholic  acid  is  not  altered  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  the  concentrated  acid 
blackens  it,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  not  oxidised  by  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead;  but  when  the  acid  or  any  of  its  salts  is  heated 
wiUi  concentrated  nitric  acid^  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved,  and  a  yellowish  mass  is 
formed,  consisting  chiefly  of  oxalic  and  eholesteric  acids ;  at  the  same  time  volatile 
fat^  acids  are  formea  homologous  with  acetic  acid.  These  volatile  acids  are 
also  produced,  together  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  when  hyoglycocholic  is  oxidised  by  a 
mixture  of  chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Hyoglycocholic  acid,  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  strong  hydrochloric  acidf  is  decom- 
posed in  the  same  manner  as  glycocholic  add  (ii.  900),  vielding  first  a  resinous 
substance  soluble  in  alkalis  (hyocholoidic  add  ?),  then  hyodyslysin  insoluble  in 
allr»li'ii  while  glycocine  remains  in  solution : 

C»H«»NO*    =    C»H«0«  +  C«H»NO« 

Hyoglycocholic  acid.     Hyodyslyiln.       Glycocine. 

Pi>ta»h  induces  a  similar  transformation,  yielding  hyocholic  add,  which  differs  from 
hyodyslysin  only  by  the  elements  of  1  at.  water. 

Hyoglycocholic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  hyoglycocholates  in  the  diy  state  containing 
CH'^MlfO*.  The  ammonium-salt  is  obtained  by  adding  chloride,  carbonate,  or 
sulphide  of  ammonium  to  fresh  pig's  bile,  or  a  solution  of  the  sodium-salt.  It 
dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  but  veiy  sparingly  in  strong  solutions  of  ammoniacal- 
salts.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling.  The  barium-salt^  2C*'H**BaN0*.H'0,  dissolves 
Tcry  sparingly  in  wat«r,  very  readily  in  alcohol.  Thecalcium-salt^  2C"H**CaN0*.H'0, 
resembles  the  barium-salt  The  lead-salt  is  a  white  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  the  sodium-salt  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  This  mother-liquor  yields 
with  the  basic  acetate  another  precipitate  which  appears  to  be  a  basic  salt. 

The  potassium-salty  2C"H*']^NO*.H20,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  add  in  caustic 
potash,  and  treating  the  solution  with  sulphate  of  potassium,  &c.,  as  in  the  preparation 
of  the  sodium-salt  It  is  a  white  amorphous  mass,  which  melts  at  the  heat  of  the  water- 
bath  so  long  as  it  retains  water  or  alcohol;  when  quite  dry,  it  remains  solid  even  at  120°. 

The  silver-salt^  C*'H**AgNO*,  is  a  gelatinous  predpitate,  which  becomes  flocculent 
when  boiled. 

The  sodium^alt,  2C"H*'NaN0*.H*0,  is  a  white  powder  which  does  not  become 
moist  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  alcoholic  solution  yields  by  evaporation  a  perfectly 
transparent  varnish.  It  has  a  bitter  and  very  persistent  taste.  Heated  on  platinum- 
foil,  it  melts,  swells  up,  and  bums  with  a  smoky  flame. 

BTOCBOXiOXBXO  ACXB.  The  resinous  substance  formed  previous  to  hyodys- 
lysin, when  hyoglycocholic  acid  is  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  add,  is  perhaps 
homologous  with  choloi'dic  acid,  C*H"0*.  According  to  Hoppe  (Jahresber.  1868, 
p.  568),  its  solutions  have  a  dextro-rotatory  power  =«  23*6°. 

WTOmTBItTBTK.  C"H"0'. — ^A  substance  homologous  with  dyslysin,  produced  by 
the  continued  action  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  on  hyoglycocholic  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  potash,  and  ammonia,  sparingly  soluble  in  boUing  alcohol,  moderately  soluble 
in  ether. 

BTOacnrABCnrB.  (Geiger  and  Hesse,  [1833]  Ann.Ch.  Fharm.  vii.  270.)-- An 
alkaloid  contained  in  henbane  (Hyoscyamus  niger\  and  other  species  of  Hyoscyamus. 
To  prepare  it,  the  bruised  seeds  of  henbane  are  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol  containine 
2  per  cent  of  sulphuric  add ;  the  expressed  juice  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  slaked 
lime,  soflldent  to  produce  a  strong  alkaline  reaction ;  the  filtered  liquid  is  slightly 
supersaturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  filtered ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  to  one- 
fourth  ;  the  residue  diluted  with  water ;  and  the  rest  of  the  alcohol  driven  off  at  the 
lowest  poBsible  temperature.    To  the  remaining  liquid  is  then  cautiously  added  a  con- 
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oentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  the  liquid  being  again  filtered  if  any 
torbidity  is  thereby  produced ;  then  a  large  excess  of  the  same  solution ;  and  the  whole 
is  shak(*n  with  ether  as  long  as  that  liquid  takes  anything  up.  The  ethereal  solution, 
separated  from  the  watezy  liquid  and  evaporated,  leaves  impure  hyoacyamine,  which 
may  be  purified  by  mixing  it  with  water  till  a  dear  solution  is  produced ;  adding  to 
this  solution  twice  its  weight  of  ether-alcohol,  digesting  with  animal  charcoal,  and  eva- 
porating off  the  ether-alcohol,  first  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  in  vacuo.  If  the 
residue  is  still  coloured,  it  must  be  once  more  dissolved  in  dilute  add ;  the  solution 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and  decomposed 
by  excess  of  caroonate  of  potassium ;  the  hyoscyamine  extracted  by  ether ;  and  the 
whole  process  repeated  if  necessary. 

Hyoscyamine  may  also  be  prepared,  though  lees  advantageously,  from  the  herb 
of  the  plants  while  in  flower,  oy  boiling  the  expressed  juice,  filtering  mixing  with 
lime,  treating  the  filtrate  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  dissolving  out  the 
hyoscyamine  by  agitation  with  ether.  The  dried  herb  likewise  yields  it  when  treated 
with  addulated  alcohol. 

Hvoscyamine  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  silky  needles,  but  is  frequently  also 
obtamed  as  an  amorphous  sticky  mass.  When  perfectly  dry  it  is  inodorous,  but  in  the 
moist  state,  it  has  an  unpleasant  odour  resembling  that  of  tobacco.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ethtr.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  melts 
when  heated,  and  then  volatilises  with  partial  decomposition.  It  is  decomposed  when 
heated  with  acids.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  colour ;  strong  sulphuric 
acid  turns  it  brown.  Iodine  added  to  its  aqueous  solution  forms  a  copious  precipitate 
having  the  colour  of  kermes.  Taken  internally,  even  in  small  doses,  it  acts  as  a 
narcotic  poison.  Rubbed  into  the  eye,  even  in  minute  quantity,  it  produces  persistent 
dilatation  of  the  pupii 

Hyoscyamine  neutralises  adds  completely.  Many  of  its  salts  crystallise  and  are  per- 
manent in  the  air.  They  have  no  odour,  but  an  acrid,  nauseous  taste,  and  are  very 
poisonous.  Their  solutions  are  not  predpitated  by  dichloride  of  platinum ;  but  yield 
whitish  flocks  with  chloride  of  gold.  With  infbsion  of  galls  they  form  a  white  pred- 
pitate. 

See  HiABOTBiTS. 

A.OZB.    Syn.  with  Salicylic  Aom. 

as  a  prefix,  syn.  with  Pbb. 

(from  ^4p  and  vBivos,  strength,  on  account  of  the  greater 
hardness  and  density  of  this  mineral  as  compared  with  hornblende,  with  which  it  was 
formerly  confounded).  It  is  a  sub-spedes  of  augite,  containing,  according  to  Muir's 
analyses  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixiv.  162), 

SIOS         AMO>         C&20  Mg>0  Fe30         Mn<0         H?0 

61-35        .    .        1-83        1109        33-92        .    .        0-60  »  98*69 

It  is  distinguished  from  common  augite  and  diallage  by  its  small  proportion  of  caldum 
and  large  proportion  of  iron,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  (Mg ;  Fe)*SiO'. 

Hyperstnene  has  a  dendty  of  3*3 — 3*6,  and  a  gre3rish  or  greenish-black  colour,  with 
a  more  or  less  distinct  copper-red  metallic  iridescence  on  the  most  distinct  deavage- 
surface,  arising  from  the  presence  of  microscopic  laminse  of  titaniferous  iron  imbedded 
in  the  mineraL  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  augitic  rocks  of  Sweden  contain  titanife* 
rous  iron. 

The  name  Paulite  is  given  to  hypersthene  found  in  the  island  of  St.  Paul  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.     Gedrite  is  hypersthene  in  which  the  quantity  of  iron  attains  its  maximum. 

BTVBBSTBSVZXa  or  Hypersthene'Tock  is  a  ciystallo-granular  mixture  of 
hypersthene  and  labrador,  with  small  quantities  of  titaniferous  iron  imbedded  in  the 
hypersthene,  and  occasional  admixture  of  iron  pyrites,  mica,  hornblende,  olivine,  garnet, 
opalite,  &c  Labrador  is  usually  the  chief  component.  Quartz  is  never  found  in  this 
rock.  Hypersthene-rock  belongs  to  the  less  fri^uently  occurring  crystalline,  unstrati- 
fied  formations.  It  is  found  in  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  at 
Elfdalen  in  Sweden,  at  several  localities  in  Norway,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  in  Cornwall,  in 
the  Harz  in  Silesia,  Bohemia,  &c 

The  following  analyses  of  hypersthenite  are  by  Bunsen  (Jabresb.  1861,  p.  1070): 
a.  Coarse-grained,  containing  brown  hypersthene  and  greyish-white  labradorite,  from 
a  vein  nearPenigin  Saxony. — 6.  Medium-grained,  greenish-brown,  containing  greenish- 
white  labradorite  and  dark  green  augite,  from  Tabor,  near  Getschin  in  Bohemia. — 
c.  Somewhat  finer-grained  and  browner,  from  Stransko  near  LiebstadL — d.  Qreyish- 
green,  crystalline,  medium-grained,  venr  slightly  magnetic,  containing  tridinic  felspar, 
from  Hrabaoow  near  Starkenbach. — e.  From  the  railway  cutting  of  the  Wdeschka  vallej, 
between  Semil  and  Kostialow  near  Poric.    It  is  findy  crystalline,  dark  grey  to  greenishi^ 
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and  effeireBCes  with  acids,  in  oonsequence  of  small  masses  of  calcspar  disseminated 
through  it;  scarcely  magnetic,  and  with  a  weathered  crust: 
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BrHO. — ^The  formation  of  bleaching  liquids  analogous 
to  the  hypochlorites  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  solutions  of  the  aScalis  and  alkaline 
earths  was  noticed  by  Balard  in  his  original  memoir  on  bromine  (Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  [2] 
zxzii.  337X  uid  subsequently  by  Lowig  (Fogg.  Ann.  xiv.  14,  486),  Fritzsche  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxiy.  294),  and  Gay-Lussac  (Compt.  rend.  xiv.  951).  Balard  also  found  that 
bromine-water  forms  with  mercuric  oxide  a  sparingly  soluble  oxybromide  of  mercury 
and  a  bleaching  liquid  which,  by  distillation  in  a  vacuum,  yields  a  liquid  also  possessing 
bleaching  properties,  and  supposed  to  be  hypobromous  acid  (i.  679). 

More  recently.  Spill er  (Jahresber.  1869,  97  ;  1862,  73)  and  Dancer  (Chem.  Soc. 
J.  XV.  447)  have  shown  that  when  bromine  is  added  to  excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  half  the  bromine  is  precipitated  as  bromide  of  silver,  while  the  other  half  remains 
in  solution  as  hypobromous  acid,  forming  a  strongly  bleaching  liquid,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dancer,  the  hypobromous  acid  may  be  distilled  under  a  pressure  of  60  mm. 
of  mercniT,  the  liquid  then  boiling  at  60^.  The  distillate,  which  does  not  contain  free 
bromine,  is  straw-yellow,  has  an  acid  reaction,  bleaches  strongly,  and  decomposes  when 
heated  above  60^.  It  gave  by  analysis  numbers  corresponding  with  the  formula  of 
hypobromous  acid. 

Hypobromous  acid  is  likewise  obtained  in  solution  by  agitating  bromine-water  with 
excess  of  mercuric  oxide  or  oxide  of  silver.  When  bromine  is  brought  in  contact  with 
excess  of  dry  mercuric  oxide,  the  mixture  becomes  very  hot.  By  heating  the  two 
substances  together  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100^  a  powder  is  obtained  which  smells  like 
chloride  of  lime  and  bleaches  when  moistened  with  water ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  mercuric 
bromide,  oxide  and  hypobromite.  If  the  bromine  is  in  excess,  a  solid  mass  is  formed 
consisting  merely  of  mercuric  bromide  and  oxide.  Oxygen  is  set  free  in  both  cases. 
(Dancer.) 

All  attempts  to  prepare  hypobromous  anhydride  by  methods  similar  to  those  which 
yield  hypochlorous  anhydride  (i.  908)  were  unsuccessful,  the  compound  being  decom- 
posed, both  at  common  temperatures  and  at  — 18°,  into  bromine  and  oxygen. 

BTFOCB&O&IO  AOXS.  Syn.  with  Ferchloric  oxide.  (See  Chlobinb,  Oxidbs  of, 
i.  912.) 

BTVOOBXOBXTB.  {Gruns  Eisenerde.)—A.  mineral  occurring  at  Schneeberg; 
Johanngeoigenstadt,  and  Braunsdorf  in  Saxony,  in  minute  greenish  crystals  and 
grains,  or  massive  and  earthy.  It  contains,  according  to  Schiller's  analysis,  60-24  per 
cent,  silica,  14-66  alumina,  13*03  oxide  of  bismuth,  10'64  protoxide  of  iron,  and  9*62 
phosphoric  anhydride,  with  a  trace  of  manganese,  and  is  perhaps  a  silicate  of  bismuth 
and  iron  mixed  with  phosphate  of  aluminium.    (Dana,  ii.  182.) 

BTFOCB&OXZTB8.  CIMO. — ^The  formation,  general  properties  and  reactions 
of  these  salts,  and  the  methods  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  available  chlorine  contained 
in  them,  have  been  already  described  under  Chlobinb  (i.  904,  908).  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  hypochlorite  of  calcium,  its  uses  as  a  bleaching  and  disinfecting  agent,  and 
the  methods  of  estimating  its  commercial  value,  see  Ure^s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c. 
i.  904 ;  also  Richardson  and  Watts^s  CkemaU  Technology ^  vol.  i.  pt.  3,  pp.  360-426. 

A  sample  of  *'  chloride  of  lime,'*  analysed  by  F.  Rose  under  the  direction  of  Frese- 
nius  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  cxviii.  317),  yielded  26*72  per  cent.  CaClO,  25-61  CaCl, 
23-06  Ca*0,  and  24*72  combined  and  hygroscopic  water.  On  repeatedly  tri- 
turating it  with  fresh  quantities  of  water  to  a  thin  pulp,  the  chloride  of  calciumVas 
found  to  dissolve  at  the  first  trituration,  the  hypochlorite  only  at  the  third.  Hence 
Fresenins  concludes  that  the  two  salts  exist  in  the  bleaching  powder  merely  in  a  state 
of  mixture,  or  at  most  as  a  loose  combination  easily  decomposed  by  water.  He  regards 
bleaching  powder  as  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  and  basic  chloride  or  oxychloride  of 
calcium,  CaaO  +  (CaCLCa*0).2H*0.  The  basic  chloride  is  resolved  by  water  into 
chloride  and  hydrate  of  calcium. 

Solutions  of  the  hypochlorites  of  the  alkali-metals  have  long  been  used  as  disinfect- 
ing agents.  The  so-called  chloride  of  soda  or  Labarraque*8  disinfecting 
liquid,is  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  and  chloride  of  sodium,  prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  by  decomposing 
h3rpochlorite  of  odcinm  (bleaching  powder)  with  carbonate  or  sulphato  of  sodiunu  In 
the  first  mode  of  preparation,  about  40  lbs.  of  soda-crystals  are  dissolved  in  about  20 
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gallons  of  wat^r,  and  a  stream  of  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  solution  till  it  has 
attained  a  specific  grayity  of  1*06.  A  rise  of  the  density  above  this  point  indicates  the 
formation  of  chlorate  of  sodium.  To  prepare  the  disinfecting  liquid  by  the  second 
method,  about  20  lbs.  of  good  bleaching  powder  are  dissolved  in  about  26  gallons  of 
water,  and  to  the  filtered  liquid  is  added  a  solution  of  40  lbs.  soda-crystals  in  about 
9  gallons  of  warm  water.     The  filtered  solution  constitutes  Labarraque*s  liquid. 

Chloride  of  Potash  or  Eau  de  Javelle  is  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  and  chloride 
of  potassium  prepared  by  similar  methods. 

A  mixture  of  hypochlorite  of  maffnesium,  prepared  by  decomposing  chloride  of 
lime  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesium,  is  said  by  Claussen  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  other  chlorine-compounds  for  bleaching  flax  and  hemp. 

Hypochlorite  of  Aluminium^  prepared  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities  of  sulphate  of 
aluminium  and  hypochlorite  of  calcium,  is  recommended  by  Orioli  (Rep.  Pat.  Inv. 
April  1860)  as  a  bleaching  and  antiseptic  agent.  It  is  very  easily  decomposed,  and 
therefore  acts  very  rapidly  on  organic  matters.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  mordant 
instead  of  acetate  of  aluminium,  all  the  hypochlorous  acid  being  disengaged  at  the 
heat  of  the  dye-bath  while  the  alumina  remains  attached  to  the  fibre. 

Hypochlorite  of  Zinc  is  also  used  as  a  mordant,  and  is  recommended  byVarrentrapp 
(Bingl.  pol.  J.  civiii.  378),  on  account  of  its  ready  decomposibility,  as  a  bleaching 
agent.  The  action  of  chloride  of  lime  may  be  advantageously  accelerated  by  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  zinc  instead  of  a  mineral  acid. 

BTVOCBXiOSOirS  ACZB  and  AVBTBRZBS  (i.  908).— This  gas  is  absorbed 
by  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  when  the  latter  compound,  in  a  state  of  perfect  diyness 
and  in  quantities  of  not  more  than  5  or  6  grms.  at  a  time,  is  saturated  with  h^'pochlorous 
anhydride,  a  dark-red  thickish  liquid  is  formed,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  mass  of 
light  red  needles  apparently  consisting  of  CP0.4S0'.  These  crystals  melt  at  55^ ^  and 
detonate  when  suddenly  raised  to  a  higher  temperature.  '  They  are  instantly  decom- 
posed by  water  into  sulphuric  and  hypochlorous  acids ;  hence  the  compound  acts  as 
a  powerful  oxidising  agent  on  sugar,  alcohol,  and  other  organic  substances.  Iodine 
decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  formation  of  iodic  acid. 

When  hypochlorous  anhydride  is  passed  into  liquid  sulphurous  anhydride,  a  very 
brisk  reaction  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  containing  vessel  is  removed  from  the  freezing 
mixture,  chlorine  being  evolved  and  a  red  viscid  substance  remaining,  composed  of 
sulphuric  and  hypochlorous  anhydrides  in  a  proportion  not  yet  determined.  (Schutz- 
enberger,  Compt  rend.  lii.  135 ;  liii.  638 ;  Jahresber.  1861,  p.  142.) 

BTVOCMBXO  ACZB.  C'«H»0«  =   C'«H**0 )  Q.—An  acid  belonging  to  the  oleic 

series  C"H*'-K)*,  discovered  in  1855  by  Gossmann  and  Scheven  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xciv.  230)  in  oil  of  earthnut  (Arachis  hypogaa)  It  is  isomeric,  if  not  identical,  with 
physetoleic  acid,  discovered  in  1844  by  Hofstadter  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  177)  in 
sperm-oil  (see  Puysbtolbic  a.cid),  also  with  the  acid  obtained  by  oxidation  of  ax  in  ic 
acid  (C'"H"0'),  an  acid  produced  by  the  saponification  of  the  fatty  substance,  age  or 
ax  in,  contained  in  the  Mexican  plant,  CJoccua  Axin,  (F.  Hoppe,  J.  pr.  CheuL  i^-g^. 
102.) 

Preparation  from  Earth-nut  oil. — The  fatty  acids  of  the  oil  are  dissolved  in  alcohol; 
arachidic  and  palmitic  acids  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  acetate  of  magnesium ; 
the  precipitate  is  removed ;  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  ammonia  and  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is  collected  after  a  few  days,  pressed 
and  dissolved  in  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  agitated  with  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  chloride  of  lead  is  filtered  off;  the  filtrate  is  shaken  up  with  water  which  has 
been  freed  from  air  by  boiUng ;  the  ethereal  layer  which  separates  again  on  leaving 
the  liquid  at  rest  is  taken  off;  and  the  ether  is  removed  by  distillation.  The  remaining 
liquid  on  cooling  deposits  yellowish  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure  and 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol  at  a  very  low  temperature.  An  additional  quantity  of 
crystals  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor.     (Gossmann  and  Scheven.) 

Axinic  acid  yields  by  oxidation,  aginin  insoluble  in  ether,  and  the  acid,  C**H"0', 
which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  ether,  and  ciystallises  from  the  ethereal  solution. 

Hypogsic  acid  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  needles,  inodorous,  melting  at  34®  or 
35°  fphysetoleic  acid  melts  at  30°  and  solidifies  at  28°),  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  etner. — 1.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  acquires  a  yellowish  colour  and  rancid  odour, 
and  then  crystallises  with  difficulty,  even  at  very  low  temperatures. — 2.  When 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  first  gives  off  a  reddish-yellow  liquid,  then  yellowish- 
white  crystalline  sebacic  acid,  and  lastly,  a  fetid  oil,  le^iving  a  small  quantity  of  char- 
coal. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  hypogseic acid  into  the  isomeric  compound  gai'dic  acid,  which 
is  related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  elaidic  to  oleic  acid.  It  forms  a  colourless  crys- 
talline mass,  permanent  in  the  air,  melting  at  38°,  solidifying  in  the  radio-crystalline 
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Ibim  on  cooling,  and  TolatiliBing  nndecomposed  at  higher  temperatures.    (Caldwell 
and  GoBsmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  xcix.  306.) 

Hypogseic  acid  is  monobasic.  The  barium' salt  is  obtained  by  adding  alcoholic 
acetate  of  barium  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
in  white  grains  which  dissolve  when  heated  and  separate  again  on  cooling. 

HypoytetUe  of  Copper^  C**H"CuO^  is  obtained,  in  like  manner,  by  mixing  alcoholic 
cupric  acetate  with  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  containing  ammonia,  and  sepa- 
rates on  cooling  in  violet- blue  crystalline  grains,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  cohering  to  a 
translucent  wax  at  Ib^.^^Galdate  of  copper  is  obtained  by  mixing  aqueous  ga'idate  of 
sodium  with  cupric  sulphate,  as  a  scarcely  crystalline  precipitate,  which  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom  in  granules.  It  melts  without  decom- 
position at  a  temperature  above  120^. 

Hypogmate  of  Ethyl,  C**H'*(0'H^)0*,  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  add  gas 
through  a  solution  of  hypogseic  acid  in  alcohol  of  95  per  cent  and  separates  on  warming 
the  liquid,  as  an  oil  which  may  be  freed  from  adhering  acid  by  washing  with  small 
quantities  of  alcohol,  and  dried  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  between  100^  and 
120^.  It  is  yellow,  inodorous,  lighter  than  water,  but  sinks  in  alcohol,  in  which  it  is 
but  slightly  soluble.     Not  volatile  without  decomposition. 

Gaidate  of  Ethyl  is  prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  add  gas  through  a  solution 
of  gai'dic  add  in  absolute  alcohol,  precipitating  after  12  hours  with  water,  and  subject- 
ing the  separated  mixture  of  gaidic  ether  and  gai'dic  acid  to  a  second  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  product  is  washed  and  dried  at  100^  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 
It  is  a  colourless,  lamino-crystalline  mass,  which  melts  between  9*^  and  10^,  and 
volatilises  nndecomposed  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  inodorous,  lighter  than 
water,  heavier  than  alcohol,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Gaidate  of  Silver  is  obtained  by  predpitation  as  a  white  amorphous  mass  which,  when 
washed,  and  especially  if  heated  with  water,  alcohol  or  ether,  turns  black  without 
dissolving. 

GaSdate  of  Sodium  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  add  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium, 
evaporating,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol ;  the  solution  on  cooling 
deposits  the  salt  as  a  translucent  jelly :  from  dilute  solutions  it  separates  in  crystalline 
grains. 

BTFOCLA&ZiZC  ACZB.  G'HH)^  (Matthiessen  and  Foster,  Chem.  Soc  J. 
xvi  350.) — An  add  produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  concentrated  hydriodic  add  on 
hemipinic  add  (p.  142) : 

Ci*H»*0«  +   2HI     -     C»H«0*  +   2CH«I  +   C0«. 

Hemipinic  Hjpogallic        Iodide  of 

add.  acid.  metbjl. 

It  is  isomeric  with  carbohydroquinonic,  protocatechuic  and  oxysalicylic  acids,  and 
intermediate  in  composition  between  salicylic  acid,  C^H'O',  and  gtillic  add,  C'H*0*. 

Hyx>ogallic  acid,  when  pure,  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  its  solution  reacts  strongly  acid  with  litmus- 
paper.  It  separates  from  hot  water  in  small  prismatic  ciystals,  united  into  stellate 
groups,  and  containing  1^  at.  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  lose  at  100^.  The 
acid  melts  at  about  180^,  but  as  it  begins  to  decompose  even  at  a  lower  temperature, 
its  melting-point  could  not  be  accurately  ascertained. 

Hypogallic  add  gradually  turns  brown  when  heated  in  the  air  to  a  little  above  100^ ; 
the  same  change  occurs  more  quickly  when  a  solution  of  it,  especially  if  neutral  or 
alkaline,  is  evaporated.  Added  to  solution  of  nitrate  or  ammonio-nitrate  of  nilver,  it 
eanses  an  immediate  precipitation  of  metallic  silver,  even  in  the  cold ;  with  sulphate 
of  cupper  and  a  slight  excess  of  potash,  it  gives  a  yellowish  green  solution,  from  which 
an  orange-yellow  predpitate  is  thrown  down  on  warming ;  in  a  mixture  of  aesquichloride 
of  iron  and  red  prussiate  of  potash,  it  immediately  produces  a  blue  precipitate  ;  when 
boiled  with  solution  of  mercuric  chloride^  it  reduces  it  to  calomeL  With  sesguichloride 
ofiroUj  it  gives  an  intense  indigo-blue  coloration,  which  is  changed  to  violet  by  a  very 
small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  to  blood-red  by  excess  of  ammonia,  no  precipitate 
being  produced,  unless  too  much  chloride  of  iron  has  been  used ;  the  colour  is  destroyed 
by  strong  adds,  but  restored  by  neutralisation  with, alkali,  and  partially  by  addition 
of  water.  A  solution  of  the  add  immediately  becomes  brown  on  addition  of  alkali, 
the  colour  quickly  becoming  darker  by  exposure  to  the  air.  With  ammonia  and 
chloride  of  barium  or  calcium,  it  gives  a  brownish  white  flocculent  predpitate ;  with 
acetate  of  lead,  a  pale  yellow  predpitate. 

Hypogallic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  a  substance 
which  solidifies  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  to  a  colourless  crystalline  mass.  The  decom- 
position begins  at  about  170^,  and  goes  on  rapidlv  at  200^.  The  crystalline  pro- 
duct melts,  in  the  crude  state,  at  about  90^ ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  water,  and 
eiystallisea  in  needles  when  the  solution  is  evaporated.  It  is  rapidly  attacked  by  nitric 
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acid,  even  when  diluted,  giving  a  red-brown  solution.  With  sesquichloride  of  iron  it 
giTes  a  bluish-black  amorphous  precipitate ;  with  acetate  of  lead  it  gives  a  white  or 
yellowish-white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  It  slowly  assumes  a 
darker  colour  by  exposure  to  air  in  contact  with  alkali.  This  substance  has  not  yet 
been  prepared  in  sufficient  quantity  for  complete  investigation. 

The  three  acids  above  mentioned  as  isomeric  with  hypogallic  acid,  have  about  the 
same  solubility  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  as  the  latter;  they  all  likewise  give  adaik 
coloration  with  the  smallest  trace  of  sesquichloride  of  iron :  reduce  nitrate  of  silver ; 
become  dark  brown  when  mixed  with  alkali  and  exposed  to  the  air ;  give  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead ;  and  at  a  high  temperature  are  all  decomposed 
into  carbonic  anhydride  and  oxyphenic  acid  or  hydroquinone.  Nevertheless,  no  two 
of  these  acids  appear  to  have  quite  the  same  properties.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  points  in  which  differences  have  been  observed.  Hypoeallic  acid  ciystallises 
with  1|  molecule  of  water  (14*9  per  cent.),  carbohydroquinonic  and  protocatechuic  acids 
with  1  molecule  (10-4  per  cent),  and  oxy salicylic  add  without  water.  Hvpogallic  and 
oxysalicylic  acids  give  a  dark-blue  colour  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  other  two 
adds  a  dark-green  colour.  Hypogallic  acid  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  immediately  in 
the  cold ;  carbohydroquinonic  add  reduces  it  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  when  boiled ; 
oxysalicylic  acid  has  no  action  on  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  cold,  but  reduces  it  completely 
when  boiled.  Carbohydroquinonic  add  reduces  cuprous  oxide  from  a  mixture  of  cupric 
acetate,  tartaric  add,  and  excess  of  potash ;  protocatechuic  acid  causes  no  reduction  of 
the  same  solution.  Hypogallic  acid  causes  a  predpitate  in  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
barium  and  ammonia ;  protocatechuic  add  only  on  addition  of  alcohoL  Some  of  these 
differences  may  perhaps  be  due  to  acddental  causes,  depending  on  thia  diffiarent  sources 
and  modes  of  preparation. 

»0-XOBZC  ACZB.    See  Iodinb,  Oxicins  of. 

»OVZOBZC  ACZB.    See  Niobtuic. 


K    Syn.  with  Pemitric  oxide.     (See  NrmooBN,  Oxides  of.) 

^OWXTKOMSOOWZC  ACZB.    Syn.  with  Nitromeconin.    (See  Mbcomin.) 

D.    Syn.  with  Nitbous  acid. 

^OPBOSPBOROVB  ACZB.    See  Phosphorus,  Oxtobn-acids  of. 

A  name  applied  by  Brdthaupt  to  a  mineral  from  Arundel, 
which,  according  to  Kanunelsberg,  is  probably  albite  mixed  with  augite.  (See  Albzts 
under  Fblsfab.  ) 

Syn.  with  Stilbitb. 

^OBVliPBABrabZC  ACnB.    Syn.  with  Amyl-sulphurous  add.    (See  Svl- 

FHUR0T7S  BTHBBS.) 

BTVOBir&FBABSBWZOUS  ACZB.    Syn.  with  Bisulphide  of  Arsenic    (See 
Anssmc,  Sulphides  of,  i.  386.) 

BTVOBUXiPBBTBVXZG  ACZB.      Syn.  with  Ethyl-sulphurous  add.      (See 
Sulphurous  ethers.) 

BTPOBV&PBZBBZOOTZC  ACZB.)      «^^  t^,«^  «,,t««t«t^  *.^- 
»08irLPB0C<BBUXiZG  ACZB.  {     See  Indioo-sulphuric  ACIDS. 

^OSlTLPBOOliIITZO  ACZB.    Syn.  with  SuLPHOOLunc  ACID. 

IXZC  ACZB.    Syn.  with  Hethyl-sulphurous  add.    (See 
Sulphurous  ethers.) 

BTPOSV&PBOBAPBTBA&ZC      and     BTPOBV&PBOBAPBTKZBZO 
ACZBB.    See  Sulphokaphthalic  acids. 

rPOBV&PBOPBOBPBOBZC      and     BTPOBIT&PBOPBOBPBOBOini 

See  Phosphorus^  Sttlphides  of. 
»OBUZiPBUBZC    and    BTPOSV&PBVBOmi   ACZB8.      See  SuLPHUR, 

OxTOBN-ACroS   OF. 

»OVABABZC  ACZB.    See  VAiTADiuif . 

*01LAM TUUI B.  An  azotised  organic  substance  discovered  by  Scherer 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  Ixxiii.  328)  in  the  spleen  of  man  and  in  the  ox,  and  since  found  to 
exist  in  many  other  parts  of  the  animal  body.    It  is  probably  identical  with  Sarcinb 

BT8SOPZBB.     A  doubtful  alkaloid,  said  by  Hei'beiger  to  exist  in  the  hearb  of 
HyiBojna  officinalis^ 

\  OZZi  or.     A   volatile  oil    obtained  from  Hyssopus   officinalis  hy 
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distOIaiion  with  water.    It  is  yellow  when  freeb,  but  ixuna  red  by  keeping;  has  a 
shiiip  taste  and  smells  like  camphor. 

Sjn.  with  Ilmbnttb. 


A  variety  of  agate. 

A  silicate  from  Montoval,  near  Toledo,  occnrring  in  large  six-sided 
prisms  with  basal  cleavage.  Hardness  »  2*5.  Specific  gravity  a  2*89.  Contains, 
acooiding  to  Norlin  (Kongl.  Vetensk.  Akad.  ForhandUngar,  1844,  215),  40*90 
per  cent,  SiO*  3074  A1*0»,  16-47  Fe«0,  Mn«0  1*33,  0*40  Ca«0,  081  Mg*0,  457 
k'O,  0-04  Na*0,  5-56  H*0  »  99*82.  Fnses  to  a  dark  pearl  before  the  blowpipe.  It 
is  probably  allied  to  dichroite. 

ICT  &9AMm  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  a  transparent  variety  of  felspar  found 
in  Yesnvian  lavas :  the  term  includ«*s  pellucid  varieties  of  other  species  of  felspar. 
(Dana.) 

IMm    Transparent  calc-spar.    (See  Caix;-Spax.) 

A  substance  contained  in  the  immature  eggs  of  cyprino'id  fishes. 

The  azotised  constituent  of  the  eggs  of  cartilaginous  fishes.  It  is 
easilv  extzacted  from  the  eggs  of  the  ray  by  pouring  the  yolk  into  a  large  quantity  of 
distilled  water,  washing  the  dense  granules  which  fall  to  the  bottom  till  the  wash- 
water  contains  only  traces  of  albumin  and  saline  matters,  and  finally  exhausting  them 
with  alcohol  and  ether. 

lehthin  thus  obtained  forms  homogeneous,  white,  transparent  grains,  soft  to  the 
touch,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Hydrochloric  acid  mssolves  it  without 
violet  coloration ;  it  is  also  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  in 
other  acids  in  the  concentrated  state.  Solutions  of  potash  and  soda  dissolve  it  slowly; 
ammonia  does  not  act  upon  it.  It  gives  by  analysis  50*2  to  51*0  per  cent,  carbon,  6*7 
to  7*8  hydroeen,  14*7  to  15*4  nitrogen,  and  1*9  phosphorus  (?).  It  does  not  appear  to 
contain  sulpnnr.  It  leaves  but  a  trace  of  ash  when  burnt.  (Valenciennes  and 
Frimy,  Compt.  rend,  xxxviiii  480,  528.) 

ICHTHUJUIV.  The  very  young  eggs  of  cyprinoid  fishes  contain,  besides  icthidin, 
a  stron^y  albuminous  liquid  which  holds  in  euspension  certain  mineral  salts,  together 
with  icthulin,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  water.  When  first  precipitated,  it  is  viscid 
like  gluten ;  but  when  treated  with  ^oohol  and  ether,  it  loses  its  viscosity  and  becomes 
solid  and  pulverulent  Like  ichthin,  it  dissolves  in  acetic  and  in  phosphoric  acid,  also 
in  hydrochloric  add,  without  violet  coloration.  It  contains  52*5  to  53*3  per  cent. 
carbon,  8*0  to  8*3  hydrogen,  15*2  nitrogen,  10  sulphur,  and  0*6  phosphorus  (?).  It 
seem^  to  disappear  as  the  eggs  approach  maturity,  and  to  be  replaced  by  albumin. 
(Valenciennes  and  Frimy.) 

XtsmnrnracOJA  or  IsnrOXhaSS.    See  Ghatixt  (ii.  826). 

iMXTB.    Syn.  with  Apophtixitb  (i.  351). 

A  resin  very  similar  to  elemi,  obtained  from  trees  very  common 
in  Guiana^  belonging  to  the  order  Terebinthacca,  It  occurs  in  small  masses  or  opaque 
grains,  having  a  vellowish-white  colour,  and  a  sweet,  rather  agreeable  odour,  the 
strength  of  which  is  increased  by  heat.  It  is  friable  and  tasteless.  It  gives  up  nothing 
to  water,  and  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  requiring  for  complete  solution  45 
parts  of  cold  alcohol  of  36^,  and  15  parts  of  boiling  alcohol;  it  dissolves  also  in  3| 
parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkalis.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate  lead  or  silver  salts. 

Icica-resin  is  composed  of  three  distinct  substances,  separable  by  their  dififerent 
degrees  of  solubility  in  alcohoL 

a.  If  the  resin  be  completely  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  one  of  these  substances, 
viz.  brean,  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  has  the  composition  of  cholesterin,  and  forms 
white,  tasteless,  needle-shaped  crystals,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkalis,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  having  a  neutral  reaction.  It  melts  at  157^,  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  mass  resembling  amber.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  empyreumatic  oils, 
a  voUuile,  solid,  amorphous  substance  which  collects  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
a  small  residue  of  charcoal.  It  is  dissolved,  with  red  colour,  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
precipitated  unaltered  by  water.  Kitric  add  decomposes  it,  with  evolution^  of  nitrous 
Ihmes,  forming  a  yellow  body  soluble  in  excess  of  nitric  add,  and  predpitated  on 
addition  of  water. 
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b.  On  remoTing  the  brean  and'  ooneentmting  the  mother-liquor,  a  certain  qnantitj 
of  the  same  substance,  in  an  impure  state,  first  separates^  and  afterwards  another 
crystalline  resin,  icican,  which  has  the  same  melting-point  as  brean,  and  resembles  it 
in  most  of  its  other  properties,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  greater  solubility  in  alcohol. 
It  gives  by  analysis  82*01  per  cent.  C,  11*65  H,  and  6*34  O,  which  may  be  represented 
by  the  formula  C^H'^0.  Its  composition  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  resin  of 
Ueroxylon  Andieola, 

c.  The  mother-liquor  of  icican,  after  being  completely  freed  from  crystallisable 
matter,  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  amorphous  resin,  which  melts  below  100^, 
and  is  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  Uian  brean  or  icican.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  is  slightly  acid  to  test-mper,  but  the  resin  does  not  dissolve  in  alkalis.  It 
contains  77*93  percent.  G,  10*69  K,  and  11*47  0,  corresponding  approximately  with  the 
formula  C»H»0*     (Scribe,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  166.) 

XBZOTTVB.  A  term  applied  by  Guthrie  (Ohem.  Soc  J.  xiii.  35)  to  bodies 
derived  by  replacement  from  the  same  substance,  including  the  typical  substance  itself ; 
ammonia,  for  example,  is  idiotypic  with  e];hylamine,  phenylamine,  and  all  the  organic 
basis  derived  from  it  by  substitution,  and  these  are  idiotypic  one  with  the  other. 

The  same  term  was  applied  by  Wackenroder  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiv.  18)  to  certain 
non-crystalline  organic  ladies  which,  according  to  his  observations,  exhibit  certain 
similarities  of  structure. 

Z1IOOXAS&    See  Vhsutiak. 

ZBSZAXiZV.  C^*H*H)  (?).  The  essential  constituent  of  idrialite,  from  which  it 
is  obtained  either  by  dry  distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride — or  better, 
by  boiling  the  mineral  with  rock-oil  or  oil  of  turpentine ;  the  liquid  on  cooling  soUdifiea 
in  a  mass,  which  may  be  freed  from  the  solvent  by  means  of  bibulous  paper. 

Idrialin  forms  colourless  scales,  which  melt  at  a  veiy  high  temperature,  with  partial 
decomposition.  When  distilled,  it  partly  volatilises,  but  at  least  ^  of  it  is  decomposed 
at  the  same  time,  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  even  at  the  boilins  heat,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  the  best 
solvent  for  it  is  boiling  ou  of  turpentine.  It  gives  by  analysis  91*7  to  92*0  per  cent, 
carbon,  and  5*1  to  5*4  hydrogen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  above  given — which 
requires  91*07  C,  5*11  H,  and  2-92  0.  (Bodeker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liL  100.) 
Dumas  and  Laurent  regarded  it  as  a  hydrocarbon  C-*H'*,  but  these  results  were 
calculated  according  to  the  old  atomic  weight  of  carbon. 

Idrialin  heated  with  strong  aulphurie  acid  forms  a  solution  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
like  that  of  sulphindigotic  acid.  The  solution  diluted  with  water  fbrms  with  bases 
peculiar  salts,  among  which  the  potassium-salt  is  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  crystal- 
line character. — ^Idnalin  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid  yields  a  red  powder  (Laurent's 
nitrite  of  idrialase)  destitute  of  taste  and  odour,  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  soluble 
in  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  it  imparts  a  mahogany  colour.  In  potash  it  dissolves  with 
brown  colour.  Heated  in  a  closed  tube,  it 'decomposes  with  explosion  and  emission  of 
light  According  to  Laurent's  analysis,  it  contains  62*7  to  63*3  per  cent  carbon,  3*2 
to  3*0  hydrogen,  and  10*5  nitrogen,  approximating  to  the  fonnnla  C^H^NO*)K>. 
(65-2  C,  2*9  H,  and  9-0  N). 

rP'RUlTiTTB.  The  mineral  ftom  which  idrialin  is  obtained.  It  is  found  in  the 
quicksilver  mine  of  Idria,  mixed  with  cinnabar,  and  is  sometimes  called  ir^fiammaUe 
cinnabar  (  Quecksilberbranderz).  It  is  massive  and  opaque,  with  greasv  lustre,  greyish 
or  brownish-black  colour,  and  blackish  streak  inclining  to  red.  Specific  gravity,  1*4 
to  1*6.    Hardness,  1  to  1*5. 

ZBRTZi.    Bodeker  found  in  a  product  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the 
quicksilver  ore  of  Idria  in  a  dose  vessel,  two  peculiar  hydrocarbons,  one  of  which 
{idryl)  formed  mammellated  groups,  fusible  at  86^,  volatile  vnthout  decomposition, 
Tery  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  while  the  other  formed 
scales  melting  above  100^,  volatilising  before  melting,  and  much  more  soluble  than  the 
former.     Their  composition  agreed  nearly  with  the  formula,  nC'H*  (94*7  C  and  5*3  H). 
ZOASUSZC  ACZB.    Pelletier  and  Caventou  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  x.  142). 
An  acid  contained,  in  very  small  quantity,  combined  with  strychnine,  in  the  bean  of 
St  Ignatius ;  also  in  nttx  vomica^  and  in  the  root  of  Strychnoe  colubrina.    It  is  pre- 
pared by  washing  the  magnesia  which  has  served  for  the  preparation  of  strychnine, 
with  cold  water,  till  the  colouring  matter  is  removed,  then  iMiUns;  it  with  a  large 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  which  dissolves  the  igasurate  of  magnesiuni,  precipitating 
it  with  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  a  imup. 
The  acid  is  then  deposited,  after  a  while,  in  small  hard  granular  crvstals.    It  naa  a 
sour,  styptic  taste,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol    Comol  reeards  it  as 
identical  with  lactic  acid;  but,  according  toMarsson  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. Ixxii.  296), 
this  identity  does  not  exists  for  igasoric  acid  precipitates  acetate  of  lead,  which  lactic 
add  does  not 
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The  iaoiuraies  are  for  the  most  part  solable  in  water  and  in  aleoho].  The  ammo- 
tiium-taii  is  perfectly  neutral,  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  iron,  mercury,  or  silver, 
but  eolouTB  copper-salts  green,  and  then  forms  a  greenish-whit^  precipitate  sparingly 
soluble  in  water. 


An  alkaloid,  discovered  in  1853  by  Desnoix  (J.  Pharm.  [3], 
XXV.  202).  It  exists  in  nux  vomica^  and  is  found  in  the  mother-liquors  ftom  which 
strychnine  and  brucine  have  been  precipitated  bv  lime  at  the  boiling  heat  These 
mother-liquors,  if  sufficiently  concentrated,  deposit  the  igasurine  in  crystals  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  It  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrO' 
chloric  add,  treating  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  precipitating  by  ammonia,  and 
reciystallising. 

Igasurine  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  more  soluble 
in  voter  than  strychnine  or  brucine,  dissolving  in  200  parts  of  cold  and  100  parts  of 
boiling  water ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether^  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic 
solution  turns  tbe  plEme  of  polarisation  to  the  left:  ^  a]  a  »  62*9°.  It  has  not 
been  analysed,  but  its  atomic  weight  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  those  of 
stiTchnine  and  brucine. 

Igasurine,  when  heated,  melts  and  gives  off  water  (about  10  per  cent.) ;  at  a  higher 
temperature,  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  ammoniacal  vapours.  Strong  sulphurie 
add  communicates  to  it  a  rose-colour,  which  passes  to  yellow,  and  then  to  yellowish- 
green.  Nttric  acid  colours  it  deep  red  like  brucine ;  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  stannous 
chloride,  the  colour  changes  to  violet  Chlorine,  passed  into  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
hydrochlorate  of  igasurine,  produces  first  a  rose,  then  a  red,  then  a  yellow  colour,  each 
bubble  of  gas  being  enveloped  by  a  white  pellicle,  which  is  graduaUy  deposited  in  the 
pulverulent  form.  If  the  stream  of  chlorine  be  discontinued,  the  precipitate  redissolves 
on  agitation,  and  the  solution  soon  afterwards  loses  its  red  colour,  retaining  only  a 
slight  greenish  tint  Iodide  of  potassiunij  added  to  a  solution  of  igasurine,  produces 
a  crystalline  precipitate  after  a  considerable  time ;  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium 
immediately  forms  a  brown  precipitate.  Igasurine  ifi  not  precipitated  by  chlorate  of 
potassium,  but  its  solutions  yield  a  yellow  precipitate  with  dichloride  of  platinum^ 
white  with  tannin,  and  with  infusion  of  galls. 

Igasurine  is  intensely  poisonous,  being  intermediate  in  power  between  strychnine 
and  brucine. 

Igasurine  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solutions  by 
potasK  soda,  and  ammonia,  the  precipitate  redissolving  in  excess  of  the  alkali,  espe- 
cially in  potash.  It  is  also  precipitated  in  needle-shaped  ciystals  by  acid  carbonate 
ofsodiumy  OT  potassium,  in  presence  of  tartaric  acid. 

The  salts  of  igasurine  are  for  tbe  most  part  crystallisable.  The  sulphate  forms 
colouriess,  silky  crystals,  soluble  in  about  4  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  10  pts.  of  cold 
water.  The  ht/drochlorate  resembles  the  sulphate  in  form,  but  dissolves  in  2  pts.  of 
hot  and  about  4  pts.  of  cold  water.  The  nitrate  forms  colourless  crystals,  more 
soluble  in  water  than  either  of  the  preceding  salts. 

According  to  Schiitzenberger  (Compt  rend.  xlvi.  1234;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii. 
348X  igasurine,  prepared  as  above  from  the  seeds  of  8trychnos  nux  vomica,  yields  by 
treatment  with  net  water,  and  fractional  crystallisation,  no  fewer  than  nine  distinct 
baMfl,  all  colourless,  very  bitter,  and  acting  like  strychnine.  They  crystallise  in 
transparent  needles,  or  in  nacreous  bulky  ge^es.  They  are  reddened  by  nitric  acid 
Uke  brucine,  which  they  also  resemble  in  their  chemical  reactions,  but  they  are  more 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohoL  They  all  contain  water  of  crystallisation  (3  or  4  at.). 
iHuch  they  give  off  at  100^.  Schutzenberger  distinguishes  them  as  a,  b,  c,  &c. 
igasurine,  and  assigns  to  them  the  following  formuUe : 

Igasurine  a,  C"H»«N«0>.3H«0  very  slightly  soluble. 
b.  C»H»*N«0'.3H*0  slightiy  soluble. 
„  c.  C»"H»*N*0*.3H«0  moderately  soluble. 

d.  C»»H«N«0«.3H«0  „ 

e,  C"H*^«0*.3H*0  „ 
/.  C»»H»N«0*.3  or  4IP0 

r.  C«H»N»0«  3HK)  very  slightly  soluble. 

C«H"N«0«.3HH)  moderately  soluble. 
i.  C»H«^H)'.3H«0 

IfSiasorine  /  yields,  by  oxidation  with  nitrous  acid,  a  base  having  the  formula 
C^H'^NH)*,  which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  containing  4  at  water,  melting  in 
their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100^,  and  coloured  red  by  nitric  acid. 

In  the  absence  of  confirmatory  evidences,  these  results  must  be  considered  rather 
donbtfiiL 

Syn.  with  Hobn-Lbab.    (See  Lead,  Cbloridb  of.) 
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or  lOSbOXTB.    Syn.  with  Asbaoonxti  (i  358). 

MWITB*    A  oolumbite  from  Ildefonso,  in  Spain,  having  a  snbmetallie 
Titreo-adamantine  lustre.    Specific  gravity  7*416  (Dana,  ii.  365). 

ZZiZCZC  ACZB.  (Moldenhauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  cii.  350). — An  acid  con- 
tained in  the  leaves  of  the  hoUv  {Ilex  aquifolium).  It  is  known  only  in  combination 
with  bases.  To  prepare  the  oucinm-salt,  an  aqneons  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  pre- 
cipitated with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the  filtrate,  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid, 
is  heated  with  hydrate  of  lead ;  the  dissolved  lead  is  again  removed  by  sulphydric 
acid ;  and  the  filtrate  is  reduced  to  a  syrup.  The  laminse  formed  after  some  days  are 
purified  by  pressing,  dissolving  in  water,  precipitating  with  alcohol,  and  reciystaUising 
with  the  help  of  animal  charcoial,  whereby  colourless  ilicate  of  calcium  is  obtained. 

Mieate  of  calcium  contains  12*86  per  cent,  calcium,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  An  aqueous  solution  does  not  precipitate  salts  of  manganese,  tine, 
iron,  copper,  or  Btlver,  but  produces  a  precipitate  with  stannous  chloride,  and  with  the 
M^u^roT  and  basic  acetates  of  lead.  When  the  lead-salts  are  decomposed  bv  sulphydric 
acid,  a  colourless  syrup  is  formed,  which  still  contains  lime,  and  by  neutarausation  with 
carbonate  of  barium,  yields  amorphous  iUcate  of  barium. 

Holly-leaves  gathered  in  January  contain  gum,  or  a  similar  substance,  which  inter- 
feres with  the  extraction  of  the  acid. 

X&ZGZW.  The  bitter  principle  c^Uex  aquifolium.  According  to  B^leschamps 
(Repert  Pharm.  zli  230),  the  decoction  of  tne  leaves  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate 
of  lead ;  carbonate  of  potassium  is  added  to  make  the  liquid  filter,  and  to  precipitate 
any  excess  of  the  lead-salt ;  and  the  filtrate  is  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  again 
filtered,  saturated  with  carbonate  of  caldum,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  Alcohol 
extracts  from  the  syrup  a  light  brown,  very  hygroscopic  substance,  which,  in  thin 
layers,  dries  up  to  smaU  shining  scales.  Or,  the  aqueous  extract  is  exhausted  with 
alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated,  and  the  dry  residue  exhausted  with 
water  at  40^.  The  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  freed  from  excess 
of  lead  bv  sulphydric  acid,  evaporated,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the 
ilicin,  and  leaves  it  behind  on  evaporation.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  may  also  be  treated,  as  above,  with  acetate  of  lead,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
carbonate  of  calcium  in  succession,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  and  the  ilicin  extracted 
from  the  residue  by  alcohol.  It  is  a  bitter,  amorphous,  brown,  very  hygroscopic  mass 
(still  containing  a  little  potash),  oonvertod  by  acids  at  a  gentle  heat  into  a  black  sub- 
stance, with  empyreumatic  odour.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.— Lebourdin  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvu.  254)  aeitates  the  decoction  of  the  leaves 
with  animal  charcoal,  then  heats  it  therewith  to  bouine ;  leaves  it  to  cool ;  removes 
the  now  colourless  and  tasteless  liquid ;  washes  the  charcoal  with  cold  water ;  boils 
it  with  alcohol ;  and  leaves  the  filtrate  to  evaporate :  it  then  leaves  a  colourless,  very 
bitter  syrup,  and  finally  an  amorphous,  neutral  jelly,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohoL — Moldenhauer's  ilicin  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  di.  352)  appears  also  to  be  different 
from  this.  Moldenhauer  removes  the  alcohol  from  the  alooholic  extract  of  the  leaves 
by  distillation,  and  the  separated  resin  by  filtration ;  precipitates  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead ;  washes  the  yellow  precipitate,  and  decomposes  it  under  water  with  hydroeulphuric 
add.  The  sulphide  of  lead,  after  being  well  boiled  with  water,  yields  the  ilicin  to 
alcohol,  as  a  veiy  bitter,  dark  brown  substance,  resembling  tannin,  and  slightly  in 
water. — ^Bonnemann  (N.  Br.  Arch,  xciii  4)  gives  the  name  of  ilicin  to  crystals  which 
he  obtains  as  follows:  He  precipitates  the  decoction  with  basic  acetate  of  lead; 
decomposes  the  washed  predpitate  under  water  with  sulphydric  acid ;  filters  the  liquid 
fit)m  uie  sulphide  of  lead,  and  evaporates  to  dryness.  By  repeatedly  exhausting  the 
residue  with  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  needles  were  ^laUy 
obteined,  but  not  in  sufiAcient  quantity  for  further  examination. 

TTiryftyxHnr,  C"H«0".  (Moldenhauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciL  346.)— A 
substance  occurring  in  the  leaves  of  the  holly  (Ilex  aquifolium).  The  leaves  gathered 
in  January  contain  scarcely  any  ilixanthin,  while  those  gathered  in  August  contain  a 
large  quantity.  The  leaves  are  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent ;  the  tincture 
thus  obtained  is  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by  distillation ;  and  the 
residue  is  set  aside  to  crystallise.  The  granules,  which  separate  after  some  days,  are 
dried,  washed  with  ether  to  remove  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves,  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  again  separated  by  evaporation  and  addition  of  water ;  they  are,  lastly, 
recrystallised  from  hot  water.  A  frirther  quantity  of  ilixanthin  may  be  obtained  from 
the  mother-liquor  by  reducing  it  to  a  syrup,  dissolving  in  absolute  alcohol,  evaporating 
the  alcoholic  solution,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  and  predpitating  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead.  The  washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  under  hot  water  wiu  sulphydric 
add,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  whereupon  the  ilixanthin  cxystaUises  out 
in  straw-yellow  microscopic  needlea,  which  melt  at  198^  to  transparent  red-yellow  drops. 
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nizaotliin  1x>ils  and  decomposes  at  216^.  It  does  not  reduce  ftn  alludine  solution 
of  eumc  oxide^  eren  on  prolonged  boiling.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water^  but 
dissoiYes  easily  in  hot  water,  forming  a  yeUow  solution ;  also  in  alcohol^  but  is  insoluble 
in  ither.  It  dissolves  in  warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  colour  of  the 
aqueous  solution  is  changed  to  orange-yeUow  b^  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  but 
becomes  colourless  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  Ferrous  and  cupric  salts  do  not 
affect  ilixanthin ;  ferric  chloride  colours  it  green.  Neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead  pro- 
duces  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  ilixanthin  a  splendid  ydlow  precipitate,  soluble  without 
colour  in  acetic  acid. 

Ilixanthin  forms  a  yellow  dye  on  doth  prepared  with  alumina  or  iron  mordants. 

Of^taniferouB  Iron.    See  Txtanatbs. 


According  to  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxviii.  91,  119;  xl.  475; 
IxT.  52),  Siberian  yttrotantalite,  or  y ttroilmenite,  contains  a  peculiar  metal  which  forms 
an  acid,  ilmenic  acid,  closely  resembling  niobic  acid  (see  NioBim),  but,  nererthelesp, 
distinguished  from  it  by  its  lower  specific  graritj,  by  the  insolubility  of  its  hydrate  in 
hydrochloric  add,  and  by  forming  with  sulphuric  acid  a  compound  which  is  decomposed 
by  a  latge  quantity  of  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  hydrated  ilmenic  add.  According  to 
H.  Rose,  however  (Fogg.  Ann.  Ixxi.  157),  the  supposed  ilmenic  add  is  meidy  niobic 
acid,  more  or  less  impure.  Rose  also  regieirds  yttro-ilmenite  as  identical  with  urano- 
tautalite  or  Samarskite  (q.  v.). 

ZXiVAXXa.    See  LaysiTB. 

nCASSVKIUk  G*^"NO.  (Laurent,  Rev.  sdent  x.  122;  J.  pr.  C^em.  xxvii. 
812.) — ^Produced,  together  with  benailam  and  benzilimide,  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  benzile: 

C"H>*0«  +  NH«    -     C»*H>'NO  +  HK). 

Beiizile  is  dissolyed  in  warm  absolute  alcohol ;  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  through 
the  still  warm  solution ;  and  the  liq^uid  is  left  to  cool,  while  the  passage  of  the  gas  is 
continued.  After  24  hours,  the  liquid,  together  with  the  sediment  which  has  formed, 
is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  filtered  at  the  same  temperature.  Imabenzile  then 
remains  on  the  filter,  and  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  ether. 

Imabenzile  is  a  white  inodorous  powder,  which  separates  from  its  solution  in  boiling 
ether-alcohol,  in  microscopic  right  rhombic  prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  whose  faces 
rest  on  the  obtuse  lateral  ^ges.  It  melts  at  140°,  remains  soft  and  glutinous  on  cooling, 
and  then  solidifies  without  ciystallising.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  partially  decomposed  during  fusion.  When  subjected  to  diy  distillation, 
it  neither  gives  off  gas  nor  leaves  any  carbonaceous  residue.  When  gently  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  it  gives  off  red  vapours,  and  yields  a  yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the 
ciystalline  form  on  cooling,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  smaU 
needles  united  in  tufts,  but  is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  add.  It  dissolves  in  gently  heated  sulphuric  add,  and  the  solution,  mixed 
with  water,  deposits  benisilam.  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcoholic  potash ;  and 
water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  benzilimide,  while  noming  but  potash  remains 
dissolved. 


lTIG  ACIB.    Syn.  with  Isamic  Acm. 

C»*H'»NH)«.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  483.)--A  com- 
pound produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  isatin  in  ammonia.  It  is  of  a  greyish-yellow 
colour,  often  inclining  to  brown  or  green,  and  czystallises  sometimes  in  lamellated 
grains,  sometimes  in  radiated  spheres  of  a  darker  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  ether,  veiy  sparingly  soluble  in  boilins  alcohol  It  is  decomposed  by  dry  distilla- 
tion, yielding  a  large  quantity  of  charcoiu  and  a  sublimate  of  colourless  needles.  It 
is  not  attacked  by  boiling  hydrochloric  add.  Caustic  potash  dissolves  it,  and  the 
solution,  diluted  with  water  and  neutralised  by  an  add,  yields  a  whitish,  gelatinous 
predpitate. 

Dichlorimasatin,  C»*H»C1«NK)«,  is  a  powder  of  slightly  reddish  colour,  produced  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorisatin. 

Teirabromimasatin,  C'H'Br'N'O'.  Reddish-yellow  scales  produced  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  tetrabromisatin. 

Z8KATXA  8TOVBS.  Stony  concretions  found  in  a  marly  formation  on  the 
Schuttgebiig  in  Finland.  They  were  regarded  by  Parrot  ^Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  1839, 
vi.  183)  as  petrified  molluscs,  on  the  ground  that  they  contained  caldum  and  sulphur, 
neither  of  which  elements  were  found  hj  him  in  the  formation  in  which  they  were 
imbedded.  On  the  other  hand,  V irlet  (Bull.  QM.  ii.  219 ;  iv.  22 ;  Jahresber.  1847-8, 
p.  1298)  regajfded  them  merely  as  calcareo-aluminous  concretions  produced  by  mole- 
cular attraction.    The  concretions  {A\  and  the  formation  {B)  in  which  they  are  found, 
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have  been  analysed  hy  Ulez  (Jahresber.  1861,  p.  1086);  the  latter,  also  (B')'bj 
SAlTHaHibid,  1298): 

SiO«        C*«CO»      A1<0'       Fe<0»      MnSQ*       H«0       Alkali     ^mJ«o*** 

A.     70-3        .     .         16-1         8-8         21         37         .     .        .     .       -  1000 

A     31-8        611  8-2         6-6         24 «  1000 

^.    341        47-8         9*0        40        2*0        .     .        05        traces     «    97"4 

XBCaSATZir.  C"H"N^O.  (Laurent,  loe.  cit.) — Obtained  by  passing  diy  am- 
monia gas  into  a  boiling  solution  of  isatin  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  a  slight  excess  of 
pulverised  isatin  is  suspended.  It  forms  colourless  right  prisms,  with  rectangular  base, 
inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  modeiately  soluble  in  boiliug  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in 
ether.  Heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves 
readily  and  decomposes,  yid.ding  isatin  and  sal-ammoniac  The  same  decomposition 
is  produced  by  potash. 

Chlorimesatifiy  CH^CIK'O,  resembles  imesatin,  and  is  obtained  in  like  manner  from 
chlorisatin.  It  forms  yellow  hexagonal  scales,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  with  evolution  of 
ammonia.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  yields  a  sublimate  of  yellow  needles, 
and  leaves  charcoaL 

ZBKDBSa  Monamides,  in  which  2  at  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  a  diatomic  radicle ; 
e.  g.  succinimide,  NCCO)*^ ;  pyro-tartrimide,  N(OH«0)"H.     (See  Amidbs.) 

ZBKPS&ATOBIA   OBTRVTBZVaK.     (Masterwort.)     The  root  of  this  plant 
(analysed  by  Keller)  contains  0*2  per  cent  of  a  resin  called  imperatorin  or  pencedanin ; 
16*0  fat  and  volatile  oil;  6'6  extract  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  8'8  gum  and  saltir 
soluble  in  water;  9'2  starch  and  extract  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  41*2  vegetable  fibre,' 
and  19*0  water  (and  loss).    (Pelouze  and  Fr^my,  2VatY^,  vi.  3^8.) 

LTOSnr.    See  PstrcHDANnr. 


^TZOV.    See  Ash  (i  417). 

KB.      C"H"Br*N*0*. — A  yellow  substance,  insoluble   in  water, 
produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  isamic  acid.     (Laurent) 

nnoIAVZTB.  A  variety  of  anorthite  (L  308)  found  in  the  Oamatic,  differing 
somewhat  firom  ordinary  anorthite  (£rom  Vesuvius)  in  the  composition  of  the  protoxidee 
which  it  oontaina  According  toLaugier's  anslysis  (Mem.  du  Mus.  d.  hist,  nat  vii. 
341),  it  contains  420  to  430  per  cent  SiO«,  340— 34*6  A1*0»,  160— 16-6  Ca«0,  3-36— 
2*6  NaH),  3-20— 10  Fe<0«,  and  10  water. 

nnOIAV  XHX  or  iJBIMJL  zn.  A  black  pigment,  the  best  varieties  of  which 
are  imported  from  China.  It  is  composed  of  a  very  fine  black,  said  by  Prechot  to  be 
obtained  from  camphor,  cemented  together  with  gelatin. 

ZVBXAJr  ABB.  A  mineral  from  the  Persian  Gulf^  used  as  a  pi^ent  The  hard 
coarse  powder  has  a  dark  red  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  purple.  Specific  gravity  3*843. 
The  following  analyses,  A,  of  the  entire  mineral,  B,  of  the  portion  soluble  in  hydro- 
diloric  acid,  are  by  How  (Edinb.  l^ew  Phil.  J.  new  series,  ii.  306;  Jahresber.  1836», 
p.  926): 

SIOS  Fe^OS         A140»         Ca*0         Hg^O  SQS  CQS  IPO 

A.  3017        66-69        3*79        2*66         1*43         2*28         1*73         1'62  -  100*26 

B.  (.    .  3-91         2-22        2*66        0*87        2*28        1*78        .    .)  -    13*66 

The  principal  portion  (insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid)  is  a  ferric  silicate,  Fe*0*.3SiO*. 
The  name  Indian  red  is  also  applied  to  another  pigment  of  similar  colour,  consist- 
ing chiefiy  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

ZBBZAV  TBUOVT  or  VUBBBB.  A  yellow  pigment  consisting  essentially  of 
euxanthate  of  magnesium.    (See  Euxanthic  Acid,  ii.  609,  and  Pubbeb.) 

ZHBICAB.  C»H"NO«.  (Schunck,  PhU.  Mag.  [4]  x.  73;  xv.  29,, 117,  283; 
Jahresber.  1866,  p.  660;  1868,  p.  466.  ~6m.  xvi.  1.)— A  colourless  substance  existing 
in  woad,  and  most  probably  in  other  plants  which  yield  indigo-blue.  It  likewise  occurs 
in  human  urine,  both  healthy  and  diseased,  and  when  present  in  considerable  quantity, 
causes  the  urine,  after  spontaneous  fermentation,  or  on  addition  of  acids,  to  deposit, 
sometimes  indigo-blue,  sometimes  indirubin.  It  may  be  detected  by  precipitating  the 
urine  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  collecting  the  precipitate  which  forms  in  the  filtrate 
on  addition  of  ammonia,  and  decomposing  it  with  cold  dilute  acids,  the  filtrate  then 
depositing,  first,  indigo-blue,  then  indirubin,  and  afterwards  other  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  indican.  Indican  is  also  found  in  the  blood  of  man,  and  in  the  blood 
and  urine  of  the  ox.    (Carter,  £d.  Med.  J.,  Aug.  1869.) 

Preparation. — From  tooad'leaves,  carefully  dried  and  pulverised  while  wamu — 1.  The 
leaves  are  exhausted  with  cold  alcohol  in  a  percolating  apparatus ;  the  green  tincture 
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is  precipitated  with  alcoholic  fugar-of-lead  and  a  little  ammonia-water ;  and  the  pale 
green  precipitate,  after  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  is  decomposed  under  water  by  a 
stream  of  carbonic  anhydride ;  it  then  loses  its  colour,  and  yields  a  yellow  solution, 
which,  when  freed  £rom  dissoWed  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporated  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  yields  indican. — 2.  The  tincture  prepared  with  cold  alcohol  is  concentrated, 
after  addition  of  a  little  water,  by  passing  a  stream  of  air  over  it  at  the  common  tem- 
perature; the  &t  which  separates  is  removed  by  filtration ;  the  filtrate  shaken  np  with 
recently  precipitated  cupric  hydrate ;  the  liquid  again  filtered ;  the  filtrate  fieea  from 
dissolved  copper  by  sulphydnc  acid ;  and  the  liquid  separated  from  the  sulphide  of 
copper  is  evaporated  at  the  temperature  of  the  air.  From  the  residual  brown  syrup, 
cold  alcohol  oissolves  out  the  indican,  leaving  undissolved  a  brown  viscid  mass  whidi 
contains  oxindicanin.  By  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  2  voL  ether,  Airther  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  are  precipitated,  whilst  the  indican  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  filtrate.    When  thus  prepared  it  still  retains  a  little  fiit. 

Properties, — Indican  forms  a  yellow  or  yellow-brown  sjpup,  which  cannot  be  dried, 
without  decomposing.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter  and  repulsive  taste,  dissolves  in  axUer^ 
with  yellow  colour,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  forms,  with  acetate 
of  lead,  a  sulphur-yellow  precipitate,  which  increases  on  addition  of  ammonia;  the 
aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  only  after  addition  of  ammonia. 

DecompotUions. — 1.  Indican  decomposes  even  when  gently  warmed,  and  at  a  stronger 
heat  swells  up  and  emits  vapours  which  condense  to  an  oil,  solidifying  partially  in  the 
aystalline  form. 

2.  The  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  heat)  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
yielding  the  following  products : 

a.  Oxindicanin^  (^£[^^0'*.  This  compound  separatee  on  spontaneous  sTaporation, 
and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  by  alcohol.  It 
is  a  brown  viscid  combustible  gum,  having  a  nauseous  taste ;  by  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  indifuscin  and  indiglucin : 

2C*H«^0"     -     C"H»NK)»  +   2C«H"0«  +   4C0»  +   3H*0 
Oxindicanin.  Indirutdn.  Jndfgiucin. 

b.  Oxindicasin. — ^Produced  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  indican  is  evaporated  by 
heat,  the  indican,  according  to  Schunek,  being  first  converted,  with  separation  of  indi- 
glucin, into  indicanin,  the  latter,  with  absorption  of  oxygen,  into  oxindicanin,  and  this 
last^  being  resolved,  with  assumption  of  water,  into  oxindicasin  and  indiglucin : 

2CWH'»N0"  +   8H«0     -     C«H"N'0"  +   2C«H»"0« 
Oxindicanin.  Oxlndicatin.  Indiglucin. 

It  is  purified  like  the  preceding,  which  it  resembles.  Its  aqueous  solution,  preci- 
pitated with  excess  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  yields  a  yellow  lead-salt  containing 
C»H«N«.4Pb«0. 

c.  Indicttsin. — The  liquid  filtered  firom  the  lead-salt  of  oxindicasin,  and  containing 
excess  of  lead-aoetate,  yields,  when  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  a  pale 
yellow  precipitate  -  C»H*»N*0»  6Pb»0. 

3.  In  contact  with  eoda-ley  or  baryta-water,  indican  is  resolved  into  indicanin  and 
indiglucin : 

C*H"NO"  +  H*0     «     C»H"NO«  +  C^'«0« 

Indican.  Indicanin.  Indiglucin. 

A  solution  of  indican,  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  soda-ley,  yields,  with  acids, 
indirubin  produced  from  the  indicanin;  after  longer  standing,  mdiretin  is  likewise 
obtained,  and  in  some  cases  the  latter  is  the  only  product. 

4.  Indican  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  in  the  cold,  and  more  quickly  when  heated. 
The  decomposition  is  induced  by  tartaric  and  oxalic  adds,  as  well  as  by  mineral  acids, 
less  easily  by  acetic  acid.  Aqueous  indican  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  becomes 
turbid  on  standing,  and  deposits  blue  fiocks,  the  formation  of  which  ceases  after  24  hours. 
The  filtrate,  after  standing  for  some  time,  and  still  more  when  heated,  deposits  a  brown 
powder,  while  leucine  and  indiglucin  remain  in  solution,  together  with  certain  volatile 
products,  viz.  carbonic,  formic,  acetic,  and  perhaps  propiomc  acid,  which  escape  when 
the  liquid  is  heated. 

The  substance  insoluble  in  water  is  a  mixture  of  six  different  bodies.  On  exhausting 
it^  first  with  cold,  then  with  warm  dilute  soda-ley,  indihumin,  indtfttscin,  and  indiretin 
are  dissolved ;  the  residue  yields  to  alcohol,  «-  or  fi-indtfulvin  and  indirubin,  together 
with  residues  of  indifHiscin,  while  indigo-blue  remains  in  solution.  Instead  of  indifuscin, 
indi/usoons  is  sometimes  obtained.    Schunek  gives  the  following  formulse: — 

a.  Formation  of  indigo-blue  or  its  isomer,  indirubin,  and  of  indiglucin : 

C"H"NO"  +   2H«0     -     Cra»NO  +   ZCm}H>* 
Indican.  ludlgo-blae.        Indiglucin. 
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Part  of  the  indigo-blne  is  said  to  split  np  into  leucine,  formic  acid,  and  terboiric 
anhydride : 

Cra»NO  +  6H*0     «     C^»«NO«  +  CH«0«  +   CO* 

Indigo-blue.  Leucine.         Fonnic  acid. 

b.  Formation  of  A-indifulyin,  indiglncin,  and  formic  add : 

2C*«H»»N0"  +  6HK>    =     C«H«»N»0«  +  4C^'»0«  +  6CIP0» 

m  Indifulvln.  lodigiucin.       Fonnic  acid. 

c.  Formation  of  /S-indiftdrin,  indiglucin,  formic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid : 
4C»"H"N0"  +  7H«0     »     C"H«N*0»  +   8C^«0»  +   10CH*O«  +  2C0« 

Indican.  fi  IndifuWin.  Indiglucin.        Formic  acid. 

d.  Formation  of  indihumin,  indiglucin,  propionic  acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride : 

C«H"NO»'  +   2HK)     -     C»«H»NO«  +  2(?H"0«  +  C»H»0«  +  C0« 
Indican.  Indihamln.  lodigiucin.        ^^^iS?^^ 

e.  Formation  of  indifliscone,  indiglucin,  acetic  acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride : 

2C"H»'N0"  +   3H«0     -     C«H«»N«0»  +  4C^'«0«  +   2C«H«0»  +   2C0* 
Indican.  Inoiruscone.  Indiglucin.         Acetic  acid. 

f.  Formation  of  indiretin,  indiglucin,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  water: 

C«H"NO"     «     C'»H"NO»  +  C«H"0«  +   2C0*  +   2H«0 
Indican.  Indiretin.  Indiglucin. 

nrBICAarnr.  C«H"NO".  (Schnnck,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xv.  183.)— This  com- 
pound is  produced,  together  with  indiglucin,  by  the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis  or  baiyta- 
water  on  indican : 

C'"H"NO"  +  H«0     -     C"H"NO»  +  C»H»«0«. 

Indicanin  is  left  in  contact  with  baryta-water;  the  liquid  is  precipitated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of 
lead,  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporated  in  a  stream  of  air  at  mean  tempera- 
ture. The  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume 
of  ether,  which  precipitates  indiglucin ;  and  the  filtrate  is  left  to  evaporate. 

Indicanin  is  a  vellow  or  brown  bitter  syrup,  soluble  in  toater,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
When  heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  swells  up  stronglv  and  leaves  charooaL  By  diy  dis- 
tillation it  yields  a  brown  oil  in  which  white  needles  form.  When  boiled  with  acidSf 
it  yields  indifflucin  and  indirubin,  and  if  impure,  likewise  indiretin  and  indifuscin. 
Formation  of  indirubin : 

C»H»NO"  +  H*0     «    C«H»NO  +   2C«B^«0«. 

When  boiled  with  soda-ley,  it  gives  off  ammonia. 

Aqueous  indicanin  forms  a  slight  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead;  from 
alcoholic  indicanin  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  copious 
sulphur-yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  lead-acetate,  precipitable  by  am- 
monia, and  containing  C»»H«*N0".3Pb«0. 

nmZFVXiVXir.  (Schunck,  loc,  cit) — This  name  is  applied  to  two  compounds, 
distinguished  as  a  indifolvin,  C^«>N«0«,  and  /3  indifulvin,  C**H«^*0»,  which  are 
obtained,  together  with  indiftiscin,  indiglucin,  indigo-blue,  indihumin,  indiretin,  and 
indirubin,  by  treating  indican  with  dilute  acids. 

Preparaiion,—  Indican  is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  flocks  which  sepa- 
rate are  collected  (the  solution  which  runs  off  being  preser\-ed  for  the 'preparation  of 
indiglucin),  washed  with  cold  water,  and  treated,  first  with  cold,  then  with  warm  dilute 
soda-ley,  which  dissolves  one  portion,  and  leaves  another  containing  a-  and  /3-indifulvin, 
indirubin,  and  indigo-blue.  The  alkaline  solution  is  precipitated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and  treated  with  boiling  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  indifriscin  and  indiretin,  and  leaves  indihumin.  The  ammoniacal  solution, 
neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of  indifuscin,  and  an  additional 
quantity  of  this  product  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  alcoholic  sugar-of-Iead.  The 
i  ndiretin  which  still  remains  in  solution  is  separated  by  ammonia,  in  combination  with 
lead-oxide  and  contaminated  with  indifriscin ;  it  is  separated  from  the  lead-oxide  by 
treating  the  precipitate  with  acetic  and  then  with  hot  hjrdrochloric  acid,  and  purified 
by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  indifriscin  undissolved. 

The  mixture  of  a-  and  /3-indifrdvin,  indirubin,  and  indigo-blue,  insoluble  in  dilute 
6oda-ley,  gives  up  to  boiling  alcohol  eyerything  excepting  the  indigo-blue.  The  purple- 
brown  alcoholic  solution,  mixed  with  ammonia  and  alcoholic  sugajvof-lead,  deposits 
residues  of  substances  soluble  in  soda-ley ;  and  on  separating  these,  then  adding  excess 
of  acetic  acid,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and  diluting  laigely  with  water,  purple-brown 
flocks  are  obtained,  from  which,  when  purified  with  dilute  soda-ley,  a  small  quantity  of 
cold  alcohol  extracts  indifulvin.  On  boiline  the  residue  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
protochloride  of  tin,  filtering  hot^  and  exposing  the  filtrate  to  the  air,  a  puiple-red 
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deposit  is  formed,  consisting  of  indirnbin.  This  is  washed  with  water  and  dissolved 
in  idcohol.  The  portion  insoluble  in  the  alkaline  solution  is  a  mixtore  of  indirnbin 
and  indifulyin. 

Indifulvin  is  obtained  of  varions  composition,  a  or  /3,  according  to  circumstances 
not  well  understood.  It  is  a  brittle,  friable,  reddish-yellow  resin,  which,  when  heated, 
melts,  bums  with  flame,  and  leaves  charcoal.  Heated  in  a  ^lass  tube,  it  gives  off  a 
strong-smelling  vapour,  condensing  to  a  brown  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
form.  Dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with  green-brown  colour,  and  chars  when 
heated.  By  ordinary  nitric  acid,  it  is  scarcely  attacked,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  but 
it  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  in  orange-yellow  flocks. 
By  heating  and  evaporating  the  liquid,  a  yellow  resin  is  obtained,  together  with  crystals 
soluble  in  water,  and  different  from  oxalic  acid.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  chromic 
acid.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  alkalis,  even  at  the  boiling  heat^  or  on  addition 
of  grape-sugar,  or  dichloride  of  tin. 

nrBZVVBGZirv  C'*H»N*0*,  and  nrBXTITBGOWa,  C*'H'*NK)«?— These  com- 
pounds are  produced  in  greatest  quantilr  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on 
indican  which  has  been  previously  exposed  to  the  air.  A  brown  powder  is  then  formed, 
containing  from  59*4  to  67*5  per  cent  C,  5*78  to  7*12  N,  and  2912  to  20*23  0,  so  that 
it  appears  to  agree,  sometimes  with  one,  sometimes  with  the  other  of  the  formulae  just 
given.  When  heated,  it  emits  vapours,  with  an  odour  of  burning  turf,  and  yields  an 
oily  distillate.  It  bums  without  fusion ;  colours  chromic  acid  green ;  with  boiling 
nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  and  picric  acids ;  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with 
brown  colour,  giving  off  sulphurous  anhydride  when  heated.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling 
water ;  dissolves  ea«ly  in  alcoholic  arnmonicty  whence  it  is  precipitated  in  brown  flocks 
by  acids ;  also  in  aqueous  aUcalia  and  alkaline  carbonates,  and  is  precipitated  therefipom 
by  metallic  salts;  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 

nrBZO&VCUr.  C«H*«0<.  (Schunck,  PhiL  Mag.  [4]  x.  73 ;  xv.  183 ;  Jahresber. 
1856,  659 ;  1858,  465 ;  Gm.  xv.  302.)— Produced,  together  with  the  products  above 
mentioned,  by  heating  indican,  indicanin,  oxindicanin,  or  oxindicasin,  with  water, 
acids,  or  alkalis  (pp.  247,  248). 

Preparation. — Tincture  of  woad-leaves,  prepared  with  cold  alcohol,  is  evaporated  in 
a  current  of  air ;  the  residue  is  mixed  with  cold,  very  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  the 
fat  which  &lls  to  the  bottom  is  immediately  separated  by  filtration.  The  filtrate 
serves  instead  of  the  acidulated  aqueous  solution  of  indican.  The  decomposition, 
which  begins  in  the  cold,  is  kept  up  by  gentle  heating,  whereupon  the  solution 
becomes  turbid,  and  a  mixture  of  six  insoluble  substances  separates  (p.  247);  the 
liquid  is  then  filtered,  the  residue  washed  with  cold  water,  and  decomposed  in  the 
mamier  described  under  indican.  The  filtrate,  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate 
of  lead,  and  from  lead  by  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  a  syrnp  in  a  stream  of  air, 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  deposits  leucine  in 
crystals,  and  indiglucin  as  a  syrup.  The  latter,  after  the  removal  of  the  crystals,  is 
dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead;  the  scanty  precipitate 
is  removed ;  and  the  ycdlow  lead-compound  of  indiglucin  is  precipitated  firom  the  filtrate 
by  aqueous  ammonia.  The  lead-salt  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  under  water,  and 
treated  with  animal  charcoal  till  a  sample  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  ammoniacal 
sugar-of-lead,  yields  a  solution  from  which,  bv  evaporation,  solution  of  the  residue  in 
alcohol,  and  addition  of  ether,  the  indiglucin  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  syrup. — 
2.  In  the  preparation  of  indicanin  from  indican,  by  mixing  the  latter  with  buyta-^ater 
and  leaving  it  at  rest,  then  removing  the  baryta,  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  current 
of  air,  dissolving  the  residue  in  alcohol,  and  precipitating  by  ether,  indiglucin  is  sepa- 
rated as  a  syrup.  This  syrnp  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  mixed  with  excess  of  alcoholic 
sugar-of-lead,  the  brown  precipitate  removed,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  am- 
monia.    The  lead-oompound  of  indiglucin  is  purified  and  decomposed  as  in  method  1. 

Indiglucin  is  a  colourless  or  lieht  yellow  syrup  having  a  sliehtly  sweet  taste,  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  smution  by  ether. 

It  swells  up  when  heated,  and  gives  off  an  odour  of  caramel.  With  boiling  nitric 
acid,  it  forms  oxalic  acid.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  carbonised.  When 
boiled  with  soda-ley,  it  turns  yellow,  and  separates  brown  flocks.  From  an  alkaline 
cuprio  solution  it  reduces  cuprous  oxide ;  from  an  aqueous  and  still  more  ftom  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  nitraie  of  silver,  it  reduces  metallic  s&ver;  similarly  with 
trichloride  of  gold.  It  is  not  fermentable,  but  turns  acid  by  prolonged  contact  with 
yeasU 

Aqueous  indiglucin  dissolves  hydrate  of  calcium,  and  the  solution  on  boiUng  de- 
posits copious  yellow  flakes,  which  dissolve  on  coolinff,  and  are  precipitated  by  alcohol. 
From  a  mixture  of  indiglucin  with  baryta^waier  alcohol  throws  down  yellow  flakes. — 
Aqueous  indiglucin  is  precipitated  by  neural  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  only  after  addi- 
tion of  ammonia;  the  precipitate  has  the  composition  2C'H'FbO'.3Pb*0. 
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nrBZOO-BXiim.  C*H«NO  or  O'ltmb^-'Blue  Indigo,  IndigoHn,  Oxidised 
Indigo  (Gm.  xiil  36 ;  Gerh.  iii.  614). — This  important  coloaring  matter  was  known  in 
India  and  in  Egypt  before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  and 
Pliny  under  the  namee  /i^m^  and  indicum,  Egyptian  mnrnmies  hare  been  found 
xvrapped  in  blue  cloths,  the  colour  of  which  exhibited  all  the  characters  of  indigo. 
The  Bomans  used  it  only  as  a  pigment,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  method  of  dis- 
solving it.  Its  introduction  into  Europe  as  a  dye  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Jews, 
who  miring  the  middle  ages  practised  the  art  of  dying  with  indigo  in  the  Levant  It 
was  first  imported  in  large  quantities  into  the  European  markets  from  India  in  the 
seventeenth  centuiy  by  the  Dutch. 

Indigo  is  chiefly  obtained  from  various  species  of  Indi^ferti,  namely,  /.  Hnctoria^ 
L  AnUy  L  disperma  and  /.  jtMudoUnctoria,  cultivated  especially  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies ;  also  from  Nerium  Unctorium  and  Calanthe  veratrifolia^  natives  of  Hindostan ; 
Asclepias  tinctoria  and  Marsdenia  tinctoria  of  Sumatra^  Polygonum  iinetoriwmt  IsatU 
indigottcOf  Justicia  tinctoria  and  Bletia  Tankervillia  of  China,  and  Amorpka  fruUeoaa 
of  Oekrolina.  The  only  European  plant  which  yields  true  indigo-blue  is  woad  {ImUb 
tinctoria)y  which  was  extensively  used  for  blue-dyeing  before  the  introduction  of 
indigo ;  but  it  is  much  less  rich  in  indigo  than  the  tiopical  plants  above  mentioned, 
and  IB  now  used  only  as  an  addition  to  the  indigo-vat  (p.  262).  The  following 
European  plants  also  yield  blue  colouring  matters  more  or  less  resembling  indigo,  but 
apparently  not  identical  with  it:  AstragiUusglgcgphgUtUf  Centaurea  Cganus,  Ckdidonium 
mq;uSf  Cicer  arietinuTn^  Oolutea  arboreaeenSf  OonmiUa  Emerus,  Gtdega  officinalis, 
Hedgsarum  OnobrychiSy  Inula  HeUnium,  Iris  germanica,  Lotus  comiculatos^  Medicago 
sativa^  Mercurialis  perenniSf  Polygonum  aviculare.  Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  Rhinanthus 
Crista-galli,  Sambucus  nigra,  Sambucus  Ebulus,  8(^biosa  suceisa  and  Vaccinium 
Myrtilitis, 

Indigo-blue  is  sometimes  deposited  from  human  urine  both  healthy  and  diseased, 
being  produced  by  spontaneous  fermentation  from  indican  (p.  246).  It  has  also 
been  occasionally  observed  to  form  in  the  milk  of  oows,  especially  such  as  have  been  fed 
exclusively  on  ^sainfoin. 

With  regard  to  the  state  in  which  indigo  exists  in  the  plants  from  which  it  is 
obtained,  and  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  converted  into  indigo-blue. 
Tarious  opinions  have  been  entertained.  Roxburgh  (Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  vol.  xxviii.)  supposed  that  indi^  plants  contain  only  the  base  of  the  colouring 
matter,  which  of  itseir  is  ^een ;  that  it  is  kept  in  solution  by  the  carbonic  acid  evolvea 
in  the  preparation  of  indigo,  set  free  by  the  addition  of  alkalis,  and  absorbs  from  the 
air  a  substance  which  converts  it  into  indigo-blue.  Giobert  (TVaiY^  sur  le  pastel, 
Paris  1818)  supposed  that  indigo-plants  contain  colourless  indigogen,  which  is 
soluble  in  water  and  contains  more  carbon  than  indigo-blue,  into  which  it  is  converted, 
with  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air.  This  oxidation  is 
promoted  by  heat  dr  by  the  presence  of  alkalis,  especially  by  lime ;  it  is  arrested  by 
acids,  even  by  carbonic  acid.     (Giobert.) 

According  to  Cheyreul  (Ann.  Chim.  Ixvi.  8 ;  Ixviii.  284),  woad  and  other  indigo- 
plants  contain  indigo-white,  C'H'NO,  which  contains  1  at.  H  more  than  indigo-blue, 
and  being  held  in  solution  by  the  sap,  is  converted  into  indigo-blue  by  oxidation,  on 
exposure  to  the  air : 

2C^«N0  +  O     -     2C«H»N0   +  IPO. 

This  explanation,  being  the  simplest,  was  very  generally  adopted,  until  Schunck 
(Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xv.  29)  pointed  out  that  white  indi^  cannot  exist  in  any  plant, 
since  it  requires  free  alkau  for  its  solution,  whereaa  the  sap  of  plants  is  always  acid, 
and  moreover  contains  free  oxyeen.  Schunck  has  fiirther  shown  that  woad  contains 
indican,  (p.  246),  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  when  boiled  with  acids  splits 
up  into  indigo-blue  and  indiglucin,  without  the  intervention  of  oxygen : 

C"H»:N0"  +   2H«0     «     OB»NO  +   3C«H'»0«. 
ludican.  Indigo-blue.        Indigludn. 

The  same  substance  probably  exists  in  other  indigoferee,  and  in  other  plants  frt>m 
which  indigo  is  obtained,  and  during  the  steeping  process,  presently  to  be  described,  is 
resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  fermentation  which  takes  place,  into  indigo-blue  and 
indiglucin. 

Preparation  of  Commercial  Indigo.— I.  From  fresh  leaves. — In  Bengal,  the  plants, 
which  are  cut  close  to  the  ground  whilst  thd  blossom  is  unfolding,  are  placed  in  a  brick 
cistern  {steepina  vat,  Gdhrungskupe,  trempoire,  pourriture),  which  is  filled  several  inches 
deep  with  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  ferment.  At  80°  C.  (86  F.)  the  fermentation  is 
finished  in  from  12  to  16  hours ;  at  lower  temperatures  it  requires  a  longer  time.  The 
gas  evolved  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  atmosphexic  air  from  which  the 
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oxygen  has  been  absorbed.  Wbm  the  liquid  no  longer  rises,  it  is  drawn  off  into  the 
beating  vat  (Schiagekitpe,  batterie)  which  stands  lower,  where  it  is  kept  stirring  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  whereupon  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved  and  the  indigo 
at  first  separates  in  large  fibUces.  When,  after  being  repeatedly  stirred,  it  forms  grains 
like  fine  sand,  and  the  solution  is  dear,  the  indigo  is  allowed  to  settle.  After  two  or 
three  hours,  Uie  liquid  is  drawn  off  from  the  deposit.  If  the  fermentation  is  properly 
conducted,  the  indigo  settles  readily  down,  the  liquid  is  of  a  malaga-brown  colour,  and 
forms  a  thick  foam  which  rapidly  disappears.  The  deposit  is  boiled  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  a  copper  yessel  and  then  thrown  upon  a  linen  filter ;  it  is  afterwards  pressed, 
cut  into  squares,  and  dried  by  heat  1000  pts.  of  the  solution  of  the  leaves  yield  firom 
0*6  to  0*7  pts.  of  indigo ;  more  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  potash-ley  or  lime* 
water,  but  it  is  not  so  pure. 

Bespecting  the  manufacture  of  indigo  in  the  Caucasus,  see  DingL  pol,  J.  126,  804. 

2.  From  dry  Uaves, — In  the  southern  parts  of  India,  the  leaves  of  the  indigo 
plant  are  dried,  and  packed  up  for  a  month,  more  or  less,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  they  assume  a  light  lead  colour ;  by  additionsl  keeping  the  lead-colour  gradually 
dai^ens  till  it  becomes  black.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  leaves  will  not  give 
out  any  colouring  matter  to  cold  water  till  the  first  change  has  commenced,  when  the 
maximum  quantity  of  indigo  seems  to  be  developed ;  and  that  from  this  period  it  di** 
minishes.  If  from  fear  of  rain  the  plant  be  cut  too  soon,  the  leaves  should  be  kept 
proportionally  longer;  but  i^  from  want  of  sufficient  sunshine,  the  cutting  be  deferred 
till  after  the  plant  is  fully  ripe,  the  leaves  will  not  require  to  be  kept  so  long. 

These  leaves,  after  due  keeping,  are  transferred  to  the  steeping-vat,  where  they  are 
infused  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  volume  of  leaves  to  six  of  water,  and 
allowed  to  digest  for  two  hours,  with  occasional  stirring.  The  water  is  then  run  off 
through  strainers  into  the  beating- vat,  where  it  is  agitated  by  the  paddles  of  ten  or 
twelve  natives  for  about  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  fine  green  liquor  gradually 
darkens  to  a  blackish  hue.  lime-water  is  now  thrown  into  the  vat,  and  well  mixed 
with  the  liquor.  The  supernatant  Madeira-coloured  liquid  is  run  off  after  repose,  and 
Uie  subsided  blue  indigo  is  drained  on  cloth.  Next  morning  it  is  mixed  with  water  in- 
a  copper  and  boiled ;  after  which  the  whole  is  thrown  on  strainers,  and  the  indigo 
coliedted  is  dried  and  formed  into  cakes.    (Weston,  Journal  of  Science^  xxvii.  296.) 

Indigo  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  in  the  south  of  France  from  a  hot  extract  ofNerium 
tinetarium  and  Polygonum  tinetorium  (J.  Pharm.  xxvi.  276 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi.  180). 
Indigo  was  formerly  prepared  fr«m  woad  in  a  similar  manner,  by  employing  tepid 
water  and  precipitating  with  lime-water ;  a  deeper  colour  was  imparted  to  the  product 
by  extracting  the  carbonate  of  calcium  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  preparation  of 
indigo  from  Polygonum  tinetorium  is  rendered  difficult  by  a  resin  which  the  plant 
contains.  This  resin  is  separated  by  mixing  the  bruised  leaves  with  one^tenth  of 
their  weight  of  protoeulphate  of  iron,  and  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  together 
with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ^tassium ;  the  whole  is  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  render  it  slightly  acid.  On  neutralising  with 
carbonate  of  potassium,  it  becomes  blue  and  deposits  all  the  indigo-blue  within 
24  hours ;  the  indigo  has  then  the  same  properties  as  that  obtained  from  Indigofera, 
(Gaudry,  N.  J.  Pharm.  v.  133.) 

Purification. — Commercial  inoigo  contains  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  pure  indigo- 
blue,  the  remainder  consisting  of  indigo-gluten,  indigo-red,  indigo-brown,  and  a  number 
of  brown  resinons  products,  &c.,  formal  either  by  decomposition  of  the  indigo-blue 
produced  in  the  first  instance,  or  directly  from  the  indican  itself  (p.  246).  Certain 
substances  are  also  occasionally  added  to  indigo  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration. 

Indigo  may  be  purified  from  most  of  these  foreign  matters  by  treatinff  it  successively 
with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add,  with  boiling  water,  and  with  alcohol. 
This  treatment  however  does  not  yield  a  chemically  pure  product  ^nd  it  is  better  to 
resort  to  the  process  of  the  vat^  which  consists  in  converting  the  indigo-blue  into 
indigo-white  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  and  subsequently  reoxidising  it.  This 
process  is  also  one  of  great  industrial  importance,  being  that  which  is  used  by  dyers 
for  rendering  indigo  soluble  and  fixing  it  upon  tissues. 

a.  Cold  yats,—  1.  Copperas  or  common  blue  vat.  (Cuw  a  la  couphrou^  Vitriol- 
kupe.)  In  this,  which  is  the  kind  of  cold  vat  generally  used  for  dyeing  cotton,  hemp, 
and  flax,  the  indigo-blue  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  1  pt.  of 
finely  ground  indigo  is  mixed  with  hot  water,  in  which  4  pts.  of  quick-lime  are  slaked ; 
to  this  is  added  a  solution  of  3  pts.  of  sulphate  of  iron  fine  fi!om  copper,  the  whole 
beinff  stirred.  (If  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  yellowish,  one-third  more  is  taken.)  Water 
is  a&ed,  to  the  amount  of  100  or  200  times  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  accord- 
ing as  the  d^e  is  requfred  dark  or  light  and  the  whole,  after  being  stirred,  is  left  at  rest. 
The  proportions  quoted  are  those  most  commonly  used  in  dyeing ;  when  the  indiffo  is 
particularly  pure,  more  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  must  be  taken.    An  excess  of  lime' 
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yieldfl  a  sharp  vat  {Bcharfe  K%De\  from  which  the  threads  of  the  material  do  not 
readily  take  up  the  dye  ;  too  UtUe  Ume  yields  a  soft  rat  {leiw  Kupe\  which  does  not 
dj^e  so  well.  On  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  a  compound  of  indigo-white 
with  potash  is  formed.  A  sediment  is  formed  and  a  yellow  solution,  which  becomes 
covered  with  a  copper-coloured  film  (flower) ;  the  solution  is  drawn  off  from  the 
sediment^  and  deposits  tolerably  pure  indigo-blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. — Thomson 
digests  commercial  indigo  with  Ume,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  water,  and  exposes  to  the 
air  the  decanted  solution  of  the  compound  of  indigo-white  with  lime ;  he  then  removes 
the  carbonate  of  calcium  from  the  blue  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  the 
indigo-red  with  water,  afterwards  washes  with  water  and  dries. — B  e  r z  e  1  i  u  s  mixes  3  pts. 
of  indigo  (purified  according  to  1)  with  6  pts.  of  quAck-lime  freshly  slaked,  4  pts.  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  460  pts.  of  boiling  water ;  he  then  closes  the  vessel  and  shakes 
repeatedly ;  allows  the  whole  to  subside,  and  removes  the  yellow  solution  by  means  of  a 
siphon  ;  again  adds  hot  water,  and  draws  it  off  after  repeated  shaking ;  and  mixes  the 
whole  of  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  shaken  till 
the  indigo  is  completely  oxidised ;  it  is  then  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water. 
• — ^Erdmann  mixes  together  1  pt  indigo,  2  pts.  sulphate  of  iron,  3  pts.  lime,  and 
60  pts.  water;  draws  off  the  clear  solution ;  mixes  it,  stimng  repeated^,  with  dilute 
hyorochloric  acid ;  and  washes  the  precipitate  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  residue  yields 
i^h  quantities  of  indigo-blue  when  again  stirred  up  with  hot  water,  and  with  Lme  if 
necessaiy.  The  indigo-blue  thus  obtained  contains  a  little  gypsum,  at  most  076  per 
cent,  and  indigo-red,  which  it  is  difilcult  to  remove  by  boiling  with  alcohol ;  it  is  better 
to  reduce  the  indigo  again  in  the  cold  vat  and  precipitate  it  with  hydrochloric  acid. — 
According  to  Dumas,  a  little  sulphide  of  calcium  is  formed  in  the  vat>  and  hence  sulphur 
is  mixed  with  the  indigo  when  it  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  he  removes 
with  sulphide  of  carbon. 

2.  In  the  so-called  or^^n^n^txz^,  a  solution  of  the  compound  of  indigo-white  with 
potash  is  formed  in  a  mixture  of  indigo-blue  with  trisulptiide  of  arsenic,  potash,  and 
water,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  resulting  sulpharsenite  of  potassium ;  the  solution 
deposits  indigo-blue  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  kind  of  vat  is  chiefly  used  for 
calico-printing,  not  for  dyeing  properly  so-called. 

3.  In  the  tin-vat^  commonly  used  for  calico-printing,  the  indigo  is  reduced  by  a 
solution  of  stannous  oxide  in  caustic  potash  or  soda.  The  bath  is  usually  mixed  with 
an  add  solution  of  tin,  so  as  to  neutralise  the  alkali  and  predpitate  the  indigo-white ; 
the  predpitate  is  then  used  for  printing. 

6.  Warm  vats.— 1.  Wood-vat,  (fastel-vatS)  On  mixing  from  2  to  6  pts.  of 
flnely  powdered  indigo  with  from  30  to  60  pts.  woad,  2  pts.  madder,  2  pts.  bran,  1  to 
8  pts.  potash,  and  |  pt.  lime,  and  warming  with  1000  pts.  water  (6000  to  7000  litres) 
at  80^  C.  (176^  F<)>  a  fermentation  is  set  up  in  which  water  is  aeoomposed  and  the 
nascent  hydrogen  forms  indigo-white,  which  combines  with  the  ammonia  simul- 
taneously formed.  The  brownish-yellow  liquid  firat  becomes  green  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  then  depodts  indiffo-blue;  it  may  be  used  for  dyeing  for  three  to  six  months,  pro- 
vided it  be  kept  warm,  and  madder,  bran,  indigo  or  potash  added  from  time  to  time  as 
required.    Beetroot-molasses  and  malt  may  be  advantageously  used  instead  of  madder. 

The  use  of  madder,  bran,  &c  in  this  process  appean  to  depend  upon  the  gummy  and 
amylaceous  substances  and  the  pectic  add  which  they  contain.  These  substances  are 
probably  transfonned,  flnt  into  lactic,  then  into  butyric  add,  in  which  transformation 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  which  reduces  the  indigo-blue  to  indigo-white.  The  woad  at  the 
same  time  imdergoes  putrefaction,  and  gives  off  ammonia,  which  keeps  the  indigo- 
white  in  solution.  The  lime  seems  to  act  chiefly  by  neutralising  the  excess  of  add 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  amylaceous  and  gummy  matters. 

2.  In  the  potash  or  Indian  tfat,  in  which  woad  and  lime  are  not  used,  3  pts.  of  indigo 
are  added  to  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  madder,  2  pts.  wheat-bran,  6  pts.  potashes,  and 
1000  pts.  water  at  60^  0.  (140°  F.) ;  after  36  hours,  3  pts.  potashes,  and  after  12  hours 
more  the  same  quantity  of  potashes,  are  likewise  added.  gAus  vat  is  eader  to  manage 
than  the  woad  vat. 

3.  The  urine-vat  is  employed  only  in  small  dye-houses  and  in  certain  localities,  as 
atVervierSfforthe  dyeing  of  wooL  The  putrefying  urine  furnishes  at  once  the  redudng 
agents  to  convert  the  blue  into  white  indigo,  and  the  ammonia  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  latter.  H^or  further  details  respecting  the  manufacture  of  indigo  and  its  use  in 
dyeing,  see  Ur^s  Dictionary  of  Arts  fe.  iL  498.] 

To  obtain  indigo-blue  in  the  crystalline  state,  4  oc  of  raw  indigo  and  4  os.  of  grape- 
sugar  are  introduced  into  a  flask  capable  of  containing  12  lbs.  water,  to  which  6  oc.  of 
the  strongest  soda-ley  are  added.  The  whole  is  well  shaken,  and  the  flask  completely 
filled  wiw  hot  alcohol ;  it  is  then  tightly  corked  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours, 
until  the  solution  is  sufildently  dear  to  permit  its  being  dphoned  off  into  a  laroer 
flask.    The  flask  is  allowed  to  stand  loosely  covered ;  the  solution,  at  flnt  of  a  beautuul 
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yellowish-red  colour,  now  gradually  ttims  blue,  whilst  indigo  separates  out.  The 
solution  is  Altered  and  the  indigo  is  washed,  first  with  alcohol  and  then  with  water, 
till  the  filtrate  is  colourless.  In  this  manner,  2  oz.  (50  per  eeht.)  of  pure  indigo-blue 
is  obtained.  If  the  brown  alcoholic  solution  is  poured  back  hot  into  the  first  flask, 
it  yields  3  per  cent  more  indigo;  but  it  is  then  nearly  exhausted  (Fritzsche, 
Marchand). — ^Indigo  also  forms  a  Tat  immediately  with  grape-sugar,  caustic  soda, 
and  hot  water;  the  decanted  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  indigo-blue 
containing  a  quantity  of  indigo-red,  which  may  be  extracted  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
soda.    (Fritzsche.) 

Purification  of  indigo  hf  sMinuUion. — ^When  powdered  commercial  indigo  is  heated 
on  a  watch-glass,  a  silver  dish,  or  a  spoon,  a  network  of  crystals  is  formed,  which  may 
be  removed  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  the  crystals  carefully  separated  from  adhering 
particles  of  carbon,  under  a  magnifying  glass  ^Le  Boyer  and  I)umas  ;  Dufmas).— 
Crum  heats  indigo  between  two  platinum  crucible  lids,  which  are  separated  from  one 
another  bf  a  distance  not  gpreater  tnan  |  inch,  till  the  hissing  sound  ceases. — B  er  ze  li  us 
sublimes  mdigo  in  an  exl^usted  retort,  of  the  size  of  a  chidcen's  egg,  cuts  off  the  upper 
part  of  the  retort  when  the  crystals  have  sublimed,  and  separates  the  lower  crystals 
from  the  adhering  particles  of  carbon.  The  crystals  are  freed  by  ether  from  traces  of 
oil  and  resin.— Taylor  stirs  up  an  intimate  mixture  of  2  pts.  finely  powdered  indigo 
and  1  pt.  gypsum  with  water  into  a  thin  paste,  which  he  spreads  upon  sheet  iron  in  layers 
2  inches  broad  and  ^  inch  deep.  These  are  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  then  heated 
at  one  end  with  a  spirit-lamp  tiU  red  vapours  are  evolved,  and  so  the  operation  ia  con- 
tinued. If  the  mass  catches  fire,  it  is  extinguished  by  a  drop  or  two  of  water.  The 
velvety  indigo  can  easily  be  separated,  and  may  be  purifiM  by  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Med.  Gas.  1843,  130.) 

Prmaraiion  of  Indigo-blue  from  Indican. — ^The  aqueous  solution  of  indican  from 
woad-leaves,  which  must  not  be  too  dilute,  is  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  or  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  and  the  abundant  purple-blue  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  washed,  first 
with  water  and  then  with  boiling  alcohol,  till  the  filtrate  is  of  a  pure  blue  colour :  the 
residue  consists  of  pure  indi^-blue.  Nitric,  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  acetic  acids  are  also 
capable  of  converting  indican  mto  indigo-blue :  acetic  acid,  however,  acts  less  powerftilly 
than  the  rest    (Schunck.) 

Properties. — ^Lidigo-blue  sublimes  in  right  rhombic  prisms  (Miller);  in  six-sided 
prisms  derived  from  a  rhombic  prism  of  32^  and  148°,  and  having  their  bases'  replaced 
by  two  faces  which  seem  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  witii  one  another  (Lauren  t).  Its 
lustre  is  semi-metallic,  and  by  refiected  lights  dark-red  inclining  to  copper^red  (accord- 
ing to  Crum,  it  is  red  when  viewed  obliquely  under  the  microscope ;  and  of  a  brilliant 
blue  when  viewed  perpendicularly).  When  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  it  is  dark  blue, 
and  acquires  by  pressure  a  dark  copper  colour  and  almost  metallic  lustre.  It  is 
inodorous  and  tasteless,  and  does  not  react  upon  vegetable  colours. — In  open  vessels, 
it  volatilises  at  about  288°  in  dark  purple-red  vapours ;  in  closed  vessels,  it  decomposes 
partially  when  heated  (Crum).  It  vomtilises  without  decomposition  only  in  a  current 
of  air  or  in  vacuo ;  the  powder  dropped  on  a  piece  of  heated  platinum  foil,  volatilises  in 
purple  vapours  without  leaving  a  residue,  each  particle  being  supported  by  the  vapour 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  foil  (Dumas).  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  ioater, 
dUute  aoids,  and  alkalies  ether,  and  volatile  oils  ;  also  in  alcohol  and  fixed  oils  at  common 
temperatures;  but  hot  alcohol,  and  fixed  oils  heated  above  100^,  dissolve  small 
quantities,  and  deposit  it  again  on  cooling.  Sublimed  indigo  dissolves  pretty  readily 
in    hot  phenie  and,  forming  a  blue  liquid  when  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  but 

Srecipitated  by  a  larger  quantity.    Sublimed  indigo  also  dissolves  to  a  small  extent  in 
otodof  turpentine. 

Indigo-blue  is  iaomerie  with  cyanide  of  benzoyl. 

Ikoompoettions, — 1.  Indigo-blue  melts  and  boils  when  heated  in  contact  with  the 
<Ur;  at  higher  temperatures  it  bums  with  a  bright  and  very  smoky  fiame,  leaving  a 
residue  of  difficultly  combustible  charcoal  (Berzedius).  By  exposure  to  air  containing 
ozone  it  is  quickly  converted  into  isatin.    (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxi.  209.) 

2.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  very  little  undecomposed  sublimate  together  with 
carbonate  and  cjranide  of  ammonium,  phenylamime,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  large 
residue  of  shining  charcoal  (Crum).  On  heating  indiffo-blue  in  vacuo,  a  brown  oil  is 
formed,  together  with  a  laree  proportion  of  subfimed  mdigo,  but  no  permament  ^s 
or  aqueous  liquid;  by  rapid  heating,  more  sublimate  is  obtained,  and  a  fused  shining 
charcoal;  on  neating  more  gradually,  less  sublimate  is  formed,  together  with  a  dull 
earthy  charcoaL    (Berzelius.) 

3.  Bry  chlorine  does  not  act  upon  indigo-blue  between  0°  and  100°.  If  indigo-blue 
is  stirred  up  with  water  into  a  thin  paste,  and  chlorine  passed  through  while  the 
whole  is  kept  cool,  the  mass  becomes  first  grevish-green  and  tiien  yellow.  Neither 
carbonic  anhydride  nor  any  other  gas  is  evolved.     An  orange-coloured  deposit  is 
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fonned,  and  a  yellowiiBh-reKl  Bolation ;  on  diatiUin^,  trichlorophenie  acid  and  tri- 
chlorophenvlamine  sablime,  and  a  liquid  distils  over  which  smells  of  anisic  acid, 
and  contains  hydrochloric  and  trichlorophenie  acids.  The  residue  in  the  retort 
dissolves  in  boihng  water,  leaving  a  brown  resin,  which  is  formed  in  small  quantity 
only.  If  the  mass  is  cooled  as  much  as  possible  during  the  action  of  the  chlorine,  and 
the  passage  of  the  chlorine  is  interrupted  before  all  the  indigo-blue  is  destroyed,  the 
boiling  aqueous  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  yellowish-red  crystalline  powder,  which 
yields  chlorisatin  and  dichlorisatin  when  recrystallised  from  alcohol.    (Erdmann.) 

4.  Bromine  acts  upon  indigo  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine.  On  treating  moist 
indigo  wiih  bromine,  a  yellow  mass  is  formed,  which  yields,  by  distillation,  tri- 
bromophenic  acid  and  tribromophenylamine ;  the  residue  contains  a  little  bromisatin,  a 
large  proportion  of  dibromisatin,  and  a  little  resinous  matter.    (Erdmann.) 

6.  Iodine  decomposes  indigo  only  when  heated.    (Berzelius.) 

6.  Indigo  is  decomposed  by  heating  it  with  chlorate  of  potasaium  and  hydrocilorio 
acid.    Only  traces  of  chloranil  are  formed.     (Hofmann.) 

7.  When  boiled  with  dilute  nitrio  acid,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  and 
forms  isatin  and  a  brown  resin ;  with  a  stronger  acid,  it  forms  princinally  nitrosali- 
cylic  acid,  and  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*43,  it  yields  picric  acid; 
at  the  same  time  carbonic  anhydride,  prussic  acid,  oxalie  acid,  and  the  so-called 
artificial  indigo-resin  are  formed.  5  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  becomes  so  violently 
heated  with  I  pt.  powdered  commercial  indigo  that  the  mass  takes  fire. 

8.  Concentrated  cAromtc  acid  destroys  indigo-blue  immediately,  especially  when  heat 
is  applied,  with  violent  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  preapitation  of  sesquioxide 
of  cnromiunL  Dilute  chromic  acid  forms  a  clear  yellow-brown  solution  with  indigo ; 
if  this  is  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point  and  filtered,  isatin  crystallises  out  on  cooling 
(Erdmann).    Chlorochromic  acid  does  not  act  upon  indigo-blue.    (Thomson.) 

9.  On  boiling  indigo-blue  with  peroxide  of  lead,  a  pale  yellow  solution  is  fonned, 
which  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  and  leaves  a  yellow  powder  when  evaporated  to 
diyness.  This  substance  being  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  with  sulphydric 
acid,  yields  a  brownish-yellow  filtrate,  which  on  evaporation  leaves  a  residue  consisting 
of  a  small  quantity  of  brown  resin  and  a  few  ciystais.  The  sulphide  of  lead  contains 
a  brown  resin,  melting  at  100°,  which  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol,  and 
precipitated  by  water;  boiling  water  extracts  firom  it  a  substance  whidi,  on  evapora- 
tion, deposits  crystals  mixed  with  resin.    (Erdmann.) 

10.  Manganic  atdphate,  manganate  of  poiaasium^  and  permanganate  of  potasnttm 
decolorise  indigo  (Lefort,  Rev.  scient.  16,  358).  On  heating  indigo-blue  for  a 
considerable  time  with  aqueous  oemic  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  formed.  (B uttlero w,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ivi.  278.) 

11.  When  the  vapour  of  eulphurio  anhydride  is  passed  over  roughly  pulverised 
commercial  indigo,  the  latter  sweUs  up,  becomes  heated,  and  a  beautifid  purple-red 
liquid  is  formed,  which  is  transparent  in  thin  layers,  and  solidifies  into  a  crimson  mass. 
In  contact  with  the  air,  it  evolves  sulphurous  anhydride  (probably  on  account  of  the 
impurities  of  the  indigo),  and  dissolves  in  common  sulphuric  .acid  with  a  violet  colour ; 
on  dissolving  it  in  water,  charcoal  separates  out  and  a  dark  blue  solution  is  formed 
(Dobereiner;  Bucholtz;  Bussv).  Indigo  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  heat,  in 
excess  of  fuming  or  of  common  sulphuric  acid  (no  gas  is  evolved  if  the  indigo  is  pure) 
with  formation  of  snlphindigotic  acid ;  if  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  added, 
more  or  less  sulphophcenidc  acid  is  formed.  According  to  Berzelius,  hyposulphindi- 
gotic  acid  is  also  formed  when  indigo  is  dissolved  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  Indigo- 
blue  dissolves  in  cold  sulphuric  acid^  first  with  a  yellow  colour,  which  afterwards 
becomes  green,  and  finally  of  a  beautiiul  blue  (Housmann,  Joum.  de  Phys.  1788; 
March,  Chevreul).  From  the  solution,  while  still  yellow,  undecomposed  indigo-blue 
may  be  precipated  by  water ;  the  yellow  colour  changes  to  blue  in  a  few  hours  in  a 
closed  vessel,  since  sulphophcsnicic  acid  is  formed,  which  is  gradually  converted  into 
sulphindigotic  acid.  When  indigo  is  more  strongly  heated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphurous  anhydride 'is  evolved,  and  a  brown  oily  liquid  formed  (Dobereiner^. 
Liquid  sulphurous  anhydride  does  not  act  upon  indigo  (Bussy).  Phosphoric 
anhydride  and  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  are  without  action  npon  indigo ;  also  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.    fDobereiner.) 

12.  Indigo-blne  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute  potash; 
when  the  boiling  point  has  reached  100^,  the  indigo  is  completely  decomposed,  whilst 
no  gas  is  given  aS,  and  only  traces  of  ammonia  and  phenylamine  are  evolved  with 
the  aqueous  vapour  (Fritzsche).  According  to  Gerhardt  (Rev.  scient  z.  371), 
indigo-white  and  isatate  of  potassium  are  fonned  in  this  reaction : 

3C«H»N0  +  KHO   +  H«0     -     C««H»«N'0»  +  C"H«KNO« 
lodlgo-blne.  Indigo-whlCe.  IiaUteof 

potanlum. 
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Acoording  to  Frifssclie,  a  jellovish-red  aolution  is  first  fonned,  on  which  a  dork 
coloured  sabstaace  floats,  and  from  which  vf^llow  crystals  of  chrysanilate  potassium 
are  sej^rated  by  Continued  boiling ;  on  cooling,  it  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass, 
consisting  principally  of  chrysanilate  of  potassium.  The  crystalline  mass,  when  water 
is  poured  ove^r  it,  immediately  yields  indigo-blue  (in  the  same  state  as  from  the 
incugo-yat) ;  the  filtered  solution  also  continues  to  deposit  indigo-blue  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  According  to  (^erhardt,  Fritzsche*s  chrysanilic  acid  is  nothing  but  a  mixture  of 
isatin,  indigo-white,  and  perhaps  also  other  products  resulting  from  the  further 
action  of  the  potash.    The  indigo-blue  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  indigo-white. 

Indigo-blue  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium  yields  first  isatic  acid,  as  above,  then 
phenylcarbamic  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  latter.     (Gerhardt.) 

C»H^O»  +  H«0     -     C»H'NO«  +  C0«  +  H«, 
iMtic  add.  Pbeuyl-car- 

bamic  acid. 

and  by  further  decomposition,  salicylic  acid  (Cahours)  and  phenylamine 
(Fritssche): 

Phenyl-car.  SalicrUc 

bamic  acid.  add. 

Ph«nvl-car-  Phenyl- 

bamic  add.  amine. 

13.  Indigo-blue  placed  in  contact  with  water,  an  alkali^  and  a  deoaidising  substance, 
becomes  at  first  coloured  green,  and  is  then  conyerted  into  indigo>white,  which  forms 
a  yellow  solution  with  alkalis.  In  this  reaction,  water  is  decomposed,  the  hydrogen 
being  used  in  the  formation  of  indigo-white^  e,  g.  with  stannous  oxide  : 

2C"H»N0   +   SnO   +   HH)     -     C"H«N«0*  +  SnO« 
Indigo-blae.  Indlgo-whlte. 

The  fbllowing  substances  react  in  a  similar  manner:  phosphorus,  phosphorous  acid,  sul- 
phurous acid,  sulphydric  acid,  potassium-amalgam,  sulphide  of  potassium,  sulphide  of 
sodium,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  sulphide  of  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  iron,  ferrous,  stannous, 
and  manganous  oxides,  grape-sugar,  and  substances  imdergoine  fermentation  or  putre- 
£iction,  as  sugar,  gluten,  unne,  woad,  madder.  Warm  putrid  unne  dissolves  indigo-blue, 
the  ammonia-compound  of  indigo-white  being  formed.  According  to  Lowenthal,  on 
the  contrary  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixx.  463),  this  reduction  of  blue  to  indigo- white  is  not 
produced  by  salts  of  sulphurous  or  phosphorous  acid,  by  sulphide  of  potassium, 
sulphide  of  calcium,  manganous  salts,  or  arsenite  of  sodium ;  but  indigo-blue  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  add  is  reduced  to  indigo-white,  when  mixed  with  excess  of  acid  carbonate  of 
potassium  or  sodium,  and  then  treated  with  sulphydric  acid.  Lowenthal  is  of  opinion 
that  indigo-white  is  not  indigo-blue  plus  hydrogen,  but  indigo-blue  minus  oxygen. 

Testing  and  Valuation  of  Indigo. — Commercial  indigo  occurs  in  small  lumps  or  cubic 
loayes  of  a  violet-blue  colour ;  when  of  good  quality  it  is  yery  light ;  assumes  a  coppery 
aspect  when  rubbed  with  a  hard  polished  body;  and  is  uee  from  fiaws  or  cayities 
traversed  by  brown  or  whitish  veins.    The  best  sorts  are  light  enough  to  fioat  on  water. 

External  characters,  however,  give  but  yery  uncertain  indications  of  the  amount  of 
real  colouring  matter  contained  in  a  sample  of  indigo ;  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to 
resort  to  chemical  methods  of  estimating  the  amount  of  pure  indigo-blue.  Good 
sorts  of  indiffo  contain  about  60  per  cent.,  but  the  proportion  is  often  much  reduced  by 
fraudulent  admixture  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  sand,  vegetable  mould,  powdered 
lead,  starch,  &c  Some  foreign  matters  are  also  unayoidably  introduced  in  the  process 
of  manufacture. 

'  The  indigo  is  first  dried  over  the  water-bath  to  estimate  the  hygroscopic  water ; 
which,  in  samples  not  fraudulently  moistened,  varies  from  3'5  to  6  percent  The  dried 
indigo  is  then  calcined  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  determine  the  amount  of  ash.  Good 
indigo  generally  yields  from  7  to  10  per  cent.  The  presence  of  sand,  lead-powder,  &c., 
may  then  easily  be  detected  by  washing^  the  ash  with  water. 

The  presence  of  starch,  sometimes  coloured  with  iodine,  is  indicated  by  the  pale 
colour,  greater  density,  and  friability  which  it  imparts  to  the  lumps  of  indigo.  It  may 
be  further  detected  by  tre^iting  the  indigo  with  slightly  alkaline  water,  neutralising  the 
filtered  liouid  with  a  few  drops  of  acid,  and  testing  with  iodine. 

The  older  methods  of  estimating  the  proportion  of  real  indigo-blue  in  commercial 
indigo  depend,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  decoloration  produised  by  chlorine  and  other 
oxidising  agents. 

1.  With  chlorine  water, — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  pulverised  indigo  is  added 
by  small  portions  to  a  measured  quantity  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine,  as 
k>ng  as  it  dissolves  with  yellow  colour,  and  the  quantity  thus  dissolved  is  ascertained  by 
weighing  the  residue.    A  similar  trial  is  then  made  with  perfectly  pure  indigo-blue,. 
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and  a  oomparison  of  the  two  results  gives  the  proportion  of  colouring  matter  in  the 
sample  of  commercial  indigo  ander  examination.  As  the  strength  of  the  chlorine-water 
alters  Terr  quicklv,  it  cannot  be  titrated  long  beforehand.    (Berzelius.) 

2.  With  chlaride  of  lime, — ^The  indigo  is  &nt  dissolred  by  digestion  for  five  or  six 
hours  at  50°  or  60^  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  ,*  the  solution  is  thoroughly  mixed  with 
distilled  water,  and  poured  into  a  giudnated  burette,  and  from  this  yessel  it  is  added 
drop  by  drop  to  a  measured  quantity  of  aqueous  chloride  of  lime,  till  the  blue  colour 
just  becomes  pennanent.  A  similar  experiment  being  then  made  with  an  equal  weight 
of  pure  indigo  blue,  the  colouring  power  of  the  two  samples  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  quantities  of  the  blue  solution  consumed  in  the  two  experiments.  (S  c  hlum  b  e  r  ge  r, 
Bull.  Soc.  industr.  de  Mulhouse,  toL  xt.) 

3.  "With  hydrocklorie  acid  and  chlorate  of  potaenum. — 1  grm.  of  finely  pulverised 
indigo  is  digested  for  some  hours  with  10  grms.  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  agitating  from 
time  to  time  to  assist  the  solution.  The  liquid  is  then  poured  into  a  basin  containing 
a  kilogramme  of  water,  60  grms.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  the  liquid 
is  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  On  the  Guxet  hand,  0*26  grm.  of  chlorate  of  potassium 
is  dissolved  in  100  grms.  of  water;  and  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  graduated  burette, 
and  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  boiling  indigo  solution  till  the  blue  colour  changes  to 
red-brown.  The  richness  of  the  sample  of  indigo  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  chlorate  consumed.    (Bo Hey,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  242.) 

4.  With  sulphuric  acid  and  acid  chromate  of  potassium.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
is  the  same  as  that  just  described ;  10  grms.  of  pure  indi^blue  prepared  by  Fritzsche's 
method  require  for  decoloration  exactly  7^  pts.  of  the  acid  chromate.  (Penny,  CheuL 
Soc.  J.  V.  297.) 

All  these  methods  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  it  is  difficult  to  institute  an  exact 
comparison  between  the  different  shades  of  colour  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
indigo  in  different  cases,  the  pure  green  tint  thus  produced  in  solutions  of  pure  indigo- 
blue  giving  place  to  a  dirty  olive  or  brownish-green  when  crude  indigo  is  used,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impurities  contained  in  it  Moreover,  in  dissolving  indigo  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid,  the 
presence  of  which  will  of  course  raise  the  apparent  percentage  of  indigo-blue  in  the 
sample.  By  employing  these  methods  indeed,  it  is  common  to  find,  in  a  good  sample  of 
indigo,  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  pure  indigo-blue,  whereas  the  best  qiuilities  seldom 
contain  above  60  per  cent.,  and  average  qualities  not  more  than  40  to  50  per  cent. 

The  following  methods,  which  depend  upon  the  reduction  instead  of  the  oxidation  of 
the  indi^,  give  more  exact  results. 

6.  With  Protosulphate  of  Iron. — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  pulverised  indigo  is 
well  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  pure  lime  previously  slaked  with  water.  The  mixture 
is  poured  into  a  stoppered  bottle  of  known  capacity,  and  the  mortar  is  well  rinsed  with 
water,  which  is  added  to  the  rest.  The  bottle  is  now  heated  in  a  water-bath  for  several 
hours,  and  a  quantity  of  finely-powdered  sulphate  of  iron  is  added ;  the  bottle  is  then 
filled  up  with  water;  the  stopper  is  inserted;  and,  after  the  contents  have  been  well 
shaken,  the  whole  is  left  at  rest  for  several  hours,  till  the  indigo  is  reduced  and  the 
sediment  has  sunk  to  the  bottom.  A  portion  of  the  clear  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  with 
a  siphon,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  having  been  accurately  measured,  it  is  mixed  with 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  precipitate,  after  havine  been  oxidised  (by  ex- 
posure to  the  air),  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed  with  water.  Lastly, 
the  filter  with  the  indigo-blue  is  dried  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  and  weighed,  and 
the  weight  of  the  filter  having  been  subtracted  from  that  of  the  whole,  the  weight 
of  the  indigo-blue  is  ascertained.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
liquid  was  200  measures,  and  that  50  measures  have  been  drawn  off,  yielding  10  grains 
of  indi^o-blue ;  then  the  total  quantity  of  indigo-blue  in  the  sample  is  40  gi^i^s*  ^or 
60  grains  of  indigo  it  is  necessaiy  to  take  from  I  lb.  to  2  lbs.  of  water.  This  method, 
though  rather  tedious,  gives  better  results  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  quantity 
of  indigo-blue  indicated  by  it  is  usually  somewhat  less  than  the  actual  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  sample. 

6.  With  stannous  chloride. — ^The  tin-solution  is  titrated  with  a  solution  of  pure 
indigo-blue,  prepared  by  dissolving  the  substance  dried  at  210^-2Z(P  C.  (410°-446<>F.) 
in  16  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with  addition  of  pounded  glass  to  divide  the  indigo 
and  facilitate  the  solution.  The  indigo-solution  thus  obtained  is  diluted  with  water, 
till  a  litre  of  it  contains  exactly  1  grm.  of  indigo-blue.  The  indigo  to  be  examined  is 
then  dissolved  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  titrated  tin-solution  is  added  te  it  from  a 
burette  till  the  blue  colour  changes  through  green  to  light-yellow.  Iron,  if  present  in 
the  indigo,  must  first  be  remov^  by  digestion  in  hy£ochloric  acid,  with  addition  of 
pounded  fflass.     (E.  Mulder,  Scheik.  Onderz.  iii.  [IJ  37 ;  Jahresber.  1860,  p.  618.) 

7.  With  zinc, — ^A  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  add  is  dilute  with  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  decolorised  by  nnc  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.    A 
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measTUred  yoliime  of  this  solution  is  then  introduced  into  a  graduated  tube  filled  with 
air  or  oxygen-gas,  and  the  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed  ia  read  off  after  a  few  hours.  A 
similar  experiment  is  then  made  with  pure  indigo-blue,  and  the  yalue  of  the  commer- 
cial sample  is  determined  by  comparison  of  the  results. 

ZVOZOO-BKO'W.  (Ghevreul,  Ann.  Chim.  Izvi.  6;  Berzelius,  Lehrbi  iii, 
685 ;  Gm.  xiii.  48.) — A  brown  substance  of  uncertain  composition,  existing  together 
with  indigo-blne,  indiso-gluten,  and  indigo-red,  in  all  kinds  of  commercial  indigo^  To 
obtain  it,  the  indigo-^uten  is  first  removed  by  treating  the  indigo  with  dilute  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid,  and  then  with  boiling  water.  On  digesting  the  residue 
in  hot  strong  caustic  alkaline  lye,  the  indigo-brown  dissolves,  together  with  a  small 
portion  of  indigo-blue,  forming  a  dark-brown,  almost  black  solution,  from  which,  altet 
filtration,  the  indigo-brown  may  be  precipitated  by  an  acid.  The  precipitate  contains 
a  considerable  <juantity  of  indigo-blue,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  for  the  most  part 
by  dissolving  it  in  carbonate  of  ammonium,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  divness,  dissolving 
the  residue  in  water,  filtering  from  the  undissolved  portion,  consisting  chiefiy  of  indigo* 
blue,  and  precipitating  the  filtrat«  with  sulphuric  acid^ 

Indigo-brown  thus  prepared  forms  a  dark  brown  transparent  resin,  almost  tasteless, 
and  quite  neutral.  By  diy  distillation,  it  yields  ammonia  and  an  empyrenmatic  oil. 
It  LB  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  and  by  chlorine.  It  unites  both  with  acids  and  with 
bases.  With  the  alialia,  it  forms  dark  brown  compounds,  easily  soluble  in  water.  The 
haryta-oompound  is  sparingly  soluble,  and  the  lifme-compouna  insoluble.  By  boilintf 
the  alkaline  compounds  with  lime  in  excess,  the  indigo-brown  may  be  separated  and 
rendered  insoluble.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  uses  of  lime  in  the  indigo-vat 
(pp.  261,  262). 

Indigo-brown  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Schunck's  indihumin  (p.  264), 
one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  indican. 

ZVOZOO-OZiUTBV.  This  substance  Lb  extracted  from  crude  indigo  by  treating 
it  with  dilute  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid,  then  with  boiling  water,  and 
remains  on  evaporating  the  solution  as  a  yellow,  transparent  extract,  soluble  in  spirits 
of  wine,  easily  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  acid  liquids.  Its  taiste  is  like  that  of 
the  extract  of  meat.  It  yields  by  dry  distillation  mudi  ammonia  and  a  fcetid  oil,  and 
behaves  in  most  respects  like  ordinaiy  vegetable  gluten. 

ZVOZOO-ORBBST*  Berzelius  obtained  a  green  substance  by  adding  potash  in 
small  portions  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  alkaline  hyposulphindigotate,  toll  it 
became  green,  washing  the  precipitate  with  a  little  alcohol,  decomposing  it  with  oxalic 
acid,  freeing  the  filtrate  fiiom  oxalic  acid  by  trituration  with  a  little  carbonate  of 
calcium,  then  filtering  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  green  solid  residue  thus 
obtained  dissolved  easily  in  water,  forming  a  green  solution,  which,  when  mixed  with 
lime-water,  became  yellow  on  exposure.  It  formed  a  green  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
lead,  none  with  mercuric  chloride  or  tincture  of  galls.    (Berzelius.) 

Chevreul  also  obtained  a  green  substance  from  indigo,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
merely  indigo-brown  mixed  with  a  little  indigo-blue. 

ZBnDZOO-Ptrxp&B,  see  Stjlphophosnicic  aoid  (p.  260)^ — The  preparation  of  a 
"purple-blue"  from  indigo  for  dyeing  is  described  by  Li.  and  £.  Boilley  (Dingl.  pol. 
J.  dix.  818),  and  has  been  patented  in  this  country  by  Johnson  (Rep.  pat.  Livent. 
Dec.  1860).  It  probably  consists  of  sulphindigotate  or  sulphophoenicate  of  sodium. 
To  prepare  it,  finely  pulverised  indigo  is  added  to  twenty  times  its  weight  of  acid  sul- 
phate of  sodium  in  the  state  of  fusion,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  and  stirred  till  a 
sample  colours  water  violet.  The  paste  thus  produced  is  then  intimately  mixed  with 
70  to  80  times  its  weight  of  water ;  and  the  colouring  matter  is  precipitated  by  common 
salt  (2  lbs.  to  1  lb.  of  the  paste)  and  washed  with  water  containing  that  salt.  After 
drying,  it  forms  a  mass  of  interlaced  silky  crystals  having  a  coppery  lustre.  (For 
farther  details,  and  specimens  of  fabrics  dyed  with  this  preparation,  see  B^p.  Chim. 
app.  I860,  p.  215.) 

nni€H>*K8D.  A  red  substance  occurring,  together  with  indigo-gluten  and 
indigo-brown,  in  commercial  indigo.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Chevreul,  afterwards  more 
fully  examined  by  Berzelius. 

The  indigo-gluten  and  indigo-brown  having  been  removed  in  the  manner  already 
described,  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  boiUng  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*83.  A 
dark-red  solution  is  then  obtained  which,  when  filtered  and  distilled,  deposits  indiffo- 
red  as  an  amorphous  bUckish-brown  powder  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkaline 
liquids.  By  distillation  in  a  vacuum,  it  yields  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  (the  so- 
called  colourless  indigo-red,  as  well  as  unchanged  indigo-red.  Strone  sulphuric  add 
dissolves  it,  forming  a  dark-yellow  solution,  which  deposits  nothing  on  addition  of  water.  - 
The  dilute  solution  is  decolorised  by  wool,  which  at  the  same  time  acquires  a  dirty 
yellowish-brown  or  red  colour. 
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When  the  fresh  leaves  of  Polygonum  tinetorium  are  exhausted  with  ether,  and  part 
of  the  ether  is  distilled  off,  indigo-blue  separates  out ;  and  on  evaporating  the  remaining 
BolntiOn  to  dryness,  and  exhanstiog  the  residue  with  alcohol,  filtering  from  a  slight 
brown  residue,  again  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  hot 
water,  which  extracts  a  little  yellow  colouring  matter,  a  hard  brittle  friable  resinous 
substance  separates  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  probably  agreeing  essentially  with  the  red 
of  common  crude  indigo.  It  is  insoluble  in  toater,  slightly  soluble  in  potash^  ammonia^ 
and  acetic  acid,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  turns  red  on 
addition  of  baryta-water,  lijM-vjater,  basic  acetate  of  lead,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dark 
red  with  stannous  chloride.  With  solution  of  alum  it  forms  a  beautiful  red  lake,  not 
acted  upon  by  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  indigo  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  Tankervillia  cantonensis  contains  a  red 
substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether. 

For  further  details  respecting  these  indigo-reds,  which  are  probably  identical  in  the 
main  with  Schunck's  indirubin  (p.  268).    See  G-melin*s  Handbook,  xiii.  45. 

mzOO^IT&FBUItlC  ACI1I8.  When  indigo-blue  is  macerated  in  fuming 
sulphuric  add,  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  deep-blue  solution  is  formed,  called  sulphate  of 
indigo.  Saxony  or  composition-blue,  contsimng  sulphindi|][Otic  acid,  C*H*NO.SO*. 
The  liquid  has  a  deep-blue  colour,  and  may  be  diluted  with  water  without  becoming 
turbid ;  if,  however,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  in  excess,  there  generally  remains  a 

Surple  powder,  consisting  of  sulphophosnicic  acid,  2C*H*N0.S0*,  insoluble  in 
ilute  acids,  but  solnble,  with  blue  colour,  in  pure  water.  According  to  Berzelius, 
there  is  also  formed  a  third  acid,  called  hyposulphindigotic  acid,  which  has  not 
been  analysed.  The  indigo-blue  cannot  be  recovered  from  these  acids  by  any  known 
methods.  Their  solution  loses  its  colour  after  a  while,  and  is  instantly  turned  yellow 
by  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid :  this  reaction  is  used  in  qualitative  analysis  for  the 
detection  of  nitric  acid. 

BjrpoSQlplilndlfrotlo  acid.  Byposulphocctridic  acid.  To  isolate  this  acid, 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  its  ammonium-salt,  obtained  in  the  manner  presently  to 
be  described  (see  Sulfhindiootic  Acn>),  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ace* 
tate  of  lead ;  the  whole  is  completely  precipitated  by  addition  of  a  little  ammonia, 
and  the  precipitate  is  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid.  A 
yellow  liquid  is  then  obtained,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  blue,  and  is  con- 
verted into  hyposulphindigotic  acid.  By  evaporating  this  solution,  the  acid  is  obtained 
as  an  amorphous  mass,  which  becomes  moist  in  contact  with  the  air,  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  and  reacts  like  sulphindigotic  acid  with  sulphydric  add,  zinc,  iron,  and  charcoal* 

The  hyposulphindigotates  resemble  the  sulphindigotates  in  many  respects,  but 
are  distinguished  by  their  solubility  in  alcohol  of  84  per  cent.  When  gently  heated, 
they  give  off  sulphurous  anhydride  without  changing  colour ;  at  a  higher  temperature, 
they  turn  green  and  yield  a  sublimate  of  sulphite  of  ammonium. 

The  ammonium',  potassium-  and  sodium-^alts  aro  obtained  by  steeping  wool  dyed 
with  sulphate  of  indigo  in  solutions  of  the  corresponding  alkaline  carbonates,  evapo< 
rating  tne  resulting  solutions  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  the  residues  with  alcohol, 
which  takes  up  only  the  hyposulphindigotates. 

The  aluminium-salt  resembles  the  corresponding  salt  of  sulphindigotic  acid. 

The  barium-salt  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  potassium-salt  with  carbonate  of 
barium,  in  dark-blue  flocks,  very  soluble  in  pure  water;  the  solution,  when  evaporated^ 
deposits  films  having  a  coppery  lustre. 

The  calcium-  and  magnesium-salts  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

The  lead-salt  is  obtained  by  precipitating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  ammonium* 
salt  with  alcoholic  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  a  blue  powder,  which  dissolves  slowly  but 
completely  in  water :  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  has  an  astringent  taste. 

SnlpUndMrotfto  Aold.  C*H''NO.SO<.  Sulphate  of  indigo,  Soluble  Hue  indigo, 
Sulphindylic  acid,  Su/phocofrulic  acid. — Indigo  may  be  dissolved  in  strong  (mono- 
by<&at«d)  sulphuric  acid  (SH'O^),  as  well  as  in  the  fuming  add  (which  contains  sul- 
phuric anhydride  in  solution),  but  it  requires  15  pts.  of  the  former,  and  only  6  pts. 
of  the  latter ;  moreover,  the  solution  in  common  sulphuric  acid  requires  the  aid  of  heat, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphurous  add;  it  may,  however,  be  facilitated 
by  triturating  the  indigo  with  pounded  glass  so  as  to  divide  the  partides. 

The  add  solution  is  diluted  with  from  30  to  60  times  its  bulk  of  water ;  the  liquid 
is  filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphophoenicic  add;  the  filtrate  is  digested  at  a  gentle 
heat  with  wool  or  woollen  stuff  (previously  prepared  by  washing,  first  with  soap  and 
then  with  water  oontainiug  1  per  cent,  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  finally  with  pure 
water),  until  no  more  colouring  matter  is  taken  up,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  re- 
maining in  solution.  The  wool,  dyed  blue  by  sulphindigotic  and  hyposulphindigotic 
acids,  is  washed  with  watef  till  the  latter  no  longer  becomes  add,  and  digested 
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with  water  containing  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonium ;  the  blue  solution  is  poured  off 
from  the  decolorised  wool,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  at  50°;  and  the  residue  is 
exhausted  with  alcohol  of  83  per  cent.,  which  dissolves  the  hyposulphindigotate  of 
ammonium,  and  leaves  the  sulphindigotate.  The  latter  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead ;  the  dark-blue  precipitate  is  washed  with  water,  then 
suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  add ;  and  the  yellow  or  colourless 
solution,  which  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  60° 
(Berzelius).  According  to  Joss,  sulphindigotate  of  ammonium  is  not  effectually 
separated  from  the  hyposulphindigotate  by  alcohol ;  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  digest 
the  indigo-solution  with  wool  only  so  long  as  it  forms  a  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
barium,  by  which  hvposulphindigotic  acid  is  not  precipitated 

Properties, — Sulphindigotic  acid  forms  a  solid  mass  having  a  peculiar  agreeable 
odour  and  an  acid  taste  ;  it  has  a  weak  but  decided  acid  reaction  (Joss).  It  becomes 
moist  in  the  air,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  separated  from  its 
aqueous  solution  by  wood-charcoal,  and  with  greater  facility  by  blood-charcoal, 
but  may  be  extracted  from  the  charcoal  by  alkaline  carbonates. 

Wool  is  dyed  by  the  aqueous  acid,  but  not  by  its  salts,  unless  an  acid  is  added,  a  com- 
paratively weak  acid,  such  as  acetic  acid,  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Boiling  water 
and  alcohol  deprive  the  wool  of  only  a  portion  of  its  colour,  but  alkalis  remove  it  entirely 
(Berzelius).  Sulphindigotic  acid  is  completely  decolorised  by  woollen  stuf&;  siDc 
fabrics  do  not  deprive  it  of  all  its  colour;  Hnen  and  cotton  take  up  veiy  little.  Silk 
dyed  with  it  is  deprived  of  its  colour  by  soap,  but  not  by  water.     (Bergman n.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Sulphindigotic  acid  yields  bv  dry  distillation  sulphurous  an- 
hydride, sulphite  of  ammonium,  much  water,  and  a  little  empyreimiatic  oil.  No 
vapours  of  indigo-blue  are  evolved,  but  the  sublimed  sulphite  of  ammonia  dissolves  in 
water  with  a  blue  colour,  having  carried  over  a  little  of  the  undeoomposed  acid.  The 
carbonaceous  residue  burns  with  difficulty,  but  completelv.  The  sulphindigotates  also 
do  not  yield  any  sublimate  of  indigo  by  dry  distillation  (Berselius). — 2.  Sulphindi- 
gotic acid  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  sunlight. — 3.  Chlorine  produces  a  quantity  of 
brown  resin  in  tJie  solution  of  the  acid,  and  only  a  little  chlorisatin  and  dichlorisatin 
(Erdraann,  (/.^TT.  Chem.  19,355). — ^The  blue  colour  of  the  acid  is  changed  to  green  by 
chloride  of  lime  (Schlumberger),  and  to  reddish-brown  bv  chlorate  of  potassium  and 
ht/drochloric  acid  (Bolley). — 4.  Sulphindigotic  acid  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid^ 
When  the  barium-salt  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  add  and  the 
solution  diluted  and  filtered,  it  is  not  precipitated  bv  chloride  of  barium  (Berzelius). — 
5.  The  solution  of  sulphindigotic  acid,  heated  with  chromate  of  potassium^  becomes 
ochre-yeilow  (Penny^ ;  mix^  with  permanganate  of  potassium^  it  becomes  first  green 
and  then  brownish-yellow  (Elbers,  Mohr) ;  when  heated  yrith  ferric  saltSy  it  is  deco* 
lorised  as  by  nitric  add  (Wo  hie r,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.,  xxxiv.  235).  These  reactions 
are  used  for  the  valuation  of  commercial  indigo  (pi  256).— 6.  Deoxidising  mbstanas 
reduce  sulphindigotic  acid  to  a  compoimd  derivable  from  indigo-white,  and  change  the 
colour  of  the  solution  to  yellow.  Zinc  or  iron  fiUngs  dissolve  in  the  solution  without 
disengagement  of  hydrogen,  yielding  a  blue  liquid,  which,  however,  is  decolorised  by 
excess  of  add :  the  solution  quickly  recovers  its  blue  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Sulphydric  acid  does  not  decolorise  the  solution  at  ordinaiy  temperatures ;  but  on 
heating  the  liquid  to  50°,  it  deposits  sulphur  and  becomes  colourless.  The  decolora* 
tion  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  free  adds.  If  the  solution  containing  excess  of 
sulphydric  acid  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  slightly  moistened  potash,  a  dark- 
yellow  viscid  residue  is  obtained,  which  becomes  moist  and  dark-blue  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  solution  of  sulphindigotic  acid  is  likewise  decomposed  by  stannous 
chloride*     (For  further  details  on  these  reductions,  see  Gmelin^s  Handbook^  xiii.  60.) 

Sulphindigotates.  O(H^M)N0.S0". — These  salts  are  formed  by  direct  com- 
bination or  by  double  decomposition.  They  cannot  be  obtained  crystallised ;.  they  are 
dark  blue,  with  a  peculiar  coppery  lustre,  and  taste  feebly  sidine  and  decidemy  of 
indigo.  The  alkaline  sulphindigotates  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  more 
readUy  in  hot  water;  the  solution  is  blue  bv  reflected,  and  red  by  transmitted  light. — 
The  sulphindi^tates  are  more  readily  decolorised  than  the  free  add)  by  all  substances 
which  Induce  mdigo-blue,  especially  m  the  presence  of  free  alkalis.  Protosulphate  of 
iron  does  not  reduce  a  neutzal  sulphindigotate,  even  on  warming ;  not  even  when  as 
much  alkali  is  added  as  is  necessary  to  predpitate  the  protoxide  of  iron ;  but  the 
slightest  excess  of  alkali  produces  immediate  decoloration,  and  on  the  addition  of 
enouffh  acid  to  neutralise  the  alkali,  the  blue  colour  is  restored.  Sulphide  of  potassiwn 
or  cmcium  decolorises  the  solutions  of  the  sulphindigotates,  part  of  the  sulphide  being 
converted  into  sulphate.  The  reduced  solution  appears  yellow  when  neutral,  and 
burnt-yellow  when  alkaline.  The  neutral  solution  leaves,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  a 
dark  dry  residue,  which  appears  dark  yellow  when  pulverised,  and  becomes  blue  on 
exposure  to  the  air  for  several  days.    The  solution  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air* 
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Ferric  and  oupric  salts  instantly  torn  the  solution  bhie,  and  are  converted  iaUf 
salts  of  the  lower  oxides.  The  solution  reduced  by  stannous  chloride  deposits,  on  eX" 
posure  to  the  air,  a  white  powder,  which  is  a  mixture  of  stannic  oxide  and  a  product 
of  decomposition  which  becomes  ffreen  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Sulphindigotates,  when  heate^  gi^e  off  water  without  melting*  When  strongly 
heateo,  they  decompose,  evolying  firee  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammoniimi,  cyanide  of 
anmionium,  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  and  afterwards  of  carb<»ic  anhydride^  whilst  a  residue 
of  metallic  sulphide  la  left. 

Sulphindigotate  of  Ammonium  is  prepared  by  the  process  described  on  page  258 
(Berzelius) ;  or  by  precipitating  sulphindigotic  acid,  which  should  not  be  too  dilute, 
with  ammonia  or  a  salt  of  ammonia  (Crum).  It  reacts  similarly  to  the  potassium- 
salt  It  melts  when  heated  and  swells  up,  but  is  not  decomposed,  even  by  a  pretty 
StikTDg  heat,  and  although  it  assumes  a  charred  appearance,  still  dissolves  completely 
hi  water,  forming  a  blue  solution.  When  more  strongly  heated,  it  yields  a  sublimate 
of  sulphite  of  ammonium  ^Berzelius.)  It  dissolves  in  from  40  to  60  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water  (Crum),  and  is  precipitated  ftora 
the  solution  by  the  alkaline  sulphates  and  some  other  salts,  but  much  lees  completely 
than  the  potassium-salt    It  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol     (Crum,  Berzelius.) 

Sutphtndigotate  of  Aluminium  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  dries  up  like  the 
other  sulphindigotates  on  the  evaporation  of  the  solution.  Sulphindigotate  of  potaa- 
sium,  mixed  with  a  salt  of  aluminium  and  a  little  ammonia,  throws  down  a  dark  blue 
pulverdlent  basic  salty  becoming  blackish-blue  when  dried.  It  gives  up  all  its  acid  to 
ta  excess  of  alkali.    (Berzelius.) 

Sulphindigotaie  of  Barium  is  jMrecipitated  in  dark  blue  flakes,  on  tnixing  the  potas' 
slum-salt  with  chloride  of  barium  (Crum,  Berzelius).  It  dissolves  slightly  in 
cold  water  with  a  bluish  colour ;  more  abundantly  in  hot  water,  imparting  to  it  a 
dark  colour.  Owing  to  the  great  affinity  of  baryta  for  sulphindigotic  acid,  this 
salt  is  formed  when  hyposulphindigotate  of  potassium  is  mixed,  first  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  with  chloride  of  barium ;  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  barium  is,  however, 
necessary  to  the  reaction,  and  hence  the  precipitate  has  a  paler  colour.  Sulphate  of 
barium  already  precipitated  likewise  forms  with  hyposulphindigotate  of  potassium,  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphindigotate,  and  becomes  pale  blue. 

Sulphindi^otate  of  Calcium  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  which 
precipitates  it  in  blue  flocks. 

Stdphindiffotate  of  Lead  is  precipitated  in  dark  blue  flocks,  slightly  soluble  in  water 
on  mixing  neutral  acetate  of  leaa  with  sulphindigotate  of  potassium.  Basic  acetate 
of  lead  forms  a  light  blue  precipitate,  which  becomes  darker  when  dry. 

Sulphindigotate  of  Magnesium  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  not  precipitated  by 
an  excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesium. 

Sulphindigotate  of  Potassium,  C»H*KNO.SO».  This  salt  is  obtained:  1.  By  steep- 
mg  wool  dyed  blue  with  sulphate  of  indigo,  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
evaporating  the  solution,  and  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  which  extracts  hypo- 
sulphindigotate of  potassium.  The  residue  is  then  treated  with  acetic  acid  and  alcohol 
to  remove  the  excess  of  carbonate  (Berzelius). — 2.  Indigo-blue  is  treated  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  after  the  snlpbophaenicic  acid  has  been  removed  by 
filtration,  the  blue  liquid  is  saturated  with  acetate  of  potassium ;  the  resolting  blue 
precipitate  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  acetate  of  potassium  till  the  liquid 
which  runs  through  begins  to  turn  blue ;  the  salt  is  then  washed  with  alcohol  to  re- 
move the  acetate.    ^Dumas.) 

Sulphindigotate  ot  potassium  in  the  dry  state,  forms  a  copper-coloured  mass,  yield- 
ing a  blue  powder ;  blue  also  by  tmneonitted  light  It  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  air. 

When  heated  it  does  not  melt  or  evolve  any  purple  vapours ;  it  is  difficult  to  incine- 
rate. According  to  Berzelius,  it  forms  sulphopurpurateof  potassium  when  heated  with 
lime-water  out  of  contact  with  the  air ;  in  presence  of  air,  it  forms  salts  of  sulphofiavi(^ 
sulphofrilvic,  and  sulphomfic  acids. 

Sulphindigotate  m  potassium  dissolves  in  140  parts  of  e<dd  water,  and  in  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water,  a  portion  separating  out  on  cooling.  The  solution 
is  of  a  dark  blue  oolom*,  transparent  only  when  viewed  in  thin  layexis ;  when  held  up 
before  the  light  of  the  sun  or  <rf  a  candle,  it  appears  scarlet  1  part  of  the  salt  imparts 
a  blue  colour  to  600,000  parts  of  water.  Water  c(mtaining  1  per  cent  of  acetate  of 
potassium  does  not  dissolve  the  salt  in  the  cold ;  on  heating,  a  portion  dissolves  and 
sep^ates  out  in  blackish  flakes  on  cooling.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid, 
but  is  not  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (Crum) ;  or  in  aloohol  of  specific 
gravity  0*80.     (Berzelius.) 

If  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphindigotate  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  a  barium-  or 
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eolciunirBalt  and  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  sodium  added,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
barium  and  carbonate  of  calcium  are  precipitated  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  phosphate 
of  calcium  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  When  the  solution  of  sulphindigotate  of  potassium 
is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  and  a  solution  of  tannic  add,  the  precipitate  of  tannate 
of  lead  carries  down  all  the  colouring  matter  with  it. 

Sulphindigotate  of  potassium  occurs  in  commerce  as  paste  or  diy  powder,  known  as 
precipitated  indigo,  indigo-carmine,  soluble  indigo,  or  solid  blue.  It 
fts  used  for  dyeing  linen  of  an  azure-blue  colour,  and  for  producing  veiy  pure  blue 
colours  on  wool. 

Bulphindigotate  of  Sodium^  also  called  indigo-carmine,  resembles  the  potassium- 
salt,  and  is  used  for  similar  porposes^  but  is  more  soluble  in  saline  solutions. 

SnlpbopboBBloic  aeld«  2C"H*K0.S0'.  Indiffo-purple,  Phenicin,  Sulphopurpttric 
acid.  This  acid  is  formed  when  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  act  upon  indigo  for  a  short  time, 
or  not  in  excess.  To  prepare  it,  1  pt  of  indigo-blue  is  mixed  with  from  8  to  10  pts.  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  kept  for  three  days  at  a  temperature  of  60°  or  60^ ;  the 
solution  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  the  precipitate  of  sulphophcenicic  acid  is  filtered, 
washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  and  dried  in  an  oil-bath  at  80^ — 100^  (Dumas). 
Or  powdered  indigo  is  purified  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  then  shaken 
up  with  from  7  to  8  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  add  till  the  mixture  becomes  olive-green. 
The  whole  is  then  diluted  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the  precipitate  of 
eulphophcenidc  add  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water,  which  becomes  more 
deeply  blue  in  proportion  as  the  sulphuric  add  is  removed.  The  last  filtrates  are 
evaporated  to  dryness.     (C  r u  dl) 

As  the  extraction  of  the  sulphophcenicic  add  on  the  filter  according  to  (1)  is  a  very 
alow  process,  and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  indigo-blue  is  converted  into  sulpho- 
phffimdc  add  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  water  will  no  longer  pass 
through  the  filter,  the  following  method  may  be  employed,  which  yields  a  more  abun- 
dant^ though  less  pure  product.  1  pt.  of  powdered  indigo  is  shaken  in  a  flask  with  10 
pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  add,  till  the  blue  colour  which  the  indigo  had  at  first  lost  is 
completely  restored.  For  this  purpose,  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  are  requisite  at  7^, 
three  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  20  minutes  at  38^,  and  a  few  moments  at  100°.  A 
large  quantity  of  water  is  added ;  the  solution  is  filtered ;  and  the  predpitate  is  taken 
from  the  filter  and  washed  by  decantation  with  water  containing  sufficient  chloride  of 
ammonium  to  prevent  it  from  dissolving  the  sulphoph<Bnicic  add.  The  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  is  allowed  to  run  from  the  filter,  and  the  predpitate  is  removed 
and  suspended  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  After  three  days,  the  solution  is  poured 
o£^  and  the  water  is  renewed  as  long  as  sulphophcenicic  add  continues  to  dissolve.  The 
sulphophcenidc  acid  is  then  precipitated  from  the  decanted  solutions  by  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  the  predpitate  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  water  as  long  as  the  water 
continues  to  pass  thiouglL  Sulphophcenicic  add  thus  prepared  contains  a  little  potas- 
sium-salt and  a  lazge  quantity  of  ea!rthy  matter;  after  drying,  it  is  no  longer  soluble  in 
water.    (Crum.)  • 

Haffely  triturates  1  pt  of  finely  powdered  indigo  with  20  pts.  of  common  sulphuric 
add ;  allows  the  whole  to  stand  for  some  time,  till  a  drop  of  the  solution,  which  is  at  first 
bine,  colours  water  or  paper  violet ;  and  then  mixes  the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water  :  the  action  of  Uie  sulphuric  add  is  promoted  by  heating  the  whole  to  40^.  If 
less  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  it  must  be  more  strongly  heated ;  if  only  3  pts.  of  sulphuric 
add  are  employed  tor  1  pt.  of  indigo,  the  latter  is  not  completely  converted  into  sulpho- 
phcenicic add.  If  filming  sulphuric  add  is  used,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  when  the 
reaction  is  ended. 

Properties. — Sulphophoenicie  acid  forms  a  blue  mass  or  a'purple-red  powder,  soluble  in 
water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  blue  colour.  It  dissolves  readily,  with  blue  colour,  in  sul- 
phuric add,  espedally  in  the  fuming  acid,  being  at  the  same  time  gradually  converted 
into  sulphindigotic  add.  With  a  large  quantity  of  soda-ley,  it  forms  a  yellow  solution 
which  turns  blue  if  immediately  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  of  66^  B.;  but  stronger  sul- 
phuric acid  added  after  24  hours,  produces  a  whitish  predpitate.  (Gros-Benaud, 
i)ingl.pol.J.  129,  288.) 

The  sulpAophanieates  arepredpitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  add  by  the 
addition  of  other  salts.  When  diy  they  are  red ;  their  aaueous  solutions  are  blue. 
They  dissolve  very  sparingly  in  water,  but  more  reiadily  in  alcohol  The  solutions  are 
deduced  to  yellow  liquids  by  heating  with  sulphydric  acid,  by  sulphate  of  iron  and 
lime,  or  Idealistic  alkalis.  The  reduced  solutions  turn  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
on  the  addition  of  oth^  salts,  the  salt  of  sulphophcenicic  add  is  precipitated  un- 
changed. 

Tl^  ammoniimi'Saltj  when  heated,  evolves  sulphurous  anhydride  together  with  sul- 
phite of  ammonium,  and  a  red  vapour  which  yields  a  sublimate  like  indigo-blue.  Thi« 
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sublimate  is  often  bright  green  on  the  lowest  edges,  like  the  wing-cases  of  cantharides, 
and  turns  brown  when  burnished. 

The  poiassium-salt,  C'«H»KN«0«.SH«0»(?)  is  obtained  by  adding  acetate  of  potes- 
sium  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid.  It  is  then  precipitated  in  purple  flocks,  which 
must  be  washed,  first  with  acetate  of  potassium,  then  with  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  100 
pts.  of  water. 

The  sodiujU'Salt  is  obtained  in  like  manner. 

The  solution  of  sulphophoenicic  acid,  even  when  very  dilute,  is  precipitated  by  the 
salts  of  calcium^  maffnestum^  aluminium^  iron^  tin,  and  copper, 

Proditcta  obtained  by  deeompoaiti/m  of  the  Indigo-sulphuric  acids. 

The  following  products  of  the  decomposition  of  these  acids  are  described  by 
Berzelius  {Lehrbuch  der  Chimiet  4th  Aufl.  viL  226);  but  their  composition  is 
very  uncertain,  and  they  require  further  examination  : — 

1.  SiilpliolUtvIc  aold* — This  acid  is  formed  by  heating  sulphoviridate  of  potassium 
with  lime-water  in  contact  with  the  air. — To  prepare  it,  sulphindigotate  of  potassium 
is  heated  with  lime-water  in  an  open  vessel,  until  the  solution  acquires  a  pure  red  colour 
(if  the  action  is  too  prolonged,  it  becomes  yellow;  if  the  access  of  air  is  kept  under 
control,  it  is  easier  to  hit  the  right  moment).  Carbonic  anhydride  is  then  pajssed 
through  the  liquid;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  green,  brownish- yellow 
residue  extracted  with  alcohol.  The  yellow  solution  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
lead ;  the  lemon-yellow  precipitate  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric 
acid ;  and  the  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  then  left  to  evaporate.  It 
forms  yellow  arborescent  masses,  having  a  strong  acid  taste  and  reaction.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  forms  with  acetate  of  lead  a  lemon-yellow  preci- 
pitate, insoluble  in  water. 

2.  SnlplftoAil'Vlo  and  Snlplioraflo  Aoids« — These  acids  are  formed  simulta- 
neously with  sulphbflavic  acid.  The  residue,  from,  which  the  sulphoflavic  acid  has 
been  extracted  by  alcohol,  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  bright-red  solution  is  preci- 
pitated with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  pale-red  precipitate  is  suspended  in  water, 
and  decomposed  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness. 
Absolute  alcohol  extracts  from  the  residue,  sulphofulvic  acid,  which,  on  evapora- 
tion, is  deposited  as  a  dark  yellow,  transparent  mass,  having  the  consistence  of  an 
extract ;  it  forms  a  lead-salt,  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  portion 
insoluble  in  alcohol  is  sulphorufic  [acid.  This  latter  d'asolves  in  water  with 
a  fine  red  colour,  and,  on  evaporating  the  water,  forms  a  dark  red,  opaque,  amor- 
phous mass,  which  tastes  acid  and  strongly  reddens  litmus.  The  lead-salt  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

3.  Snlplftopiirpiirto  Aoid.— This  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis  upon 
Bulbhoviridic  acid.  1  pt.  of  sulphindigotate  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  50  pts. 
of  lime-water  and  heated  in  a  covered  vessel,  till  the  solution,  which  has  gradually 
turned  purple  rod,  Aes  not  become  green  again  on  cooling,  ^fter  the  whole  has  been 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  covered  vessel,  the  excess  of  lime  is  precipitated  by  carbonic 
acid ;  the  filtrate  is  eva^rated  to  diyness ;  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol, 
which  extracts  a  little  sulphoflavic  acid.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  the 
purple-red  solution  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate  suspended  in 
water  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid ;  the  filtered  solution  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness. 

Sulphopurpuric  acid  forms  a  brown  unciystallised  mass,  dissolving  in  water  with 
dark  purple-red  jcolour.  The  potassium-salt  dissolves  in  water  and  imparts  to  it  a 
dark  purple-red  colour,  like  that  of  permanganate  of  potassium.  The  precipitate 
produced  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  acetate  of  lead,  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  with  a  reddish  colour ;  insoluble  in  alcohoL  With  excess  of  oxide  of 
le^d,  a  pale  red  salt  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 

4.  SiilpboTiridlo  Aoid. — This  is  the  first  product  of  decomposition  in  the  action 
of  alkalis  upon  sulphindigotic  acid. 

1.  To  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  alkaline  hyposulphindigotate,  hydrate  of  potassium 
is  added  in  small  portions  until  it  becomes  green,  and  the  green  precipitate  is  washed 
on  a  filter  with  a  bttle  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  an  aqueous  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  excess  of  oxalic  acid  by  triturating 
it  with  a  little  carbonate  of  calcium :  it  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 

2.  When  a  solution  of  hyposulphindigotate  of  barium  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a 
water-bath,  it  becomes  green  and  yields  a  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but 
not  with  the  neutral  acetate ;  and  if  the  greyish-green  precipitate  is  decomposed  by 
sulphydric  acid  and  the  green  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  sulphoviridic  acid  is 
obtained  as  a  dry,  hard,  gummy  mass,  having  a  strong  acid  reaction. 
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It  diflsolres  very  readily  in  watar,  and  slowly,  but  completely,  in  ationg  alcohol ; 
the  solutions  appear  dark  green  by  reflected  light,  and  dark  red  by  transmitted  light. 
The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  lime-water  becomes  yellow  in  contact  with  the  air. 
The  lead- salt  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  imparting  t^  it  a  greenish  colour. 

JBLOTDm    Syn.  with  Nitbosalictlic  acid.    (See  Sauctijc  acid.) 

^ZOOTZW.    Syn.  with  Indioo-blue. 

lHPXOO»VyHlTJB,  C"H'*N«0«.  White  Indigo,  reduced  or  deoxidised  Indigo, 
Indigogen{Qv[L  xiii.  93  ;  G  erh.  iii.  510). — A  colourless  substance,  produced  by  the  action 
of  reducing  agents  on  indigo-blue  (pp.  2*51,  254),  and  differing  from  a  double  molecule 
of  the  latter  (C'*H"N'0')  by  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Chevreul,  who  was  the  first  to 
isolate  it^  supposed  that  it  existed  ready  formed  in  indigoferous  plants,  and  was 
converted  into  indigo-blue  by  oxidation ;  but  Schunck  has  shown  that  this  view  is 
untenable,  because  indigo-white  is  soluble  only  in  alkaline  liquids,  and  the  juice  of 
plants  is  always  acid.  Moreover,  if  the  indigo-white  existed  in  the  juice  of  these 
plantsj,  it  would  be  converted  into  indigo-blue  by  oxidation,  on  coming  to  the  surface, 
which  is  not  the  case. 

Preparation. — Commercial  indigo,  purified  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  next 
with  strong  potash,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol,  is  mixed  with  freshly  prepared  hydrate 
of  calcium  (2  parts  of  quick-lime  to  1  of  indigo)  and  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  with  150 
parts  of  boiling  water,  after  which  sulphate  of  iron  equal  to  one-third  the  weight  of  the 
indigo  is  added,  and  after  the  vessel  has  been  closed,  the  whole  is  carefully  shaken. 
After  two  days,  the  solution  is  decanted  by  means  of  a  siphon  into  flasks  filled  with 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  when  the  flasks  are  nearly  full,  they  are  completely  filled  with 
boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  corked  up,  and  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  cold 
water.  The  air  is  thus  prevented  firom  obtaining  access  to  the  indigo-white,  which 
separates  out  in  white  crystalline  flakes.  After  the  indigo-white  has  settled  down,  the 
solution  is  drawn  off  witn  a  wide  siphon,  and  the  deposit  is  thrown  upon  a  filter,  which 
is  covered  with  a  beU-jar,  into  which  a  stream  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  anhydride  is 
passed.  The  filter  is  washed  with  cold  water,  which  has  been  well  boiled  and  then 
corked  up.  Indigo-white  is  very  easy  to  wash,  and  if  the  deposit  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  several  days,  it  becomes  so  consistent  that  it  may  be  washed  in  the  air  without 
becoming  deeply  coloured.  After  the  contents  of  the  filter  have  been  washed,  they  are 
spread,  while  still  moist,  upon  a  glass  plate  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  When  the  indigo- 
white  is  dry,  carbonic  anhydride  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump, 
in  order  that  the  pores  of  the  dry  mass  may  become  filled  with  the  gas  (Berzelius, 
D  u  m  as). — 2.  Three  pts.  of  indigo-blue  which  have  been  purified  by  boilings  are  digested 
for  24  hours  with  5  pts.  of  hydrate  of  calcium,  4  pts.  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  120  pts. 
of  water,  in  a  closed  flask  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  the  whole  is  frequently  shaken  till 
the  deposit  assumes  a  greenish-yellow  and  the  solution  a  reddish-yellow  colour.  The 
limo  is  precipitated  from  the  latter  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  the  clear  solution 
is  decanted  by  means  of  a  siphon  filled  with  hydrogen,  into  a  flask  containing  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphite  of  ammonium.  The  thick  white  precipitate 
which  is  thus  formed  is  filtered  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  washed  with  water  con- 
taining a  little  sulphite  of  ammonium,  and  dried  at  100° -in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 
(Liebig.) 

Properties. — Indigo- white  thus  prepared  forms  a  coherent  greyish-white  mass  having 
a  faint  silky  lustre ;  if  absolutely  pure,  it  would  probably  be  quite  white.  It  is  taste- 
less, inodorous,  and  does  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in 
water^  and  in  such  acids  as  do  not  decompose  it,  but  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis^  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether,  forming  yellow  solutions,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  turn 
yellow  and  deposit  indigo-blue. 

Decompositions, — 1.  When  indigo- white  is  heated  in  a  vacuum,  a  little  water  is 
evolved,  a  small  quantity  of  indigo-blue  sublimes,  and  a  large  carbonaceous  residue  is 
left  (Berzelius). — 2.  "When  exposed  to  the  air,  and  in  contact  with  various  oxygen- 
compounds^  it  takes  up  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  indigo-blue.  Freshly  precipitated 
indigo-white  turns  blue  immediately  when  shaken  with  water  containing  air,  even  if  a 
free  acid  is  present.  After  washing,  and  while  still  moist,  it  becomes  purple  through 
its  entire  mass  on  exposure  to  the  air,  unless  it  is  rapidly  dried.  When  dry,  it  requires 
several  days'  exposure  to  the  air,  to  oxidise  it  completely,  first  becoming  bright 
blue,  and  then  dark  blue  through  the  entire  mass.  It  cannot  be  preserved  in  sealed 
tubes,  since  the  air  contained  in  its  pores  is  sufficient  for  its  conversion  into  indigo-blue. 
Dry  indigo-white  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature,  suddenly 
becomes  dark  purple.  When  a  cupric  salt  is  added  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  indigo- 
white,  a  salt  of  the  alkali,  together  with  indigo-blue  and  cuprous  oxide,  are  formed ; 
the  latter,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric,  acid,  is  decomposed  into  cuprous  oxide,  which 
dissolves,  and  a  residue  of  metal. — 3.  Indigo-white  precipitated  from  an  alkaline 
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Bolntion  hy  nitric  acidf  is  turned  blae  by  a  slight  excess  of  the  acid,  and  then  moro 
completely  decomposed  (Berzelius).  It  dissolves  instantly  in  sulphuric  acid^  and 
imparts  to  it  a  dark  purple  colour,  which  passes  to  blue  on  dilation.  According  to 
Berzelius,  the  indigo-white  is  oxidised,  and  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  converted  into 
hyposulphuric  acid. 

Metallic  Derivatives  of  Indigo-white. — Indigo-white  dissolves  readily  in  all  aqueous 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths^  also  in  the  aqueous  carbonates  of  ammonium,  potassium, 
and  sodium,  and,  according  to  Liebiff,  without  depriving  them  of  their  alkaline  re- 
action. The  cold  solutions  are  pure  yellow,  the  warm  and  highly  concentrated  solutions 
brownish-yellow.    When  exposed  to  the  air,  they  immediately  deposit  indigo-blue. 

Indigo-white  forms  with  lime  a  neutral  compound,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  a 
basic  compound  which  is  almost  insoluble ;  this  Lsitter  is  precipitated  when  the  solution 
of  the  more  neutral  body  is  digested  with  hydrate  of  calcium,  or  when  indigo  is  digested 
with  water,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  excess  of  lime.  The  precipitate  of  gypsum  and 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  may  be  readily  sus- 
pended in  water  and  separated  by  levigation.  The  basic  compound  is  of  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellow  colour. 
On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  first  turns  green,  and  then  bright  blue.     (Berzelius.) 

The  alkaline  solutions  of  indigo- white  are  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  the  earth- 
metals  and  heavy  metals^  yielding  white  precipitates,  which  turn  blue  in  the  air  more 
quickly  than  indigo-white  itself.  The  magnesium^compoundt  being  slightly  soluble, 
is  partly  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate,  and  partly  remains  dissolved  in  the 
aqueous  solution,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellow  colour ;  it  turns  blue  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  cUnminium-compound  is  white,  but  rapidly  turns  blue  on  the  filter; 
if  it  be  then  dried,  it  forms  a  dark  blue  crystalline  powder  which  sparkles  in  sunshine ; 
indigo-blue  may  be  very  readily  sublimed  from  it^  and  a  grey  earthy  residue  then 
remains.     (Berzelius.) 

The  moftaanous  compound  is  dirty-green,  and  does  not  yield  any  sublimate  of  indigo- 
blue  when  dried  in  the  air  and  heated.  The  zinc-compound  is  white,  but  rapidly  turns 
blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  then  yields  a  sublimate  of  indigo-blue  when  heated. 
The  lead-compound  is  white  and  slightiy  crystalline,  turns  rapidly  bine  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  if  then  heated,  detonates  sughtly,  and  yields  reduced  lead.  The  ferrous 
compound  is  white,  but  quickly  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  if  it  be  then  heated, 
it  aoes  not  yield  any  sublimate  of  indigo-blue.  The  cobalt-compound  is  grass-green, 
and  after  Arjing  in  the  air,  does  not  yield  anv  sublimate  of  indigo -blue  when  heated. 
Nitrate  of  silver  produces  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium-compound  a  pre- 
cipitate which  is  at  first  transparent  brown,  and  then  becomes  black ;  it  is  not  act<ed 
upon  by  the  air,  but  when  heated,  produces  a  gentle  explosion  and  yields  a  sublimate 
of  indigo-blue  and  a  residue  of  metallic  sUver.     (Berzelius.) 

mzOO-TaZi&O^V^.  A  substance  produced  by  heating  hyposulphindigotate  of 
calcium  with  lime-water,  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  a  transparent  yellow  masR, 
with  neutral  reaction ;  swells  up  when  heated,  emitting  an  odour  like  that  of  burnt 
animal  matter,  and  is  slowly  converted  into  a  combustible  cinder.  It  dissolves  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  forming  yellow  solutions.  The  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated 
incompletely  by  neubral  acetate  of  lead,  completely  by  the  basic  acetate. 

TWTDJMJTMXKm  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  indican  (p.  248)  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  indigo-brown.  It  is  obtained  but  sparingly,  and  not  on  all  occasions.  It  is 
a  brown  powder,  containing  62*86  per  cent,  carbon,  4*71  hydrogen,  7*19  nitrogen,  and 
26*24  oxygen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C'H'NO*.  It  bums  without  melting 
when  heated,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkaUs, 
forming  a  brown  liquid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  It  dissolves  in  boiling 
nitric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which,  on  evaporation,  leaves  an  orange-yellow 
residue. 

ZWBZW.  C'*H"NK)*  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [31  iii.  471).  A  compound, 
probably  containing  the  elements  of  two  molecules  of  indigo-blue,  produced  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  isatyde,  sulphisa^de,  or  disulphisatyde  by  heating  isatan  or 
isatyde : — 

C»«H>«N«0«     -     C"HW|T»0«  +  H«0. 
ImUui.  India. 

2C»«H'*NK)*     -     C»«H»*1TO»  +   2C^»N0«  +   2H«0. 

Isatyde.  Indin.  Iiatin. 

2C'«H»«N'0*     +   SKflO     =-     C"H»KN«0«  +   2C«H«KN0»  +   3H«0. 
Iiatyde.  Indin-poUsaium.  Isatote  of 

potasiium. 

2C"H'«N«S0*  +   8KH0     •     C"H»KN«0«  +   2C"H«KN0»  +  HK)    +   2H^. 

Sulphi»«tfde. 

2C'«H'«N*S«0«  +  4KH0     -     C»«H»KNK)«  +   2C«H«KN0«  +  KHS  +  SBPS. 

DtoulphiMtTde. 
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It  ifl  most  easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  potash  on  disulphisatyde.  ,Thi8  snbstance 
is  placed  in  a  mortar,  and  potash  poured  upon  it  so  that  a  stifi*  magma  is  formed, 
which  is  rubbed  up  for  some  time,  and  potash  added  drop  by  drop.  When  after  five 
or  six  minutes  the  mass  turns  rose-coloured,  alcohol  is  gradually  added,  and  the  whole 
is  constantly  stirred,  until  a  dark  rose-coloured  paste  is  formed,  which  is  diluted  with 
alcohol,  and  filtered.  The  residue  is  washed,  fijst  with  alcohol,  and  then  with  water. 
Since  the  indin  thus  obtained  contains  abundance  of  sulphisatyde,  the  water  is  removed 
from  itby  washine  with  alcohol,  which  is  allowed  to  run  through  the  filter;  the  indin  is 
then  taken  from  Uie  filter  and  treated  with  very  strong  lukewarm  potash,  wherein  it 
immediately  forms  a  black  solution,  which  after  a  few  hours  becomes  thick  with  black 
needles  of  indin-potassium.  (If  the  potash  is  too  hot,  the  black  colour  disappears,  and 
the  indin  is  completely  destroyed.)  It  is  then  diluted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  removed  with  a  pipette ;  the  crystals  are  washed  on  a  small  filter  with  common 
alcohol,  then  with  dilute)  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with  water ;  they  are  thus 
gradually  reduced  to  red  pulverulent  indin.  In  order  to  obtain  indin  ciystallised,  the 
black  crystals  are  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  boiling  solution  is  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid ;  microscopic  crystals  then  separate  out  on  cooling. 

Indin  forms  a  deep  rose-coloured  powder  or  fine  microscopic  needles ;  insoluble  in 
water,  veiy  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  liher,  even  at  the  boiling  beat.  When 
heated,  it  swells  up  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  melt,  yields  a  sublimate  of  needle-shaped 
crystals,  and  leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  It  dissolves  with  red  colour 
in  sidphuric  acidy  and  is  precipitatea  unchanged  by  water.  With  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
nitrindin,  and  with  bromine,  dibromindin. 

The  analyses  of  indin,  made  at  different  times,  do  not  agree  veiy  well  together,  the 
carbon  varying  from  71*56  to  72*09  per  cent.,  and  the  hydrogen  from  3*0  to  4*65  ;  the 
nitrogen  in  one  analysis  was  found  to  be  1 1*0  per  cent.  The  formula  G"H**N*0'  re- 
quires 73*3  G,  3 '8  H,  and  10*6  N.  The  differences  arose,  according  to  Laurent,  from 
the  pre.sence  of  hydrindin,  into  which  a  portion  of  the  indin  had  been  converted  by  the 
further  action  of  the  potash. 

Indin-potassiumf  probably  C'H'KN'O'.  This  compound  is  formed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  indin  as  above  described,  and  may  be  prepared  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  by 
warming  indin  moistened  with  alcohol,  and  dissolving  it  in  strong  alcoholic  potash. 
The  black  solution,  if  immediately  taken  from  the  fire,  deposits  black  crystals,  which 
must  be  freed  from  the  liquid  b^  decantation,  rapidly  washed  with  absolute  alcohol, 
then  laid  upon  paper,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  on  a  porous  tile.  The  crystals  rapidly 
attract  n.oisture  from  the  air,  and  are  resolved  into  potash  and  indin.  The  compound 
gives  by  analysis  from  11*5  to  12*0  per  cent,  potassium,  whereas  the  above  formula 
requires  13*0  per  cent.  The  analyses  agree  better  with  the  formula  C'*H"KN*0*, 
which  is  that  of  the  potassium-salt  of  an  acid,  related  to  indin  in  the  same  manner  as 
isatic  add,  C'H'NO',  to  isatin,  C«H*NO«. 

Derivatives  of  Indin, 

Bfbromlndin.  C**H"Bt*NK)'.  (Erdmann,  J. pr.  Chem. xxii.  265.  Laurent,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  371.) — ^Produced: — 1.  By  the  action  of  bromine  on  indin  (Laurent). 
— 2.  By  heating  dibronusatyde  (Erdmann). — 8.  By  the  action  of  bromine  upon  disul- 
phisatyde.   (Laurent) 

To  prepare  it,  indin  is  treats  with  bromine,  whereupon  hydrobromic  acid  is 
evolve^  and  a  violet-black  powder  is  formed  (Laurent).  Or  dibromisatyde  is  heated 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  220^,  and  dibromisatin  and  undecomposed  dibromi- 
satyde are  removed  from  the.pr^ucts  by  treating  them  with  boiling  alcohol  (Erdmann). 
Or  bromine  is  poured  upon  disulphisatyde,  whereupon  hydrobromic  acid  and  bromide 
of  sulphur  are  evolved,  and  the  soft  brown  mass  thus  formed  .is  treated  with  ether, 
which  extracts  resin  and  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  mass,  and  leaves  dibromindin  as 
a  violet-black  powder.    (Laurent.) 

Prepared  according  to  1  and  3,  it  is  a  violet-black  powder ;  prepared  according  to  2, 
it  is  blackish  red.    It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

When  dibromindin  is  heated  between  two  platinum  crucible-covers,  the  greater  part 
chars;  placed  on  glowing  charcoal,  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  shining  copper-coloured  lamina?, 
which  appear  violet  by  transmitted  light  under  the  microscope.  It  blackens  when 
treated  with  potash ;  if  water  is  added  and  the  whole  boiled,  the  dibromindin  gradually 
dissolves  and  forms  a  vellow  solution,  from  which  acids  precipitate  yellow  fiakee. 
When  it  is  boiled  with  alcohol  and  solid  hydrate  of  potassimn,  a  blackish  red  solution  is 
formed,  from  which  water  or  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  violet-coloured  dibromindin. 
(Laurent) 

Blcblortndliu  C**HH}1*.  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxii.  264.)— Produced  from 
chlorisatyde  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  by  treating  it  with  potash. 

Chlorisatyde  is  heated  to  200°,  and  the  product  is  freed  from  chlorisatin  and  un* 
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decomposed  cliloriBatyde  bj  boiling  alcohol  Or,  chlorisatjde  is  dissolyed  in  vrsTm 
potashf  and  allowed  to  cool :  the  mother-liquor  is  poured  off  from  the  deposit  of  chlo- 
risatate  of  potassium,  and  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  which  precipitates  yellow  chlorisatic 
acid.  On  subsequently  heating  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  assumes  a  deep 
orange  colour,  and  deposits  yiolet  flakes  of  chlorindin,  which  are  filtered  from  the  hot 
solution. 

Chlorindin  forms  a  dirty  violet  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  potash^  forming  a  yellowish  solution,  with  which  hydrochloric 
acid  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  with  yellow  colour  in  water. 

TetradUoiindlii.  C(«H*G1*N*0*  (Erdmann,  loo.  c»<.>— Produced  from  chlori- 
satyde  by  the  action  of  heat  below  200°,  or  by  the  action  of  potash.  It  resembles 
chlorindin. 

BydrlBdlii.   C'H^N'O*?  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Ph^s.  [3]  iii.  475.)— -A^  compound 

Sroduced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  upon  indin,  isatin,  isatyde,  sulphisatyde,  or 
isulphisatyde. 

Preparation. — 1.  Indin  moistened  with  alcohol  is  warmed  with  strong  potash-ley 
till  the  solution,  which  is  at  first  black,  has  become  colourless,  and  the  crystals  of  hy- 
drindin-potassium,  which  separate  out  on  cooling,  are  completely  freed  from  potash  by 
water. — 2.  When  isatyde  is  treated  with  potash  and  a  little  alcohol,  a  beautiful  rose- 
coloured  solution  is  formed,  which,  when  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  gently 
evaporated,  becomes  yellow,  and  deposits  on  cooling  a  mixture  of  isatin  and  hydrin- 
din,  from  which  the  isatin  is  extracted  by  treating  with  a  little  boiling  alcohol. 
— 3.  Sulphisatyde  dissolves  completely  in  gently  heated  potash,  and  on  cooling,  the 
potassium -compound  of  hydrindin  sometimes  separates  out  in  beautiful  small,  pale- 
yellow  crystals;  sometimes,  however,  the  solution  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  needles 
havine  a  silky  lustre.  The  whole  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
ciystals  are  washed  on  a  filter  till  all  the  potash  is  extracted.  The  filtrate  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  still  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  hydrindin,  together  with  a  substance 
which  is  perhaps  indin. 

Hydrindin  forms  a  white  or  pale-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  cUcohol,  and  separating  from  the  solution  on  cooling,  in  small  rhombic  or  six- 
sided  needles. 

Hydrindin  carefully  heated  above  300^,  turns  violet-brown  and  gives  off  2  at.  water ; 
the  residue  behaves  with  alcoholic  potash  like  indin. — ^With  boiling  nitric  acid  it  forms 
a  violet  powder  similar  to  nitrindin. 

Hydrindin  oontains,  according  to  the  mean  of  Laurent's  analyses,  69*80  per  cent  C, 
4-86  H,  and  1070  N.  The  formula,  C«H**NH)»,  deduced  therefrom  by  Laurent,  which 
represents  hydrindin  as  composed  of  2  at.  indin  +  H*0,  requires  only  4*0  per  cent.  H, 
which  is  much  below  the  analytical  number.  Gerhardt  suggested  the  formula 
0«H«N*0^H*0,  which  requires  70-69  per  cent.  C,  4-41  H,  and  10-29  N,  and  represents 
hydrindin  as  a  hydrate  of  a  double  molecule  of  indin  +  2  at.  H.  The  formation  of 
hydrindin  by  the  action  of  potash  on  indin,  &c.  is  more  favourable  to  Laurent's  than  to 
Gharhardt's  riew,  provided  hydrindin  is  the  sole  product  of  the  reaction ;  but  in  reality 
other  products  are  formed  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  formation  of  the  more  highly 
hydrogenised  oompoimd,  hydrindin,  may  perhaps  be  compensated  by  that  of  one  or  moro 
compounds  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  oxvgen.  The  organic  molecule,  C"H"N'0, 
associated  with  the  elements  of  sulphuric  acid  in  Schlieper^s  hydrindinsulphuric  acid 
(p.  267)  differs  from  indin  by  the  substitution  of  2  at.  H  for  1  at.  0 ;  but  as  the  mode 
of  formation  of  this  molecule  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Laurent's  hydrindin, 
it  is  probable  that  the  two  have  little  more  in  common  than  the  name. 

Hydrindin'W>ta8sium,  C**H*'KN*0*.3H*0  ?  When  hydrindin  is  dissolved  in  warm 
aqueous  potasn,  this  salt  separates  out  in  short,  brilliant,  pale-yellow  prisms  or  silky 
needles,  containing,  according  to  Laurent's  analysis,  60*0  per  cent.  C,  4'3  H,  5*6  K, 
and  9*0  water  of  crystallisation ;  these  numbers  agree  better  with  Laurent's  formula 
above  given,  which  requires  60*54  per  cent.  C,  4*27  H,  and  6*18  K,  than  with  that 
which  corresponds  to  Gerhardt's  formula  of  hydrindin,  viz.  C"H*'KN*0*.3H'0  which 
requires  62*11  C,  4*37  H  and  6*34  K.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  washing  with  water, 
leaving  nothing  but  hydrindin. 

VitrindlB.  C"H»NK)«-C»"H»(NO»J)«NK)*.  (Laurent,  Ann. Ch.Phys.  [3] iii. 478.)— 
Produced  by  boiling  indin  or  hydrindin  with  nitric  acid.  Isatyde  and  sulphisatyde 
probably  also  yield  nitrindin  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid. 

It  is  a  bright  violet  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

It  decomposes  rather  quickly  when  heated  in  closed  vessels,  and  leaves  a  residue  of 
bulky  charcoal,  which  glows  even  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  gradually  decom- 
posed by  boiling  nitrio  acid.    It  dissolves  in  potash^  forming  a  deep  brown  solution. 
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from  which  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  sometimes  UDdeoomposed  indin,  and 
sometimes  jellow  flakes,  especially  if  the  solution  has  been  boiled.  With  atdphite  of 
ammonium  it  behaTes  like  mdin.    Ammonia  does  not  act  upon  it 

ZVBZWSVXiFBimzC  ACD.  C»«H«N*S20»-(C««H'«N«0«.S0»).SH»0*.  (G.  and 
A.  Schlieper,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  czx.  24.) — An  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
hydrindinsulphuric  acid  (see  below).  The  transformation  may  be  effected  by  heating 
hydrindinsulphnric  acid  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  treating  it  with  an 
alkaline  of  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  or  hypochlorite  of  sodium.  The  hydrin- 
dinsulphates  are  also  converted  intoindinsulphates  by  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  in 
alkaline  solution,  or  by  heating  them  with  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid.  The  mother- 
liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  hydrindinsulphate  of  barium,  treated  with  hot 
nitric  acid,  yields  large  quantities  of  the  indinsulphate.  The  firee  acid  may  be  obtained 
in  the  crystalline  form  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate.  It  has  a  red  colour,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol, 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  ether,  in  red  flocks.  The  aqueous 
solution  dyes  silk  and  wool  scarlet.  Its  colour  is  altered  by  alkalis,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  analogous  to  the  conversion  of  isatin  into  isatic  acid.  By  aulphy' 
dric  acid  it  is  reduced  to  hydrindin-sulphuric  acid : 

Indinsulphuric  acid  is  dibasic,  and  appears  to  form  soluble  salts  with  most  bases. 
The  salts  when  heated  yield  a  cirstalline  sublimate  of  a  fine  red  colour. 

The  barium-salt,  C'«H'»Ba2N''S»0'.2H«0,  is  obtained,  by  drenching  the  hydrindin- 
sulphate with  dilute  ammonia,  exposing  it  to  the  air,  and  stirring  frequently,  as  a  finely 
crystalline  powder  of  a  fiery  carmine-red  colour;  or,  by  heating  the  mother-liquor 
of  the  hydrindinsulphate  with  nitric  acid,  as  a  light  powder  consisting  of  slender 
dark-red,  brown  needles.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  pure  water,  insoluble  in  aqueous 
chloride  of  barium,  alcohol,  and  cold  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acids.  At  100^  it 
gives  off  6*46  per  cent,  water  (cala  2  at  b5'89),  and  the  dried  salt  yields  by  analysis 
33*64  percent  carbon,  202  hydrogen,  and  26*27  to  26*74  baiyta^  the  formula  requiring 
33*39  C  1*74  S.  and  26*60  Ba*0. 

The  potassium-salt,  C"H'*K*N'S«0».6H«0,  is  obtained,  by  oxidising  the  solution  of 
the  hydrindinsulphate,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  means  of  ferricvamde  of  potassium, 
ajB  a  bulky  carmine-coloured  precipitate,  perfectly  insoluble  in  liquids  containing  potash. 
A  hot  solution  of  indinsulphuric  acid  mixed  with  excess  of  a  potassium-salt,  the  (blonde 
for  example,  deposits  the  indinsulphate  on  cooling  in  interkced  needles  of  a  dark-red 
colour  and  almost  metallic  lustre,  and  so  bulky  that  they  nearly  fill  the  liquid.  The 
air-dried  salt  heated  to  100^  gave  off,  on  the  average,  14*24  and  14*34  per  cent  water 
(calc  6  at.  •»  14*85),  and  the  remaining  anhydrous  salt  gave  by  anslysis  18*09  and 
18*21  per  cent  £'0,  the  formula  requiring  18*21  per  cent. 

The  sUtfer-salt,  C»«H'«Ag^»S«0»,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  acid  with 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  small  brown  bulky  needles  yielding  (at  100^)  by  analysis 
29*39  per  cent  C,  1*68  H,  and  32*76  Ag;  calc  29*36  C,  1*63  H,  and  3302  Ag. 

Bydrlndlaampbiirio  aeld.  C"H"N«SK)»  =  (C"H'»N«O.SO»).SH«0*.  (G.  and 
A.  Schlieper,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  cxx.  20.) — This  acid,  which  may  be  derived  from 
indinsulphuric  acid  by  the  substitution  of  2  at.  H  for  1  at.  0,*  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphydric  acid  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  indinsulphuric,  or  isatinsul- 
phuric  acid ;  also  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  on  the  latter,  but  not  by 
the  action  of  hydriodic  acid. 

Preparation. — A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  isatinsulphuric  acid  (1  pt.  of 
the  acid  to  5  or  6  pts.  water)  is  slightly  supersaturated  with  ammonis,  then  mixed  with 
half  its  bulk  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  heated  to  boiling,  the  liquid  then  becoming 
brown  from  dissolved  sulphur,  and  smelling  strongly  of  ammonia.  More  sulphide  of 
ammonium  is  then  gradually  added  to  the  boiling  liquid,  till  it  smells  permanently  of 
sulphydric  acid ;  and  the  boiling  is  continued  (in  a  flask,  to  prevent  oxidation)  as  long 
as  a  trace  of  ammonia  escapes.  The  neutral  pale-red  solution  filtered  from  the  separated 
sulphur  consists  almost  wholly  of  hydrindinsulphate  of  ammonium,  which  may  be 
converted  into  the  barium-salt  by  precipitation  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  from  this 
the  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposition  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydrindinsulphnric  acid  is  obtained,  by  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution,  as  a 
colourless  radio-crystalline  mass,  which  becomes  reddish  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
has  a  very  sour  taste,  dissolves  easily  in  waier^  less  easily  in  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble 
in  ether. 

The  acid  is  dibasic ;  its  salts  are  almost  all  soluble,  and  are  easily  converted  into 
indinsulphates  by  oxidation,  especially  in  alkaline  solutions. 

*  In  thf  original  memoir  (p.  31),  the  two  ad.ii  are  lald  to  be  related  to  one  another  in  the  uir.e  manner 
aa  la«liffO-wblte  and  indtgo-biue;  but  tliU  atatement  U  inconiistent  with  the  formul«. 
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The  6anum-<a^d,  CWH'*Ba«N«S*0».4HK)  (air-dried),  is  alight  ciyBtalline powder con- 
sistiDg  of  white  shining  scales.  At  100°  it  gives  off  11-68  per  cent  water  (calc.  11*37 
per  cent),  and  the  anhydrous  salt  yields  by  analysis  26-96  and  26*87  per  cent  Ba'O, 
the  formida  requiring  27 '27  per  cent 

XieueliidlB-siilpbiirio  aeld.  C>"H>*N<S<Oi«.  (G.  and  A.  Schlieper,  Ann.  Ch. 
Fharm.  cxx.  33.) — This  acid,  which  differs  from  the  last  by  the  elements  of  one 
molecule  of  water,  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  isa- 
tinsulphuric  acid.  If  in  the  process  above  described,  the  liquid,  after  filtration 
from  the  sulphur,  be  immediately  mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  baryta,  instead  of 
being  evaporated,  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  then  expelled  by  boiling,  the  excess 
of  baryta  removed  by  carbonic  add,  and  the  clear  yellowish  solution  strongly 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  deposits,  after  standing  for  a  few  days,  white 
crystalline  crusts  of  leucindin-sulphate  of  barium,  which  when  reciystallised,  forms 
hard,  colourless,  shining  crystals  containing  C"H"Ba'SH)**,  with  probably  5  at  water. 
They  gave  off  11*65  per  cent  water  at  lOO'^,  and  14*3  per  cent  at  120^  (mean 
12-97);  by  calculation  6  at  —  13*1.  The  anhydrous  salt  gave  hj  analysis 
(mean)  28*10  per  cent  C,  3*85  H,  and  22*14  BaH) ;  calculation  27*94  C,  3*78  H, 
and  22*27  Ba^O. 

By  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate, 
leucindin-sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass,  having  a  veiy  sour 
taste,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  Its  alkaline  solutions  are  not 
reddened  either  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  treatment  with  oxidising  agents.  The 
solution  of  the  barium-salt  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  on  adding 
ammonia,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  which  turns  brown  when  warmed ; 
acetate  of  lead  forms  a  red  precipitate.  The  barium-salt  evaporated  down  with 
h vdrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into  indinsulphate  of  barium ;  it  is  not 
altered  by  heating  with  potash.  * 

ZVBXSBTZV.  CMH»T^O».  (Schunck,PhU.Mag.  f4]  xv.29,  117).— A  compound, 
produced,  togethw  with  indihumin,  indirubin,  and  other  products,  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  indican  (p.  248).  It  is  a  dark-brown  shining  resin,  which 
at  100^-1 90^  contains  on  the  average  66*04  per  cent  C,  5*57  U,  3*83  N,  and  24*56 
O  (calc. 66*05  C,  619  H,  4*28  N,  and  24  48  0).— When  heated  on  platinum 
foil,  it  melts,  bums  with  a  yellow,  smoky  fiame,  and  leaves  charcoaL  By  dry  disiil- 
lation  it  gives  off  strong-smeUing  vapours,  and  yields  an  oily  distillate.  It  dissolves 
in  oil  of  vitriol  with  brown  colour,  and  chars  when  heated.  With  boiling  nitric  acid, 
it  forms  resin,  and  picric  acid. — It  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  alkalis^  and  with  brown 
colour  in  ammonia^  being  precipitated  therefrom  by  barium,  calcium,  and  silver-salts. 
It  is  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  partially 
by  cupric  acetate, 

ZBnDZ&UBZir-  C^'NO.  (Schunck,  loc.  ctV.)^ A  compound,  isomeric  witJi 
indifi;o-blue  (p.  249),  and  perhaps  identical  with  indigo-red  (p.  257),  obtained  in 
smaU  quantity  by  decomposition  of  indican,  more  abunduitly  from  Indian  woad-leaves, 
by  immersing  them  in  a  boiling  alkaline  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  the  liquid  then 
depositing  indirubin  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  product  thus  obtained  lb  purified  by 
dissolving  it  in  alkaline  stannous  chloride,  and  treating  it,  after  leprecipitation,  with 
caustic  soda,  acids,  and  water,  and  then  recrystallised  from  alcohoL  It  forms  long, 
purple,  metallic-shining  needles,  which  appear  red  by  transmitted  light,  and  when 
heated  volatilise  in  red  vapours  and  sublime.  In  the  impure  stat«,  it  is  a  brown-red 
amorphous  powder.  Contains  72*78  per  cent  C,  10  50  K,  4*16  H,  and  1256  0, 
agreeing  with  the  formula  above  given.  It  dissolves  with  purple  colour  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  partially  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  Cold  nitric  acid 
dissolves  it  with  purple  colour,  but  on  applying  heat^  decomposition  takes  place, 
attended  with  formation  of  resin  and  picric  acid.  It  is  but  slightly  altered  by  a 
mixture  of  chromate  of  potassium  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  even  at  the  boiling  heat 
With  chlorine  under  water,  it  forms  a  blue  amorphous  resin  soluble  in  alcohol.  Heated 
with  soda-lime,  it  gives  off  an  odour  of  benzoin,  together  with  alkaline  vapours,  which 
partly  condense  to  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  alkalis,  but  dissolves  easily  on 
addition  of  stannous  chloride  or  grape-sfugar.  From  the  yellow  solution,  acids  throw 
down  dirty  yellow  flocks,  which  acquire  a  purple  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
impart  a  fast  purple  dye  to  cotton-wool  immersed  in  the  liquid  and  afterwards  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  ammoniacal  sugar^of' 
lead.    Its  sulphuric  acid  solution  imparts  a  fine  colour  to  wooC  cotton,  and  silk. 

inUlUM.  Ametal  recently  discovered  by  F.Reich  andTh.Bichter(J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixxxix.  441)  in  the  zinc-blende  of  Freiberg.  Its  spectrum  is  characterised  by  two 
indigo-coloured  lines,  one  very  bright  and  more  refrangible  than  the  blue  line  of  stron- 
tium ;  the  other  fainter  but  still  more  refrangible,  approaching  the  blue  line  of  potas- 
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Bium.  It  WHS  the  production  of  this  peculiar  spectrom  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
metal.  The  ore,  consisting  chiefly  of  blende,  galena,  and  arsenical  pyrites,  was  roasted 
to  expel  sulphur  and  arsenic^  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  was 
eraporated  to  dryness.  The  impure  chloride  of  zinc  thus  obtained,  exhibited,  when 
examined  by  the  spectroscope,  the  first  of  the  indigo  lines  above  mentioned.  The 
chloride  was  afterwards  obtamed  in  a  state  of  greater  purity,  and  from  this  the  hydrate 
and  the  metal  itself  were  prepared.  The  first  line  then  came  out  with  much  greater 
brilliancy,  and  the  second  was  likewise  observed. 

Indium  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  very  small  quantity  only,  so  that  its  properties 
have  been  but  imperfectly  studied.  The  metal  itself  is  of  a  lead-grey  colour,  soft, 
very  malleable,  and  marks  paper  like  lead.  It  dissolves  easilv  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  deliquescent  chloride.  From  the  solution  of  this  salt,  it  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia  and  potash  as  a  hydrate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  either  reagent.  Sulphydric 
acid  does  not  precipitate  it  from  acid  solution.  The  oxide  heated  on  charcoal  with 
soda,  yields  a  metallic  globule,  which  when  reheated  oxidises  to  a  yellowish  powder. 
The  compounds  of  indium  impart  a  violet  tint  to  the  fiame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner. 

ZWBirCTZOVf  B&acTmZCAA.    See  ELwrrBiciTT  (pp.  884,  45). 

ZVSirCTZOVf  SCAOWBTZC.    See  Maonbtism. 

mirOTZOW,  PBOTOCBBBCZCAZi.    See  Light,  Chemical  action  of. 

L    Syn.  with  Ivdioo-blub.     (Gerh.  iii.  609.) 

lOBKA.  The  following  experiments  on  the  influence  of  infhsoria  in  exciting 
fermentation,  have  been  made  1^  Pasteur  (Compt.  rend.  Ivi  416;  R6p.  Chim.  p. 
1863,  p.  221).  A  quantity  of  tartrate  of  calcium  mixed  with  a  few  thousandths  of 
phosphate  oi  ammonium  and  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates  (either  artificially  pre- 
pared, or  from  the  ashes  of  beer  or  of  inf^isoria),  was  placed  in  a  flat-bottomed  bottle, 
the  narrow  neck  of  which  was  cemented  to  a  bent  giass  tube ;  the  bottle  was  then 
fllled  up  with  pure  water,  and  the  water  heated  to  the  boiling  pointy  while  the  end  of 
the  bent  tube  was  plunged  into  water  likewise  heated  to  boiUng ;  by  this  means  all 
the  air  in.  the  solution  was  driven  out.  The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  into 
which  the  bent  tube  dropped  was  then  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  oil,  and  the 
apparatus  was  left  to  itself  for  twenty-four  hours.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of  fermen- 
tation could  then  be  perceived ;  but  on  quickly  introducing  into  the  bottle  a  small 
quantity  of  infusoria  produced  bv  spontaneous  fermentation  of  tartrate  of  calcium,  and 
immediately  replacing  the  smul  quantity  of  water  thereby  dislodged,  with  water 
deaerated  by  boiling,  and  plunging  the  end  of  the  tube  below  the  surface  of  mercury 
so  as  completely  to  exclude  the  air,  the  infusoria  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  deposit  of 
tartrate,  which  soon  disappeared  completely,  being  replaced  by  a  deposit  consisting  of 
the  carcases  of  infusoria. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  fermentation  of  the  tartrate  is  determined  by  the  presence 
of  an  animalcule  living  without  free  oxygen.  If  the  bottle  is  filled  up  with  aerated 
water,  the  tartrate  ferments  spontaneously,  and  the  infusoria  multiply  quickly,  re- 
moving the  oi^gen  present  down  to  the  last  trace,  and  replacing  it  by  a  slightly  lai^r 
volume  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  ferment  finds  the  nitrogen  and  phosphates  re- 
quired for  its  development  in  the  albuminous  matter  present  or  the  ammoniacal  salts 
and  phosphates  introduced.     The  carbon  is  suppUed  by  the  tartaric  acid.  (See  Fbb- 

miNTATION.) 

On  the  influence  of  infusoria  on  the  germination  of  plants,  see  L em  aire,  Compt 
rend.  1863,  Sept.  21 ;  K^p.  Chim.  app.  1863,  p.  371. 

From  experiments  by  Morrin  (Compt  rend,  zxxviii.  932  ,*  Jahresber.  1855,  p.  649), 
it  appears  that  the  development  of  infusoria  and  algse  goes  on  only  when  they  can 
obtain  a  supply  of  nitrogen  already  in  the  stat«  of  chemical  combination,  e.g.  as 
evolved  by  decomposing  animal  matters,  or  in  the  form  of  ammonical  salts.  They 
grow  in  water  which  is  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air  continually  renewed,  but  die  if 
Uie  air  has  been  deprived  of  ammonia  and  organic  matters  by  washing  with  oil  of 
vitrioL 

According  to  Salm-Horstmai'  (Jahresber.  1854,  p.  145;  1856,  p.  134),  the  green 
colouring  matter  of  infusoria  is  optically  identical  with  chlorophylL 

ZWTUBOMtAA  BAJfcTB.  The  infusorial  earth  situated  on  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Liinebuiv  heath,  near  Ebsdorf,  has  been  analysed  by  W.  Wicke  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xiv.  292).  It  consists  of  two  layers,  the  upper,  which  is  from  10  to  18  feet  thick, 
being  light-coloured,  and  nearly  white  when  dry,  and  the  lower,  which  is  10  feet  thick, 
or  more,  of  a  brownish-grey  colour. 

Water.     TO,tter. 
Uppen     *        .     8*43        2*28 
Lower      .         .  24*43 


SiOS 

Ca«CO* 

Fe*0> 

AHOs 

87-86 

0-76 

0-78 

013     » 

100*18 

74*48 

0-34 

0*39 

^..^      *» 

99-64 
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nrx*  Every  liquor  or  pigment  used  for  'writing  or  printing  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  ink.  Inks  are  of  yarious  colours,  but  the  black  and  red  are  most  in  use,  both 
for  writing  and  printing.  We  shall  first  speakof  iort7tn^  inkSf  which  consist  either 
of  a  coloured  and  not  too  thin  liquid,  or  a  finely  divided  coloured  precipitate  sus- 
pended in  a  liquid. 

1.  Black  inks. — Common  black  ink  for  writing  is  made  by  adding  an  infusion  or 
decoction  of  nut-galls  to  a  solution  of  copperas  (ferrous  sulphate).  The  infusion  or 
decoction  of  the  galls  contains  both  gallotannic  and  gallic  acids,  both  of  which  produce 
deep-black  precipitates  with  ferric  salts,  but  with  ferrous  salts,  white  precipitates  which 
turn  black  by  oxidation  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Moreover,  gallic  acid  colours  ferric 
salts  of  a  much  deeper  black  than  gallotannic  acid ;  hence  it  is  advantageous  to  leave  the 
infusion  to  itself  for  some  time,  either  before  or  after  mixture  with  the  iron-salts,  in 
order  that  the  tannic  add  contained  in  it  may  be  converted  into  gallic  acid  (ii.  767, 
768). 

To  retain  the  precipitate  in  suspension,  and  prevent  it  from  forming  a  sediment^  a 
certain  quantity  of  gum  is  always  added :  the  gum  likewise  gives  a  certain  gloss  to 
the  ink.  These  are  the  essential  ingredients  of  good  writing  ink,  and  any  other 
colouring  matters  added,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness,  as  substitutes  for  a  portion  of  the 
galls,  only  impair  its  quality.  Loewood  is  sometimes  used,  for  the  sake  both  of  the 
tannin  and  the  colouring  matter  which  it  contains. 

To  prevent  ink  from  becoming  mouldy,  various  substances  are  added  to  it,  such  as 
essential  oils,  finely  bruised  cloves,  a  few  drops  of  phenic  acid,  and  sometimes  (but  not 
advantageously)  corrosive  sublimate.  The  addition  of  an  add  retards  the  conversion 
of  the  ferrous  into  ferric  salt ;  the  ink  then  remains  thinner  and  pale  while  kept  in 
the  bottle,  and  becomes  darker  only  as  the  writing  dries. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  numerous  redpes  for  the  preparation  of  black  ink, 
calculated  for  1,000  pts.  of  water: — 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

/ 

Sf 

Galls      .        .    226 

1S7 

133 

126 

66 

62 

31 

Copperas        .      76 

73 

66 

24 

22 

81 

19 

Gum-arabic    .      26 

73 

66 

24 

19 

31 

8 

h 

• 

t 

^'1 

I 

m 

Galls  .        .        .        . 

60 

174 

60 

60 

42 

Logwood     . 

100 

20 

21 

Copperas     . 
Sulphate  of  copper 

32 

87 

16 

20 

21 

•— 

— 

6 

Gum  . 

9 

43 

47 

20 

16 

Sugar. 

— 

— 

23 

1000 

Vinegar 

.     126 

135 

— 

— 

— 

Of  the  genuine  inks  (a — ^),  a,  ft,  and  e  are  too  strong  for  ordinary  use;  rf,  e  and/ 
are  perhaps  the  best;  g  would  be  somewhat  too  pale.  The  rest  cannot  be  recommended, 
excepting  for  special  purposes.  Sulphate  of  copper  deepens  the  colour  of  the  pred- 
pitate,  but  renders  it  more  compact  and  heavy,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  settle  down. 
A  certain  quantity  of  sugar  renders  the  ink  more  fluid,  and  permits  the  addition  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  gum.  It  likewise  renders  the  ink  adhesive  when  diy,  so  that  a 
copy  of  the  writing  may  easily  be  taken  off  by  laying  a  sheet  of  thin  unsized  paper, 
damped  with  a  sponge,  on  the  written  paper,  and  passing  lightly  over  it  a  flat  iron  very 
moderately  heated:  ink  of  this  quality  is  called  copying  ink. 

The  so-called  alizarin -inks  (a  mere  commercial  name,  by  no  means  implying  that 
they  contain  the  alizarin  of  madder)  consist  of  common  ink  mixed  with  a  little  free 
sulphuric  acid,  which,  like  other  acids,  retards  the  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  precipitate 
(see  I  BON,  OXIDES  of),  so  that  the  writing  becomes  black  only  after  exposure  to  the 
air ;  the  change  being,  perhaps,  accelerated  by  the  neutrab'sation  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
by  the  basic  substances  contained  in  the  paper;  the  ink  blackens  veiy  quickly  when 
exposed  to  ammoniacal  vapours.  A  certain  quantity  of  sulphindigotic  acid  (p.  258), 
or  its  sodium-salt  (indigo-carmine)  is  usually  added,  so  that  the  ink  may  not  appear 
too  pale  in  writing.  Au  ink  of  this  kind  may  be  prepared  by  exhausting  40  pts.  by 
weight  of  nut-galls  with  112  pts.  water,  and  then  adding  7  ^ts.  copperas  and  I  pt. 
oxalic  acid.  At  the  same  time,  1  pt.  of  finely  pulverised  indico-blue  is  dissolved  in 
4  pts.  fuming  sulphuric  add ;  the  solution  after  24  hours  is  diluted  with  water,  and 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  predpitate  is  collected,  washed 
to  remove  the  saline  solution,  then  suspended  in  water ;  and  this  liquid  is  added  to 
the  former  till  the  whole  exhibits  a  rather  deep  greenish-blue  colour. 

Chrome  ink. — Runge  first  suggested  the  preparation  of  ink  with  logwood  and 
chromate  of  potassium.  Such  ink  is  more  easily  diluted  than  ordinary  copperas-ink, 
and  is  not  liable  to  turn  mouldy ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  soon  becomes  visdd  and 
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gelatinous.  Ranee  prepares  it  by  mixing  16  pts.  bj  weight  of  solid  commercial 
extract  of  logwood,  with  1,000  pts.  water  (or  a  decoction  of  1  pt  of  logwood  boiled 
down  to  8  pts.  of  liquid),  and  adds  1  pt.  of  yellow  chromate  of  potassiam  dissolved  in 
water.  Gobel  takes  24  pts.  of  solid  logwood  extract,  1,000  pts.  water,  and  2  pts. 
yellow  chromate. 

Vanadium  ink. — ^Prepared  by  mixing  a  decoction  of  galls  with  vanadate  of  ammo- 
nia. It  is  black,  and  flows  easily,  because  it  does  not  contain  any  precipitate ;  it  is  not 
attacked  by  dilute  alkalis,  but  acids  turn  it  blue.     (Berzelius.) 

The  black-violei  Rouen  ink  (encre  bleue  rouenaise)  is  prepared  by  boiling  750  pts.  of 
logwood  with  6,000  pts.  water,  35  pts.  alum,  31  pts.  gum-arabic,  and  15  pts.  sug^ar^ 
candy,  leaving  the  mixture  to  stand  for  two  or  three  days,  and  straining  through  a 
linen  cloth. 

Ink  in  cakes, — 42  pts.  of  good  nut- galls  and  3  pts.  of  madder  are  boiled  in  about 
six  times  their  weight  of  water ;  the  filtered  decoction  is  mixed  with  5i  pts.  copperas, 
and  2  pts.  pyrolignate  of  iron ;  1|  pts.  solution  of  indigo  (in  suiphunc  acid,  dilut'ed 
with  water)  is  then  added ;  the  mixture  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  with  constant  stirring ;  and  the  pasty  mass  is  then  made  into  cakes,  and  thoroughly 
dried.  This  ink  dissolved  in  6  pts.  of  hot  water  is  said  to  make  an  excellent  copying 
ink,  and  in  10  or  12  pts.  water,  a  very  fine  writing  ink. 

Ink-pcwder. — A  solid  chrome-ink  may  be  made  by  triturating  together  to  a  fine 
powder,  100  extract  of  logwood,  1  pt.  neutral  chromate  of  potassium,  and  ^  indigo- 
carmine.  1  pt.  of  this  powder  added  to  32  pts.  water  is  said  to  make  very  good  ink. 
A  mixture  of  4  pts.  pounded  galls,  2  pts.  copperas,  and  1  pt^  gum-arabic  is  also  fre- 
quently sold  as  an  ink-powder. 

Copying  inks. — Inks  for  this  purpose  must  be  rather  thick,  not  dry  too  quickly,  and 
soften  when  moistened  again,  without  becoming  too  fluid.  The  following  preparation 
is  much  recommended :  4  pts.  by  weight  of  logwood-extract  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture 
of  60  pts.  vinegar,  and  70  pts.  water,  and  3  pts.  copperas,  2  pts.  alum,  2  pts.  gum- 
arabic,  and  4  pts.  sugar  are  then  added.  This  ink  is  at  flrst  more  violet  than  the 
Bouen  ink,  which  is  also  used  as  a  copying  ink. 

Indelibleinks. — As  writing  executed  with  ordinary  ink  is  liable  to  fade  in  course  of  time, 
the  tannate  and  gallate  of  iron  being  gradually  decomposed,  and  as,  moreover,  it  is  easily 
efifaced  by  the  action  of  certain  chemical  reagents  (oxalic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  chlo- 
rine), it  is  desirable  that  valuable  documents  should  be  written  with  an  ink  not  liable  to 
destruction  from  such  agencies.  Various  compositions  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose. 
Most  of  them  consist  of  common  ink,  or  some  other  dark-colonred  liquid  in  which  finely 
divided  carbon  (Indian  ink  or  lamp-black)  is  suspended.  The  simplest  of  all  is  made 
by  mixing  common  ink  with  Indian  ink  (p.  246)  rubbed  up  with  wesJc  hydrochloric  acid. 
Writing  executed  with  such  ink  cannot  be  bleached  by  chlorine  or  destroyed  by  acids  ; 
but  the  carbon  may  be  ultimately  removed  by  water,  even  when  it  is  as  finely  divided 
as  in  Indian  ink,  and  consequently  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  paper  to  a  certain 
extent.  Ink  prepared  in  like  manner  with  lamp-black  is  easily  washed  away.  Traill's 
indelible  ink  is  prepared  by  steeping  wheat-gluten  in  water  for  24  to  36  hours,  then 
dissolving  it  with  aid  of  heat,  in  strong  vinegar,  of  specific  gravity  1*033,  or  in  p3To- 
ligneous  acid,  and  then  rubbing  it  up  with  Indian  ink  or  lamp-black.  This  ink  is  of 
a  fine  black  colour,  and  cannot  be  obliterated  by  water,  chlorine,  or  dilute  acids. 
Kind  dissolves  1  pt.  honey  in  14  pts.  water,  adds  2  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  adds  a  quantity  of  indigo-solution  sufi&cieut  to  render  the  ink  visible  in  writing.  A 
hot  iron  is  men  passed  over  the  writing,  whereby  not  only  the  honey  is  carbonised, 
but  likewise  a  portion  of  the  paper-fibre,  by  the  action  of  the  free  sulphuric  acid.  The 
writing  cannot  be  efifaced  by  any  chemical  reagent,  and  only  with  great  difficulty  by 
mechanical  means,  since  the  ink  penetrates  deeply  into  the  paper,  and  the  charcoal  is 
eonsequently  separated  within  the  pores ;  the  paper  is,  however,  very  much  attacked. 

The  vanadium-ink,  above  described^  may  also  be  used  as  an  indelible  ink ; 
acids  merely  turn  it  blue ;  chlorine  destroys  the  black  colour,  but  does  not  efiEace  the 
writing,  even  after  long  washing. 

Red  Ink. — Red  ink  is  usually  prepared  either  with  cochineal  or  with  Brazil-wood. 
The  cochineal  inks  are  the  brightest<,  but  at  the  same  time  the  dearest  and  most 
fugitive.  The  best  is  a  solution  of  pure  carmine  in  caustic  ammonia ;  it  must  be  pre- 
served in  well'Stopped  vessels.  Bottger  recommends  1  pt.  of  good  carmine,  120  caustic 
ammonia^  and  1}  pt.  gum-arabic.  A  cheaper  but  less  brightly  coloured  ink  is  made 
by  drenching  12  pts.  of  pulverised  cochineal  and  4  pts.  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (or 
pearl-ash)  with  32  pts.  hot  water,  then  digesting  and  pouring  off  the  clear  liquid. 
Addition  of  cream  of  tartar  and  stannic  chloride  renders  the  ink  more  scarlet ;  cream 
of  tartar  and  an  equal  weight  of  alum  give  it  a  crimson  tint.  • 

BragOrWood  inks  are  made  by  boiling  the  wood  in  Water,  adding  tin-salt  (stannous 
chloride)  or  cream  of  tartar  and  alum  to  modify  the  tint,  and  thickening  with  gum- 
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arabic;  e.Q.  4  pts.  BrazU-wood  boiled  in  60  pts.  water,  the  decoction  boiled  down  to 
36  pta.,  filtered,  and  mixed  with  ^  pt.  of  tin-salt  and  \  pt.  gom-arabic ;  or  8  pts. 
Brazil-wood,  boiled  with  2  pts.  alnm  and  2  pts.  cream  of  tartar  in  120  pts.  water;  the 
liquid  concentrated  to  6  pts.  by  weight,  and  mixed  with  2  pts.  gnm-arabic  and  2  pts. 
sugar. 

Blue  inks. — The  best  is  made  by  dissolving  30  pts.  pure  Prussian  blue  (Paris 
blue,  ii.  227)  in  a  solution  of  4  pts.  oxalic  add  in  1,000  pts.  water.  A  blue  ink  may  also 
be  prepared  by  dissolving  4  pts.  of  indigo-carmine  in  64  pts.  water,  and  mixing  it 
with  1  pt.  gum  arp^bic  ;  but  it  cannot  be  used  with  steel  pens. 

Yellow  and  greeninksare  sometimes,  though  reiy  rarely,  used.  The  former  may 
be  made  with  decoction  of  saffron  or  yellow  berries  ;  the  latter  of  solution  of  Terdigris 
mixed  with  turmeric  or  gamboge ;  or  better  of  indigo-carmine  mixed  with  picric  acid. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  green  modification  of  chrome^alum,  namely,  by  dis- 
solving 3  pts.  acid  chromate  of  potassium  in  8  pts.  water,  adding  1  pt.  alcohol,  then 
sulphuric  acid  by  drops,  and  heating  till  the  liquid  assumes  a  brownish  green  colour; 
then  diluting  with  16  pts.  water,  adding  a  few  more  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  leaving 
the  liquid  to  stand,  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  gum-arabic 

Sympathetic  inks. — This  name  is  applied  to  i^  which  make  characters  invisible 
till  brought  out  by  heat  or  the  application  of  some  reagent  If  a  weak  infusion 
of  gaUs  be  used,  the  writing  will  be  invisible  till  the  paper  is  moistened  with  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Dilute  solutions  of  gold  and  silver  remain  colourless 
•  upon  the  paper  till  exposed  to  the  sun's  light,  which  gives  a  dark  colour  to  the  oxides, 
and  renders  them  visible.  Most  acids^  or  Boline  aoluiumSf  diluted,  and  used  to  write 
with,  become  visible  by  heating  before  the  fire,  which  concentrates  them,  and  assists 
their  action  on  the  paper.  Dilute  prussiate  of  potash  aflfords  blue  letters  when 
wetted  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  solution  of  cobalt  in  aqua-regia, 
when  diluted,  affords  an  ink  which  becomes  green  when  held  to  the  fire,  but 
disappears  again  when  suffered  to  cooL  This,  ink  has  been  used  in  fanciful  drawings  of 
trees,  the  green  leaves  of  which  appear  when  warm,  and  vanish  again  on  cooling.  If 
'  the  heat  be  continued  too  long  after  the  letters  appear,  it  renders  them  permanent 
If  oxide  of  cobalt  be  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  a  little  nitre  added,  the  solution  will 
exhibit  a  pale  rose  colour  when  heated,  which  disappears  on  cooling.  A  solution 
of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sal-ammoniac  gives  a  yellow  colour  when 
heated,  that  disappears  when  cola 

Sympathetic  inks  have  been  proposed  as  the  instruments  of  secret  correspondence, 
but  they  are  of  little  use  in  this  respect,  because  their  properties  change  by  remaining  on 
the  paper  for  a  few  days ;  most  of  them  have  more  or  less  of  a  tinge  when  thoroughly 
dry,  and  none  of  them  resist  the  test  of  heating  the  paper  dll  it  begins  to  be 
scorched. 

Marking  inks. — Inks  for  marking  linen  must  be  able  to  withstand  the  action  of 
water,  soap^  alkaline  leys  and  acid  liquids.  The  best  are  those  which  contain  silver. 
They  consist  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  usually  coloured  with  sap-green,  or  other 
colouring  matter,  sometimes  with  lamp-black,  and  thickened  with  gum.  It  is  best  to 
prepare  the  part  of  the  linen  to  be  marked  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
gum,  then  smooth  it  with  a  hot  iron,  and  after  writing  upon  it,  expose  it  to  sun- 
shine. The  writing  may  be  effaced  by  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  with  or 
without  iodine. 

Koder  (Polyt.  Notizblatt,  1856,  p.  112)  prepares  a  marking  ink  by  dissolving  6  pts. 
molybdic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  240  pts.  water,  6  pts,  gum-arabic,  and 
2  pts.  liquorice-juice.  The  writing  is  to  be  dried  and  then  moistened  with  solution  of 
stannous  chloride.  Inks  containing  gold  or  platinum  have  also  been  recommended 
for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  too  costly  for  general  use. 

An  ink  for  writing  on  zinc  plant4aheU  may  be  made  by  dissolving  equal  parts 
acetate  of  copper  and  sal-ammoniac  in  distilled  Water<  When  characters  are  written 
with  this  solution  on  a  zinc  plate,  the  copper  is  precipitated,  forming  deep  black,  yery 
durable  marks. 

Ink  for  marking  copper  and  silver  yessels  may  be  made  by  boiling  sulphide  of 
antimony  in  strong  potash-ley,  leaving  the  b'quid  to  cool,*  and  filtering  fix)m 
separated  kermes.  As  this  liquid  does  not  act  upon  iron,  steel  pens  may  be  used  for 
writing  with  it  on  the  metal.  The  characters  on  copper  and  silver  are  black  and  very 
durable  ;  on  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  less  durable. 

Printing  t«A:.— All  inks  or  paints  used  for  letter-press,  copper«plate,  lithographic 
printing,  &c  consist  essentially  of  well-boiled  drying  oils  (varnishes)  mixed  with  lamp- 
black, or  other  pigment,  according  to  the  colour  intended  to  be  produced.  Soap  and 
resinous  matters  are  sometimes  added  to  give  the  boiled  oil  the  required  consistence. 

The  oil  most  frequently  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  varnish  is  linseed  oil ;  nut- 
oil  is  also  used  in  localities  where  it  can  be  had  cheap ;  but  it  loses  more  weight  in 
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boiline  than  linseed  oil,  and  does  not  easily  acquire  so  firm  a  consistence.    The  oil 
should  be  old  and  well  cleared,  by  deposition,  from  particles  of  mucus. 

Ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  the  oil  are  set  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pot,  capable  of  holding 
at  least  half  as  much  more ;  for  the  oil  swells  up  greatly,  and  its  boiling  oyer  into  the 
fire  would  be  yery  dangerous.  When  it  boils,  it  is  continually  stirred  witu  an  iron  ladle ; 
and  if  it  do  not  itself  take  fire,  it  is  kindled  with  a  piece  of  flaming  paper  or  wood ;  for 
simple  boiling,  without  the  actual  inflammation  of  the  oil,  does  not  communicate  a  sufii- 
dent  degree  of  the  drying  quality  required.  The  oil  is  suffered  to  bum  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  and  the  flame  being  then  extinguished  by  covering  the  vessel  dose,  the  boiling 
is  afterwards  continued  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  oil  appears  of  a  proper  consistence ; 
in  this  state  it  is  called  varnish.*  It  is  necessary  to  h&ve  two  kinds  of  this  varnish,  a 
thicker  and  a  thinner,  from  the  greater  or  less  boiling,  to  be  occasionally  mixed  together 
as  different  purposes  may  require :  that  which  answers  well  in  hot  weather  being  too 
thick  in  oolcC  and  large  characters  not  requiring  so  stiff  an  ink  as  small  ones. 

The  thickest  vamisn,  when  cold,  may  be  drawn  into  threads  like  weak  glue,  by  which 
criterion  the  workmen  judge  of  the  due  boiling,  small  quantities  being  from  time  to 
time  taken  out  and  dropped  upon  a  tile  for  this  purpose.  It  is  very  viscid  and  tenacious, 
like  the  soft  resinous  juices,  or  thick  turpentine.  Neither  water  nor  alcohol  dissolve  it; 
but  it  mingles  readily  enough  with  fresh  oil,  and  unites  with  mucilages  into  a  mass 
diffusible  in  water  in  an  emulsive  form.  The  oil  loses  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of 
its  weiffht  by  boiling  into  the  thick  varnish. 

For  letter-press  printing  ink,  the  addition  of  soap  to  the  varnish  is  indispensable  to 
enable  the  ink  to  be  taken  up  clearly  from  the  types  by  the  moistened  paper,  without 
smearing.  The  soap  used  for  the  purpose  is  yellow  resin-soap ;  it  is  cut  into  thin 
slices,  well  dried,  rubbed  to  coarse  powder,  and  incorporated  by  small  portions  at  a 
time  with  the  varnish,  which  is  then  once  more  placed  over  the  fire,  to  expel  any 
remaining  moisture. 

The  colouring  matter  of  black  printing  ink  is  the  best  lamp-black,  previously  cal- 
cined to  free  it  from  empyreumatic  oils  and  resins.  Its  somewhat  brownish  colour  is 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  a  little  Prussian  blue  or  indigo. 

The  ink  used  by  copper-plate  printers  differs  in  the  oil,  which  is  not  so  much  boiled 
as  to  acquire  the  adhesive  quahty.  This  would  render  it  less  disposed  to  enter  the 
cavities  of  the  engraving,  and  more  difficult  either  to  be  spread  or  wiped  off  (Ure).t 
The  black  is  likewise  of  a  different  kind.  Instead  of  lamp-black,  or  sublimed  charcoal, 
the  Frankfort  black  is  used,  which  is  a  residual  or  denser  charcoal,  said  to  be  made 
from  vine-twigs.  Lamp-black  is  said  to  give  a  degree  of  toughness  to  the  ink,  which 
the  Frankfort  does  not ;  but  the  goodness  of  the  colour  seems  to  be  the  leading  induce- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  latter. 

For  red,  blue,  and  yellow  printing  inks,  the  ordinary  linseed  oil  varnish  is  not  very 
well  adapted,  as  its  brown  colour  impairs  the  brightness  of  the  tint.  A  good  varnish 
for  the  purpose  may  be  made  by  mixing  copaiba  balsam  (previously  subjected  to  rapid 
boiling  with  water  for  several  hours  in  an  open  dish,  to  render  it  more  tenadous,  and 
diminish  the  unpleasant  odour)  with  ^  to  A  of  its  weight  of  pulverised  white  Mar- 
seilles soap,  then  warm  the  mixture  a  little,  and  incorporate  it  with  the  pi^ent 
previously  rubbed  to  fine  powder  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  dried.  For  the  bghter 
colours,  it  is  best  to  mix  very  deep-coloured  pigments  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  In  that  case,  light- coloured  Unseed-oil  varnish  mixed  with  ^ 
white  soap  may  be  used.  A  fine  red  is  formed  of  vermillion  mixed  with  ^  carmine, 
and  I  magnesia.  Blue  is  given  by  ultramarine  (the  darkest  varieties  usea  in  calico- 
printing)  with  magnesia ;  yellow  by  chromate  of  lead.  Prussian  blue  mixed  with 
chrome-yellow  and  a  large  quantity  of  magnesia,  or  ultramarine  with  chromate  of  zinc, 
yields  a  fine  green.     Browns  are  obtained  with  bistre  and  sepia. 

Lithograp&c  printing  ink  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  common  printing  ink,  but 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  lamp-black,  and  without  addition  of  soap.    (^  LrrHO- 

OBAFHT.) 

For  frulher  details  on  printing  inks,  see  Handvoorterbuch  der  ChenUe,  viL  388,  and 
Ur^8  DicUonary  of  Arts,  &c  iiL  530. 

*  The  description  of  the  process  given  in  the  text  is  taken  from  Ure'*  Dictionary  <^  Chemistry  (3rd 
ed.  1831).  Mr.  Saragealso.  in  his  work  on  the  PrqutrtUion  cf  Printing  Ink  {JjaikAon,  1833)  says  that 
good  Tarnish  for  printing  ink  cannot  be  made  without  allowing  the  oil  to  bum.  The  German  practice 
appears,  bo verer,  to  be  somewhat  ditferent ;  for  in  ttie  Handworter&uck  der  Ckcmie  (Bd.  vii.  p.  891)  it  is 
suted  that  the  oil  should  be  heated  only  till  the  vapour  which  rises  from  it  can  be  set  on  fire  with  a  piece 
of  barning  paper,  but  will  cease  to  burn  of  Us««lf  after  a  little  while,  or  at  least  will  be  easily  extinguished 
by  putting  on  tbecoTer ;  further*  that  if  this  temperature  be  exceeded,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  oil 
getting  into  a  state  of  violent  combustion,  which  cannot  be  extinguished  even  by  covering  the  vessel,  and 
may  occasion  an  enormous  loss  of  otL 

t  In  the  Handuforterbuck  der  Ckemie  (vii.  399)  it  Is  stated,  on  the  contrary,  that  Ink  for  copper-plate 
printing  is  prepared  with  the  thickest  linseed-oil  varnish,  which  has  been  allowed  to  burn. 
Vol.  m.  T 
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ZWOCAXPnr.  A  red  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  juice  of  Inoearpus  edulis, 
a  tree  growing  in  Tahiti.  The  juice  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  young 
trees,  or  the  pericarp  of  green  fruits,  is  colourless,  but  soon  turns  red  on  exposure  to 
the  air  (the  juice  of  old  trees  is  red  as  soon  as  it  runs  out),  and  dries  up  to  a  red 
gummy  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous 
solution  mixed  with  caustic  alkalis  exhibits  a  peculiar  play  of  colours  when  shaken 
up  with  air.  The  reddened  juice  contains  also  a  yellow  colouring  matter  called 
xanthocarpin.     (Cuzent,  J.  Pharm.  xxxt.  241.) 

ZV08ZC  ACOB.  C»H»N«0*  (?)  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  [8]  xxxiii.  129.)— 
An  acid  found  in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  preparation  of  creatine  from  flesh-juice. 
When  this  mother-liquor  is  concentrated,  then  mixed  with  alcohol  till  it  acquires  a 
milky  consistence,  and  left  to  itself  for  a  few  days,  it  deposits  a  crystalline  mixture 
consisting  of  creatine,  inosate  of  potassium,  inosate  of  banum,  and  various  substances 
of  unknown  composition.  The  crystals  are  redissolred  in  hot  water,  and  chloride  of 
barium  is  passed  into  the  solution,  which  then,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  inosate 
of  barium ;  and  this  salt,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  inosic  acid. 

Inosic  acid  is  uncrystallisable,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  yery  agreeable 
flavour  of  broth.  Alcohol  precipitates  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  It  is  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  does  not  precipitate  barium-  or  calcium-salts,  but  with  copper-salts  it 
forms  a  bluish-green  precipitate,  insoluble  in  boiling  water.  With  lead-salts  it  forms 
a  white  precipitate ;  and  with  silver-salts,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  having  the 
aspect  of  alumina,  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 

Inosic  acid,  heated  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  is 
decomposed,  and  the  filtei^  liquid  contains  needle-shaped  crystals.  The  inosates, 
heated  on  platinum-foil,  decompose,  giving  off  an  odour  of  roast  meat. 

Inosate  of  potassium  forms  elongated  quadrilateral  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  It  gives  off  22*02  per  cent,  of  water  at  100^,  and  the  dried  salt 
contains  20*7  per  cent,  potash.  The  sodivm-salt  crystallises  in  small  silky  needles, 
very  soluble  in  water ;  insoluble  in  alcohoL  The  barium-salt  forms  elongated  quadri- 
lateral scales,  having  a  nacreous  lustre.  3,000  pts.  of  water  at  16^  dissolve  2*5  pts. 
of  this  salt ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  A  solution,  saturated  at  70^,  deposits  part  of 
the  salt  when  raised  to  the  boiling  heat.  The  crystals,  dried  at  100^.  contain  24*6  to 
24-8percent.C,  2-6  H,  11-4  N,  31-1  to  33*8  0,  and  30*4 Ba^O;  whence  Liebig  deduces 
the  formula  C*H*Ba'N*0*  +  JH*0.  Gerhardt  considers  the  composition  to  be  more 
correctly  represented  by  the  formula  C*H'BaN'0*.3HH).  The  crystals  effloresce  in 
the  air,  giving  off  19*07  per  cent,  water, 

Inosate  of  copper  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid ;  very  soluble  in 
ammonia.  Inosate  of  silver  is  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  does  not  blacken 
by  exposure  to  light. 

ZV08ZTB.  C<H*<0*.  Inosin.  Phaseomannite,  (Scherer  [1860],  Ann. Ch. Pharm. 
Ixiii.  322;  Ixxxi.  375.— Vohl,  fAirf.  xcix.  125;  ci.  50.— Cloetta,  tWrf.  xcix.  289.— 
W.  Marm^,  ibid,  cxxix.  222.) — A  saccharine  substance  isomeric  with  glucose,  dis- 
covered by  Scherer  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  (hence  its  name,  from  tt,  Ms, 
muscle),  and  since  found  to  exist  in  the  limgs,  kidneys,  liver  and  spleen  of  oxen 
(Cloetta),  also  in  the  brain  (W.  Miiller);  in  the  human  kidneys  and  in  the  urine, 
in  a  case  of  Bright's  disease:  at  most  to  the  amount  of  O'l  per  cent  It  occurs  also 
in  several  plants,  having  been  obtained  from  green  kidney  beans,  the  unripe  fruit  of 
Phaseolus  vulgaris  (Vohl),  from  the  green  pods  and  unripe  seeds  of  the  garden  pea 
{Pisum  sativum),  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  lentil  {Birvum  lens),  and  of  the  common  acacia 
(Robinia  pseudacacia),  from  the  heads  of  the  common  cabbage  {Brasska  oleracea,  var. 
oapitata) ;  fiom.  the  herb  of  foxglove  and  from  extract  of  digitalis  ;  from  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  dandelion  (  Taraxeicum  densleonis),  not  from  the  flowers  or  roots,  from  the  shoots 
of  the  potato ;  from  the  green  herb  and  unripe  berries  of  asparagus ;  and  from  two  cryp- 
togamous  plants,  viz.,  Laetarius  piperatus,  L.,  and  Clavaria  crocea.  Pen.    (Marm^.) 

Preparation. — From  organs  of  the  animal  body,  1.  The  muscle  of  the  heart,  or 
other  organs  containing  inosite,  is  exhausted  with  water,  as  for  the  preparation  of 
creatine;  the  phosphates  are  precipitated  from  the  liquid  by  baryta-water ;  the  filtrate 
is  evaporated ;  and  the  creatine  allowed  to  crystal'ise  out.  The  mother-liquor  is  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  dissolved  baryta,  and,  after  removal  of  the 
sulphate  of  barium,  heated  as  long  as  volatile  acids  escape.  It  is  then,  in  order  to 
remove  the  last  traces  of  volatile  acids  and  of  lactic  acid,  repeatedly  shaken  up  with 
ether  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved.  The  liquid,  separated  from  the  ether,  is  mixed 
with  alcohol  till  a  turbidity  begins  to  appear ;  then,  after  standing  for  some  time,  it  is 
poured  off  from  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  mixed  with  more  alcohol, 
whereby  crystals  of  inosite  mixed  with  sulphate  of  potassium  are  obtained.  The 
crystals  of  the  former  are  picked  out  and  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water, 
which  leaves  the  more  difficultly  soluble  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  are  purified  by 
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leerfstalliaation  (Scherer). — 2.  The  frosh-chopped  tissue  is  covered  with  water,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  in  a  cool  place,  with  frequent  stirring ;  the  liquid  is 
then  separated,  and  the  residue  pressed ;  the  solution  is  heated  with  a  little  acetic  acid 
to  separate  albumin  and  hsematin,  then  strained,  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  one 
tenth,  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  filtered ;  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  whereupon  inosite  is  thrown  down  in  combination  with  oxide  of 
lead,  accompanied  by  uric  acid,  cystine,  and  other  substances.  The  precipitate,  after 
washing,  is  decomposed  under  water  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  liquid  filtered  from 
the  sulphide  of  lead ;  it  then  sometimes  deposits  crystals  of  uric  acid,  and  when 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  on  the  water-bath,  and  mixed  with  alcohol  till  a  turbidity 
is  produced,  it  yields  crystals  of  inosite  ^C 1  o  e  1 1  a).  Acetate  of  lead  may  also  be  added 
at  once  to  the  water  used  for  making  the  extract  (W.  Miiller). — 3.  The  liquid  from 
which  the  inosite  is  to  be  separated  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  mixed,  boiling, 
with  three  or  four  measures  of  alcohol ;  if  a  large  precipitate,  which  sticks  to  the  bottom, 
is  thus  produced,  the  liquid  is  poured  off  hot ;  but  if  only  a  slight,  not  sticky  precipi- 
tate is  produced,  the  hot  solution  is  filtered  through  a  previously  heated  funnel,  and 
.left  to  stand  for  24  hours ;  crystals  of  inosite  are  then  deposited,  and  are  washed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  cold  alcohoL  If  the  precipitate  caused  by  hot  alcohol  is  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  treated  like  the  first  solution,  a  further 
quantity  of  inosite  is  obtained.  In  case  no  inosite  separates  from  the  cooled  solution, 
uxe  crystallisation  may  be  facilitated  by  addition  of  ether  untU  a  turbidity  remains 
alter  shaking.     (Cooper  Lane,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  118.) 

From  kidney  beans  and  other  vegetable  organs. — The  fruit  cut  up  in  the  bean-miU  is 
hung  in  a  pressing  bag  for  half  an  hour  in  boiling  water,  or  in  steam,  whereby  it 
becomes  possible  to  press  it ;  the  expressed  liquid  is  Sien  evaporated  to  a  syrup  on  a 
water-baUi,  and  alcohol  is  added  till  a  permanent  turbidity  w  produced.  The  crystals 
which  form  are  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from,  water,  with  help  of  animal 
charcoal.    (VohL) 

Marm4,  after  freeing  the  aqueous  extracts  of  the  plants  above  mentioned  from  every- 
thing precipitable  by  tannic  add  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  decolorising  them  as 
completely  as  possible  with  milk  of  lime  or  animal  charcoal,  precipitated  them  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead ;  mixed  the  filtrate  with  ammonia,  whereby  a  second  precipitate 
was  obtained;  decomposed  both  precipitates  with  sulphydric  acid;  concentrate  the 
filtrate  on  the  water-bath  till  it  became  turbid  on  addition  of  alcohol;  then  mixed  it 
with  a  double  volume  of  alcohol ;  warmed  the  liquid  till  it  became  clear ;  and  left  it  to 
itself  for  several  days,  adding  a  little  ether  if  necessary,  as  in  Cooper  Lane*s  method. 
The  sulphide  of  lead  sometimes  obstinately  retains  small  quantities  of  inosite,  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  boiling  with  water. 

Properties, — Inosite  is  deposited  from  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  crystals 
containing  2  at.  water,  C*H'K)'.2H^.  According  to  Vohl,  the  crystals  are  tabular, 
like  those  of  gypsum ;  according  to  Scherer,  they  are  oblique  prisms,  arranged  for  the 
most  part  in  groups  like  caulifiower-heads ;  according  to  Cloetta,  they  are  right  rhombic 
jrisms  with  angles  of  138-620  and  41'8<'.  Specific  gravity  =  1-1164  at  6°  (Vohl). 
In  dry  air,  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  at  100°,  they  become  white  and  opaque,  and 
give  off  their  water,  leaving  anhydrous  inosite,  C^'^O*,  as  a  white  effloresced  mass, 
which  melts  at  a  temperature  above  210^  yielding  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies 
in  the  crystalline  state  when  quickly  cooled,  and  to  an  amorphous  mass  when  cooled 
slowly,  but  does  not  lose  weight  or  undergo  fiirther  alteration  (Scherer).  Anhydrous 
inosite  separates  in  white,  opaque  crystals  from  the  aqueous  solution  cooled  below  0°. 
(Vohl).    Inosite  has  a  pure  sweet  taste  and  no  rotatory  power. 

Hydrated  inosite  dissolves  in  6  pts.  water  at  19°  (Vohl),  in  6j-  pts.  at  24° 
(CI  oetta).  The  concentrated  solution,  of  specific  gravity  1*0648  at  19°,  is  not  sympy 
and  not  subject  to  spontaneous  decomposition.  Inosite  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
aqueous  alcohol^  more  soluble  at  the  boihng  heat ;  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  * 

Inosite  does  not  combine  with  chloride  of  sodium  ot  chloride  of  potassium ^  these 
salts  crystallising  out  unaltered  from  its  aqueous  solution.  The  aqueous  solution  forms, 
with  basic  acetate  oflead^  a  precipitate  which  appears  to  contain  C*H'^0'.2Pb'0. 

Decompositions, — 1.  After  dehydrated  inosite  has  been  melted  above  210°,  it  swells 
up  when  more  strongly  heated,  and  evolves  gas  which  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame ;  it 
is  afterwards  charred,  and  then  bums  with  a  brightly  luminous  flame,  leaving  an  easily 
combustible  cinder  (Scherer).  When  quickly  heated,  it  gives  off  vapours  which  excite 
tears  and  produces  a  smell  of  burnt  sugar  (Vohl). — 2.  Aqueous  inosite  is  not  affected 
by  ozone  (Gorup-Besanez,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  103).— 3.  The  solution  of  inosite  in 
dilute  nitric  acid  does  not  give  off  nitrous  add  till  moderately  concentrated,  and,  after 
evaporation  to  dryness,  contains  oxalic  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  residue,  freed 
from  oxalic  acid  by  carbonate  of  calcium,  deposits  on  standing  magnificent  purple-red 
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flocks,  soluble  in  dilute  adds  and  precipitable  without  alteration  by  ammonia  (Yobn. 
When  aqueous  inosite  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  residue  is 
moistened  with  ammonia  and  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  again 
evaporated,  a  rose-red  substance  remains.  This  reaction  affords  a  delicate  and  characteristic 
test  of  the  presence  of  inosite  (Scherer,  Vohl).  Inosite  dissolves  without  evolution 
of  gas,  in  cold  or  boiling  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*52,  forming  a  solution  whence 
oil  of  vitriol  precipitates  nitro-inosite  (Vohl). — 4.  Inosite  dissolves  without  color- 
ation in  sulphuric  acid,  either  cold  or.at  100^ ;  is  not  blackened  till  more  strongly  heated, 
and  then  evolves  sulphurous  anhydride  (Yohl).  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with 
dilute  acids  (S  c  h  e  r  e  r,  V  o  hi). — 5.  It  may  be  boiled  with  concentrated  potash-leyy  or  with 
dar^to-toa^,withoutalterationor  coloration  (Scherer,  Vohl). — 6.  Theaqueous  solution 
mixed  with  cttpric  svlphate,  yields,  on  addition  of  potash-ley,  a  bluish  green  precipitate 
which  quickly  disappears  on  addition  of  excess  of  potash.  No  cuprous  oxide  separates  from 
the  solution  m  boiling,  but  a  light  blue  precipitate  falls  when  the  liquid  is  left  to  stand 
for  several  days  (Scherer).  Aqueous  inosite  yields,  when  heated  with  potassio-cuprio 
tartrate^  a  green  solution,  whence  a  bulky  green  precipitate  separates,  the  supernatant 
liquid  again  becoming  blue.  After  removing  the  precipitate,  the  filtrate  shows  the 
same  change  of  colour  when  heated  (Cloetta).  According  to  Vohl,  the  change  of 
colour  which  occurs  on  heating  the  deep  azure-blue  mixture  of  inosite  and  potassio- 
cupric  tartrate,  is  not  very  striking,  and  is  due,  as  well  as  the  production  of  the  preci- 
pitate, to  the  presence  of  traces  of  foreign  substances. — 7.  Inosite  is  not  capable  of 
undergoing  vinous  fermentation  (Scherer).  In  contact  with  cheese^  fi^K  or  decaying 
membrane,  and  chalk,  it  undergoes  lactous  fermentation,  carbonic,  lactic,  and  butyric 
acids  being  formed.     (Scherer,  Vohl.) 

Vltro-inosite.  C«H»N«0"  -  C«H«(NO«)«0».  Inosine  hexnitrique,  (Vohl,  loc, 
eit.) — This  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving  anhydrous  inosite  in  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1*52,  and  precipitating  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  product, 
which,  according  to  the  temperature  attained  by  the  mixture,  separates  either  as  a 
powder  or  as  oil-drops  which  solidify  to  crystalline  masses,  is*'  well  washed  with 
wator  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  rhombohedrons,  often  some 
lines  in  length  ;  melts  to  an  oil  when  heated,  and  solidifies  to  an  amorphous  mass 
which  becomes  crystalline  af  t«r  a  few  days.  It  is  permanent  in  air,  either  dry  or 
moist ;  insoluble  in  water^  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Nitro-inosite  deflagrates  without  residue  when  quickly  heated,  and  detonates  under 
€he  hammer.  It  is  decomposed  when  warmed  with  concentrated  acids.  It  dissolves, 
with  dark  brown  colour  and  evolution  of  ammonia,  in  cold  or  warm  potash-ley.  The 
alkaline  solution  precipitates  cuprous  oxide  from  potassio-cupric  tartrate,  and  a  mirror 
of  metallic  silver  from  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.  Nitro-inosite  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
ammonia  and  chloride  of  calcium,  shows  the  coloration  of  inosite. 

nrsOXiiarzc   ACZD.    See  Tekbphthaijc  acid. 


These  concretions  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  man  and  in  carnivorous  animals,  but  occur  more  frequently  in  herbivorous  animals, 
especially  in  horses.  They  exhibit  great  diversity  in  their  properties  and  composition, 
as  well  as  in  their  origin.  Many  owe  their  origin  to  an  albuminous  exudate  or  blood- 
coagulum,  which  is  retained  in  the  intestine,  and  gradually  solidifiHl  by  resorption  of 
the  soluble  poition.  These  stones  consist  mainly  of  coagulated  fibrin  mixed  with 
ealcium-salts  and  remains  of  food,  and  sometimes  containing  a  foreign  body  as 
nucleus.  In  a  concretion  of  this  kind  from  the  intestine  of  a  child,  Davy  found 
74  per  cent,  fibrin,  19  per  cent  of  other  organic  matters,  and  7  per  cent  inorganic 
salts. 

A  second  kind  of  intestinal  concretion  consists  chiefly  of  earthy  salts,  calcic  phos- 
phate and  carbonate,  ammonio-magnesic  carbonate,  and  magnesic  carbonate  mixed 
or  unmixed  with  remains  of  food;  such  stones  often  contain  a  foreign  nucleus.  They 
are  most  frequent  in  vegetable  feeders,  especially  in  horses,  and  often  attain  a  weight 
of  several  pounds.  A  concretion  from  the  coecum  of  a  cart-horse,  analysed  by 
F.  Simon,  was  spherical,  perfectly  smooth,  greyish-yellow,  weighed  12^  oz.,  and  con- 
sisted of  three  layers,  deposited  round  a  fragment  of  granite.  All  three  layers  con- 
sisted of  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  with  a  small  quantity  of  alkaline  phosphates, 
but  no  phosphate  of  caJcium.  The  middle  layer  exhibited  a  radiating  structure  from 
the  centre  outwards,  with  woody  fibres  interposed  in  like  manner  amongst  the  stony 
mass.  In  100  pts.,  Simon  found  81-11  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  and  1*5  per 
cent,  alkaline  phosphates. 

Children  examined  stones  from  the  colon  of  a  man,  which  weighed  from  500  to 
1,000  grms.,  and  consisted  of  plum-stones,  surrounded  by  a  smooth  compact  mass  made 
up  of  alternate  layers  of  earthy  phosphates  and  ligneous  matter. 

The  formation  of  these  stones  is  due  to  the  precipitation  of  earthy  salts  originally 
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dissolved  in  the  food,  and  their  subsequent  agglomeration  by  intestinal  mucus,  or 
round  a  foreign  body. 

A  third  kind  of  intestinal  concretion  consists  chiefly  of  undigested  residues  of  food ; 
such  stones  hare  usually  a  woody  consistence,  and  are  formed  round  a  foreign  body. 
Laugier  examined  a  concretion  of  this  kind  from  the  rectum  of  a  man ;  it  con* 
sisted  of  a  nucleus  of  bone,  surrounded  by  interlaced  vegetable  fibres,  from  which 
water  extracted  14  per  cent,  of  animal  matter  having  a  fiecal  odour,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  sal  ammoniac  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

Another  class  of  intestinal  concretions  consists  of  fatty  matters  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  fibrin  and  calcium-salts.  Lassaigne  analysed  a  number  of  small 
concretions  of  this  kind  voided  by  a  girl  sufiering  from  tuberculosis.  They  contained 
74  per  cent,  fatty  matters  (for  the  most  part  tree  fisittv  acids,  perhaps  oleic  and 
stearic),  21  animal  matter,  4  phosphate  of  calcium,  and  1  chloride  of  sodium. 

Bezoar-stones  (i.  584)  must  also  be  classed  amongst  intestinal  concretions.  (Hand- 
worterbuch  d.  Ghem.  2te  Aufl.  ii.  [3]  374.) 


The  mucous  secretion  of  the  pouch-like  glands  of  the 
intestinal  canal  (the  Lieberkiihnian  glands  of  the  small  intestine  and  the  follicles  of 
the  colon).  When  viewed  by  the  microscope,  it  exhibits  granulated  cells  and  cell- 
nuclei,  and,  as  commonly  obtained,  likewise  small  quantities  of  &t  and  epithelium. 
When  filtered  from  these  matters,  it  forms  a  tolerably  clear,  mucous,  stronely  alkaline 
liquid,  which  does  not  coagulate  by  heat,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  nor, 
when  mixed  with,  that  acid,  by  chloride  of  barium.  When  mixed,  however,  with  eight 
or  ten  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  it  deposits  white  flocks,  which  dissolve  easily  and 
completely  in  water;  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  not  precipitated  by  hydrochloric, 
Bolphnric^  or  acetic  acid,  or  by  mercuric  chloride,  but  gives  precipitates  with  the  neutral 
ana  basic  acetates  of  lead. 

The  constituents  of  pure  intestinal  juice  are  the  same  as  those  of  mucus.  In  1,000 
pts.  of  the  filtered  intestinal  juice  of  a  dog,  Schmidt  and  Zander  found  965*3  water, 
34*7  solid  matter,  9*6  punceratic  and  intestinal  ferments,  together  with  insoluble  salts, 
16*6  biliary  matters  (choUc,  taurochoh'c,  and  glycocholate  of  sodium),  6*3  taurine, 
0*7  fat,  3*7  extractive  matter,  0*15  potassium,  1*45  sodium,  2*11  chlorine,  0*03  phos- 
phoric  anhydride,  0*06  earthy  phosphates.  In  the  intestinal  juice  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  colon  of  a  man,  Busch  found  frx)m  3'8  to  7*4  per  cent. ;  Frerichs,  from  2*2  to  5*6 
per  centb  solid  matter. 

The  intestinal  juice  converts  starch  very  quickly  into  sugar,  and  digests  albuminous 
substances,  flesh,  &c.,  though  much  more  slowly  than  the  gastric  juice.  (Handwor- 
terbuch  d.  Chem.  2te  Aufl.  ii.  [3]  373.) 


C*H^'0*.  Helenin,  Alantin,^  Menyanthin,  DaMin,  Sjpianiherin, 
SinUtrin, — ^A  substance,  isomeric  with  and  similar  m  its  properties  to  starch,  dis- 
covered "by  Valentin  Rose  in  1804.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  widely  distributed  consti- 
tuent of  plants,  and  is  found  especially  in  the  roots  of  elecampane  (Inula  Helenium), 
dandelion  ( TVzroracttm  dens  leonis),  chicory  (Cichorium  Intybus\  feverfew  {Pyrethrum 
Parthenium\  and  meadow  safiron  (Cotchicum  autumnale) ;  in  the  tubers  of  the  potato, 
the  dahlia,  and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  {Helianthua  tuher<mts\  in  Lerp-manna 
(from  Eucalyptus  dumosa\  and  probably  in  the  seeds  of  the  sun-flower  {Hdianthus 
annutLs),  and  in  certain  lichens,  viz.  Lichen  fraxineus  and  Lichen  fastigiatus. 

l*reparation,  a.  From  Elecampane-roots. — The  roots  are  boiled  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  decoction  is  evaporated,  the  extract  exhausted  with  cold  water,  and 
the  innlin  which  remains  undissolved  is  washed  (Gaul tier,  Stratingh). — Or  the 
roots  are  exhausted  with  hot  water  in  a  percolating  apparatus ;  the  concentrated  effu- 
sion is  evaporated  to  10^  or  12^  6m.  and  mixed  witn  2  pts.  alcohol ;  and  the  inulin 
thereby  precipitated  is  purifled  by  reprecipitation  with  alcohol  from  its  concentrated 
solution,  and  decolorised  with  animal  cnarcoal  (Thibault). — The  helenin  mixed  with 
inulin  prepared  from  elecampane-roots  is  extracted  by  boiling  with  alcohol. 
(Croockwit.) 

h.  From  Potatoes  or  DahUa-tuhers. — 1.  The  pulverulent  deposit  which  separates  in 
the  cold  from  the  expressed  juice  of  potatoes  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  filtered,  evaporated,  and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  deposits  inulin  (Braconnot). 
— 2.  The  nearly  ^nsparent  juice  expressed  fix>m  dahlia-tubers  is  left  to  stand  for 
some  hours,  whereupon  it  solidifies,  from  separation  of  inulin,  to  a  stiff  paste,  which 
is  to  be  washed  and  dried  (Ludwig,  N.  Br.  Arch.  82,  163). — 3.  Dahlia-tubers  rubbed 
to  a  pulp  are  washed  on  a  hair-sieve  in  a  thin  stream  of  water,  as  long  as  the  liquid 
continues  to  run  through  milky,  and  the  intdin  which  separates  from  it  on  standing  is 
collected ;  or  in  case  it  is  slow  in  settling  down,  the  turbid  liquid  is  heated  till  it  boils, 
the  coagulated  vegetable  albumin  is  skimmed  off,  and  the  remaining  liquid  is  left  to 
cool;  it  then,  afUr  a  few  days,  deposits  a  thick  pulp  easy  to  wash  (Liebig,  Ann. 
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Pharm.  2,  235). — 4.  Dahlia-tubers  nibbed  to  a  pulp  are  washed  with  cold  water  on  a 
linen  or  woollen  cloth  ;  the  residue  is  boiled  for  half-an-hour  with  2  pts.  water  and  a 
small  quantity  of  chalk ;  the  liquid  is  expressed ;  the  extract,  after  being  decolorised 
with  animal  charcoal  and  clarified  with  albumin,  is  evaporated  till  a  film  forms  on  it ; 
and  the  inulin  which  separates  on  cooling  is  washed  with  cold  water,  and  purified  by 
solution  in  hot  water  and  cooling.    (Pay en.) 

Pamell  uses  peeled  and  washed  dahlia-tubers,  boils  them  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
with  5  pts.  of  water,  and  purifies  the  inulin  which  separates  from  the  evaporated 
extract  oy  precipitating  its  aqueous  solution  with  alcohol  Croockwit  purifies  the 
inulin  thus  obtained  by  boiling  it  with  alcohol 

c.  From  Dandelion-roots.  Obtained  in  the  same  way  as  from  dahlia-tubers.  (Witt- 
stein,  Repert.  71,  362;  Herberger,  Bepert.  62,  399). 

d.  BVom  Ckioory-roots,  The  aqueous  decoction  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate 
of  lead ;  the  filtrate  freed  fvcm.  leod  is  evaporated  till  a  film  forms  on  the  surface; 
and  the  inulin  which  separates  from  it  is  purified  by  precipitating  its  aqueous  solution 
with  alcohol    (Woskresensky.) 

e.  From  Lerp-manna.  The  substance  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  residue, 
consisting  of  starch,  cellulose  and  inulin,  is  well  boiled  with  water,  and  the  inulin, 
which  separates  from  the  filtered  extract  on  cooling,  is  collected  and  washed  till  the 
wash-water  no  lonser  exhibits  the  reactions  of  starch.    (Anderson.) 

ProperHed. — Inuun  is  a  soft,  white,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  resembling  starch. 
When  dried  on  glass  or  porcelain,  it  forms  a  translucent,  brittle,  dazzling  white  mass, 
which  swells  up  in  water.  Specific  gravity  »  1'366  (Pay  en),  1*462  (Dubrun- 
faut).  It  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  sticks  to  Uie  teeth  and  to  moist  paper.  It  exhibits 
Itevo-rotatoTT  power  »  84^  42'.     (Dubrunfaut,  Compt.  rend.  xlii.  803.) 

Most  of  the  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  inulin  agree  nearly  with  the  for- 
mula C'H'^0*.  Woskresensky,  however  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvii.  309)  obtained 
quantities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  much  too  large  for  this  formula:  he  accordingly 
represents  inulin  by  the  formula  C^H}^0^*  (or  C^H*K)"),  and  supposes  that  the  inulin 
analysed  by  other  chemists  must  have  undergone  partial  oxidation;  but  the  near 
accordance  of  most  of  these  analyses  renders  this  view  improbable. 

Pay«n.  Mulder.  Pirnfill. 

Calculmtlon.  at  150o         at  170°         at  WP        at  WP       air-dried. 

6  C        .72         44-44        44''55        44'l9        44*13        43*8  43*37 

10  H       .10  6*17  612  617  619  62  6*40 

5  0         .80         49*39         49*83         4964         49*68         600  60*23 

C«fl~0*  112       100*00       10000       10000       100*00       100*0         100*00 

Croockwit.  Wotkresenikr.  Anderson.    Dubrunfaut. 

at  l'iO°— ie(P  at  I(NP->l«.o  at  1S0<>  at  10(P 

G          .     43*37          43**48  6218  49*59          44*03           44*32 

H         .       6*23            6*25  6*86  6*86            6*30            6*19 

q :_5?5l*? 60-27  40*96           43*66 49*67 49*49 

"100*00         lOOOO  100*00  10000         100.00         lOOOd 

a,  bf  from  Iceland  moss ;  c,  fh>m  dandelion-root ;  <2,  from  elecampane-root ;  «,  /,  a, 
from  dahlia-tubers ;  A,  from  chicoiy-roots ;  t,  from  dandelion-roots  (partially  oxidised); 
k,  from  lerp-manna. 

Inulin,  immersed  in  cold  wat«r,  or  exposed  to  moist  air,  absorbs  water,  and  crumbles 
to  a  dull-looking  powder,  consisting  of  hydrated  inulin,  C"H"0".3H'0. 

Inulin  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  freely  in]  boiling  water,  but  the 
solution  does  not  form  a  jelly  like  that  of  starch  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  which  also 
precipitates  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  It  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  strong  sid- 
phuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  ammonia,  but  not  by  water  or  alcohol  It 
IS  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  cold  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  the 
latter  when  warmed.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  chlorine-water,  but 
forms  a  white  precipitate  with  infimon  of  galls. 

Inulin  absoros  3  per  cent,  ammonia,  and  dissolves  in  cold  aqueous  potash,  forming  a 
solution  which  leaves  on  evaporation  a  nearly  colourless  gum,  and  when  mixed  with 
acids,  deposits,  after  a  while,  unaltered  inulin. 

Inulin  dissolves  in  aqueous  cuprammonia  (an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide), 
without  previous  tumefaction  (Cramer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiii.  16),  the  solution  vielding 
after  a  few  hours,  a  copious  blue  amorphous  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  am- 
monia, soluble  in  tartaric  and  nitric  acids  (Schlossbereer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiii.  373). 
It  dissolves  gradaally  in  aqueous  nickel-ammonia.     (S chlossb erger.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  inulin  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  baryta-water,  and  with 
chloride  of  barium  mixed  with  potash. 
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It  doefi  not  precipitate  aqueous  acetate  of  lead,  either  neiitral  or  basic,  but  with  a 
solution  of  the  neutral  acetate  containing  ammonia^  it  forms  a  white  precipitate  con* 
taining  quantities  of  lead-ozide  varying  in  amount  from  51*23  to  62*43  per  cent.  It  is 
not  oredpitated  hy  ferrous,  ferric,  or  cupric  sulphate,  mercuric  nitr€Ue,  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  cMoride  of  gold » 

Decamposiiions. — 1.  Innlin  heated  above  100°  melts,  with  colouring  and  loss  of 
weighty  and  is  converted  into  a  pitchy,  sweetish  substance,  very  soluble  in  water 
(Braconnot),  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (Pa yen).  By  dry  distillation  it 
yields  acetic  acid,  having  a  brown  colour,  but  free  &om  oily  matter.  When  thrown  on 
glowing  coals,  it  emits  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar. — 2.  Heated  with  toater  to  100°,  it  is 
^owly  but  completely  converted  into  non-crystallisable,  laevo-rotatory,  fermentable, 
sugar. — 3.  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  inulin  is  converted  into  malic,  oxalic,  and 
acetic  acids,  but  not  into  mucic  acid.  Its  solution  in  fuming  nitric  acid  is  not  pre* 
cipitated  by  water. — 4.  When  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  turns  yellow,  tnen 
brown,  and  is  ultimately  carbonised. — 6.  By  dilute  adds,  either  hot  or  cold,  inulin  is 
converted  into  sugar,  without  evolution  or  absorption  of  gas. — 6.  Aqueous  arsenic  acid 
dissolves  inulin,  with  aid  of  heat ;  after  continued  action,  the  cooled  solution  no  longer 
deposits  inulin,  but  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  rose-coloured  mass,  which  afterwards  be- 
comes darker,  and  finally  black,  grape-sugar  being  first  fDrmed,  afterwards  formic  and 
ulmic  adds. — 7.  Oxide  of  lead  converts  inulin  wholly  or  partially  into  ^ucic  acid, 
which,  if  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air,  is  changed  into  apogludc  add.  A  warm 
aqueous  solution  of  inulin  reduces  other  salts  of  lead,  also  those  of  copper  and  silver. 
When  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  predpitated  by  aqueous  inulin,  the 
filtrate  separated  from  the  white  precipitate  deposits  spangles  of  lead  after  a  few  hours, 
and  contains  formic  acid. — 8.  Inulin  is  not  fermentable.  Neither  its  rotatory  power 
nor  any  of  its  other  properties  is  altered  by  diastase, — 9.  It  is  digested  in  the 
stomach,  and  does  not  pass,  as  inulin,  either  into  the  urine  or  into  the  faeces. 

Inulin  is  distinguished  from  starch  by  its  reaction  with  iodine,  which  imparts  to  it 
only  a  fugitive  brown  colour ;  by  its  solubility  in  aqueous  cuprammonia,  by  its  power 
of  reducing  certain  metals  from,  their  solutions ;  and  by  its  inalterability  under  the 
influence  of  ferments. 

ZOBACBTZC  AOZB.    CH«IO*  =-   ^'g'^^jo.  (Perkin   and   Duppa,    PhiL 

Ma^.  [4]  xviiL  54.) — This  add  is  obtained,  as  an  ethyl-compouind,  by  the  action  of 
iodide  of  potasdom  on  bromacetate  of  ethyl  diluted  with  three  measures  of  alcohol, 
the  mixture  being  digested  at  40°  in  the  dark  for  about  two  hours,  and  the  iodacetio 
ether  then  distilled  off.  To  obtain  the  &ee  add,  the  ether  is  converted  into  a  barium- 
salt  by  digestion  with  hydrate  of  barium ;  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  cautious  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  is  ciystallised  in  a  vacuum. 

lodaoetic  add  forms  thin,  tough,  colourless,  rhombohedral  plates,  having  a  ver^  sour 
taste,  and  not  deliquescent.  It  melts  at  82°,  with  slight  decomposition,  and  solidifies 
again  at  85°.  It  is  decomposed,  like  bromacetic  add,  by  moist  oxide  of  silver,  with 
formation  of  glycollic  acid : 

C»H»IO«  +  AgHO     -     Agl  +   C»H*0«. 

lodacetate  of  Ammonium  £b  very  soluble,  crystalline,  and  non-deliquescent.  The 
potassium-salt  exhibits  similar  properties.  The  barium-aslt,  G^H'IBaO',  is  ciys- 
taUine,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  lead-salt 
crystallises  in  prisms,  but  eadly  splits  up  in  solution  into  iodide  of  lead^and  glycollio 
acid  * 

C^B»IPbO«  +  H*0     =    Pbl  +   C«H^O». 

lodacetate  of  Ethyl  is  an  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  a  very  irritating 
odour,  lodacetate  of  Amyl  is  oily,  heavier  than  water,  has  the  odour  of  pears,  and  gives 
off  an  irritating  vapour. 

IM-lodaoette  Aoid.  C<H*IK)'.  (Perkin  and  Duppa,  Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  xiii.  1.) 
— The  ethyl-compound  of  this  acid,  obtained  by  acting  on  dibromacetate  of  ethyl 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  is  converted  into  a  caldum-salt  hj  means  of  milk  of  lime ; 
the  caldum-salt  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  add,  avoiding  an  excess ;  and  the 
solution  is  left  to  crystallise.  The  acid  is  thus  obtained  as  a  beautifully  crystalline 
sulphur-yellow  compound,  volatile  at  ordinanr  temperatures,  and  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  It  has  a  funtly  add  taste,  with  metalUc  after^taste.  It  does  not  blister  the 
skin. 

The  di'iodacetates  are  slightly  yellow,  crystalline,  and  permanent,  excepting  the 
potassium  and  sodium-salts,  which  are  deliquescent.  The  barium-Bslt,  CHl'BaO*, 
forms  rhombohedral  civstals,  which  give  off  iodine  when  heated.  The  calcium-aalt 
forms  yellow  sillqr  needleB,  also  decomposed  by  heat.     The  lead-aait,  C*H^IPbO',  is 
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obtained  as  a  OTstalline  precipitate  by  adding  a  solation  of  the  sodium-salt  to  acetate 
of  lead,  both  being  largely  diluted.  The  silver-Bait^  prepared  in  like  manner,  forms  a 
yellow  ciyetalline  powder,  which,  when  gently  heated,  decomposes  with  slight  explosion 
and  CTolution  of  iodine. 

J)i-iodacetate  of  Bithyl^  CH(CH^)PO*,  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  haying  a  pungent, 
burning  taste,  and  extremely  irritating  odour.  It  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water. 
Ammonia  rapidly  conyerts  it  into  di-io dace t amide,  N.H*.C*111*0,  which  is  a  pale 
yellow  substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

ZODAOBTT&.    C-H^O.— The  radicle  of  iodacetic  acid. 

ZOBAli.     C?HI»0  =  C*IH).H.    Hydride  of  Tri-iodaceiU  (i.   34).— This  com- 

?ound  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  adding  iodine  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid, 
'he  iodine  rapidly  disappears,  and  an  oil  separates  which  may  be  purified  by  agitation 
with  water  and  distillation  oyer  chloride  of  calcium.  It  begins  to  boil  at  26^,  but  the 
boiling  point  gradually  rises  to  115°.  Potash  converts  it  into  iodoform  (Aim^,  Ann. 
Ch.  :^y8.  [2]  Ixiy.  217).  Johnston  (Phil  Mag.  [3]  ii.  215)  obtained,  by  a  simihir 
process,  an  oily  liquid  which  boiled  at  110°,  but  decomposed  and  turned  brown  at 
the  same  time.  Johnston  regarded  the  product  as  iodate  of  ethyl  (see  Gmelin's 
Handbook,  ix.  186).  Schoonbroodt  (Bull.  Soc  Ghim.  de  Paris,  1861,  p.  109),  by 
adding  hypochlorite  of  potassium  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  till  the  latter  was 
decolorised,  obtained  a  copious  precipitate  consisting  of  small  shining  needles,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  resolved  by  potash-ley  into  formic  acid  and 
iodoform :  hence  it  was  probably  iodal. 

ZOBAHOBBS  and  ZOBAMMOWZITMS.  Under  these  tenns  may  be  included 
a  number  of  compounds,  mostly  of  an  explosive  character,  produced  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  ammonia.  The  composition  and  properties  of  these  products  yaiy  acooxding 
to  the  mode  of  preparation  adopted. 

I.  Zodunlde*.  By  digesting  iodine  in  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia ;  by  adding 
a  laige  excess  of  aqueous  or  alcoholic  ammonia  to  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in 
alcohol,  and  then  diluting  with  water ;  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
nitro-muriatic  acid  (which  contains  protochloride  of  iodine,  IGH ;  or  by  decomposing 
the  explosive  compound  called  chloride  of  nitrogen,  with  iooide  of  potassium — a 
black  powder  is  precipitated  which  when  dry  is  violently  explosive.  It  must  be 
collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  water;  and  to  guard  against  accidents  in  drying, 
it  is  advisable  to  divide  the  filter  with  the  moist  precipitate  upon  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  expose  them  to  warm  dry  air  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  Or  the 
precipitate  may  be  dried  under  a  receiver  filled  with  ammonia  gas,  in  which  case, 
acconling  to  Millon,  there  is  no  fear  of  explosion. 

The  product  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes,  commonly  called  iodide  of 
nitrogen,  is  a  brownish-black  soft  powder,  which  when  diy  explodes  from  the 
slightest  cause,  producing  a  loud  report  and  destroying  any  solid  bodies  that  may  be 
near  it.  The  explosion  is  attended  with  a  faint  flash  of  violet  light)  nitrogen  being 
set  free  as  gas,  and  iodine  in  the  form  of  veiy  fine  powder.  It  may  be  exploded  by 
friction,  even  under  water,  and  in  the  diy  state  can  scarcely  be  touched  without 
exploding,  the  slightest  elevation  of  temperature,  and  even  the  friction  produced  by 
sliding  over  the  surface  of  smooth  paper,  being  sufficient  to  explode  it.  When 
moist,  it  decomposes  slowly  in  contact  with  the  air,  yielding  nitrogen,  iodic  acid, 
and  hydriodic  acid.  A  similar  decomposition  is  produced  more  rapidly  by  boiling 
ioaterf  or  by  alkaline  solutions.  Stdphydric  acid  decomposes  it,  producing  hydriodic 
acid^  ammonia,  and  a  deposit  of  sulpnur.  With  sulphurous  acid,  it  yields  iodide  of 
ammonium,  hydriodic  acid,  and  sulpnuric  acid.  Bromine-water  decomposes  it  instan- 
taneously, chlorine  more  slowly :  strong  nitric  acid  attacks  it  violently.  (Gladstone.) 

This  description  applies  to  all  the  products  obtained  by  the  processes  above- 
mentioned  ;  nevertheless,  these  products  are  not  absolutely  identical  in  composition  ; 
but  they  all  appear  to  be  iodamides^that  is  to  siw,  ammonia-molecules  having  the 
hydrogen  more  or  less  replaced  by  iodine — combined  in  some  instances  with  ammonia 
itself.  Gay-Lussac  regarded  the  product  of  the  action  of  iodine  on  ammonia  as  a  com- 
pound of  iodine  and  nitroeen  alone,  in  fact,  as  tri-iodamide,  NI',  and,  according 
to  recent  analyses  by  Stahlschmidt  (see  p. 281),  this  compound  does  appear  to  be 
formed  under  certain  conditions ;  but  repeated  experiments  by  several  chemists  have 
shown  that  the  explosive  compound  thus  produced  frequently  also  contains  hydrogen : 
for  when  small  portions  of  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  dryness  are  repeatedly  exploded 
under  a  bell-jar,  iodide  of  ammonium  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vesseL 

According  to  Millon  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixix.  78),  the  compound  is  mono- 
ioda  mide,  NH'I,  and  the  decomposition  just  mentioned  takes  place  as  represented  by 
the  equation : 

2NH«I     «    NH*I  +  I   +  N. 
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Bineau  (ibid,  [3]  zt.  71),  by  determining  the  quantities  of  h^driodic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  nitrogen  producf'd  in  its  decomposition  by  sulphydric  acid,  was  led  to  adopt  the 
fonnula,  NHI*  which  is  that  of  di-iodamide : 

NHP  +   2H«S     «     NH*I  +  HI  +  S«. 

Gladstone  (Chem.  Soc.  Qn.  J.  iv.  34)  takes  the  same  view  of  its  oonstitntion.  By 
decomposing  with  sulphydric  acid,  the  compound  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  he  finds  tiiat  it  contains  2  at  iodine  to  1  at.  nitrogen, 
while  its  decomposition  by  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

NHI*  +   2SH«0«  +   2H«0     -     NH^I  4   HI  +  2SHK)*. 

He  also  finds  that  the  formula  NHP  is  in  accordance  with  the  formation  of  the  com- 

?>und  by  the  action  of  hypochlorite  of  calcium  or  iodide  of  ammonium  (observed  by 
lay  fair),  that  reaction  being  attended  with  evolution  of  ammonia^  according  to  the 
equation : 

2ClCaO   +   2NH*I     -     NHI»  +   2Caa  +   2H«0  +  NH«. 

Bun  sen  (Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  Izzziv.  1)  has  also  examined  the  constitution  of 
iodide  of  nitrogen,  and  arrived  at  different  conclusions.  He  observes  that  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  explosive  compound  from  iodine  and  ammonia,  with  hydriodic 
acid  as  the  only  secondary  product,  shows  that  it  must  be  a  substitution-product  of  am- 
monia, of  the  form  NP,  NHI'  or  NH'I,  associated  at  most  with  ammonia  and  hydriodic 
acid ;  2.  That  it  cannot  contain  hydriodic  acid,  because  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid  without  evolution  of  gas,  and  forms  a  solution  containing  ammonia  and  protochlo- 
ride  of  iodine,  but  no  hydnodic  acid ;  3.  That,  to  determine  its  composition,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  ascertain  how  much  Id  and  how  much  NH'  it  yields  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  to  see  which  of  the  following  equations  agrees  with  the  results : 


Si*  +   3HC1 

«     3IC1  +  NH»    .    . 

NHP  +   2Ha 

=     2IC1  +  NH«    .    . 

NH*1  +    Ha 

-       ICl  +  NH«    .    . 

.    .    (c) 

+  NH«  +    Ha 

«       ICl  +2NH»    .    . 

.    .     (d). 

rara 

Preparations  obtained  by  mixing  cold  and  more  or  less  saturated  anhydrous  alcoholic 
solutions  of  iodine  and  ammonia,  which  were  not  decomposed  by  washing  with  absolute 
alcohol,  gave,  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  quantities  of  ammonia,  iodine,  and 
chlorine,  in  the  atomic  proportion  of  2 :  3  :  3,  showing  that  the  constitution  of  the 
compound  thus  formed  was  NP.NH*.  A  preparation  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  diluted  with  water,  and  washed  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  cold  water,  gave,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  quantities  of  ammonia  and  pro- 
tochloride  of  iodine  in  the  atomic  proportion  of  6  :  12,  showing  that  its  formula  was 
4NI".NH".  When  washed  with  water  for  any  length  of  time,  even  till  the  greater  part 
of  the  compound  was  decomposed,  with  separation  of  iodine  and  nitrogen,  the  unde- 
composed  portion  still  yielded  more  than  1  at  ammonia  to  3  at  chloride  of  iodine,  a 
proof  that  ammonia  entered  essentially  into  its  constitution.  Bunsen  is  of  opinion  that 
there  exist  two  distinct  compounds,  NP^H*  and  4NI'.NH',  formed  in  the  manner 
shown  by  tiie  equations, 

2NH»  +   61     -     NP.NH"  +   3HI 
8(NI».NH«)  +   SH'K)     «    2(4NP.NH«)  +   3(NH*)»0. 

The  formation  of  the  so-called  iodide  of  nitrogen  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  view,  if  that 
solution  contained,  not  ICl,  but,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  ICP,  because  NP  could  not 
be  formed  from  the  latter.  Bunsen  has,  however,  shown  that  the  solution  of  iodine  in 
nitro-muriatic  acid  contains  only  ICl.  The  formation  of  the  explosive  compound  from 
ICl  is  explained  by  the  equation, 

2NH»  +   3IC1     -     (NI«.NH»)   +    3HC1. 

The  immediate  products  of  its  explosion  are  nitrogen  and  hydriodic  acid : 

NP.NH*  -  N«  +   3HI. 

which  latter  is,  for  the  most  part,  resolved  by  the  high  t-emperature  into  iodine  and 
hydrogen,  while  another  portion  unites  with  the  ammonia  of  the  compound,  forming 
iodide  of  ammonium,  thereby  setting  free  quantities  of  iodine  and  nitrogen  equivalent 
to  this  ammonia. 

The  compound  obtained  by  Bineau  and  b^  Gladstone,  viz.  di-iodamide  NHI',  is 
intermediate  between  the  two  compounds  obtained  by  Bunsen : 

2N*I»H»  +  N*I"H«     =.     9NHP 
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Bunsen's  first  oomponnd  NI'.NK*,  may  be  represented  as  tri-iodammon- ammonium, 

I^TTjs  and  the  second  compound  4NP.NH',  might  be  formulated  in  a  simihir 

manner. 

Lastly,  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  St ahl Schmidt  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxix. 
421 ;  Bull.  Soc  Chem.  de  Paris  1864,  p.  149),  that  di-  or  tri-iodamide  may  be 
produced  according  as  alcoholic  or  aqueous  ammonia  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  iodine.  By  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  ammonia  and  iodine,  he  obtained  a 
compound  yielding  by  analysis  quantities  of  iodine  and  nitrogen  in  the  proportion  of 

2  at.  I  to  1  at  N,  therefore  NHP. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  product  obtained  by  adding  aqueous  ammonia  to  an  alcoholic 
tincture  of  iodine,  yielded  by  decomposition  with  aulpnydrie  acid,  products  containing 

3  at.  I  to  1  at.  N,  according  to  the  equation, 

NP  +   3H«S     -     NH*I   +  2HI  +  S«. 

The  same  substance  treated  with  iodide  of  methyl,  yielded  in  24  hours,  two  layers  of 
liquid,  the  upper  consisting  of  aqueous  hydriodic  acid  and  iodide  of  ammonium,  while 
the  lower  contained  iodoform  and  penta-iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammoniiun : 

2NI«  +   3CH»I     =     2NH*  +   3CHP, 

Iodoform. 

and2NP  +   9CH»I     «     2HI      +     CHP  +  2N(CIP)*P. 

Iodoform.       Penta-iodide 
of  lecramethyl- 
ammooium. 

On  treating  the  lower  liquid  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  a  solution  was  obtained  which 

deposited  the  penta-io^de  in  shining  green  crystals,  while  iodoform  remained  in  the 

mother-liquor ;  and  this  mother-liquor  being  treated  with  potash,  gave  off  ammonia 

and  yielded  iodoform,  together  with  yellow  crystals  having  the  composition  of  di- 

(P 
iodomethylamide  N  <  /^-d-«      The  saline  residue  contained  butyrate  of  potassium  and 

other  salts. 

If  the  tri-iodamide  used  in  the  preceding  reaction  stiU  retains  ammonia,  the  pro- 
ducts obtained'are  penta-iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium,  anda  compound  of  2  at.  iodo- 
form, with  mono-iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium,  C«H"NI'  «  (CH»)^I  +  2CHI». 

By  acting  with  ammonia  on  penta-iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium  (which  contains 

4  at  iodine  in  a  state  of  less  intimate  combination  than  the  fifth,  and  ready  to  act  like 
free  iodine),  Stahlschmidt  has  obtained  a  compound  containing  C^H'*K'I*,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  di-iodamide,  NHP,  with  tri-iodide  of  tetramethprl- 
ammonium.  The  same  compound  is  formed  on  mixing  alcoholic  tinclure  of  iodine  with 
an  ammoniacal  solutioa  of  mono-iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium.  It  is  a  black 
powder,  which  explodes  at  100^,  or  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  giving  ofiT  nitrogen, 
and  leaving  the  penta-iodide.  The  same  decomposition  takes  place  on  heating  its 
alcoholic  solution.  Sulphydric  acid  reduces  it  to  mono-iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium. 
Nitric  acid  decomposes  it  slowly.  Heated  with  potash,  it  yields  iodoform.  It  is  in* 
soluble  in  most  liquids,  but  dissolves  slightly  in  absolute  alcohoL    (Stahlschmidt.) 

II.  Zodammoalimu  NH'I;  or  Iodide  of  Ammonia,  NH*.!.  —  Diy  iodine 
absorbs  diy  ammonia-gas,  100  parts  of  iodine  taking  up  8*3  pts.  of  ammonia  at  +  10°, 
9  pts.  at  0°,  and  9*4  pts.  at— 18°.  The  product  is  a  blackish-brown  very  tenacious 
liquid,  having  a  metallic  aspect^  smelling  of  ammonia  and  iodine,  and  imparting  a 
brown  stain  to  the  skin  and  to  paper.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  a  portion  of  the 
ammonia  and  sublimes  in  violets  vapours.  Its  lustre  and  tenacity  are  destroyed  by 
excess  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  is  resolved  by  water  into 
iodide  of  ammonium  and  di-iodamide : 

2NH«I     =     NH^I  +  NH«I. 

In  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  yielding  nitrogen 
gas,  sal-ammoniac,  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  free  iodine.  (Mi Hon,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
Ixix.  78.) 

According  to  Bine au,  100  pts.  iodine  absorb  20*55  pts.  ammonia-gas,  jrielding 
a  product  having  the  composition  N*H*I'.    This  may  be  represented  as  an  iodide  oj 

iod'ammon-ammon-ammonium  ^N  JH'       I  .1. 

L  JNH»lJ 

Millon's  compound,  if  its  composition  has  been  correctly  determined,  is  remarkable 
as  presenting  the  only  known  instance  of  an  ammonium-molecule  existing  in  the  free 
state.  

IIL  Zodlde  of  Zodammonlnin.  NH^'  i-  (NH*I)  J.— This  compound,  discoTnred 
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by  Guthrie  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  zti*.  239),  is  obtained:  1.  By  adding  finelj-powdeml 
iodine  to  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  about 
one-third  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potash.  The  iodine  immediately  liquefies,  with- 
out perceptible  rise  of  temperature,  and  unites  with  the  elements  of  the  ammonia, 
forming  a  Yerv  mobile  brownish-black  liquid,  while  the  supernatant  solution  remains 
colourless.  The  iodide  of  iodammonium  is  separated  by  a  pipette  from  the  saline 
solution. — 2.  A  similar,  and  probably  identical  liquid  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  potash,  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in 
aqueous  iodide  of  potassium. 

Iodide  of  iodammonium  dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  sulphide  of  carbon, 
and  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium.  When  heated,  it  is  partly  resolved  into  iodine,  and 
an  iodiferons  liquid,  which  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  and  is  probably 
Millon's  or  Bineau's  "  iodide  of  ammonia." 

NH»P    =    I     +     NH'I. 
3NH«P    -    r    +     3NHM2. 

Exposed  in  the  dry  state  to  the  air,  it  decomposes  spontaneously  into  ammonia 
and  iodine,  no  permanent  gas  being  evolved.  On  agitating  it  in  a  eudiometer-tube 
with  mercury,  iodide  of  mercury  is  formed,  and  the  mercury  is  depressed  by  the 
liberated  ammonia,  which  latter  is  completely  absorbed  by  water : 

NH»P  -h  2Hg  ^  NH»  -I-  2HgI. 

It  is  decomposed  by  water,  colouring  the  water  reddish-brown,  fipom  separation  of 
iodine,  evolving  nitrogen  gas,  and  yielding  a  residue  of  di-iodamide  which  explodes 
spontaneously  under  water : 

4NH»I«  +  HH)  -  2NHP  +  2NH«I  +  2HI  +  H»0  -  N»  +  4HI  +  P  +  2NH*I  +  H«0 

The  formation  of  the  di-iodamide  is  more  rapid  than  its  decomposition,  so  that  some 
of  it  is  left  after  the  original  compound  is  broken  up. 

The  caustic  alkalis  effect  the  same  decomposition  as  water,  but  more  quickly,  on 
account  of  the  greater  affinity  of  their  metals  for  iodine. 

Acids  determine  the  formation  of  ammonia,  e.  g. : 

NIPP  +  HCl         «     NH*C1         +   P. 
NH'P  +  fl'SO*     -     (NH*)^SO*  +   P. 

A  portion  of  the  compound  prepared  by  the  first  method  (p.  282)  and  decomposed 
in  this  way  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yielded  in  one  experiment  5*92  per  cent.  NH",  and 
93*47  I,  in  another,  6d9  NH'  to  6304  I,  the  formula  requiring  6*27  NH'to  9373  I.  On 
submitting  the  compound  to  fractional  solution  with  chloroform,  the  residue  was  found 
to  have  exactly  the  same  composition  as  the  original  substance,  showing  that  the  sub- 
stance operated  on  was  a  definite  compound,  and  not  a  mixture  of  two  or  more. 

ZOBAMMCOamm.    (Seep.  282.) 

ZOBAVZ&ZH'B.    Syk.  with  Iodafhentlahine.    See  Phentlabiinb. 

0 

ZOBAVZSZC  ACZB.  C*H'IO'.  Produced,  together  with  hydriodate  of  otani- 
samic  acid,  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  diazoanis-oxanisamic  acid : 

C»H«N*0«.C»H»NO»  +   2HI     =     C*H»NO»HI  +  CH'IO*  +  N« 
DiaKMois-ouKiiMUikic                              Hydf  isdate  of  lodiiniBic 

acid.  oxaoiMmic  acid. 

acid. 

It  forms  white  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
The silveT'-salt  is  a  white  amorphous  precipitate.   (P.  Griess,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  x.  309  ; 
Jahresber.  1859,  p.  466.) 

ZOBAXSavZOVS  ACZB.    See  Absenic  Oxtiodidb  of  (i.  386). 

ZOBATas.    See  Iodimb,  Oxtgkn-acids  of. 

ZOBAinULTBS.    See  Gold,  Iodides  of  (ii.  929). 

ZOBSTHT&AMZWB.     See  Ethylaminb  (ii.  538). 

ZOBBTBT&Bra.    See  Ethylene,  Iodated  (ii.  579). 

See  Iodide  of  Hydroobn. 

Compounds  derived  from  glycerin  or  ftY>m  glycide  (ii.  896),  by 
assumption  of  the  elements  of  hydriodic  acid  and  elimination  of  water.  Only  two  have 
hitherto  been  obtained ;  both  of  which  are  glycidic  ethers,  viz. : — 

lodhydioglycide  or  Epi-iodhydrin       .        .  C%»  |  ^  -     C«H"0»  +  HI  -  2HK). 
lodhydrodiglycide  (Berthelot's  lodhydrin)  ^    h^1o«  "  ^CWO*  +  HI  -s  3H*0. 
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The  first  has  been  already  described  (iL  899).  The  second  is  obtained  by  saturating 
glycerin  with  hydriodic  acid,  keeping  the  liquid  in  a  dose  vessel  at  100°  for  forty 
hours,  and  then  treating  it  with  potash  and  ether.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour,  and  specific  gravity  1*783.  It  has  a  saccharine  taste,  dissolves  about 
one  -third  of  its  bulk  of  water,  but  is  not  itself  soluble  in  water.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  still  more  in  ether.  It  is  not  volatile  without  decomposition.  It  bums  without 
residue,  giving  off  vapours  of  iodine.  Potash  decomposes  it  slowly  at  100^,  producing 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  liquid  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  glycerin,  and  a  volatile 
liquid,  probably  oxide  of  glyceryl  (C'H*)H)*.  The  iodine  in  cod-liver  oil  is  perhaps 
in  the  form  of  this,  or  a  similar  compound.  (Berthelot  and  Deluca.  Compt. 
rend,  zxziz.  748.) 

XOBXDB  or  ACWm»m  See  Acbttl  (i.|  35).  The  iodides,  of  other  organic 
radicles  are  also  described  under  the  several  radicles. 

XOBXBB  OF  A&imnirZirM.  See  Aluminich  (i.  157).  The  iodides  of  other 
metals  are  also  described  under  the  several  metals. 

XOBZBB  OF  AMMOWZA,    See  loDAicuoNitna  (p.  282). 

ZODZDB  OF  AMAKOVXUM.     See  Ahmonium-Salts. 

ZOBZBa  OF  BOROar,    See  BoBON^i  627). 

ZOBZBB  OF  BTBROOXir.    ZOBBTB&ZC  or  BTBRZOBZC  ACZB.   HI. 

Iodine  does  not  combine  with  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  under  the 
influence  of  sunshine ;  but  when  hydrogen  gas  and  iodine  vapour  are  passed  together 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  combination  takes  place.  According  to  Blundell  (Pogg. 
Ann.  ii.  216),  spongy  platinum  brings  about  the  combination  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. The  afiGUiity  of  iodine  for  hydrogen  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  oxygen,  fluorine, 
chlorine,  and  bromine ;  consequently  iodine  separates  hydrogen  from  most  of  its  com- 
binations, viz.  from  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  sulphydric  acid,  ammonia,  and  many 
organic  compounds,  e^.  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils,  the  result  being  in  all  cases 
the  formation  of  hydriodic  acid  ^G-aultier;  Colin).  Iodine  does  not  decompose 
water^  even  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  all  events,  produces  mere  traces  of  iodic  and  hydriodic 
acids  (Qay-Lussac).  If,  however,  there  is  likewise  present  any  substance  that  can 
take  up  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  hydriodic  acid  is  produced  in  abundance.  Hence 
water  and  iodine,  in  contact  with  phosphoruSf  form  nydriodic  acid  and  phosphorous 
add  (Gay-Lussac):  with  stUphurons  acid^  only  however  when  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  is  present,  they  yield  hydriodic  and  sulphuric  acids.  With  stdphitesj 
if  largely  diluted,  the  products  are  hydriodic  acid  and  a  sulphate ;  similarly  with 
hyposulphiies ;  with  areenioua  acidj  hydriodic  acid  and  arsenic  acid ;  with  stannous 
salts,  hydriodic  acid  and  a  stannic  salt }  and  with  certain  metals,  hydriodic  acid  and  a 
metallic  oxide. 

Preparation. — 1.  In  the  gaseous  state. — a.  1  pt  of  phoephoms  and  9  pts.  of  iodine 
are  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  or  covered  with  moistened  glass-powder, 
and  heated  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  mercurial  trough.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  hydriodate of  phosphamine  (p.  201)  may  sublime.  Personne  (Compt.  rend, 
lii.  468)  recommends  the  use  of  amorphous  phosphorus  for  this  purpose.  The  phosphorus 
is  to  be  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort,  covered  with  a  layer  of  water,  and  iodine 
added  by  successive  portions,  while  the  whole  is  gently  heated.  A  regular  stream  of 
hydriodic  acid-gas  is  then  given  off  quite  free  from  iodine- vapour. — b.  1  pt.  of  phos- 
phorus is  gently  heated  with  14  pts.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  20  of  iodine,  and  a  small 
quantitv  of  water.  If  the  evolution  of  gas  becomes  too  violent,  the  vessel  must  be 
plunged  into  cold  water;  if  it  becomes  too  slow,  heat  most  be  again  applied  (Mi  11  on, 
J.  Pharm.  xxviii.  299): 

4KI  +  !'•  +  I«  +  7H«0     «     K«PK)'  +   14HI. 

2.  In  the  liquid  state. — Iodine  and  persulphide  of  hydrogen,  which,  when  they  come 
in  contact^  unite,  and  form  a  yellowish-brown  liquid,  are  placed  together  at  the  closed 
end  of  a  diry  glass  tube;  and  at  a  short  distance  from  them,  in  a  bend  of  the  tube,  is 
placed  a  small  quantity  of  water.  If  the  tube  be  then  sealed,  and  the  flrst-mentioned 
liqaid  brought  in  contact  with  the  water,  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the 
separation  of  sulphur  and  hydriodic  acid,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  condens- 
ing in  the  liquid  state.     (Kemp,  PhiL  Mag.  J.  vii.  444.) 

3.  In  aqueous  soltttion. — The  aqueous  acid  may  be  prepared  by  passing  the  gas 
obtained  by  either  of  the  preceding  methods  into  water,  which  absorbs  it  very  rapidly 
and  in  large  quantity;  or  directly:  1.  Bv  distilling  iodine  with  phosphorus  and  a 
large  quantity  of  water. — 2.  By  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  water  in  which  iodine 
is  diffused,  the  liquid  being  well  agitated  all  the  while,  tUl  the  iodine  has  disappeared, 
and  the  Uquid,  which  was  brown  at  first,  has  become  colourless ;  the  liquid  is  then 
filtered  and  heated  to  commencing  ebullition,  in  order  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphydria 
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acid  (Ga^-Lnssac).  Since  the  sulphur,  as  it  precipitates,  envelopes  the  iodine  which 
still  remains  undissolved,  Le  Bojer  and  Dumas  recommend  the  process  of  saturating 
water  with  iodine — decanting  the  liquid  from  the  undissolved  portion — converting  the 
dissolved  iodine  into  hydriodic  acid,  b;^  means  of  sulphydric  acid — digesting  in  this 
liquid  a  fresh  portion  of  iodine,  which  dissolves  much  more  abundantly  in  the  hydriodic 
acid  already  produced — decanting  again— once  more  saturating  with  sulphydric  acid — 
again  digesting  with  iodine,"  &c.,  &c.  Another  method  is  that  of  Stratingh,  which 
consists  in  passing  sulphydric  acid-gas  through  a  solution  of  iodine  in  16  pts.  of 
alcohol,  filtering,  diluting  with  32  pts.  of  water,  and  freeing  the  product  by  distiflation 
from  alcohol  and  excess  of  sulphydric  acid.  The  acid  prepared  in  this  manner  is  liable, 
however,  to  be  mixed  with  a  product  of  disagreeable  odour,  arising  from  the  action  of 
the  sulphydric  acid  on  the  alcohol. — 3.  Iodide  of  barium  dissolved  in  water  is  exactly 
decomposed  by  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  pioduct  is  separated 
by  filtration  from  sulphate  ofbarium(Glover,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xix.  92). — 4.  Granulated 
lead  is  agitated  with  iodine  and  water  till  the  liquid  becomes  colourless ;  sul|phydric 
acid  gasis  then  passed  through,  and  the  liquid  decanted  (Joss,  J.  pr.  Chem.  i.  133). 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  may  be  concen- 
trated by  heating  it  in  a  retort. 

Properties. — Hydriodic  acid  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and 
produces  dense  white  fames  in  moiBft  air.  It  has  a  very  sour  suffocating  odour,  extinguishes 
fiame,  and  is  not  itself  combustible.  Its  specific  gravity,  according  to  Gay-Lussac's 
determination,  is  4*4429,  which  shows  that  the  gas  is  composed  of  equal  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  iodine-vapour  united  without  condensation ;  for  me  density  thence  deduced 

is  ^^^   '*"   ^  .  64  referred  to  hydrogen  in  unity,  and  64  x  0*0693  -  4*4362  referred 

Hydriodic  acid  gas  may  be  liquefied  by  pressure  (p.  284).  The  liquid  acid  has  a 
yellow  colour,  and  solidifies  at  —61^,  forming  a  transparent  colourless  mass  intersected 

by  fissures,  like  ice.  ,  ,  «  ^  , 

The  aqueous  acid  smells  like  the  gas;  its  taste  is  pungent  at  first,  afterwards 
astringent  and  sour.  When  concentrated,  it  fumes  strongly  in  the  air.  Its  specific 
gravity  and  boiling-point  vary  with  its  strength.  An  add  containing  67*0  per  cent. 
HI  boils  constantly  at  127°  under  a  pressure  of  774  mm.  A  weaker  or  a  stronger  acid 
may  be  reduced  to  this  strength  by  distillation  under  the  ordinary  pressure  (in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  to  avoid  decomposition).  When  dry  hydrogen  gsB  is  passed 
through  weaker  or  stronger  acid,  till  the  remaining  acid  attains  a  constant  strength, 
this  acid  is  found  to  contain  from  60*3  to  60-7  per  cent  HI,  if  the  experiment  is  made 
at  a  temperature  between  16®  and  19°,  and  from  682  to  686  per  cent.  HI,  if  it  has 
been  performed  at  100°.     (Boscoe,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiii.  160.) 

Decompositions.— I.  A  mixture  of  hydriodic  and  oxygen  gases  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  porcelain  tube  is  resolved  into  water  and  iodine  (Gay-Lussac).  The  aqueous 
solution  undergoes  a  similar  decomposition  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becoming  brown 
from  separated  iodine.— 2.  The  following  compounds  give  up  their  oxygen  to  the 
hydioeen  of  the  hydriodic  acid,  forming  water  and  separating  iodine.  Hydrated 
jiroxule  of  hydrogen  is  converted  by  it  into  wat«r  (Th6nard).  Sulphurous  anhy- 
dride and  hydriodic  acid  gases  yield  water,  sulphur,  and  iodine : 

S0»  +   4HI     -     2H«0  +  S   +  P. 

If  water  is  present,  the  two  acids  have  no  action  on  one  another  (Dumas).  Hydri- 
odic acid  eas,  or  its  concenteated  aqueous  solution,  is  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  yielfing  water,  sulphurous  acid,  and  free  iodine : 

H«SO*  +   2HI     -    H?0  +  H«SO«  +  P. 
On  the  addition  of  water,  sulphuric  acid  and  hydriodic  acids  are  reproduced.   Aquecus 
iodic  acid  and  hydriodic  acid  yield  water  and  iodine : 

HIO«  +  6HI  -  3H*0  +  P. 
Bypochlorous  acid  decomposes  hydriodic  acid,  both  in  the  gaseous  form  and  in  the  state 
of  aqueous  solution  (Balard).  Nitric  acid  yields  iodine,  water,  and  nitric  oxide 
(Gay-Lussac).  Ferric  salts  are  converted  by  hydriodic  acid  into  ferrous  salts,  lodme 
being  at  the  same  time  precipitated  (Gay-Lussac).— 3.  Chlorine  gas,  in  small 
quantity,  converts  hydriodic  acid  gas  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  iodine : 

CI  4-  HI     -     HCl  +  I; 
in  larger  quantity,  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  trichloride  of  iodine;  e.g. 

4a  +  HI     =     HCl  +  IC1«. 
(Gay-Lussac).    In  a  simikr  manner,  bromine  and  hydriodic  acid  gas  yield  hydro- 
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bromic  acid  gas  and  iodine,  the  action  being  attended  with  evolution  of  heat  (Balar  d). 
Hence  hydriodic  acid  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  starch  on  the  addition  of  chlorine  or 
bromine  (not  in  excess),  or  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  iodic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium. — 4.  Potassium^  sine,  iron,  mercur^j  and  other 
metals,  immersed  in  this  gas,  are  converted  into  iodides,  1  volume  of  hydrogen  being 
at  the  same  time  liberated  from  2  volumes  of  hydriodic  acid  gas  (Gay-Lussac). — 
5.  With  most  basic  metallic  oTides,  hydriodic  acid  forms  water  and  a  metallic  iodide. 
Some  of  these  iodides  separate  immediately,  so  that,  with  the  salts  of  certain  metallic 
oxides,  aqueous  hydriodic  acid  forms  precipitates  consisting  of  metallic  iodides,  and 
distinguished  by  the  following  colours:  Oxide  of  bismuth,  brown;  oxide  of  lead, 
orange-yellow;  mercurous  oxide,  greenish-yellow;  mercuric  oxide,  scarlet;  oxide  of 
silver,  yellowish-white.  Other  metallic  iodides  remain  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  and  in 
that  state  may  be  regarded  as  hydriodates  of  metallic  oxides.  With  metallic  peroxideSy 
e.g,  the  peroxide  of  manganese  or  of  lead,  hydriodic  acid  forms  a  metallic  iodide  (or 
hydriodate),  water,  and  free  iodine ;  e,  g, 

PbO   +  2HI     -    Pbl  +  H»0   +  I. 

With  many  organic  compounds^  hydriodic  acid  reacts  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
inorganic  compounds,  sometimes  deoxidising  them,  with  formation  of  water  and  elimi- 
nation of  iodine,  sometimes  simply  exchanging  its  hydrogen  for  a  radicle  of  the  organic 
compound.  Examples  of  the  first  mode  of  action  are  afforded  by  mannite,  with  which 
hydriodic  acid  vields  iodide  of  hexyl,  water,  and  iodine  (p.  154),  and  b^  erythroman- 
nite,  with  which  it  yields  in  like  manner  iodide  of  tetryl  (ii.  505).  An  instance  of  the 
second  mode  of  action  is  exhibited  by  salicylate  of  methyl  (wintergreen  oil),  with  which 
hydriodic  acid  forms  iodide  of  methyl  and  salicylic  acid.  (Lautemann,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxv.  13.) 

C'H»(CH>)0»  +  HI     -     CH»I  +   C^«0«. 

It  is  by  reactions  of  this  kind  that  Matthiessen  and  Foster  (Ghem.  Soc.  J.  xvL  358) 
have  shown  that  cotarnine  and  its  derivatives  are  methylised  compounds.  (See 
CoTAJuains,  ii  90 ;  HBMiPunc  acid,  iii.  142 ;  OriAjac  acid,  and  Nabcotinb.) 

Hydriodic  acid  unites  directly  with  ammonia,  phosphamine,  and  other  organic 
amines,  phosphines,  arsines,  stibines,  &c.,  forming  salts,  which  may  be  regarded  either 
as  hydriodates  of  these  ammonia-derivatives,  or  as  iodides  of  the  corresponding  deriva- 
tives of  ammonium,  e.g.  hydriodate  of  triethylamine,  N(C*H*)'.HI,  iodide  of  triethyl- 
ammonium,  [N(C'''H^)^]L    Similarly  with  other  organic  bases. 

It  likewise  unites  directly  with  many  hydrocarbons,  containing  even  numbers  of 
hydrogen-atoms;  the  defines  and  camphenes,  for  example.  Greville  Williams,  by 
distilling  the  hydrocarbons  obtained  &om  Boghead  naphtha  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid, 
obtained  compounds  which  might  be  regarded  as  hydriodates  of  olefines,  C'H^.HI,  or  as 
iodides  of  the  corresponding  monatomic  alcohol-radides,  OH'"'*''!,  as  when  treated 
with  alcoholic  ammonia,  they  yielded  the  hydriodates  of  the  corresponding  amines, 
C'H*»+*N.HI.  The  hydriodates  of  the  olefines  are  not,  however,  in  all  cases  identical 
with  the  corresponding  monatomic  alcoholic  iodides ;  hydriodate  of  amylene,  for  ex- 
ample, is  merely  isomeric  with  iodide  of  amyl ;  for  when  treated  with  moist  oxide  of 
silver,  it  yields  a  hydrate  of  amylene,  not  exhibiting  the  properties  of  common  amylic 
alcohol     Similarly  with  hydrioaate  of  hexylene  (p.  188). 

XOBIBB  %OT  VXXROOSir.    See  Iodaiodbs  (p.  280). 

JO'DTDWBt  xaTA&UCO.  These  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  same  processes 
that  yield  the  chlorides  and  bromides. 

1.  By  the  direct  action  of  iodine  on  a  metal,  frequently  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
as  in  the  case  of  mercury.  The  combination  is  attended  with  development  of  heat, 
sometimes  with  flame,  which  is  coloured  violet  by  the  iodine  vapour  {e.g,  potassium 
sodium). 

2.  By  the  action  of  iodine  on  certain  metallic  oxides,  hydrates,  or  carbonates. 
Iodine  displaces  the  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  and  calcium  at  a  red  heat, 
and  that  of  oxide  of  silver  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When  solutions  of  caustic  or 
carbonated  alkali  are  treated  with  iodine,  mixtures  of  iodide  and  iodate  are  produced, 
which  last  salt  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  iodide  and  oxygen.  Iodine  and  peroxide 
of  barium,  when  mixed  with  water,  decompose  into  iodide  of  barium  and  oxygen,  thus : 

P  +  Ba«0«     «     2BaI  +   0«. 

3.  By  the  action  of  certain  metals,  such  as  potassium,  zinc,  and  iron,  on  hvdriodic  acid, 
the  metal  then  replacing  the  hydrogen. — 4.  By  naturating  hydriodic  acid  with  oxides, 
hydrates,  or  carbonates.  With  a  peroxide  and  hydriodic  acid,  iodine  is  liberated. — 
5.  The  insoluble  iodides  are  prepared  by  adding  hydriodic  acid  or  the  solution  of  a 
metallic  iodide  to  solutions  of  the  heavy  metals. 

All  iodides  are  destitute  of  metallic  lustre ;   some  of  them  are  veiy  beautifully 
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coloured.  Their  specific  gravity  is  often  lower  than  the  mean  spediic  gravity  of  their 
constitaents :  snch  is  the  case  with  the  iodides  of  potassium,  lead,  copper,  and  silver. 
(Bonllay.) 

But  few  metallic  iodides  are  decomposed  by  heat  alone ;  the  iodides  of  gold,  silver, 
platinam,  and  palladium,  however,  give  up  their  iodine  when  heated.  Most  metallic 
iodides  when  ignited  in  open  vessels,  so  that  the  air  has  excess  to  them,  give  up  their 
iodine,  and  are  converted  into  oxides ;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  iodides 
of  potassium,  sodium,  bismuth,  and  lead.  Chlorine^  at  red  heat,  decomposes  the  me- 
tallic iodides,  converting  them  into  chlorides,  and  either  setting  the  iodine  free  or  form- 
ing  chloride  of  iodine.  Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  Chlorine-water  likewise 
li^rates  the  iodine.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  decomposes  metallic  iodides  at  a  red  heat, 
forming  hydriodic  acid  gas  and  a  metallic  chloride.  Ck>ncentTated  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acid  and  likewise  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  decompose  all  metallic  iodides  on  the 
application  of  heat,  the  products  being  iodine,  which  escapes  in  violet  vapours  (which 
give  a  blue  colour  to  paper  moistened  with  starch),  and  a  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  the 
corresponding  metal.  When  this  change  is  produced  by  nitric  acid,  pemitric  oxide  is 
formed  at  the  same  time.  Sulphuric  acid  and  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  evolve  sulphu- 
rous anhydride,  sometimes  also  sulphdyric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  or  acid  sulphate  of 
potassium  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  peroxide  of  lead,  or  chromate  of  potassium, 
produces  the  same  decomposition,  but  without  evolation  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  A 
bead  of  microcosmic  salt  saturated  with  oxide  of  copper  communicates  a  beautiful 
green  colour  to  the  blow* pipe  fiame  on  the  addition  of  a  metallic  iodide  (Berzelius). 
Metallic  iodides  agitated  with  sulphuric  add  and  sulphide  of  carbon^  communicate 
an  amethyst-red  tint  to  the  latter. 

Very  few  metallic  iodides  remain  unaltered  in  contact  with  toater:  such,  however,  is 
the  case  with  the  iodides  of  bismuth,  lead,  copper,  and  several  of  the  noble  metals. 
Some  of  them  are  converted  by  water  into  an  oxide,  which  is  precipitated,  and  hydri- 
odic acid  which  dissolves  in  the  water  (iodide  of  tin) :  or  into  a  precipitated  compound- 
of  iodide  and  oxide  of  the  metal,  and  a  solution  of  the  iodide  in  aqueous  hydriodic  acid 
(the  iodides  of  antimony  and  tellurium).  Most  metallic  iodides  are  perfectly  soluble 
in  water  ;  and  the  solution  may  be  regarded  as  containing  either  the  unaltered  iodide, 
or  a  hydriodate  of  the  oxide  formed  by  double  decomposition  (e.g,  the  iodides  of  the 
alkali* metals,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  &c). 

The  soluble  iodides  are  extremely  poisonous.  When  evaporated  out  of  contact  of  air, 
they  generally  leave  anhydrous  metallic  iodides,  which  partly  separate  in  the 
crystalline  form  before  the  water  is  wholly  driven  off.  The  earthy  hydriodates, 
however,  are  resolved,  on  evaporation,  into  the  earthy  oxides  and  hydriodic  acid, 
which  escapes.  A  very  small  quantity  of  chlorine  colours  the  solution  yeUow  or 
brown,  by  partial  decomposition;  and  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  tidces  up  the 
whole  of  the  metal,  forming  a  chloride  (or  hydrochlorate),  and  separates  the  iodine, 
which  then  gives  a  blue  colour  with  starch  ;  a  still  larger  quantity  of  chlorine  gives 
the  liquid  a  paler  colour,  and  converts  the  separated  iodine  into  trichloride  of  iodine, 
which  does  not  give  a  blue  colour  with  starch,  and  frequently  enters  into  combination 
with  the  chloride  produced.  Strong  sidphuric  acid  and  somewhat  concentrated  nitric 
acid  colour  the  solution  yellow  or  brown ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  the  iodide  is  large, 
and  the  solution  much  concentrated  or  heated,  they  liberate  iodine,  which  partly 
escapes  in  violet  vapours.  Starch  mixed  with  the  solution,  even  if  it  be  veiy  dilute, 
is  turned  blue—permanently,  when  the  decomposition  is  effected  by  sulphuric  acid; 
for  a  time  only  when  it  is  effected  by  nitric  acid,  especiaUy  if  that  acid  be  added  in 
large  quantity.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  contains  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  very  likely 
to  be  the  case  with  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  it  does  not  produce  the  blue  colour,  even  when 
added  in  laige  excess.  If  a  liquid  in  which  iodine  is  present  (urine,  for  example) 
contains  much  organic  matter,  which  may  decompose  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  form 
sulphurous  acid,  it  will  not  produce  the  blue  colour  with  starch  and  sulphuric  acid 
unless  it  be  diluted  with  water  (Dupasquier,  J.  Pharm.  28,  218).  If  the  solution 
likewise  contains  a  salt  of  iodic  acid,  most  acids  produce  a  brown  colour  and  iodine; 
because,  by  virtue  of  their  affinity  for  the  base  of  the  iodate,  they  facilitate  the 
mutual  decomposition  of  the  hydriodic  and  iodic  acid :  IHO'  +  dHI  —  8H'0  4-  3P. 
The  senaration  of  iodine,  and  the  blueing  of  the  starch  likewise  takes  place  on  adding 
hydrocnloric  acid  to  the  solution,  together  with  a  stannic,  ferric,  or  cupric  salt,  or  a 
salt  of  chromic  add.  Also,  if  the  solution  of  the  iodide  be  covered  with  gelatinous 
starch,  the  negative  pole  of  a  small  voltaic  battery  immersed  in  the  former,  and  the 
positive  pole  in  the  latter,  the  starch  is  turned  blue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  positive 
wire,  even  if  the  solution  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of  bromide  or  chloride  than 
of  iodide  (Steinberg,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxv.  288).  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  a  metallic 
iodide  contains  only  yj^  7^  part  of  iodine,  it  gives  a  strong  blue  colour  with  dilute 
gelatinous  starch,  on  t ne  addition  of  aqua-regia :  with  x^,Joo  P^^  ^^  iodine,  the 
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precipitate  is  Tiolet ;  with  f7sJ,Q^«  roee-coloured ;  and  with  KTvis?*  <^  V^^  roee-ooloar  is 
produced  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  (Hart in g,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xzii.  46).  If  the 
solution  likewise  contains  a  large  quantity  of  metallic  chloride,  the  blueing  of  the  starch 
is  not  readily  produced  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  chloride  of  iodine :  in  this  case,  a  solution  of  starch  in  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  added  to  the  solution  of  the  iodide,  and  then  a  yeiy  small  quantity  of 
chlorine  water,  the  liquid  being  stirred  at  the  same  time.    (Berzelius.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  an  iodide  mves  a  brown  precipitate  with  salts  of  bis* 
muth :  orange-yellow  with  lead-salU ;  dirty- white  with  cuprotts  salts,  and  also  with 
eupric  salts,  especially  on  the  addition  of  sulphurous  add ;  greenish-yellow  with  mer- 
euroua  salts ;  scarlet  with  mercuric  salts ;  yellowish-white  with  «t7twr-salts ;  lemon-yellow 
with  geld  salts;  brown  with  flatinic  salts,  first  however  turning  the  liquid  dark  brown- 
red  ;  and  black  with  salts  of  palladium^  even  when  extremely  dilute.  All  these  preci- 
pitates consist  of  metallic  iodidet^  many  of  them  soluble  in  excess  of  the  soluble 
iodide :  the  silver  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  add  and  very  little  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

When  iodine  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of  hydriodic  acid,  the  liquid 
takes  up  an  additional  quantity  of  iodine,  equal,  according  to  B  a  up  (J.  Phimn. 
ix.  46)  to  that  which  it  ahn^ady  contains.  It  thereby  acquires  a  dariL-orown  colour, 
and  is  supposed  by  some  chemists  to  contain  a  metallie  polviodide  or  a  salt  of  hydri- 
odotts  acid;  but  the  affinity  by  which  the  iodine  is  retained  is  very  feeble. 

Many  metallic  iodides  absorb  ammonia  in  definite  proportions,  forming  compounds 
which  may  be  regarded  as  iodides  of  ammonium-molecules,  having  part  of  the  hy- 
drogen replaced  by  a  metal. 

&me  of  these  compounds  unite  with  the  oxides  of  the  corresponding  metals,  forming 
oxy iodides,  e,g,  antimony  and  tellurium. 

Metallic  iodides  also  unite  with  one  another,  forming  double  iodides  or  iodine- 
salts. 

XOBIBBBy  OSOAJnC. — 1.  Acid.  The  iodides  of  add  organic  radides  have  not 
been  much  studied.  Iodide  of  acetyl,  C^H'OI,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
phosphorus  on  acetate  of  potassium  or  acetic  anhydride ;  and  iodide  of  benzoyl,  (7H*0I, 
by  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium  on  chloride  of  benzoyl.  These  acid  iodides  re- 
semble the  corresponding  dilorides,  but  are  much  more  easily  decomposible. 

2.  Alcoholic,  lodhydriCf  or  Hydriodic  ethers.  The  monatomic  alcoholic  iodides 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  hydnodic  acid,  or  iodide  of  phosphorus,  on  the  corre- 
sponding alcohols,  and  by  that  of  hydriodic  add  on  the  corresponding  diatomic  hydro- 
carbons, ejg,  iodide  of  amyl,  C*H"I,  from  amylene,  C^H**,  and  hydriodic  acid.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  iodides  obtained  by  this.last  process  are  really  identical, 
or  only  isomeric  with  those  obtained  from  the  alcohols  (p.  286). 

The  monatomic  alcoholic  iodides  are  less  stable  than  corresponding  chlorides,  some- 
time decomposing  under  the  infiuence  of  lights  into  the  alcohol-radicle  and  free  iodine, 
e.g.  iodide  of  ethyl. 

Heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  certain  metals,  viz.  eiine,  potassium^  or  sodium,  they 
yield  a  metallic  iodide  and  the  alcohol-radicle :  e,  g.  zinc  with  iodide  of  ethyl ;  potassium 
or  sodium  with  iodide  of  tetryl.  With  mercury,  tin,  lead,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  a  few 
other  metals,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  or  of  the  sun's  rays,  they  yield  the  iodides  of 
oi^no-metallic  bodies ;  thus,  iodide  of  ethyl,  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  with  strips  of 
tinfoil,  and  heated  tn  a  sealed  tube  to  180^,  or  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  concentrated 
by  a  lens  or  mirror,  yields  iodide  of  stannethyl,  (C*H*)*Sn'l*  (ii.  236).  Sometimes 
the  organo-metallic  compound  thus  formed  acts  fiirther  on  the  iodide,  giving  rise  to 
new  products  (ii.  533,  536).  Similar  reactions  take  place  when  the  alcoholic  iodides 
are  heated  with  the  arsenides,  antimonides,  stannides,  &c.  of  potassium  or  sodium,  the 
organo-metaUic  radicles  being  then  formed  with  greater  facility,  because  the  alkali- 
metal  unites  with  the  iodine. 

The  alcoholic  iodides,  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  ammonia,  yield  a  mixture  of  the 
iodides  of  various  ammonium-bases,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonium  is  more 
or  less  replaced  by  the  alcohol-radicle ;  thus,  iodide  of  methyl  with  ammonia,  yields  a 
mixture  of  the  iodides  of  ammonium,  and  of  methyl-,  dimethyl-,  trimethyl-,  and  tetrame- 
thyl-ammonium.  With  primary  and  secondary  monaTnines  and  diamines,  they  react  in 
a  similar  manner,  the  reaction  becoming  less  complex  as  the  amine  itself  is  of  a  higher 
order.  With  tertiary  monamines  they  unite  directly,  yieldine  the  iodides  of  ammonium- 
bases  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  wholly  replaced  by  the  alcohol-radide,  e,g, 

(C«H»)«N  +   C«H»I     -     (C«H»)<NI 
Triethyl-         Icdideof       Iodide  of  tetrethyl- 
amine.  ethyl  axnmoDium. 

Similarly  with  tertiary  phosphines,  arsines,  stihines,  &c. 
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Alooholie  iodides  treated  with  potamum-  or  sodium-alcokols  yield  the  oxides  of 
alcohol-radicles,  thus : 

(?H»I     +     C*H*NaO         «        Nal     +     (C«H»)«0 
Iodide  or  EthylHte  of  EthTlic 

ethyl.  sodium.  oxide. 

CH«I     +     C?H»NaO        -        Nal     +     CH».C«H».0 

Iodide  of  BthyUteof  Methyl- ethy lie 

methyl.  sodium.  oxide. 

With  nlver-salta  of  organic  acids,  they  yield  compound  ethers,  e.ff.: 

^^^^     +         Ag  l^        -      Agl     +     ^^s    \0 

Iodide  of  Acetate  of  Acetate  of 

ethyl.  silver.  ethyl 

The  facility  with  which  the  alcoholic  iodides  are  decomposed  by  these  seTeral  reagents 
renders  them  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  other  compounds  of  the 
alcohol-radicles. 

Diatamie  Alcoholie  Iodides. — The  iodides  of  the  oleflnes,  OH^^I*  which  are  the 
only  known  compounds  of  this  group,  are  produced  by  direct  combination ;  also  by  passing 
the  yapours  of  the  corresponding  monatomic  alcoholic  iodides  through  a  red-hot 
tube ;  e.g, : 

2(PE.1     -     C*H<P  +   C*H*  +   H«; 

and  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  the  diatomic  alcohols  (ii.  678).  The  few 
which  have  been  prepared  are  crystalline  solids,  easily  resolved  into  iodine  and  the 
diatomic  alcohol-radicle,  the  decomposition  taking  place  slowly,  even  at  ordinary  trm- 
pemturesw  They  are  completely  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  iodated 
hydrocarbons;  e^.,  iodide  of  ethylene,  C'H^P,  is  resolved  into  hydriodic  acid,  HI,  and 
iodethylene,  C'E^L  Their  reactions  with  ammonia  have  not  been  much  examined,  but 
they  am>ear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  bromides.  (See  Etbylene- 
BASES,  11.  585.) 

3.  The  organo^metallie  iodides  resemble  the  corresponding  bromides  and 
chlorides ;  they  are  obtained  in  the  manner  above  described  by  the  actioD  of  metals  and 
alloys  on  the  alcoholie  iodides  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  light. 

XOBIBS8  OF  mr&OOXir.    See  loDAMiDES  (p.  208). 

XOBXBaS  OF  FBOSFBORV8,  SB&BVZVM,  SVXiVBUS,  and   TSXAV- 

See  these  several  elements. 

Atomic  weighty  127.  Symbol,  J. — ^This  element  was  discovered  in  1812, 
by  M.  Courtois,  of  Paris,  in  the  mother-liquor  of  kelp  from  which  carbonate  of  soda 
had  been  prepared.  Its  chemical  properties  were  examined  by  Clement  and 
Desormes  (Ann.  Chim.  Ixxxviil  304^  and  afterwards  more  complet<>ly  by  Davy 
(PhiL  Trans.  1814,  i.  74)  and  Gay-Lussac  (Ann.  Chim.  Ixxxviii.  311,  319;  xci.  6). 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  tor  (violet)^  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its 
vapour. 

Iodine  exists  in  maiiy  salt-springs  and  other  mineral  waters ;  also  in  sea-water, 
which  is  the  great  source  of  it.  The  proportion  of  iodine  in  sea-water  is,  however,  so 
minute,  that  it  can  only  be  detected  by  operating  upon  very  large  quantities ;  but  it 
becomes  stored  up  in  the  bodies  of  marine  plants  and  animals,  especially  in  certain 
algse,  the  Fucus  palmatus,  for  example.  These  plants  are  collected  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  Jersey, and  other  places,  and  burnt  to  ashes  in  a  shallow  pit  to  form  kelp  or 
varec,  a  substance  which  was  formerly  valued  chiefly  for  the  carbonate  of  sodium  that 
it  yielded;  but  now  that  this  salt  is  mote  eoonomictuly  manufactured  from  chloride  of 
sodium,  kelp  is  chiefly  valued  for  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  the  iodine  obtained 
from  it,  especially  the  latter.  Iodine  exists  in  kelp  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  iodide  of  sodium,  which,  being  much  more  soluble  than  the  other  constituents^ 
remain  in  the  mother-liquor  after  Uie  carbonates  and  chlorides  have  crystallised  out. 

Iodine  has  also  been  found  in  certain  land-plants ;  e.g.,  in  tobacco,  and  in  a  species 
of  Salsola,  growing  in  the  floating  gardens  on  the  fresh-water  lakes  near  the  city  of 
Mexico. 

Various  marine  animals  also  contain  iodine,  viz.,  the  common  sponge,  the  horse- 
sponge  ;  various  species  of  SerttUaria,  Tubtdaria,  Rhieostoma,  Oyaim,  Doris,  Venus,  and 
oysters.  It  is  also  contained  in  cod-liver  oil,  the  pale  oil  containing,  according  to  De 
Jongh,  0*0374  percent,  iodine,  the  pale  brown  oil  0*0406,  and  the  brown  oil  0*0295  per  cent. 

Iodine  is  likewise  found  in  several  minerals,  viz.,  as  iodide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of 
silver ;  as  iodide  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  magnesium,  in  Chili  saltpetre ;  as  iodide  of 
calcium  or  magnesium  in  certain  dolomites ;  in  the  rock-salt  of  Halle  in  the  Tyrol, 
probably  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  sodium ;  and  sublimes  as  iodide  of  ammonium, 
together  with  sal-ammoniac,  in  the  burning  coal-mine  of  Commentry. 

Vol.  m.  U 
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Iodide  of  ammoniiim  has  been  fomid  in  gas-water,  in  the  ooke  left  in  the  retorts, 
and  in  the  ashes  of  ooal  and  peat  from  Tarions  localities. 

Chatin  (Compt  rend.  xxx.  352;  xxxi.  280;  zxxii.  669;  xzziii.  619,  529,  581)  has 
found  iodine  in  the  waters  of  various  streams  and  riven,  in  quantity  increasins  with 
the  proportion  of  iron  present^  and  more  abundantly  in  the  waters  of  volcanic  dis- 
tricts than  in  those  from  the  oolitic  and  limestone  formations ;  also  in  the  rain-water 
of  Paris,  Pisa,  Florence,  and  other  localities;  but  none  in  the  rain-water  of  moun- 
tainous distridts.  He  also  states  that  it  is  sometimes  present  in  the  air  in  certain 
localities;  but  Lohmeyer  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  vi.  237),  Macadam  (Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J. 
vi.  166)  and  others  have  failed  to  detect  its  presence  in  the  air.  Macadam  has  found 
iodine  in  commercial  potash,  in  various  samples  of  alkaline  carbonates  (used  as  reagents) 
in  the  ashes  of  wood- charcoal,  in  coals,  and  in  numerous  plants. 

Preparation, — I.  From  varec  or  kdp.  The  material  is  exhausted  with  hot  water ; 
the  solution  is  freed  as  much  as  possible,  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  from  the  crys- 
tallised salts  contained  in  it  (chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  of 
sodium,  sulphate  of  sodium,  &c.);  and  the  mother-liquor — which,  besides  iodide  of 
sodium,  still  contains  sulphide  and  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  and  a  portion  of  the  salts 
already  mentioned* — ^is  subjected  to  one  of  the  following  processes :  1.  It  is  heated  in 
a  subhming  apparatus  with  oU  of  vitriol : 

2NaI  +  2B?80*     =     Na«SO*  +   2H«0  f  SO*  +  P. 

This  method  is  not  very  advanta^us,  because  the  sulphurous  acid  evolved  acts  upon 
the  iodine  and  the  water  which  is  present^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  hydriodic 
and  sulphuric  acids.    (Soubeiran.) 

2.  The  mother-liquor  is  heated  in  a  subliming  apparatus  with  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  sulphuric  acid  (Wo  lias  ton) : 

2NaI  +   2H«S0*  +  Mn*0«  -  Na^SO*  +  Mn^SO*  +  2HK)  +  P. 

Mr.  Whytelaw,  of  Glasgow,  adds  one  measure  of  oU  of  vitriol,  carefully  and  in  small 
portions  at  a  time,  to  eight  measures  of  the  mother-liquor  contained  in  a  leaden  boiler 
— whereupon,  carbonic  imhydride  and  sulphydric  acid  (from  the  sulphide  of  sodium)  are 
first  evolved ;  and,  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  sulphurous  anhydride 
(from  the  hyposulphite  of  sodium)  escapes,  and  sulphur  is  precipitated.  He  then 
pours  off  the  liquid  from  the  ciystaUised  sulphate  of  sodium  into  a  leaden  cylinder 
placed  horizontally  in  a  sand-bath,  and  fitted  with  a  head,  the  beak  of  which  passes 
into  the  first  of  three  tubulated  receivers  luted  one  into  the  other ;  heats  the  mixture 
to  65^  C.  (149°  F.);  and,  after  adding  the  peroxide  of  manj^anese  and  putting  on  the 
head,  gradually  raises  the  temperati^  to  100^,  but  not  higher,  because  at  118°  0. 
(244°  F.)  chloride  of  iodine  begins  to  distil  over.  Sometimes  also  cyanide  of  iodine 
collects  in  the  last  receiver  in  white,  needle-shaped  crystals.  The  liquid  which  remains 
in  the  retort  still  contains  iodine,  and  on  cooling,  deposits  czystals  of  iodide  of  lead  and 
double  iodide  of  lead  and  sodium. 

3.  The  mother-liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  heated  with  peroxide  of 
manganese,  and  the  iodine  precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution  by  chlorine.  This  is 
Barruel'  s  method,  which  is  carried  out  as  follows : — The  r«}sidue  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating the  mother-liquor  to  dryness  is  mixed  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  peroxide  of 
manganese,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  an  iron  vessel  to  commencing  redness  (stirring 
all  the  while),  but  not  high  enough  to  cause  the  evolution  of  vapours  of  iodine ;  tbe 
heat  is  continued  till  a  sample  of  the  mixture  treated  with  sulpnuric  acid  no  longer 
evolves  sulphydric  acid  or  deposits  sulphur;  that  is  to  say,  till  the  whole  of  the 
sulphide  and  hyposulphite  of  sodium  are  converted  into  sulphate.  The  mass  is  then 
dissolved  in  sucn  a  quantity  of  water  that  the  solution  may  have  a  density  corre- 
sponding to  36°  of  Baum^'s  hydrometer;  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  the  filtered 
liquid,  which  is  constantly  stirred,  till  a  sample  treated  with  more  chlorine  no  longer 
gives  a  precipitate  of  iodine  (excess  of  chlorine  would  convert  the  iodine  into  chloride 
and  redissolve  it),  and  the  pulverulent  precipitate  of  iodine  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  purified  by  sublimation.  Mohr  is  of  opmion  that  a  loss  of  iodine  may  occur  in 
this  process  during  the  heating  of  the  evaporated  residue  with  manganese. 

4.  The  motherSiquor  is  precipitated  oy  a  copper-salt  and  metallic  iron,  and  t^ie 
cuprous  iodide  heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  (Soubeiran).  The  mother^liquor 
is  diluted  with  water,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  is  produced : 

2NaI  +  Cu'SO*     -     Na«SO*  +  Cu«I  +  I; 
the  liquid  containing  the  free  iodine  is  separated  by  decantation  and  washing  from 

*  A  mother-liquor  from  varre.  exmnlned  by  Soubeiran,  cont«lned  no  carbonate  or  lulphate;  the  prin- 
cipal lalU  contained  la  it.  In  adoitlon  to  the  Iodides,  were  the  nirratee  of  calcium  and  magiieaium. 
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the  precipitated  eaprous  iodide,  and  mixed  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  iion  filings  till 
it  no  longer  smeUs  of  iodine : 

I  +  Cu«SO*  +  Fe»     «     Cu«I  +  Fe«SO^ 

and  the  cuprous  iodide  thus  produced  is  quicklj  separated  bj  elutriation  from  the 
excess  of  iron-filings  and  from  the  liquid,  before  the  ferrous  sulphate  has  time  to 
oxidate  in  the  air.  The  two  portions  of  iodide,  obtained  as  above,  are  next  dried  at 
a  gentle  heat  (a  stronger  heat  would  decompose  the  cuprous  iodide,  since  it  is  mixed 
with  basic  feme  sulphate,  and  erolye  iodine) ;  the  whole  is  mixed  with  twice  or  three 
times  its  weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  farm  it  into  a  paste ;  and  the  mixture  is  strongly  heated  in  a  subliming  apparatus : 

Cu»I  +  l£nK)«  +  2SRK>*    «     Cu«0«  +  Mn»SO*  +  I; 

or  the  sulphuric  acid  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  stronger  heat  applied : 

2Cu*I  +   8Mn*0«     -     Cu«0  +   2Mn"0»  +  P. 

In  both  cases,  the  iodine  which  passes  orer  is  accompanied  by  water  derived  from 
the  hydrated  cuprous  iodide,  from  the  sulphate  ot  calcium  precipitated  with  it,  and 
from  the  snlphunc  acid  when  it  is  used  in  the  process.  This  water  holds  in  solution  a 
portion  of  the  iodine,  which  may  be  again  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  copper.  By  this 
process,  100  pts.  of  Uie  mother-liouor  yield  1  pt  of  iodine. 

II.  From  the  moiher4iquor  of  the  CaUche  of  P«rt<w^This  mother-liquor  contains, 
according  to  Beichaidf  s  analysis : 


Nitrate  of  sodium 

.    23*300 

Chloride  of  sodium 

.       8-694 

Sulphate  of  magnesium 
Chloride  of  magnesium 

.      2*214 

.       1121 

lodate  of  sodium 

.       0*440 

Water,  given  off  at  100<^     . 

.    67-406 

Combined  water  (and  loss)  . 

.       6-925 

100000 

According  to  Gruneberg  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ix.  172),  part  of  the  iodine  in  this  liquid  is 
in  the  form  of  iodide  of  masnesixmi,  which  is  decomposed,  during  the  evaporation,  into 
magnesia  and  hydriodic  acid,  thereby  occasioning  loss  of  iodine;  this  however  may  be 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  caustic  soda.  The  Uquor  is  then  treated  with  iron  filings 
and  sulphate  of  copper  (as  in  Soubeiran*s  method)  till  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is 
precipitated  as  ferrous  and  cuprous  iodide : 

2NaI0«  +  Cu^30«  +  Fe^*   -   Cu«I  +  Fe»I  +  Fe«SO*  +  6Fe«0  f  Na«0 ; 
lodatoof 
sodittm. 

and  the  precipitate,  which  also  contains  oxyehloride  of  copper,  is  distilled  with  peroxide 
of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  receiver  contains  ciyetals  of  iodine  and  chloride 
of  iodij^  The  latter  is  heated  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  which  separates  all  the 
iodine,  with  formation  of  chloride  and  chlorate  of  potassium. 

Jaequelin  and  Favre  extract  the  iodine  from  the  mother-liquors  of  caliche  and  com- 
mercial nitrate  of  sodium,  by  the  following  process,  founded  on  the  action  of  sulphurous 
add  on  the  iodates : 

2MgI0«  +  6H^0«    -     Mg«80*  +  4H«S0*  +  H«0  +  P. 

The  solution  of  the  nitre  having  been  concentrated  to  36^  or  37^  Bm.,  a  sample  of  it  is 
mixed  with  aqueous  sulphurous  add,  cautiously  and  with  constant  stirring,  until  all  the 
iodine  is  precipitated  ;  the  quantity  of  sulphurous  add  used  is  then  noted;  and  from 
the  data  Uius  obtained,  the  manu&cturin^  operations  are  managed. 

The  solution  of  the  nitre  is  run  into  a  cistern  built  of  stone  or  fire-bricks,  and  closed 
with  a  cover  coated  on  the  under  side  with  glass  plates.  The  cistern  is  fitted  with  an 
agitator,  having  stonewaro  arms  worked  from  above  through  the  cover,  while  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  is  being  mixed  with  the  liquid.  The  iodine  which  predpitates 
is  collecteo,  washed,  and  sublimed  as  above. 

If  the  iodine  is  present  in  the  form  of  iodide  and  iodate  together,  both  chlorine  and 
sulphurous  add  must  be  employed,  the  necessary  quantities  having  been  previously 
ascertained  by  test-samples.  If  the  iodate  is  present  in  the  largest  proportion,  the 
chlorine- water  is  first  used,  and  then  the  aqueous  sulphurous  acid;  but  when  the  iodate 
is  the  chief  ingredient,  the  order  of  treatment  is  reversed. 

III.  From  Mineral  waters, — The  quantity  of  iodine  existing  in  certain  mineral 
waters  and  in  spent  artifidally  iodised  baths  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  charcoal, 
which  completely  precipitates  free  iodine  on  the  surface  of  its  particles,  where  it 
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remainfl  fixed  like  a  djQ  upon  doth,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  heat^  by  chlorine, 
or  by  water  or  alcohol  either  hot  or  cold.  Animal  charcoal  acts  moet  powerfully,  but 
lamp-black  is  recommended  for  the  puipose  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  its 
state  of  fine  division.  The  water  containing  the  iodine-compound  having  been  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  sulphuric  to  2  pts.  nitric  acid,  to  set  the  iodine  free,  is 
run  on  to  a  filter  filled  with  charcoal,  and  the  charcoal  thus  iodised  is  placed  upon 
another  filter,  where  it  is  mixed  with  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron,  whereby  the  iodine  is 
converted  into  soluble  iodide  of  iron,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  eva- 
porating in  a  current  of  hydro^n,  or  distilled  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  usual  way,  to  obtain  iodine. 

Purification. — ^The  iodine  obtained  by  either  of  the  preceding  processes  may  be 
purified  by  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  pressing  between  paper,  drying 
and  subliming  a  second  time.  According  to  Serullas,  the  io£ne  of  commerce  may  he 
completely  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  filtration,  and  precipitation  with  water. 

For  farther  details  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  iodine,  see  Bichardson  and  Watts^s 
Chemical  Technology,  voL  L  part  3,  pp.  662-676. 

Properties, — ^Iodine  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  crystalline  solid,  having  a  greyish- 
black  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  like  plumbago  or  specular  iron-ore.  It  is  transparent 
only  in  very  thin  slices,  and  then  appears  red  by  transmitted  light  It  is  very  soft, 
and  easily  pulverised.  It  dystallises  by  sublimation  in  large  brilliant^  rhomboidal 
plates,  or  in  donated  octahedrons.  Finer  crystals  are  obtained  from  solution,  as  by 
exposing  to  the  air  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydnodic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  iodine  in  ether. 
The  crystals  belong  to  the  trimetric  system,  having  their  axes  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  3  :  2. 

Iodine  melts  at  107°  G.  (224*6  F.),  and  solidifies  in  a  lamellated  mass  on  cooling. 
It  boils  (when  immersed  in  strone  sulphuric  acid)  between  176°  and  180°  C.  (347°- 
366°  F.).  In  the  open  air  it  volatilises  at  ordinary  temperatures,  especially  when 
moist,  difiusinff  an  odour  having  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  chlorine,  but 
easily  distinguished  from  it.  Its  vapour  has  a  splendid  violet  colour  (hence  the  name 
of  the  substance).  The  saturated  vapour  is  so  deep-coloured,  that  a  stratum  four  inches 
thick  is  impervious  to  daylight  or  candlelight  The  colour  is  seen  to  great  advantage 
when  a  quantity  of  iodine  is  thrown  upon  a  hot  brick.  Iodine-vapour  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  gaseous  bodies,  its  specific  gravity  refeired  to  air  as  unity  being  8*716 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Dumas,  and  127  x  0*0693  «  8*801  by  calculation 
£rom  the  atomic  weignt 

Iodine  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  toater,  1  pt  of  iodine  requiring  7,000  pts.  of  water 
to  dissolve  it  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  more  readily, 
forming  dark  brown  liquids.  The  alcoholic  solution  yields  crystals  of  iodine  bv  eva- 
poration, and  is  decomposed  by  water,  which  throws  down  the  iodine  as  a  brown 
powder.  Iodine  also  dissolves  with  facility  in  water  containing  soluble  iodides^  or 
nitrate  or  chloride  of  ammonium,  the  solutions  having  a  deep  rad  colour.  A  liquid 
containing  20  grains  of  iodine  and  30  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  is  known  as  Lugol's  solution,  and  is  preferred  in  medicine  to  the  alcoholic 
tincture,  because  it  is  not  decomposed  by  dilution  with  water.  Iodine  is  soluble  in 
sulphide  of  carbon,  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  it  being  sufficient  to  impart  to  the  liquid  a 
ve^  rich  violet  tint. 

ifodine  in  its  chemical  reactions  resembles  chlorine  and  bromine,  but  is  less  energetic, 
and  is  displaced  from  most  of  its  combinations  by  either  of  those  bodies.  It  destroys 
colouring  matters  but  slowly,  and  does  not  decompose  water  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays.  It  exerts  a  destructive  action  on  organic  tissues,  producing  a  deep  yellow 
brown  stain  on  the  skin,  paper,  &c.  This  colour  disappears  after  a  while  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  if  the  contact  has  not  been  too  much  prolonged. 

Iodine  forms  with  starch  a  compound  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  soluble  in  pure  water, 
but  insoluble  in  acid  and  alkaline  solutions.  Its  production  afibrds  an  exceedingly 
delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  iodine.  If  the  iooine  is  in  the  free  state,  the  blue 
colour  is  at  once  produced,  but  if  it  is  in  combination  as  a  soluble  iodide,  no  coloration 
takes  place  till  the  iodine  is  liberated  by  chlorine  or  nitrous  acid  (see  Iodidss,  Mbtaixic, 
p.  287).  The  blue  compound  is  decolorised  at  a  temperature  of  70°  or  80°  C.  (168°- 
176°  F.),  but  recovers  its  colour  as  the  liquid  cools. 

Iodine  is  employed  in  the  laboratory  for  many  chemical  preparations,  and  as  a  test  for 
starch.  It  was  first  introduced  into  medidne  by  Goindet  of  Geneva,  who  employed  it 
with  success  for  the  treatment  of  goitre,  either  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  in  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  or  as  iodide  of  sodium ;  and  since  that  application,  most  mineral 
waters  to  which  the  virtue  of  curing  goitre  was  ascribed,  have  been  found  to  contain 
iodine  (Boussingault,  Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  liv.  163).  On  the  other  hand,  Lohmeyer 
(PhiL  Mag.  [4]  vi.  237)  failed  to  detect  iodine  in  the  air  and  water  of  certain  moun- 
tainous districts  which  are  peculiarly  free  from  goitre.  Iodine  appears  to  have  a  specific 
action  in  causing  the  absorption  of  glandular  swellings,  and  is  also  administered  as  a 
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tonic    Iodine  swallowed  in  the  solid  state  causes  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  death. 

Iodine  is  extensiTelj  used  in  photography.  The  sensitive  film  of  the  daguerreotype 
plate  consists  of  iodide  of  silver,  produced  by  ezposinff  a  polished  plate  of  the  metal  to 
the  action  of  iodine-Tapour ;  and  surfaces  of  paper,  comxlion,  albumin,  &c.  are  rendered 
capable  of  taking  photogn4)hic  pictures  by  dipping  them  first  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  then  in  iodide  (or  sometimes  bromide)  of  potassium. 

ZOBZn»  BXOBKZ9BS  OF.  Iodine  forms  with  bromine  a  solid,  volatile, 
crystalline  compound,  probably  a  protobromide,  IBr  (B  a  lard),  and  with  excess  of 
bromine,  adaorkbrown  hquid,  soluble  in  water,  probably  a  pentabromide,  IBr*  ^Lowig). 
On  exposing  the  pentabromide  together  witli  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  a  temperature 
below  0^,  a  crystalline  hydrate  is  formed  which  at  +  4°  is  resolved  into  water  and 
bromide  of  iodine.     (L  o  w  i  g. ) 

ZODZHBp  OB&OSZBBS  OV.  Iodine  unites  directly  with  chlorine,  forming  a 
protochloride  and  a  trichloride^  and  perhaps  also  a  pentachloride.  There  is  also  a 
tetrachloride  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  protochloride. 

Proto^lilorlde.  ICl — Of  this  compound  toere  are  said  to  be  two  modifications, 
one  liquid  at  common  temperatures,  the  other  solid ;  but  the  differences  observed  are 
perhaps  due  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  foreign  substances,  or  to  slight 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  chlorine  and  iodine.  It  is  obtained: — 1.  By 
passing  dry  chlorine  gas  oyer  dry  iodine  till  the  whole  is  liquefied,  but  no  longer.  — 
2.  By  distilline  iodine  with  chlorate  of  potassium,  oxyeen  being  then  evolved,  the  proto- 
chloride  distilling  over,  and  a  mixture  of  chloride^  io<ute,  and  perchlorate  of  potassium 
remaining  behind  (Berzelius): 

p  +  3Kcio»   -   Kao*  +  Kio*  +  Kca  +  o»  +  la. 

The  protochloride  of  iodine  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  described  as  a 
reddish-brown  oily  liquid,  and  nothing  is  said  about  its  solidification  (GmdirCs 
Handhookt  iL  846).  According  to  J.  Trapp  also  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixiii.  108),  the 
liquid  protochloride  obtained  as  above  does  not  solidify.  But  P.  Schiltzenberger 
(Zeitscnr.  Ghem.  Pharm.  1862,  p.  1)  by  passing  dry  chlorine  in  the  cold  oyer  dry 
iodine  (100  grms.)  tUl  it  was  liquefied,  then  adding  more  iodine  (60  grms.),  distillinff 
between  100°  and  102^,  and  rectifying  between  the  same  limits,  obtained  a  liquid 
which  crystallised  in  long  needles  when  cooled  to  10^  in  an  open  yessdl,  but  if  sealed 
up  in  a  flask  before  it  had  time  to  solidify,  retained  its  fluidity  for  24  hours  even  when 
cooled  to  between  2®  and  8^,  and  when  the  flask  was  opened,  soUdified  suddenly,  with 
rise  of  temperature,  like  a  supersaturated  solution  of  Glauber*s  salt  The  crystals 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  melted  at  30°  and  solidified  again  at  26°.  A  similar  result 
was  obtained  by  introducing  31  grms.  of  iodine  into  a  fiask  containing  8*7  grms.  of 
chlorine  (quantities  proportional  to  the  atomic  weights).  The  whole  of  the  chlorine 
was  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  liquid  was  formed  which  remained  unaltered  for  many 
hours  at  6°  or  6°,  but  ultimately  solidified  completely. — ^By  distilling  iodine  with 
chlorate  of  potassium,  Schiitaenberger  likewise  obtained  a  dark-coloured  liquid  which 
quickly  crystallised. 

Trapp  (loc.  eit.)  has  also  obtained  the  protochloride  of  iodine  in  the  solid  state  by 
strongly  heating  iodine  in  a  retort  till  it  mehed,  and  passing  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine 
into  uie  iodine-yapour  till  all  the  iodine  had  disappeared ;  the  upper  part  of  the  retort 
then  became  filled  with  a  thick  red-brown  vapour,  and  the  solid  protochloride  of  iodine 
collected  in  the  receiver  in  large,  hyacinth-red,  transparent  prisms  and  tables^  which 
melted  at  26°  to  a  red-brown  oily  liquid. 

Protochloride  of  iodine  is  very  volatile ;  has  a  pungent  odour  of  chlorine  and  iodine; 
attacks  the  eyes  strongly ;  tastes  slightly  acid,  strongly  astringent  and  biting ;  stains 
the  skin  deep-yellow,  and  produces  smarting.  It  decolorises  indigo  and  litmus^  but 
does  not  giye  a  blue  colour  with  starch.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  according  to 
Gay-Lussac,  dissolves  easily  in  water  without  decomposition ;  according  to  Schiitzen- 
bercer,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  iodic  and  hydrochloric 
acicu^  with  separation  of  iodine,  and  formation  of  an  iodised  compound,  which  remains 
dissolved  in  tne  water,  but  may  be  extracted  therefrom  by  ether.  The  protochloride 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether^  forming  yellow  solutions. 

Protochloride  of  iodine  sometimes  decomposes  spontaneously  into  the  tetrachloride 
and  free  iodine:  4IC1  i-  ICl*  -i-  P  (Eammerer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxiii.  88). — ^When 
heated,  it  gives  off  the  trichloride,  leaving  a  residue  of  pure  iodine :  8IC1  s  ICl'  +  P 
(Kane,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  x.  430).  Sulphurous  and  sulpkydric  acids  decompose  it  with 
separation  of  iodine.  With  aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis  it  yields  a  chloride 
and  iodate  and  free  iodine : 

6KH0   +  6ICI     -     6Ka   +  KIO»  +  8H«0  +  P, 

the  iodine  however  dissolving  in  excess  of  the  alkali  in  the  form  of  iodide  and  iodatei 
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— With  aqtieons  or  alcoholic  aminoniaf  it  yields  Tarious  iodamides  (the  so-called  iodides 
of  nitrogen  (p.  289),  according  to  the  proportions  used  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
reaction  takes  place,  e.ff. : 

3IC1  +    NH»  »  3HC1  +  NP.    (Mitscherlich.) 

2IC1  +    NH>  -  2HC1  +  NHP. 

ICl  +    NH«  -  Ha  +  NH«I. 

3ia   +  2NH>  »  3HC1  +  NI«.NH«.    (Bunsen.) 

Mercurio  chloride  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  protochloride  of  iodine 
throws  down  mercuric  iodide,  leaying  trichloride  of  iodine  in  solution  (Kane) : 

ICl  +  Hga    =    Hgl  +  ia» 

Stannova  chloride  added  in  small  quantity  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  pre- 
cipitates iodine,  and  is  converted  into  stannic  chloride;  but  on  adding  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  stannous  chloride,  the  iodine  disappeare,  and  stannous  iodide  separates 
in  brilliant  orange-coloured  needles  (Kane) : 

2IC1  +    SnOT     =        P  +    SnCl*. 
2ia  +  SSnCl«     -    Snl«  +  2SnCl*. 

Protochloride  of  iodine  acts  very  readily  on  many  organic  compounds,  the  chlorine 
taking  up  an  atom  of  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  toe  iodine  taking  its 
place.  In  this  way,  many  io^ne-substitution-compounds  may  be  obtained  which  could 
not  be  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  alone ;  e.  ff,,  iodoOTromeoonic  acid,  OH'IO*,  from 
pyromeconie  acidy  C^H^O'  (J,  Brown,  Edinb.  Phil.  %:ans.  zzi.  [1]  49);  mono-  and 
di-iodophenic  acids,  from  pnenie  acid,  C*H*0  (Sengenwald,  Compt  rend.  liv.  197). 
On  the  alcoholic  hydrides,  hydride  of  he^tyl  for  example,  protochloride  of  iodine  acts 
in  a  manner  opposite  to  that  just  mentioned,  conrerting  them  into  chlorides,  with 
elimination  of  nydriodic  acid  (Schorlemmer,  p.  144).  In  some  cases,  chloride  of 
iodine  unites  directly  with  an  organic  compound,  with  ethylene,  for  example,  forming 
chloriodide  of  ethylene,  C«H*C1I  (Maxwell  Simpson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.i.  278J. 
According  to  G-euther,  however  ^Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  123),  when  diy  coal-gas  is 

Sassed  over  fused  protocliloride  of  iodine,  the  ethylene  contained  in  it  is  converted  into 
ichloride  of  ethylene : 

OH*  +  2IC1     =     C«H*C1«  +  P. 

From  iodised  organic  compounds  it  sometimes  takes  away  one  or  more  atoms  of  iodine, 
replacing  them  by  chlorine ;  thus  it  converts  iodide  of  ethyl  into  chloride  of  ethyl 

(Geuther):  

C«H»I  +  la     -    C«H*Cl  +  P; 

di4odide  of  ethyletie  into  chloriodide  of  ethylene  (M  ax  well  Simpson): 

C«H*P  +   la     -     C*H*ia   +  P; 

or  into  diohloride  of  ethylene  (Geuther)  : 

C«H*P  +  2ia    =r    c«H*a«  +  I*. 

Bensene,  CH',  is  violently  attacked  by  protochloride  of  iodine,  yielding  chiefly 
crystalline  chlorinated  products  of  high  boiling  point,  together  with  iodated  bodies  and 
free  iodine. 

Trtelilofide.  Id'. — This  compound  is  produced: — 1.  By  treating  iodine  at  a 
sentle  heat  with  excess  of  chlorine  gas. — 2.  By  introducing  finely  divided  iodic  anhy- 
dride into  diT  hjrdrochloric  add  gas ;  the  mass  then  liquefies  and  boils,  and  on  cooling 
deposits  trichloride  of  iodine  in  long  needles  (Serullas) : 

I«0»  +   lOHCl     -     2ia«  +  6HK)  +  Cl«. 

Also  by  mixing  the  crystallised  iodic  acid  or  anhydride  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  trichloride  then  crystallising  out     (Soubeiran.) 

Trichloride  of  iodine  is  orange-yellow,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  after  fusion  in  long 
needles  (Serullas).  It  acts  on  other  substances  in  the  same  manner  as  the  protochloride 
(Kane);  decolorises  solution  of  indigo  (G-ay-Lussac);  does  not  turn  starcn  blue,  except 
on  the  addition  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  or  other  dechlorinating 
substance,  which  sets  the  iodine  free. 

It  melts  at  a  temperature  between  20^  and  25^,  evolving  chlorine  gas,  which  it  aeain 
absorbs  on  cooling  (Serullas).  In  contact  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  toater,  it  is 
partly  resolved  into  an  insoluble  yellowish  portion  (probably  a  mixture  of  trichloride 
of  iodine  and  iodic  anhydride),  and  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iodine  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Serullas) : 

4IC1«  +  61P0     =     lOHa  +   P0»  +   2ICL 

Trichloride  of  iodine  is  less  readily  dissolved  by  water  than  the  protochloride ;  the 
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saturated  solution  may  be  regarded  either  as  aqueous  trichloride  of  iodine — which  is 
the  more  probable  supposition ;  or  as  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  iodic  acid 
containing  free  iodine ;  or  as  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  add  and  an  acid  of  iodine 
which  contains  2  atoms  of  oxygen  (iodous  acid): 

6IC1«  +  9BP0     -     16HC1  +   3HI0«  +  P. 

Iodic  acid. 

or  ICl"  +  2HH>     =      3HC1  +     HIO«. 

loduus 
■old. 

A  similar  solution  is  obtained  on  passing  chlorine  gas  to  saturation,  through  1  pt.  of 
iodine  difinsed  in  4  pts.  of  water,  the  mixture  being  kept  cool,  and  th^  excess  of 
chlorine  afterwards  removed  by  a  current  of  atmospheric  air.  The  solution,  when 
saturated  with  chlorine  as  completely  as  possible,  has  a  bright  yellow  colour  and 
contains  rather  more  than  3  atoms  of  chlorine  to  1  atom  of  iodine,  because  the  water 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  iodic  acid 
(S  0  u  b  e  ir  a n).  Solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine  may  also  be  prepared  by  precipitating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  protochloride  with  mercuric  chloriae,  and  custilling  the 
liquid  after  decanting  it  from  the  precipitated  iodide  of  mercury. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine  is  gradually  mixed  with  sulphuric 
add,  and  the  vessel  kept  cool,  the  trichloride  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  curdy 
mass,  which  afterwards  assumes  an  orange-yellow  colour ;  on  heating  the  mixture,  it 
dissolves,  but  separatee  again  as  the  liquid  cools ;  on  distilline  the  mixture,  the  tri- 
chloride passes  over  (Serullas).  Ether  does  not  separate  trichloride  of  iodine  from 
an  aqueous  solution  (Dumas) ;  but  if  protochloride  of  iodine  is  also  present^  the  ether 
takes  up  the  trichloride  in  company  with  it,  provided  the  solution  is  not  too  dilute 
(Serullas).  An  aqueous  solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine  neutralised  with  a  fixed 
alkali,  yields  a  chloride,  an  iodate,  and  a  predpitate  of  iodine,  which  redissolves  in  an 
excess  of  alkali  in  the  form  of  iodide  and  iodate  (Liebig) : 

6ICP  +   18KH0     -     16KC1  +  3KI0»  +  P  +    9BP0. 

On  mixing  the  aqneous  solution  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  iodate  of  potassium 
and  then  adding  alcohol,  acid  iodate  of  potassium  is  precipitated  (Serullas).  An 
aqueous  solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine  agitated  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of 
silver,  yields  chloride  of  silver  and  iodic  acid ;  when  a  larger  quantity  of  oxide  of  silver 
is  used,  the  chloride  of  silver  is  mixed  with  iodate  (Serullas),  and  iodide  of  silver  is 
probably  formed  at  the  same  time : 

3IC1«  +  5Ag*0  +  HK)     -    9AgCl    v  Agl  +   2HI0». 

Silver-leaf  IB  converted  by  aqueous  trichloride  of  iodine  into  chloride  and  iodide  of 
silver  (Serullas).  When  aqueous  trichloride  of  iodine  is  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  a  predpitate  of  iodine  is  obtained,  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  tin-salt.  (Kane.) 
Trichloride  of  iodine  unites  with  metaUio  chlorides,  (F  ilh  ol.) 
Tetraoliloiidet  Id*. — ^Produced  by  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  liquid 
protochloride,  4IC1  ■-  ICl*  +  P.  Crystallises  in  red  octahedrons,  the  free  iodine 
separated  at  the  same  time  remaining  dissolved  in  the  mother>liquor.  (K  am  merer, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiii.  83.) 

Ventaoblarlde.  ICl^ — Not  known  in  the  free  state.  Dry  iodine  cannot  be  made  to 
combine  with  5  atoms  of  chlorine  (Liebig).  Iodine  diflhsed  in  4  pts.  of  water  does 
not  absorb  much  more  than  3  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  the  yellow  solution  obtained  yields  a 
precipitate  of  iodine  when  saturated  with  alkalis  (Soubeiran).  The  same  results  are 
obtained  when  the  quantity  of  water  is  8  or  10  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  iodine. 
If,  however,  the  iodine  be  difibsed  through  a  stiU  larger  quantitv  of  water,  20  pts.  for 
instance  (Soubeiran),  the  iodine  combines  with  5  atoms  of  chlorine ;  the  solution  in 
this  case  is  colourless,  or  merely  coloured  yellow  from  excess  of  chlorine,  which  may  be 
removed  by  a  current  of  air ;  it  exhibits  all  the  properties  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
and  iodic  adds  (Liebig,  Soubeiran,  L.  Thompson): 

P  +  CI"  +  6H«0     -     lOHCl  +  2HI0«. 

A  solution  of  the  same  kind  va  obtained  on  mixing  dilute  hydrochloric  and  iodic  adds. 
It  smells  strongly  of  chlorine  and  slowly  decolorises  a  solution  of  indigo  (Gay-Lussac). 
Strong  sulphuric  add  predpitates  trichloride  of  iodine  firom  it  and  liberates  chlorine. 
(Soubeiran.) 

ZOBZVa,  BBTBOTZOW  AVB  B8TZM3.TZOW  OF.  Iodine  in  the  f^e 
state  is  easily  recognised  by  the  violet  vapour  which  it  gives  off  when  heated,  and  bpr 
its  reaction  with  sUrch.    The  starch  for  this  purpose  should  be  perfectly  colourless ;  it 
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may  be  prepared  by  boiling  potato-starch  or  arrow-root  with  water  and  leaving  it  to 
cool  To  obtain  a  delicate  reagent,  B^champ  (Zeitschr.  Analyt.  Chem.  i.  466),  recom- 
mends the  following  mode  of  preparation.  Gelatinoas  starch  is  boiled  with  a  quantity 
of  concentrated  potash-lev  equal  to  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  starch  contained  in  it, 
till  it  has  become  perfectly  fluid ;  the  liquid  is  then  diluted  with  water,  supersatumtod 
with  acetic  acid,  and  precipitated  with  alcohol ;  and  the  bulky  precipitate  is  boiled  first 
with  alcohol  of  60  vol.  per  cent  then  washed,  first  with  alconol  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  then  with  pure  alcohol  of  the  same  strength,  and  dried.  For  use,  the  dried 
preparation  is  to  be  suspended  in  hot  water. 

When  iodine  exists  in  solution  in  the  form  of  hydriodic  acid  or  a  metallic  iodide,  it 
may  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  chlorine- wat^r,  sulphuric  add,  or  nitric  acid,  and 
will  then  give  the  blue  colour  with  starch.  When  chlonne-water  is  used,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  add  an  excess,  as  a  chloride  of  iodine  will  then  be  formed  which  will  not 
exhibit  the  starch  reaction.     (See  Iodides^  p.  287.) 

The  methods  of  detecting  iodine  in  insoluble  iodides,  and  in  presence  of  oxygen, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  &C.,  are  the  same  as  those  employed  when  it  is  to  be  estimated 
quantitatively. 

Quantitative  Estimatio n. — Iodine  in  the  free  state  is  best  determined  by  means 
of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  (see  Akaltsis,  Yolxticbtiuc,  i.  265).  When  it 
occurs  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of  hydriodic  acid  or  a  metallic  iodide,  it  may  either 
be  set  free  by  chhrine-water  and  estimated  volumetrically  in  the  same  manner ;  or  it  may 
be  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine  and  bromine  (i.  677t 
903).     100  pts.  of  iodide  of  sUver  correspond  to  64*128  pta.  of  iodine. 

It  may  also  be  precipitated  as  iodide  of  palladium,  by  mixing  the  solution  with 
chloride  or  nitrate  of  palladium.  A  black  precipitate  then  falls,  which  settles  down 
slowly  but  completely,  and  when  ifi;nited,  leaves  metallic  palladium,  100  pts.  of  which 
are  equivalent  to  239*62  pts.  of  iomne. 

This  last  method  of  precipitation  serves  also  to  separate  iodine  from  bromine  and 
chlorine.  If  the  chlorine  is  also  to  be  estimated,  the  precipitation  must  of  course  be 
made  with  nitrate  of  palladium,  not  with  chloride.  If  bromine  is  present  without 
chlorine,  the  iodine  must  be  precipitated  with  chloride  of  palladium,  because  the  nitrate 
would  precipitate  bromine  as  well  as  iodine ;  the  precipitation  of  the  bromine  may 
however  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  soluble  diloride.  To  estimate  the  chlorine 
and  bromine  in  the  filtered  liquid,  the  excess  of  palladium  is  removed  by  sulphydric 
acid  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  by  means  of  nitnc  acid  or  a  ferric  salt.  The  bromine 
and  chlorine  mav  then  be  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  precipitate  treated 
in  the  manner  already  described  (i.  903V  Iodine  may  also  be  estimated  in  presence 
ofchlorine  bv  the  method  already  descrioed  (i.  678^  for  the  estimation  of  bronune,  viz., 
by  precipitating  the  two  elements  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  heating  the  silver  precipi- 
tate in  a  stream  of  chlorine.    The  quantity  of  iodine  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  weight 

A  precisely  similar  method  may  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  iodine  in  presence 

of  bromine,  the  precipitate  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  being  ignited  in  bromine- 
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vapour,  and  the  loss^of  weight  multiplied  by  rrr= ^  —  2*70. 

For  other  methods  of  estimating  iodine  in  presence  of  chlorine  and  bromine,  see 
i  678. 

The  method  of  decomposing  insoluble  iodides,  so  as  to  obtain  the  iodine  in  solution, 
are  similar  to  those  adopted  for  insoluble  bromides  (i.  678). 

lodates  and  period^tes  are  reduced  to  iodides  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  or  sulphydric 
acid.  To  decompose  them  by  ignition  would  not  give  accurate  results,  as  a  portion  of 
the  iodine  would  be  driven  on. 

The  compounds  oiio6ine  with  phosphorus,  arsenic  and  ajUimonvmayhe  decomposed 
and  analysed  by  treating  them  with  water  or  aqueous  alkalis,  whereby  the  iodine  is 
converted  into  hydriodic  acid,  and  may  then  be  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  silver  from 
a  solution  acidmated  with  nitric  acid.  The  iodides  of  sulphur  are  most  readily 
analysed  by  heating  them  in  a  combustion-tube  with  nitrate  of  potassium  and  carbonate 
of  sodium,  whereby  the  iodine  and  sulphur  are  converted  into  metallic  iodide  and  sul- 
phate.    (Guthrie,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  59.) 

Iodine  in  organic  compounds  may  be  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine 
(i.  247).  In  the  more  easily  decomposible  compounds,  such  as  the  iodated  organic 
acids,  the  iodine  may  also  be  determined  by  decomposing  the  compound  with  water  and 
sodium-amalgam,  then  acidulating  the  solution  witn  nitric  add,  and  precipitating  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  the  corresponding  bromine-  and 
chlorine -compounds.     (KckuU,  Ann.  Uh.  Pharm.  SuppL  i.  338.) 
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Atomic  Weight  of  Iodine. — ^The  earlier  attempts  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of 
this  element^  oy  Rroust^  Davy,  Qay-Lussac  and  Berzelins,  gave  results  vairing  from 
84  to  126,  that  is  to  say,  considerably  below  those  obtained  by  more  recent  determina- 
tions. Millon,  by  igniting  iodate  of  potassium  and  iodate  of  silver,  and  weighing  the 
remaining  iodides,  obtained  the  number  126*47 ;  but  the  result  is  not  quite  exact,  be- 
cause the  iodides  themselves  are  partly  decomposed  by  ignition. 

The  most  exact  determinations  nave  been  made  byMarignac  (Bibl.  univ.  de  G-en&ve, 
xlvi  367)  and  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  98).  Marignae determined  the  quantity 
of  iodide  of  potassium  required  for  precipitating  a  known  quantity  of  silver  from  the 
nitrate,  and  found,  as  the  mean  of  five  closely  agreeing  experiments,  that  100  pts.  silver 
are  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  by  153*74  pts.  iodide  of  potassium  ; 
whence  the  proportion  100  :  153*74  =«  108  :  x  gives  166*04  for  the  atomic  weight  of 
iodide  of  potassium ;  and  this  diminished  by  39*2,  the  atomic  weight  of  potassium,  gives 
for  that  of  iodine  the  number  126*84. 

In  another  set  of  experiments,  Marignae  determined  the  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver 
precipitated  by  iodide  of  potassium  from  a  known  weight  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid.  As  the  mean  of  tmree  closely  agreeing  experiments,  he  found  that  100  pts.  of 
sHver  give  217*511    pts.  Agl:  hence  the  atomic  weight  of  iodide  of  silver  is 

~— B  234*91,  which,  diminished  by   108,  gives  for  iodine  the  number 

126*91. 

Dumas  decomposed  pure  iodide  of  silver  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  and 
weighed  the  chloride  oi  silver  thus  produced.  In  one  experiment  3*520  grms.  iodide 
of  silver  gave  2*149  chloride ;  in  another  7*011  iodide  gave  4*281  chloride.  Both  these 
results  give  for  iodine  the  atomic  weight  127,  which  is  the  number  now  adopted. 

ZOBira,  03U1IBS  An  OZTOBir*ACZD8  OF.  The  series  of  oxidised  com- 
pounds of  iodine  is  not  as  ^et  so  complete  as  that  of  chlorine.  The  following  have  been 
described  and  analysed  with  more  or  less  accuracy : 


Acids, 
Hypo-iodous  add         .        .  HIO 


Iodic  add  ....    HIO« 

Periodic  add       ....     HIO* 


Oxides  or  Anhydrides, 

Millon*8  Sub-hypo-iodic  add  .  I'»0» 

Periodic  oxide  (Millon'sHy.)  jQ,     p^, 
po-iodic  acid)  )       *'*  -^  ^ 

Intermediate  Iodic  oxide       ,        .  I«0" 
Iodic  anhydride     ....  PO* 
Periodic  anhydride        .        .        .  I'O*. 


Of  these,  the  only  com^unds  whose  composition  has  been  established  with  certainty 
are  iodic  and  periodic  acids,  with  their  corresponding  anhydrides  and  salts.  The  ex- 
istence of  hypo-iodous  add  and  of  periodic  oxide  has  been  rendered  probable  by  experi- 
ments which  will  be  presently  described.  The  remaim'ng  oxides,  I'*0"  and  1*0",  are 
of  very  doubtful  constitution :  the  substances  analysed  were  perhaps  impure  periodic 
oxide,  or  the  last  may  have  been  iodic  anhydride  containing  excess  of  iodine. 

Hypo-iodous  acid.    HIO? 

An  oxygen-add  of  iodine  corresponding  to  hypochlorous  add  appears  to  exist,  but 
neither  the  acid  nor  its  salts  have  yet  been  obtained  in  definite  form.  According  to 
Magnus  and  AmmermiiUer,  disodic  periodate  gives  off  part  of  its  oinrgen  when  ignited, 
and  yields  a  residue,  the  solution  of  which  in  cold  water  possesses  bleaching  properties 
(p.  310).  Mitscherlich  (Pogg.  Ann.  xi.  162;  xvii.  481),  by  dissolving  iodine  in 
moderately  strong  soda-ley,  till  the  liquid  began  to  show  colour,  and  evaporating  at  a 
low  temperature,  obtained  a  salt  consisting  of  Na^I'O'.  lOHH),  which  however  might 
have  been  a  mixture  composed  of  iodide  and  iodate  of  sodium :  Nal.NalO'.lOH^O  ;  in 
fact  the  salt  when  treated  with  alcohol  is  resolved  into  soluble  iodide  and  insoluble 
iodate.  Wohler  (Pogg.  Ann.  viii.  96),  by  distilling  iodine  with  anhydrous  peroxide 
of  barium,  obtained  a  yellow  liquid  which  he  regarded  as  hypo-iodous  add,  or  rather 
anhydride.    (Vid.  Gm.  ii.  252.) 

According  to  Schonbein  (J.  pr.  Chem.  bcxxiv.  385),  when  1  at  iodine  is  dissolved 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  1  at.  potash,  the  formation  of  iodate  of  potassium  does  not 
take  place  immediately,  but  is  preceded  by  that  of  hypo-iodite  of  potassium,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  chlorine;  the  solution,  which  has  the  odour  of  saffron,  and  exhibits 
properties  similar  to  those  of  the  hypochlorites,  is  however  very  unstable,  the  hypo- 
lodite  being  resolved,  gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  instantly  at  the  boihng 
heat,  into  iodide  and  iodate:  3EI0  m,  2KI  +  EIO*.  Schonbein  also  £nds  that 
hypo-iodite  of  ammonium  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  excess  of  ammonia. 

According  to  L  en  ss  en  and  Low  en  thai  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxvi.  216),  hypo-iodous 
add  is  contained  in  the  solution  formed  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  sodium  (or  other 
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alkaline  liquid)  on  trichloride  of  iodine,  which  is  yellow,  reddens  benzene,  colours  starch 
blae,  and  contains  a  salt  having  the  composition  Nal'O  or  NalO.P,  that  is,  hypo- 
iodite  of  sodium  with  2  atoms  of  free  iodine,  on  the  removal  of  which,  either  by  excess  of 
alkiUi,  sulphurous  acid,  benzene,  or  other  reagents,  the  hypo-iodite  of  potassium 
is  immediately  resolved  into  iodide  and  iodate.  The  alkaline  solution  of  hypo-iodous 
add  is  decomposed  by  iodide  of  potassium,  yielding  free  alkali  and  firee  iodine,  accord- 
ing to  the  equation : 

KI  +  NalO  +  H«0     -    KHO  +  NaHO  +  P. 
The  subject  requires  further  examination. 

Periodic  oxide,  10',  and  Oxides  nearly  aUied  to  it  in  composition. 

Periodic  oxide  is  obtained,  according  to  Millon,  by  treating  with  dilute  alcohol  the 
powder  (p.  299)  produced  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  iodine,  regarded  by 
Kammerer  as  nitroso-iodic  anhydride,  I*0*(NO)'. 

When  iodic  anhydride  is  heated  with  6  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  till  a  few 
bubbles  of  oxygen  are  ^ven  off,  a  scaly  sulphur-yellow  substance  is  formed,  which 
appears  to  consist  of  4TO^2IO'.SO*H'.  If  the  boUing  be  continued,  the  evolution  of 
oxygen  goes  on,  and  crystals  are  formed,  having  a  much  deeper  yellow  colour  than  the 
preceding,  and  apparently  consisting  of  2P0M0^S0*H.  Water  decomposes  both 
these  compounds  into  sulphuric  acid,  iodic  acid,  and  iodine.  By  continuing  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  till  iodine  begins  to  escape  as  well  as  oxygen,  two  other 
compounds  are  formed,  to  which  M^lon  assigns  the  formulsB  2IO'.2SO'.H'0  and 
I"O'*.10SO'.H*O.  These  substances,  subjected  to  the  action  of  moist  air,  appear  to 
yield  the  compounds  10*  and  I'*0''  in  the  tree  state.  To  the  latter,  Millon  gives  the 
name  suh-hypo-iodic  acid  [anhydride]. 

When  sulphurous  anhydride  is  allowed  to  act  upon  iodic  anhydride  longer  than  is 
required  to  form  the  compound  6P0\S0'  (p.  299),  a  large  quantity  of  iodine  is 
separated,  and  a  lumpy  adhesive  mass  is  formed,  which,  if  left  for  a  day  standing;  over 
water  in  a  bell-jar,  then  washed  with  alcohol  and  with  water,  leaves  an  oxide  of  iodine 
containing  1*0**,  contaminated  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  brown- 
yellow  powder  which  does  not  decompose  in  the  air,  but  absorbs  a  small  quantity  of 
water  from  it.  Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  it»  with  separation  of  iodine;  fuming  nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  iodic  acid.  When  heated  to  100^,  it  splits  up  into  iodine  and  iodic 
anhydride:  61*0"  =■  131*0*  +  I*.  Water  decomposes  it  slowly  at  ordinaiy  tem- 
peratures, quickly  at  100^,  into  iodine  and  iodic  acid. 

Aqueous  alkalis  act  in  the  same  manner;  but  alcoholic  alkalis  do  not  act  upon 
it  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  circumstance  distinguishes  it  from  the  oxides 
10*  and  1*^0**  above-mentioned,  which,  according  to  Millon,  form  with  alcoholic 
potash,  brick-red  easily  decomposible  salts.  Absolute  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  ether,  and 
sulphide  of  carbon  are  likewise  without  action  on  the  oxide  1*0'*,  even  at  the  boiling 
heat    (Kammerer,  J.  pr.  Ghem.  Ixxxiii.  72.) 

Iodic  acid,  Anhydride  and  Baits, 

Xodlo  Aoid.  HIO*.  (Gm.  ii.  253.)— This  acid  is  produced  }sy  the  action  of  oxi- 
dising agents  upon  iodine  in  presence  of  water  or  alkalis.  According  toFettenkofer 
(Jahnsber.  1867»  p.  581),  it  is  sometimes  found  in  commercial  nitric  acid  (the  iodine 
being  doubtless  derived  from  the  Chili  saltpetre  used  in  the  preparation).  According  to 
Bich  e  (Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  348),  it  is  produced  by  the  electrolysis  of  aqueous  hydriodic 
acid  or  aqueous  iodine ;  in  the  former  case,  the  hyoriodic  acid  is  simply  oxidised  to  HIO* 
by  oxygen  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water;  in  the  latter  the  iodine  is  first 
converted  into  hydriodic  acid,  which  is  then  oxidised  in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 
It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  chloric  or  bromic  acid,  (hammerer,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  Ixxxv.  462.) 

Preparaiion, — 1.  Small  (quantities  of  iodic  acid  are  conveniently  prepared  by  heating 
iodine  with  the  strongest  mtric  acid  free  from  nitrous  acid  in  a  wide  glass  tube,  and 
leaving  the  liquid  to  cooL  Iodic  acid  is  then  deposited  in  crystals  (Conn el). 
Jacquelain  (Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  [3]  xxx.  332)  recommends  this  as  the  best  mode  of 
preparing  iodic  acid  in  all  cases.  He  heats  5  grms.  of  dry  iodine  in  a  flask  with 
200  grms.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*5  to  60^  for  an  hour;  decants  the  supernatant 
liquids  (the  upper  consisting  of  nitric  add  containing  pemitric  oxide,  the  lower  of  a 
red-brown  solution  of  iodine  in  nitric  add)  from  the  separated  iodic  acid ;  distils  these 
liquids  down  to  one-sixth ;  and  gently  heats  the  residue,  together  with  the  dystallised 
iodic  acid,  in  a  vessel  in  which  it  \b  protected  from  dust ;  iodic  anhydride  then  separates 
in  nacreous  dystals.— 2.  For  preparing  larger  quantities,  Liebig's  method  is,  however, 
generally  preferred.  It  consists  in  suspending  an  ounce  or  two  of  pulverised  iodine  in 
a  pound  of  water,  and  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  through  the  liquid,  tiU  the  iodine 
is  completely  dissolved : 

6H*0   +   SO?  +  P     =     lOHa  +  2HI0*. 
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The  brown  atronffly  add  liquid  is  then  slightly  snperaatnrated  with  carbonate  of  sodium, 
whereby  a  considerable  quantity  of  iodioe  is  precipitated,  which  may  be  collected  on 
a  filter,  then  sus[>ended  in  water,  and  treated  with  chlorine  as  before.  The  filtered 
solution  contains  iodate  and  chloride  of  sodiam,  with  a  trace  of  carbonate,  which  may 
be  neutralised  by  hydrochloric  acid.  On  afterwards  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  the 
filtered  liquid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  tiie  whole  of  the  iodic  acid  is  thrown 
down  as  iodate  of  barium,  which  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and  then  decom- 
posed by  boiling  it  for  half  an  hour  with  2  pts.  of  oil  of  yitriol  diluted  with  10  or  12 
pts.  of  water.  The  iodic  acid  thus  liberated  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  the  solution 
filtered  ^m  the  sulphate  of  barium  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields  the  acid  in 
the  form  of  a  erystatline  mass.  K&m  merer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  hoax.  94)  dissoires  iodine 
in  hot  saturated  baryta-water;  filters  the  solution  of  iodide  of  barium  from  the  sepa- 
rated iodate;  passes  chlorine  throuffh  the  filtrate  (which  at  first  precipitates  iodine,  but 
in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,  so  that  it  is  very  quickly  oxidised),  ana  thereby  converts 
the  whole  of  the  iodide  of  barium  into  iodate,  from  which  the  iodic  add  may  then  be 
separated  by  sulphuric  add.  —8.  Another  very  good  method  of  preparing  the  add  is  to 
digest  4  pts.  of  iodine  with  7*5  pts.  of  chlorate  of  potassium  in  40  pts.  of  water  acidu- 
lated with  10  pts.  of  nitric  add,  and  heat  the  liquid  sufficiently  to  cause  rapid  evolution 
of  chlorine.  In  a  short  time  the  iodine  is  completely  oxidised,  and  the  iodic  add  thus 
formed  may  be  precipitated  by  baryta,  and  separated  again  by  sulphuric  add.  The 
laivest  crystals  are  obtained  when  the  solution  contains  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  crystallised  add,  HIO«  or  PO»,H*0,  when  exposed  to  a  heat  of  130®,  or  digested 
in  absolute  alcohol,  is  partly  resolved  into  water  and  iodic  anhydride,  which  remains 
combined  with  the  iodic  add,  forming  the  compound  1*0*.  HIO'  or  3P0*.H*0 : 

3HI0«     -     P0*.HI0«  +  H»0, 

which  at  ITO^suiTerB  farther  decomposition,  yielding  water  and  iodic  anhydride. 
Iodic  anhydride,  PO*,  crystaluses  in  forms  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system, 
and  often  reduced  to  the  tabular  form  by  the  predominance  of  two  parallel  fiices  ooP. 
For  P  the  ratio  of  the  prindpal  to  the  secondary  axes  is  1 :  0*7686 :  07122.  Angles 
P  :P  in  the  terminal  edges  »  99°  22',  and  105"^  12';  in  the  lateral  edses  »  125°  7'; 
ooP  :  oeP  B  93^  37'.  ^e  pyramidal  faces  occur  sphenoido-hemihedrally.  Oleavage 
perfect  parallel  to  tec;  imperfect  parallel  to  ^oo  (Schabus,  BesUmmung  der 
Krystal^festalten  in  cheinischen  Laboratorien  erzeugter  Produkte,VfiGnf  1855 ;  Jahresber. 
1854,  p.  310).  Specific  gravity  of  the  crystals  -  4*250  (Filhol,  Ann.  Oh.  Phys. 
[3]  xi.  415).  At  the  temperature  of  bouing  olive-oil,  the  anhydride  is  completely 
resolved  into  iodine  and  oxygen.    It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  iodic  add. 

Pulverised  iodic  anhydride  is  reduced  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphurous  anhydride,  yielding  sulphuric  anhydnde  and  free  iodine ;  by  continued 
action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  at  100°,  it  is  converted  into  a  light  yellow  granulo- 
crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  an  iodosulphuric  anhydride,  5P0*.S0*.  This 
compound  is  quickly  decomposed  by  contact  with  air  and  water,  with  separation  of 
iodine.    By  absolute  alcohol  or  ether,  it  is  resolved  into  PO*  and  SO*;  and  by  alcoholic 

SDtash  it  is  converted  into  iodate  and  sulphate  of  potassium.  Strong  sulphuric  acid 
oes  not  act  upon  it  at  common  temperatures;  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  with 
evolution  of  chlorine  and  formation  of  chloride  of  iodine.  By  still  longer  exposure  to 
the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  the  iodic  anhydride  is  completely  decomposed, 
yielding  a  large  quantity  of  iodine,  and  an  adhesive  mass  containing  an  oxide  of 
iodine,  I«0'«  (p.  298). 

Nitra-iodic  anhydride,  P0^N0)«  ?— Millon  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  330),  by  tri- 
turating iodine  with  strong  nitric  acid,  obtained  a  yellow  powder  which  he  regarded 
as  a  compoimd  of  nitric  add  with  periodic  oxide,  10* ;  it  was  reserved  bv  water  into 
nitric  ad((  iodic  add,  and  iodine,  and  when  treated  with  dilute  alcohol  yielded  a  small 

guantity  of  periodic  oxide,  10*  (Millon*s  hypo-iodie  acid),  K  am  merer  (J.  pr. 
Ihem.  Ixxxiii.  72)  has  obtained  the  same  substance  by  Millon's  method,  also  by 
treating  iodine  with  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  strong  sulphuric  adds,  and  assigns 
to  it  the  compodtion  above  p^iven.  He  finds  that  it  is  decomposed  by  diying  over  lime, 
with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  and  that,  when  dried  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  it  splits  up  into  nitric  oxide  and  periodic  oxide.  It  is  decomposed  by 
water  and  by  aqueous  adds  and  alkalis ;  hydrochloric  add  dissolves  it,  with  evolution 
of  chlorine  and  formation  of  chloride  of  iodine.  Alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  ether  are 
violently  attacked,  often  with  incandescence,  even  by  small  quantities  of  the  compound. 
Bjr  exposure  to  moist  air  at  common  temperatures,  it  is  decomposed  into  iodine,  iodic 
acid,  and  nitric  add ;  in  dry  and  very  cold  air  it  remains  unaltered  for  a  long  time. 
It  dissolves  slowly,  and  without  decompodtion,  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  sometimes 
separates  from  the  solution  spontaneouslv,  but  is  eadljr  precipitated  on  scratching  the 
siaes  of  the  vessel  with  a  glass  rod,  or  adding  fuming  nitric  acid  to  the  solution.  The 
sulphuric  add  solution,  when  boiled,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  oxide. 
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lodicacid,  HID',  crystalliscB  from  a  strong  aqueous  solution  in  transparent  six-sided 
tables  without  wat«r  of  crystallisation  (Serullas,  Marignac).  According  to  K a m- 
melsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  xc  12)  the  crystals  are  trimetric,  the  ratio  of  the  brachydia- 
gonal,  macrodiagonal,  and  principal  axis  being  »  0*68905:  1 :  1*1903.  They  exhibit  the 
Sices  ooP,  ^00 ,  oP,  with  ^P<x>  and  2f^ao  subordinate.  In  the  brachydiagonal  prin- 
cipal section  ooP  :  ooP  «  119°  0';  f  oo  :  Poo  =80®  4'.  The  crystals  are  transpa- 
rent and  have  a  yitreous  lustre ;  they  are  generally  either  tabular  by  predominance  of 
oP,  or  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  bradiydiagonal;  cleaxage  distinct  parallel  to  oP, 
less  distinct  parallel  to  ooP.  According  to  Marignac  (Jahresber.  1856,  p.  296,1857,p.  124) 
iodic  acid  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  at  50® — 60°  for  the  most  part  in  tbe  form 
determined  by  Schabus  for  the  anhydride,*  less  abundantly  in  the  form  just  described 
as  determined  by  Rammelsberg.  Marignac  finds,  however,  different  values  for  some  of 
the  angles,  viz.,  ooP :  ooP  in  the  brachydiagonal  principal  section  « 114®  46';  f  oo  :  I*  ao 
in  the  same  a  79®  38'. .  Kammerer  (J.pr.  Chem.  Ixxxv.  462)  has  obtained  a  hydrate 
of  iodic  acid,  2E[IO'.9H*0,  which  ciystalbses  at  17®  in  beautiful  hexagonal  tables. 

Iodic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  wat^t  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  acid 
bleaches  litmus  paper  after  first  reddening  it.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  deoxidising 
agents,  yielding  m  the  first  instance  hydriodic  acid,  which  then,  with  the  remaining 
iodic  acid,  forms  water  and  free  iodine : 

HIO»  +  6HI     »     3H«0  +  P. 

Hence  aqueous  iodic  add,  though  it  does  not  of  itself  impart  a  blue  colour  to  starch, 
produces  this  colour  immediately  on  the  addition  of  hydriodic,  sulphydric  or  sulphurous 
aci^  stannous  chloride,  vegetable  acids,  or  other  deoxidising  agents.  In  some  cases 
however  an  excess  of  the  reducing  a^nt  converts  the  free  iodine  into  hydriodic  acid 
and  destroys  the  blue  colour :  thus  with  sulphurous  acid : 

BPSO"  +  P  +  H*0     -     2HI  +  H*SO\ 

Sulphurous  Sulphuric 

acid.  acid. 

Nitric  oxide  gas  reduces  aqueous  iodic  add  at  ordinary  temperatures  (ESm merer). 
The  acid  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  sulphide  of  carbon  is  reduced  to  hydriodic  acid ; 
in  like  manner  iodate  of  potassium  to  iodide(Schlagdenhauffen,  J.  Pharm  [3]  xxxiv. 
175).  Ferrous  sulphate  does  not  of  itself  appear  to  reduce  iodic  acid,  but  on  addition 
of  caustic  soda  and  subsequent  supersaturation  with  sulphuric  acid,  iodine  is  set  free. 
In  this  case,  it  may  be  supposed  tnat  the  ferrous  sulphate  first  separates  iodine,  which 
is  taken  up  by  the  soda-ley,  forming  iodide  and  iodate  of  sodium,  and  that,  on  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  iodic  and  hydriodic  adds  are  set  free,  which  act  upon  each  other  in  the 
way  above  mentioned,  yielding  free  iodine  (Hem pel,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  cvii  97). 
Aqueous  iodic  acid  yields  by  electrolysis,  oxygen  at  tlie  positive,  and  iodine  at  the  nega- 
tive pole,  the  separation  of  the  latter  being  due  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  re- 
sulting from  the  decomposition  of  the  water.  According  to  Buff  (Ann.  Gh.  Pharm. 
ex.  257),  the  iodic  acid  is  resolved  by  the  current  into  H  and  10*,  which  latter  is 
decomposed  by  the  water,  yielding  HID*  and  free  oxygen. 

Zodatefla  Iodic  add  is  monobasic,  like  chloric  and  bromic  acids,  the  general  formula 
of  its  normal  salts  being 

MIO«     =      m1  ^  °'  M«O.PO». 

But  there  are  likewise  acid  iodates,  or  more  properly  anhydro-iodat^-s,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  compounds  of  the  normal  iodates  with  one  or  more  molecules  of  iodic  anhy- 
dride :  thus  there  are  three  iodates  of  potassium,  having  the  following  formulae : 

Normal  iodate  of  potassium  ....     2KI0*  or  K«O.PO». 
Di-iodate  of  potassium  .        .        .      2KI0».I*0»  or  KK).2P0*. 

Tri-iodate  of  potassium  .        .        .    2KIO«.2PO*  or  K«0.3«I0*. 

The  normal  iodates  are  obtained:  1.  By  bringing  iodine  in  contact  with  an  alkali  and 
water,  and  removing  the  metallic  iodide  formed  at  the  same  time,  by  digestion  in 
alcohol. — 2.  By  direct  mixture  of  iodic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. — 3.  By  bringing  the 
aqueous  acid  in  contact  with  metals. 

Most  iodates  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the  only  easily  soluble 
iodates  being  the  ammonium-,  potassium-,  and  sodium-salts.  The  solutions  of  these  salts 
give  with  somewhat  concentrated  solutions  of  strontium-  and  calcium-salts,  and  with 
dilute  solutions  of  barium-,  lead-,  and  silver-salts,  white  crystalline,  granular  precipitates. 
The  silver-predpitate  is  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  very  slightly  soluble  in  nitric 
acid. 

The  normal  iodates,  when  heated,  either  give  up  3  atoms  of  oxygf  n,  but  no  iodine,  and 
aie  converted  into  metallic  iodides  {e.  g.  KIO*  »  0*  -■  KI),  or  they  part  with  their 

•  The  crysUb  exuniued  by  Sckabus  probably  consisted  of  the  acid,  not  of  the  anhydride. 
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iodine  and  5  atoms  of  ozyp^en,  and  are  rednced  to  metallic  oxides  (e.  a,  Ba*O.PO*  — 
O*  —  P  •*  Ba*0),  accordingly  as  the  metal  has  greater  ^nity  for  iodine  or  for  oxy- 
gen. Some  iodates  detonate  when  heated  with  combustible  bodies,  e.  ff.  on  red-hot 
coals, — sometimes  eren  when  merely  struck ;  but  the  detonation  is  mudi  weaker  than 
that  produced  by  chlorates  or  nitrates.  The  aqueous  solution  of  an  iodate  mixed  with 
sulphurous  add  yields  iodine  and  sulphuric  add,  part  of  which  combines  with  the  base 
(Gay-Lussac)  With  sulphydric  add,  the  solution  of  an  iodate  yields  hydflodic  acid, 
wat«,  sulphur,  and  a  sulohate  (H.  Rose) ;  with  hydriodic  acid,  or  with  a  dissolved 
iodide  mixed  with  an  acid  to  liberate  the  hydriodic  acid,  its  yields  a  metallic  iodide, 
iodine,  and  water: 

KIO«  +  6HI     =    KI  +  P  +   8H«0. 

Iodides  and  iodates  containing  weak  bases  may  also  decompose  one  another  in  solution 
without  the  interrention  of  an  add,  yielding  an  oxide  and  free  iodine :  thus  with  the 
zinc-salts : 

ZnIO»  +  6ZnI     -     3Zn*0  +  P. 

With  hydrochloric  add,  the  iodates  form  water,  a  metallic  chloride,  trichloride  of 
iodine,  and  free  chlorine ;  and  the  metallic  chloride  thus  produced  often  enters  into 
combination  with  the  trichloride  of  iodine  (Filhol): 

KIO«  +  6HC1     -     ZWO   +  KCl  +  ia«  +   C[\ 

Arsenious  add,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  likewise  dichloride  of  tin,  separate  iodine 
from  aqueous  solutions  of  the  iodates  (Si  mon).  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  a  boilins  heat 
separates  the  iodic  acid  from  these  salts  (Q-ay-Lussac).  When  an  aqueous  s<Jution 
of  an  iodate  is  heated  with  nitric  add,  that  acid  at  first  takes  hold  of  the  base,  either 
wholly  or  in  part- ;  but  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  more  strongly 
heated,  the  less  volatile  iodic  add  drives  out  the  nitric  acid.  (Penny,  Ann.  Pharm. 
xxxvii.  203.) 

Iodates  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  add  and  mercury,  or  with  strong  sulphuric 
add  and  fenoso-ferric  oxide,  impart  a  blue  colour  to  starch,  in  consequence  of  the 
liberation  of  iodine. 

Iodate  of  Aluminium,  A  solution  of  moist  hydrate  of  alumina  in  iodic  acid, 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  then  left  over  sulphuric  ada,  yields  deliquescent  crystids. 

Iodate  of  Ammonium^  (KK*)10*f  is  produced  by  saturating  caustic  ammonia  or 
carbonate  of  ammonium  with  iodic  add  or  chloride  of  iodine,  and  separates  as  a  crys- 
talline powder  if  the  solutions  are  moderately  concentrated.  By  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion it  IS  generally  said  to  be  obtained  in  small  shining  cubes.  According  to  Marignac; 
however  (Ann.  Min.  [6]  ix.  1),  the  crystals  are  dimetric,  exhibiting  the  combination 
oP .  ooPoo,  often  with  P,  2P,  ooP,  Poo  and  2Poo  subordinate.  Angle  oP  :  P  - 
124®  64;  oP  :  2P  «  105°  14';  oP  :  Poo  »  1340  37;  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  ed^es  « 
109*7^.  That  the  crystals  are  not  monometric,  is  also  shown  by  the  observation  of 
Mar  bach  (Jahresber.  1855,  p.  145),  that  they  act  upon  polarised  light.  It  decomposes 
with  a  hissing  noise  at  150^,  giving  off  equal  volumes  of  oxy^n  and  nitrogen  together 
with  iodine  and  water.  It  detonates  on  glowins  coals,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yielding  a  compound  of  sal-ammomac  and  trichloride  of  iodine,  together 
with  water  and  free  chlorine  (Filhol).  It  dissolves  in  38*5  pto.  of  cold  water  at  15^, 
and  in  6*9  pts.  of  boiling  water.    (Rammelsberg.) 

Iodate  of  Barium,  2BaI0*.H'0. — This  salt  is  predpiteted  when  iodine  is 
dissolved  in  baryta-water,  iodide  of  barium  remaining  m  solution.  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine  with  carbonate  of 
banum  or  baiyta-water,  or  by  precipitating  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  with  iodate  of  sodium.  The  hydrated  salt  forms  a  granular  powder.  From  a 
solution  in  hot  nitric  acid,  however,  it  is  deposited  on  cooling  or  on  addition  of 
ammonia,  in  small  crystals  (Bammelsberg),  which,  according  to  Marignac  (loc.  oit.) 
are  monodinic  and  isomorphous  with  bromate  and  chlorate  of  barium,  exhibiting 
the  combination  ooP  .  (Poo  )  .  —  Poo .  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  dinodi^nal  prin- 
dpal  section  -  82°  0' ;  (Poo  )  :  (Poo  ),  in  the  same  «  76°  42';  ~  Poo  :  ooP  «  119<>  4'. 
The  water  of  crystallisation  escapes  at  a  temperature  below  200^.  On  heating  the 
salt  more  strongly  in  a  porcelain  retort,  vapour  of  iodine  and  oxygen  gas  are  evolved, 
and  a  residue  is  obtained,  consisting  of  basic  periodate  of  barium  (Rammelsberg) : 

5BaI0»     -     BaI0«.2Ba«0   +   41   +   0». 

It  does  not  detonate  on  ignited  charcoal,  but  sometimes  exhibita  phosphorescence 
(Gay-Lussac).  Hydrochloric  add  dissolves  it  readily,  even  in  the  cold,  the  liquid 
assuming  a  dark-yellow  colour  (probably  arising  from  the  formation  of  a  double  chloride 
of  iodine  and  barium)  and  evolving  chlorine.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  warm 
nitric  acid  (Rammelsberg).    It  is  soluble  in  3,333  pts.  of  water  at  18°,  in  625  pta. 
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of  boiling  water  (Oay-Lnssac),  in  1,746  pts.  of  water  at  16^^  and  in  600  pts.  of 
boiling  water  (Rammelsberg);  the  anhydrous  salt  dissolves  in  3,018  pts.  water  at 
13*6°,  and  in  661  pts.  boiling  water.    (Kremers,  Pogg.  Ann.  xeiT.  265.) 

lodate  of  Bismuth,  2BiI'0'.HK). — lodate  of  sodium  added  in  excess  to  a 
solution  of  bismuth  whidi  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  water,  throws  down  the  whole 
of  the  bismuth  as  iodate.  The  precipitate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  When 
ignited  it  leaves  triozide  of  bismuth  mixed  with  iodide. 

lodate  of  Caleium,  2CaIO*.5H'0.  —  Czystallises  slowly  from  the  mixed  solu- 
tions of  iodate  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  calcium  in  water  (Pleischl),  a  large 
proportion  of  the  salt)  however,  remaining  dissolved  (Bammelsberg).  The  ciystals  are 
rendered  anhydrous  by  heat  The  dry  salt  ^ntly  ignited  in  a  porcelain  retort  evolves 
14*786  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  64*072  of  iodme,  leaving  a  residue  amounting  to  81*143 
per  cent.,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  pentabasic  periodate  of  calcium ;  but  when  heated 
more  strongly,  it  evolves  a  still  larger  amount  of  oxygen  (in  the  whole  17*176  per  cent.) 
and  of  iodine  (in  the  whole  62*478  per  cent.),  and  leaves  20*346  per  cent,  of  a  mixture 
of  pentabasic  periodate  and  much  free  lime,  which  may  be  separated  by^  water 
(Rammelsberg,  Po^.  Ann.  xliv.  676).  lodate  of  calcium  detonates  violently 
on  ignited  char^)al  (Qav-Lussac).  When  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  by  which  it  is  readily  dissolved,  it  yields  an  orange-coloured  licjuid,  smelling  of 
trichloride  of  iodine,  and  similar  to  that  yielded  by  iodate  of  potassium ;  it  does  not> 
however,  give  ciyst&ls  of  the  double  chloride  of  iodine  and  calcium  ^Filhol).  The 
hydrated  salt  forms  four-sided  prisms,  which  effloresce  in  the  air,  with  partial  loss  of 
water,  and  become  anhydrous  at  a  temperature  below  200^  (Bammelsberg).  From  a 
solution  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  it  separates  in  trimetric  crystals,  ooP  .  oofoo . 
3P  .  P  .  oP  .  Stoo  .  4f  oo .  Ratio  of  axes,  a  :  6  ;  c  -  0*4687  : 1  :  0*6231.  <»P  :  ooP 
in  the  brachydiagonal- 1320 66' ;  oP  :  P«  127®  22' ;  oP  :  8P  - 104°  17'  (Senarmon t, 
Marignac,  Jahresber.  1857,  p-  126).  The  crystals  dissolve  in  464  pt«.  of  water  at  18®, 
and  in  102  pts.  of  boiling  water  (Gay-Lussac);  in  253  pts.  at  16®,  in  76  pta.  of 
boiling  water,  and  much  more  copiously  in  nitric  acid.  From  the  latter  solution  the 
salt  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  m  pisms  (Rammelsberg).  Alcohol  separates  the 
salt  from  an  aqueous  solution.    (0.  Henry.) 

lodate  of  Cerium^  2CeI0'.HK),  is  a  white  precipitate  which  gives  off  its  water  at 
200®,  and  leaves  pure  eerie  oxide  when  ignited. 

lodate  of  Cobalt,  2CoIO'.H^,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  recently  precipitated  car^ 
bonate  of  cobalt  in  hot  aqueous  iodic  add,  and  separates  partly  on  cooling,  partly  by 
evaporation,  in  violet-red  crystalline  crusts.  Dissolves  in  148  pts.  of  cold  and  90  pts.  of 
hot  water.  Gives  off  its  water  of  czystallisation  at  200®.  At  a  red  heat,  it  gives  off 
iodine  and  oxygen  and  leaves  cobaltoso-cobaltic  oxide,  CoK)^  Alcohol  added  to  a 
solution  of  this  salt  in  sal-ammoniac,  throws  down  a  pale-red  double  salt. 

lodate  of  Copper. — lodate  of  sodium  forms  with  sulphate  of  copper  (after  some 
time  only  if  the  solutions  are  dilute)  a  greenish-blue  precipitate,  consisting  of 
4CuIO*.3H'0,  which  gives  off  its  water  at  200®  (Rammelsberg).  According  to 
Millon,  iodic  acid  forms,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  copper-salts,  a  blue  crystalline 
precipitate  composed  of  2CuI0'.H*0,  and  the  same  compound  is  obtained  by  digesting 
recently  predpitated  hvdrate  or  carbonate  of  copper  with  iodic  acid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, when  hyctrated  cupric  oxide  is  washed  with  boiling  water  and  covered 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  iodic  acid,  an  olive-coloured  powder  is  obtained 
which  has  the  same  composition  as  the  blue  ciystals,  but  requires  a  temperature  about 
40°  higher  to  dehydrate  it  completely,  ^nited  cupric  oxide  shaken  up  with  aqueous 
iodic  acid,  forms  a  basic  salt,  3(2GuIO'.Cu'0).H*0,  which  however  is  converted  into 
the  oUve-coloured  salt  when  the  mixture  is  boiled. 

lodatee  of  Iron.^Ferric  Iodate,  Fe*0".2PO».8H«0  or  i/«I0«/««0.8H«0,  is  a 
yellowish-white  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  iodate  of  sodium  to  ammonio-ferrie 
sulphate.  The  precipitate  when  diy  becomes  heavier  and  assumes  a  reddish  tint.  It 
is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  leaves  pure  ferric  oxide  when  ignited. 

Ferrotis  lodate  is  produced  on  mixing  ferrous  STilphate  with  iodate  of  potassium,  aa  a 
white  precipitate,  which  dissolres  reamly  in  excess  of  the  ferrous  sulphate,  but  quickly 
turns  brown  and  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  iodine,  especially  when  heated.  The 
brown  precipitate  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  and 
ammonia  throws  down  from  the  solution  a  mixture  of  ferric  hydrate  and  iodide  of 
nitrogen. 

lodate  of  Lanthanum,  2LaI0M['0. — Precipitated  as  a  ciystalline  powder  on 
adding  sulphate  of  lanthanum  to  aqueous  iodic  acid.  From  solution  in  hot  water,  it 
separates  on  evaporation  in  white  crystalline  scales.  Gives  off  its  water  at  a  temperature 
above  110®.     (Holzmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  321 ;  Hermann,  ibid,  Ixxxii.  386.) 

lodate  of  Lead,  PblO*. — White  precipitate^  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and 
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in  nitric  acid.  Gires  off  iodine  and  o^gen  -when  heated,  and  leavM  a  mixture  of  oxide 
and  iodide  of  lead,  from  which  the  oxide  is  easily  dissolyed  out  by  acetic  acid. 

lodate  of  Lithium^  LilO'. — Crystalline  crusts,  soluble  in  2  pts.  of  water. 

lodate  of  Magnesium,  MgI0'.2H*0. — Shining   crystals  soluble  in  3  pts.  of 

boiling  and  9*43  pts.  of  cold  water.     They  are  monoclinic,  es^biting  the  combination, 

ooP  .  ooPoo  .  +P  .  —  P  .   oP  .   —  JPoo.    In  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section, 

ooP:  odP  «  78^  20';  +P:    +P  «  91^63';  -P  :  -P  -  120o  30';  further,  oP : 

ooPoo   »  100°  40';  oP :  -}Poo  ^  155°  32'.     The  crystals  deare  very  distinctly 

parallel  to  odPjo  (Marignac,  Jahresber.  1857,  p.  126).    When  heated  they  quickly 

become  opaque  and  give  off  water,  becoming  completely  anhydrous  at  240^  (Mi  11  on). 

At  a  red  heat,  the  sfut  suffers  decomposition  and  leayes  pure  magnesia. 

lodate  of  Manganese,  MnlO",  is  best  obtained  by  precipitating  a  concentrated 
solution  of  acetate  of  manganese  with  iodate  of  sodium.  It  is  pale  red,  soluble  in 
200  ptSL  of  water,  and  when  ignited  leaves  pure  manganoeo-manganic  oxide.  According 
to  Serzelius,  it  contains  ^  at  water  (2MnI0'.H*0). 

lodateB  of  Mereilry. — 1.  Mercuric  lodate.  Produced  by  digesting  recently  pre- 
cipitated mercuric  oxide  in  iodic  acid.  It  is  a  white  anhydrous  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolving  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  The 
solution  mixed  with  stannous  chloride  yields  a  red  precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide,  which 
by  the  ftirther  action  of  the  tin-salt  is  reduced  to  yellow  mercuroso-mercuric  iodide. 
Mercuric  iodate  when  heated  gives  off  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  iodide. 

2.  Mercurous  Iodate^  HhglO*. — A  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  rendered  as 
neutral  as  possible,  yields  with  iodate  of  sodium  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  dissolved 
by  hjdrocmoric  add,  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  and  yields  a  solution  from  which  am- 
monia throws  down  iodide  of  nitro^n.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  nitric  add,  and 
is  completely  volatilised  by  heat^  being  at  the  same  time  resolved  into  mercuric  iodide, 
mercury  and  oxygen. 

lodate  of  Nickel,  2NiI0".H*0. — Obtained  by  dissolviuff  recently  precipitated 
hydrate  of  nickel  in  io^c  add,  or  by  evaporating  to  diyness  a  solution  of  1  pt  sulphate 
of  nickel  and  1^  pt  iodate  of  sodium,  and  dissaving  out  the  sulphate  of  sodium  from 
the  residue  with  water.  From  a  hot-saturated  solution,  it  separates  as  a  light-green 
crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  in  77^  pts.  of  boiling  and  120^  pts.  of  cold  water. 
When  ignited,  it  leaves  pure  oxide  of  nidceL  Ammonia  dissolves  it  readily,  forming  a 
blue  liquid,  horn  which  alcohol  throws  down  blue  crystals,  or  a  crystalline  powder,  con- 

dsting  oiiodaU  of  nickel-diammonium,  NiI0«.2NH«  »  IO*.N  j^^'.^^ 

loda  tee  of  Potaeeium. — 1.  Mono-iodate  or  Normal  lodate.  This  salt  is  prepared: 
1.  By  adding  iodine  to  solution  of  potash  till  a  brown  colour  is  produced,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  dissolving  out  the  iodide  of  potassium  formed  at  the  same  time  with 
alcohol  of  spedfic  gravity  0'81 : 

6KH0  +   P     =     KI0«  +   6KI  +   3H»0. 

Should  the  iodate  thus  obtained  contain  carbonate  of  potassium,  the  latter  must  be 
decomposed  by  acetic  add,  the  whole  evaporated,  and  the  acetate  of  potassium  removed 
by  aloohoL 

2.  By  dissolving  trichloride  of  iodine  in  potash,  the  products  being  iodate,  iodide  and 
chloride  of  potassium : 

12KH0  +   3IC1*     -     2KI0»  +   9KC1  +   KI  +  6H«0. 

The  iodide  and  chloride  are  dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  as  in  the  former  process,  but  the 
latter,  being  less  soluble,  is  more  difficult  to  remove. 

3.  By  melting  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  crudble,  leaving  it  to  cool  till  it  becomes 
semifluid,  and  then  gradually  adding  l^  pts.  dilorate  of  potassium.  The  mass  becomes 
fluid,  sweUs  up,  and  solidifies  to  a  spongy  mass  of  iodate  and  chloride  of  potassium. 
It  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  iodate  left  to  crystallise,  the  crystals  redissolved  in  hot 
water  and  the  iodate  predpitated  by  alcohol. 

Mono-iodate  of  potassium  forms  small  white  cubic  crystals  (Gay-Lussac); 
ooOoo  .  ooO  (Marignac),  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  distinct  crystals.  Specific 
gravity  3*979  (water  at  17*6°  =•  1)  (Kremers).  It  dissolves  in  13  pts.  water  at  14° 
(Gay-Lussac);  in  19*02  pts.  water  at  0-5°,  in  14*86  pts.  at  9*40,  in  10-77  pts.  at 
22*2°  in  6*96  pte.  at  46*8o,  and  in  367  pts.  at  69*2o.  An  aqueous  solution  of  specific 
gravity  1*0741  at  19-6^  contains  9*08  pte.  KIO«,  for  every  100  pts.  water.  The 
saturated  aqueous  solution  boils  at  102^  fKremers,  Pogg.  Ann.  xciv.  271 ;  xcv.  121 ; 
xcvii.  6).  More  soluble  in  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium  than  in  water.  Insoluble  in 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*81.  Soluble  in  warm  sulphuric  add  without  decomposition 
of  the  iodic  add.    (Berzelius.) 

At  a  low  red  heat,  the  salt  melts  and  froths  up,  and  is  converted,  with  loss  of 
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22*59  per  cent  oxygen  into  iodide  of  potassinm  (Ga  j-Lussac).  If  only  part  of  the 
oxygen  is  expelled,  tlie  residae  consists  of  iodide  and  iodate,  without  any  periodate 
(Bammelsberg).     It  deflagrates  with  a  purple  light  on  glowing  charcoal 

The  aqueons  solution  exhibits  with  sulphydric  acid  and  other  reducing  agents,  the 
reactions  already  described  for  iodates  in  general  (p.  301).  From  a  solution  of  the 
salt  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium,  the  stronger  acids  precipitate  iodine.  With 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  water,  firee  chlorine,  ana  diloride  of  iodine  and 
potassium:  ^lO*  +  6HC1     =     3H«0   +  Cl«  +  KlCi\ 

A  solution  of  iodate  of  potassium  in  excess  of  boiling  nitric  acid  yields  ciystals  of 
iodic  acid  on  cooling,  while  nitre  remains  in  solution ;  if  howeyer  it  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  one  half  tiie  nitre  formed  is  decomposed,  and  there  remains  a  mixture 
of  1  atom  of  nitrate  and  1  atom  of  di-iodate  of  potassium.  When  greater  heat  is 
appUed,  all  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed  into  pemitric  oxide  and  oxygen,  and  drirea 
of^  so  that  the  residue  consists  merely  of  iodate  of  potassium.  (Penny,  Ann.  Ch. 
FhamL  xxxrii.  203.) 

DoubU-aalt  of  Iodate  and  Acid  Stdphate  of  Potassium,  KIO".KHSO*.— This  salt 
separates  after  the  tri-iodate  (p.  305)  horn  a  solution  of  the  mono-iodate  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid.  It  was  first  obtained  by  Serullas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xliii  113), 
who  reg^uded  it  as  a  compound  of  the  di-iodate  with  anhydrous  di-sulphate  of 
potassium.  Mil  lo  n  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ix.  497)  supposed  it  to  be  a  compound  of  mono- 
iodate  and  monosulphate  of  potassium,  2KI0*.K^0*.  The  formula  above  given  was 
determined  by  Marignac  (Ann.  Min.  [5]  ix.  1),  who  obtained  it  of  the  same  com- 
position, even  when  the  proportions  between  the  sulphuric  acid,  iodic  acid  and 
potash  in  the  solution  were  varied.  The  crystals  are  monoclinic,  exhibiting  the 
combination  ooP.  <xP2  .  <xP3  .  ooPoo  .  oP .  —  P  .  -P2  .  —Poo  .  +Poo  (predominating 
at  the  ends)  -i-  3Poo  .  (Poo  )  .  (JPqo  ).  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  clinodiagonal  principal 
section  =  54«  63';  ooP2  :  ooP2  in  the  same  =  92°  10';  oP :  ooP  «  91°  29';  oP : 
ooPoo  «  93014';  ooPoo  :  +P00  «  115°  60';  ooPoo  :  -Poo  «.  120° 42' (Marignac). 
When  heated  to  redness,  they  give  off  oxygen  and  iodine  and  leave  sulphate  and  iodide 
of  potassium. 

Di-iodate,  2KI0».P0*  or  K«0.2P0«.--0btained— 1.  By  mixing  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  mono-iodate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol. — 2.  By 
partially  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  trichloride  of  lodioe  with  caustic  potash  or 
carbonate  of  potassium,  whereupon  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  and  on  cooling 
deposits  a  compound  of  the  di-iodate  with  chloride  of  potassium  (the  mother-liquor 
saturated  with  potash  still  yields  the  mono-iodate).  The  solution  of  this  compound, 
largely  diluted  with  water,  and  evaporated  in  the  air  at  25^,  yields  the  di-iodate  in 
beautiful  transparent  right  rhombic  prisms,  with  dihedral  sumnuts,  having  a  sour, 
astringent  taste,  and  acid  reaction. 

Accordingto  Marignac  (Jahresb.  1866,  p.  297),  the  crystals  contain  K-0.2P0».H«0, 
and  exhibit  three  essentially  different  forms,  one  trimetric,  the  other  two  monoclinic, 
the  occurrence  of  which  is  independent  of  the  temperature  of  dystallisation.  The 
trimetric  crystals,  which  separate  only  from  solutions  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  the  mono-iodate,  exhibit  chiefly  the  combii^ation  ooP ,  ooPoo .  ooPoo .  oP . JP .  JP . 
J  ^00 .  |I*oo .  Angle  ooP :  ooP  «*  82°  10' ;  P :  P  in  the  macrodiagonal  principal  section  •» 
87°  10';  in  the  brachydiagonal  =  101°  40';  oP:  P  =106°  4';  oP:  |Poo  - 
127°  23';  oPiil'oo  «  146°  48'.  No  cleavage.  According  to  Schabus  (Janresber. 
1864,  p.  310),  tne  combination  is  oP  (predominant)  .  P .  f P .  Poo .  ^Poo .  ooP  .  oof^oo . 
ooPoo .  For  P,  the  ratio  of  principal  and  secondary  axes  is  1 :  0*8973  :  0*7819.  Angles 
P  :  P  in  the  the  terminal  edges  -  111°  13'  and  121°  2';  in  the  lateral  edges  «  97°  2' ; 
ooP  :  ooP  »  82°  4'.  Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  oP. — The  second  form,  which  is 
monoclinic,  separates,  according  to  Marignac,  chiefly  from  solutions  containing  a  slight 
excess  of  acid.  According  to  Schabus,  the  predominant  combination  is  ooP2  .  ooPoo . 
oP  .  +  P .  —P.  The  principal  axis,  clino-  and  ortho-diagonals,  are  in  the  proportion 
1  :  1-7307  :  08627.  Angle  of  the  inclined  axes  «  87°  16 .  odP2  :  ooP2  in  the  clino- 
diagonal  principal  section  =  78°  48';  oP  :  -P  «  129°  22';  oP  :  +P  -  128°  9'.  The 
crystals  are  often  joined  as  twins,  the  face  of  combination  being  apparently  parallel 
to  -f  ^Poo .  Marignac  has  also  measured  these  crystals,  viewing  them  in  a  different 
direction,  so  that  the  faces  oP,  ooPoo ,  ooP2,  &c.  in  the  preceding  determination,  become 
respectively  ooPoo ,  oP,  (iPoo  ),  &c.  in  that  of  Marignac.  Bearded  thus,  the  crystals 
exhibit  the  faces  oP .  ooPoo .  ooP2  .  —  P  .  (Poo  )  .  (JPoo  ),  with  several  subordinate  clino- 
diagonal domes  and  hemipyramids.  ooP2  :  ooP2  m  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section 
«120°17';  -P  :  -P  in  the  same  =  87° 48';  oP  :  (Poo)  «  110° 63';  oP  :  (iPoo  )  « 
127°  20';  oP :  ooPoo  ■■91°  56'.  The  crystals  are  almost  always  intersecting  twins, 
with  the  face  of  combination  —  Poo ;  rarely  contact-twins  joined  by  the  face  oP\  Cleavage 
parallel  to  oP. — The  third  form,  which  accompanies  the  other  two,  is  also  monoclinic^ 
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tiM  CETBtalfl  being  mostly  aggregated,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  oP .  ooP  .  +  Poo . 
^Poo .  — }Poo .  (Poo  )  .  (2Pq»  ) .  —P.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  dinodiagonal  principal 
section  »  99<>  80';  oP :  -P  -  122^;  oP :  ooP  =  96°  40';  oP :  -Poo  »  129<'  28'; 
oP  :  +  P«o  ■■  1 1 7^  1 6'  (M  ar  i gn  a  c).  Sammelsbeig,  who  formerly  regarded  the  ciystals 
as  anhydrous,  found,  by  a  later  determination  ( Jahresb.  1867,  p.  125),  that  they  contain 
2(K«0.2PO*).3BPO  [?  in  which  form]. 

Di-iodate  of  potassium  is  soluble  in  75  pts.  water  at  15^,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
(Serullas).  when  heated,  it  gives  off  oxygen  and  vapour  of  iodine,  and  is  converted, 
first  into  the  mono-iodate,  then  into  iodide.    It  deflagrates  on  glowing  charcoal. 

A  double  salt,  consisting  of  di-iodate  and  chloride  of  potassium,  2KC1.2£IO^PO^  is 
obtained  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  trichloride  of  ioaine  is  not  quite  saturated  with 
potash,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaponte: 

4KH0  +   8IC1«  +  7HK)     -     (2KC1.2KIO».PO»)  +   4IC1  +   ISRCl; 

or  by  heating  mono-iodate  of  potassium  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add : 

4KI0*  +  2HC1     -     (2KCL2KIO«.PO»)  +  BK>. 

It  forms  shining  transparent  prisms  and  elongated  four-sided  tables  with  truncated 
terminal  edges  (Serullas,  Ann.  Gh.  Phys.  [2]  xliii.  121).  According  to  Millon 
{Hid,  [3]  iz.  407)  and  Marignac  (Jahresb.  1856,  p.  298)  the  crystals  contain  1  at. 
water.  According  to  Bammelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcvii.  92),  who  also  finds  them  to 
be  anhydrous,  they  are  trimetric,  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP  .  ooPoo .  oof  oo .  Poo . 
|Poo .  oP  .  ^.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  macrodiagonal  principal  section  mm  82^  8'; 
Foo  :  Poo ,  in  the  same  =  97°  0' ;  iPoo  :  ^Poo ,  in  the  same  »  132^  16'.  Proportion  of 
brachydiagonal,  macrodiagonal,  ana  principal  axis  mm  0*8713  :  1 :  0*7709.  The  crystals 
are  efflorescent^  soluble  in  19  pts.  water  at  15°  (Serullas).  Oold  alcohol  dissolves  out 
the  chloride  of  potassium,  leaving  the  di-iodate.    (Filhol,  J.  Pharm.  xxv.  506.) 

JH-iodaie  with  Di-^tdphaU  of  Potassium,  E'SH)'.£'PO"  ?— This,  aocordmg  to 
Serullas,  is  the  composition  of  the  double  salt  obtained,  after  the  separation  of  the 
tzi-iodflte^  when  a  solution  of  the  mono-iodate  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  But, 
acoordinff  to  Millon  and  liiarignac^  this  salt  contains^  not  the  di-iodate^  but  the  mono- 
iodate  ofpotassium  (p.  303). 

Truiodate,  2EI0'.2I*0*  or  E<0.3P0'.-This  salt  is  obtained  by  mixing  aqueous 
iodic  acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  or  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  mono-  or 
di-iodate  to  aqueous  sulphuric,  phospnoric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  silicic  acid.  When 
a  solution  of  the  mono-iodate  is  heated  with  a  large  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
and  left  to  evaporate  at  25°,  the  tri-iodate  crystallises  out^  leaving  in  solution  a 
eompound  of  iodate  and  add  sulphate  of  potasdum. 

The  tri-iodate  forms  large  transparent  crystals — tridinic,  according  to  Bammelsberg 
and  Mari^[nae— which,  even  when  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  assume  a  reddish  colour 
after  a  while.  According  to  Serullas  and  Bammelsberg,  thc^  are  anhydrous ;  according 
to  Millon  and  Marifi:nac  they  contain  2  at.  water:  K''0.3PO*.2H*0.  The  salt  when 
melted  gives  off  f  of  its  iodine,  leaving  iodide  of  potassium.  It  dissolves  in  25  pts. 
water  at  15".     rSerullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xliii.  117.) 

Basic  Iodate  1 — According  to  Gay-Lussac,  a  solution  of  the  mono-iodate  mixed  with 
potash  deposits  a  salt  containing  excess  of  potash ;  but,  according  to  BammeLsberg, 
Aothing  but  the  mono-iodate  crystallises  out. 

Iodate  of  Silver,  AglO*,  obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with  iodic 
add  or  iodate  of  sodium,  is  white,  insoluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric 
add,  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  the  solution  yidding  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  pure 
iodate  of  silver  in  monodinic  czystals,  which,  according  to  Marignac  (Ann.  Min.  [5] 
ix.  1),  exhibit  the  feces  ooP  .  oojpoo ,  indined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  127)°  and 
a  number  of  other  feiees  at  the  ends  of  the  prism,  extending  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  oitbodiagonaL  Sulphurous  add  passed  into  the  solution  of  the  salt  in  ammonia, 
is  converted  into  sulphuric  add,  and  throws  down  iodide  of  silver.  Hydrochloric  add 
decomposes  it  readily,  yielding  chloride  of  silver,  chloride  of  iodine,  and  free  chlorine. 

lodates  of  Sodium. — ^The  mono-iodate,  NalO*  or  Na*O.PO*,  is  obtained:  1.  By 
passing  chlorine  pas  to  saturation  through  10  pts.  of  water  containing  1  pt.  of  iodine 
diffused  through  it ;  neutralidng  the  liquid  with  carbonate  of  sodium ;  passing  chlorine 
a^n  through  it,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  iodine  thus  thrown  down ;  again  neutralidnc 
with  the  carbonate ;  redissolviDg  the  iodine  thus  separated  by  means  of  chlorine,  and 
so  on.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  ^th  its  bulk,  mixed,  while  still  warm,  with 
half  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  the  compact  orstalline  mass,  consisting  of  eight-sided 
prisms,  produced  on  cooling,  is  freed  from  adhering  chloride  of  sodium  by  washing 
with  alcohol  (Liebi^,  ^ogg-  Ann.  xxiv.  362).  An  excess  of  carbonate  of  sodium  must 
be  avoided;  otherwise,  basic  periodate  of  sodium  will  be  formed  ^Magnus  and 
AmmermuUer).  According  to  Duflos  (Schw.  J.  Ixii.  390),  the  addition  of  alcohol 
is  unnecessary,  as  the  less  soluble  iodate  can  be  separated  from  the  chloride  of  sodium 
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bj  erystallisatioii. — 2.  By  partially  saturating  aqueona  tridiloridiB  of  iodine  with  caustic 
soda  or  carbonate  of  sodium,  precipitating  with  alcohol,  washing  the  precipitate  with 
the  same  liquid,  and  reaystalusing  from  hot  water.    (Serullas.) 

Mono-iodate  of  sodium  separates  from  an  aqueous  solution  left  to  evaporate  in  mode- 
rately warm  air  (Ramm  els  berg),  or  from  a  hot  concentrated  solution  on  cooling 
(Pen ny),  in  crystals  containing  1  at.  water:  NaIO".H*0.  This  hydrate  forms  tufts  of 
fine  sill^  needles,  which,  if  the  temperature  falls  below  6^,  while  they  are  still  immersed 
in  the  liquid,  are  oonyerted  into  me  pentahydrated  ciystals.  They  give  off  all  their 
water  at  180*>  (Bammelsberg,  Penny).  The  pentahydrated  sdt^  NaI0».6H«0, 
obtained  by  spontaneous  eTaporation  below  5^,  forms  octagonal  prisms  of  the  trimetrie 
system,  with  pyramidal  summits,  the  combination  being  ooP .  oe^ao .  aol^m .  P,  with  j^ao 
subordinate.  Axes  a  :  6  :  c  »  0*9534  :  1  :  0*6607  (ii.  144).  Angles  P  :  P  in  the  ter- 
minal edges  B  119°  66'  and  123^  30';  in  the  lateral  edges  «  87^  30';  ooP :  ooP  «  92^  46' 
and  87^  16'.  The  crystals  are  prismatically  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  principal 
axis,  the  fistces  ooP  being  almost  always  unequally  deTeloped.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
they  give  off  4  at  water  and  are  converted  into  the  monohydrated  salt  (Kamm  elsb  erg^ 
Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  648;  xc  12).  According  to  Mi  11  on  (Ann.  Ch.  Phvs.  [3]  ix.  400), 
crystals  containing  2,  8, 6,  and  8  at  water  are  also  obtained,  under  special  circumstances. 
Penny  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii.  203),  by  cooling  a  somewhat  dilute  solution,  obtained 
crystals  containing  NaI0'.3H'0. 

The  anhydrous  salt,  obtained  by  diying  the  crystals  at  160^,  dissolves  in  13*8  pts.  of 
water  at  14*6^,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  (Gay-Lussac).  According  to  Kremera 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xcvii.  6,  8),  it  dissolves  in  39*76  pt«.  water  at  0<^,  in  11*03  pts.  at  20^,  in 
6-96  pts.  at  40^  in  4*79  pts.  at  60^  in  3*61  pts.  at  80<>,  and  in  2*95  pts.  at  100^.  The 
saturated  solution  boils  at  102°.  A  solution  of  specific  gravity  1*0698  at  19*6^  contains 
8*13  pts.  of  the  anhydrous  salt  for  every  100  pts.  of  water.  (Eremers,  Pogg.  Ann. 
xcix.  444.) 

Mono-iodate  of  sodium  melts  when  heated,  and  while  still  below  redness,  gives  off 
24'46  per  cent  oxygen,  together  with  iodine,  leaving  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  sodium 
and  soda  (Gay-Lussac).  According  to  Liebig,  it  leaves  a  hypo-iodite  of  sodium, 
containing  2NaH).IH)  or  Na^IK)*;  when  heated  to  redness,  it  yields  24*21  per  cent  of' 
oxygen,  and  76*79  of  iodide  of  sodium  (Benckiser).  It  detonates  on  glowing  char- 
coal, and  slightly  when  mixed  with  sulphur  and  struck  (Gay-Lussac).  It  is  decom- 
posed by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  into  water,  chlorine,  and  a  yellow  liquid, 
which  probably  contains  trichloride  of  iodine  and  sodium,  NaCLIGl',  but  does  not 
yield  this  compound  in  a  crystalline  form  (Filhol,  J.  Pharm.  xxv.  440).  Heated  widi 
a  little  nitric  acid,  it  yields  di-iodate,  and  with  a  larger  proportion,  tii-iodate  of  sodium 
in  the  anhydrous  state  (Penny).  When  dissolved  hot  in  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  it  gives,  bv  evaporation,  crystals  which,  when  placed  on 
bibulous  paper  and  nearly  dry,  become  all  at  once  fluid  and  tenacious.    (Liebig.) 

Double  Saltso/Mono-todateof  Sodium.-^!.  Withdr<wi«feo/«(M«t«»i,2NaBr.NaIO".9H«0. 
— Obtained  by  dissolving  the  iodate  in  a  hot  strong  solution  of  bromide  of  sodium.  It 
crystallises,  by  cooling  or  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  aggregations  of  extremely  fine, 
colourless,  transparent  six-sided  lamina,  apparentiy  rhombonedral  combinations.  It 
is  easily  soluble  in  water.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  water,  melts, 
gives  off  oxygen  mixed  with  iodine,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  bromide  and  iodide  of 
sodium.  Two-thirds  of  the  water  is  given  off  over  sulphuric  acid.  (Bammelsberg, 
J.  pr.  Chem-  Ixxxv.  486;  R^p.  Chim.  pure,  1862,p.  261.) 

2.  With  Chloride  of  Sodium,  3Naa.2NaIO«.9H«0.— (1.)  When  chlorine  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  iodate  of  sodium  mixed  with  a  rather  laige  quantity  of  caustic  soda 
as  long  as  basic  periodate  of  sodium  (p.  310)  continues  to  separate,  the  decanted  liquid, 
when  left  at  rest,  deposits  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium,  first  combined  with  iodate  of 
sodium,  then  by  itself,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  chlorate  of  sodium. — (2.)  The  mother- 
liquor  obtained  in  the  second  mode  of  preparing  mono-iodate  of  sodium  (see  above) 
deposits,  at  a  hieher  temperature  and  greater  degree  of  concentration,  crystals  of  the 
compound  of  iodate  and  chloride.  The  crystals,  which  are  large,  oolourlesa,  and 
often  transparent,  belong  to  the  triclinie  system,  and  are  sometimes  tridinic  pyra- 
mids having  all  their  edges  and  summits  truncated,  frequently,  also,  modified  by 
various  pyramidal  faces.  They  also  form  twins  joined  by  the  basal  end-faces,  and 
giving  the  crystal  a  tabular  character.  The  axes  a,  6,  0  of  the  pyramid  (c  being  the 
principal  axis)  are  to  one  another  as  1*1309  :  1 :  1*10436.  The  inclinations  of  the 
principal  sections  are  by  direct  measurement,  oe^^eo:  ool^oo  -1  97*^  16';  oP:  oo^oo  ■■ 
104^  0';  oP:ooI*ao  »  100^  63'.  Inclinations  of  the  axes,  by  calculation,  b:c  ^ 
102<>  67' ;  a  :  c  »  99^  9' ;  a  :  6  »  94<>  66'.  The  crystals  are  not  efflorescent,  but  when 
heated,  they  give  off  their  water,  and  melt  to  a  clear  liquid  which  gives  off  nothing  but 
oxygen  gas,  and  when  very  strongly  heated,  leaves  a  mixture  of  iodide  and  chloride  of 
sodium.  Water  extracts  the  chloride  of  sodium,  leaving  the  iodate  with  1  at  water. 
(Bammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  648:  cxv.  684.) 
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3.  With  Iodide  of  Sodium,  NaI.NaIOM0H*O  (Mitscherlich);  3NaL2NaIO<. 
19H*0  (Penny);  8NaI.2NaIO».20HH)  (Marignac).— This  oomponnd,  diflcovered  by 
Hitscherlicn  (Fogg.  Ann.  xi.  162;  xvii.  481X  is  obtained  by  dissolving  iodine  in  a 
cold  and  not  Tezy  conoent^ated  aqueons  solution  of  caiiBtic  soda  (or  the  carbonate, 
according  to  Fenny)  till  it  be^s  to  tnrn  brown,  then  leaving  it  in  a  cold  place  till  it 
crystallises.  Prions  of  pnre  lodate  of  sodium  then  first  appear,  bnt  afterwards  redis- 
BolTe,  and  are  replaced  by  this  oomponnd  (Mitscherlich).  The  same  crystals  are 
produced,  in  a  few  days  by  immersing  crystals  of  iodate  of  sodium  in  a  strong  solution 
of  the  iodide,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  itself  at  a  temperature  not  above  15°  (Pen  ny, 
Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  zzzriL  202).  The  crystals  are  hexagonal  tables,  oB .  ooR,  wiUi 
+  B,  -  JB  and  other  &ces.  Angle  oB  :  B  »  \W  7' ;  oB:  -  ^B  »  133<>  10* 
(Marignac,  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  124).  When  heated  they  first  give  off  water,  then 
oxygen,  with  a  trace  of  iodine.  Cold  water  dissolves  them  without  decomposition,  but 
alcohol  dissolves  the  iodide  of  sodium,  leaving  the  iodate. 

Acid  lodatea  of  Sodium. — ^When  an  aqueous  solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine  is  mixed, 
first  with  mono-iodate  of  sodium,  then  with  alcohol,  the  di-iodate  separates  out,  but 
this  salt^  if  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  the  mono-iodate,  and 
an  add  mother-liquor  (Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xlv.  59).  By  evaporating  also  a 
mixture  of  the  iodate  with  excess  of  iodic  acid,  the  neutral  salt  crystallises  out  first, 
and  then  the  iodic  acid  (Bammelsberg).  Penny  obtained  a  di-acid  and  tri-acid 
salt^  by  treating  the  mono-iodate  with  nitric  add. 

lodate  of  Tin. — lodate  of  sodium  forms,  with  dichloride  of  tin,  a  predpitate  which 
is  white  at  first,  bnt  soon  turns  yellow,  brown  and  grey,  yielding  tetrachloride  and  di- 
oxide of  tin  and  free  iodine. 

lodateeof  Uranium.^The  uranio  salt,  U<0".P0».5H*0 'or  2(U»0)'IO».6H*0, 
IB  obtained,  by  double  decompodtion,  as  a  yellow  predpitate  which  dissolves  with  diffi- 
culty in  nitric  add,  leaves  uranoso-uranic  oxide  when  ignited,  and  is  decomposed  by 
potash.  Uranoue  iodate  is  obtained  by  precipitation  from  uranous  chloride,  as  a 
greyish-green  substance,  which  soon  decomposes,  being  partially  converted  into  the 
nranicssJt 

lodate  of  Yttrium, — Predpitable  firom  concentrated  solutions ;  remains  as  a  crys- 
talline crust  on  evaporation.  It  is  anhydrous,  dissolves  in  160  pte.  water,  and  when 
suddenly  heated,  decomposes  with  explosion  and  deflagration. 

lodate  of  Zine,  ZnlCHK). — ^To  prepare  this  salt^  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
sine  and  iodate  of  sodium  in  equivalent  proportions  is  evaporated  to  dryness^  and  the 
resulting  sulphate  of  sodium  is  dissolved  out  by  water.  lodate  of  zinc  then  remains 
as  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  75'9  pts.  of  hot,  and  113-8  pts.  of  cold  water,  soluble  also 
in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia.  The  ammoniacal  solution  yields  by  spontaneous  eva- 
poration, or  on  addition  of  alcohol,  a  crystalline  salt  condsting  of  dZnI0'.4KH'  or 
3(KH'Zn)I0'.NH'.    It  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of  oxide  of  zinc 

lodate  of  zinc  leaves  oxide  of  zinc  when  ignited. 

Periodic  Aeid,  Anhydride  and  Salte. 

» 

Veriodle  or  Bjp«rlo4io  add.  HIO^  or  H*O.PO^  or  according  to  Langlois» 
H'lO*  or  5HH).IH)^  (Magnus  and  Ammermuller,  Po^.  Ann.  xxviii  514. — 
Benckiser,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xvii.  254. — Langlois,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]xxxiv.  257; 
Jahresb.  1852,  p.  345.)— This  add,  which  was  ^scovered  by  Magnus  and  Ammer- 
muller (Pogff.  Ann.  xxviii.  514),  is  produced,  in  the  form  of  a  disodic  salt,  by  the 
action  of  chlorme  on  a  solution  of  iodate  of  sodium  mixed  with  carbonate  of  sodium  or 
caustic  soda: 

NaIO«  +  3NaH0  +  Cl«     -     Na«H«IO«  +  2NaCL 
Bodlo  Disodic 

lodate.  periodate. 

A  good  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  add  1  pt.  of  iodine  to  a  solution  of  7  pts.  carbonate 
of  sodium  in  100  pts.  water,  and  pass  chlorine  into  the  heated  liquid  as  long  as  a  pred- 
pitate continues  to  form.  This  predpitate,  which  consists  of  disodic  peri^ate,  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  add  perfectly  free  from  nitrous  add ;  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  added ; 
the  resulting  yellow  predpitate  of  diargentic  periodate  is  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  nitric 
add;  and  the  solution  is  concentrated  at  a  moderate  heat,  till  the  monargentic  per- 
iodate, AglO^,  crystallises  out;  this  salt,  separated  from  the  mother-liquor,  is  treated 
with  cold  water,  which  extracts  half  the  periodic  add,  reproducing  the  diargentic  per- 
iodate ;  and  the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated :  pure  periodic  add  then  crystallises 
out  (Magnus  and  Amm ermnller).  Another  method  is  to  predpitate  the  solution 
of  the  diwxlic  salt  in  nitric  add  with  nitrate  of  lead,  decompose  the  predpitate  of  per- 
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iodate  of  lead  with  somewhat  less  than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  dilut*  sulphuric  acid, 
and  concentrate  the  filtrate  by  eyaporation  (Benckiser).  According  to  Langlois, 
however,  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  always  contaminated  with  iodic  acid. 

The  acid  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  igniting  iodate  of  barium,  which  then  gires 
off  iodine  and  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  pentabasic  periodate  of  barium — and  decom- 
posing that  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  But  this  method  is  not  advantageous,  because 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  iodic  acid  is  completely  resolved  by  the  heat  into  iodine 
and  oxygen. 

The  iodates  of  the  alkali-metals  give  off  the  whole  of  their  oxygen  when  heated, 
and  are  converted  into  iodides;  consequently  periodic  acid  cannot  be  {prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  perchloric  acid  (i.  910). 

Periodic  acid  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  evaporation,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
in  colourless  crystals,  apparently  having  the  form  of  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which 
deliquesce  quickly  in  moist  air,  melt  at  130°,  and  at  160°  give  off  their  water,  leaving 
a  white  mass  of  periodic  anhydride,  PO^  which,  at  180°  or  190°,  gives  offoagrgen 
with  great  rapidity,  leaving  iodic  anhydjride  (Benckiser).  The  crystals  are  rhombic 
prisms,  having  the  composition  H»IO«  «  HI0«.2HK>  or  5HK).I«6'.  They  melt  at 
130°  and  between  200°  and  210°,  give  off  6  at.  water  and  2  at.  oxygen,  and  are 
reduced  to  iodic  anhydride,  PO^,  wliich  at  a  higher  temperature  is  completely  resolved 
into  iodine  and  oxygen.     (Langlois.) 

Periodic  acid  dissolves  very  easily  in  toater,  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  in 
which  solutions  it  is  slowlv  reduced  to  iodic  acid.  It  is  likewise  reduced  by  many 
other  organic  svhsiances,  and  instantly  by  hydrochhriCt  stUphuroiu,  or  aulphydric  acid.. 
With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  water,  chloride  of  iodine,  and  firee  chlorine.  Sulphur 
is  not  oxidised  by  it ;  but  phasphorug  is  partly  converted  into  phosphoric  add — for 
the  most  part,  however,  into  oxioe  of  phosphorus.  Metals  are  oxidised  by  the  solution, 
forming  basic  periodates.  It  forms  a  precipitate  with  tannic  acid,  a  reaction  which 
distinguishes  it  from  iodic  acid.  The  precipitate  dissolves  in  potash  and  in  ammonia, 
with  dark  red  colour,  arising  firom  tne  oxidation  of  the  tannic  acid,  the  iodine  at 
the  same  time  uniting  with  the  alkali-metal.    (Langlois.) 

Periodates. — ^Periodic  acid  is  generally  regarded  as  monobasic,  like  perchloric 
acid,  the  formula  of  its  normal  salts  being  MIO  or  MH>.I'0'.  Only  four  of  these 
anhydrous  monometallic  periodates  are  however  known,  namely  those  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  sodium,  and  silver.  All  other  periodates  contain  a  lareer  proportion  of 
base,  and  may  be  derived  from  the  crystaUised  acid  fl*IO»,  regarded  as  HI0«.2H*0, 
by  the  replacement  of  the  water  of  ciystallisation  by  a  metallic  oxide  or  hydrate, 
thus: 

HIO*    .    H«0    .    HK)    .    .    Periodic  acid. 
(NH*)IO<    .    H«0    .    HK)    .    .    Mono-ammonic  periodate. 
NalO*    .    NaHO.    H*0    .    .    Disodic  periodate. 
PblO*    .    Pb*0  .     H«0    .    .    Triplumbic  periodate. 
CuIO*    .     Cu»0  .    CuHO.    .    Tetracupric  periodate. 
BalO*    ,    Ba*0   .    BaH)   .    .    Pentabuytic  periodate. 

The  existence  of  the  monohydrio  add  HIO^  must  however  for  the  present  be  regarded 
as  hypothetical,  the  only  hydrate  whose  constitution  has  been  established  by  ana- 
lysis being  the  pentahydric  add,  H*IO',  analysed  by  Langlois;  and  from  this,  regarded 

as  a  pentatomic  molecule,  ^ -g-t'  [O*,  the  greater  number  of  the  periodates  may  be 

derived  by  the  partial  or  total  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  metals.  The 
anhydrous  periodates  of  potasdum,  silver,  and  sodium,  (MIO*)  may  then  be  regarded 
as  metapenodates,  bearing  to  the  orthoperiodates,  M*IO',  a  relation  similar  to  that  of 
metaphosphoric  to  orthophosphoric  ada.  There  are  a  few  periodates  which  cannot  be 
included  in  either  of  the  preceding  fbrmulfle,  viz.  a  barium-salt  oontaining5Ba'0.2PO'  or 
3Ba<0.4BaIO^  a  potassium-salt  containing  2E*0J*0'  or  E'0.2KI0^  and  a  silveivsalt 
containing  2Ag*0.H«0.IK)'  or  Ag«O.HIO*. 

The  monometallic  periodates  are  resolved  by  heat  into  oxygen  and  metallic  iodide ; 
the  polymetallic  salts  into  a  mixture  of  iodide  and  oxide  or  reduced  metal.  Mast 
periodates  are  spazinglv  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  but  they  all  dissolve  easily  in 
dilute  nitric  add.  The  solution  of  the  monosodic  salt,  added  to  a  solution  of  a 
barium-,  caldum-,  lead-,  or  silver-salt>  precipitates  the  polymetallic  or  basic  periodates 
of  these  basest  the  liquid  acquiring  an  add  reaction. 

Periodate  of  Ammonium^  (NH*)I012H'0,  separates  on  mixing  the  solutions  of 
ammonia  and  periodic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution, 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields  crystals,  apparently  having  the  form  of  rhombic 
prisms.    It  has  an  add  reaction,  and  explodes  wnen  heated  in  a  tube.    (Langlois.) 

Periodates  of  Barium. — ^The  monobaiytic  salt  is  not  known.    A  peniabarytic  or 
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pentabasic  salt,  Ba*IO«  or  6B&K>.V0\  is  obtained  by  ignitinff  iodate  of  bariam  op  a 
mixtuTB  of  iodide  and  peroxide  of  bariam,  and  dissolving  out  the  iodide  of  barium  from 
the  residue  with  water.  Its  solution  in  nitric  acid  yields  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellow- 
brown  precipitate  of  basic  periodate  of  silver.    (Eammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  272.) 

A  salt  containing  half  as  much  base  as  the  last,  viz.  2Ba*I0'',P0'  op  5Ba*0.2l*0',  it 
precipitated  by  ammonia  from  the  solution  of  the  pentabasic  salt^  or  fix>m  a  mixture 
of  a  soluble  barium-salt  with  monobasic  periodate  of  sodium  dissolved  in  nitric  acid ; 
also  on  mixing  nitrate  of  barium  with  dibasic  periodate  of  sodium.  The  precipitate 
contains  6  at.  water,  which  are  given  off  at  100° ;  by  longep  exposupe  to  this  tempera- 
ture, the  salt  is  completely  converted  into  iodate  of  barium.    (K  am  m  els  berg.) 

A  dibarytic  op  dibasic  salt,  Ba«H»IO«  op  2Ba*0.3H*O.IK)^  is  obtained  by  adding 
bapyta- water  to  a  solution  of  the  corpespondins  sodium-salt  mixed  with  a  few  dpops  of 
nitric  acid.  It  is  a  white  ppecipitate  which  decomposes  at  a  ped  heaty  yidding  the 
pentabazytic  salt  (Langlois): 

10Ba«m[0«     -     4Ba»I0«  +  I*  +  0»>   +   16H«0. 

Periodate*  of  CaleiunL-^A. dicalcicsalt,  Ca«H"IO«  op  2CaK).8H*O.PO*  (at  100<'), 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  sodium-salt,  NaH^IO',  with  nitrate  of  calcium,  as  a 
white  precipitate^  which  appears  crystalline  undep  the  micpoacope,  and  when  heated, 
gives  off  watep,  oxygen,  and  iodine,  and  leaves  the  pentacalcic  salt,  Ca'IO*  (Langlois). 
The  lattep  is  likewise  obtained,  but  mixed  with  lime,  by  igniting  iodate  of  calcium  in  a 
close  vessel. 

Periodate  of  Copper,  Cu*HIO«  op  iCu^O.H^O.IK)',  is  precipitated  by  mixing  the 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  coppep  and  the  monosodic  salt — a  oonsi^pable  quantity,  how- 
ever, pemaining  in  solution — op  by  the  action  of  aqueous  periodic  acid  in  slight  excess 
on  hydrated  carbonate  of  ooppep.     (Langlois.) 

Periodatee  of  Iron. — ^Ipon-salts  (feprous  or  ferric)  form,  with  solution  of  periodate 
of  sodium,  yellowish  white  precipitates,  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid  (Benckiser). 
According  to  Langlois,  periodic  acid,  in  contact  with  ferrous  oxide,  is  reduced  to  iodic 
acid,  and  ferric  iodate  separate  out.    Similar  peaction  with  manganous  oxide. 

Periodates  of  Lead,--Atnplumhic or  tribasic8cUt,Ph*EnO*  or  SPbK>.B^OVO% 
is  precipitated  on  mixing  1  at.  of  the  disodio  salt  with  3  at.  nitrate  of  lead,  in  micpo- 
scopic  crystals,  which  do  not  suffer  any  loss  of  weight  between  120°  and  180°,  but,  at 
a  highep  tempepatupe,  ^ve  off  water,  oxygen,  and  iodine,  and  leave  an  oxyiodide  of 
lead  containing  2PbI.5PbH)  (Langlois): 

4Pb»H»I0«     «     2PbL6Pb«0   +   0»»  +  P  +  4H«0. 

Periodate  of  Lithium,  Li'IO*  ? — ^By  treating  capbonate  of  lithium  with  periodic 
acid  and  evapopating  the  solution  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  which 
dissolves  completely  in  watep,  and  when  dried  in  a  vacuum,  and  then  heated  to  pedness, 

fives  off  successively  watep,  oxygen,  and  iodine^  but  without  undergoing  complete 
ecomposition.    (Langlois.) 

Periodate  of  Magnesium, — ^Magnesium-salts  are  not  ppecipitated  b^  solution  of 
periodate  of  sodium.  Capbonate  of  magnesium,  immepsed  in  aqueous  penodic  acid,  is 
converted  into  insoluble  periodate  of  magnesium,  which  dissolves,  howevep,  in  excess 
of  the  acid«  The  salt  consists  of  small  prismatic  aystals,  which,  when  dried  at  mean 
temperatures,  contain  2Mg*H"I0«  9HK)  op  2Mg*0.3H«O.I«0»  +  9  aq.,  give  off  9  at. 
water,  at  100°,  and  leave  pure  magnesia  when  ignited.    (Langlois.) 

Periodates  of  Potassium. — The  Tnonopotassio  salt,  KIO\  is  ppecipitated  in 
spspingly  soluble  crystalline  grains  on  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  the  iodate 
mixed  with  potash  op  capbonate  of  potassium.  Its  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with 
caustic  potash,  yields  the  tetrapotassic  salt,  K'0.2KI0*  op  2K*0.I*0',  which  is  also 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  convepted  by  ignition  into  a  mixture  of  potash  and 
iodide  of  potassium.  The  neutpal  salt  when  ignited  leaves  the  pupe  iodide.  (M  a  g  n  u  s 
and  Ammepmullep.) 

Periodates  of  Silver. — ^Nitpate  of  silver  added  to  a  solution  of  disodic  periodate, 
throws  down  a  gpeenish  yellow  ppecipitate  which  is  a  basic  periodate  of  silvep.  By 
washing  it  with  watep  containing  nitric  acid,  then  dissolving  it  nearly  to  satupation  in 
warm  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  by  heat,  the  monoargeniic  saft,  AglO^,  is  obtained 
in  anhydrous  orange-yellow  crystals.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  warm  water,  which 
dissolves  out  half  the  acid,  leaving  a  blackish  bpown  pesidue  of  the  tetrarqentie  salt, 
2Ag*0.P0MI«O  OP  Ag«0.2AgIO*.H20,  which  tupns  ped  by  tritupation.  Cold  water 
decomposes  the  salt  in  like  manner,  but  the  pesidual  salt  is  a  yellow  powdep,  consisting 
of  Ag*H*IO«  OP  2Ag«0.3H«O.I«0',  and  separates  from  a  solution  in  dilute  slightly 
warmed  nitric  acid,  in  straw-yellow  czystalB,  which,  according  to  Bamm  els  berg 
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(Jahresb.  1857,  p.  125X  are  rhombohedral,  ezhibitixiff  the  combination  B  .  —IB'.  oB 
For  ISL,  the  mtio  of  the  neoondajfy  axes  to  the  princtpd  axis  —  1 :  2*0668.  Angle  B :  B 
in  the  terminal  edges  »  74^  0  ;  oB  :  B  «*  112^  45'.  The  oystals  become  darker- 
oolonred  bj  exposure  to  light.  On  pouring  boilins  water  on  these  crystals  or  on 
the  yellow  powaer,  2  atoms  of  water  are  removed,  and  the  red  salt  above  mentioned  is 
prodnoed.    (Magnus  and  Ammermiiller.) 

Periodaies  of  Sodium. — ^The  monosadie  salt,  NaIO\  is  obtained  by  saturating 
the  disodic  salt  with  periodic  acid,  and  evaporating.  It  is  colourless,  very  soluble  in 
water,  anhydrous,  crystallises  readily,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air  (Magnus  and 
Ammermiiller).  The  crjrstals  are  dimetric,  F  .Foo.  For  F,  the  ratio  of  the 
secondary  axes  to  the  principal  axis  is  1 :  1*59.  Angle  F :  F  in  the  terminal  edses 
B  99^  30' ;  in  the  lateral  edges  «  182^  4'.  The  crystals  are  colourless.  (Bammels- 
berg,  loc.  cit.)  

The  disodic  or  dibasic  salt,  Ka'H^O*  or  2NaK).8H*O.PO*,  is  obtained  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  a  hot  solution  of  1  pt  iodine  and  7  pts.  carbonate  of  sodium  in  100  pts. 
water,  or  into  a  solution  of  1  pt  iodate  of  sodium  mixed  with  3  pts.  of  caustic  soda 
(Magnus  and  Ammermuller).  Langlois  uses  equal  weights  of  caustic  soda  and 
the  iodate,  and  to  obtain  a  solution  as  concentrated  as  possible,  first  dissolves  the 
caustic  soda  in  water,  then  adds  the  iodate,  and  surrounds  the  filtered  solution  witb. 
hot  water  while  the  chlorine  is  passing  into  it ;  the  sodic  periodate  then  separates  in 
considerable  quantity,  aa  a  crystalline  powder,  having  the  composition  just  mentioned. 
It  is  sparing^  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat  more  in  warm  water,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  firom  a  boiling  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  mixed 
with  caustic  soda.  At  a  white  heat,  it  gives  ofif  3  at  water  and  8  at  oxygen,  and  leaves 
an  oxyiodide  of  sodium : 

2Na«H»I0«  -  8HK)  -  0«     =    Na^PO. 

At  a  low  red  heat,  it  loses  only  3  at  oxygen,  leaving  a  residue  of  hvpo-iodite  of  sodium, 
Na^I'O'  «  2NaK).P0  (or  perhaps  a  compound  of  iodide  and  iodite  of  sodium, 
2KaI  -f  8NaK).PO*orKaI.NaK).KaIO<).  This  compound  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  bleaches  vegetable  cdours,  but  loses  this  property  when 
boiled  with  water,  iodate  of  sodium  being  then  formed,  and  the  salt  becoming  easily 
soluble.     On  exposure  to  the  air  it  turns  moist^  and  gradually  yields  tree  iodine. 

Periodate  of  Zinc. — Hydrated  carbonate  of  zinc  is  converted  by  aqueous  periodic 
add  into  a  mnular  powder  of  periodate  of  zinc,  Zn^HIO*  or  4ZnK).H*0.I*0',  which 
dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  the  acid,  forming  a  solution,  which,  when  evaporated  at  a 
gentle  heat^  yidds  laminar  crystals  of  another  salt  containing  SZiiK).7H?^.2PO^  i.e. 

a  double per-iodic  molecule,  Zn"H^«0"  -  Zn^'l^"     (I^^nglois.) 

zomwa.  sMMoannm,  suxvBZBa,  and  tbiaubzbb  of.  See  Sels- 
muu,  SuLFHUB,  and  Tbllusiux,  Iodidbs  of. 

ZOBZTH,  ZOBOPTBira,  ZOBZO  SZXiVBB.  Native  iodide  of  sUver.  (See 
ScLVBB,  Iodide  of.) 

Z0]>08Sin0ZC  ACZB.  C^H^IO*.— An  add  produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodic 
add  on  diazobenzo-oxybenzamic  add : 

C»H"N»0*  +  2HI     «     C'BraO'.HI  +  CHMO"  +  N». 
Diaxobenio-                              Uydriodata  of         lodobenxole 
oxjbensamlo                                oxybensamlc  add. 

acid.  acid. 

It  crystallises  in  needles,  is  heavier  than  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  sublimes 
without  decomposition ;  forms  a  white  silver-salt,  CrH^AfflO*,  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol;  is  converted  by  fuming  nitric  add  into  nitzo-iodobenzoic  add.  (Oriesa, 
Ann.  Gh.  Fharm.  cxiiL  201.) 

Z0B08AVCZVB.    Syn.  with  Iodide  of  Brucine.    (See  BRUcnra,  I  683.) 

See  CAOUTCHiir  (i  737). 

rHJMIHlffmi    Syn.  with  Di-iodide  of  Chloro-nitro- 
harmine.    (See  TTabhtnh,  iii  12). 

ZOBOCZVCBOVZVB.     See  dxCHOiOKB  (i.  979). 

ZOBOCZniUttZC  ACZB.  C>H'IO*?— When  dnnamic  add  is  melted  with 
excess  of  iodine,  and  the  dark  brown  mass  is  boiled  with  water  till  all  the  free  iodine 
is  volatilised,  the  Uquid  on  cooling  yields  small  colourless  stellate  crystals  of  iododn- 
namic  acid,  which  acquire  a  £unt  yellow  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  add 
dissolves  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.    (Herzog,  N.  Br.  Arch.  xx.  147.) 
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Syn.  with  Iodide  of  Codeine.    (See  Godumb,  i  1068). 

ZOBinPOaaK.  CHP.  IH^odaUd  iodide  of  metkyk  (Qm.  viL  330;  Gerh.  1609.) 
— This  compound,  wliich  was  diflcoTered  in  1824  by  SeruUas  (Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  zsy. 
814^  18  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  allcaliB  or  alkaline  carbonates  on  wood- 
spint^  alcohol,  or  ether ;  in  small  quantity  also  by  the  action  of  the  same  substances  on 
cane-sngar,  gluoosOp  gum,  dextrin,  and  seyeral  albuminous  substances.  It  has  also 
been  obserred  among  the  products  obtained  by  heating  glycerin  with  hydriodic  acid. 
(Erlenmeyer,  Jahzesb.  1861, p.  668.) 

Pr^Mraiion, — 1  pt^  of  alcohd  is  added  to  a  solution  of  2  pts.  crystallised  carbonate 
of  sodium  in  10  pts.  water;  the  liquid  is  heated  to  60  or  80^ ;  and  1  pt.  of  iodine  is 
added  by  small  portions,  till  it  is  entirely  dissolved,  and  tiie  liquid  has  become 
colourlessL  Iodoform  then  makes  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of  me  operation  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  hot  liquid,  lAiich  must  be  filtered  to  collect  this  first  portion 
of  the  product  The  mother-liquor  is  then  asain  heated  to  60°  or  80° ;  another  portion 
of  carbonate  of  sodium,  equal  to  the  former,  is  dissolred  in  it ;  a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol 
is  added ;  and  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  into  the  liquid,  whidi  must  be  continually 
agitated,  so  that  the  iodine  which  separates  may  mix  well  with  it.  When  the  process 
18  so  conducted  that  a  slight  excess  of  iodine  is  constantly  present,  iodoform  is  produced 
in  abundance.  When  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  deposited,  the  stream  of  chlorine 
is  inteiTupted,  the  liquid  is  left  to  deoolonse.  and  the  second  portion  of  iodoform  is 
added  to  the  first.  The  mother-liquor  may  then  be  treated  with  chlorine  and  a  thiid 
portion  of  iodoform  obtained.  The  process,  when  properly  conducted,  yields  a  quantity 
of  iodoform  weighing  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  iodine  used.  Care  must  be  taken, 
throughout  the  operation,  to  avoid  a  great  excess  of  iodine,  as  in  that  case  the  iodoform 
will  not  be  produced  at  alL  Borax  maybe  used  instead  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and 
will  yield  a  product  of  equal  amount.  With  phosphate  of  sodium  the  product  is  not 
so  good.    (Filhol,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  yii.  267.) 

Cornelius  and  Gille  (ibid,  xxii  196)  prepare  iodoform  by  adding  hypochlorite 
of  calcium  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  heated  to  40^,  continuing  the 
addition  till  the  liquid  becomes  colourless.  ^  It  then  on  cooling  yields  a  arstalline  de- 
posit, consisting  of  iodoform  mixed  with  iodate  of  calcium,. from  which  the  iodoform 
may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  aloohoL  8  pts.  of  iodide  of  potassium  yield,  by  this  process, 
2  pts.  of  iodoform  and  2  pts.  of  iodate  of  calciam. 

Properiie», — ^Iodoform  OTstallises  in  nacreous  scales,  friable,  sofb  to  the  touch,  having 
a  sulphur-yellow  colour  and  the  odour  of  sa£fron.  According  to  Bam  melsberg  and 
Kokscharow  (Jahresber.  1857,  p.  431),  the  crystals  are  hexagonal  combinations 
oF .  P.  For  P  the  ratio  of  the  secondary  axes  to  the  principal  axis  is  0*9025  :  1. 
Angle  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  «  133^  36';  in  the  lateral  edges  »  104o.  Specific 
gravity  about  2'0.  Melts  between  115°  and  120^,  and  then  vaporises,  partly  with- 
out  alteration,  partly  resolved  into  iodine  and  hydriodic  acid,  with  a  residue  of  char- 
coaL  With  vapour  of  water  it  distils  undecomposed.  It  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in 
water,  acidSf  or  aqueous  aUtaUe,  but  dissolves  readily  in  nlcoholf  ether,  and  oUe,  both 
fixed  and  volatile. 

Decompoeitione. — 1.  Iodoform  heated  in  a  sealed  tnbe  to  150°,  either  alone  or  with 
iodine,  is  resolved  into  di-iodide  of  methylene,  and  a  number  of  brown  subetances  not 
vet  examined  (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc  J.  xiii.  65). — 1,  Iodoform  is  acted  upon  by 
bromine,  yielding  bromiodoform,  CHBr^ — 3.  With  moist  chlorine,  it  yields  chloro- 
carbonic  oxide,  hydrocUorio  add,  and  protodiloride  of  iodine : 

CHP  +  HK)  +  a*     -    COCl*  +  8HC1  +   3ICL 

— 4.  Heated  with  pentachloride  of  phoephorus,  it  yields  an  oily  liquid,  perhaps  chloro- 
form, or  aoco^ng  to  Butlerow,  di-iodide  of  methylene,  CH*I*.— -  5.  Distilled  with  chloride 
of  mereury,  lead,  or  ^fi,  it  yields  chloriodoform,  CHCl^L — 6.  Distilled  with  etUphide 
of  mercury,  it  yields  a  sinall  quantity  of  an  oily  liquid,  which,  according  to  Bouch  arda  t 
(J.  Pharm.  xxiii  12)  is  sulpnolbrm,  CHSF;  but  aooordii^to  Eggert  (Chem.  Centr. 
1857,  p.  513)  is  nothing  but  disulphide  of  carbon. — 7.  With  cyanide  of  mercury  or 
cyanide  of  eilver  it  yieliU  a  sublimate  of  iodide  of  cyanogen. — 8,  When  cvanogen  gae  is 
passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodoform,  the  liquid  becomes  heated  and  assumes 
a  violet  tint ;  and  if  then  left  at  rest,  depo(lits  golden-yeUow,  prismatic  crystals,  from 
which  alcohol  extracts  two  substances  having  a  strong  metallie  lustre ;  one  with  a 
greenish  gold,  the  other  with  a  violet  colour ;  £e  Utter  appeals  to  heeyamdeofdi-iodo-' 
methyl,  CHI*.Cy  (St-E  vre,  Compt.rend.  xxvii.  533).— 9.  Heated  with  alcoholic  solution 
of  eulphocyanate  ofpotaeeium  to  100°  in  sealed  tub€«,  it  yields  a  gas  and  oilv  compound 
which  has  an  odour  of  horse-radish,  and  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia, 
though  not  so  readily  as  oil  of  mustard  (Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  184).-— 
10.  Mercuric  oxide  gently  heated  with  iodoform  iftts  eceigetically  upon  it,  prodadng 
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water,  carbooie  anhydride,  formic  acid,  and  mercuric  iodide.-^!  1.  lodofimn  boiled 
with  aquanu  potash  ia  partly  converted  into  formate  and  iodide  of  potassinm,  a  portion, 
howeyer,  rolatilifling  with  the  watexy  vaponr. — 12.  With  aleoholic  potash  it  fbnns  a 
liquid  whidi  Briining,  who  first  obtained  it  (Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  civ.  187)  regarded  as 
C^HPO,  but  which,  according  to  Butlerow,  is  di-iodide  of  methylene.  — 13.  With 
ethylate  of  sodium^  iodoform  yields  iodide  of  methylene,  CH*I',  together  with  iodide  of 
sodium  and  aldehyde  (Butlerow,  Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  cvii.  110): 

C«H»NaO  +  CHI«     =    CH«I«  +  Nal  +  C?H*0. 

According  to  more  recent  experiments  br  Butlerow  {^hid.  cxiv.  204;  cxviii  825)  it 
appears  t£at  aczylio  acid,  C'U^O^  and  ethyl-lactic  add,  C^H'^O*,  are  likewise  formed 
in  this  reaction. 

14.  Iodoform  heated  with  potassium  produces  a  violent  explosion. 

15.  With  triethyUphosphinet  iodoform  unites  directly,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  yielding 
the  tri-iodide  of  formyl-nonethyl-triphosphonium  (Hofmann,Proc  Boy.  Soc  x.  189): 

CHP  +   8(C*H*)T     -     C»«H"P«P     «     [(CHnC»H»)»P«]'T». 

ZO]>0&ITXi  A  meteoric  mineral  mentioned  by  C.  U.  Shepard  among  a  munber 
of  others  which  have  been  but  imperfectly  descnbed.  (SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  xi  377 ;  Ti 
402 ;  xv.  368.) 

ZOBOMSCOVB.  C^«I"0*.    (J.  Brown,  Edinb.  FhiL  Trans.  xxL  [1]  49.V— A 

substance  formed  by  treating  pyromeoonic  add  with  excess  of  protocmorioe  of 
iodine: 

C*H*0*  +  8IC1  +  4HH)     •     (?H^»0«  +  200«  +  8HC1 

On  addinff  potash  to  the  yeDow  liquid  thus  obtained  (after  separation  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  iodopyromeoonic  acid)  unp|>u»  iodomecone  is  obtain^  as  a  black  predpitate 
which  redissolves  on  a^tation.  The  addition  of  potash  must  be  discontinued  as  soon 
as  this  predpitate  exhibits  a  lighter  colour,  no  longer  redissolves  on  agitation,  and  is 
not  increased  by  fresh  additions;  and  by  then  collecting  the  predpitate,  and  washing 
it  with  cold  water,  and  repeatedly  crystallising  it  from  boiling  alcohol,  iodomecone  is 
obtained  in  the  pure  state.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  maimer  from  meoonic  or 
comenic  acid,  wnich  differ  from  pyromeoonic  add  only  by  the  elements  of  carbonic 
anhydride. 

Iodomecone  forms  shining  yellow  hexagonal  plates,'  having  an  odour  which  x^calls 
that  of  saffion ;  it  has  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline  reaction,  sublimes  below  100^ ; 
is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  does  not  decompose  it  even  at  the  boilinff  heat.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong 
nibric  add,  and  with  aid  of  heat  by  strong  sulphuric  add.  Caustic  potash,  after  long 
boiling,  abstracts  from  it  a  small  portion  of  io<Une. 

ZOBOBEBCOWXir.    See  Macoimr. 

ZOBOmi&AVZZiZWB.    See  MBLAMiUMa. 

ZOBOanounrauiTBB.  Compounds  of  mereuzie  iodide  with  the  more  basic 
iodides.    (See  Mbboubt,  Iodidbs  of.) 

lOPOMJTH  1  ItJlMI  W»    See  MBTRTLAUXm. 
10P0imr*-»  M  ja-SBXiMT  10U8  ACZB.    See  Selbnious  Etebba. 
ZOSOBEOSVBZVB.    See  MoBFHoni. 
ZOBOWlOOTZVa.     See  Nicx>TiMa. 

Syn.  with  Di-iodidb  of  NrrBOHABxuni  (p.  H), 
See  Phbnic  acid,  Dbrivaiivbs  of. 
ZOBOPAPAVBRJOnL    See  Papavbrdcb. 
lOPOFHAw  M  jA MIM J^,    See  Pebmtlamimb,  Bbrivativbs  of. 
ZO»OVB«N  sdKJZVBACOVZMDB.       See    CrrBACONic    acid,    Amidbs    of 

^1.  v93y. 

Syn.  with  Iodoxboomin. 

Compounds    of  platinic  iodide  with  the  more  basic 
iodides.    (See  PLATmux,  Iodidbs  of.) 

lOBOVBOVT&BVa.    See  At.t.tl,  Iodidbs  of  (i  142). 

Syn.  with  Iodiib. 

See  PrBOMBCOiac  Aon>. 
ZOBOQU IM IH  H.    See  QuranrB. 
ZOBOSA&ZOTUEC  AOZB.    Se«  Salicylic  acid. 
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ZOlHMBTftTC HH  U  B.    See  SrsYCHMiXfB. 


OOBKFO  U  JN  UBm  Iodine,  though  generally  speaking 
yery  similar  in  its  action  to  chlorine  and  bromine,  acts  for  the  most  part  less 
energetically,  and  is  much  less  disposed  to  form  substitution-compounds  by  direct 
action.  Some  compounds  containing  hydrogen,  indeed,  are  acted  upon  by  iodine  in  the 
same  manner  as  by  bromine  or  chlorine,  part  of  the  hydrogen  being  abstracted  to  form 
hydriodic  acid,  and  its  place  being  supplied  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine ;  such 
is  the  case  with  ammonia  (iii.  280),  ethylamine  (ii.  636),  methylamine,  and  phenylamine. 
Bat  iodated  organic  acids  cannot^  for  the  most  part,  be  formed  in  this  way ;  to  produce 
them  from  the  original  acids  it  is  necossaiy  to  use  chloride  of  iodine  instead  of  free 
iodine,  so  that  the  superior  affinity  of  the  chlorine  for  hydrogen  may  remoTe  it^  and 
enable  the  iodine  to  take  its  place  (p.  294)  e,  g» : 

C*H*0«  +  la     -    HCl  +   C»H»IO«. 

Pyrome-  lodopjrro- 

conic  acid.  meconic 

acid. 

On  the  other  hand,  K  e  k  u  1  ^  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  206)  has  lately  shown  that  many  iodo- 
substitution  compounds  are  decomposed  by  hydriodic  acid,  iodine  being  set  firee  and 
the  original  acid  reproduced,  e,  g, : 

C«H»IO«  +  HI     -     C«H«0«  +  P. 

lodoproplo  Propionic 

onic  acid.  acid. 

It  is  evident  that  where  this  reaction  takes  place,  it  is  impossible  that  an  iodised  com- 
pound can  be  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  iodine  on  an  organic  acid.  [For  an 
exception,  perhaps  only  apparent,  to  this  rule,  see  Saliotijc  acid.] 

The  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  iodated  organic  compounds  just  noticed  explains 
the  reducing  action  which  it  exerts  on  certain  organic  acids  (p.  285).  The  reaction 
takes  place  in  two  stages,  an  iodo-substitution  compound  being  first  formed,  and 
sabsequently  decomposed  in  the  manner  above  explained,  e,  g.\ 

C«H*0»     +  HI     -     H»0  +   C«H»IO«. 

GljrcoIIlc  lodacetic 

add.  acid. 

CfflO'   +  HI     -     I«       +   C?H»0«. 

lodacetic  Acetic 

acid.  add. 

ZOBOSmFBZBB  OV  AVTZKOirT.    See  ANTXKOirr  (I  338). 

20S0TB&&irBATBS.    See  TBLLUBniH,  Iodidb  of. 

ZOIIOTO&innbZC  ACZB.    See  ToLUTLio  acid. 

Z01bZT&    Syn.  with  Dichsoitb  (ii.  320). 

ZOnAVBTBZV.  This  name  is  given  by  Carey  Lea  (SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxii. 
211)  to  a  colouring  matter  obtained  in  preparing  naphthylamine  from  nitronaphthylene 
by  the  action  of  ferrous  acetate  (Chnelin^s  Handbook^  xiv.  ^6,  6),  If  the  mixture  is 
heated  before  being  treated  with  caustic  potash,  a  faint  red-coloured  liquid  distils  over, 
which  turns  violet  on  addition  of  mineral  acids,  and  if  subsequently  heated,  assumes  a 
dark  purple-blue  colour,  and  after  a  while  yields  a  black  crystalline  predpitate,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  increased  by  further  heating ;  this  is  ionnaphthin.  The  crystals 
are  black,  with  ereen  metallic  zeflex,  and  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  blood-red  colour, 
which,  on  addition  of  a  very  small  qxuintity  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  add,  changes  to 
scarlet^  and  finally  to  purple-blue,  is  not  altered  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  is 
changed  to  staiW-yeUow  by  hot  nitric  add.  From  the  brown  mother-li<^uor,  ammonia 
throws  down  dark-coloured  fiodcs,  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  are 
blackened  by  dilute  sulphuric  add  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  form  a  violet 
solution  with  dilute  nitric  add. 

ZWMOAOUJLXnUkm  An  emetic  substance,  the  root  of  several  plants  growing  in 
South  America.  All  the  kinds  have  nearly  the  same  ingredients,  but  differ  in  the 
amount  of  the  active  prindple  (emctin)  which  they  contain.  The  best  is  the  annulated, 
yielded  by  Cephalit  Ipecacuanha^  a  small  shrubby  plant  of  the  rubiaceous  order,  native 
of  Brazil  and  New  Granada.  It  is  found  in  commerce  in  pieces  from  2  to  6  inches  long 
and  about  the  thickness  of  a  straw,  much  bent  or  twisted,  and  sometimes  branche<^ 
with  a  remarkably  knotty  character,  owing  to  numerous  circular  depressions  or  defts, 
which  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  rings.  It  consists  of  a  central 
axis  called  meditiiUiuin,  and  an  external  portion  called  the  cortical  part.  Each  of 
these  contains  emetin,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  exists  in  the  cortical  part. 
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The  following  are  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  ipeoacoanha ; 


Cortical 

Medi. 

part. 

tuUium. 

Fatty  matter 

Wax    .        .        .        . 

1  1-2 

2 
6 

trace 

2 

Besin  .        .        .        . 

1-2 

£aietin         . 

160 

16 

116 

14 

Non-emetic  extract 

1            •     • 

•  • 

2-46 

Ghim    . 

2-4 

10 

6-00 

16 

Albumin 

2-4 

Starch  . 

.     530 

42 

2000 

18 

Woody  fibre . 

.      12-5 

20 

66-40 

48 

Gallic  acid  ? . 

trace 

Loss     . 

.     11-3 

4 

6-00 

2 

1000 

100 

100*00 

100 

a.  Grey  ipecacuanha,  analysed  by  Baimch  and  Richard  (the  2*4  per  cent,  gum 
includes  saline  maltersl  b.  Blackish-grey,  analysed  by  Pelletier.  c.  Reddish-grey, 
deprived  of  its  meditullium,  analysed  by  Pelletier.  In  an  ash-grey  variety,  Pelletier 
found  9  per  cent,  fatty  matter,  12  emetin,  and  79  starch,  gum,  and  woody  fibre. 

Another  sort  of  ipecacuanha  is  obtained  from  the  Fsychotria  emeHoa,  This  kind 
contains  only  9  per  cent,  emetin ;  and  the  undulated  or  amylaceous  ipecacuanha,  the 
produce  of  Bichardsonia  scabra,  contains  only  6  per  cent  emetin,  with  92  per  cent, 
starch.  Besides  these,  the  roots  of  numerous  other  plants  are  used  in  tropical  countries 
as  emetics,  and  often  termed  ipecacuanha.  (PelouzeetFr^my,  TraiU,  tL  399. — 
Tenny  CyciUypmdia,  xiiL  17.— Rochleder,  Phytochemie,  s.  131.) 

ZVBOir A.VZO  JLOZB.  An  acid  existing,  according  to  W i  1 1  i  gk  (Ann.  Oh.  Phann. 
Ixxri.  342),  in  the  root  of  CephaUs  Ipecacuanha,  It  is  extracted  from  the  root  by 
boiling  with  alcohol,  precipitating  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  lead- 
salt  with  sulphydric  acid.  It  is  a  reddish-brown,  very  bitter,  amorphous  mass,  soluble 
in  ether,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  It  colours  ferric  salts  green,  the  colour 
being  changed  to  violet  by  ammonia.  Its  dilute  solution  does  not  precipitate  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  When  mixed  with  an  alkali,  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
becomes  coloured.  It  gives  hy  analysis  66*22  per  cent.  C,  and  6*23  H,  whence 
WilUgk  deduces  the  formula  C"H"0».  Pelletier  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  iv.  172)  regarded 
it  as  gallic  add. 

C  ACZB«    An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  addon  rhodeoretic 


add,  a  derivative  of  jalap-resin  (^q.  v.)    It  agrees  with  sebadc  add  in  all  its  properti< 
excepting  its  melting  pomt — ^whichis  104^,  whereas  sebacic  acid  melts  at  127^ — and  in 
some  of  its  relations  to  bases  (Mayer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxui.  143).    See  Sbbacic 

ACID. 

X&ZBXUni.  Ir  a  99*13  or  Irr  »  198*26. — ^The  black  scales  whidi  remain  when 
native  platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  add  were  found  bySmithsonTennant 
^PhiL  Trans.  1804)  to  consist  of  an  alloy  of  two  metals,  iridium  and  osmium,  hence  called 
iridosmine.  O^ie  same  alloy  occurs  in  fiat  white  metallic  grains  in  native  platinum. 
Iridium  has  also  been  observed  in  combination  with  about  20  per  cent  of  platinum, 
crystallised  in  octahedrons,  which  are  whiter  than  platinum,  and  are  said  to  have  a 
greater  density,  namely  22*66. 

The  separation  of  the  osmium  and  iridium  is  effected  by  the  following  methods : — 
1.  The  iridosmine  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weisht  of  common  salt,  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  stream  of  chlorine  in  a  porcdiain  tube  heated  to  redness.  Double 
chlorides  of  iridium  and  sodium,  and  of  osmium  and  sodium,  are  then  formed,  and  if 
the  chlorine  is  moist^  a  certain  quantity  of  osmic  acid,  which  volatilises,  and  may  be 
condensed  in  aqueous  ammonia.  The  mixture  of  the  double  chlorides  is  detached  from 
the  tube  and  boiled  with  nitric  add.  Osmic  add  is  then  evolved,  and  may  be  con- 
densed in  an  alkaline  solution,  while  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  iridium  remains  in  the 
solution,  and,  when  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  yidds  a  predpitate  of  chloride  of 
iridium  and  ammonium,  whidi,  on  ignition,  leaves  metallic  iridium.  (Wohler,  Pogg. 
Ann.  xxxi.  161.) 

2.  A  mixture  of  100  grms.  of  iridosmine  and  300  grms.  of  nitre  is  placed  in  an 
earthen  cmdble,  and  heated  to  bright  redness  for  an  nour,  the  resulting  mixture  of 
osmate  and  iridiate  of  potasdum  poured  out  on  a  cold  metal  plate,  then  introduced  into 
a  tubulated  retort,  and  distilled  with  a  huge  excess  of  nitric  acid.    A  large  quantity  of 
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oemie  add  then  Tolatiliaes  and  condenses  in  the  receiyer  in  beaatiM  vhite  erystals. 
As  soon  as  the  eTolution  of  osmio  acid  ceases,  water  is  added,  and  the  residue, 
consisting  of  oxide  of  iridium,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  osmium,  is 
collected  on  a  filter  and  boiled  with  nitromunatic  add,  which  dissolves  the  two  metals 
as  dilorides.  The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac^  whidi  predpitates 
cUorosmate  and  chloriridiate  of  ammonium ;  and  the  mixed  predpitate  is  suspended 
in  water  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  sulphurous  add,  whereby  the  diloriridiate  of 
ammonium,  NH'IrCl",  is  oonyerted  into  chbrizidite,  (NH^V^r'Cl*,  which  dissolves,  while 
the  chlorosmate  of  ammonium  remains  unaltered,  and  does  not  diBsolve :  this  latter 
diloride  yields  pure  mfltiinic  omnium  by  calcination.  The  solution  of  chloriridiate  of 
ammonium  leaTes,  when  OTaporated,  beautiAil  brown  crystals,  whidi  by  calcination 
yield  metallic  iridium.    (Fr6my,  Compt.  rend,  xriii  144.) 

Iridosmine  generally,  however,  contains  platinum  as  well  as  other  metals  of  the  same 
group,  which  are  not  effectually  separated  by  the  methods  just  described.  The  com- 
plete  separation  of  the  several  metals  of  the  platinum  group  has  of  Ute  yean  formed  the 
subject  of  several  elaborate  investigations,  which  will  be  more  AiUy  considered  under 
FzjLTDruM ;  those  more  espedally  relating  to  iridium  are  the  following : 

3.  The  separation  of  iridium  from  platmum  depends  upon  the  ready  convertibility  of 
the  chloriridiate  of  ammonium  or  potassium  to  a  lower  degree  o£  chlorination  by  the 
action  of  reducing  agents,  and  the  easy  solubility  of  the  resulting  double  chloride. 
Muckli  and  Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  dv.  368)  treat  chhniridiate  of  ammonium 
containing  platinum  witn  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  adding  the  solution 
cautiously  and  avoiding  an  excess,  then  digest  it  at  a  gentle  heat  till  the  undissolved 
portion  has  acquired  a  li^ht  yellow-brown  colour.  The  chloriridiate  of  ammonium  is 
thus  converted  into  chlonridite  of  potasdum,  which  easily  dissolves,  whereas  the  chloro- 
pbUanate  resists  the  action  of  the  nducing  agent  much  longer,  and  remains  undissolved. 
The  completion  of  the  process  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  change  of  colour  of  the  un- 
dissolved salt,  since  the  pr€«enoe  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  iridium-salt  gives  a  deep 
red  colour  to  the  chloroplatinate. 

The  separation  mav  also  be  effected  by  8ulpho<7anate  of  potasdum,  the  action  of 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cyanide,  but  somewhat  more  complex.  It  is  better^ 
however  to  reduce  the  chloriridiate  of  ammonium  by  sulphydric  acid,  or  by  sulphurous 
add,  as  in  Fr^m/s  method  (see  above),  because  metallic  iridium  may  then  be  imme- 
diatefy  obtained  by  simply  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  of  the  ddoriridite  of  am« 
monium,  and  igniting  the  reddue.  (Glaus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  129;  Jahresb. 
1868,  p.  210.) 

4.  The  iriaosmine  which  zemains  after  the  complete  exhaustion  of  platinum  ore 
with  nitzomuriatic  add  is  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  one  of  which  is  scaly  and 
consists  of  osmrom,  iridium,  and  ruthenium*  while  the  other,  which  is  granular,  contains 
but  mere  traces  of  osmium  and  ruthenium,  but  is  very  rich  in  iridium  and  rhodium. 
N6w  when  this  residue  is  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube  through  which 
a  current  of  air  (fireed  from  carbonic  add  by  passing  through  potash,  and  from  organic 
matter  by  passing  through  oil  of  vitriol)  is  drawn  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  osmic  add 
and  oxide  of  ruSienium  are  formed,  the  latter  ciystallidng  in  the  colder  part  of  the 
tube,  while  the  more  volatile  osmic  add  is  carried  forwards  (see  Osmixjx  and  Ruthb- 
mium),  and  an  alloy  of  iridium  and  rhodium  remains  behind.  To  separate  these  metals, 
the  residne  thus  obtained  is  calcined  in  an  earthen  cmdble  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  nitre,  care  being  taken  not  to  cany  the  process  too  far ;  and  the  product  is  exhausted 
with  boiling  water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  consists  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  osmite 
of  jpotasnum,  the  osmium  never  being  completely  removed  by  the  previous  roasting, 
while  a  oopious  predpitate  containing  the  indium  and  rhodium,  together  with  potash, 
remaiiis  on  the  filter.  On  treating  this  predpitate  with  nitromuriatic  add  for  several 
hours,  the  iridium  is  converted  into  chloriridiate  of  potasdum,  which  may  be  dissolved 
out  by  boiling  water,  the  rhodium  still  remaining  undissolved.  (Fr^my,  Compt.  rend, 
xxxvui.  1008.) 

6.  Iridosmine  in  fine  powder  (into  which  state  it  mav  be  brought  by  calcining  it  in 
a  crudble  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  due,  tiU  the  fiame  no  longer  euiibits 
any  trace  of  that  metal)  is  mixed  with  8  pts.  peroxide  and  1  pt.  of  nitrate  of  barium, 
and  heated  to  redness  for  an  hour.  The  black  friable  substance  remaining  in  the 
crucible^  and  oonsistinff  of  osmo-iridiate  of  barium  containing  ruthenium,  is  fi^Bed  from 
osmic  add  by  prolonged  boiling  with  nitromuriatic  acid ;  the  barvta  is  then  precipitated 
by  the  exact  quantity  of  sulphuric  add  required  ^this  quantity  being  known  fix>m  the 
previous  weighings) ;  the  dark  red  filtrate  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  add  is 
evaporated  over  uie  water-bath,  and  mixed,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  with  a 
large  excess  of  solid  sal-ammoniac ;  the  residue,  no  longer  smelling  of  add,  is  washed, 
first  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  (which  dissolves  out  the  rhodium, 
together  with  metals  not  belonging  to  the  platinum  group)  till  the  liquid  no  longer 
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nuiB  away  coloured,  then  with  a  more  dilute  solution  of  the  same  salt ;  the  residue, 
chiefly  consisting  of  chloriiidiate  of  ammonium,  is  dried,  heated  to  commencing 
redness  (so  as  to  decompose  the  ammonium-salts  completely,  the  chlorides  of  the 
platinum  metals  imperfectly),  then  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  complete  the  reduction ; 
and  the  resulting  metallic  sponge,  in  which  the  metals  are  not  alloyed,  but  only 
mechanically  mixed,  is  treated  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  completely  removes  any 
platinum  that  may  still  be  present,  but  leaves  behind  a  certain  quantity  of  osmium. 
The  remaining  pulverulent  metallic  mass  is  then  fused  with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  and 
hydrate  of  potassium ;  and  the  unattacked  portion  of  the  metal,  after  being  carefully 
freed  from  rutheniate  of  potassium  by  washing  with  water,  is  heated  to  wMteness  in 
a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  in  which  it  bakes  together;  then  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
lime  and  ignited  in  an  oxy-hydrogen  flame  containing  excess  of  oxygen,  till  every 
trace  of  the  odour  of  osmium  has  disappeared;  and  lastly,  ftised  at  the  strongest 
heat  which  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame  is  capable  of  producing.  (Deville  and  IXebray, 
Ann.  Oh.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi  386 ;  lUp.  Chim.  pure,  1859,  p.  541 ;  Jahresber;  1969,  jk  241.) 

6.  An  intimate  mixture  of  100  pts.  iridosmine  or  platinum-residues,  100  pis. 
nitrate  of  barium  and  200  pts.  caustic  baiyta,  is  heated  in  a  red-hot  earthen  crucible ; 
and  the  fritted  mass,  after  being  pulverised,  is  thrown  by  small  portions  into  cold 
water,  then  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  and  heated  till  all  the  osmium  is  driven  off  as 
osmic  acid.  A  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added ;  the  liquid  is  heated 
and  filtered  through  gnn-ootton ;  and  the  iridium  is  separated  from  the  other  metals 
contained  in  it^  as  in  the  preceding  method.  (Deyille  and  Debray,  Compt.  rend, 
liv.  1138.) 

7.  Platinum-residue,  finely  pulverised  and  freed  by  levigation  from  the  coarser  grains 
of  osmide  of  iridium,  is  genuy  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible,  then  mixed  with  1  pt. 
finely  granulated  lead  and  l{  pt.  litharge,  and  heated,  with  stirring,  in  a  thick- 
bottomed  hessian  crucible  till  the  mixture  becomes  perfectly  fluid.  By  this  means  all 
the  silicates  and  earthy  minerals  present  are  converted  into  a  slag ;  llie  metah  more 
oxidable  than  lead  are  oxidis^;  and  the  spedflcally.  heavier  platinum-metals 
collect  in  the  lead-regulus.  The  latter,  after  being  freed  from  sla^,  is  dissolved  at  a 
gentle  heat  in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  1^  toI.  water,  which  dissolves  principally 
copper  and  palladium,  leaving  a  residue  which,  when  washed  by  decantation,  consists 
of  a  fine  black  metallic  powder  of  iridium,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium,  together  with  fine 
grains  and  scales  of  iridosmine,  which  must  be  separated  by  levigation.  The  bkck 
powder  is  immediately  available  for  ftirther  treatment ;  the  iridosmine,  on  the  other  hand 
(together  with  the  csfaiser  grains  obtained  by  levigating  the  crude  platinum-residue),  is 
reduced  to  powder  by  fusing  it  in  a  charcoal  crucible  wiUi  twice  its  weight  of  granulated 
zinc,  and  then  raising  the  heat  to  whiteness  to  drive  off  the  zinc  (p.  315).  The  finely 
divided  iridosmine,  is  then  heated  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  to  expel  the  osmium,  and  the 
residue,  together  with  the  black  powder  of.  iridium,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium  above- 
mentioned,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  decomposed  by 
Wohler's  method  with  chlorine  gas  (p.  314).  The  dark  brown  solution  thus  obtained  is 
mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  ordinary  nitric  acid,  and 
distilled  to  one-third,  the  osmic  acid  which  passes  over  being  condensed  by  ammonia ; 
the  remaining  liquid,  which  contains  the  aouble  chlorides  of  iridium,  &lc.,  is  mned, 
while  still  warm,  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac;  and  the 
red-brown  precipitate,  after  standing  for  some  days,  is  separated  from  the  liquid,  and 
washed  with  sal-ammoniac  solution  till  the  liquid  runs  off  colourless.  The  wash- 
water  contains  the  whole  of  the  rhodium-salt,  the  mother-liquor  consista  chiefly  of 
chloride  of  iron  and  ammonium,  with  traces  of  iridium,  rhodium,  and  gold.  The  pre- 
cipitate, consisting  of  chloriridiate  of  ammonium  contaminated  with  platinum  and 
ruthenium-salt^  is  mixed,  after  drying,  with  1^  pt.  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  melted  for 
10  or  15  minutes  in  a  capacious  porcelain  crucible ;  the  cooled  mass  is  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water ;  and  the  yellow  filtrate  (after  the  whole  of  the  free 
cyanide  of  potassium  has  been  decomposed  bv  dilute  hydrochloric  acid)  is  precipitated 
by  sulphate  of  copper.  The  resulting  precipitate,  consisting  chiefly  of  platino-  and 
iridio-cyanide  of  copper,  is  washed  with  boiling  water,  flrst  by  decantation,  then  on  a 
fllter,  and  flnally  decomposed  with  boiling  baiyta-water,  whereby  oxide  of  copper  is 
separated,  and  the  platinum  and  iridium  are  converted  into  platino- and  iridio-cyanides 
of  barium,  which  are  easy  to  separate,  the  platinum-salt,  which  is  much  more  soluble 
in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  separating  out  completely  at  first,  and  the  white  iridium-salt 
crystallising  afterwards.  The  mother-liquor  of  the  iridium-salt  contains  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ruthenio-cyanide  of  potassium ;  any  rhodium-salt  that  may  be  present  may  be 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  (C.  A.  Martins,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii  357 ;  Jahresber. 
1860,  p.  202.) 

8.  The  following  process  is  given  by  Deville  and  Debray  (Ann.  Gh.  Phys.  [3] 
Ixi.  5 ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  889)  for  obtaining  iridium,  pure  or  alloyed,  from  the  substance 
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known  in  the  Russian  mint  as  "  iridium-oxide  *' — a  not  quite  unifonn  mixture  con- 
taining iridium  as  oxide,  and  having  the  following  ayerage  composition : 

Volatile  substances  (and  oxygen)  ....  ^B'O 

Soluble  salts  (NaQ  and  Ca^O<)    ....  12-0 

Platinum 38 

Khodium 1*8 

Palladium 0'4 

Copper 0*6 

Iron 0-7 

Iridium  (and  loss) 527 

1000 

The  substance  is  ignited  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal ;  and  the  residue  is  washed 
with  water,  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  the  boiling  point  of  that  liquid,  and 
again  washed  with  water,  whereby  all  the  soluble  salts  are  removed,  together  with  the 
copper  and  iron.  If  the  amount  of  platinum  is  known,  and  the  object  is  to  prepare  tin 
alloy,  the  washed  metal  is  heated  to  whiteness  (to  ^ve  it  a  compact  texture),  and  then 
foBed  before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  To  obtain  pure  iridium,  the  crude  metallic 
powder,  after  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  digested  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  the 
greater  part  of  the  iridium  (with  traces  of  rhodium)  then  remaining  behind. 

Metallic  iridium  is  obtained  from  the  chloride  by  reducing  that  salt  with  hydrogen 
at  a  red  heat^  or  by  exposing  it  alone  to  a  very  high  temperature,  or  more  easily  by 
igniting  the  chloriridiate  of  ammonium  (p.  314),  in  the  form  of  a  grey  metallic  powder 
much  resembling  spongy  platinum.  It  is  the  most  reiractoiy  of  all  bodies  excepting 
luthenium  and  osmium ;  not  being  fbsible  in  the  flame  of  the  ordinary  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe.  Children,  however,  by  the  discharge  of  a  very  large  voltaic  battery, 
snooeeded  in  melting  it  into  a  globule  which  was  white  and  very  brilliant,  but  still  a 
little  porous,  and  had  a  density  of  18^68 ;  and  Deville  and  Debray,  by  means  of  their 
powerful  oxy* hydrogen  blast  Aimaoe,  have  fused  it  completely  into  a  pure  white  mass, 
lesembUnff  polished  steel,  brittle  in  the  cold,  somewhat  malleable  at  a  red  heat,  and 
having  a  density  equal  to  that  of  platinum,  viz.  21*15.  By  moistening  the  pulverulent 
metal  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  pressing  it  tightly,  first  between  filtering  paper, 
then  very  forcibly  in  a  press,  and  calcining  it  at  a  white  heat  in  a  forge-fire,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  compact,  veiy  hard  mass,  capable  of  taking  a  good  polish,  but 
still  very  porous,  and  of  a  density  not  exceeding  16*0.  After  strong  ignition  it  is  in- 
soluble in  all  acids,  but  when  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  low  temperatures,  it  oxidises 
slowly  at  a  red  he»iit^  and  dissolves  in  nitromuriatic  acid.  It  is  usually  rendered 
soluble  by  fusing  it  with  nitre  and  caustic  potash,  or  by  mixing  it  with  common  salt, 
or  better  with  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  igniting  it  in  a 
cuirent  of  chlorine,  thereby  it  is  converted  into  the  soluble  chloriridiate  of  potassium  or 
Bcdinm. 

IXIBIUlKt  AUbOTS  OF.  1  pt  of  iridium  combines  at  a  white  heat  with 
4  pts.  of  copper,  forming  a  ductile,  pale  red  alloy,  which  is  much  harder  than  copper, 
and  gives  up  its  copper  to  nitric  acid,  the  iridium  remaining  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powcwT. 

With  gold,  iridium  forms  a  malleable  alloy,  having  a  colour  very  much  like  that  of 
gold:  nitromuriatic  acid  dissolves  out  the  gold  and  leaves  the  iridium. 

1  pt.  of  iridium  and  8  pts.  lead  heated  together  to  an  intense  red  heat,  form  an 
alloy  which  is  very  ductile^  but  much  harder  and  whiter  than  lead,  and  behaves  with 
nitric  acid  like  the  copper  alloy.  On  cupellation,  the  iridium  is  left  as  a  soft  black 
powder. 

With  mereury,  iridium  forms  a  viscid  amalgam,  which  is  obtained  by  immersing 
sodium-amalgam  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloriridiate  of  sodium.  When  very  strongly 
ignited,  it  leaves  a  black  powder,  from  which  boiling  nitric  acid  extracts  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury,  leaving  a  residue  of  pure  iridium,  soluble  in  boiling  nitromuriatic 
acid.    (Bottger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xii.  252.) 

The  compound  of  iridium  and  osmium  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  alloy,  inasmuch 
as  osmium  is  rather  a  metalloid  than  a  metaL     (See  InmosiaNE.) 

Platinum  and  iridium  easily  melt  together,  and  form  alloys  which,  even  when  they 
contain  20  per  cent  of  iridium,  are  still  malleable  and  capable  of  being  worked,  but 
are  less  easily  attacked  by  chemical  reagents  than  pure  platinum.  (Deville  and 
Debray.) 

Equal  weights  of  the  two  metals  form  a  brittle  alloy  capable  of  welding  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  alloy  of  platinum  with  a  few  parts  per  cent,  of  iridium  is  ductile  and  much 
harder  than  pure  platinum,  and  more  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire  and  of  chemical 
reagents  (Berzelius).   An  alloy  made  by  fusing  1  pt.  iridium  and  10  platinum  in  the 
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flame  of  the  oxyhjdrogen  blowpipe,  is  very  malleable,  susceptible  of  hardening,  does 
not  tarnish,  and  when  laid  on  copper  serves  for  met&Ilic.mirrors.  (Gaudin,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xvi.  56,) 

A  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  platinum  called  native  iridium  occuis  in  the  Ural 
in  cubo-octaheorons  of  specific  gravity  varying  from  21*85  to  22*65  and  22*8,  and  in 
Brazil  in  white  round  grains  of  specific  gravity  16*94.    (Svanberg,  Gmdin's  Handb. 

vi.  393.) 

PL               If.  Rb.            Pd.  Os.  Fe.  Co. 

Ural    .  19*64  76*85  .    .  0*89  .    .  .    .  1*78     -     99*16 

Brazil .  55*44  27*79  6*86  0*49  trace  4*14  3*30     »     98*02 

1  pt.  of  iridium  unites  but  imperfectly  with  2  pts.  of  silver.    (Vauquelin.) 

1  pt.  of  iridium  unites  with  4  pts.  of  tin  at  an  intense  red  heat,  forming  a  duU  idiite 
easily  crystallisable,  hard,  malleable  aUoy.     (Vauquelin.^ 

When  iridosmine  is  fused  with  from  5  to  6  times  its  weight  of  tin,  the  alloy  being 
kept  for  a  long  time  at  a  red  heat  in  the  charcoal  crucible,  then  slowly  cooled  and 
treated  with  hydrochloric  add,  tin  passes  into  solution,  together  with  traces  of  iridium, 
and  there  remains  a  mixture  (separable  by  a  fine  sieve)  of  finely  pulverulent  crystalline 
osmium,  and  large  shining  cubic  crystals  of  an  alloy  of  tin  ana  iridium,  which  is  not 
attacked  by  nitromuriatic  acid,  but  when  strongly  i^ted  in  an  atmosphere  of  sulphy- 
dric  add,  gives  off  the  whole  of  the  tin,  amounting  to  56*6  per  cent,  as  sulphiae, 
leaving  43*4  per  cent  iridium. — ^By  fusing  tin  wi&  a  mass  containing  platinum, 
iridium,  and  rhodium,  and  dissolving  the  excess  of  tin  in  hydrochloric  add,  a 
crystalline  residue  is  obtained,  whose  composition  (if  Pt  denotes  the  platinum  metals 
in  general)  is  Ft'Sn*  or  PptSn'.    (Deville  and  Debray.) 

An  alloy  of  iridium  and  zinc,  obtained  as  in  Deville  and  Debray's  first  method  of 
preparing  an  alloy  of  iridium  and  tin,  is  not  crystallisable. 

JJtLDAUlKp  CAB8IBB  OF.  When  a  coherent  mass  of  iridium  is  held  in  the 
fiame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  black  masses  appear  on  its  surfiice,  which  are  a  carbide 
containing  19*83  per  cent  carbon,  or  IrC^    The  carbon  bums  off  readily  in  the  air. 

IXIBIUlKf  CBZ1OWCDS8  OFa  Iridium  appears  to  form  four  compounds  with 
chlorine ;  but  onlv  two  of  them  have  been  obtained  in  definite  form. 

The  protochloride,  IrCl,  is  said  by  Berzelius  to  be  formed  when  pulverised 
iridium  is  heated  to  low  redness  in  chlorine  ^as.  It  is  described  as  a  dark  olive-green 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  hydrodiloric  add,  and  forming  double 
salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals.  According  to  Claus,  however  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  lix.  255),  the  so-called  protochloride  of  iridium  is  merely  a  mixture  of  the 
sesquichloride  with  metallic  iridium.  The  protochloride  appears,  however,  to  exist  in 
certain  double  salts  (p.  322). 

The  sesquichloride,  Ii^d"  (or  trichiondSf  IrrCl*),  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  evaporating;  it  also  sublimes  when  Mdium, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  nitre,  is  ignited  m  chlorine  gas.  It  is  black,  deliquescent^ 
and  does  not  crystallise.  It  unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming 
double  salts,  called  chloro-iridites,  which  are  prepared,  dther  by  mixing  the  solu- 
tions of  the  component  chlorides  in  the  required  proportions,  and  evaporating;  or  by 
reducing  the  solutions  of  the  corresponding  cmoriridiates  with  suphurous  adc^ 
sulphyc&c  add,  alcohol,  or  ferro<^anide  ofpotassium.  daus  has  obtained  the  com- 
pounds 3NH*Cl.Ir«a».3H«0,  8KCLIr*Cl«.3H*0,  and  8NaCLIr«.ClM2H«0.  They  are 
olive-green,  pulverolent  salts,  soluble  in  water;  the  sodium-salt  is  also  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  the  other  two  are  insoluble  in  alcohoL  Berzelius  obtained  a  potassium -salt 
containing  2KCLIr*a«. 

Chlonridite  of  silver,  A^h^Cl*  «  3AgCLIr*a«,  is  produced,  on  adding  nitrate  of 
silver  to  aqueous  chloiiridiate  of  potassium,  as  a  deep  inc^go-colourea  fiocculent 
precipitate,  which,  however,  becomes  paler  in  a  few  seconds,  and  finally  loses  its  colour 
altogether.    The  reaction,  which  is  attended  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  is : 

6AgN0»  +  4KIrCl«  +  H«0     «     2Ag»Ir«Cl«  +  4KN0«  +   2HN0«  +  O. 

With  a  boiling  solution  of  chloriridiate  of  potassium,  the  same  compound  is  formed 
immediately,  without  the  intermediate  production  of  a  blue  substance.  The  silver- 
salt  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  adds,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia.  When 
it  is  covered  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia  and  left  to  iteelf  for  a  few  days,  one  portion 
dissolves,  and  the  remainder  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  modification  of  tiie  salt 
composed  of  rhombohedrons  having  an  adamantine  lustre.  (Olaus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixiii.  338.) 

The  dichloridSj  IrCl*  (or  tetrachloride,  IrrCl*),  is  obtained  by  dissolving  very  finely 
divided  iridium,  or  one  of  its  oxides,  or  the  sesquichloride,  in  nitromuriatic  add,  and 
heating  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  it  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  blade,  deliquescent,  amorphous  mass,  translucent  with  dark  red  colour 
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at  tiie  edges.  It  mutains  a  rather  strong  heat  without  deoompomtion,  but  at  a  higher 
temperature  is  reduced  to  the  sesquichloride  and  nltimatelj  to  metallie  iri£am 
(Berzelins).  It  dissolres  in  water,  forming  a  reddish-yellow  solution.  It  unites  with 
the  alkaline  chlorides^  forming  definite  crysts^line  double  salts  called  ehloriridiates, 
the  general  formula  of  which  is  MIra*  «  MClJrCl*  (ot  M'lirCl*  -  2MGLIn€l«).  The 
amrnonium-Mli,  2(SR*)IiCi*MK)  [or  (KH«)<IrrGl«.M'0],  is  obtained,  on  mixing  the 
solutions  of  the  component  chlorides,  as  a  very  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  dissolves 
in  boiling  water  ana  czystidlises  in  octahedrons  on  cooling.  It  dissolyes  in  20  pts. 
of  cold  water,  forming  a  dark  red-brown  liquid,  and  imparts  distinct  coloration  to 
4,000  pta.  of  water.  The  red  colour  often  exhibited  by  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium 
is  due  to  small  quantities  of  this  salt  The  aqueous  solution  supersaturated  with 
ammonia  forms  a  pale  yellow  mixture,  which  becomes  perfectly  colourless  when 
exposed  to  light,  but  afterwards  turns  purple,  then  violet,  and  finally  assumes  a  beauti- 
ful blue  colour. 

The  chhniridiates  are  easily  converted  by  the  action  of  suljihurous  acid,  sulphydrio 
acid,  and  other  reducing  agents  into  the  more  soluble  chloriridites,  a  reaction  which 
affords  the  means  of  separating  iridium  from  platinum,  the  chloroplatinates  being 
but  very  slowly  reduced  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  not  converted  into  more 
soluble  salts  (p.  3151 

The  poiassmm-salt,  KIrCl*  or  KIrrCl*,  is  precipitated  on  mixing  the  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  its  eomponent  salts.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  a 
gently  ignited  and  intimate  mixture  of  finely  divided  iridium  and  (£loride  of  potassium ; 
filtering  from  unaltered  iridium ;  dissolving  the  unfused  black-brown  mass  in  hot 
water ;  mixing  it  with  nitromuriatic  add;  and  evaporating  to  dryness ;  extracting  the 
excess  of  chloride  of  potassium  by  small  quantities  of  cold  water;  dissolving  the  residue 
in  boiling  water ;  adding  a  small  quantity  of  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  evaporating  to  the 
crystallising  point.  It  crystallises  in  black  octahedrona^  yielding  a  red  powaer.  It 
dissolves  very  slowly  in  cold  water,  but  quickly  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  liquid  which 
appears  deep  red  in  the  mass,  but  yellow  in  thin  films.  It  is  insoluble  in  saline  solu- 
tions and  in  alcohol,  which  precipitates  it  from  solution  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution, 
mixed  with  excess  of  potash,  benaves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ammonium-salt  with 
excess  of  ammonia.  At  a  strong  heat,  it  is  converted  into  chloriridite  of  potassium, 
and  at  a  still  higher  temperature^  leaves  metallio  iridium  mixed  with  chlonde  of  po- 
tassium. The  sodium-^alt,  NaIrCl".3HK)  (or  Na'Irr01*.6H*0)  is  obtained,  like  the 
potassium-salt,  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  gently  ignited  mixture  of  iridium  and  chloride 
of  sodium.  It  forms  bla&  tables  and  four-sided  prisms  with  dihedral  summits^  iso- 
morphous  with  the  ooresponding  platinum-salt  When  heated,  they  leave  the  anhydrous 
salt  in  the  form  of  a  brownish-grey  powder.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  yields  a  precipitate  of  cfaloriridiate  of  ammonium. 

A  trichloride  of  iridium  was  obtained  by  Berselius,  in  combination  with  chloride  of 
pc^tassium,  by  fiising  iridosmine  with  nitre,  distilling  the  product  with  nitromuriatio 
add,  and  treating  tl^  residue  with  successive  portions  of  water.  A  dark  red  solution 
was  then  obtained,  which  yielded  a  salt  having  the  composition  SKCLIrCl*,  but 
according  to  daus,  the  salt  thus  obtained  was  really  a  ruthenium-compound,  bavins  been 
prepared  by  Benelius  from  iridosmine  containing  ruthenium.  Pure  iridium  fiisea  with 
nitre  and  distilled  with  nitromuriatic  add,  yields  a  salt  containing  dichloride  of  iridium. 

IBIBIUlKt  saTBCITXOV  AVB  SSTIBKATIOV*  Iridium  in  its  free  state 
is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  metals,  excepting  rhodium  and  ruthenium,  by  its 
insolubility  in  adds,  not  being  attacked  in  the  compact  state  by  any  add  whatever, 
and  in  the  state  of  fine  division,  onlv  very  slowly  by  nitromuriatic  add.  Its  infusibility, 
even  in  the  ordinary  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  flame,  serves  also  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
metals  excepting  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  osmium. 

It  may  be  distinguished  from  rhodium  by  fasing  it  in  the  finely  divided  state  with 
add  sulphate  of  potasdum.  The  iridium  is  then  converted  into  sesquioxide,  but  does 
not  dissolve  in  the  add  sulphate  or  colour  it  red,  as  rhodium  does.  Another  method 
of  distinguishing  iridium  from  rhodium,  and  likewise  from  ruthenium,  is  to  mix  it 
intimately  with  dibride  of  potassium  or  sodium,  heat  the  mixture  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine,  and  dissolve  the  resulting  double  diloride  in  water :  iridium  thus  treated 
yields  a  black-brown  solution,  rhodium  a  rose-red,  and  ruthenium  an  orange-yellow 
solution.    (See  Rhodiux  and  Ruthxiouic.) 

All  compounds  of  iridium  are  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hvdrogen ;  the  reduced  metal  may  then  be  tested  in  the  manner  just  described. 

Iridic  solutions  (containing  the  dioxide  or  dichloride)  which  are  those  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence,  are  of  a  dtfk  brown-red  colour ;  indous  solutions  (containing  the 
sesquioxide  or  sesquichloride)  have  an  olive-green  colour.  The  characters  of  an  iridic 
solution  are  best  observed  with  chloriridiate  of  sodium,  as  all  the  other  compounds  are 
but  very  sli^^tly  soluble. 
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Caustic  potash  in  excess  decolorises  the  solution  of  an  iridic  salt,  cbaneing  the  dark 
red  colour  to  a  very  feint  greenish  tint,  and  after  some  thne  throws  £>wn  a  slight 
black-brown  precipitate  of  chloriridiate  of  potassium.  If  the  clear  solution  be  heated, 
and  then  left  in  contact  with  the  ai^,  it  first  acquires  a  fiunt  red  and  then  a  blue 
colour,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity  from  the  surface  downwards,  and  ultimately 
becoming  as  deep  as  that  of  an  ammomacal  solution  of  copper.  The  solution  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  leaves  a  white  mass,  which,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  a  colour- 
less solution  and  an  insoluble  blue  powder  consisting,  according  to  Ulaus,  of  iridic 
hydrate.  This  is  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  reactions  of  iri£um.  The  presence 
of  palladium  interferes,  however,  with  the  production  of  the  blue  colour,  and  gives  ri^^e 
to  the  precipitation  of  iridic  oxide.  A  solution  of  iridium  containing  platinum  is  like- 
wise not  coloured  blue  by  potash,  but  is  decolorised,  and  yields  a  red  precipitate  of 
chloroplatinate  of  potassium  containing  iridium ;  on  heating  the  liquid,  this  precipitate 
redisBolyes,  and  another  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  platiniferous  iridic  oxides. 
If  the  solution  contains  rnodium,  no  alteration  takes  puce  at  first ;  but  subsequently, 
a  light  ydlow  precipitate  of  rhodic  hydrate  is  produced ;  or  if  the  solution  is  hot,  the 
precipitate  is  of  a  dirty  grevish-green  colour,  and  the  solution  becomes  colourless. 

Ammonia  in  excess  aim)  decolorises  iridic  solutions,  and  forms  a  slight  blackish  pre* 
cipitate.  On  boiling  the  solution  for  some  time,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  ammonia 
is  expelled,  the  solution  acquires  a  blue  colour,  especially  if  lefi^  exposed  to  the  air ; 
but  tne  colour  is  neither  so  pure  nor  so  deep  as  that  produced  by  potash.  The  pre- 
sence of  palladium,  platinum,  or  rhodium  modifies  the  reaction  with  ammonia  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  potash.  Carbonate  of  potassium  forms  a  red-brown  preci- 
pitate, which  gradually  dissolves,  the  liquid  afterwards  turning  blue  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  Cai^onate  of  amnumium  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  the  liquid  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air.  Stdphydric  acid  aecolorises  the  solution  at  firat,  and  afterwards 
forms  a  brown  precipitate.  Chloride  of  ammonium  forms  a  dark  cherry-red,  pulveru- 
lent precipitate  of  chloriridiate  of  ammonium.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  proto' 
sulphate  of  iron  decolorise  the  solution.  Bichloride  of  tin  forms  a  light  brown 
precipitate.    Zine  precipitates  metallic  iridium  as  a  black  powder. 

Quantitative  estimation  and  separation, — Iridium  is  completely  precipi- 
tate! from  the  solution  of  an  iridic  salt  by  treating  the  solution  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium or  chloride  of  potassium,  and  then  adding  lUCohol  containing  ether,  in  which  the 
chloriridiate  of  ammonium  or  potassium  is  quite  insoluble.  The  precipitate  may  be 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  idcohol  and  ether,  dried  in  the  water-bath, 
and  then  weighed.  The  ammonium-predpit&te  contains  44*21  per  cent.,  the  potassium- 
precipitate  40*38  per  cent,  iridium.  The  ammonium-precipitate  may  also,  after  washing 
with  ether-alcohol  (not  on  a  weighed  filter),  and  drying,  be  carefully  ignited  in  a  tared 
platinum  crucible,  and  the  weight  of  the  remaining  iridium  directly  determined. 

If  the  iridium  exists  in  solution  as  sesquichlonde,  it  moat,  befijre  precipitation,  be 
oonyerted  into  dichloride  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  it,  or  heating  it  with  nitro- 
muriatic  acid. 

The  mode  of  precipitation  just  described  serves  for  the  separation  of  iridium  from 
al  Imetals  excepting  platinum,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  osmium ;  and  from  all  tfaese^ 
except  rhodium,  it  may  be  separated  by  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  sesquichloride,  and 
then  adding  to  the  liquid  an  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  Chlori- 
ridite  of  ammonium,  SNHKH.Ir'Cl',  is  then  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  sal-ammoniac, 
whereas  the  double  compounds  of  chloride  of  ammonium  with  the  chlorides  of  the  other 
platinum-metals  (except  sesquichloride  of  rhodium)  are  insoluble  in  excess  of  chloride 
of  ammonium. 

The  reduction  of  dichloride  of  iridium  in  solution  to  sesquichloride  may  be  effected 
by  any  of  the  reducing  aeents  already  mentioned  (pp.  315,  319),  bat  the  mobt  convenient 
for  analytical  purposes  is  sulphydric  acid. 

When,  for  example,  iridium  is  to  be  separated  from  platinum,  both  being  in  the 
form  of  dichlorides,  the  mixture  of  these  compounds,  or  rather  their  double  salts  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  or  potassium,  may  be  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  solution  of  sulphydric  aoid  added  by  small  portions.  The  redaction  of  the  iridic 
chloride  then  takes  place  immediately,  a  green  liquid  being  formed,  rendered  milky  by 
precipitated  sulphur,  and  coloured  brown  by  sulphide  of  platinum,  if  that  metal  is 
present  in  rather  large  proportion.  Iridium  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solutions  as 
sulphide  by  sulphydric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  unless  the  reagent  is  added  in 
very  large  excess,  and  even  then  the  precipitation  takes  at  least  24  hours.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  iridium  to  sesquichloride  being  complete,  sal-ammoniac  is  added  in  excess, 
and  the  liquid  filtered.  The  platinum  then  remains  undissolved,  while  the  iridium 
passes  into  the  filtrate,  and  may  be  reconverted  into  dichloride  by  means  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated  as  already  described. 

The  same  method  may  serve  to  separate  iridium  from  osmium,  but  the  separation 
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of  that  metal  ftom  the  other  memben  of  the  group  is  generally  effected  by  distiUation 
with  nitromuriatic  acid,  or  by  roasting  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.    (See  Osmium.) 

Palladium  is  easily  separated  teom  iridium  by  precipitation  with  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury, which  does  not  throw  down  iridium;  also  by  fusion  with  acid  sulphate  of 
potassium,  which  dissolves  the  palladium,  but  merely  oxidises  the  iridium. 

The  separation  of  iridium  from  rhodium  may  be  effected,  when  the  former  is  in  the 
state  of  dichloride  and  the  latter  in  the  state  of  sesquichloride,  by  treating  the  solution 
with  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  forms,  with  sesquichloride  of  rhodium,  a 
double  salt  soluble  in  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  whereas  chloriridiate  of  ammo- 
nium is  insoluble  in  excess  of  that  salt.  Another  mode  of  separation  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  chloriridiate  of  sodium  is  soluble,  and  chlororhodiate  of  sodium  insoluble,  in 
alcohol.  The  method  of  fusion  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  whereby  rhodium  is 
dissolved  while  iridium  is  merely  oxidised,  serves  for  the  qualitative  distinction  between 
the  two  metals  (p.  319),  but  is  not  adapted  for  quantitative  separation,  because  the 
solution  of  the  rhodium  takes  place  but  slowly,  and  when  a  small  quantity  of  it  is 
mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  iridium,  not  a  trace  of  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
fused  acid  sulphate.    (See  BIhodium.) 

Atomic  Weight  of  Iridium, — The  only  known  determination  of  this  number  is 
that  made  in  1828  by  Berzelius  (Pogg.  Ann,  xiii.  436),  andfounded  on  the  analysis  of 
chloriridiate  of  potassium,  KCLIrCl*.  100  parts  of  this  salt  isnited  in  a  sti^am  of 
hydrogen  lost  29  pts.  of  chlorine.  Now,  as  only  2  at  chlorine  are  given  ofE,  the 
chloride  of  potassium  not  being  decomposed,  we  have,  for  detennining  the  atomio 
weight  of  indium  (taking  K  *■  99*2  and  CI  »  35-5),  the  proportion 

146*7   -H   Ir  :  71     -     100  :  29 
whence  Ir  ib     99-13. 

If  the  chloriridiate  of  potassium  be  supposed  to  contain  tetrachloride  of  iridium,  its 
formula  being  2ECLIrrCl^  then  Irr  *-  198-26. 

X&ZBIVBK,  XOSZBSS  OF.  (Oppler,  Ueher  die  Jodverbindungen  des  Iridiums 
(Dissertation),  Gottingen,  1867;  Jahrab.  1857,  p.  263.) — ^Iridium  appears  to  form 
three  compounds  with  iodine,  namely,  Irl,  Ir^,  and  LrP. 

The  protO'iodide,  Irl  (or  di-iodide,  IrrP),  or  Hypo-iridioua  iodide^  appears 
to  be  formed,  as  a  brown  powder,  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  water  in  which 
the  iridic  iodide  is  suspendra.  By  mssolving  finely  pulverised  chloriridiate  of  ammo- 
nium in  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  leaving  the  liquid 
to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  kvpo-iodiridiie  of  ammonium,  NH^Irl'  or  NHU.IrI,  separates 
as  a  black  ciystalline  powder  or  in  blackish-grey  spangles. 

The  aeaqui'iodiae,  Ir'P(or  tri-iodide,  IrrP),  or  Iridious  iodide,  separates  as 
a  black  oystalline  precipitate  on  adding  chloride  of  ammonium  to  aqueous  lodiridiate 
of  potassium,  KIrP  (iodiridiate  of  ammonium  being  probably  formed  in  the  first 
instance,  and  subsequently  resolved  into  sesqui-iodide  of  iridium,  iodide  of  ammonium, 
and  firee  iodine).  It  is  vexy  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat  more  freely  in  hot 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  unites  with  alkaline  iodides,  forming  double  salts 
which  may  be  oalled  iodiridites.  The  ammonium-talt,  2(NH«)'Ir^*.H*0  (or 
2(KH*)nxrP.HK))  separates  in  crystalline  needles  from  the  mother-Hquor  of  hypo- 
iodiridite  of  ammonium  (see  above)  on  repeated  concentration,  fifst  toeether  with  the 
latter,  afterwards  alone.  The  potassium-ealt,  K^Ir'P,  separates  on  adding  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iridium,  as  a 
fine  oystalline  powder,  havmg  a  green  lustre,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  dis- 
solving slowly  in  acids,  easily  in  alkalis  when  heated.  The  silver-salt,  Ag*Ir*P,  is 
obtained  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  iod-iridiate  of  potassium,  as  a 
dark  green  amorphous  precipitate,  which  afterwards  turns  brown.  The  reaction  by 
which  it  is  formea  is  sixnilar  to  that  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  chloriridiate  of  potassium 
(p.  318). 

The  di'iodide,  IrrP  ^or  tetra-iodide,  IrrP),  or  Iridic  iodide,  is  obtained  as  a 
soft  black  powder  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  strong  solution  of  dichloride  of 
iridium,  and  boiling  the  brown-red  liquid,  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid^  With 
alkaline  chlorides  it  forms  the  iodiridiate s.  The  ammoniwm'salt,  NH^IrCl*,  or 
(NH*)1rrP,  separates  after  some  weeks  from  a  solution  of  chloriridiate  of  ammonium 
in  cold  concentrated  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium,  in  dark  brown  shining  crystals  easily 
decomposed  by  heat  The  a^ueons  solution,  when  gently  heated,  becomes  turbid  and 
black-brown,  depositing  hypo-iodiridite  of  ammonium,  NH^IrP,  and  iridic  iodide.  The 
potassium-salt,  fcirP,  or  fi'IrrP,  separates  after  the  iridic  iodide  itself,  from  a  solution 
of  iridic  chloride  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  formed  also,  though  in 
small  Quantity  only,  by  the  action  of  iodine-vapour  on  an  intimate  mixture  of  indium 
and  iodide  of  potassium  heated  to  60^—70° ;  and  in  larger  quantity,  by  adding  iridio 
chloride  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  latter  being  kept  in  excess ;  or  by  dis- 
Vol.  UL  Y 
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Bolving  the  iridic  iodide  in  iodide  of  potaasitim,  and  leaving  the  solation  to  oystaUise.  It 
forma  dark,  metaUic-shimng,  crystalline  spangles,  appearing  as  octahedrons  nnder  the 
microscope,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  is  Sssolved  by  acids,  and,  with 
decomposition,  by  alkalis.  The  sodium-salt^  NaIrI^  or  Na'IrrI',  is  obtained  on  adding  a 
concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  sodium  to  iridic  chloride,  as  a  dark  brownish-green 
crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot 
water. 

IBIBIUlKf  OXZSas  OF.  Iridium  forms  four  compounds  with  oxygen,  namely, 
lr*0,  lr*0,  lr*0*,  and  lr*0".  The  protoxide,  or  Hypo-iridious  oxide^  It*0  or 
IrrO,  is  but  Htble  known.  It  is  obtained  by  precipitating  an  alkaline  hypochloriridite 
with  caustic  alkali  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydnde  (p.  323) ;  but  on  exposure 
to  the  air  it  is  quickly  conyerted  into  a  higher  oxide.     (Glaus.) 

The  sesquioxidSf  or  Iridious  oxide,  lr*0*  or  Irr*C)*,  was  formerly  regarded  as  the 
most  easily  formed  and  most  stable  of  the  oxides  of  iridium ;  but,  according,  to  Clans, 
it  has  a  great  tendency  to  take  up  oxygen  and  pass  to  the  state  of  dioxide.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  gently  igniting  a  mixture  of  chlonridite  of  potassium  (SKCLIr'Cl')  with 
carbonate  of  sodium  in  an  atmosphero  of  carbonic  anhyduide ;  on  treating  the  product 
with  water,  the  sesquioxide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  insoluble  in  adds 
(Glaus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ux.  251).  It  forms  two  hydrates,  one  containing  3  at.,  the 
other  6  at  water.  The  trihydrate,  Ir*0*.3HH>,  is  obtained  by  treating  a  solution  of 
the  olive-green  sesquichloride,  or  one  of  its  double  salts,  with  potash  and  alcohol,  as  a 
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quantity  of  caostic  potash,  and  leaving  the  liquid  for  some  time  to  itself  in  well-dosed 
and  pofectly  filled  bottles.  It  is  then  deposited  as  a  yellowish  precipitate  with  a  tinge 
of  ouve  sreen ;  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  pure,  as  it  easily  takes  up  oxygen,  turning 
blue,  and  bcdng  partially  converted  into  dioxide.  It  dissolves  in  the  smallest  quantity 
of  potash. 

»B6quioxide  of  iridium  unites  with  bases,  forming  salts  which  may  be  called  iridi  t  es. 
A  solution  of  a  chloriridite  in  excess  of  lune- water  deposits,  after  standing  for  some 
time  out  of  contact  of  air,  a  dirty  yellow  predpitate  containing  GalrO*  or  3CaH).IrH)'. 
(Glaus,  J.  pr.  Ghem.  Ixxx.  282;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  207.) 

The  dioxide,  or  Iridic  oxide,  IrK)'  or  IrrO*,  is,  according  to  Glaus,  the  most 
easily  prepared  and  most  stable  of  all  the  oxides  of  iridium,  and  is  alwavs  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  hulky,  indigo-coloured  hydrate,  Ir'0'.2H*0,  when  a  solution  of  either 
of  the  chlorides  of  iridium  or  their  double  salts  is  boiled  with  an  alkali ;  but  it  always 
retains  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the  alkali.  The  hvdrate  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  hydrated  sesquioxide  in  potash  and  treating  the  solution  with  an  add.  A  greenish- 
blue  predpitate  is  then  formed,  which  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
assumes  an  indigo-colour.  The  hydrate  parts  with  its  water  when  heated.  It  dissolves 
in  adds,  forming  solutions  which  are  dark  brown  when  concentrated,  reddish-yellow 
when  dilute. 

The  trioxide,  or  Periridie  oxide,  lr*0*  or  IrrO*  is  formed,  according  to  Glaus, 
when  iridium  is  fiised  for  some  time  with  nitre.  The  resulting  blackish-green  mass  dis- 
solves in  water,  forming  a  deep  indigo-coloured  solution  of  basic  periridiate  of  potassium, 
leavinff  a  black  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  add  periridiate.  This  powder  when 
washed,  is  perfectly  neutral  and  tasteless,  and  dissolves  with  indigo-colour  in  hydro- 
chloric add,  giving  off  a  yei^  large  quantity  of  chlorine.  The  quantity  of  pota^ 
in  it  is  variable,  but  the  iridium  and  o^gen  (in  the  add)  constantly  maintwD  the 
proportion  of  1  to  3.    (Glaus,  Ann.  Gh.  rharm.  lix.  249.) 


OaCTCMnr-SAliTS  of.  iridium,  like  the  other  platinum-metala, 
shows  but  little  tendency  to  form  oxygen-salts.  The  oxides  dissolve  in  adds,  but  no  defi- 
nite salts  are  obtained  in  this  way.  The  solution  of  iridic  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid  has  a 
dark  brown  colour,  which  is  not  modified  by  potash  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
dichloride,  neither  does  it  yield  any  blue  precipitate  on  boiling. 

The  only  definite  oxygen-salts  of  iridium  that  have  been  obtained  are  double  salto^ 
containing  snlphuroua  and  hyposulphuric  adda. 

a.  Hypo-iridoso-^tassic  Sulphite,      3(K«O.SO»).Ir»0.2SO«  «  ^l|o«.SO«.— This 

aalt  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder  when  the  mother-liquor  obtained  in  preparing  chlori- 
ridite of  potassium  by  passine  sulphurous  anhvdride  through  a  solution  of  the  chloriri- 
diate  (p.  318),  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  It  is  somewhat  crystalline,  neariy 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  hydrodiloric  add,  giving  off  sul- 
phurous anhydride,  and  yielding  a  yellow  prismatic  salt,  in  which  3  at  SO*  are 
replaced  by  6  at  Gl.    It  dissolves  in  potash,  forming  a  solution  which  is  decomposed 
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hy  heat,  with  sepantionof  blue  iridic  hydrate.  The  crystals  contain  6  at  water,  which 
18  given  off  at  180^ ;  at  ahigher  temperatore,  the  salt  ia  completely  decomposed.  (Clans, 
Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  Ixiii.  352.) 

fi.  Acid  Hypo^ridious  Sulphite  toith  Chloride  of  Potassiim,  6KC1.(Ip«0.2SO»).— 
Piodnced  by  treating  the  salt  a  with  hydiochloric  acid.  The  resulting  yellow  solution 
yields  by  evaporation,  pale  yellow  prisms,  veiy  soluble  in  water,  and  having  an 
astringent  somewhat  sweetish  taste.  At  a  red-heat  it  gives  off  sulphurous  anhy&de^ 
and  leaves  a  mixture  of  metallic  iridium  with  chloride  and  sulphate  of  potassium. 
(Claufl^  loceit.) 

y.  A  salt  containing  2(2KCLIrCl).(2K«SOMi«SO*.SO«).12HH)  is  obtained  by  heat- 
inff  a  solution  of  chlonridite  of  potassium  with  add  sulphite  of  |>ota88ium  till  the  green 
coM>ur  chanoes  to  red,  and  careAilly  evaporating.  It  forms  minium-red  ciystals,  yi^ds 
protoxide  of  iridium  when  treated  with  carbonate  of  potassium  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  anhvdride,  and  is  converted  by  prolonged  heating  with  acid  sulphite  of  potas- 
sium, into  the  white  salt,  a,  (Glaus,  Ann.  Oh.  Phaim.  cyii.  129).  In  a  rormer 
memoir  (Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  Ixiii.  844-848)  Claus  represented  this  salt  by  the  formula 
2(K0.8(^y  %KCL  2IrO,S^O^Cl,  in  which  the  protoxide  of  iridium  was  supiK>86d  to  be 
combined  with  a  chloro-hyposnlphuric  anhydride  8*0* CI.  The  same  acid  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  two  following  salts : 

9.  4KCi.2Ir0.8'0*Cl, — ^Formed  hjr  treating  the  preceding  salt  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Deep  red  prismatic  cnrstais^  easily  soluble  with  yellow  colour,  in  water, 
insoluble  in  aloohoL  The  air-dned  c^tals  contain  5  and  6  per  cent,  water  (  «  4H0\ 
whidi  is  given  off  at  180°.  Alkalis  slowly  decompose  the  salt^  and  nitromuiiatie 
acid  converts  it,  after  some  time,  into  an  iridic  salt.  Its  composition  might  also  be 
represented  by  the  formula  2K80^,(2KCl.B*Cl^) ;  but  it  appears  to  contain  a  prfto- 
rather  than  a  sesqui-compound  of  iridium. 

«.  4{K0.8C^).Ir08'0*Cl.—Tbia  salt  is  contained  in  th^  mother-liquor  of  9,  and 
aepazates  as  a  translucent^  amber-coloured,  riscid  mass,  which  dries  up  to  an  amor- 
phous translucent  substance,  yielding  a  yellow  powder.  It  is  decomposed  by  water, 
part  of  it  dissolvin;^  while  the  rest  is  converted  into  the  white  salt  a.  (Glaus,  Ann. 
Gh.  Pharm.  Ixiii  351 ;  see  also  0melin*8  Eand'^ook,  vL  888.) 


, IS  OF.  Four  of  these  compounds  are  described,  analo- 
gous to  the  oxides,  and  obtained  bv  predpitatinjg  the  solutions  of  the  dilorides  with 
Bolphydric  acid.  The  protoeidphide,  Ir*S,  obtained  also  bv  headng  either  of  the 
higner  sulphides  in  a  close  vessel,  is  grey  or  blackish-blue.  According  to  Berzelius,  it 
dissolves  in  nitric  add,  forming  hvpo-iridious  or  iridious  sulphate ;  and  in  sulphide 
of  potasdum  more  easily  than  sulphide  of  platinum.  The  seequisulpkidef  Ir^S",  is  a 
brown-black  predpitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  [?  when  partially  oxidised],  and 
behaving  like  the  protosulphidie  with  nitric  add  and  sulphide  of  potasdum  fBer- 
■elius).  The  dinupkide,  Jbr^,  is  obtained  by  predpitation,  also  by  igniting  dilori- 
ridiateof  ammonium  with  an  equal  weight,  of  sulphur  (Vauque fin);  by  igniting 

Sulvemlent  iridium  with  sulphuf  and  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  exhausting  the  pro- 
uct  with  water  (Fellenberg,  Posg.  Ann.  lix.  66);  and  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
didiloride  of  iridium  in  strong  alcol^l  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  leaving  the 
mixture  in  a  dosed  vessd  for  a  week.  It  is  then  converted  into  a  gelatinous  mass^ 
which  is  to  be  broken  up,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  then  repeatedly 
boiled  with  water,  filter^  and  dried.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  disulphide  of 
iridium.  It  is  a  dark  yellow-brown  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving 
the  protosulphide  or  metallic  iridium  according  to  the  temperature  to  which  it  is 
raised.  The  disulphide  obtained  by  predpitation  behaves  with  nitric  acid  and  with 
snlphide  of  potasdum  Hke  the  protosulphide.  The  trisulphide,  Ir'S",  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  trichloride  with  sulphydric  add,  but  to  complete  tilie  decomposition, 
the  liquid  saturated  with  sulphydric  add  must  be  left  for  a  condderable  time  in  a 
dosed  vessel  at  60°.  It  is  a  oark  yellow-brown  precipitate,  which  behaves  like  the 
preceding  compounds  with  nitric  acid  and  sulphide  of  potassium.    (B er zelius.) 

IMI If nr fy-H ^ **¥f  AMlgOMT II O AT»  Ammomo-proioehloride  of  iridium, 
NBP.IrGl,  or  Chloride  of  iridammonium,  NH*Ir.Gl,  is  prepared  by  heating  di- 
chloride  of  iridium  tUl  it  is  converted  into  proto-diloriae,  dissolving  the  brown 
resinous  reddne  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  adding  hydrodilorio  add  in  slight 
excess.  The  compound  then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  eranular  pred- 
pitate^ insoluble  m  water.  The  oxide  corresponding  to  this  chLride  has  not 
been  obtained  m  the  free  stote.  The  etdphaU,  (KH"Iry^SO^  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  diloride  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  oystallises  in  large  orange-yellow 
lamintt,  easily  soluble  in  water. — Diamrnonio-protochhride  of  iridium,  2NHMrG], 

or  Chloride  of  ammiridammonitim,  NH«(NH*)Ir.Gl,  is  obtained  as  a  white  pred- 

t2 
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pitate  by  boiling  the  oompound,  NH*Ir.Cl,  with  ezeeas  of  ammonia.     Treated  with 

moderately  strong  sulphuric  add,  it  yields  the  correspondipffsulphate(NH*(NH*)Ir)»SO*, 
in  rhombic  prisms;  and,  by  decomposing  this  salt  with  nitrate  of  barium,  or  the 
chloride  with  nitric  acid,  the  nitrate  is  obtained  in  yellow  needles,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  melt  when  heated,  and  then  suddenly  decompose  with  flame. — 

Ckhromtrateof  ammtridamtnanium,  NH*(NH<)Ir  J    q,  or  NitraU  of  amnufchhriri- 

dammtmium,  NH*(NH*)(IrCl).NO*,  analogous  to  Gros's  platinum-nitrate,  is  obtained 
as  a  yellowish,  crystalline,  granular  mass,  by  heating  the  chloride  of  iridammonium, 
NH'lrCl,  with  strong  nitric  acid ;  when  recrystallised  from  water,  it  forms  shining, 
yellow,  laminar  czystals. — Dichloride  of  ammiridamnumiurn^  NH\NH*)Ir.Cl*,  or  CAfo- 

tide  of  ammoehhriridammonium,  NH*(NH*)IrGl).Cl,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  last- 
mentioned  salt  with  hydrochloric  add,  in  the  form  of  a  violet  predpitate,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in  violet  crystals. 
Kitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  only  half  the  chlorine.  The 
nitrate,  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  yields  the  chlorosulphate  of  ammiridam- 
monium,  in  delicate  greenish,  needle-shaped  crystals.  (Skoblikoff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxiv.  276.)  ^^^ ., 

NH«(NH*)Ir\ 
The  compound  6NH«.Ii«Cl*,  or  .-    * L  ICP,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  dilute 

NH(NH*)«Ir) 
solution  of  chloriridite  of  ammonium,  (KH^)*Ir'Cl',  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  leaving 
th^  mixture  in  a  well-dosed  and  completely  filled  bottle  for  some  weeks  in  a  warm 
place ;  heating  the  liquid,  which  has  then  acquired  a  rose  colour,  to  expel  the  excess  of 
ammonia ;  neutralising  wh  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  treating 
the  greenish-yellow  residue  with  cold  water  to  extract  the  diloride  of  ammonium.  A 
light  fiesh-ooloured,  finely  crystalline  powder  then  remains,  which,  when  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  addulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  on  ooolinff,  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  5NH*.Ir'Cl*,  mixed  with  sesquichloride  of  iridium.  This  oompound, 
when  dissolved  in  a  boiling  solution  of  ammonia,  is  partially  decomposed,  with  separa- 
tion of  blue  hydrated  dioxide  of  iridium  ;  when  diffeeted  with  water  and  oxide  of 
silver,  it  yields  a  rose-coloured  alkaline  solution  of  the  base  lONH'.Ir^O*.  This 
solution,  saturated  with  various  adds,  yields  crystalline  salts,  soluble  in  water,  namely, 
a  carbonate^  10NHMr*O*.3HCO*,  as  a  light  fiesh-coloured,  finely  crystalline  alkaline 
powder ;  a  nitrate,  10NH'.Ir*O*.3N'O',  in  indistinct,  light  flesh-coloured  neutral  prisms ; 
and  a  sulphate,  10KH'.Ir*O*.8SO',  also  neutral  and  of  similar  colour.  (Claus,Bet<ra^0 
rur  Geaenichte  der  PloHn-metaUe,  Doipat,  1864 ;  Jahresb.  1864,  p.  434.) 

X&ZB08MZVa«  Native  iridium,  Osmide  of  Iridium,  Osmum-iridium,  Iridotmium, 
Newfanskite,  Sissertkiie. — ^This  compound  occurs,  together  with  platinum,  in  the 
province  of  Choco  in  South  America,  in  California,  Oregon,  Australia,  and  in  the  Ural 
mountains ;  also  in  the  gold  washings  on  the  rivers  du  Loup  and  des  Plates,  Canada. 
It  sometimes  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  platinum  ore,  especially  of  that  from 
Katharinenberg,  Slatoust,  and  Kiscntin  in  the  UraL  It  occurs  rarely  in  hexagonal 
prisms  with  replaced  basal  edges,  commonly  in  irregular  grains,  flat  or  round,  sometimes 
in  verr  thin  laminse.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  tin-white  or  light  steel-grey  colour,  and 
is  slightly  malleable.     Hardness  cr  6  to  7.    Specific  gravity  «  19*3  to  21*12. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  specimens  from  different  localities: — 1.  By  Thomson 

(Gmelin's  Handbook,  vL  426).— 2.  By  Claus  (Beitrage ^c.),^S.  By BerBclius  (Pogg. 

Ann.  xxxii.  232).— 4-8.  Deville  and  Debray  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  IvL  386;  Jahresb. 

1869,  p.  767). 

Ou         Ir.  Rh.  Pt.         Bu.        Cu.  Fe. 

1.  Brasll.               2l*5b  72-90 S*GO  »  tOO 

%.  VitehiULTM^Uk  hexagonal platet  ,    27*83  «I-94  1-51         10*08       B-85  .    .  ■=  KH) 

5.  Katharinenberg, lamtna  .       .       .   49*84  4677       8-4ft         0 74  a  100 

4.  Oregon,  tkin  thhuMg Mcates               .    17*20  70-40  12*30           010       6  00          .    .  .    .  « 100 

6.  ..       tomtdeompaetgroHu.        .   35*10       67*80       0*68  .    .        6-87        0*06       O'lO  ^  100 

6.  California,   Caverntnu  nodula^ 

•omeiinies  filled  with  oxide  of 

Iron  or  chromic  Iron  ore                .  48*40  8^*60  2*60  .    .  0*50         .    .        •    •  as  100 

7.  Aiutralia,  ec«r«m«4r  Mte  lomJiMV     •  88-46  58*18  8*04  .    .  5*22        0*15        .    .  » 100 

8.  Borneo 88*94  68*37  2*64  0*15 a  100 

Iridosmine  has  usually  been  regarded  as  consisting  of  definite  osmides  of  iridium 
(the  iridium  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  platinum) ;  No.  1 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  Ir'Os ;  2,  with  IrOs ;  and  3,  with  IrO^.  But 
according  to  BeviUe  and  Debray,  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  substance,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  mineral  species. 

Iridosmine,  when  heated  in  the  air,  gives  oif  osmic  acid,  with  greater  fiidlity  as  it  is 
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richer  in  osmium,  and  becomes  dull.  When  ignited  for  some  time  with  nitre  alone,  or 
with  nitre  and  caustic  potash,  it  gives  off  part  of  the  osmium  as  osmiu  acid,  and  forms 
oemate  of  potassium,  together  with  iridiate  of  potassium  (p.  314).  According  to 
Fischer  (Pogg.  Ann.  xviii  258)  it  is  more  easily  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  calcium, 
and  according  to  DeviUe  and  Bebray  (p.  316)  by  a  mixture  of  peroxide  and  nitrate 
of  barium.  Nitromuriatic  acid  has  scarcely  any  action  upon  it  [For  the  methods  of 
analysing  it,  see  IsmnTic,  pp.  816,  316,  320 ;  also  Platinuk-bbsidubs.] 

See  Chinolikb  (i.  871). 

This  name  was  given  by  Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiii.  276)  to  a  black 
mineral  from  the  Ural,  crystdUised  in  regular  octahedrons  and  consisting  of  oxidised 
platinum-metals  (Ir,  Os,  Fe)  combined  with  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  chromium. 
According  to  Glaus  (t^.  Ixxx.  285)  it  is  a  very  variable  mixture,  consisting  chiefly 
of  iridosmine  and  chrome-iron  ore. 

IMOMm  Synonyms:  EUen;  Fer;  Ferrum;  Mars.  Symbols  and  atomic  weights : 
Fe  s  28  ;  Ffe  «  56.      EquiTalents  Fe  »  28  (ferrosum) ;  fe  —  18f  (ferricum). 

This  metal,  although  the  most  abundant  of  the  heavy  metals,  and  most  largely 
employed  in  the  arts,  is  but  little  known  in  a  state  of  absolute  chemical  purity.  The 
iron  met  with  in  commerce  always  contains  carbon,  and  generally  some  other  foreign 
substances,  altogether  vaiying  in  amount  from  0*5  to  nearly  10  per  cent.  Probably  all 
these  admixtures  exercise  some  influence  on  the  characters  of  the  metal;  but  it 
appears  to  be  chiefly  the  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  iron,  which  determines  the  re- 
markable differences  of  character  presented  by  the  several  varieties  of  metallic  iron 
known  as  malleable  iron,  cast  iron,  and  steeL 

Pure  iron  is  described  as  resembling  silver  in  whiteness,  capable  of  receiving  a  very 
high  polish,  extremely  tenacious,  softer  than  ordinary  malleable  iron,  and  presenting  a 
scaly,  conchoidal,  or  sometimes  crystalline  fincture.  Specific  gravity,  after  melting 
7*8439,  in  sheet  or  wire  7*75  to  7*60. 

Iron  obtained  by  electrolysis  was  found  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  8*1393.  Its 
malleability  was  not  affected  by  heating  to  redness  and  rapid  coolings  nor  was  it  in  the 
least  degree  hardened  by  this  treatment.  It  was  scarcely  acted  upon  by  acids  at  the 
ordinary  temperature ;  but  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat,  evolving  hydrogen  quite  free 
from  the  peculiar  smell  observable  in  the  hydrogen  evolved  during  the  solution  of  ordi- 
nary iron.    (Percy,  Metallurgy^  ii.  2.) 

The  crystalline  form  of  iron  is  eitoer  the  cube,  octahedron,  or  some  other  form 
belonging  to  the  regular  system. 

The  different  kinds  of  iron  employed  in  the  arts  may  be  comprised  under  three  headF, 
viifi.  malleable  iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel,  the  latter  being  to  some  extent  inter- 
mediate in  its  characters  between  the  other  two,  and  combining  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  both.     See  Stbbl. 

The  difference  between  these  three  kinds  of  iron  is,  however,  by  no  means  absolute^ 
even  as  regards  their  characters,  but  more  a  difference  in  the  degree  in  which  particular 
characters  are  presented.  Iron  approaching  nearest  to  a  state  of  puritv  requires  a  very 
hi|^  temperature  for  its  fusion,  while  cast  iron  melts  at  a  comparatively  low  heat,  but, 
not  being  suflciently  malleable,  it  cannot  be  wrought  into  any  required  shape.^  Malleable 
iron  has  a  much  higher  degree  of  toughness  or  tenacity  than  cast  iron,  which  on  the 
other  hand  is  much  harder,  while  steel  may  be  melted  and  forged,  as  well  as  rendered 
hard  or  soft  at  will,  or  as  it  is  technically  termed  **  tempered,"  by  cooling  suddenly  or 
gradually ;  on  account  of  these  varied  combinations  of  qualities,  the  different  kinds 
of  iron  have  a  wide  range  of  applicabihty  to  a  great  diversity  of  purposes. 

Learing  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  all  the  other  substances  met  with  in 
iron  except  carbon,  it  appears  that  the  greater  or  less  approximation  to  the  character 
of  pure  iron  is  so  uniformly  accompanied  by  very  slight  differences  in  the  amount  of 
carbon,  that  these  two  circumstances  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  very  intimate  causal 
connection. 

Karsten's  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  iron  containing  0*65  per  cent 
carbon,  and  free  fit>m  any  other  substance,  becomes  so  much  hardened  by  plunging 
it  into  water,  while  red-hot,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  steeL  When  the  amount  of 
carbon  is  as  much  as  1*4  or  1*5  percent,  the  metal  presents  the  maximum  combination 
of  tenacity  with  the  capability  of  hardening  by  sudden  cooline.  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  carbon  beyond  this  limit  is  accompanied  by  increased  hardness,  but  the  tenacity  and 
malleability  are  less.  With  1*75  per  cent  carbon,  the  malleability  of  the  metal  is  very 
slight^  and  with  1*9  per  cent,  it  scarcelv  admits  of  beins  wrought  Iron  with  2*3  fer 
cent,  carbon  presents,  when  melted  and  eraduaJly  cooled,  indications  of  mphite  being 
separated  during  the  cooling,  and  the  other  characters  of  cast  iron,  which  may  contain 
an  amount  of  carbon  varying  from  this  minimum  limit  up  to  6*75  per  cent 

These  limits,  however,  are  somewhat  different  when  iron  contains  other  substances, 
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as  ie  nsuaUy  the  case :  ihxm,  taking  as  the  criterion  between  malleable  iron  and  steel,  th« 
capability  of  aajniring,  by  sndden  cooling,  such  a  degree  of  hardness  as  to  ^ye  sparks 
when  struck  with  flint,  this  is  generally  found  to  obtain  with  iron  containing  0*6  per 
cent  when  it  also  contains  smaSl  quantities  of  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c. 

Taking  as  the  criterion  which  distinguishes  cast  iron  from  steel,  the  separation  of 
graphite  when  the  melted  metal  is  slowly  cooled,  and  the  want  of  malleability  in  the 
cold,  it  is  found,  in  like  manner,  that  the  relation  between  these  characters  and  the  amount 
of  carbon  is  not  strictiy  constant,  but  that  it  is  to  some  extent  modified  by  the  nature 
and  amount  of  other  admixtures,  not  only  by  their  rendering  the  metal  less  malleable, 
but  also  by  their  promoting  the  tendency  to  the  separation  of  carbon. 

BCaJleable  Ztob  {Schmiedeisen  ;  Stabeisen;  Fer  dottx). — Ordinary  malleable  iron 
has  a  grey  colour,  which  varies  in  its  shade  according  to  the  character  of  the  iron,  and 
has  sometimes  a  bluish  or  blackish  tinge. 

The  specific  gravity  varies  between  7*3  and  7*9 ;  that  of  the  better  kinds  gene- 
rally approximating  to  the  mean  of  these  two  values.  The  specific  gravity  is  affected 
to  some  extent  by  the  alteration  of  internal  texture  produced  mechanically.  Thus  a 
bar  4  inches  wide  and  .1  inch  thick  with  a  specific  gravity  «  7*8010  acquired  a  spe- 
cific gravity  ^  7'8621  when  rolled  out  to  very  thin  sheet,  and  iron  of  specific  gravily 
7*7938  acquired  a  specific  gravity  »  7*8425  when  drawn  into  very  thin  wire. 
(Karsten.) 

The  specific  heat  of  ordinary  malleable  iron  is  0*  11 3795,  and  is  somewhat  higher 
when  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  metal  is  large.    (Been  an  It.) 

The  conducting  power  for  heat  is  374*3  compared  wil£  gold  ■-  1000.    (Despretz.) 

The  linear  and  cubical  expansion  by  heat  (see  Hbat,  iii.  68,  71)  is  less  than  that 
of  most  other  metals.  The  hnear  expansion  for  each  degree  between  100^  and  800^  C. 
"  leijs-    (Dulong  and  Petit.) 

An  iron  bar  expands  -A^  when  raised  from  a  red  heat  to  a  white  heat,  and  ^  when 
heated  from  20^  G.  to  inuteness.    (B  i  n  m  a  n. ) 

The  melting  point  of  malleable  iron  has  not  been  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. It  is  between  the  melting  point  of  east  iron  and  that  of  platinum,  and  is 
estimated  at  1550°  G.  by  Pouillet,  and  at  2000°  G.  by  Scheerer,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  higher  in  proportion  as  the  metal  contains  less  carbon. 

Pure  iron  is  attracted  by  the  macnet  more  powerfully  than  iron  containing  carbon, 
and  it  may  be  rendered  magnetic;  but  it  does  not  retain  the  magnetic  condition  so  long 
as  iron  containing  some  carbon.  Ordinary  bar  iron  is  also  attracted  more  strongly 
than  steel,  and  is  more  easily  rendered  magnetic,  but  it  loses  the  polar  condition  mucK 
sooner  than  steel  does.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
carbon  is  in  some  way  necessary  for  the  retention  of  tiie  magnetic  condition  by  iron. 
Bars  of  iron  placed  vertically  or  nearly  so  become  in  course  of  time  magnetic.  Hie 
magnet||  condition  of  iron  is  very  nearly  destroyed  by  a  red  heat,  and  entirely  so  by 
exposure  to  a  white  heat. 

The  electric  conductivity  of  iron  is  much  less  than  that  of  copper.  Taking  this  as 
»100,  thatof  iron  is  »  20  (Harris),  15*8  (Becqueren,  17*74  (Lens).  Matthies- 
sen  considers  that  the  electric  conductivity  of  ^eetro-aeposited  iron  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  ordinary  malleable  iron. 


Electrotype  iron 
Plate  iron . 


ConductiTltj  at  V*  C. 


100 
f91-8 
72-8 
,84*6 


Percentage  decrement 

in  conductiTity  between 

0°  and  100°  C. 


88*3 
86-0 
341 
84-7 


Deduced 
coadiictiTity  of  pure  Iron. 


102*7 

1021 

99*2 


The  hardness  of  malleable  iron  varies  considerably ;  it  is  influenced  by  the  presence 
of  foreign  substances,  and  reduced  by  increase  of  temperature.  It  is  however  but  very 
slightiy  increased  by  sudden  cooling  of  the  red-hot  metal ;  the  less  so  the  smaller  the 
amount  of  carbon  contained  in  it.  A  certain  amount  of  carbon  seems  essential  to  the 
hardness  of  malleable  iron.  Absolutely  pure  iron  is  so  soft  that  it  offers  but  little 
resistance  to  friction. 

The  tenacity  of  iron  also  varies  widely,  and  is  influenced  by  the  nature  and  amount  of 
foreign  admixture  in  the  metal,  as  well  as  by  its  internal  texture,  by  temperature,  and 
by  other  conditions.  Up  to  a  temperature  of  146®  G.,  the  tenacity  of  boiler  plate  is  not 
sensibly  diminished ;  but  at  a  rea  heat  it  is  reduced  one  fourth.  The  tenacity  of  good 
rivet  iron  at  190®  G.  is  a  third  greater  than  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  but  at  a  red 
heat  it  is  reduced  to  nearly  one  half.    (Fair  b  air  n,  U$^ul  Information  for  Bkgtneera,) 
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Tenacity  or  tensile  strength  of  iron. 


Kind  of  iron« 


Lowmoor  iron  wire 
Staffordfihiie  bar  iron 

Swedish  bar  iron 


LengthwiM     )       Crowwise 
tn  poandfl  p«r  square  inch. 


Ultlmnte  exten- 
Bion. 


64,200 
horn  62,231  ( 

to    56,716  ( 
from  48,232  [ 

to    47,865) 


52,400 


0-302 
0*186 
0-264 
0-278 


Authority. 


Fairbaim. 

Kirkaldj  and 

Napier. 


ft 


(See  Kirkal  dy,  Trans.  Instit  of  Engineers  in  Scotland,  1858-9 ;  and  Tensile  Strength 
</  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel,  London,  1862. — Fair  bairn,  Brit  Assoc.  Report^  1866.) 

The  malleability  of  iron  is  yery  considerable,  though  less  than  that  of  silver  or  gold. 
It  is  influenced  by  the  presence  of  foreign  substances  which  modify  the  hardness  and 
tenacity,  the  degree  of  malleability  being  apparently  determined  by  the  relatire  hard- 
ness and  tenacity,  and  to  some  extent  also  by  its  internal  texture.  The  malleability 
of  iron  is  increased  in  proportion  as  its  temperature  is  raised,  inasmuch  as  it  then 
becomes  softer  without  its  tenacity  being  proportionally  lessened.  At  a  red  heat  it  is 
sufficiently  soft  to  be  brought  to  any  required  shape  by  hammering  or  rolling,  and  at  a 
white  heat  it  becomes  quite  pasty,  so  that  separate  pieces  may  be,  as  it  were^  kneaded 
t(^ether  into  one  mass ;  or,  as  it  is  termed,  welded.  This  capability  of  being  ibn;ed 
and  welded,  so  important  as  regards  the  methods  by  which  iron  is  wrought  for  Tanous 
usee,  is  referable  to  the  wide  interval  between  the  temperature  at  which  the  metal 
presents  its  ordinazy^legree  of  hardness,  and  that  at  which  it  becomes  liquid ;  as  well 
as  to  the  £ict  that,  at  temperatures  far  below  the  melting  pointy  it  acquires  a  soft 
plastic  condition,  which  is  retained  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  through  a  oonsiderabU 
range  of  temperature. 

Among  the  foreign  substances  influencing  prejudicially  the  malleability  of  iron,  the 
chief  are  sulphur,  phosphorus^  and  silicon.  The  first  communicates  to  it  the  charac- 
ter of  being  brittle  while  hot^  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  red  short "  in  forging.  Phoirohoru^ 
renders  iron  ^*  cold  short;"  or  brittle  and  weak  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Silicon 
has  a  similar  influence  in  a  higher  degp?ee.  DCanganese  seems  to  be  benefldal  rather 
than  otherwise  as  regards  the  malleability  of  iron.  The  malleability  of  iron  is  con- 
siderably reduced  by  immersing  it  while  red-hot  in  cold  water,  as  well  as  by  long  con- 
tinued hammering  and  by  rolBng,  but  it  is  again  restored  by  heating  tlie  metal  to 
redness,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  gradually. 

The  texture,  or  molecular  structure  of  iron  varies  very  considerably  according  to  the 
treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  After  being  melted,  iron  is  decidedly 
crystalline  or  granular,  and  its  fracture  presents  distinct  indications  of  that  condition. 
By  hammoing  or  rolUnff  while  hot,  it  acquires  a  fibrous  or  silky  texture,  becomes  more 
tenacious,  leas  susceptible  of  true  fracture,  and  capable  only  of  being  torn  asunder.  In 
the  usual  method  of  producing  malleable  iron,  it  is  not  melted,  but  wrought 
meehanically  while  in  a  land  of  doughy  condition,  and  the  uniform  dose  fibrous  texture 
which  determine  the  quality  of  the  metal  depends  much  upon  the  nature  of  this 
treatment  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  canied. 

By  hammering  while  cold,  fibrous  iron  is  rendered  harder  and  brittle;  when  after- 
wards broken,  it  presents  a  mnular  or  ciTstalline  fracture,  but  opinions  differ  as  to 
whether  this  crystalline  condition  be  really  a  result  of  the  hammering.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  long  continued  pressure,  vibration,  or  concussive 
action,  in  affecting  the  texture  of  iron,  some  maintaining  that  these  conditions  slowly 
destroy  the  flbrous  texture,  renderine  the  iron  crystalline  and  thereby  weaker. 
(Bankine,  Proceedings  of  Inst,  of  Ciyu  Engineers,  1843 ;  Percy,  Metalluray,  ii.  8.) 

Malleable  iron  undergoes  no  change  in  dry  air,  or  in  water  free  from  air ;  but  in 
moist  air,  or  in  water  containing  air,  it  gradually  becomes  oxidised  or  rusted,  from  the 
surface  inwards,  until  eventually  the  entire  mass  may  be  converted  into  oxide.  The 
carbonic  acid  present  in  atmospheric  air  appears  to  contribute  largely  to  tiie  production 
of  tills  chan^.  The  presence  of  saline  suDstances  in  water  also  &cilitates  the  oxidation 
of  iron;  while  alkalis,  and  oily  or  resinous  substances,  retard  the  oxidation.  ^Mallet, 
Action  of  air  and  water,  ^c,  upon  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  Brit  Assoc. 
Keports,  1838,  p.  253;  1840,  p.  221.)  Contact  with  more  highly  electro-positive 
metals,  such  as  zinc,  also  hinders  the  oxidation  of  iron  within  a  certain  distance 
around  the  point  of  contact. 

At  a  temperature  about  230^  C,  iron  becomes  capable  of  combining  directly  with 
atmospheric  oxygen,  and  the  polished  surface  at  first  becomes  covered  with  an 
extremely  thin  film  of  magnetic  oxide,  of  a  yellow  colour  which  gradually  passes  into 
red,  blue,  and  grey.  At  a  red  heat  this  crust  of  oidde— forge  seme — becomes  thicker, 
and  g^radually  passes  at  its  outer  surface  into  ferric  oxide.   At  a  white  heat^  iron  bums 
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in  the  air,  idth  prodnction  of  magnetic  oxide,  and  this  combustion  may  be  fnstained 
for  some  time  by  directing  a  blast  of  air  upon  the  metaL 

At  a  temperature  about  360°  C.  iron  aecomposes  water-Tapour,  forming  magnetio 
oxide  and  liberating  hydrogen. 

Pure  iron  dissolves  completely  in  moderately  dilute  acids.  Ordinary  malleable  iron 
dissolves  completely  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid :  but  with  dilute  acid  a  carbonaceous 
residue  remains  undissolved.  In  both  cases  also  the  hydrogen  evolved  carries  with  it 
carbonaceous  vapour,  which  communicates  to  it  a  peculiar  smeU. 

Malleable  iron  generally  contains  from  0*25  to  0*5  per  cent  carbon ;  sometimes  the 
amount  is  mudi  less.    The  smaller  the  amount  of  carbon,  the  softer  is  the  iron,  and 

Analyses  of  best  qualities  of  Foreign  Malleable  Iron. 
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Analyses  of  British  Malleable  Inm. 
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the  larger  the  amoniit,  the  nearer  does  it  approximate  to  the  character  of  steeL  The  onhr 
iron  that  is  probably  quite  free  from  carbon  is  that  known  technically  as  '*  bmmt  iron/' 
which  cannot  be  soundly  welded.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  capability  of 
being  welded  is  determined  by  the  presence  of  carbon  in  iron.  There  are,  howeyer,  no 
cood  reasons  for  this  opinion ;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  peculiarity  of  "  burnt  iron  " 
18  only  indirectly  due  to  the  absence  of  carbon,  and  is  determined  l^  the  presence,  in 
the  metal,  of  a  minute  quantity  of  oxide,  which  could  not  have  been  mtroduced  so  long 
as  it  still  retained  any  carbon. 

Among  the  foreign  substances,  other  than  carbon,  present  in  malleable  iron,  the 
most  important  are  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  silicon,  existing  probably  in  combination 
with  equivalent  propoitions  of  the  metal,  as  sulphide,  phoepUde,  and  silicide. 

Stdphur  IB  generally  present  to  some  extent  in  malleable  iron,  and,  even  when 
amounting  to  only  0*034  per  cent.,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  it  "  red  shorty"  and 
liable  to  crack  at  the  edges  in  foiginff.  It  has  been  considered  that  0*01  per  cent,  is 
the  highest  amount  consistent  wiSi  ue  usefulness  of  the  iron.  (Kars  t  en,  Handbueh 
der  Eisenhuttenkunde,  423.) 

Photphorta  is  also  frequently  present,  and,  when  amotmting  to  0*75  per  cent,  renders 
the  iron  very  weak  and  brittle  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  cold 
short"  In  smaller  amount  it  is  considered  to  be  serviceable  in  rendering  the  iron 
more  capable  of  being  welded.    (Karsten,  op.  cit) 

Silicon  renders  iron  harder  and  lessens  its  tenacity,  making  it  what  is  termed 
"  rotten"  in  working,  even  when  present  to  the  extent  of  only  0*37  per  cent. 

Manganese  is  considered  to  render  iron  harder,  but  not  to  make  it  steely. 

Copper  is  considered  to  render  iron  "  red  short,"  and  to  reduce  the  capability  of 
being  welded,  without  however  affecting  the  tenacity  of  the  metaL 

It  may,  however,  be  safely  said  that  the  evidence  upon  which  the  above  opinions,  aa 
to  the  influence  of  these  admixtures  upon  the  character  of  malleable  iron,  are  founded, 
is  much  too  slender,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  subject  should  be  more  thoroughly 
investigated. 

The  characters  of  sted,  and  the  methods  of  manufacturing  it  will  be  treated  of  in  a 
separate  article. 

Oast  Iroiif  PliT  Xroii  (Roheisen;  Chuseisen;  Fonte), — ^There  are  two  essentially 
distinct  kiiffls  of  cast  iron,  viz.  grey  and  white. 

Grey  cast  iron  (  Grraues  Roheisen  ;  Fonte  grise'\  varies  in  colour  ftom  pale  to  dark  grey. 
It  has  generally  some  slight  degree  of  malleability ;  but  is  harder  and  more  brittle  than 
malleable  iron.  Its  texture  is  granular ;  sometimes  verv  fine-grained,  sometimes  coarse- 
grained  at  the  fracture,  with  minute  particles  of  graphite  visible  throughout  the  mass. 

WlUte  cast  iron  {Weisses  Boheisen^  Fonte  blanche)  varies  in  colour  from  that  of  tin 
to  pale  grey.  It  is  very  hard  and  brittle;  of  crystalline  lamellar  texture,  and  some- 
times vesicular.  The  fracture  is  shining,  and  varies  fr^m  lamellar  to  compact  and 
oonchoidal,  in  proportion  as  the  colour  varies  from  tin-white  to  grey.  The  most 
characteristic  variety  is  called  specular  iron  {Spiegeleisen  ;  fontes  lantelleuses). 

The  specific  gravity  of  grey  cast  iron  is,  on  the  average,  7*1 ;  that  of  white  cast  iron 
18,  on  the  average,  7*5. 

Qrey  cast  iron  malts  at  about  1600"  C,  and  more  easily  in  proportion  as  the 
amount  of  carbon  it  contains  is  greater.  White  cast  iron  melts  at  a  lower  temperature; 
but  it  does  not  become  so  liquid  when  melted  as  the  grey  cast  iron,  which  passes  sud- 
denly from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  while  the  white  cast  iron  remains  in  a  pasty 
state  for  some  time.  Melted  cast  iron  dissolves  malleable  iron,  and  is  thus  rendered 
tougher  and  stronger  than  originally  (toughened  cast  iron).  White  iron,  when  cooled 
TCTj  gradually  from  the  melted  state,  is  converted  into  grey  cast  iron.  Grey  cast  iron, 
on  the  contrary,  when  very  gradually  cooled  from  a  melted  state,  is  not  altered  except 
in  becoming  softer  and  more  malleable ;  but  when  rapidly  cooled,  it  is  converted  into 
white  cast  iron,  more  or  less  completely  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  carbon  it  con- 
tains is  greater  w  lesa  On  this  account  the  outer  surface  of  a  casting  has  a  hard  crust 
or  "  skin,"  as  it  is  called,  in  consequence  of  the  more  rapid  cooling  of  that  portion  of 
the  melted  metal  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  mould,  and  its  conversion 
into  white  cast  iron.  This  effect  is  often  augmented,  in  practice,  by  lining  the  mould 
with  iron  plates,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  outer  portions  of  the  casting, 
and  produce  a  layer  of  white  cast  iron,  from  ^  to  i  an  inch  thick,  whUe  the  interior 
retains  the  condition  of  grey  cast  iron,  thus  combming  the  particular  advantages  of 
white  cast  iron  as  regards  hardness,  and  of  grey  cast  iron  as  regards  strength. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  large  masses  of  cast  iron  there  is  an  inequality  in  the 
amount  of  carbon  contained  in  the  metal  at  the  exterior  and  interior  portions.  In 
masses  which  have  been  gradually  cooled  fh)m  a  melted  state,  the  centre  portion  con- 
tains less  carbon  than  the  exterior  portions.  There  is  also  a  further  difference  as  to 
the  condition  in  which  the  carbon  exista.  At  the  centre,  the  relative  proportion  of 
graphitic  carbon  as  compared  with  combined  carbon,  is  greater  than  it  is  at  the  exterior 
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poitioiu.  This  latter  difference  will  be  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  melted  metal 
u  more  rapidly  solidified  at  the  Biirface.  In  one  instance  oi  iron  cast  in  an  iron  mould, 
refeired  to  by  Karsten,  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 


Total  quantily 
oTcmrbon. 

.     4*0281     . 

.     6*0929     . 

.     3*8047     . 


CombliMd 
cartxMi. 

-  0*7812 

-  5*0929 
»  0*6106 


Graphite. 
8*2469 


Cast  iron  before  melting     . 

Outer  white  portion  of  casting    . 

Inner  grey  portion  of  casting      .        .     3*8047     .    .     -*  0*6106     .    .    3*1941 

The  main  chemical  difierence  between  white  and  grey  cast  iron  consists  in  the  state 
in  which  the  carbon  they  contain  exists.  In  specular  iron,  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
combined  with  iron,  while  in  the  most  characteristic  kind  of  grey  cast  iron,  when  solid, 
at  least,  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  is  merely  mixed  with  the  iron,  in  the  state  of 
graphite,  and  only  a  portion  of  it  is  in  a  state  of  combination.  Between  these  two 
extremes  there  are  a  variety  of  intermediate  states  in  which  white  and  grey  cast  iron 
are  mixed  together  in  various  proportions,  constituting  what  is  known  as  mottiUd  cast 
iron  {halbirt^  Chuaseisen  ;  fonte  truitie). 

The  hardness  and  strength  of  these  varieties  of  cast  iron  differ  considerably ;  as  a 
rule,  the  grey  is  8bx)nger  than  the  white,  and  this  again  is  harder  than  the  grey. 
White  cast  iron  is,  however,  too  brittle  to  be  used  for  structures,  except  for  the  puzpose 
of  coating  the  surface  of  castings  with  a  hard  crust  or  skin,  by  casting  in  moulds  Imed 
with  metol  (chill  casting^.    (Bankine,  Civil  Enmneerinff,  p.  499.) 

The  tenacity  of  cast  iron  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  malleable  iron ;  but  its 
capability  of  resisting  crushing  force  is  very  much  greater. 


Kiodof  tron. 


Cold  blast      . 
Hot  blast 
Toughened  cast  iron 


Direct  Tenacity. 


ResUtance  to 
direct  cnuhlng. 


Modulus  of 

mpture  of  iquare 

bars. 


Modulus  of  Elas- 
ticity. 


In  pounds  per  square  inch. 


from  12,694 
to     18,855 

from  13,434 
to     23,468 

frY)m  23,461 
to    25,764 


56,455 
102,408 

72,198 
104,881 
129,876 
119,457 


86,693 
39,609 
29,889 
43,497 


14,000,000 
17,036,000 
11»539,000 
22,733,000 


The  strength  of  cast  iron  is  increased  by  remelting,  but  reduced  when  the  melting  is 
repeated  several  times.  At  veiy  low  temperatures  it  becomes  more  brittle  and  weaker. 
(Fairbairn  and  Hodgkinson,  Report  on  the  Application  of  Iron  to  Sailway 
Structures,  p.  265.) 

The  specific  heat  of  specular  iron  -•  0*12983,  that  of  ordinary  white  cast  iron 
-  0*12728.     (BegnaulU 

The  linear  expansion  of  cast  iron  by  heat  is  greater  than  that  of  malleable  iron, 
amounting  to  wj^  between  20°  and  560^  C.  (red  heat),  and  ^  between  20^  and  a 
white  heat    (Kin man.) 

Pieces  of  oold  cast  iron  thrown  into  the  melted  metal  sink  to  the  bottom  ,*  but  when 
they  have  a  temperature  near  the  melting  point,  they  float  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  melted 
metal.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  some  depee  of  contraction  takes  place  in  the 
passaffe  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.  This  character  of  cast  iron  is  important  as 
regards  its  application  to  casting :  for  the  increment  of  bulk  attending  sohdification 
ensures  the  perfect  filling  of  the  moulds  at  that  moment,  and  the  production  of  sharp, 
well-defined  castings.  But  the  greatest  amount  of  expansion  or  contraction  takes  place 
just  below  the  melting  point.  On  accoimt  of  this  contraction  between  a  temperature 
near  the  melting  point  and  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  moul£  for  castings  proportionately  larger  than  the  castings  are  reauired  to 
be.  The  contraction  of  grey  cast  iron  amounts  to  about  1  per  cent. ;  that  of  wnite  cast 
iron  is  from  2  to  2*5  per  cent,  of  the  linear  ^mensions.  The  allowance  generally 
made  for  this  "  shrinkage"  in  casting  is  jg  or  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  a  foot.  Cast 
iron  also  undergoes  a  permanent  increase  of  bulk  under  the  long-continued  infiuenco  of 
heat.    (Percy,  Metallurgy ^  iL  872.) 

White  cast  iron  exposed  to  oxidising  influences  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  rusts 
much  more  slowly  than  grey  cast  iron,  and  this  again,  provided  it  does  not  contain 
much  sulphur  or  other  readily  oxidisable  substances,  more  slowly  than  malleable  iron. 
Specular  iron  is  but  very  little  liable  to  oxidation. 

At  an  elevated  temperature,  grey  cast  iron  becomes  coloured  by  oxidation  sooner 
than  malleable  iron ;  white  cast  iron  on  the  contrary  becomes  coloured  even  sooner 
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tban  steeL  When  cast  iron  is  heated  to  rednees  in  the  air,  the  carbon  it  oontaint  is 
first  oxidised  and  the  metal  rendered  more  or  less  malleable ;  then  a  crost  of  magnetic 
oxide  is  formed  at  the  Bnz&ce  and  gpradually  increases  in  thickness  as  in  the  case  of 
malleable  iron.  Grey  cast  iron  is  most  slowly  oxidised  in  this  way,  and  becomes 
porous  and  friable  after  abstraction  of  its  carbon.  White  cast  iron  is  decarbonised 
more  rapidly,  and  acquires  a  malleable  steely  character.  Upon  this  fisict  is  based 
the  manufacture  of  malleable  cast  iron,  which  consists  in  heating  to  redness  the 
castings^  while  imbedded  in  powdered  chalk,  charcoal,  or  oxide  of  iron,  so  as  to  be  pai> 
tially  protected  from  the  oxidising  influence  of  the  air. 

Cast  iron  melted  in  contact  with  air  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  oxide,  and  by 
removing  this  crust  from  time  to  time,  it  may  be  entirely  converted  into  oxide.  If  the 
crust  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  melted  metal,  this  gradually  becomes 
decarbonised,  steely  and  less  fusible.  White  cast  iron  heated  in  contact  with  air  till 
it  assumes  the  pasty  condition,  is  decarbonised  much  more  rapidly  than  by  mere  heating 
to  redness,  and  passes  from  the  steely  condition  to  that  of  pure  iron,  witnout  so  great  a 
degree  of  oxidation  as  takes  place  when  the  metal  is  melted.  The  most  important 
method  of  manufacturing  malleable  iron  is  based  upon  this  fact  (puddling). 

Cast  iron  melted  under  soda,  potash,  lime,  or  magnesia  carbonates,  is  gradually  de- 
carbonised, and  may  be  wholly  couTerted  into  malleable  iron,  if  the  heat  be  raised  as 
the  iron  becomes  less  fusible. 

Atmospheric  air  forced  into  melted  cast  iron  oxidises  the  carbon  and  silicon,  as 
well  as  part  of  the  iron,  and  converts  the  remainder  into  malleable  iron.  The  tempera- 
ture produced  in  this  way  is  sufficiently  high  to  detennine  the  fusion  of  the  wholly 
decaAx>nised  iron.    (See  Strbl.) 

White  cast  iron  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  is  entirely  dissolved ; 
but  grey  cast  iron,  treated  in  the  same  way,  leaves  a  residuum  of  graphite.  In  both 
cases  the  combined  carbon  enters  into  combination  with  a  portion  of  the  nascent 
hydrogen  eliminated  by  the  solution  of  the  iron,  forming  volatile  oily  hydrocarbons, 
the  Tapour  of  which  communicates  a  peculiar  smell  to  the  cas  evolved.  This  oily 
substance,  which  appears  to  be  of  a  nature  analogous  to  petnueum,  also  collects  as  a 
thin  film  on  the  surface  of  the  acid  solution. 

The  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  upon  cast  iron  is  somewhat  different. 
Specular  iron  is  acted  upon  very  sbwly  at  the  ordinaiy  temperature^  but  with  the  aid 
of  heat^  both  it  and  grey  cast  iron  are  readily  dissolyed.  The  hydiogen  evolved  has 
the  chiuracteristic  smell,  but  the  amount  of  the  hydrocarbons  formed  appears  to  be 
smaller  than  when  concentrated  acid  is  employed.  White  cast  iron  leaves  a  bulky 
dark-brown  carbonaceous  residue,  which  is  soluble  in  potash,  and,  when  washed  and 
dried  is  very  readily  combustible,  leaving  a  black  residue  containing  silica  (Daniell, 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  iL  278).  Grey  cast  iron  leayes  a  residue  consisting 
partly  of  graphite,  partly  of  a  carbonaceous  substance  similar  to  that  obtainable  from 
white  cast  iron,  and,  partly  of  a  black  carbonaceous  substance  which  is  magnetic^  takes 
fire  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  leaves  when  burnt  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide. 

Cast  iron  is  slowly  acted  upon  by  sea-water.  Cannon  balls  that  had  been  lying  in 
the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Normandy  since  1692,  were  found  to  have  lost  two-thirds  of 
their  original  weight,  contained  no  metallic  iron,  and  were  converted  into  a  substance 
that  could  be  cut  with  a  knife  (Deslongchamps,  J.  Chim.  m^  xiiL  89).  Cannon 
balls  taken  from  vessels  sunk  fifty  years  before,  near  Carlscrona,  were  found  to  be 
partly  converted  into  a  grey  porous  graphite  substance,  which  after  exposure  to  tha 
air  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  became  so  heated  that  the  adherent  water  was  converted 
into  steam  (B  e r z  e li u  s,  Gmdin's  Handbook,  v.  218).  The  substance  remaining  after  the 
action  of  sea-water,  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  remaining,  mixed  with  graphite  and 
the  bullnr  carbonaceous  residue,  after  dissolving  grey  cast  iron  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  which  Karsten  regards  as  a  compound  of  iron  with  three  equivalents  of  carbon. 
Berzelius  considered  this  solution  of  cast  iron  by  sea-water  to  be  due  to  the  coinoint 
action  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxv^n.  The  solution  of  cast  iron  takes  place  at  places 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  combmed  influence  of  fresh  water  and  sea-water  by  tides 
more  rapidly  than  in  sea-water.    (Mallet,  op.  cit.) 

The  solution  of  cast  iron  takes  place  at  places  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  combined 
influence  of  fresh  water  and  sea  water,  by  tides  more  rapidly  than  in  sea  water. 

The  maximum  amount  of  carbon  in  cast  iron  is  met  with  in  specular  iron,  varying 
from  5*75  to  5*24  per  cent  Bromeis  andPen^  consider  that  the  manganese  present^ 
80  far  as  is  yet  known,  in  all  specular  iron  containing  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  carbon,  is 
in  some  way  essential  to  this  high  proportion  of  combined  carbon. 

In  grey  east  iron  the  amount  of  carbon  varies,  as  a  general  rule,  between  2  and  4*65 
per  cent ;  in  white  cast  iron  it  is  from  3*5  to  5*75  per  cent ;  but  the  difference  between 
white  and  grey  cast  iron  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  state  in  which  the 
carbon  exists,  than  with  the  amount  of  this  substance. 
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Analj/ses  of  cast  iron. 


Ore  uted 

Fuel  Ofed 
Source  . 

Analyst        .      j 
Kind  of  Iron  . 

spathic  il  on  ore 

Magnetic  Iron  ore 

Frank- 
lintte 

Specular  and  brown 
Iron  ore 

Sttrta 

MVSBN 

BOHB- 
MIA. 

Charcoal 

Dannbxoba. 

1 

Nbw 
Jbbsbt 

Nova 
SoonA 

India 

IBOX 

Co. 

Widter- 
mann 

Fre- 
senius 

Richter 

Heniy 

Heniy 

Tookey 

WJL 

Specular  iron 

No.  1  grev 

gwfplg 

Iron 

^    ,      (combined 

^"^"igraphitic 

Silicon 

Sulphur 

Phoiphoruf 

Manganese  . 
Copper  . 
Aluminium  . 
Oilcium 
Magnesium  . 

94-68 
3-88 

•         • 

0*41 
003 
004 

0-98 

•     • 

0*0*7 
0*01 

82-860 
4-823 

•    • 

0*997 
0-014 
0-059 

10-707 
0*066 
0-077 
0*091 
0046 

2-811 

•    • 

2-732 
22-183 

92-906 
4*809 

•        • 

0176 
trace 
0188 

1-987 

95-67 
4*20 

•         • 

008 

trace 

005 

0*10 

81*363 
6*900 

•     • 

0*100 
*0187 

li-sbo 

94*85 

8*50 

0*84 
0-08 
019 

0-44 

8-88 

0*44 
004 
0*87 

0*14 

100*04 

99-954 
2 

100*00 
3 

10000 

100*00 

10000 

99-84 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7       1     8      1 

Ore  uted 

Iron  in  ore  . 
Sulphur  in  ore 
Fhotphorua  In  ore 

Fuel  uied 
Sulphur  in  Aiel      • 

Name  of  works    j 

Analyst 

Kind  of  Iron  .         { 

Clay  iron  ore  of  coal  meaturet 

Northamp- 
ton clay 
Iron  ore 
and  roaited 
tap  cinder 

99-8 
trace 
0-50 
Thick-coal  coke 

— 

- 

0-50 

Tjftys ;  Dudley 

Staffordsh 
Level ;  Dudley 

0-31       j 

're 
Kkthbb- 

TOH 

OOLDKN- 
DAUC       ! 

Busbkll'b 
Hali. 

Woolwich  Arsenal                                | 

Henry 

hot  blatt     1 

grey  pig 

cold  blait        1 

1  hothlact 

forge  pig 
cnld  biatr 

No.  4  forge 
hot  blast 

Iron   . 

Silicon 

Sulphur 

Photphoruf 

Manganese . 

Aluminium 

Arsenic 

•  • 
2-87 

1-16 
0*08 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3-34 

1*18 
007 
0*55 

•  • 

•  • 
a           • 

•  • 

3-21 

1-64 
0-07 
0-88 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•        • 

2-56 

1-75 
005 
068 

006 

a          • 
a          • 

1 

•         e 

2-61 

1-40 
0*04 
078 

0-49 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•           • 

2-81 

0-67 
0*06 
0*89 

0-13 

•  • 

•  • 

■      • 

2*64 

2*71 
0-04 
1^7 

0-98 

•  • 

•  > 

92-82 
019 
2*45 

2-07 

«0-88 

14S 

0*72 
trace 
trace 

9         10        11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

1       16 

Ore  uted         . 
Photphorut  in  ore 

Fuel  uted                  •[ 

Sulphur  in  fuel     . 

Name  of  works  • 
Analyst 

Kind  of  Iron  .          4 

Clay  iron  ore  of  coal  meaturet                 •                          | 

Bamtley  coal 

Deep  hard  coal 
and  coke 

0-41    1     0-73 
Brand'i  bard  coal 

^ 

Uti6 

East  End ; 

Welltngbko'  ; 

Northamptonshire 

WestHallak 
Derby. 

0-52 
BUTTIBLEY 

shire 

B0WI.IN0 ; 
Yorkshire 

Woolwich  Arsenal.                                       | 

cold 
No.  I  grey 

blatt 
moitled  pig 

hot 
forge  ptg 

blatt 
foundry 

hot  blatt 
No.9piir|No.4pig 

No.  r 

"No.3 

Iron    . 

Carbon,  graphitic 

Silicon 
Sulphur 
Photphoruf 
Manganese 

2-85 

1-92 
010 
119 
0-24 

210 

211 
0-18 
1*07 

008 

2*67 

1*63 
0-05 
0-70 

0-94 

2*40 

1-50 
006 
0*84 

0-60 

2*74 

2*36 
003 
1-81 

106 

2-60 

1-34 
Oil 
0*75 

0*40 

2*90 

1*94 
0-04 
0*57 

2*80 

1*61 
0*06 
044 

17 

18 

1       19     1     20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

•  Probably  estimated  too  high.    See  BatwtaUom  qf  Smtphur,  p.  871. 
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An<dy9e9  of  east  iron — oontinned. 


Oreuaed 

Iron  in  ore 
Sulphur  In  or«    . 
Photphorua  in  ore 
Fuel  used 
Sulphur  in  ftiel  . 

Name  of  Works 
Kind  or  iron  .       i 

Cl«7  iron  ore 

Haematite 

Haematite 

Clere 
No.  4 

and  ore 
No.  6 

— 

charcoal 

69-1 

trace 
coke 

coke 

coke 

BiBSTON 

Yorkshire 

Nbwland 
Lanca- 
shire 

1-09                     1 

Haematite  (V.,  Whttb- 
haybn;  Cumberland    . 

1*06           0-91 
South  Stockton 
Bakx   onTebs 
Durham 

Woolwich  Arsenal 

cold  b'Mt 
No.3pig  No.  4  pig 

Ko.lptg 

hot  blast  ? 

No.  S  oU   Ko,  4  pig 

hot  bUat 
N0.9  pigl  No.  3  pig 

Iron            . 

Silicon 

Sulphur 

Phoiphoms 

Manganese  . 

2*83 

217 
005 
0*55 

100 

2-76 

1-80 
0*84 
0*55 

0-61 

'2*8*3 

0-59 
008 
0*10 

»         • 

'3*22 
3-02 

006 

Oil 

little 
2-24 

2*77 
001 
0*05 

0-07 

0-35 
1-86 

2-63 
0  10 
008 

0-07 

3-04 

2-73 
0*04 
1*80 

0*38 

3*31 

1*43 
008 
1-86 

006 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Ore  used 

Iron  in  ore  . 
Sulphur  in  ore 
Phoaphoraa  in  ore 

Fuel  uied                    • 
Sulphur  In  ftiel  ' 

Name  of  works 
Analyst 

Kind  of  iron      .          { 

Spathic  Iron  ore 

Clay  iron  ok 

M-«e-.49*78 
tracea 
traoea 

Coke 

— 

0*60 

Durham 

WsAJtDALB  Co. 

Tow  Law 

Scotland 
Caldbb  Ij        Cltdb 

W.  A. 

Riley 

Tookey 

Berthier 

No.  I 

No.  9 

No.  8   ; 
piK     1 

No.  1 
pig 

«|iecuiar 
iron 

foundry  pig 

white 
Pig 

Iron 

^    ,      (combined 

C«^"|graphitic 

Silicon 
Titanium 
Sulphur 
Phosphomi 
Manganese 
Nickel,        cobalt,  { 
copper  and  lead) 

•     ■ 

3*24 

1*80 

0*04 
0^19 

1-45 

•         ■ 

•  • 

2*26 

4*25 

0*06 
0*07 

1*04 

•  • 

215 

1*18  i 
.     .    < 
0-18 
019 

trace 

•    • 

90-^84 

2-795 

4*414 

trace 

0*089 

0-099 

1-837 

traces 

4-1 60 

•     • 

0*230 

0080 
0-078 

2-370 

0-014 

94-63 
1*20 
1*40 

1-53 

0-85 
0*89 

0*50 

92-30 
0*40 
1-80 

2*80 

1*40 
180 

•        • 

92*24 
0-30 
1*52 

1*79 

0-60 
0*95 

2*60 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

Oreuaed 

Iron  in  ore   . 
Sulphur  in  ere 
Phoaphoraa  in  ore 

Fuel  used 
Sulphur  in  fuel 

Name  of  woriv 

Analyst 
Rind  of  iron     . 


Iron     . 
Carbon 


;  combined 
graphitic 


Silicon 
Sulphur 
Phosphonif 
Manganese 
Nickel  and  cobalt 


Clay  iron  ore  of  coal  meaaurea 


D0WLA.I8 


Riley 


cuid  blaat 


No.  3 


94*56 
0*04 
8*10 

2*16 
0*11 
0*68 

0-50 
0-05 


41 


Three-quarter  coal  coke 


0-74 

SoxtthWalbs 
Blarnaton 


ft&SS 
coke 


076 

PONTY- 

POOL 


white  pig  NoSpig 


9510 
2*84 

1-21 
0*46 
0*64 
014 
003 


42 


Woolwich  Arsenal 


Brown  iron  ore 


coke 


0*90 

PabxEnd; 
Dean  Forest 


cold  blaat 


2-64 

1-68 
0-08 
0*87 

0-66 


43 


No.  1  pig 


3-40 

1*36 
007 
0*29 

0-28 


f^rgepig 


1 2-37 

1-09 
0-78 
0*76 

0-22 


44 


45 


cold  blaat 


2-53 

123 
0-08 
0*46 

0*42 


46 


cold  blaat 


No.  I  pig 


3-26 


grey  forge 


3-08 


2-34 

2*18 

0-04 

006 

014 

0-14 

0-23 

014 

47 


48 
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Besidea  iron  and  carbon,  east  iion  always  oontains  other  substancea,  aa  indicated  bj 
the  above  analyses,  especially  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  man^nese,  arsenic,  cop|)er. 
They  probably  exist,  in  combination  with  equivalent  quantities  of  iron,  as  silicide, 
sulphide,  phosphide,  &c.,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  ezerdse  considerable  influence 
upon  the  quality  and  characters  of  the  metal,  althoiigh  the  mode  in  which  it  is  exer- 
cised is  but  veiy  partially  understood,  and  the  very  nature  of  that  influence  is  in  some 
cases  dubious. 

Silicon  is  almost  always  present  in  cast  iron  to  some  extent,  originating  from  the 
deoxidation  of  silica  in  the  process  of  smelting.  The  amount  varies  verv  much.  In 
white  cast  iron  it  is  generally  from  0*1  to  0*5  per  cent.  In  grey  cast  iron  the  amount  is 
much  greater,  and  is  seldom  less  than  0*5  per  cent.,  sometimes  exceeding  even  3  per  cent 
Karsten  found  8*46  per  cent,  to  be  the  maximum  amount.  The  greater  amount  of 
silicon  in  grey  cast  iron  is  considered  to  be  due  to  the  higher  temperature  at  which  it 
is  produced.  Iron  produced  with  hot  blast  contains  more  silicon  than  that  produced 
with  cold  blast. 

It  is  generally  considered  that,  within  the  ordinaiy  limits  as  to  the  amount  of  sib'con 
in  cast  iron,  this  substance  does  not  exercise  any  prqudicial  influence  upon  the  quality 
of  the  metal ;  but,  in  the  conversion  of  cast  iron  into  malleable  iron,  the  silicon  must 
be  as  much  as  possible  separated,  since  it  is  very  detrimental  to  malleable  iron  as 
regards  its  tenaci^.  The  greater  the  amount  of  siHcon  in  pig  iron,  the  greater  also  is 
the  waste  incurred  in  its  conversion  into  malleable  iron  by  the  puddling  operation. 

StUphur  is  almost  always  present  in  cast  iron,  but  sometimes  the  amount  is  so  small 
that  it  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  probably  never  reaches  0-5  per  cent  in  good  cast 
iron.  Iron  smelted  with  mineral  fuel  always  contains  more  sulphur  thah  that  smelted 
with  charcoal,  in  consequence  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  coal  or  coke  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  iron.  The  presence  of  sulphur  in  cast  iron  renders  it  more  frisible,  but 
also  more  liable  to  solidi^  sooner  when  slightly  cooled  below  the  melting  pointy  so  as 
to  become  quite  viscid  while  still  red-hot. 

When  specular  iron  is  melted  with  sulphur,  carbon  separates  and  collects  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  melted  mass  in  the  form  of  graphite,  which  differs  from  ordinary  graphite 
in  having  no  lustre.  Grey  cast  iron  melted  with  sulphur  is  converted  into  white  cast 
iron,  containing  a  greater  amount  of  carbon  than  the  original  grey  iron,  as  shown  in 
the  following  results  obtained  by  Karsten  (EUgenhuttenkunde,  i.  683) : 


Combined  carbon 

G^phite 

Sulphur. 


The  grev  cast  Iron 
eoDtalned  lu  100  pu. 

Thtt  recaltlnff  white  iroa 
contained  In  100  pCs. 

0*6263 

6*4878 

3*3119 

00286 

0*4464 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  sulphur  displaces  carbon  existing  in  combination 
with  iron,  but  that  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  carbon  so  displaced  from  combination 
with  one  portion  of  tne  iron,  enters  into  combination  with  another  portion,  until  no 
more  can  be  taken  up.  The  {Mresence  of  sulphur  in  cast  iron  appears  therefore  to 
determine  the  existence  of  the  carbon  in  the  state  of  combination  with  the  iron,  and 
thus  to  be  conducive  to  the  production  of  white  cast  iron.  (Jan oyer,  Ann.  des 
Mines,  1851,  iv.  20  ;  Weston,  Percy's  Metallurgy,  ii.  136.) 

Phosphorus  is  frequently  present  in  cast  iron,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  1  or  2  per 
cent  When  amounting  to  more  than  0*6  per  cent,  it  renders  the  iron  brittle  but  more 
fusible,  very  liquid  when  melted,  and  capable  of  remaining  longer  in  the  liquid  state. 
Within  certain  limits,  therefore,  the  presence  of  phosphorus  in  iron  intended  for  casting, 
is  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise. 

Nitrogen, — It  appears  that  cast  iron  sometimes  contains  a  minute  amount  of  nitrogen, 
and  that  it  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  character  of  the  metal.  Schafhautl 
estimated  the  nitrogen  in  several  kinds  of  cast  iron  as  follows  (Prechtl,  Techn. 
Encyklop.  1847,  xv.  364 ;  PhiL  Mag.  1840,  xvL  44) : 

White  cast  iron  (Maesteg,  South  Wales)  0*764  per  cent. 

Grey  cast  iron  (Creuzot,  France) 0*720        „ 

Specular  iron •        .        .     1*200        „ 

Marchand's  experiments  led  him  to  doubt  the  existence  of  nitrogen  in  cast  iron  ; 
and  to  infer  that  if  it  were  present,  it  never  amounted  to  0*02  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
indications  of  nitrogen  obtained  by  analysis  were  generally  referable  to  absorption  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  by  the  iron,  and  formation  of  cyanogen  during  the  analysis. 

Bonis  (Compt  rend.,  1861,  lii.  1195)  on  the  contrary,  considers  that  nitrogen  is  often 
present  in  cast  uron,  and  has  estimated  the  amount  in  a  sample  of  very  hard  white  cast 
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iion^  containisg  miu^  manganese,  at  0*15  per  cent  This  snljed^  howerer,  is  fn 
from  haying  been  saUs&ctonly  inyestigated. 

Arsenie. — There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  arsenic  npon  cast 
iron,  and  as  to  the  frecivienev  of  its  presence,  bat  there  are  some  well-established 
instances  of  cast  iron  containmg  a  considerable  amount  of  arsenic.  Wohler  found  it 
in  four  samples  of  pig  iron,  and  Schaf hautl  has  stated  that  pig  iron  made  at  Alais 
from  arsenical  ore,  contained  from  2*5  to  4  per  cent,  of  arsenic.  Karsten  never  de- 
tected arsenic  in  pig  iron.  According  to  Berthier^s  analyses  of  some  iron  shells  and 
shot  from  Algiers,  they  contained  from  9*8  to  27  per  cent,  arsenic,  constituting  in  £EU*t 
a  troe  alloy,  and  more  recently  a  wrought  shot  from  Sinope  has  been  found  to  contain 
16*20  per  cent,  arsenie  by  Dr.  Noad.    (Percy,  Metallurgy,  ii.  76.) 

The  presence  of  small  amounts  of  arsenic  in  cast  iron,  is  considered  to  have  the 
effect,  hke  phosphorus,  of  rendering  the  metal  more  fusible,  brittle,  and  weaker. 

Tiiamu/m  appears  to  be  frequently  present  in  some  kinds  of  cast  iron,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  metaL  Several  patents  have  been  obtained 
for  introducing  it  into  cast  iron  mtended  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  (Mushet, 
13  specifications,  March  1859  to  December  1861),  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
this  ** invention''  has  any  real  foundation  of  known  fact.  The  following  analyses  of 
titaniferous  pig  iron  are  by  Mr.  Biley. 


Oreosad     • 

;  Hamttite 
and  rA7  % 
Ilmentte. 

The  tame,  with  tome 
Belfast  aluminoai  ore. 

Comlth  I,  hematite  ^ 

and  IrUh  bog-ore  4, 

contidnlng  6  to  ^ 

ComlRb  1, 

Iriih  bog. 

ore|. 

Kind  of  Iron 

No.  1  foon- 
dryplg. 

No.  S  pig. 

gwy  pig 

Iron  •        .        •        . 

93*47 

92*79 

9204 

87*90 

86*88 

84-26 

•         • 

•         • 

•    . 

0*31 

1*02 

007 

Carbon.     . 

3*31 

3*18 

311 

312 

3*01 

2*61 

Silicon 

1-86 

3*28 

3*55 

2*59 

2*55 

3*32 

Titanium    . 

1*15 

0*71 

0*47 

0*79 

115 

1*63 

Snlpliiir 

0*06 

0*06 

0*11 

0^8 

0*08 

0*02 

Phosphomi 

0*08 

0-W 

009 

015 

0^15 

0*20 

Manganese 

0*50 

0*48 

1*09 

5*85 

6*37 

809 

Nickel  and  cobalt 

.     * 

•         • 

*         • 

0*06 

Oil 

Copper  and  antimony . 

.     • 

•         • 

•         ■ 

0*06 

0*04 

0*06 

100*437 

100*56 

100*46 

100*85 

100*31 

100*27 

Vanadium  has  also  been  found  in  the  pig  iron  made  from  the  ores  of  Taberg  in 
Sweden  (Sefstrom,  Berz.  Jahresb.  1882,  zi.  97),  and  in  pig  iron  made  from  the  8eend 
are  of  Wiltshire.    (Biley,  Joum.  Chem.  Soc  [2]  il  21.) 

Chromium  has  been  found  in  cast  iron,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  it 
has  any  influence  on  the  character  of  the  metaL 

Manganege  is  yeiy  freouently  present  in  cast  iron,  and  it  appears  to  have  some  in- 
fluence in  determining  a  nigh  d^ree  of  carburation  of  the  iron,  as  well  as  the  existence 
of  the  carbon  in  a  state  of  combination  with  the  iron,  so  that  its  presence  in  the 
materials  smelted,  tends  to  efiect  the  production  of  white  cast  iron  (See  ante, 
p.  331).  Cast  iron  containing  manganese  ajypears  to  be  especially  suited  for  the 
production  of  steel  or  steely  iron.    (See  Stsel.) 

Copper  is  not  unfrequently  present  in  cast  iron.  When  exceeding  0*2  per  cent,  it  is 
said  to  render  the  metal  harder,  tougher,  and  stronger. 

Zine  is  sometimes  present  in  cast  iron  smelted  from  ores  containing  sine ;  and  Karsten 
found  cast  iron  containing  traces  of  zinc  to  be  very  soft,  but  rotten  and  brittle. 
lEisenkmttenkunde,  I  519.) 

Aluminium,  Magnmwm,  Calcium  and  PotasMum  are  sometimes  indicated  by  analyses 
as  existing  in  minute  proportion  in  some  kinds  of  cast  iron,  but  scarcely  anything  is 
known  of  Uieir  influence  on  the  characters  of  the  metaL 

OeeimreBoe.  Although  iron  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  of 
the  heavy  metals,  it  is  very  seldom  met  with  naturally  in  the  metallic  state.  There 
are  two  species  of  native  metallic  iron,  viz.  telluric  and  meteoric  iron. 

1.  Tellurie  iron  is  very  rare;  it  occurs  massive  in  plates  and  grains,  is  more 
malleable  and  ductile  than  ordinary  iron ;  its  speciflc  gravity  is  from  7*  to  7*8.  It  has 
been  fdond  associated  with  brown  haematite  and  quartz  in  a  lode  near  Ghrenoble 
(Schreiber,  Joum.  de  Phys.  July  1792);  at  Canaan,  Connecticut,  as  a  vein  two 
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inches  broad  in  mica  slate  (Shepard).  This  s^Mcimen  contained  91*8  per  oe&t.*iibn 
iron  and  7  per  cent,  carbon.  It  is  said  to  be  mixed  with  the  granular  platinum  of 
South  America  (John),  and  disseminated  through  some  basaltic  rocks  (Andrews), 
also  in  the  auriferous  sand  of  OUphian  (Molnar).  Native  iron  containing  6  per  cent, 
of  silicon  and  a  little  sulphur  is  said  to  have  been  found  with  galena,  in  the  lodes  at 
Leadhills,  and  in  volcanic  scoriae  at  Graveniire  in  Auvergne. 

2.  Meteoric  iron  is  met  with,  both  as  lat^e  compact  masses,  and  as  grains  and 
splinters  disseminated  through  earthy  meteorites.  Its  colour  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
platinum,  and  it  is  characterised  by  always  containing  nickel,  sometimes  also  cobalt, 
copper,  chromium  and  tin.  The  masses  of  meteoric  iron  found  in  South  America  and 
Siberia,  and  estimated  to  weigh  several  tons,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  that  are 
known.  Meteoric  iron  almost  always  contains  particles  of  iron  sulphide  mixed  with  it^ 
apparently  neither  magnetic  nor  ordinary  pyrites.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  1 849, 
Ixxiv.  442.) 

Analyses  of  Meteoric  Iron, 


Fell  at 

•              • 

Bobuml- 

lltf, 

Bobemia, 

in  18». 

Kratno- 

jarsk, 

Siberia 

Hras- 

china, 

Croatia. 

17M. 

Cape. 

Africa. 

Clair- 

borne, 

Alabama. 

Potod. 

N.  Ame- 
rica. 

Bitburg. 

near 
Trerei. 

Weight 
Analyst 

• 

108  lbs. 

1600  Ibt. 

71  Ibi. 

300  ItM. 

'— 

— 

— 

3300  Ibfl. 

Bersellua. 

Wehrle. 

Jaduon. 

Smimaii 
&  Ham. 

Stro- 
mejer. 

Iron     . 

Nickel . 

Cobalt . 

Copper. 

Manganese    , 

Chromium 

Tin       . 

Magnesium 

Arsenic 

Sulphur 

Iron  sulphid( 

Carbon 

Chlorine 

Insoluble 

) 

93-78 
3-81 
0-21 

_          _ 

'2-20 

8804 

10-73 

0-46 

0-07 

013 

•  • 

trace 
0-06 

•  • 

trace 
'0-04 
0-48 

89-78 
8-89 
0-67 

.     ■ 

.     * 

•  * 

•  • 
■     • 

86-61 

12-27 

0-89 

.     ■ 
.     . 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

■          • 

•  • 

66-66 
24-71 

•          • 

d-2'4 
trace 

40*0 

■    . 

1-48 

•    • 

88-67 
12-67 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

2-30 

0-91 

•    ■ 

92-68 
6-71 

•  * 
trace 

•  • 

trace 

■    • 

1-40 

81-8 

11-9 

1-0 

0-2 
6-1 

• 

100-00 

10000 

99-34 

98-77 

99-99 

99-46 

99-69 

100-0 

Xron  ore*.  Compounds  of  iron  occur  native  in  great  nimibers  as  minerals,  and 
very  widely  distributed ;  there  are  indeed  few  natural  bodies  in  which  iron  is  not 
present  to  some  extent ;  it  exists  in  the  ashes  of  most  ptlants  (see  i  417,  ii  680X  and 
i^pears  to  be  an  essential  constituent  of  the  blood  of  animals  (see  ante,  p.  2).  Of  the 
native  compounds  containing;  iron  in  large  proportion,  those  which  occur  m  greatest 
abundance  are  the  oxides,  disulphide,  carbonate,  phosphate,  titanate,  and  silicate.  But 
for  the  extraction  of  the  metal  the  only  minerals  that  are  suitable  are  the  several  oxidea 
and  the  carbonate,  all  of  which  occur  as  large  masses,  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
purity,  being  generally  mixed  with  varying  amounts  of  siliceous  or  earthy  substances, 
and  smaller  quantities  of  various  other  minerals.  The  most  important  varieties  of 
these  ores  of  iron  are  the  following : — 

Native  magnetic  oxide.  Magnetic  ironrore  ;  Magneteisen  ;  Oxyde  magnettoue, — This 
is  the  richest  of  the  ores  of  iron  available  for  smelting ;  in  its  purest  state  it  contains 
72*41  per  cent  iron.  It  is  blade  and  generally  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  occurs  both 
crystaUine^  granular  and  compact  or  even  earthy,  at  well  as  in  the  state  of  sand.  It 
exists  abun<^tly  in  many  localities  as  beds  or  veins,  and  sometimes  fonning  entire 
mountain  masses^  associated  with  volcanic  or  schistose  rocks,  and  chiefly  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Siberia,  and  North  America.  It  is  sometimes  largely  mixed  witn  pyrites  and 
other  sulphuretted  minerals.  In  this  country  magnetic  iron-ore  occurs  in  the  West  of 
Engiland  and  at  Bosedale  in  Yorkshire. 

The  mineral  known  as  Franklinite  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  magnetic  iron  ore  in 
which  ferrous  oxide  is  replaced  by  sine  oxide. 
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Analyies  of  Magnetic  Iron  Ore. 


Source 


Analyst 


Ferric  oxide 
Ferrous  oxide 

Manganons  oxide 
Zinc  oxide  . 
Alumina     « 
Lime  . 
Magnesia    . 
Potash  and  soda 
Silica. 
Carbonic  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
Iron  pyrites 

Waterl^"^^^^. 
^hygroscopic 

Insoluble  in  add 


Percentage  of  iron 


Dart, 
moor. 


Riley. 


62*20 
17*32 

014 


3-81 
5-52 
1*82 
0-10 
9*66 


010 

b-07 

0*28 
0*34 


101*36 
5701 


Cornwall. 


Noad. 


44-40 
20*00 

016 


6*20 
0*60 
1*00 


050 
0*04 

•    • 

I  2*50 
24-20 


99-60 


66-50 
13*00 

56 


8-60 
0-56 
1*52 


0-57 
0*04 

•    ■ 

3*20 
9*40 


98*95 


RoMdale. 


North- 
cutt. 


12*22 
35*25 


1410 
2*38 
8*95 


9*65 
16*25 

•         • 

trace 
trace 

4*80 


98*60 
3594 


Pattin- 
son. 


32-67 
83*85 

0-69 


3*15 
2*86 
1*59 

trace 
6*95 

10*36 
1*41 

trace 
0*08 

3*76 

0*84 


9816 
49*17 


Danne- 
mora. 


Kariten. 


Frank- 
Unite. 


Rammels- 
berg. 


70*23 
29*65 


99-88 
71-68 


64*51 


13*51 
25*30 


103*32 
46*16 


Native  ferrio  oxide  ;  HamaUte^  Bed  iron  ore  ;  Botheiaenstein  ;  Fer  oUgtste.^-In  its 
purest  state  this  ore  consists  entirely  of  anhydrous  ferric  oxide  containing  70  per  cent. 
iroD.  It  occurs  in  various  states,  crystalline,  masBiye,  and  earthy,  very  often  as  lumps 
with  a  radiating  fibrous  structure  and  smooth  surface,  hnown  as  "  kidney  ore."    It  also 


Analyses  c 

/  Red  Iron  Ore. 

Source 
Analyst 

Whiteharen. 

Ulverttone. 

• 

Cleator. 

Ulrer. 
•tone. 

Wkit- 

cliurch, 

South 

WalM. 

W.A. 

Dick. 

SpUler. 

R.  Smith 

Dick. 

Ratcliflb 

Ferric  oxide       • 
Ferrous  oxide    . 

Maoganous  oxide 

Alumina    . 

Lime 

Magnesia  . 

Potash 

Soda. 

SiUca 

Carbonic  add    . 

Phosphoric  acid 

Sulphnric  acid . 

Iron  pyrites 

(combined 
Organic  substance 

Percentage  of  iron  . 

98*71 

•  • 

trace 

•  . 
trace 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 
trace 

•  • 

•  • 

95*16 

•  • 

0*24 
006 
007 

.    • 

•  * 

'5-66 

*          a 

trace 
trace 
trace 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

94*23 

•     . 

0*23 

0*63 

005 

trace 

•          a 

4*90 

a           • 

trace 
009 
0*08 

0*39 
0*17 

a          . 

90*94 

•  • 

0-26 
trace 

0-99 
trace 

a          a 

'6*68 

0-78 

trace 

024 

•  a 

•  • 
a           a 

90*55 

a          a 

0*10 
1*43 
0*71 
0*06 

.         a 

'7*05 

a          a 

trace 
trace 

•          a 
a          a 
a          * 

86*50 

a          • 

0*21 
0-30 
277 
1*46 

•    » 

6*18 

2*96 

trace 

o*u 

a         a 
.         a 
•         • 

66*55 
113 

1*13 
2*79 
9-40 
1*39 
0*42 
0*15 
8*90 
5-73 
1*02 
1*81 

|2*12 
0-38 

99*71 
6910 

10119 
66-60 

100*72 
66*98 

99-88 
68*66 

99*96 
63-25 

100*49 
60*55 

102*42 
47*47 

forms  large  Tcins  or  beds,  associated  with  quartz,  calcspar,  and  heaTy  spar.    Some 
kinds  are  hard,  others  soft  and  iriable,  and  it  generaliy  contains  Tarying  amounts  of 
earthy  admixtureSa  The  principal  British  deposits  of  haematite  are  in  Cumberland  and 
Voju  UI.  Z 
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Lancashire,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Deronshire  and  Cornwall.  On  the  Continent  it  oecnrs 
chiefly  in  the  Hartz,  Silesia,  the  Austrian  proyinces,  and  in  Norway.  A  peculiar  oolitic 
haematite  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Li6ge. 

Bed  ochre  is  an  earthy  variety  of  ferric  oxide  containing  a  large  admiztore  of 
day. 

Specular  iron  ore;  Ei8englanz\  Fer  speculaire, — ^This  also  consists  of  anhydrous 
ferric  oxide  in  a  crystallised  form.  Its  colour  is  iron  grey  or  almost  black.  Specific 
gravity  4*8  to  6*3.  The  crystals  of  this  mineral  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system,  R.oB 
and  sometimes  B .  |P^.  ^B.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  schistose  rocks,  in  Norway,  the  Ensgebirge, 
in  Russia,  and  seyeral  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  most  extensive  deposit  being  that 
in  Elba,  which  has  been  worked  upwards  of  3,000  years. 

Specular  iron  ore  often  contains  titanium,  either  in  the  form  of  mtil  or  combined 
\i'ith  the  ferric  oxide  constituting  ilmenite.  This  was  formerly  considered  preju- 
dicial to  the  ore ;  but  quite  recently  it  has  been  stated  that  the  presence  of  titanium 
in  iron  ores,  contributes  in  some  way,  z.ot  yet  understood,  to  the  production  of  good 
iron. 

Native  h^dratedferricoxide;  Brown  iron  ore;  BrauTuisenerz ;  hematHehrun, — ^Thisore 
consists  essentially  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  .which  in  the  pure  state  contains  69*89 
per  cent,  of  iron  and  14-44  per  cent,  combined  water.  It  is  sometimes  indistinctly 
crystalline  or  fibrous ;  but  more  generally  compact  or  earthy,  and  of  various  shades  of 
colour  from  blackish-brown  to  yellowish-brown.  This  ore  frequently  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  manganese,  and  a  more  or  less  considerable  admixture  of  forei^ 
earthy  substances.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  m 
several  parts  of  Devonshire  and  Northamptonshire,  and  Lincolnshire  as  well  as  in 
Weardale,  Durham,  where  it  has  originated  chiefly  by  the  alteration  of  spathic  iron 
ore.  On  the  Continent  it  is  very  abundant  and  is  one  of  the  principal  ores  smelted  in 
France  and  Germany. 

A  variety  of  this  mineral  occurs  in  many  places  under  the  name  of  bog  iron 
ore  (Sumpjerz;  minerai  dee  marat^),  which  has  apparently  been  formed  by  deposition 
from  ferruginous  water  under  the  influence  of  living  organisms.  Some  kinds  of 
this  ore  furnish  veiy  good  iron — ^for  instance,  the  lake  ores  of  Sweden  and  Lower 
Canada ;  but  generally  it  contains  so  large  an  amount  of  phosphorus  as  to  be  useless 
for  smelting. 

Yellow  ochre  is  an  aif^Uaceous  variety  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide  containing  more 
combined  water  than  brown  iron  ore,  and  basic  sulphate;  sometimes  also  basic  silicate^ 
phosphate,  and  arsenate. 

Analyses  of  Broum  Iron  Ore. 


Source 
Analyst 

DecB  Forest. 

DeTOD- 
•hire. 

Northanpton- 
•hire. 

Weudale. 

Dick. 

Price. 

Dick. 

Dick. 

Tookey. 

Spiller. 

Ferric  oxide 
Ferrous  oxide  . 
Manganous  oxide 
Alumina  . 
Lime 

Magnesia . 
Potash      . 
Silica 

Titanic  acid 
Carbonic  ai*id    . 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid  . 
Iron  pyrites 

Organic  substance     . 
Percentage  of  iron     . 

90-06 

0-88 
0-14 
006 
0-20 

*0-92 

0-09 
[traces 

9-22 

•         • 

89-80 

0-04 
0-98 
0-61 
0-40 

'2-14 

0-13 
trace 

•    . 

*7-65 

89-28 
0-98 

•  • 

trace 

•  * 

•  * 

9-74 
) 

•  • 

89-39 

0-33 
0-62 
0-33 
0-20 

1-42 

01*3 
trace 
trace 

8-83 

a           « 

76-00- 
trace 
0-40 
2-30 
0-41 
0-11 

6-83 
1-63 

•  • 

1-80 
12-40 

•  9 

74-82 

0-67 
2-91 
0-76 
0-18 

6-03 

0-67 

817 

trace 

0-06 

11-89 
trace 

72-08 

6-60 
0-40 
0-66 
1-90 

'4-69 

0-13 
0-22 

■         • 

«         • 

{ 12-40 
1 

49-67 
10-77 
3-06 
0-84 
6-69 
1-21 
0-06 
6-64 

14*49 
0-01 

trace 
003 
1-81 
6-63 

trace 

100-76 
6304 

10106 
62-86 

10000 
62-67 

101-16 
62-60 

99-78 
63-20 

100-46 
62-06 

• 

99-38 
49-78 

100-80 
43-02 

IRON. 
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Analyses  o/Broum  Iron  Ore — continued. 


Source 


Analyst 


North- 
ampton- 
shire. 


Wales; 

Llau- 

trissant. 


Ferric  oxide 
Ferrous  oxide   . 
Manganous  oxide 
Alumina  .        • 
Lime 

Magnesia . 
Silica 

Carbonic  acid  . 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid  . 
Iron  pyrites 

Organic  substance 


Percentage  of  iron 


tc 


Priced 
Nichol- 
son. 


68-68 


0-36 
3-27 
0-66 

11-68 


Riley. 


5906 


0-97 
018 

•         • 

1 11-56 


100-26 
4800 


0-09 

trace 

0-26 

0-28 

34-40 


0-14 


009 
0-24 
614 


Lincoln- 
shire 
Brigg. 


North. 

amptoD- 

shire. 


Tookey. 


58-10 


0-88 
4-96 
416 
0-96 
11-70 
1-08 
1-40 


Percy. 


100-68 
41-34 


16*46 


99-68 
40-67 


66-20 
trace 
0-20 
2-43 
0-49 
017 
29-07 

0-84 


Dorset- 
shire. 


Tookey. 


Wilt- 
shire; 
Seend. 


Riley. 


North- 

ampton- 

shire. 


Corn- 
wall; 
St. 
Austle. 


66-21 

0-96 
7-70 
0-70 
116 
19-66 

0-42; 
016 


116 
9-74 


100-30 
39-34 


13-11 


99-05 


63-48 

1-60 
4-38 
0-84 
0-72 
26-23 
trace 
0-87 

trace 
13-61 


Spiller. 


101-73 


38-66    37-44 


52-86 

trace 

0-51 

7-39 

7-46 

0-68 

13-16 

4-92 

1-26 

0-03 

il-37 


Riley. 


51-87 

0-43 
4-01 
052 
017 
36-03 

0-49 

0-  3 
0-80 
6-80 


.. 


99-64 
37-00 


100-16 
36-31 


Analyses  of  Brown  Iron  Ore — continued. 


Source 
Analyst 

North- 
ampton- 
shire. 

Oxford- 
shire 1 

Wood- 
stock. 

Dean 
Forest. 

Stafford- 
shire ; 
Frog- 
half. 

North- 
ampton- 
shire. 

Dean 
Forest. 

Belfast. 

North- 
ampton- 
shire. 

Dick. 

Tookey. 

Dick. 

Riley. 

Dick. 

Tookey. 

Riley. 

Ferric  oxide 

38-04 

44-67 

32-76 

62-83 

60-63 

48-99 

36-91 

34-41 

Ferrous  oxide    . 

10-64 

0-86 

t     • 

•     . 

trace 

0-24 

6-57 

trace 

Manganous  oxide 

0-69 

0-44 

trace 

0-81 

0-61 

0-16 

0-06 

0-27 

Alumina    • 

13-02 

9-10 

0*05 

.     • 

7-62 

0-17 

27-96 

6-40 

Lime. 

trace 

9-29 

0-26 

14-61 

11-92 

1407 

0*60 

26*72 

Magnesia  . 

4-36 

0-66 

0-26 

6-70 

0-62 

10-21 

0-20 

0-87 

Potash 

0-38 

•     • 

•     . 

e           e 

0-11 

•     • 

0*49 

Silica 

23-24 

12*34 

63-62 

trace 

8-80 

0-79 

9-76 

6-69 

Carbonic  add     . 

016 

611 

■         • 

1814 

7-98 

20-76 

•    • 

18-46 

Phosphoric  add 

0-26 

0-66 

0-0  9 

0-82 

1-28 

006 

•     . 

1-47 

Sulphurio  acid    . 

trace 

t    • 

[trace 

0-28 

•    • 

trace 

•     • 

0-07 

Iron  pyrites 

0-13 

trace 

•    • 

0-17 

•    • 

«    • 

0*30 

^'t«'iaS3f'  : 

6-92 

16-31 

'3-66 

4-76 

|ll-00 

6-18 

18-60 

6-97 

Oigianie  substance 

0-19 

•         • 

•    • 

1-30 

99*92 

100-83 

100-47 

98-74 

100-44 

100-62 

100-12 

101-62 

Percentage  of  iron 

34-83 

31-94 

22  93 

36-98 

36-37 

34-46 

80-26 

24-09 

Native  ferrous  carbonate;  Spathio  iron  ore;  Spatheisenstein  ;  fer  spathique. — This 
mineral  consists  essentially  of  ferrous  carbonate,  and  in  its  purest  state  contains  48*27 
per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is  generally  cxystalline,  sometimes  presenting  distinct  crystals 
(see  i.  786),  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  fibrous  nodular  masses  known  by  the  name  of 
splueroeiderite.  It  Taries  in  colour  from  white  to  yellow  or  brown,  and  is  very  often 
found  to  have  undergone  more  or  less  complete  conversion  into  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  oxyeen.  Spathic  iron  ore  occurs  as  veins  and  beds 
in  the  older  rocks,  and  associated  with  umestone  strata.  It  is  worked  in  this  country 
chiefly  in  Durham  and  Somersetshire ;  on  the  Continent  it  is  of  more  fre<juent  occur- 
ronce,  the  chief  localities  being  Styria  and  Westphalia,  where  it  constitutes  entire 
mountains,  and  has  long  been  famous  under  the  name  of  "  steel  ore  "  for  yielding  yeiy 
fine  qualities  of  iron  and  steeL 

z2 
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Spatbic  iron  ore  generally  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  manganese  and  small 
quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  lead  and  copper  ores, 
quartz,  fluor-spar,  calcspar,  heaTj  spar,  &c.,  but  is  frequently  quite  free  from  any  ad- 
mixtare  of  impurities  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  iron  made  from  it. 


Analyaea  of  Spathic 

Iron  Ore, 

Source 
Analyst 

Miisen, 

Wcit- 

phalia. 

RipB«7    Wear- 
Vein,        dale. 
Durban. 

Brendon, 
Someraetshire. 

Slegen 

Alte 

Birke. 

Ehren- 
friedera- 

dorf; 
Saxony. 

Ex- 
moor  2 
Deron. 

Peters. 

Dick. 

• 

Tookey. 

Spiller, 

Price  Ife 

Nichol- 

•on. 

Schna. 
be!. 

BCaenoa. 

Spiller. 

Ferric  oxic 
Ferrous  ox 
Manganouc 
Zinc  oxide 
Alumina    , 
Lime 

Magnesia  . 
Silica 

Carbonic  ac 
Phosphoric 
Sulphuric  a 
Iron  pyritei 

Organised  f 

ie      . 
ide    . 
oxide 

1               •               • 
1               »               • 

i<               •               • 

!id    ! 
acid 
cid    . 

[Toscopic    . 
ibined 
substance  . 

2-76 

0-83 
0-04 
1-63 
1-75 
2-29 
1-62 
39-92 
0-64 

0-22 

[  0-46 

0-39 

49-47 
2-42 

006 
3-47 
315 
4*93 

37-71 
trace 
trace 

•  • 

•  • 

trace 

0-81 

49-77 

1-93 

3-96 

2-83 

312 

37-20 

trace 

004 
0-30 

0-81 
43-84 
12-64 

0-01 
0*28 
3-63 
0-07 
38-86 

•         • 

0-18 

43-94 
12-88 

4-00 

39-18 

.     . 

*  . 

*  • 

43-59 
17-87 

0-88 
0-24 

38-22 

•    • 

36-81 
25-31 

•  • 

«          • 

38-35 

•  • 

a           a 
a          • 

007 

17  91 

7-64 

24-80 
6-17 

41-75 
trace 

Oil 
0-38 

Percentage 

of  iron 

100-55 
42-59 

101-29 
38-56 

99*96 
38-95 

100-32 
34-67 

100-00 
3418 

100-00 
33-90 

100-47 
28-63 

99-23 
13-98 

Ferrous  carbonate  mixed  with  day  often  occurs  with  beds  of  coal,  in  sedimentary 
rocks,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  argillaceous  sphaerosiderite  or  day  iron  ore.  It 
is  compact  and  earthy ;  of  yarious  shades  oi  grey  and  brown,  or  sometimes  quite  black, 
owins  to  an  admixture  of  carbonaceous  substance,  and  occurs  in  lenticular  masses  or 
nodiues.  This  ore  is  generally  yexy  abundant  in  the  coal  measures ;  but  in  some 
instances  it  is  almost  wholly  wanting  in  those  rocks,  as  for  instance  in  the  coal  fidds 
of  Northumberland,  Durham,  Lancashire,  and  Belgium.  The  piindpal  localities  where 
it  is  worked  in  this  oountxy  are  the  coal  fields  of  Scotland,  Stafibrdshire,  Shropshire 
and  Wales. 

It  is  found  to  some  extent  in  France  and  Germany,  and  abundantly  in  America, 
but  is  not  worked  there. 

Analyses  of  Clay  Iron  Ore  from  the  ChaZ  Measures. 


ITamo  of  ere 
Analyst 

Scotland. 

Black  band. 

CMquhoon. 

• 

Ferric  oxide 

•     . 

0*33 

1-16 

0-23 

0-47 

116 

0-23 

2-72 

Ferrous  oxide     . 

45-84 

38-80 

35-22 

53-03 

43-78 

35-22 

53-82 

40-77 

Manganous  oxide 

020 

0-07 

Alumina    . 

2-53 

6-20 

5-34 

0-63 

5-13 

5-34 

Lime. 

1-90 

5-30 

8-62 

3-38 

210 

8-62 

1-51 

0-90 

Magnesia  . 

5-90 

6-70 

5-19 

1-77 

277 

5-19 

0-28 

0-72 

Silica 

7-83 

10-87 

9-56 

1-40 

9-70 

9-56 

2-00 

10-10 

Carbonic  add     . 

33.63 

30-76 

32-53 

3517 

32-24 

32-53 

34-39 

26-41 

Sulphur 

•         » 

016 

0-62 

• 

0-20 

0-62 

^"-"I^^S^"  : 

•         • 

•         • 

•         • 

*         • 

.    . 

•     * 

«         • 

100 

Organic  substance 

1-86 

1-87 

2-13 

3-63 

1-60 

2-13 

7-70 

17-38 

100-37 

10100 

100-87 

*     • 

99-66 

100-37 

100-00 

10000 

Percentage  of  iron 

28-40 

30*00 

28-40 

40*90 

3400 

28-40 

41-60 

84-60 

IRON. 
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A  variety  of  this  ore  containing  fW>m  10  to  15  or  evdn  30  percent,  of  coaly  substAnce, 
oecars  as  tnin  layers  in  the  coal  measures  of  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  "  black  band." 

Analyses  of  Clay  Iron  Ore  from  the  Coal  Areff9ur«9^continued. 


Source 
Analyst 

Yorkshire. 

Derbyshire. 

Staffordshire. 

Black 

bed: 

Low. 

moor. 

White       Black 
mine ;       mine ; 

Farkgate.     . 

Brown 

RMke; 

Butter- 

i*y. 

Dale. 
mo(>r 
Rake; 
SUnton 

toulh; 
Stare- 

Chalky 
mine; 
F..ley. 

Red 

Shag; 
SIteltun. 

SpiUer. 

Dick. 

Ferric  oxide 

1-45 

1-69 

2-39 

1-49 

3-49 

1-42 

0-12 

006 

Ferrous  oxide     . 

8614 

39-38 

4177 

37-99 

39-55 

28-27 

51-07 

46-63 

Manganous  oxide 

1-38 

0-95 

1-13 

1-61 

1-50 

1-02 

2-36 

2-54 

Alumina     . 

6-74 

6-42 

4-79 

6-57 

5-45 

2-21 

2-47 

1-22 

Lime  .... 

2-70 

2-26 

2-55 

4-59 

3-38 

18-94 

1-74 

2-44 

Magnesia    . 

217 

3-89 

3-86 

3-37 

2-88 

9-27 

,  1-10 

1-89 

Potash 

0-66 

0-37 

0-43 

0-56 

0-48 

016 

0-28 

20 

SiUca. 

17-37 

12-16 

8-93 

1004 

10-22 

3-55 

302 

1-93 

Carbonic  acid 

26-67 

29-38 

31-39 

29-92 

28-63 

37  61 

33-63 

30-77 

Phosphoric  acid . 

0-34 

0-47 

0-76 

0-80 

1-12 

0-74 

112 

0-69 

Sulphuric  add    . 

trace 

•        • 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

004 

Iron  pyrites 

010 

trace 

•    • 

0-06 

006 

0-04 

0-17 

0-34 

^t"!an''  : 

0-61 
116 

0-68 
1-41 

0-66 
1-15 

0-74 
1-47 

0-51 
1-24 

018 
0-73 

1  0-99 

f  1  47 

Organic  substance 

2-40 

0-54 

0-86 

1-42 

114 

0-92 

1-24 

10-46 

99-78 

99-60 

100-54 

99-52 

100-14 

100-16 

98-97 

10007 

Percentage  of  iron 

29-12 

31-82 

34-16 

30-60 

33-20 

22-98 

39-88 

36-39 

Analyses  of  Clay  Iron  Ore  from  the  Coal  ilfea«ttre«~continued. 


Source     . 

Staflbrdahire. 

Dttdl«y. 

Bun. 
ker't 

Darlaston. 

Kamoofore 

• 

Hill. 

Pins. 

Grains. 

Gbbbln. 

White- 
stone. 

Binds. 

Balls. 

Whitr. 
stone. 

Gubbin. 

Analyst    . 

Dick. 

Spiller. 

Dick. 

Toe 

tkey. 

Ferric  oxide 

0  54 

0-13 

0-40 

004 

116 

0-43 

3-17 

3-82 

Ferrous  oxide 

45-35 

46-30 

46-86 

48-63 

30-96 

52-04 

83*92 

49-40 

Manganous  oxide 

0-56 

1-44 

0-96 

1-29 

0-73 

0-92 

0  77 

0-86 

Alumina     . 

5-70 

4-80 

6-86 

3-64 

9-68 

4-98 

6-44 

3-05 

Lime            , 

2-60 

0-76 

1-37 

4-46 

1-84 

0-53 

2-66 

086 

Magnesia  . 

1-26 

0-94 

1-85 

0-80 

3-11 

1-18 

4  43 

0-62 

Potash 

0-36 

•         • 

•         « 

0-11 

0-74 

0-32 

0-74 

0-30 

Silica 

10-63 

1029 

10-88 

6-21 

26-50 

•  6-63 

18-23 

6-22 

Carbonic  acid     . 

30-21 

30-44 

31-02 

32-16 

2213 

32-31 

26-89 

3206 

Phosphoric  acid 

0-46 

0-74 

0-21 

0-31 

0-26 

0-21 

0-36 

0-23 

Sulphuric  acid   . 

trace 

trace 

trace 

0-06 

trace 

trace 

Zinc  suljj^hide     . 
Iron  pyrites 

■    . 

.    . 

•         • 

e           • 

•        • 

.    • 

•    . 

1-27 

0-20 

0-07 

010 

016 

0-12 

0-13 

.    015 

0-13 

^»*»1^,^:^" : 

[  1-64 

1 

1-38 

1-08 

0-32 
1-23 

0-56 
1-83 

1  0-46 

0-42 
0-98 

0-37 
0-29 

Organic  substance 

1-69 

1-14 

0-90 

0-28 

0-10 

0-61 

0-47 

0-64 

100-99 

98-43 

100-29 

99-69 

99*61 

100-26 

99-61 

99-81 

Percentage  of  iron 

86-74 

3614 

35-99 

37-45 

24  88 

40-84 

2887 

4106 
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Analyse*  of  Clay  Iron  Ore  from  the  Coal  Measures--  continued. 


Source     . 

Name  of  ore 
Analyst 


South  Wales. 


Pont: 
poo! 


T 


Balls. 


Riley. 


Blaen- 
a  von. 


Black 
pin. 


Cwm 
Avon. 


Sulphury 
mine. 


Dick. 


Ferric  oxide 
Ferrous  oxide   . 
Manganous  oxide 
Manganic  oxide 
Lime 
Kagnesia 
Soda 
Potash 
Alumina 
Clay 
Silica 

Carbonic  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
Sulphur    . 
Iron  pyrites 

Oi^ganic  substance 


Percentage  of  iron    . 


0-60 

44-50 

0-73 


2-06 
3-26 
013 

'bid 


10-81 

30-92 

0-23 


Oil 
0-76 
0-21 


100-24 
34-96 


0-46 

41-22 

1-07 


2-89 
3*68 

0-48 
4-88 


11-60 

30-07 

0-76 

trace 


0-15 

1-21 
0-82 


99-28 
32-44 


0-34 

40-30 

103 


Aberdare. 


Coal  brass. 


Price&Nicholaon. 


1-44 
2-94 

0-82 
7-90 


14-43 
28-28 

•         • 

trace 


009 
0-74 


0-29 


99-43     100-18 


3707 
0-23 


6-61 
7-40 


2-70 

3714 
0*23 


trace 


9-80 


31-63 


28-88 


42-64 
0-26 


Aber- 
cam. 


Lliuielly. 


Black  band. 

raw.    I  calcined. 


RatcliflRp 


6-24 
5-26 


36-89 
0-17 


0-22 

a  • 

'8-87 


99-55 
38-17 


4-10 
48-37 

I  1-50 

300 
0-25 

0-32 
6*5 

•80 
30-50 
trace 

1-66 

0-27 
0-31 
6-25 


Price. 


43-30 
1-08 

1-26 
2-67 


7*20 

28-46 

0-67 

0-26 


80-00 


1-80 

210 
4-45 


10-61 
103 


16-10 


100-28 
36-4 


100-00 
33-68 


99-99 
56-00 


Clay  iron  ore  also  occurs  abundantly  in  strata  belonging  to  the  Lias,  as  veil  as  in  the 
Oolite  and  Tertiary  series  of  rocks,  sometimes  partially  or  wholly  converted  into  brown 
iron  ore  by  atmospheric  oxidation.  This  ore  is  now  largely  worked  in  the  Cleyeland 
district  in  Yorkshire. 


Analyse 

s  of  day  Iron  Ore  from  the  Lias  and  Oolites. 

. .  —                       • 

Source 
Analyst 

Middles, 
bro. 

Hutton 
Low 
Cross. 

Eston 
Nab. 

Upleat. 
ham. 

Belmont 

Gros- 
mont. 

Nor. 
manby. 

North- 
ampton- 
shire. 

Percy. 

Crow- 
der. 

Crow- 
d«r. 

Crow, 
der. 

Percy. 

Percy. 

Pattin. 
son. 

Dick. 

Ferric  oxide 

2-86 

4-25 

1-20 

5-80 

3-60 

•          • 

2-60 

3*31 

Ferrous  oxide     . 

4302 

40-86 

43-35 

38-25 

3900 

40  77 

3806 

33*29 

Manganous  oxide 

0-40 

.     . 

•          • 

•    « 

1-30 

0-67 

0-74 

1-11 

Alumina    . 

5-87 

3-44 

9-88 

12-20 

7*46 

1-32 

6-92 

7-89 

Zinc  .... 

6-14 

3-80 

0-68 

6-00 

7-44 

4-08 

7-77 

0-50 

Magnesia  . 

6-21 

3-70 

5-35 

2-40 

3-82 

5-34 

4-16 

11*77 

Potash 

•         • 

.     . 

* 

•         • 

•     . 

m           • 

•         • 

0-20 

Silica 

717 

7*20 

7-65 

7-45 

9-46 

8*80 

10-36 

19-49 

Carbonic  acid     . 

25-60 

32-50 

22-96 

25-40 

23-06 

31-80 

22-00 

24-79 

Phosphoric  acid 

1-81 

0-96 

3-87 

0-50 

1-60 

0-06 

1-07 

0-22 

Sulphuric  acid   . 

•         ■ 

0-30 

■          • 

trace 

a          • 

•         • 

trace 

trace 

Lron  pyrites 

•         • 

1-60 

009 

trace 

•           • 

•         • 

0-14 

0-13 

Water  }''ye~»copie   . 
(  combined 

3 14       1-^^ 

I  6-07 

1 

I  3-00 

[  3-66 

[  2*70 

I  4-46 

0-64 

Organic  substance 

015      .     . 

•         • 

•         • 

•         ■ 

•         • 

•        • 

008 

100-61  10006 

100-00 

100-00 

100-30 

9910 

97  27 

100*32 

Percentage  of  iron 

35-46 

34-75 

34-54 

33*81 

32-78 

31*71 

31-42 

28-28 
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Both  clay  iron  ore  and  carbonaceous  iron  ore  are  frequently  accompanied  by  admix- 
tures of  metalliferous,  sulphuretted,  arsenical,  and  phosphatic  minems,  sometimes  in 
such  amount  as  to  detract  from  their  value  for  smelting  purposes ;  but  generally  they 
are  sufficiently  pure  to  furnish  iron  of  good  quality.  Some  kindis  of  the  ore  known 
as  "  cool  brass  "  also  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  ferrous  carbonate,  though  they 
were  disregarded  as  iron  ores  until  attention  was  directed  to  their  composition  in  1853 
by  Messrs.  Price  and  Nicholson. 

Native  iron  Sulphides  occur  veiy  frequently  and  in  great  abundance  in  some  places. 
Of  late  years  these  minerals  have  been  much  used  as  a  source  of  sulphur,  and  are  largely 
imported  f^m  Spain  and  Norway  for  that  purpose.  The  principal  varieties  are  : 

1.  Iron  pyrites  (Eisenkies  ;  pyrite),  which  has  a  yellow  colour  and  metallic  lustre. 
Specific  gravity  4*9  to  5  1.  It  occurs  crystalline,  granular  and  compact,  frequently 
disseminated  through  other  minerals.  In  its  purest  state  it  contains  53*33  per  cent, 
iron,  and  46*67  per  cent,  sulphur. 

Analyses  of  Iron  Pyrites. 


Analyst 
Source 

Pattlnson. 

Price  ft 

Nichol. 

son. 

aap- 

iMin. 

Spain. 

Bel- 
gium. 

Wert- 
phalU. 

Norway. 

Ireland 

Coal 
braBMt. 

Wales. 

Corn, 
wall. 

Iron 
Sulphur . 

&':    : 

Zinc 

Thallium 
Ferrous  oxide . 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Carbonic  acid  . 
Arsenic  • 
Oxygen  . 
Coalysubstance 
Gangue  . 
Moisture . 

38*70 

44*60 

3*80 

0*68 

0*30 

trace 

b-ii 

tr4ce 

0-26 
0-23 

I'l-l'o 
0*17 

41-41 
49*30 
5*81 
0*66 
trace 
trace 

'oi*4 
trac^ 

0*3*1 
0*25 

2*00 
0*05 

39-68 
45*01 

0*3*7 
1-80 
trace 

0-25 

•  • 

•  ■ 

trace 
0-42 

12-2*3 
0-25 

38-22 
45*60 

0-64 
6-00 
trace 

Oil 

•  • 

*  . 
trace 

0-37 

.  8-7*0 
0-36 

39-22 

45-50 

1-80 

1-1*8 

*210 
0-01 
1-65 

0*4*5 

9  08 
0-17 

40-52 

44-20 

0-90 

1-50 

8-51 

0-2*4 

•     • 

0-3*3 
0*25 

8-80 
0-90 

31-44 
38-10 
trace 

• 

•         • 

4-96 
0-33 
5-11 

trace 
0-31 

14-45 
1-40 
0-90 

1 49-72 

■     • 

•     t 

11-01 
7-95 
5-74 

19-29 

•  • 

6-10 

•  • 

32-20 

34*34 

0-80 

0*40 

1-32 

0-91 
29-0 

99*88 

99*93 

99-91 

100-30 

100-16 

100-34 

100-30 

99-81 

98-98 

2.  WMte  iron  pyrites  {StraJUkies ;  pyrene),  is  a  variety  of  iron  pyrites  of  a  white 
colour;  it  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence. 

3.  Magnetic  pyrites  {Magnetkies ;  pyrite  Truignetiqvs),  has  a  bronze  colour  with 
metallic  lustre,  and  is  slightly  magnetic.  Specific  gravity  4*5  to  4*7.  It  occurs  both 
ciystalline  or  granular,  and  compact.  In  its  purest  state  it  contains  60 '49  per  cent, 
iron,  and  39*51  per  cent,  sulphur. 

4.  Arsenical  pyrites  (Mispickel ;  Arsenkies  ;  fer  arsenical),  has  a  steel  grey  colour, 
and  metallic  lustre.  Specific  gravity  6  to  6*2.  It  occurs  in  the  same  states  as  iron  pyrites, 
frequently  associated  with  tin  ores,  and  contains  34*35  per  cent,  iron,  10*96  per  cent, 
sulphur,  and  56*79  arsenic.  This  mineral  frequently  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
silver.  Both  it  and  the  other  varieties  of  iron  pyrites  sometimes  contain  gold,  and 
vaiying  proportions  of  other  metallic  sulphides,  especially  copper  pyrites,  with  which 
th^  are  frequently  associated. 

The  residue  left  after  separating  sulphur  from  iron  pyrites  by  roasting,  is  smelted  to 
extract  the  copper  it  contains;  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  use  it  also  for  obtaining 
the  iron  from  it 

Of  other  native  compounds  of  iron  that  occur  in  large  quantities,  the  most  important 
are  the  chromate  (see  Chrohe  iaon  obe,  i.  939)  ;thc  titanates  iserine,  andilmenite  (see 
TrtAXATKa) ;  the  tunqstate  (see  Wolfbam)  ;  the  silicates  (see  Grben  eabth,  ii.  944, 
and  S1LICA.TBS) ;  th.Q  ferrous  axid.  ferric  phosphates,     (See  Phosfha.tbs.) 

yrepumtton. — 1.  Pure  iron  may  be  obtained  by  heating  pure  ferric  oxide  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas.  If  the  reduction  be  effected  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature 
the  iron  is  obtained  in  the  estate  of  a  grey  powder  which  is  pyronhoric,  and  takes  fire 
on  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  being  converted  into  ferric  oxide.  At  a  strong  red 
heat  the  metal  is  obtained  in  a  spongy  state  and  is  less  readily  oxidised. 
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2.  A  mixtnra  of  icon  wire  or  iron  filings,  with  one-foarth  pnrt  of  magnetic  oxide, 
placed  in  a  closely  covered  crucible,  under  a  layer  of  powdered  glass,  free  from  heavy 
metidlic  oxides,  sod  exposed  lo  a  white  heat  in  a  emith'a  forge,  yields  a  button  of  iron 
containing  only  mere  tracta  of  carbon  or  other  irapnritiea. 

Manujaelure  on  the  large  »cafe.— Malleable  iron  may  be  ohtainod  directly  from  iron 
ores  by  heating  them  with  charcoal  under  tbe  influence  of  a  blast  of  sir.  Formariy, 
malleable  iron  was  obtained  by  this  method  exclnsirely.  but  it  is  now  practiaed  almost 
only  in  Sardinia,  thepycenees,  India,  some  parla  of  America,  Africa,  and  other  conntries 
where  metallurgic  ait  ii  leaa  advanced  than  in  the  great  icon-^H^odncing  districts  of 
Europe. 

1.  Prodiieiion  of  TuaUeabU  irim  direct  from  tht  ore. — This  is  chiefly  practised  ac- 
cording to  what  is  termed  the  Catidan  method.  It  consists  in  heating  the  roasted 
ore  with  a  charconl  fire  urged  by  a  blast,  and  in  a  manner  veiy  similar  in  its  general 
character,  to  that  adopted  in  working  a  smith's  forge.  The  moet  important  of  the 
— veral  arrangementa  for  this  operation,  comprised  collectively  under  tbe(— ~  "'-' 

j"(Luppen/n        '        " -,.„■.     ->    _,.-■- 

bical  clismbr<r 
and  front.     It  ii    ,  „  .      .  „ 

blowing  machine  projects,  as  shown  in  ;^.  573.   The  ore  lobe  reduced  is 

Bi,„  en-  the  size  of  a  nut  and  is  placed  against  the 

■**»•  '''^-  front  of  the  hearth.  »,  i,  while  the  remain- 

ing space  H,  between  It  and  the  back  t, 
I  t,  IB  filled  with  charcoal,  and  when  the 
f  hearth  is  flUed  in  this  way,  theupper  part 
I  oi  the  heap  of  ore  forms  a  ridge  at  rf,/.  g, 
I  thesurface/^,  beingcovered  with  s  layer 
i   of  closely  packed  charcoal  dost  (^iMffiM). 
I    The  flreisthennrgedbythe  blHstand  the 
ore  becomes  gradually  deoxidised,  while 
'  the  gangne  or  earthy  substance  contained 
^  in  the  ore.  combines  with  a  portion  of  fer- 
l   rona  oxide,  fbrming  a  iHisible  siliceous  slag 
g  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth. 
%  Fresh  charcoal,  and  the  flnelj  divided  ore, 
£  are  constantly  supplied  to  the  Gre  mean- 
f  while,    and    eveutnally  the    deoxidised 
I  mineml  sinks  down,  in  the  state  of  malle- 
I  able  iron,  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth, 
i  where    a  woAman  kneads    together   the 
^  fragments  into  a  spongy  mass,  which  is 
taken  out  of  (he  Hk,  and  rendered  solid 
by  hammering  while  still  tBd-ho^  so  as  to 
unite  the  metallic  particles,  and  it  is  then 
drawn  out  into  bars  under  a  forge  hammer. 
Only  the  richer  kinds  of  ore  can  be  treated  in  this  way,  and  it  always  involves 
the  waate  of  a  large  portion  of  the  iron,  which  escapes  reduction,  and  by  entering 
into  combinntion  with  the  siliceoQS  and  eatthy  portions  of  the   ore  fonns  a   slag 
consisting  chiefly  of  ferrous  silicate.    In  the  extraction  of  iron  by  this  method,  the  rednc- 
tion  is  effected  perhaps  entirely  by  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  carbnratiun  of  the  iron  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  determine  the  production  of  cast  iron  is  prevented  by  the  want  of 
an  adequately  high  temperature. 

2.  Indirect  procett,—Th«  production  of  mallmble  iron  is  now  for  the  most  part 
effected  by  operating  upon  cast  iron  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  greater  part  of  thecsrbon 
and  silicon  it  contains,  and  at  the  same  time  to  s^nrate  oth«'  admixtures  that  would 
be  prejudicial  lo  the  quality  of  malleable  iron.  This  operation  is  condncted  in  two 
ways,  the  one  termed  the  charconl  flnery,  the  other  paddling.  Both  consist  in  » 
partiid  oxidisation  of  the  cast  iron,  and  production  of  a  fa»ble  ferrous  silicate,  which 
reacts  upon  the  carburet  of  iron  and  determines  the  oxidation  of  the  greater  pari  of 
the  carbon  and  other  substances  contained  in  the  cast  iron. 

The  main  distinction  belweeo  these  two  modes  of  operating  ii<  that,  in  the  one  easo 
chareoal  is  employed  in  contact  with  the  east  iron  ;  while,  in  the  other,  coal  is  used  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  so  that  the  iron  is  acted  upon  in  a  separale  chamber  without 
actual  contact  with  the  fuel,  bnt  only  by  the  flame  and  heated  gases  produced  by  its 
combustion. 

White  cast  iron  containing  a  amaU  amount  of  carbon  is  moat  suitable  tor  conreraioD 
into  malleable  iron,  because  it  does  not  melt  so  readily  at  a  moderate  heat  and  is  not 
so  liquid  when  malted  as  grey  cast  iron,  but  softens  before  melting  and  remains  for 
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•ome  length  of  tiinn  in  a  tUcoub  conitition  vhinh  sdmita  of  its  pi^monttDg  t,  great«r 
■uifeoit  to  the  action  of  oiidising  agents  when  rtirrod  about.  Its  carbon  ia  hIbo  more 
e»«ily  oiidiBed  than  the  graphile  of  grey  cast  iron.  'WTicn  therefore  grej  cart  iron 
hns  to  be  coDVerted  into  mnllciible  iron,  it  ia  in  the  first  jnatance  converted  into  whit« 
iroD  bj  a  prelimiaaiy  melting  in  the  running-ont  fire  (p.  349), 

The  pradnction  of  malleable  iron 
by  the  charcoal-finnrj.is  practised  Fiff.  574. 

in  different  placea  with  a  grent 
number  of  inmate  TsrittUonn  de- 
trnnined  partlj  hj  the  nature  of 
the  pig  iran  operated  upon,  partlj 
by  fesa  important  circamstaoces. 

The  eharcoal-finerj  employed 
in  Wales,  Bud  sotce  other  parte  of 
the  coontry,  for  mannfactoring  the 
■heet  iron  ased  for  tin  plalea.  which 
requires  to  be  of  very  good  quality, 
is  represented  in  section  by  fy. 
674.  ItconaistsufaqBadniiigular 
hearth  lined  with  cast  iron  plates 
eaeIo«ed  within  brick  walla  and 
fumisbed  with  a  blast  npparataii. 
About  2  cwt.  of  pig  iron,  melted 
with  coke  in  a  similar  kind  of 
hmth  called  a  milting  finery, 
is  mn  into  the  hearth,  corered 
with  charcoal  and  rtirred  aboat, 
while  the  fire  is  urged  hy  a  blast 
of  air  unlit  it  bemmM  mfficiently 
dnsrbuiised    to    be    inalleabla. 

Then  it  is  collected  in  a  litmp  {Ltippe;  Coupe)  at  the  end  of  an  iron  bar,  and 
remored  from  the  heatth  for  the  purpose  of  being  hammer^  into  a  prismatic  slab 
aboDt  2  inches  thick.  This  is  broten  into  pieces  of  nboat  2S  lbs.  each,  called  eSampi 
(teJurbel;  lopitui).  About  three  of  these  stampaare  piled  upon  the  flattened  end  of  an 
iron  bar  termed  the  *lifff^  or  porUU,  and  nused  to  a  weldiiig  heat  in  a  kind  (tf 
lererberatory  ftimace  termed  the  AoUow  fire,  and  again  hammrred  into  a  slab  about 
3  inches  thick,  which  is  passed  between  rollers  until  it  forms  a  sheet  of  the  requisite 
thickness. 

In  Sweden  the  greater  part  of  the  best  iron  is  made  in  a  veiy  aimilar  manner,  except 
that  there,  as  well  aa  in  Qraman^  and  other  ^arta  of  the  Continent,  the  pig  iron  is  melted 
in  the  same  hearth  in  which  it  IS  couTerted  into  mal-  „.     „, 

Isabla  inio.     Aa  ordinary  form  of  the  hearth  em-  ''^'  *^'*' 

ployed  is  represented  hyfig,  675. 

The  pig  iron  is  melted  above  the  tuyere,  so  that  it 
may  not  be  eipoeed  to  the  bhiHt  onti!  it  haa  become 
liquid,  and  the  blast  is  regulated  so  as  ti>  retain  the 
metal  od  the  hearth  in  a  proper  state  of  fusion ;  the 
blsat  is  then  stopped,  the  bUk  ran  off,  the  iron  raised 
off  the  hearth  aud  plac<<dontno  t^  of  a  &esh  supply 
of  charcoal,  after  which  it  is  again  melted.  When  the 
decarburation  has  advanced  far  enough,  which  may  be 
judged  of  I7  the  consistence  of  the  metal,  it  ia  again 
raiMd  up,  covered  with  charcoal,  subjected  to  a 
stiDDg  welding  heat  to  melt  awa/  the  elug,  and  then 
hammered  out  to  a  short  bar.  which  is  cut  into  pieces 
that  are  again  welded  together,  and  drawn  out  into 
bars  undsr  a  hammer.  * 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
process  that  takes  place  in  the  charcoal-finery,  it 
ueceuary  to  consider  the  composition  of  the  slags.    They  « 
and  ferroDS  oxide,  bnt  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  vis 
and  rich  slag  (  OaarKUacke). 

The  poor  slag  is  formed  during  the  itrat  melting  of  the  pig  iron  and  the  earlier  stage 
of  the  operation.  It  consiala  essentially  of  ferrous  silicate.  It  ia  vei;  liquid  and 
■olidifles  rapidly,  is  of  a  blackish-grev  colour  with  metallic  lustre,  ciTstaUine,  f^oently 
variegated,  and  sometimes  porona.  The  crystals  have  the  form  of  olivine  or  iron  cbiy- 
solile,  and  (he  compoaition  of  the  slag  appioiimatea  to  that  of  Uiii  mlnenL 
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Analyses  of  poor  Slags  from  the  Chareoal-finery. 


Source 
Analyst 

•            • 

•      » 

•            • 

MagdMprUnf. 

Mitscherlich. 

RammeUberg. 

Walchner. 

Wiegaod. 

Ferric  oxide 

•             •     • 

2-25 

Ferrous  oxide    . 

67*24 

63^51 

6204 

57-3 

Manganous  oxide 

>                       •         • 

2-64 

4-5 

Magnesia   . 

0*66 

1-40 

Lime 

•    • 

•         • 

2-8 

Alumina    . 

•     • 

•         • 

3-0 

Potash 

•    • 

0-28 

SiHca 

8116 

34-38 

32-34 

32-4 

9905 

10014 

99-70 

1000 

Ratio  of  oxygen  in 

bases  to  oxygen  in 

•914 

•822 

•868 

•907 

silica     . 

Berccntage  of  iron 

52-30 

50-69 

48-25 

44-95 

The  rich  slag  is  formed  during  the  latter  stage  of  the  operation.  It  is  less  liquid, 
and  solidifies  less  quickly  than  the  poor  slag.  It  forms  an  agglutinated  mass ;  is  heavier, 
of  a  grey  colour,  and  has  a  compact  fracture.  Its  composition  varies  much,  and  the 
amount  of  iron  is  greatest  in  that  formed  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 

In  the  charcoal-fineiy  process,  the  separation  of  the  carbon,  silicon,  phosphorus,  and 
manganese  from  pig  iron  is  effected  by  the  oxidation  of  these  substances,  partly  by  the 
blast  and  partly  by  the  feixous  oxide  contained  in  the  slag,  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
operation. 

Cast  iron  melted  with  ferric  oxide  yields  carbonic  oxide  and  iron.  Iron  containing 
silicon,  when  heated  with  iron  oxides,  yields  ferrous  silicate.  The  ferrous  silicate  consti- 
tuting poor  slag  is  not  reduced,  either  by  pig  iron  or  by  carbon,  at  a  red  heat ;  it  is  only 
at  a  very  high  temperature  that  there  is  a  reaction  between  the  carbon  and  ferrous  oxide, 
with  elimination  of  iron.     The  more  highly  basic  ferrous  silicates,  constituting  rich 

Analyses  of  rich  Slag  from  the  Charcoal-finery. 


Name  of  works 

Sweden. 

Rybnik. 

Analyst  . 

Oytlnge. 

Skebo. 

Lauch- 
hammer. 

Saavlgny. 

Norway. 

Silesia. 

Wlnckler. 

Seffttrom. 

Lampadius 

Berthier. 

StrSm. 

Karsten. 

Uoftnann. 

Ferric  oxide 

•           • 

.     • 

■           • 

•          • 

.     . 

.     . 

600 

Ferrous  oxide 

82-9 

82-1 

77-00 

74-0 

71-8 

61-2 

7116 

Manganous  oxide  . 

•         • 

6-8 

300 

3-6 

•    • 

6-7 

Magnesia 

?« 

2-8 

•         • 

•         • 

2-7 

2-4 

0-46 

Lime    . 

:t 

•     • 

1-75 

1-8 

•    • 

0-9 

1-26 

Alumina 

Is 

•    • 

300 

1-2 

•    • 

0-2 

Potash 

r 

Silica    . 

13-9 

7-6 

10-26 

19-8 

21-4 

181 

21-01 

Phosphoric  acid    . 

•        • 

•    • 

1-75 

•         • 

8-7 

1000 

99-3 

99-75 

100-4 

991 

99-5 

99-88 

Ratio  of  oxygen  in 

bases  to  oxygen  ■ 

2-485 

5-150 

3-598 

1-736 

1-418 

1-7 

1-663 

in  silica  . 

Percentage  of  iron 

64-48 

63-86 

59-89 

57-66 

55-46 

47-6 

59-50 

slag,  on  the  contrary,  are  decomposed,  even  at  a  red  heat^  by  pig  iron  in  snch  a  manner 
that  the  excess  of  ferrous  oxide  is  reduced,  and  less  basic  ferrous  silicate  remains. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  process,  the  silicon  of  the  iron,  together  with  the 
oxidised  iron,  and  any  sand  that  may  be  present,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  poor 
slag ;  but  as  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  continues,  the  slag  gradually  becomes  richer  in 
iron,  and  serves  to  a  great  extent  as  the  medium  by  which  1h,e  action  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  upon  the  pig  iron  is  exercised.  Phosphoric  acid  and  manganese  also  pass  into 
the  slag.    The  oonveraion  of  pig  iron  in  this  way  aiast  not  be  carried  on  too  rapidly. 


phonu,& 

too  much  protracted,  or  thrre  would  be  unnecpssaiy  wuiite  of  iron  by  oiidatioo. 

Hot  blast  has  been  emplojed  in  Ibe  clutrcoal-fineiy,  but  since  tbe  object  of  that 
OperstioD  u  QOt  M)  much  to  obtain  n  bigh  temperature  as  to  separate  ail  the  impurities 
of  tbe  pig  iron,  tbe  blut  cannot  be  so  much  heated  as  in  other  cases. 

3.  Puddling;  Fruehen  im  Flammbfen;  affinagt  a  la  houiltt, — Thii  \a  at  the  present 
time  bj  &F  the  inoet  importimt  method  of  manufacturing  malleable  iron,  eapeciallj 
in  this  founby.  The  main  difibrence  between  the  operation  of  puddling  and  that  of 
wfining  with  charcoal,  cooeista  in  the  n*e  of  a  rerprbMatory  ftirnace  for  the  purpose,  in 
order  tbat  the  decarburation  of  the  iron  may  be  effpcted  in  a  chamber  sepnrated  by  a 
wall  or  bridge  ftom  the  fire-place  where  the  fuel  is  burnt.  The  metal  is  thus  kept 
entirely  out  of  contact  with  tJie  iuel  by  which  the  furnace  is  heated,  and  it  is  acted 
npon  only  by  the  flame  and  hot  gas  paasitig  over  the  bridge  into  the  working  chamber. 
Thie  arrangement  admite  of  the  use  of  mineral  fuel  in  place  of  charcoal,  and  is 
requisite  for  the  sake  of  prerenting  the  iron  tmm  becoming  contaminated  with  the  im- 
pnritie*  always  present  in  mineral  fiiel  in  far  larger  amonnl  than  in  wood  charcoiil. 


.   f 

Fig.  676. 

i 

:     I: 

y^ 

11 

strong  plates  of  cast  iron, 
held  together  by  iron 
bare,  'fta  flreplaca  is 
shown  in  the  sections  at 


the  bridge  separating  tbe 
fireplace  from  the  wolf- 
ing chamber  f;dd  the 
hml  or  hearth  upon  which 
the  cast  iron  is  melted 
and  decarbnrised.  This 
ia  now  constructed  of 
cast-iron  plates  covered 
with  a  lajerof  red  iron 

containing  abandance  of  ferric  oxide.  The  working  doorf  has  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom, 

through  which  the  woAman  stirs  about  the  raetal  in  llie  furnace.    Just  below  this 

door,  level  wilh  the  surface  of  the  hearth,  is  a  small  hole  called  the  floss  or  tap-hole, 

that  can  be  closed  with  a  plug,  and  through  which  the  stag  is  run  out  from  the  hearth. 

SomeUmes  the  slag  is  allowed  to  run  away  from  a  hole  k  below  the  chimney.    The 

door  A  is  for  introducing 

a   fresh   charge    of  pig  Fig.  S77> 

iron.    The  chimney  i  is 

generally  from  30  to  <iO 

feet    high,    and    is   fiir- 

nished  at  the  top  with  a 

dampsr   for   regulating 

the  draught,  aa  shown 

in  fig.  S79. 

Thepiziron  tobede- 
earburiaed  is  piled  up  on  I  ~ 

the  hearth  of  the  work- 
ing chamber,  and  when,  | 
after  a  few  miuutes,  it 

begins  to  melt,  about  25  f-     g-g 

per  cent  of  hammer  or  _  _  ' 

null  scale  IS  addBd,  The 
metal  is  then  broken  up 
and  stirred  about  with 
an  iron  bar  called  a 
rabble  worked  through 
tbe  small  hole  in  the 
door  g  This  is  conti 
Bued  nntil  the  whole 
mass  IS  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  aandy  half 
melted  condition      The  heat  is  then  inLnaeed,  uid  soon  after  the  whole  of  the  metal 
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(smelted,  it  begins  to  swell  and  heareas  if  boiling, while  jets  of  bine  flame  issue  ftom 


Fig.  679. 


all  parts  of  the  mass.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of 
carbonic  oxide  by  the  reaction  of  the  carbon  in  the 
metal  with  the  ferroginons  oxides  present.  As  this  re- 
action progresses,  the  iron  becomes  pasty,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  oxidation  of  the  siUcon  contained  in 
the  iron,  and  the  formation  of  ferrous  silicate,  a  liquid 
slag  separates  from  it,  and  collects  round  the  metal  on 
the  hearth,  or  flows  away  towards  the  floss  A.  When 
the  separation  of  carbon  fiY>m  the  metal  has  advanced 
to  some  considerable  extent^  the  oxidising  action  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  workine  chamber  is  lessened  by- 
lowering  the  damper  and  keeping  the  iron  surrounded 
by  highly  carbonaceous  or  smoky  gas.  When  the  iron  has  become  so  far  decarbu- 
rised  as  to  be  malleable,  or  as  it  is  termed  **  come  to  nature,"  it  is  gathered  together  and 
worked  into  several  lumps  with  an  iron  bar,  ready  to  be  removed  from  the  &nace. 

A  modified  form  of  this  operation  is  adopted  at  some  works,  under  the  name  of  "  pig- 
boiling."  The  fiimace  used  for  this  purpose  is  constructed  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  puddling  Aimace,  except  that  for  '*  pig-boiling  "  the  hearth  is  much  deeper  and 
more  pan-shaped  than  in  Uie  puddling  fbrnaoe.  The  hearth  is  also  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  red  iron  ore,  or  roasted  slag  from  the  puddling  furnace,  and  the  decar- 
buration  of  the  pig  iron  is  in  this  case  effected  probably  more  by  the  action  of  oxidised 
compounds  of  iron  than  by  the  direct  action  of  atmospheric  o^nrgen. 

For  detailed  descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  furnaces  and  machinenr  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  see  Trur  an, /ron  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  London,  1862. 
The  presence  of  sulphur  or  of  some  metals,  such  as  sine,  lead,  and  copper  in  the  pig 
iron,  retards  the  conversion  into  malleable  iron,  and  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  tnat 
becomes  very  liquid  when  melted,  is  more  difficult  to  ^  bring  it  into  a  plastic  condition 
than  when  it  has  the  viscid  character  which  good  white  cast  iron,  containing  a  small 
amount  of  carbon  and  a  little  sulphur,  presents  when  melted.  In  puddling  sulphury 
iron,  there  may  be  a  very  large  waste  due  to  oxidation  of  the  metal  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  time  occupied  in  performing  the  last  stage  of  the  operation.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  that  tne  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  phosphorus  in  sulphuiy  iron 
facilitates  its  working  into  balls. 

The  reactions  that  take  place  in  puddling  are  essentiaUy  the  same  as  those  which 
take  place  in  the  charcoal  refinery.  Under  the  influence  of  the  free  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  working  chamber,  a  portion  of  the  iron  is  oxidised,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  manganese,  silicon,  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  present  in  the  iron,  are 
also  oxidised  either  by  the  direct  action  of  air  or  through  the  medium  of  the  metallic 
oxides  added  to  the  pig  iron,  or  formed  during  the  process,  the  result  being  the  pro- 
duction of  a  slaff  or  cmder,  consisting  of  ferrous  and  manganous  silicates,  magnetic 
oxide,  and  containing  the  other  earthy  impurities  present  in  the  iron  operated  upon,  as 
well  as  part  of  the  ralphur  and  phosphorus,  the  one  probably  in  state  of  sulphide,  the 
other  as  phosphate.    This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  analyses  of  three  slags. 


Analyses  of  Slag  from  the  Fuddling 

r  Furnace^ 

"  Tap  Cinder:* 

Works 
Analyst 

Chll- 
Ungton. 

Dowlala. 

Broomi- 
grove. 

Braniforii. 

Wales. 

Riley. 

Per 

«y. 

N<MUl. 

Ferric  oxide  . 

16-42 

13-63 

8-27 

17*00 

23-76 

17-11 

Ferrous  oxide    . 

60-14 

67-67 

66-32 

68-67 

39-83 

48-43 

70-48 

Manganous  oxide 

2-29 

0-78 

1-29 

0-67 

6-17 

113 

12-80 

Alumina    • 

trace 

1-88 

1-63 

2-84 

0-91 

1-28 

Lime 

0-70 

4-70 

3-91 

2-88 

0-28 

0-47 

Magnesia  • 

0-42 

0-26 

0-34 

0-29 

0-24 

0-36 

Silica 

16-80 

8-32 

7-71 

11-76 

23-86 

29-60 

8-24 

Iron  inlphide   . 

.     • 

7<>7 

•     • 

811 

0*68 

1-61 

Snlphnr    . 

traeei 

•        • 

1-78 

■        • 

•    . 

•     . 

0-68 

Phoiphorie  aoid 

4-66 

7-» 

8-07 

487 

6-48 

1-84 

7-66 

Copper 

•        • 

trace 

trace 

99-93 

101-60 

99-32 

101-39 

10208 

101-32 

99-71 

Percentage  of  iron 

68-26 

68-04 

67-37 

47-61 

47-60 

44-22 

64-81 

The  elimination  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  ftotn.  pig  iron  appears  to  be  always 
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Attended  with  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  those 
substanoes  separated  from  the  metal.  Consequently,  in  order  that  the  waste  of  metal 
thus  incurred  in  producing  malleable  iron  of  |;ood  quality  may  not  exceed  such  a  limit 
as  would  be  tolerable  in  practice,  it  is  essential  that  the  amount  of  those  substances 
in  the  pig  iron  operated  upon  should  not  be  large.  The  smaller  the  amount  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  the  pig  iron,  the  easier  is  its  conyersion  into  good  mal- 
leable iron,  ana  so  far  as  the  separation  of  those  substances  is  concerned,  the  smaller 
is  the  waste  experienced  in  this  operation. 

The  manganese  present  in  pig  iron  appears  to  be  always  separated  almost  entirely 
in  the  mannfkctnre  of  malleable  iron.  The  presence  of  manganese  in  pig  iron  appears 
to  exerdse,  in  some  way  not  fully  understood,  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  qiuJity 
of  the  malleable  iron  made  firom  it  by  the  operation  of  puddling,  ^penments  recently 
made  by  Car  on  (Compt.  rend.  xlvL  828)  appear  to  snow  that  sulphur  may  be  sepa- 
rated firom  pig  iron  by  the  influence  of  manganese  during  the  decarbonisation,  but  that 
phosphorus  is  not  separable  in  the  same  way.  He  operated  upon  iron  containing  1*16 
per  cent  of  sulphur.  By  melting  it  three  times  without  any  admixture,  the  amount 
of  sulphur  was  reduced  to  0*96  per  cent;  but  by  adding  to  it  6  per  cent  metallic 
manganese,  and  by  melting  three  times  with  access  of  air,  the  amount  of  sulphur  was 
reduced  to  0*8  per  cent  The  same  iron  melted  with  10  per  cent  ferric  oxide  showed  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  sulphur  firom  1*15  to  108  per  cent,  and  by  melting  it  with  10 
per  cent  ferric  oxide  and  6  per  cent  manganese,  the  sulphur  was  reduced  to  0*07  per  cent 

The  separation  of  silicon  firom  pig  iron  in  puddling,  as  in  other  modes  of  producing 
malleable  iron,  takes  place  very  readily  under  the  influence  of  oxidising  conditions, 
with  formation  of  ferrous  silicate ;  and  the  chief  importance  attachinff  to  its  presence  in 
pig  iron  employed  for  that  purpose,  relates  more  to  the  amount  of  midleable  iron  obtain- 
aUe  than  to  any  special  dimcmty  in  the  elimination  of  silicon.  In  the  ferrous  silicate 
eonstitutixig  the  slag  of  the  puddling  furnace,  thero  is  three  and  a  half  times  as  much 
iron  as  sincon ;  so  that^  if  both  the  silica  and  the  oxide  of  iron  it  contains  Griginate 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  pig  iron  oi>erated  upon,  the  waste  of  iron  will  be  very  con- 
siderable when  the  amount  of  silicon  in  the  pig  iron  is  large.  Under  the  supposition 
that  the  slag  is  derived  wholly  fi!om  the  metal  by  oxidation,  the  puddling  of  pig  iron 
containing  5  per  cent,  of  silicon  would  be  attended  with  a  waste  of  15  per  cent  of  iron 
due  to  this  cause  alone,  independently  of  that  resulting  firom  the  separation  of  carbon, 
nlicon,  and  other  substances.  Hence  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  amount  of  silicon  in 
pig  iron  intended  for  conyersion  into  malleable  iron  should  not  be  large. 

In  that  modification  of  the  method  of  producing  malleable  iron  known  as  "boiling," 
the  pig  iron  does  not  undergo  any  preliminary  treatment  and  the  famace  is  sometimes 
eha^ged  with  the  Hquid  metal  run  direct  ficom  the  smelting  fiimaoe,  so  as  to  saye  the 
fad  requisite  for  remelting  it  But  in  puddling^  the  practice  is  generally  to  submit  the 
pig  iron  beforehand  to  an  operation  known  as  Tuning  (Feinen  ;  maziage)^  which  con- 
nsts  in  melting  the  piff  iron,  in  contact  with  coke  and  with  the  aid  of  an  air-blast,  in 
a  hearth  similar  to  a  charcoal  finery,  but  lar^,  and  termed  a  r^nery  or  runmng-out 
fir€  (FHnheerd;  feu  definerie).  This  operation,  which,  in  fact,  corresponds  to  the  first 
melting  of  the  pig  iron  under  the  blast  m  the  charcoal-finery,  has  the  effect  of  partially 
decarbonising  Uie  iron,  and  of  removing  firom  it  the  greater  part  of  the  silicon.  At 
the  same  time  grey  pig  iron  is  brought  into  the  condition  of  white  cast  iron,  which  is 
most  suitable  for  conversion  into  malleable  iron  by  puddling.  This  change  is  fiicilitated 
by  suddenly  cooling  the  metal  with  water  as  it  runs  firom  the  hearth.  The  composition 
of  refined  iron,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed  **  metal"  {Feinesen;  Jine-meUU\  and  the 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  process,  are  shown  by  the  analyses  below. 

Analgsee  ofB^vn/ed  Iron, 


Works  . 
Analyst . 

Bromford. 

KSoigfthtitte. 

Ebbw  Vale,  Wales. 

FraDcaL 

Dick. 

Abel. 

Noad. 

Regnaolt. 

pigircm. 

TtfimeA, 

pig  iron. 

r^bted. 

pig  iron. 

r^fUud. 

Iron 

96*14 

•          • 

.     « 

.     • 

•     . 

97-8 

92-8 

Carbon . 

807 

•         • 

.     . 

2-46 

0*30 

1-7 

30 

Silicon  . 

0-63 

4-66 

0-62 

2-68 

0-32 

0-6 

4-6 

Sulphiff 

016 

004 

0-30 

0*22 

0*18 

Phosphorus   . 

0-73 

0-66 

0-60 

013 

009 

*        • 

0-2 

Manganese    . 

trace 

•        • 

•          • 

0*86 

0*24 

10017 

10000 

100  00 

10000 

10000 

10000 

10000 
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The  reflnsrj  or  mnning-otit  Are,  reprea^ntod  bj  jiq.  GSO.  coadsts  of  a  rectongnlar 
hearth  H  about  2  feet  deep,  and  rather  longer  tbnn  it  is  wide.  It  i«  lined  with  ca«t-iton 
pkteB  confltpuctpd  bo  Ha  to  admit  of  bnioB  cooled  by  water  circnlating  through  them, 
and  has  three  blast  tujiema  t,  t  mpplfing  hot  nir  on  each  nde.  The  chimner  c  is  sup- 
ported upon  iron  columnB.  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  ckMed  with  eaat-iron  plates. 
(See  Traran,  op.  at.,  p.  1S3,  e(  »ej.) 

Fig.  680. 


A  quand^  of  ooke  is  pot  into  the  hearth,  and  after  the  G»  haa  b«en  anfflciently 
TttiBed,  about  one  or  two  tonB  of  pig  iron  is  placed  on  the  top,  corered  with  coke,  and 
the  tie  ni^ed  by  the  blast  until  the  whole  of  the  metal  has  melted  and  run  down  into 
the  bearUi,  where,  uoder  the  oxidising  influence  of  the  blast,  the  carbon  and  silicon  it 
contains  are  oxidised,  and  a  slag  ib  formed  which  floats  on  the  anrfaee  of  the  metaL 
Freeh  roke  is  added,  meanwhile,  snd  the  heat  kept  up  until  the  actioo  haa  adTonced 
BufBcientlj  far.  A  hole  level  with  the  bottum  of  the  hearth  is  then  opened  and  the 
melted  metal  mn  into  a  caet-iroQ  mould  b  cooled  eiternallj  by  water,  and  a  quactity  of 
watCT  is  thrown  npoa  jt  in  order  to  cool  it  suddenly  and  lo  reader  the  slag  uisehai^ed 
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The  quantity  of  slag  produced  in  pnddling  depeocla  Teiy  macli  on  the  kind  of  pig 
iron  Dpn^ted  npon,  and  alao  upon  vnether  it  has  been  pTevioDBly  ivfloed  or  not.  Qrej 
iroD  wid  ani«&iied  pig  containing  the  moat  conaidentUe  amonnt  of  atlicon,  aftbrd  a 
moK  Hbocdant  and  more  liquid  slag  than  refined  metal,  the  slag  from  vbich  is  proper- 
tionately  iiclier  in  feirona  oxidn,  and  being  cons^uentJy  1^^  tijsible  it  accamQiateH  in 
a  thick  lajer  on  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  It  maj  alw>  contain  ferric  oxide  in  conse- 
quence of  partial  oiidation  of  the  ferrona  eiticate,  or  of  the  feitoos  oxide  produced  in 
excess  of  that  requisite  to  form  the  silieale. 

The  lumps  of  decarbnriaed  iron  obtained  as  above  deacribed  are  t«naed  puddle-ballt 
(Ballfn  ;  bo-ulf»\  and  consist  of  coherent  spongj  Classes  of  malleable  iron,  intermixed 
with  oxide  and  ^ag.  In  order  to  eepanto  these  admixtures  and  reduce  the  iron  to 
a  compact  and  uniform  raasa,  tbe  pudi£lB.baIlB  are  removed  from  the  working  chamber 
of  the  puddling  ftimace  while  sdll  ^t  a  walding  heat,  and  either  hammered  or 
sqneeiM.    This  operation  i«  termed  "  shingling"  or  blooming. 


Fig.  582. 


.tnplojed  fortbis  purpose,  xermoA  f orgs  hamimeri(_BtimharKmer  ;  'mar- 
leaufrmtUU),  are  veiy  powerAil,  and  are  either  constmcted  of  cast  iron  as  ahown  at 
fy.  682,  or  are  steam  bammers.  In  the  former  a  massive  beam  r,  6  or  10  feet  long, 
reetiog  at  oue  end  on  a  folcmm  /,  and  having  at  the  other  end  a  -*  shaped  head  d,  is 
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lifted  by  th«  vipers  i,  i,  i  of  the  cam-vheel  a,  and,  u  that  nrolTet,  the  hammer  u  Ipl 

to  fiiil,  at  thd  rate  of  70  or  BO  strokes  a  minute,  apoti  the  aunl  e,  where  the  paddle- 
ball  IB  placed.  The  titam-liammer',l_DampJia'n7>ier;  marUau  ptfim),  conaiste  uf  a  block 
of  iron,  weighing  sereral  tons,  attached  lo  the  piston  of  a  Bteam-eogitie  fixed  above  it, 
by  which  it  may  be  lifted  rerticall;  in  guides  fitted  to  the  &ame  work,  and  let  to 
Uil  upon  the  ball  placed  oc  an  anvil 

The  machines  employed  for  compressing  puddle-balls  are  of  Tarioiu  forms,  and  are 
termed  tgueeier*  (  Qutiicher;  prette  a  eiarviirt).  One  of  the  meet  uanal  kinda,  repre- 
aented  by  ^.  S83,  consists  of  •  lever,  worked  npon  a,  fiiknim  at  the  centre,  by  a  enuik 


Fig.  E83. 


connected  t< 


le  end,  so  that  the  jaws  ue  tdtemately  brought,  at  a  rate  of  some  60 
te,  nearer  to  the  correeponding  anvil  faces  where  the  paddle-balls  are 


The  puddle-ball,  after  having  been  hammered  or  sqneeied,  which  occnpiee  onl^  a 
few  seconda  for  each,  ia  termed  a  bloom  (Luppt;  loupt),  and  is  then  drawn  oat  into 
a  bar  by  being  rapidly  passed  several  timee,  and  while  still  red-hot,  between  nooved 
rollers,  conatimtiDg  what  is  termed  a  foryi'tram  ( Strtck-vmltvierk,  train  at  Umi- 
Koir),  Jig.  £B4.    TMs  consists  of  two  pairs  of  rolleia,  k  r,  fitted  in  &amee  and  diiT«i 


by  mad 

eytindn        „  „  ^  i       = 

Si  the  Other  pair  of  roLen,  termed  the  finahiJig  rolla  {cytindra  finiesevrt),  the 
grooves  are  flat,  and  in  both  they  gradaally  decreaae  in  size  from  one  end  of  the  rollen 
to  the  other,  ao  that  by  passing  the  blooms  sDooeesiTely  through  eeveral  pairs  of 
grooves,  they  are  reduced  to  ban  of  from  7  to  3  inches  wide  by  &om  1^  to  j  an  inch 
Slick.    In  this  oonditiou  the  iron  is  termed  "  paddle  bar,"  or  No.  1  iron. 

After  leaving  the  rolls,  these  bars,  while  still  hot,  are  cut  into  short  lengths  by  shears, 
and  the  pieces  tied  together  by  strong  wire  in  a  bundle  is  termed  a  pOt  {Paktt ; 
troutie),  which  Ib  brought  to  a  welding  heat  in  a  reverberatoiy  furnace  called  the 
"re-heating  or  mill  fumaoe"  (fifcAtortw-o/my^ur  lie eioKj^me), constructed  somewhat 
like  a  paddliug  iiimace  aa  shown  hjjig.  JSBS.  The  hearth  a  of  this  fomace  on  which 
the  iron  is  placed  is  made  of  sand,  and  elopes  down  towaida  the  fine,  so  that  any  alag 
that  ia  formed  may  run  down  and  escape  at  tho  hole  b,  leaving  the  hearth  qaile 

^  raised  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  f\ill  welding  heat  in  the  mill  fonace, 


%., 


moN. 


Sl>3 


wtA  BM  then  nmomd  with  tougs  to  mill-toIU,  a 

aeribea,  bat  muw  highly  finiahed,  and  ' "' 
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o  ban  which  an  affuu  cot  up,  pil»d, 
And  then  ■nbmitted  to  th«  ■ome 
opentions  of  heating  and  rolling 
sevenl  times,  according  to  the 
nqaiied  qn^ty  of  Uia  iron. 
'  Sonetiineti  after  the  fi»t  rolling 
of  the  iron  into  paddle  ban, 
hammenne  ia  subsbtated  in  the 
place  of  drawing  out  between 
rollen.  Itia  inthia  series  of  o^- 
rationathat  the  in>D  aoqairea  ila 
texture,  and  Chat  dose,  auitbnn, 
and  eonCinilona  fibre,  npon  which 
ita  etren^  and  Keneral  good 
□nalitj  la  conaidered  to  be 
_  chiefly  depeodent.  Tlie  mode  in 
which  the  pieoea  of  iron  are 
•mngad  in  the  piles  is  connderad  to  be  of  great  importanoe  aa  re^rda  the  reaolt 
obtained ;  bnt  Dohrithgtoadiiif  the  stroiig  opinioni  e^^nsaed  od  this  aabjeet,  little  ia 
known  aa  to  the  mtiooale  of  ihs  conoection  apparenllj  jTiaHng  between  the  qoali^  of 
the  iron  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  wrooght. 


*"T"H'^  but  the  ailica  it  """>■«''■■  is  derived  nxaiiil;  &am  the  wad  farming  the  hearth. 
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VhcD  all  Iheae  eacceuire  operations  have  been  eompletsd,  the  iroD  is  io  the  eoaditioa 
known  as  "  merchant  iron,"  and  the  diSereut  decrees  of  quality  ore  indicated  as  No.  2, 
No.  1>  &C.,  or  as  "  common,"  "  best"  and  "beatbeat,"  as  well  as  by  particular  brands. 

Be«ide«  the  waste  of  iron  resulting  &om  the  formation  of  slag  ia  refining,  paddling, 
jtc,  (Jure  is  alwaja  a  &rther  wast«  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  irou  during  the  shin- 
gli»,  hammering  and  rolling  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Tbeproduct  of  this  oxidation 
CMisista  ehieflT  tn  magnetio  oxide,  which  forms  a  ernst  on  the  surfiice  of  the  hot  iron, 
and  &11b  oflT  in  scales,  conatitutiiig  what  is  known  as  "hammer-scale"  or  ■miU-tf(^ 
'  {HammertcfUag;  battiturei  defer}. 

The  total  waste  of  iron  in  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  malleable  iron,  varies  ac- 
ecading  to  the  kind  of  pig  iron  operated  upon,  and  the  amount  of  impurities  in  it,  as 
well  as  upon  the  skill  of  the  workmen.  In  South  StafRirdshire,  the  wiute  amounta  to 
ftom  18  to  22  per  cent,  on  (he  pig  iron.  In  South  Wales  it  sometimeB  amounts  to 
from  26  to  28-6  per  cent.,  though  it  is  sometimee  less  than  13  pat  cent.  Formerly  the 
waste  amounted  in  some  eases  to  &Dm  34  to36 percent. (Truran,  op.cil,  p.  216).  The 
in&odactiou  of  iron  bottoms  for  puddling  fomaces.  in  place  of  iHod,  has  contribnted 
laigelj'  to  reduce  the  waste  of  iron  due  to  the  formation  of  alaft  and  the  ose  of 
materials  eoataioiiig  fenons  or  (erric  oxides,  as  admixtures  in  the  puddliog  or  boiling 
opsiation,  in  all  probability  tends  to  compensate  the  waste  that  would  neolt  from 
^01.  UL  A  A 
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atmosplierlc  oxidation,  inasmuch  at  the  oxidation  effected  br  these  admiztares  would 
be  accompanied  by  an  equiralent  elimination  of  metal  from  them. 

The  greater  part  of  this  waste  of  iron  takes  place  in  the  refining,  amounting  on  the 
ayerage  to  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  pig  iron.  In  puddling  refined  metal,  the  waste  is 
not  more  than  from  4  to  7  per  cent.  In  the  mill-frimace  the  waste  is  much  less,  Tarying 
according  to  the  number  of  reheatings,  and  the  size  to  which  the  iron  is  rolled,  from 
8*5  to  10  per  cent  The  consumption  of  iron  in  any  stage  of  the  manufacture,  requisite 
to  produce  a  ton  of  iron  in  a  subsequent  stage,  is  technically  called  the  *'  yield,"  by  a 
somewhat  singular  inversion  of  .the  meaning  of  the  tenn. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  various  stages  of  the  conversion  of  pi^  iron  into 
malleable  iron  varies  according  to  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  fuel 
and  iron  used.  In  refining/from  6^  to  8  cwt.  of  coke  per  ton  of  metal  made,  is  used 
when  the  pig  iron  has  to  be  melted,  and  from  4  to  5  cwt  when  the  melted  metal  is  run 
in  from  the  blast  fdmace  direct 

In  *'  pigoboiling,"  the  consumption  of  coal  varies  from  18  to  22  cwt  per  ton  of  bar 
iron  miule,  accor^ng  as  the  coal  is  more  or  less  bituminous  and  capable  of  burning 
with  flame. 

In  puddling  refined  metal,  the  consumption  is  about  10  to  14  cwt  of  bituminous 
ooal,  and  from  17  to  18  cwt  of  anthracitic  coal  per  ton  of  iron  made. 

In  heating  the  piles,  the  consumption  of  friel  is  from  7  cwt  to  18  owt  per  ton  of 
merchant  bfuv,  aocording  as  they  are  larger  or  smaller. 

In  connection  with  the  consimiption  of  friel  in  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  malleable 
iron,  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider  what  amount  of  the  heat  capable  of  being  gene- 
rated by  the  coal  consumed,  is  really  effective ;  how  much  of  it  is  really  used  in  heating 
the  iron. 

The  temperature  to  which  the  iron  requires  to  be  heated  in  the  puddling  ftimaee 
may  be  taken  as  expressed  by  1650^  C;  and,  assuming  that  the  specific  heat  of  cast 
iron  increases  above  360^  G.  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  does  up  to  that  temperature,  it 
would,  in  that  case,  be  about  0*26  at  1650°  0. ;  accordingly,  the  quantity  of  heat 
requisite  to  raise  iron  from  15^  0.  to  that  temperature  would  be : 

heat  unltt. 
424*84     »     1650     -     15    x   0*26. 

A  frirther  quantity  of  heat  would  be  consumed  in  melting  the  iron,  and  though  the 
latent  heat  of  iron  has  not  been  determined,  it  may  be  assumed  as  equal  to  30  heat 
units.  Thus  the  total  heat  requisite  to  heat  cast  iron  up  to  1650°  C.  and  to  melt  it 
would  be: 

hmt  unite. 
464*84     »     424-84   •¥  80. 

and  the  quantity  of  heat  requisite  for  one  ton  of  iron  would  be : 

heat  onlti. 
1,018,841-6     a     2240   x   454*84. 

Taking  the  average  calorific  power  of  ooal,  expressed  in  heat  units,  to  be  7,778,  it 

appears  from  the  foregoing  calculation,  that  the  quantity  of  heatl%ctUally  communicat<ed 

to  the  iron  amounts  to  less  than  that  capable  of  being  generated  by  131  pounds  of 

ooaL    Thus: 

Qaantlty  of  heat  required 
Quantity  of  heat  to  heat  1  tnn  of  iron  flttm 

Coal,        Calorific  power,  generated.  IS^^to  IGSO^'C.  and  tomeltlt, 

Ib».       ^       beat  unfta.  heat  unita.  heat  units. 

131        X       7,778        =       1,018,918  1,018,841-6. 

Then,  taking  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  puddling  as  being  equal  in  weight 
to  the  pig  iron  worked,  it  appears  that  only  133  pounds  out  of  every  ton  of  ooal  burnt 
in  the  puddling  frimace  is  really  effective  in  heating  the  iron,  or  not  more  than  ono- 
sixteenth  part  But  though  the  quantity  of  heat  actually  communicated  to  the  iron 
bears  only  this  small  proportion  to  the  whole  quantity  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
the  fuel  used,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  this  large  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  unavoidable,  since  it  is  indispensable  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
operation,  the  temperature  should  be  maintained  sufficiently  hiffh  to  keep  Uie  iron 
melted.  For  this  purpose  the  rate  of  combustion  must  be  high,  and  the  intensely 
heated  products  of  combustion  must  pass  rapidly  through  the  working  chamber  of  the 
furnace.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  or£nary  puddling  furnace,  when  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  at  the  rate  of  240  pounds  per  nour,  the  volume  of  heated  gas 
passing  through  the  working  chamber  amounts  to  upwards  of  72  cubic  feet  per  second^ 
or  sufficient  to  fill  the  working  chamber  twice  in  a  second,  and  that  this  is  necessary 
in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  conduction  and  radiation  in  reducing  the  tem- 
perature. (See  Prid eaux,  EUmentary  ireatiae  on  Fuel,  parHouiarljf  with  rtfennee  to 
lUfierheratory  FumaeeB,) 
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It  is  in  ooiifle(}aenoe  of  the  extremely  high  temperaiare  required  to  be  muntained  in 
puddling  and  mill  furnaces,  that  only  so  small  a  taction  of  the  heat  generated  hy  eom- 
Dustion  of  the  fuel  consumed,  is  really  efifectlYe  in  heating  the  iron  (Fubl,  iL  729X 
inasmuch  as  it  is  only  tlie  heat  corresponding  to  the  difference  existing  at  any  moment 
between  the  temperature  of  the  iron,  and  the  higher  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  working  chamber  of  the  furnace,  that  is  avaiUble  for  maintaining  or  raisingUie  tem- 
perature of  the  iron.  So  long  therefore  as  the  temperature  of  iron  in  a  puddling  Aimace 
requires  to  be  1650^0.,  the  gas  passing  into  the  chimney  must  be  at  a  temperature  not 
leas  than  that,  and  the  whole  of  the  heat  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  gas  discharged 
at  that  temperature  into  the  chimney,  will  be  without  any  otheruseful  effect.  A  variety 
of  arrangements  have  been  contrived  for  turning  this  waste  heat  to  account  in  raising 
steam  for  driving  the  machinery  of  iron  works ;  and  by  hx  the  most  simple  and  con- 
Tenient  plao  consists  in  doing  away  with  the  separate  chimney  to  each  fdmaoe,  and 
conducting  the  heated  gas  escaping  from  the  working  chamber  of  several  puddling 
fiurnaoes,  into  a  spacious  underground  culvert,  extendinff  some  distance  away  from  the 
ftimaces,  and  communicating  with  flues  passing  throu^  and  round  a  large  Cornish 
boilar,  along  which  the  gas  passes,  and,  after  communicating  its  heat  to  the  water,  is 
then  dischaiged  into  a  loftv  chimney  capable  of  producing  a  dnught  sufficient  for  all 
the  fbmaoes  connected  with  it 

A  great  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  other  improvements  in 
the  method  of  producing  nudleable  iron  by  puddling;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  use  of 
a  blast  of  hot  air,  or  of  steam,  or  a  mixed  blast  of  air  and  steam,  rotary  puddling 
furnaces;  &c^  but  excepting  the  admixture  with  the  ^ig  iron  of  materials  containing 
ferruginous  oxides,  ana  the  use  of  iron  hearth-bottoms  in  the  puddling  furnace,  none  of 
these  projects  appear  to  have  either  any  such  scientific  basis  as  to  appear  promising; 
or  to  have  been  attended  with  sufficient  success  to  demand  consideration. 

The  case  is  different  as  regards  the  application  of  gaseous  fuel  in  the  refinery, 
puddling  furnace^  and  mill  furnace.  The  gas  used  for  this  purpose  is  either  the  com- 
bustible gas  evolved  from  the  throat  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  which  pig  iron  is  made,  or 
it  is  made  specially  from  small  coal  and  other  inferior  kinds  of  fuel,  by  burning  them  in 
such  a  maimer  that  the  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the  combustion  of  one  portion,  is 
made  to  pass  through  a  mass  of  incandescent  fuel,  so  as  to  be  converted  into  carbonie 
oxide^  wmch,  together  with  the  hydrocarbon  vapours  driven  off  from  the  fuel,  passes 
into  ^e  furnace  to  be  heated,  and  is  there  burnt;  much  in  the  same  manner  as  coal  gas 
is  burnt  in  a  Bunsen's  burner  (See  Bischof :  Die  indirwte  aber  hochste  NuUung  der  roken 
BrennnuUerialen,  1848;  also  Scheerer,  Metallurgies  L  339).  This  method  of  using 
fuel  has  long  been  practised  in  Germany,  and  is  now  being  introduced  at  some  of  the 
iron  works  in  this  country,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  eventually  not  only  admit  of 
coal  being  used  in  iron  working,  without  those  disadvantages  arising  from  the  presence 
of  sulphur  and  other  impurities,  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  metal ;  but  that  it  may 
likewise  become  an  important  means  of  economising  fuel,  and  especially  of  turning  to 
good  account  the  vast  quantities  of  small  coal  that  have  hitherto  been  almost  entirely 
wasted.  For  descriptions  of  gas  generators,  and  gas  refining,  puddling,  &c.,  see  the 
works  above  quoted  and  Percy,  MeiaUurgy,  ii.  596,  674,  716;  Ur^e  Dictionary  oj 
Arts,  Manufactures^  ^c,  ii.  573. 

4.  Atmospheric  process, — Under  this  designation  an  entirely  new  method  of 
producing  malleable  iron  from  pig  iron,  has  beoi  proposed  within  the  last  few  years  as 
a  substitute  for  the  operation  of  puddling.  It  consists  in  submitting  melted  pig  iron 
to  the  action  of  a  current  of  air  forced  through  it  untQ  it  is  sufficiently  dccarbuiised. 
The  heat  generated  during  this  process,  by  the  combustionofthe  carbon  and  silicon,  and 
some  portion  of  the  iron,  is  sufficient  to  heat  the  metal  above  the  melting  point  of 
malleable  iron,  so  that,  when  the  operation  is  ended,  the  decarburised  iron  is  obtained 
in  a  liquid  condition,  and  may  be  run  into  ingots,  which  are  afterwards  to  be  forged  into 
bars.     (Bessemer,  specifications,  1855,  Nos.  2321,  2768  ;  1856,  Nos.  356,  630.) 

The  main  principle  of  this  method  is  to  effect  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into 
malleable  iron  wholly  by  the  direct  infiuence  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  independently 
of  that  reaction  between  the  pig  iron  and  the  ferruginous  or  manganese  oxidei^  or 
materials  containing  them,  wluch  takes  place  in  the  operation  of  puddling  or  boiling, 
and  which,  according  to  sll  experience,  and  to  such  scientific  data  as  ^ere  are  for 
forming  an  opinion,  is  so  important  a  condition  of  the  separation  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phoros  from  pig  iron.  The  result  of  the  trial  of  this  new  method  of  producing 
malleable  iron  affords  a  still  further  confirmation  of  the  important  infiuence  of  the 
reaction  referred  to  as  taking  place  in  puddling.  By  the  new  method  pig  iron  may  be 
▼hoUy  decarburised,  and  the  silicon  it  contains  may  be  entirely  eliminated  with  ease ; 
but  the  case  is  very  different  as  regards  the  sulphur  and  phosphoros,  for  these 
substances,  which  are  so  detrimental  to  malleable  iron,  far  firom  being  separated  from 
the  pig  iron  subjected  to  this  new  mode  of  treatment^  are  either  wholly  unacted  upon, 
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or  00  little  aflbcted,  that,  lelatiyelyytheyara  angmented,  the  amount  of  phosphoras  in 
the  decarburised  iron  obtained  by  this  method,  being  ereater  than  it  was  m  the  pig 
iron  operated  upon,  while  tiie  amount  of  sulphur  is  but  utue  reduced,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  analyses : 


Analyst    . 

Pig  iron,  per  cent. 

BecMmer  Iron,  per  cent. 

Tookqr. 

Carbon          .... 
Silicon           .... 
Sulphur         .... 
Phosphorus   .        •        •        . 

3-309 
0-695 
0-486 
1012 

0-218 

0-402 
1102 

At  the  present  time  no  means  of  obviating  this  defect  are  known ;  consequently,  the 
application  of  this  method  is  confined  to  the  working  of  such  kinds  of  pig  iron  as  are 
practically  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus  ;  and  hence,  as  regards  the  |;reater  part 
of  the  malleable  iron  manu&ctured  in  this  country,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
adoption  of  this  method,  although  it  admits  of  the  decarburation  of  pig  iron  with  much 
greater  ease,  and  much  more  rapidly  than  the  operation  of  puddling.  In  Sweden,  on 
the  contrary,  where  the  mg  iron  produced  is  far  less  contaminated  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  than  most  of  ^t  made  in  this  country,  the  new  method  is  being  worked 
with  great  advantage.  In  England,  it  is  also  being  applied  in  working  some  of  the 
better  aad  more  costly  kinds  of  pig  iron,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
kind  of  steel  which  bears  a  higher  price  than  ordinary  malleable  iron.  For  this  reason 
the  further  consideration  of  thb  method  will  be  included  in  the  article  on  Sthbl. 

6.  Zron  ■melttnir* — In  the  extraction  of  iron  from  such  of  its  ores  as  are  suitable  for 
metalluigic  purposes,  and  as  it  is  now  chiefly  practised  in  iron-producing  countries,  the 
metal  is  always  obtained  in  the  carburetted  state,  commonly  known  as  cast  iron,  pig 
iron,  or  crude  iron.    The  processes  comprised  in  the  smelting  of  iron  are : — 

1.  The  separation  of  water,  carbonic  add,  sulphur,  and  other  volatilisable  substances 
from  the  ore  by  the  action  of  heat. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  iron  from  the  state  of  oxide,  as  it  exists  in  the  ore,  to  the 
metallic  state,  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide. 

8.  The  separation  of  the  earthy  substances,  commonly  present  in  iron  ores,  from  the 
reduced  metal,  in  consequence  of  the  formation,  at  a  hig^  temperature,  of  fbsible 
compounds  of  those  substonces ;  and 

4.  The  carburation  and  melting  of  the  reduced  metal. 

In  smelting  the  richer  \dnSa  of  iron  ore,  ealcinaUon  or  roatting  {Roituna; 
grillage^  is  not  always  requisite  for  the  removal  of  volatilisable  substances ;  but  with 
the  majority  of  the  iron  ores  used  in  that  operation,  it  is  verv  desirable  that  they 
should  undergo  this  preparatory  treatment,  as  will  be  seen  byrerorence  to  the  analyses 
of  iron  ores ;  and  in  all^cases  calcination  is  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  it  has  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  ore  more  porous,  and  consequently  more  susceptible  of  being  re* 
duced. 

The  calcination  of  iron  ores  is  effected  by  heating  them  to  dull  redness  in  contact 
with  air,  either  in  heaps,  with  layers  of  coal  at  the  bottom  and  alternating  with  layers 
of  the  ore ;  or  in  kilns  built  of  brick  or  masonry,  from  which  the  roast^  ore  can  be 
drawn  out  at  the  bottom.  The  caieM  regulation  of  the  heat  applied  is  the  most 
important  requisite  in  the  calcination  of  iron  ores,  and  it  should  be  only  just  sufficient 
to  expel  the  volatilisable  substances,  without  effecting,  in  the  case  of  carbonaceous  ores, 
the  reduction  of  iron  to  the  metallic  state,  or,  in  tlie  case  of  siliceous  ores,  the  formation 
of  ferrous  silicate  and  Aision  of  any  portion  of  the  ore,  so  as  to  render  it  more 
compact. 

The  changes  effected  by  calcination  consist  chiefly  in  the  separation  of  water,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  bituminous  substance  when  the  ores  are  carbonaceous.  In  this  case  there 
maybe  a  partial  deoxidation  of  the  ore,  attended  with  formation  of  ferrous  or  magnetic 
oxide ;  but  more  generally  the  calcination  of  iron  ores  has  the  effect  of  producing  ferric 
oxide  to  a  sreater  or  less  extent,  if  the  iron  is  not  already  in  that  state. 

The  sulphur  in  iron  ores,  generally  present  in  the  state  of  pyrites,  is  also  to  a  great 
extent  separated  from  them  by  calcination,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  tiie 
pyrites ;  one  half  of  the  sulphur  being  volatilised,  while  the  residual  iron  sulphide  is 
converted  by  oxidation  into  sulphate,  which  may  be  decomposed  if  the  heat  is  suffi- 
ciently great.  The  entire  separation  of  sulphur  from  iron  ores  in  this  way  is  seldom 
practicable. 

An  alteration  of  some  kinds  of  iron  ore  similar  to  that  resulting  from  caldnatioo, 
especially  as  regards  separation  of  sulphur,  is  effected  by  exposing  them  for  a  time  to 
the  atmoepheze.    In  this  process  of  weathering  ( FerwHUrwig),  pyritic  minerals  are 
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(oidiMd  nnd  00DTeit«d  into  lu^ihatee,  -which  may  b«  wuhed  out  to  some  extent  bj 
run,  and  Uiii  duDgG,  twether  with  th«  peroxidation  of  the  ore  that  tak»  place  in 
aoma  mms  by  contact  with  fttmoiphwis  air,  has  l^e  effect  of  dimntegratiag  the  on  and 
leDderin^  it  more  poron& 

SometimM  the  aepaiatioD  of  the  valatiUBable  constitnenta  of  iron  ar«B,  instead  of 
beingrflbcted  by  a  preliminur  operation,  takea  place  in  the  blast  fiirnace,  and  ia  then 
the  first  BtagB  of  the  proceseof  smelling,  lie  heet  requisite  for  the  purpose  being  derived 
from  the  corrent  of  gas  aacending  through  the  charge.  It  is  probftble  that  in  aome 
eases  this  plan  may  be  attended  witi  economy  of  i\iel,  sad  that  if  the  hfight  of  the 
abaft  coold  be  increased,  bo  that  tbe  apper  part  would  serve  ob  a  substitute  for  tha 
calcining  kiln,  the  tdmperatura  of  the  gas  discharged  from  tha  throat  might  be  reduced 
to  ft  ninimnni,  and  the  whole  of  the  heat  genented  in  the  ftirnace  thus  rendered  en- 
tire. !But  there  is  k  prHctieaJ  limit  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  eonsigting  in  the 
friable  character  of  aome  kinds  of  &iel  and  ore,  and  their  liab^ity  to  become  crushed 
by  the  weight  of  a  high  column  of  materiaU  in  the  shaft.  In  the  Cleveland  district, 
where  t^e  ore  is  used  in  large  masses,  and  the  fiiel  used  is  a  very  hard  coke,  (iimaoea 
have  been  built  with  this  object  7fi  feet  high,  and  the  tcmperatore  of  the  gas  has  been 
reduced  on  the  average  to  about  258°  C.  instead  of  381°  C.  (I.  L.  Bell,  Imlialnal 
Bttmtna  of  the  Tynt,  Wrar,  and  Tut,  p.  107).  But  this  saving  is  only  partial,  and 
aillce  the  adcinstion  of  ores  in  the  blast  furnace  is  attended  with  disadvantages  as 
tegatda  other  modes  of  applying  the  waat«  heat  of  the  gas  discharged  from  blast  for- 
usees  (see  p.  364),  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  plan  can  he  adopted  so  as  to 
realise  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  economy  in  fuaL 

The  smelting  of  iron  ores  is  conducted  in  a  fnrDsce  consisting  essentially  nf  two 
parte,  via.,  the  hearth,  which  is  a  circular  chamber,  bnilt  of  stone  and  lined  with  flre- 
Driefc,  where  the  combiution  of  the  fael  and  the  melting  of  the  reduced  ore  and  flax 
Iske  place,  and  the  shaft,  which  is  a  wider  cylindrical  chamber,  built  above  the  hearth, 
and  conlinnons  vrith  It,  where  the  charge  of  ore,  flux,  and  fuel  continnoasly  supplied  at 
the  top,  is  subjected  to  the  actfon  of  the  heated  gas  reanlting  from  combustion,  befbro 
reaching  the  hearth.  The  precise  form  and  dimensions  of  this  fiimace,  which  is  termed 
»  blati  jarnaa  (Bohofm;  havt  faumeau)  vary  considerably  (see  Trnran,  op.  oil.  pp. 
22,  12i,  etaeq.;  Percy.  Metallurgy,  ii.  360.  476,  and  669).  One  of  the  most  approved 
fonns  is  represented  byfo.  G86.  In  this  case,  the  distinction  between  the  hearth, 
o'a',  and  the  shaft,  6i'i^',  is  less  marked  than  it  is  b  some  furnaces  where  the  hearth  is 
not  mom  than  two  or  three  feet  wide,  with  its  sides  vertical  and  terminating  in  a 
decided  ai^le  at  the  jonctioo  with  the  lover  part  of  the  ihsit,  b  b',  termed  the  bothea 
(Bast ;  ilalage),  which  in  the  older  jy^_  ggg 

form  (^  furnaces,  was  more  inclined 
than  in  the  figure,  while  the  thitft 
{Schaehl;  cuve),  b'b~,  was  much 
more  conical,  and  formed  a  de- 
cided angle  at  its  junction  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  boshes,  or 
widest  part  of  tha  furnace,  termed 
the  bwy  (^KohUtuack;  ventre),  so 
that  the  interior  sectional  contour 
corresponded  to  the  dotted  outline 
•hown  in  the  figure.  Id  the  furnaces 
of  this  form,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
hearth  is  termed  on  the  Continent 
tha  Gettdi;  ouvrage,  and  the  lower 
portion,  where  the  melted  material* 
collect^  the  OruetUt  {Hterd  ;  araaei). 

At  one  side  of  the  henrth,  there 
is  an  opening  formed  by  an  arch,  t, 
called  the  tgmp  (TUmpel;  tymmt), 
and  below  this  arch  the  hearth  is 
jaolonged  ontwards  somewhat  be- 
yond the  plane  of  the  ^mp,  as  far 
as  the  block  of  stone  d,  called  the 
dan  {  WaUttein  ;  dame),  over  which 
the  melted  slag  flows  away  to  the 
"  cinder  fall,"  ;  through  a  depres- 
sion called  the  cindtr  notch 
(8c:Kackentrift\  in  the  npper 
mrface  of  the  dam.  Through  the 
bottom   of  one  side   of  the   dam, 
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there  it  a  channel,  called  tlia  tapping  hole  (Stiohloek;  iraudeoouUe)  commnmoatuv 
with  the  hearth,  to  admit  of  the  melted  metal  eollected  at  the  bottom  of  the  health 
being  nm  out  at  interYals.  This  channel  is  stopped  m  with  daj  or  sand,  while 
the  metal  and  slag  are  aocnmulating  in  the  hearth.  That  side  of  the  Ibmaee  to- 
wards which  the  heiurth  is  prolonged,  is  called  the  front  (Arbeits$eUe;  fkirtie  an- 
tMeure),  while  the  opposite  side  is  called  the  back  (Biickskte;  pariie  postirieure). 
At  this  side  there  is  an  arched  opening,  a,  called  the  tuyere  hole  (Form)  and 
there  is  generally  a  similar  opening  at  each  of  the  other  sides.  Opposite  each  of 
these  openings  an  arch  is  turned  in  the  outer  brickwork  of  the  furnace  to  admit  of 
access  to  ^e  tuyere  holes.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  shaft  is  called  the  throat 
(Gieht;  gvelarai,  and  is  generally  surmounted  by  a  low  wall  or  chimn^,  called  the 
tunnel  head,  witn  openings  at  the  side  for  introducing  the  materials  into  the  furnace. 

Air  is  supplied  to  the  furnace  through  a  series  cf  pipes  connected  with  a  blowing 
engine,  each  pipe  terminating  with  a  conicid  tube  called  a  tuyere  {Duae ;  tuyhti), 
surrounded  with  a  hollow  conical  sheath,  through  which  passes  a  stream  of  water  to 
prevent  the  melting  of  the  tuyeres,  extending  through  each  of  the  tuyere  holes  as  £u  as 
the  interior  surface  of  the  hearth. 

In  the  working  of  a  blast  furnace  the  shaft  is  kept  nearly  filled  with  the  solid 
materials  used ;  these  are  introduced  at  intervals  into  the  upper  end,  and  gradually 
sink  down  as  the  smelting  progresses.  Meanwhile  a  continuous  supply  of  air  is  forced 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  furnace  through  the  tuyeres,  under  a  pressure  of  firom  }  to 
2  lbs.  per  sqiiare  inch  in  charcoal  furnaces ;  and  from  2  to  6  lbs.  per  square  inch  in 
furnaces  worked  with  coal  or  coke,  and  in  quantity  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
fomace  and  its  rate  of  working,  so  as  to  maintain  a  rapid  combustion  of  the  fuel  at 
that  part  of  the  furnace  immediately  aboye  the  level  of  the  tuyeres.  (See  Truran, 
op,  cit,j  p.  115.) 

The  reduction  of  the  ferruginous  oxides  in  the  ore  is  effected  by  the  reaction  taking 
place  at  a  hi^h  temperature  between  these  oxides  and  carbonic  oxide,  produced  by 
the  combination  of  carbonic  acid,  resulting  from  combustion  of  the  fuel,  with  a  further 
quantity  of  carbon  equal  to  that  it  contains ;  and,  since  ferric  oxide  contains  30  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  the  carbon  and  air  requisite  in  these  reactions  for  the  reduction  of  a  quan- 
tity of  ferric  oxide  containing  1  pt.  of  iron  will  amount  to : 

Parts  by  weight        Parti  by  weight  of 
of  carbon  requU       oxygen  requisite  to 
site  in  the  state  of        form  carbonic  add 
Iron.  Ferric  oxide.  carbonic  oxide.       with  liaif  the  cartKm.  Afr, 

1         to         1-429         »         0-8214         -  0-4285  »         1*863 

or  somewhat  about  8  cwt.  of  ooaJ,  containing  80  per  cent  carbon,  and  1  ton  17  cwL 
29  lbs.  of  air,  or  54,443  cubic  feet,  per  ton  of  iron  made. 

The  reduction  of  the  ferruginous  oxide  in  the  ore  is  not  alone  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  metal  in  an  available  condition :  for  it  is  but  seldom  that  iron  ores  do 
not  contain  a  considerable  admixture  of  earthy  substances  which  require  to  be  sepa- 
rated. They  generally  consist  chiefly  of  silica,  clay,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  tabulated  analyses  of  iron  ores.  These  substances  being 
intimately  mixed  with  the  ferruginous  oxide,  and  consequently  with  the  reduced  metal, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  melted  as  well  as  the  metal  itself  in  order  that 
they  may  separate  according  to  their  different  densities  in  the  liquid  state.  Any  one 
of  these  substances  alone  is  infusible  at  the  temperature  commonly  produced  in  iron 
smelting,  and  they  can  be  separated  only  by  being  converted  into  suffi.ciently  fusible 
compounds.  The  double  silicates  containing  two  or  more  bases,  are  substances  whose 
fusibility  corresponds  to  the  requirements  of  this  case,  and  it  is  by  the  formation  of 
such  a  vitreous  silicate,  termed  slag  (Schlacke;  laitier),  capable  of  being  readily 
melted,  that  the  separation  of  the  earthy  admixtures  in  iron  ores  is  effected. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  these  admixtures  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  present  in  such 
relative  proportions,  as  to  produce,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  a  silicate  that  would 
be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  iron  smelting.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  the 
ore  some  substance  that  will  effect  this  result.  The  nature  and  proportion  of  this 
flux  (Zuschlag  ;  castine)  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  composition  of  the  ore  to  be 
smelted,  and  must  be  r^uluted  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  relating  to 
the  production  of  slags.    (See  Mbtaixubgt.) 

In  smelting  iron  ores  in  which  the  earthy  admixture  is  chiefly  calcareous,  clay  or 
some  siliceous  material,  such  as  forge  cinder  or  the  roasted  slag  from  puddling  fuiv 
naces,  is  added  as  a  flux,  or  the  ore  may  be  mixed,  in  suitable  proportions,  with  ores 
containing  silica  or  clay.  In  the  more  frequent  case  of  ores  containing  clay,  or  silica 
in  some  form,  the  material  used  as  a  flux  is  limestone  or  quicklime,  in  order  to  effect 
the  formation  of  a  double  silicate  containing  alumina  and  lime  as  its  basic  constituents. 

The  fusibility  of  the  double  lime  and  alumina  silicates  varies  according  to  the  pro- 
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portion  ezisting  between  the  silica  and  the  bases,  as  veil  as  that  between  the  two 
bases.  The  most  fusible  of  them  axe  those  in  which  the  oxygen  of  both  bases  amounts 
to  two-thirds  of  that  in  the  silica,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  lime  equals  that  in  the 
alumina. 

In  smeltinc  iron  ores  with  charcoal,  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  generally 
lower  than  when  they  are  smelted  with  coke  or  coal,  and  on  that  account  the  slag 
requires  to  be  more  fusible  than  in  the  latter  case.  In  smelting  iron  ores  with  coke 
or  coal,  especially  when  hot  blast  is  used,  the  temperature  is  so  much  higher  than  in 
furnaces  worked  with  charcoal — ^not  only  where  fosion  takes  place,  but  also  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  furnace — ^that  the  sh^  requires  to  be  rendered  less  fusible  by  increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  lime  to  such  an  extent,  in  relation  to,  the  silica  and  alumina  in 
the  ore,  that  fusion  may  not  take  place  before  the  reduction  of  the  ore  has  been  com- 
pletely effected,  and  that  the  firagments  of  the  charge  may  not  become  agglutinated, 
but  remain  loose  and  porous  whue  passing  through  that  portion  of  the  shaft  where 
reduction  takes  place,  and  consequently  more  capable  of  being  permeated  by  the 
reducing  gas. 

In  the  smelting  of  siliceous  ores  there  is  a  further  necessity  for  the  addition  of  lime, 
even  more  important  than  that  ocmnected  with  the  production  of  a  suitably  fusible 
slas.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  double  silicate,  containing  alumina 
ana  ferrous  oxide  as  its  basic  constituents,  is  very  fUsible,  and  from  the  consequent 
tendency  to  tlie  formation  of  this  compound,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  iron  would  escape  reduction  to  the  metallic  state,  and  pass  off 
in  the  slag,  thus  giving  rise  to  considerable  loss  of  iron,  besides  other  serious  incon- 
veniences. This  combination  of  ferrous  oxide  with  the  aluminous  silicate  in  tlie  ore 
does  not  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  lime,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  it  as  much  as  possible,  the  quantity  of  lime  added  to  the  ore  is  generally 
such  fuel,  as  to  form  a  slag  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  bases  is  equal  to  that  in  the 

Ana^/ises  of  Slags  from  Blast  Furnaces, 


Locality  . 
OrdBied    • 

Bdsken, 
Sweden. 

Pelts. 

Kfolgfhatte. 

Rube. 

land, 

Hartf. 

Hamm- 
bUlte. 

Siegen. 

Olsberg, 
We»t- 
phalML 

Bog  iron 

Red  and 
brown 

FuelOMd  . 

i 

9 

iron  ore. 

Oharcoal. 

Mottled 

Specu 

lar  iron. 

Kind  of  Iron  made 
Analyst  . 

P»g. 

Hot 

blast. 

UUgren. 

Kar 

■ten. 

Rammels- 
berg. 

Fenous  oxide   . 

0-95 

1-45 

0-2 

•    • 

2-44 

21-5 

0-06 

1*27 

Manganous  oxide 

1-86 

1-40 

11-6 

4-30 

2-20 

29*2 

33*96 

316 

A1u^in<i  . 

4-30 

6-25 

6-7 

12-60 

13-04 

2-1 

6-63 

5-71 

Lime 

38-64 

19-71 

26-9 

42-85 

25-67 

•         • 

.     . 

27*60 

Magnesia. 

7-40 

0-70 

•     • 

•     • 

0-57 

8*6 

10-22 

7-01 

Potash      . 

0-30 

Soda 

1-38 

Silica 

46*87 

7012 

54-1 

39-60 

53-79 

37-8 

48*89 

55-25 

Phosphoric  acid 

traces 

Sulphur    . 

0-03 

0-37 

0-5 

0-66 

•         ■ 

0-80 

lOOKK) 

100^0 

100-00 

100-00 

97-71 

100*00 

99*29 

100-00 

Batio  of  oxygen  in^ 

bases  to  oxygen  in  ■ 

0-697 

0-267 

0-480 

0-917 

0-512 

0-647 

0*572 

0-886 

silica   . 

« 

Ratio  of  oxygen  in 

bases  to  oxygen  in  ■ 

7-301 

2-180 

3-293 

2-200 

1-400 

15000 

3*730 

3*037 

alumina 

Percentage  of  iron  . 

0'740 

M30 

0-160 

.    • 

1-900 

16-720 

.    • 

0*990 

8«0 
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Locality  •       • 

Ore  used    . 
Fuel  wed  . 
Kind  of  iron  uade 
Analyflt  . 


MigdetpniDg,  Harts. 


Spathic,  red,  and  brown  iron  ore. 


Else- 
nen, 
Styrta. 


Sweden. 


Gesberg. 


Eds. 
bra. 


Magnetic  iron  ore. 


Charcoal. 


Hot  blast. 


Rammelsberg. 


Ferrous  oxide    . 

Msnganons  oxide 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

SiUca 

Solphnr 


Batio  of  oxygen  in' 

bases  to  oxygen 

silica  . 
Batio  of  oxygen  in' 

bases  to  oxygen 

alumina 
Percentage  of  iron 


;en  in^ 
^  inv 

;en  m\ 
;en  inl 


4-03 
25-04 

5-88 
20-56 

2-41 
39-99 


97-91 
0-752 

0-481 
3-130 


0-44 
24-85 

4-96 
26-66 

1-10 
41-49 


99-50 


0-340 


8-25 
24-53 
11-27 
21-55 

0-82 
38-58 


10000 


2-420 


Bromeis 


5-83 
2218 

612 
20-00 

2-18 

43-58 

cslll 


10000 


4-560 


Webrle. 


1-4 
28-6 

2-6 
10-4 

1-3 
54-6 

1-1 


100-0 
0-458 

8-951 
1-090 


Oengren 


1-68 

2*81 

6*62 

19-35 

10-46 

58-60 


99-52 


•    • 


1-310 


QJogeen. 


3-29 
2-63 
5-38 

19-81 
7-12 

61-06 


99-29 


2-460 


FolUn. 


1-0 

41 

5-1 

18-0 

13-3 

68-1 


99-6 
0-451 

4*826 
0-780 
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Analyses  of  Slags  from  Blast  Fttmaces — continued. 


Provi- 

Rns- 

denoe. 

Rns- 

Cwm, 

Works 

Oowlais. 

Dudley. 

sell's 
Hall. 

Charle- 
roi.Bel. 

sen*s 
Hall. 

Gelyn. 

Ore  used 
Fad  used     . 

Kind  of  iron  made  . 

Analyst 

giam. 

Clay  iron  ores 

o^  the  00 

«1  measures. 

eolLe. 

coke. 

white  forge  pig.  grey  pig.        hot  1 

ilast. 

1                           Iwhitepig 

RUey. 

Percy. 

Forbes. 

Percy.  |  Dick. 

MOMl. 

Ferrous  oxide     . 

308 

6-91 

0-76 

1-27 

0-93 

4-94 

1-00 

19-80 

Manganous  oxide 

102 

1-67 

1-62 

0-40 

2-79 

2-26 

2-20 

1-63 

Alumina    . 

11-66 

15-51 

1613 

14-11 

13-01 

13-05 

12-91 

20-20 

Lime 

3209 

23-81 

32  82 

35-70 

31-43 

32-63 

29-92 

10-19 

Magnesia  . 

3-78 

4-38 

7-44 

7-61 

727 

106 

4-79 

2-90 

Potash 

1-53 

1-98 

1-92 

1-86 

2-60 

2-69 

0-87 

1-10 

Silica 

45-23 

44-88 

38*48 

38-05 

87-91 

42-06 

47-08 

42-96 

Phosphoric  acid . 

.    • 

0-43 

016 

•    . 

•     • 

019 

0-05 

Calcium     . 
Sulphur     . 

104 
0-83 

0-59 
0-47 

1-23 
0-99 

1  0-82 

3-66 

1-03 

1-78 

1-32 

10015 

100-63 

100-54 

99-81 

99-56 

99-81 

100-60 

100-00 

Ratio  of  oxygen  in' 

bases   to   oxygen  • 

0-716 

0-691 

0-99 

l-Ol 

0-953 

0-81 

0-691 

0-822 

in  silica . 

Ratio  of  oxygen  in 

bases   to    oxygen  - 

218 

1-45 

1-85 

209 

216 

1-88 

1-87 

0*929 

in  alumina 

Percentage  of  iron 

2-39 

6-37        0-60 

0-99 

0-62 

3-84 

0-80 

15-40 

The  characters  that  are  generally  considered  to  be  indicatiye  of  the  formation  of  a 
suitable  slag  consist  in  its  being  sufficiently  liquid  to  separate  perfectly  fiom  the 
metal,  thougu  as  it  flows  from  the  furnace  it  is  generally  somewhat  viscous.  When 
solidified,  it  should  not  be  vesicular,  but  compact  and  homogenous^  without  being 
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cither  Teiy  Titrtioas  or  stony.  The  colonr  of  slag  from  blast  fnmacee  yaries  rery 
mudi,  but  does  not  afford  much  indication  of  its  character.  When  charcoal  is  used  aa 
ftiel  the  slag  is  lighter  coloured  than  that  from  furnaces  in  which  coal  or  coke  is  used. 

The  pubUished  analyses  of  blast  foznace  slags  are  Teiy  numerous;  but  comparatively 
few  have  any  real  Tslue,  from  the  absence,  in  most  instances,  of  asxj  statements  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  slags  were  produced.  For  the  eluadation  of  the  pro- 
cesses that  take  place  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ores^  so  far  as  the  formation  of  slsff  is 
concerned,  it  is  essential  that  the  analyses  of  slags  should  not  only  be  numerous,  but 
that  they  should  also  be  accompanied  by  descriptions  of  ihe  kind  of  iron  made,  and 
the  working  condition  of  the  furnace,  as  well  as  of  the  kind  of  ore,  fluxes,  and  fuel  em- 
ployed. l£e  analyses  on  pp.  359  and  360  wiQ  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  character 
of  the  slag  produced  in  iron  smelting. 

In  some  kinds  of  iron  ore  the  reUtion  existing  between  the  silica  and  alumina  is 
very  different  from  that  generally  obtaining  in  the  clay  iron  ores  of  the  coal  measures,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  and  by  reference  to  the  analyses  of  ores. 


Alumina    . 
Lime 

Magnesia  . 
Silica 

Low  Moor. 

Brierly. 

Stiinton. 

Butterlej. 

Pnrkgate. 

Cleveliuid. 

23 
9 
8 

60 

24 
9 

7 
60 

20 
13 
17 
50 

26 

11 

9 

54 

24 
13 
19 

44 

25 
27 
14 
34 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

In  consequence  of  this  difference  and  the  greater  proportion  of  alumina  in  the  ores 
of  the  Cleveland  district,  the  slags  produced  in  smelting  them  are  much  more  stony 
and  less  vitreous  than  those  produced  in  smelting  other  ores.  An  increased  addition 
of  lime  would  not  remove  this  difference,  which  is  due  to  the  deficiency  of  silica  in 
proportion  to  the  alumina  present,  and  is  probably  accompanied  by  a  less  degree  of 
nisibility  of  the  slags.  This  circumstance  will  peihaps  serve  to  account  for  the  appa- 
rent necessity  of  a  very  high  tempeiature  in  the  smelting  of  these  ores,  and  for  the 
Ikilure  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  smelt  them  with  cold  blast.  (I.  L.  Bel^ 
loe,  cii,  p.  95.) 

Analyses  of  Sloffsfrom  CieveUmd  Ores, 


Name  of  works 

Clarence,  Middlesbro*. 

Flue  diwt 

Ore  used  . 

Clay  Iron  ore  nnelted  with  coka  and  hot  blast. 

from  blast 

Analyst  . 

rarnacegas. 

Crowder. 

Clarence  Laboratory. 

Ferric  oxide       .... 

.     . 

•          • 

•        • 

.     . 

8-20 

Ferrous  oxide    .... 

0-72 

3-64 

0-61 

0-32 

Manganous  oxide 

0-35 

1-02 

trace 

0-80 

Zinc  oxide         .... 

.     . 

•        • 

■         • 

.     . 

4-60 

Alumina 

24-69 

20-72 

22-28 

21-70 

16-00 

Lime 

4000 

36-88 

40-45 

38-72 

1215 

Magnesia 

3*55 

4-25 

7-21 

6-10 

0-67 

Potash 

0-46 

0-50 

•     • 

•         • 

0-40 

Soda 

0-99 

•         • 

.     . 

•         • 

6-85 

SiHca 

27-65 

30-40 

27-80 

29-92 

34-82 

Phosphoms        .... 

0-26 

•          • 

.     . 

0-07 

Sulpnur     

1-95 

1-34 

2-00 

1-61 

8-8a 

Chlorine    ..... 

1-56 
5-60 

Water 

100-62 

98-75 

100-35 

99-24 

99-55 

Ratio  of  oxygen  in  bases  to  oxy- 
gen in  silica  .... 

1-675 

2-042 

1-687 

1-600 

Batio  of  oxygen  in  bases  to  oxy- 

1127 

2-394 

1-392 

1*346 

gen  in  alumina 

Percentage  of  Iron     . 

0-560 

2-830 

0-470 

0-250 
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The  preceding  anal^fes  of  slags  from  ftimsces  ia^iHucfa  the  devdand  ores  are  worked, 
will  illnBtrate  the  difference  between  them  and  the  slags  produced  in  other  districbs. 

The  predse  mode  in  which  the  carburation  of  iron  takes  place  in  the  blast  fhmaoe 
is  not  Imown.  From  the  fiust  that  iron  becomes  oarbimitea  when  heated  in  contact 
with  hydrocarbon  gases,  or  eyen  with  carbonic  oxide,  and  since  these  conations  obtain 
in  the  blast  ftunace,  it  is  highly  probable  that  carbnration  may  take  place  before  the 
reduced  iron  reaches  that  part  wnere  there  is  a  temperature  high  enongh  for  Aision. 

The  state  in  which  the  carbon  exists  in  the  iron  obtained  from  the  blast  fiimace 
f^pears  to  depend  very  materially  upon  the  temperature  at  which  fosion  takes  place. 
Ijie  lower  the  temperature  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  the  carbon  combined  with 
the  iron,  and  any  circumstance  which  tends  to  induce  fusion  at  a  low  temperature  is 
almost  inyariably  attended  with  the  production  of  white  iron.  This  is  the  case  when 
charcoal  is  used  as  fuel,  when  the  ore  is  readily  fusible,  and  also  when  it  is  highly 
refractory  and  hss  not  a  suitable  admixture  of  flux  to  determine  fusion.  When  a 
furnace  is  worked  with  a  large  amount  of  ore  in  proportion  to  the  fuel,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  with  a  "  hea^y  burden,*'  and  when  sulphur  is  present  to  any  laige  extent,  there 
is  from  the  same  reason  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  white  iron. 

The  production  of  grey  iron  containing  carbon  in  the  graphitic  condition  appears  to 
require  a  temperature  far  beyond  that  of  mere  fusion,  and  it  is  probable  on  that 
account,  the  introduction  of  carbon  in  this  form  may  be  due  to  action  more  of  a  physical 
than  chemicsl  nature,  and  consist  in  solution  of  the  carbon  by  the  melted  metu  rather 
than  actual  combination.  When  sulphur  is  present  in  any  of  the  materials  used  in 
smelting  iron,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  very  high  temperature  in  order  to  obtain  grey 
iron,  because  the  melting  point  of  iron  is  considerably  lower  when  it  contains  sulphur. 

Besides  the  reduction  of  the  fermginous  oxide  in  llie  ore  and  the  separation  of 
its  earthy  constituents  by  the  formation  of  a  suitable  siUcate,  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  very  high  temperature  at  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  for  the  fusion  of 
these  products.  This  is  effected  by  the  rapid  combustion  of  fuel  undor  the  influence 
of  a  blast  of  air  forced  in  through  the  tuyeres. 

The  kind  of  fuel  employed  in  smelting  iron  ores  has  a  great  influence  both  on  the 
quality  of  the  iron  proauced  and  on  the  mode  of  working.  With  bulky  porous  fuel, 
such  as  charcoal,  combustion  takes  place  more  readily  than  with  the  more  compact  and 
denser  kinds  of  mineral  friel,  and  from  the  greater  liability  of  charcoal  to  cromble  under 
pressure,  the  fdmaces  in  which  it  is  used  are  generally  much  smaller  than  those  worked 
with  coal  or  coke.  But  the  main  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  fuel  as  regards  the 
smelting  of  iron  consists  in  the  relative  freedom  of  charcoal  from  earthy  substances, 
and  its  entire  freedom  from  sulphur  and  phosphoros,  which  are  so  prejudicial  to  the 
quality  of  iron.  Hence  the  greater  purity  of  the  iron  smelted  with  charcoal,  provided 
the  ore  used  be  free  frvm  deleterious  admixtures. 

The  consumption  of  fdel  requisite  in  smelting  iron  for  the  production  of  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  of  frision  far  exceeds  me  amount  requisite  for  the  reduc- 
tion and  carburation  of  the  metal,  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  less  than  half  the 
weight  of  the  iron  produced,  whereas  that  consumed  for  melting  may  amount  to  from 
one  to  two  or  three  tons  per  ton  of  pig  iron  made. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  in  iron  smelting  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  with 
regard  to  the  economical  production  of  the  metal,  and  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to 
reduce  it  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  The  amount  of  fuel  consumed  per  ton  of  pig 
iron  made  varies  considerably,  not  only  according  to  the  kind  of  fuel,  its  calorific  power, 
combustibility,  texture,  etc,  but  also  according  to  numerous  other  circumstances. 
Among  these  the  shape  of  the  furnace  has  an  influence  in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  the 
easjr  and  uniform  descent  of  the  charge  in  the  shaft,  and  less  fuel  is  consumed  in  making 
white  iron  than  in  making  grey  or  foundry  iron,  but  probably  the  most  important  differ- 
ence in  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  that  resulting  from  the  use  of  air  at  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  temperature,  or  air  previously  heatedto  a  temperature  considerably  higher. 

In  charcoal  fUrnaces  the  consumption  per  ton  of  pie  iron  made  is  from  half  a  ton  to 
tWb  tons  and  upwards,  according  as  hot  or  cold  blast  is  used.  In  smelting  with  coal  or 
coke,  the  consumption  is  from  two  to  three  tons  and  upwards  with  cold  blast,  and  from 
23  cwt  to  two  tons  with  hot  blast. 

The  fuel  is  introduced  into  the  famace  at  intervals  alternately  with  the  mixture  of 
ore  and  flux,  and  in  uniform  proportions  termed  the  charge  {Beschiokung ;  lit  de 
fusion),  and  the  relative  proportion  of  fhel  or  of  ore  is  termed  in  either  case  the 
"  yield ; "  sometimes  also  in  tne  case  of  the  ore  it  is  termed  the  "  burden." 

The  total  weight  of  the  charge  per  ton  of  pig  iron  made  will  vary,  according  to  the 
kind  of  ore,  flux,  and  fiiel  used,  from  four  to  five  or  seven  tons  and  upwards,  Timen  the 
materials  are  used  in  the  raw  stato ;  but  by  tM  the  greater  quantity  of  the  mat>erial 
supplied  to  a  blast  furnace  in  smelting  iron,  consists  of  the  air  1^  wMch  combustion  is 
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goppoitad ;  for  taUng  eartxmic  oxide  to  be  the  ultimate  thovgb  not  the  immediate' 
product  of  the  eombiution,  the  quantity  of  air  required  would  amount  to  at  least  five 
times  the  weight  of  the  fael  bumt»  talan^  the  combustible  portion  of  the  fuel  to  be 
equal  to  85  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  allowing  for  the  carbon  oonsnmed  in  carburating 
the  iron.  Consequently  the  total  quanti^^  of  air  supplied  to  blast  furnaces  will  be  as 
follows,  according  to  the  consumption  of  mel  given  alK)ve : 


Fuel  consumed  .        • 
Quantity  of  air  . 

Cubic  feet  at  60^F.    . 

tons.    cwt. 

tons. 

tons. 

per  ton  of  iron  made. 

23 
6     16 

168,038 

2 
10 

292,240 

3 
15 

438,360 

The  greater  part  of  this  air  is  consumed  in  burning  that  portion  of  the  fuel 
ezdusiTely  concerned  in  the  production  of  a  temperature  high  enough  for  effecting 
fusion ;  and  that  part  which  is  consumed  in  the  combustion  of  the  Stel  requisite  for 
the  reduction  of  the  ore  does  not  amount  to  quite  twice  the  weight  of  the  iron  made. 

The  temperature  of  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  discharged  from  blast 
furnaces  differs  according  to  the  kind  of  materials  used  and  their  condition,  the  height 
of  the  shaft,  and  the  mc»e  of  workiiig.  In  the  case  of  charcoal  fumaces,  the  gas  has 
generally  a  temperature  of  from  300^  to  400^  C,  while  that  from  fumaees  work^  with 
coke  or  coal  is  from  550^  to  1000^  C,  according  to  circumstances.  The  whole  of  the 
heat  corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  t£e  gas  discharged  is  waste  heat,  and 
although  it  nas  served  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  process  to  produce  the  high  temperature 
necessaiy  for  fusion  of  the  metal  and  ^ag,  it  is  still  available  for  any  pmpose  to  which 
it  can  he  applied. 

The  great  extent  to  which  the  heat  generatedin  the  smelting  of  iron  ores  is  thus 
dissipated,  without  producing  the  full  useful  effect  of  which  it  is  cimable,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the  gas  discharged  fiom  a  mast  furnace  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  entire  quantity  of  both  air  and  fuel  eonsnmed,  or  ftom 
8  to  17  tons  per  ton  of  pig  iron  made. 

But  besides  the  waste  of  heat  due  to  the  high  temperatmn  of  the  gas  discharged,  there 

is  a  further  and  more  considerable  loss  of  heat^  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  large 

amount  of  carbonic  oxide,  together  with  some  hydrocarbons  and  hydrogen,  and  is  in  ^ 

ordinaiy  cases  sufficiently  combustible  at  the  temperature  at  whidi  it  is  dischazged  to 

take  fire  on  coming  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air  at  the  top  of  the  fomaca    This 

waste  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  to  which  carbonic  oxide  is  produced.    Taking  the 

average  consumption  of  fael  in  iron  smelting  to  be  represented  by  a  quantity  of  carbon 

equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  pig  iron  produced,  if  that  portion  only  which  is 

requisite  for  the  redaction  of  ferric  oxide  be  ultimately  disdiarffed  from  the  furnace  in 

the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  the  quantity  of  fuel  frdly  utilised  in  producing  the  entire 

heating  efSbct  of  which  it  is  capable  wiU  be  only  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole. 

Quantity  of  heat  generated 

by  perfect  coinbuitlon 

or  carbon. 

parts  by  weight 

t  :  0-3214 

Heat  units  .    16160        :        2596  »  6225        :        I. 

Then,  since  the  calorific  power  of  carbon  burnt  to  carbonic  oxide  is  only  about  one* 
third  of  its  odorific  power  when  burnt  to  carbonic  acid,  or  as 

2473        :        8080        -         1        :        3223, 

the  heating  effect  produced  by  the  remaining  five-sixths  of  the  fuel  consumed,  so 
far  as  regards  its  ultimate  condition  when  dischaiged  from  the  furnace^  will  be  less 
than  one-third  the  effect  it  is  capable  of  producing ; 

Quantity  of  heat 

capable  of  being 

ftenerated  by  com- 
bustion of  1*^86  car- 
bon to  cartwnic  acid, 
beat  units. 

13564 


Qnantltyofbeat 
generated  by  com- 
bustion of  1*6786  car- 
bon to  carbonic  oxldA. 
beat  units. 

41511778 


mm        1*6786     X     2473        - 


Dtllbrenee. 
9413 


the  difference  representing  the  heating  effect  capable  of  being  produced  bv  the  carbonic 
oxide^  and  amotmting  to  no  leas  than  58*25  per  cent.]  of  the  whole  heating  effect 
capable  of  being  produced  by  the  fuel  consumed. 

^  So  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  condition  in  which  the  products  of  combustion  are 
discharged  from  a  blast  f^ace,  the  only  portion  of  the  fuel  consumed  so  as  not  to  be 
further  available  as  a  source  of  heat,  is  that  equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  the  iron  in 
the  ore,  and,  supposing  the  metal  to  be  contained  in  the  ore  in  the  state  of  the  ferric 
oxide,  it  would  he  only  about  one«-thizd  the  weight  <tf  the  iron  made,  or  16  per  cent. 
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of  Ihe  ftiel  coiummecL  The  greater  part  of  the  heat  oorreepondiiig  to  the  remaimxig 
84  per  cent,  of  fuel  ooneumed  leaves  the  fhmaoe  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  gsB  as 
sensible  heat,  or  as  heat  capable  of  being  generated  by  combustion,  and  is  still  aTulable 
for  heating  purposes. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  large  difference  between  thi»  amount  of  fuel  fully  utilised 
and  that  which  still  remains  available  as  a  source  of  heat  after  its  combustion  in  the 
blast  furnace,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  large  amount  of  fuel  consumed  in  iron 
smelting,  as  compared  with  the  amount  which  is  fully  utilised,  does  not,  in  the  blast 
furnace,  ezerdse  its  full  heating  power.  For  though  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole 
heat  generated  is  rendered  latent  by  the  fusion  of  the  metal,  &c.,  the  whole  of  it  is 
required  for  producing  the  temperature  at  which  those  changes  take  place ;  that  part 
wmch  passes  off  in  the  gas  does  not  indicate  a  useless  consumption  of  fuel,  and  can  only 
be  regiurded  as  waste  heat,  in  so  far  as  it  is  allowed  to  escape  without  being  turned  to 
such  farther  advantage  as  it  is  still  capable  ofl 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tuyeres,  the  Aiel  is  burnt,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  blast,  to  carbonic  add,  generating  the  full  amount  of  heat  corresponding 
to  its  calorific  power,  and  producing  there  the  greatest  increase  of  temperature  it  is 
capable  of  producing  when  burnt  with  atmospheric  air.    (See  Fttsl,  ii  726.) 

It  is  at  this  part  of  the  furnace  that,  while  the  fuel  is  being  consumed,  the  reduced 
metal  and  the  earthy  substances  mixed  with  it  are  rapidly  melted,  and,  falling  down 
into  the  hearth,  make  room  for  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  materials  in  the  shaft  of  the  furnace 
to  sink  down  and  undergo  the  same  change,  while  the  gaseous  products  ascend  and 
communicate  their  heat  to  the  materials  in  the  higher  part  of  the  shaft. 

When  the  iron  ore  smelted  contains  carbonic  acid  or  water,  and  has  not  been 
previously  calcined,  those  substances  will  be  separated  during  the  descent  of  the  charge 
in  the  shaft,  and  will  mix  with  the  products  of  combustion.  This  will  also  be  the  case 
with  the  carbonic  add  of  the  limestone  used  as  a  flux,  and  if  coal  be  used  as  fud  its 
Tolatilisable  portion  will  likewise  be  expelled,  and  mix  with  the  ascending  gas. 

In  proportion  as  the  extent  of  this  admixture  is  greater,  the  gas  will  have  a  lower 
heating  power  when  burnt,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  water-vapoDr  in  the  blast  furnace  gas,  by  previous  calcination  of  the 
ore  and  limestone,  whenever  the  gas  is  to  be  used  as  fueL 

As  a  consequence  of  the  different  phydcal  conditions  of  the  products  resulting  from 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  smdting  iron  ores,  those  products  are  oontinuousfy  dis- 
diarged  fiom  the  blast  furnace  in  a  maimer  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  the 
raw  materials  are  supplied  to  it ;  the  melted  iron  and  slag  flowing  out  at  the  bottom, 
while  gas  escapes  from  the  top  or  throat  of  the  furnace. 

In  condderinff  more  minutely  the  conditions  under  which  these  products  are  formed, 
and  the  diemicid  nature  of  the  changes  from  which  they  result,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  air  suppli^  to  the  furnace  as  it  passes  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top. 

The  direct  and  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  in  all  caserj  confined  within  a  com- 
parativdy  small  portion  of  the  furnace,  and  in  furnaces  workec'i  with  charcoal  it  extends 
only  bo  a  short  distance  above  the  level  of  the  tuyeres.  Beyond  that  portion  of  the 
furnace,  heat  is  communicated  to  the  materials  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  by  the 
ascending  heated  gaseous  product  of  combustion,  consistirig  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  being  proportionally  reduced  thereby 
as  it  passes  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  But  since  the  materials  in  that  part  at 
the  iumace  immediately  above  the  region  of  combustio^a  are  at  a  high  red  heat^  the 
carbonic  add  enters  into  combination  with  a  farther  quantity  of  carbK)n,  and  is  con- 
verted perhaps  entirely  into  carbonic  oxide,  its  volume  being  thereby  doubled.  This 
reaction  being  attended  with  a  considerable  absorption  of  heat  (see  Fuel,  iL  727),  the 
temperature  of  that  part  of  the  fhmace  where  it  takes  place,  though  still  very  hi^h, 
must  be,  on  that  account,  much  lower  than  it  is  within  the  region  of  direct  combustion 
near  the  tuyeres. 

The  following  analyses  of  gas,  taken  from  different  heights  in  the  shafts  of  blast 
furnaces,  will  serve  in  some  degree  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  changes  resulting  from 
the  reaction  taking  place  between  the  solid  and  gaseous  materials  contained  in  tiie 
furnace,  and  Jiffs.  587  and  688  represent  the  shape  of  two  of  the  ftimaces  from  which 
the  gases  were  taken. 

The  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  process,  for  there  is  eveir  reason  to  condder  that  the  reduction  of  the  iron  ore 
as  it  descends  towards  the  boshes  of  the  furnace,  is  effected  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  by 
this  gas,  aided  perhaps  in  some  cases,  by  hydrocarbon  vapour  or  gas  produced  from 
the  &d  by  the  action  of  heat  Previously  to  this,  no  alteration  of  the  relative  pro- 
portion existing  by  weight  or  volume,  between  nitrogen  and  oxysen  in  atmospheric 
air,  would  be  effected  either  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  or  by  the  subsequent 
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Analyses  of  Qazfnym  Blast  Furnaces, 


Name  of  Works, &c. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 


d  8  U 


no 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


I 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


k^£SSr25 


J§1a.§l 


Depth 

below 

the 

mouth. 


feet 

5 

8 
11 
14 
17 
20 
28 
24 
84 


4 
9 


46 


8 
4-5 

6 
7<l 

9 
12 
16 


Nitro. 
gen. 


56-35 
54-77 
62-67 
60-95 
66-49 
60-46 
68-28 
66-76 
68-06 


67-06 
56-64 
69-64 
62-46 
61-67 
61-16 
61-34 
54-63 


62-34 
62-26 
66-29 
62-47 
63-89 
61-46 
64*58 


64-43 
62-66 
63-20 
64-28 
66*12 
64-97 


57-79 
67-80 
68-16 
6914 
60-64 
63-07 
66*08 


57*22 
58-56 
60-92 
60-89 
63-04 
6306 
61-22 
58-17 


Carbo- 
nic add 


Percentage  compotUion  by  measure. 
Car. 


66*62 
64-39 
6607 
57*84 
67-87 
61-61 


70-50 
71-36 
68-81 
66-66 
66-34 


7-77 

9*42 

9-41 

910 

12-48 

10-82 

8*19 

1008 


bonic 
oxide. 


11-39 
11-39 
9*86 
1-54 
1-08 
1-13 
0-10 


8-77 
11*14 
8*32 
3-44 
8-60 
7-57 
5*97 


22-20 

18-21 

12-45 

4-27 

8*50 

6-69 


12*88 

13*96 

18*76 

8*86 

2-23 

0-81 


12-01 
11-95 
4*14 
4-23 
0*49 
0*07 

0-93 


12-69 
14-46 
9-65 
7*54 
3*81 
0*21 


16-39 

17-80 

9-60 

2-68 

11-60 


25-97 
20-24 
23*16 
19-32 
18*77 
19-48 
26-97 
26-19 
37*43 


Blarth* 
gas. 


28-61 
28-93 
28-06 
33-88 
36*20 
36-36 
36*30 
46*08 


24*20 
22-24 
25*77 
80-08 
29-27 
26-99 
26-61 


8-04 
16*33 
18*67 
2917 
20-28 
26*38 


23*51 
22-24 
22-66 
2818 
83*64 
36*01 
41-69 


24*65 
2386 
31-66 
31-34 
3506 
36*47 
37-66 
39-86 


26-24 
23-62 
28-82 
80*03 
34-28 
36-39 


13-11 
10-89 
21-59 
30-66 
20-06 


8*76 
8-23 
4*68 
6*64 
4*31 
4-40 
1-64 
2*33 


0-20 

1*48 
1-43 
033 
0-29 
0*25 
0*07 


3-36 
3-10 
404 
2*24 
1*07 
3-84 
1*88 


3-87 
1*28 
1-27 
1-23 
1*18 


0  93 
1*33 
0-34 
0-77 
0-36 
0*31 
010 
0-25 


OleAaot 


0*43 
0-86 
0-95 
1*57 
1*38 


Hydro- 
gen. 


Cyan- 

ugeo. 


6*73 
6-49 
9-33 
12-42 
7-62 
4-83 
4-92 
6-66 
3-18 


2*74 
3-04 
0*97 
0-69 
1*72 
2-08 
2-01 
0*26 


1-33 
1-27 
0*68 
1*77 
217 
0-15 
1*06 


1*46 
2*63 
4-61 
1*06 
3-29 
2-96 


6-82 
600 
6-44 
3  82 
3-59 
1*92 
1*42 


6*19 
4-31 
3-04 
2*77 
1-06 
1*09 
1-13 
0-79 


6-25 
7-63 
6-66 
4-59 
4-04 
1-79 


1*34 


Ratio  of 

oxygen 

to  nitrO' 

gen. 

0-374 
0-376 
0*418 
0*868 
0*876 
0-340 
0*871 
0-381 
0-322 

0-460 


0-301 

0-412 
0*334 

0*296 
0-286 

0-296 

0*413 
0-293 
0*290 

0-484 

0-887 
0-279 

0*424 
0-327 
0*206 

0*859 
0-468 

0  891 

6*298 
0-326 

0-296 
0-270 
0-327 
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production  of  carbonic  oxide.  But  by  the  redaction  of  the  ore  resulting  from  the  reaetioii 
of  carbonic  oxide  with  ferrous  or  feirio  oxides  at  a  high  temperature,  carbonic  add  is 

again  produced  equal  in  volume  to  the 


Fig.  688. 


F^,  687- 


carbonic  oxide  undergoing  the  change,  and 
the  effinst  of  this  transfer  of  ox]rgen  from 
the  solid  to  the  gaseous  contents  ot  the 
furnace  would  be  to  produce  a  proportion- 
ate alteration  of  the  ratios  existins  be- 
tween both  the  relative  weights  and  vo- 
lumes of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  How- 
ever, the  influence  exercised  by  this  change 
on  the  composition  of  the  eas  passing 
upwards  through  the  fiimaoe  will  be  slight; 
for,  since  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  smelt- 
ing iron  ores  so  fur  exceeds  the  amount 
that  would  be  chemically  sufficient  for 
the  mere  reduction  of  the  ferric  oxide, 
and  since  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of 
the  carbon  consumed  passes  into  the  state 
of  carbonic  oxide  at  some  part  of  the  fur- 
nace not  far  above  the  level  of  the  tuyeres, 
it  follows  that  the  extent  to  which  car- 
bonic acid  is  produced  by  the  reaction  be- 
tween ferric  oxide  and  carbonic  oxide  must 
be  small  compared  with  the  total  amount 
of  carbonic  oxide  produced  in  the  operar 
tion;  and,  in  fact,  taking  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  to  be  at  the  rate  of  2  pounds 
carbon  to  I  pound  of  pig  iron  made,  only 
one-sixth  part  of  the  carbonic  oxide  formed 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  fomace,  would 
be  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  the 
reduction  of  the  iron  in  the  ore  from  the 
state  of  ferric  oxide,  taking  place  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  furnace. 

Most  probably  the  reduction  of  ferric 
oxide  bv  carbonic  oxide  takes  place  pro- 
gressively, and  since  the  temperature  re- 
quisite does  not  exceed  that  of  dull  i^ition  it  may  extend  over  a  considerable  range 
in  the  descending  column  of  materials,  in  proportion  to  the  temperatare  prevailing 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace. 

From  the  relation  existing  between  the  calorific  power  of  iron  and  that  of  carbonic 
oxide  (see  Heat,  p.  105),  it  is  probable  that  the  reduction  of  ferric  oxide  by  carbonic 
oxide,  generates  a  certain  amount  of  heat>  since  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the 
combastion  of  iron  is  less  than  that  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbonic  oxide 
requisite  for  its  reduction  from  the  state  of  ferric  oxide.    Thus : 


Norwegian 
charcoal  blast 
furnace. 


English  blast 
furnace. 
Alfreton, 

Derbyshire. 


Quantity  of  heat  generated 

by  combustion  o(0r7i  lb. 

carbonic  oxide, 

heat  units. 

1802*25 


Quantity  of  heat  generated  by  com- 
bustion of  1  lb.  iron  to  ferric  oxide, 
heat  units. 

1582 


Diffemice. 
220 


Unless,  therefore,  the  thermal  e£fect  of  the  combustion  of  carbonic  oxide  by  the 
condensed  oxygen  in  ferric  oxide,  be  different  from  that  of  its  combustion  by  gaseous 
oxygen,  this  clusmge  would  be  attended  with  an  increase  of  temperature.  But  in  any 
case  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  other  cause  operative  in  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  upper  part  of  the  blast  furnace  save  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the  ascending 
eas  to  the  colder  materials  supplied  ftom  time  to  time  at  the  top,  as  the  charge 
descends,  and — ^if  hydratedor  carbonated  ores,  or  limestone,  or  fuel  containing  volatilisable 
substance,  be  used— the  absorption  of  heat  accompanying  the  change  of  water  into 
Tapour  and  of  carbonic  acid  into  gas. 

Consequently,  the  maintenance  of  a  high  temperature  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  blast 
furnace  must  have  the  effect  of  preparing  the  materials  constituting  the  charge,  for 
passing  rapidly  through  that  stage  of  the  process  taking  place  near  the  level  of  the 
tuyeres,  which,  as  regards  the  present  system  of  working,  consists  probably  in  the  mere 
fhsion  of  the  metal  and  slac,  and  the  combustion  of  the  remaining  fiiel.  Accordingly, 
a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  material  in  the  chaige  would  admit  of  a  given 
temperature  being  maintained  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fdmace  with  a  less  consumption 
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of  fbel;  and  since  the  time  ooenpied  in  heating  the  materials  in  the  fiirnaoe  to  such  a 
temperature  as  will  detennine  their  fusion  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity 
of  materials  to  be  heated,  and  inversely  proportionate  to  the  temperature  of  ihe 
ascending  gas,  other  conditions  being  equal,  such  a  reduction  would  also  admit  of  an 
increase  m  the  rate  of  working  or  prodoofcion  of  the  blast  fiiznaoe,  and  thus  effect  a 
saving  of  both  time  ana  fuel. 

Then,  since  the  consumption  of  fuel  over  and  above  that  requisite  for  the  reduction 
of  the  ore,  and  equivalent,  as  already  shown,  to  about  one-third  the  weight  of  iron 
produced,  is  incmred  diieflv  in  order  to  effect  the  fusion  of  the  charge,  it  follows  that 
any  mode  o£  sopplying  the  heat  requisite  for  this  purpose,  otherwise  than  by  the  com- 
bustion of  ftiel  m  the  furnace,  would  admit  of  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  fuel  suppUed 
in  the  charge,  and,  what  is  still  more  important^  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  supply 
of  air.  As  a  consequence  of  that  twofold  induction,  a  smaller  quantify  of  heat  would  suffice 
to  bring  the  charge  to  a  given  temperature  in  a  shorter  time.  The  greater  the  substi- 
tution of  the  extraneous  source  of  heat  for  the  combustion  of  fadl  in  the  furnace,  the 
nearer  would  be  the  approximation  of  the  amount  of  fuel  requisite  in  the  ehaige 
to  that  TninimTifn  limit  which  is  necessary  fat  the  reduction  of  the  ore^  and  the  greater 
would  be  the  utilisation,  in  the  blast  furnace,  of  the  fuU  calorifle  and  redocing  power  of 
thefueL 

These  considerations  will  serve  to  illustnto  the  principlfi  of  the  economy,  both  in 
time  and  ftiel,  resulting  ftom  the  use  of  hot  blast  in  iron  smelting.  The  apparently 
paradoxical  result  of  a  greater  thermal  effect  being  produced  by  a  less  consumption  of 
fuel  hss  given  rise  to  a  vast  deal  of  misconception  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  has 
even  led  to  the  entire  denial  of  any  advantage  attending  uie  use  of  hot  biast. 

In  smelting  iron  ores  with  mineral  fuel,  which  almost  always  contains  sulphur,  a  por- 
tion of  this  substance  is  retained  by  the  slag,  probably  in  the  state  of  calcium-sulphide ; 
but  the  pig  iron  generally  contains  some  sulphur,  and  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the 
amount  to  the  smallest  practicable  limit.  TIm  means  that  are  considered  to  be  capable 
of  effectiiig  this  object  are,  increasing  the  proportion  of  lime  in  the  slag,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  materials  containing  manganese^  both  of  which  appear  to  determine  the  separa- 
tion of  a  larger  portion  of  nilphur  in  the  slag. 

The  amount  oi  silicon  in  pig  iron  appears  also  to  be  influenced  by  the  proportion  of 
lime  in  the  chaise.  At  the  high  temperature  obtained  in  smelting  with  hot  hiasU  silica 
is  reduced,  in  afi  probability,  to  a  ^ater  extent  than  is  general^  the  case  with  cold 
blast,  and  the  presence  of  an  additional  amount  of  Ume  may  render  that  reduction  more 
difficult ;  but  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject  are  not  sufficiently 
decisive  to  show  that  this  is  really  the  case. 

The  pig  iron  obtained  by  smelting  phosphatic  ores  almost  invariably  contains  the 
greater  ^rt  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  ore.  Experiments  made  on  this  subject  by 
Messrs.  J?rice  and  Nicholson  (Phil  Mag.  Dec.  1855)  show  that  this  is  not  due  to 
the  influence  of  hot  blast,  as  had  been  supposed ;  but  that  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
easy  reducibility  of  phosphoric  acid.  Their  investigations  also  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  separation  of  phosphorus  in  the  slag  is  closely  connected  with  the  partial  re- 
duction of  uie  ore,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  ferrous  oxide  in  the  slag;  and 
that  the  production  of  iron  firee  from  phosphorus  from  phosphatic  ores,  such  as  bog 
iron  ore,  mvolves  a  large  waste  of  iron  in  this  way,  whereas  by  the  perfect  reduction  of 
the  ore,  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  phosphorus  passes  into  the  iron.  As  yet  no 
means  of  preventing  this  result  are  known,  and  at  the  present  time  the  elimination  of 
phosphorus  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  problems  connected  with  the  che- 
mistry of  iron  smelting* 

The  investigation  of  this  and  similar  subjects  is,  however,  attended  with  very  great 
difficulty.  The  nature  of  the  operations  by  which  iron  is  produced  do  not  readily 
admit  of  being  conducted  experimentally ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  essentia  that  any  investigation  of  the  processes  involved  in  those  operations 
should  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Consequently,  though  numerous  attempts  have 
been  made,  both  by  iron  smelters  and  chemists,  to  investigate  the  chemistry  of  this 
art,  and  thoueh  in  many  instances  their  labours  have  been  well  directed  and  to  some 
extent  fruitfiu,  still  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  far 
less  than  what  is  needed ;  and  without  in  the  least  detracting  fM>m  the  merit  of  some 
who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject,  it  may  be  said  that^  considering  the 
national  importance  of  this  manu&cture,  as  weU  as  the  ma^itude  of  the  interests 
concerned,  the  chemical  contributions  made  during  the  last  thirty  years  to  its  elucida- 
tion and  improvement  have  been  in  the  highest  dojfftee  meagre^  desultory,  and  unsatis- 
mctory*  S.  S.  P. 

IBOWi  JLL&OT8  OV.  The  alloys  of  iron  are  not  fbr  the  most  part  of  much  im- 
portance. The  softer  metals,  silver,  sine,  tan,  antimony,  &c.  acquire  greater  hardness, 
and  sometimes  greater  tenacity,  by  taking  up  a  few  piurts  in  a  thoosand  of  iron.    True 
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aUoys  of  iron  may  be  prepared  by  fbnng  different  metaLi  with  iron  wire,  in  a  bltft 
ftimaoe,  a  email  qnantity  of  ferric  ojdde  being  added  to  deearboniae  the  iron. 

1.  An  alloy  of  iron  and  alumin  inm  nearly  in  the  proportion  Al'Fe,  is  obtained  by 
melting  10  pts.  alnmininm  and  6  pts.  fezrona  chloride  with  20  pta.  of  a  mixture  of 
the  diloridea  of  potaaainm  and  aodimn  in  equivalent  proportionfl,  and  treating  the  re- 
sulting crystalline  regnlua  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid.  The  alloy  then  remains  in 
iron-coloured  six-sided  prisms;  it  is  attacked  by  hydrochloric  add,  and  aoda-ley 
extracts  from  it  a  small  quantity  of  aluminium  (Michel,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm.  cxv.  104). 
See  also  AxummuK  (L  156).  The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Indian  steel  known  under 
the  name  of  "woots"  has  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  aluminium  in  it ;  but  there 
is  room  for  doubting  whether  this  is  the  case  (raraday  and  Stodart»  Quart  Joum. 
of  Science,  1819-20,  ix.  820 ;  Karsten,  Eisenkuttenkunde,  L  484).    (See  Shol.)      . 

2.  With  Antimony  (i.  316). 

8.  With  Arsenic  Arsenical  Iron,  Arsenosiderite. — ^Two  compounds  of  arsenic 
and  iron,  Fe^As'  and  FeSAs,  known  hj  these  names,  occur  as  natural  minerals.  They 
appear  to  be  isomorphous,  forming  tnmetric  crystals,  in  which  ooP  :  ooP  m  111^  30' 
(&reg),  122^  (Q.  Bose)^  deayage  rather  distinct  in  one  direction;  also  masaiye. 
Hardness  «  5 — 5*5.  Specoflcgrayity,  from  6*80  to  8*71.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  between 
ailyer-white  and  steel-grey.  Streak  greyish  black.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  Heated 
in  a  glass  tube,  they  yield  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic ;  on  charcoal  before  the 
blowpipe,  they  give  off  arsenical  fumes  and  leave  magnetic  globules.  Kitric  add  dis- 
solves them  with  separation  of  arsenious  add. 

Arsenical  iron  always  contains  sulphur,  generally  between  1  and  2  per  cent. ;  a 
specimen  from  Gkier,  in  the  Ersgebirge,  contains  6  per  cent.  If  this  be  reckoned  as 
arsenical  pyrites  (mispickel),  Fe*AsS,  the  remainder  is  fbund  to  contain,  in  the  lighter 
varieties  (specific  gravity  6*24 — 7*00),  from  67*4  to  68*4  per  cent  arsenic^  and  32-6  to 
81-6  iron,  aereeing  nearly  with  the  formula  Fe^As*,  which  requires  66*8  As  and  33*2  Fe; 
and  in  the  heavier  varieties  (specific  gravity  6*80  to  8*71),  from  71*35  to  73*49  arsenic^ 
and  27*88  to  26*51  iron,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  FeAs,  which  requires 
72-84  As  and  27*16  Fe.  {Bammelwers^s  MineralchemU,  p.  19.) 

Arsenical  iron  occurs,  assodated  with  oopper>nickel,  at  Schladming  in  Strjrria ;  with 
serpentine  at  Bdchenstein  in  Silesia,  and  at  Loling,  near  Hiittenberg,  m  Oannthia,  in  a 
bed  of  spathic  iron  ore,  assodated  with  bismuth  and  soorodite;  at  Grder  in  the  Eizgebiige ; 
in  Bedrard  County,  Pensylvania,  and  in  Bandolph  County,  North  Carolina^  where  a 
mass  was  found,  weighing  nearly  two  pounds.     (Dana,  iL  61.) 

Gehlen,  by  melting  54  pts.  iron  with  108  pts.  arsenic  in  a  closed  vessel,  obtained  an 
arsenide  of  iron,  havmg  nearly  the  compodtion  Fe'As ;  it  was  white,  brittle,  and  very 
easily  pulverised.    Arsenical  cast  iron  (see  ante,  p.  335). 

4.  With  Bismuth. — ^An  alloy  prepared  by  melting  together  8  pts.  bismuth  and  1 
pt  iron  is  still  magnetic. 

5.  With  Copper.    (See  ii.  42.) 

6.  With  Gold. — 1  pt.  iron  forms  wilih  \  pt  gold  a  silver-white  alloy ;  with  1  pt 
gold,  a  grey  alloy. 

7.  With  Leao. — ^The  two  metals  unite  with  difficulty  when  fused  together,  fbrmiiur 
two  alloys,  arranged  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  containing  but  very  little  iron,  and 
the  upper  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead  (Morveau).  By  reducing  a  slag  con- 
taining lead  and  iron  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  Biewend  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiii. 
252)  obtained  a  wdl-fbsed  alloy,  which  waa  hard,  almost  perfectly  brittle,  lustrous,  and 
magnetic ;  it  had  a  light  steel-grey  colour,  a  fine-grained  l*"*"»«>y  fracture,  and  con- 
tained 96*76  per  cent  of  iron  and  8*24  of  lead. 

8.  With  manganese. — Cast  iron,  alloyed  with  manganese^  becomes  white  and  more 
brittle ;  when  the  proportion  of  manganese  amounts  to  22  per  cent  the  iron  oeaaes  to 
exhibit  magnetic  properties.    (Musnet) 

9.  With  Mercury. — ^An  amalgam  of  iron  with  mercury  is  described  by  Joule.  (Brit 
Ass.  Beports,  1850,  p.  55.)    See  Hbboubt. 

10.  With  Molybdenum. — Molybdide  of  iron  is  bluish-grey,  hard,  brittle^,  fine- 
grained, and  magnetic ;  fusible  before  the  blowpipe  when  formed  of  equal  parts  of  the 
two  metals,  but  not  so  when  formed  of  2  pts.  molybdenum  and  1  pt  iron. 

Tdxaj  samples  of  the  so-called  *'  bears  '*  {Eiaen-^auen)  or  metaUic  masses  found  in  the 
hearths  of  blast  fiimaces  in  which  copper  is  smelted,  as  at  Mansfield  (ii.  31),  likewise 
oonrist  of  iron  allpyed  chiefl]^  with  molybdenum ;  a.  Bear  from  the  upper  works  at 
Eisleben,  obtained  in  the  fiision  of  bituminous  marl-slate  in  smeldng  furnaces.  «. 
Fine-grained.  $,  Coarse-grained  (Heine,  J.  i>r.  Chem.  ix.  176).— 5.  The  so-called  Mag- 
deburg meteoric  iron,  containing  slag  mixed  with  bronse-yellow  copper-dnder ;  probabfy 
the  bear  frv>m  a  copper  tonaoe.  a  is  the  analysis  of  a  fine-grainedsample,  3  of  a  coarse- 
grained aample,  oy  Strom^r  (Pogg  Ann.  xxviii.  551);  y  is  the  analysis  by 
Wehrle  (Zeitochr.  Phys.  v.W.iii.  168). — e.  Bear  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  th^ 
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TotAe  Hntte  in  the  Han,  examined  by  Wiggens  (Pogg.  zzviiL  566).    d.  Bear  found 
undeiground  at  Lauchatadt  (Steinberg,  J.  pr.  Chem.  zviii.  379.) 

a,  a.        a,  /3.  b,  a.  h,  p.  b,  y,  c,  d. 

Iron        .        .        .      67*91      73*26  74*60  7677  7311  8114  60  to  80 

Moljbdennm  .        .      28*49        913  1019        9*97  6*28  1*08  10  to  30 

Manganese 0*01  002  0*12  0*14 

Cobalt     .        .        •        0*67        0*77  3*07        3-25  4*16  2*40  trace 

Nickel     .        .        •        3-42        463  1*28        1*16  0*84  trace  1  to  6 

Copper   .        .        .        2-46        1*79  4*32  3*40  6*34  7*69  2  to  4 

Silver .  .     .  ,    .  trace 

Calcimn 0*29  trace 

SiUcon 0-39  0*36  1*83  1*94 

Carbon   .        ,        .        0*87        1-42  0*48        0*38  1*20  0*69  trace 

AiBenic 2  47        1*40  2*70  1*82 

Fhosphoms     .        .        8*62        606  2*27        1*26  1*38  0*81  2  to  6 

Solphur.        .        .        0*60        009  0*92        206  2*94  0*62  trace 

9r98      9^04     10^^    100-00      98*90      98^ 

11.  Widi  NickeL-^Iron  and  nickel  melt  together  with  facility,  forming  alloys,  Bome 
of  which  do  not  rust  bo  easily  as  iron  itself.  An  alloy  of  1  pt  iron  with  0*03  nid^el  is 
white,  of  spedilc  grarity  7*80,  as  extensible  as  iron,  and  less  liable  to  rust.  1  pt.  iron 
with  0*1  nickel  has  a  greyish-white  to  yellowish  colour,  specific  gravity  7*86,  is  less 
extensible  than  iron,  but  rusts  less  easily.  1  pt.  iron  and  1 J  pt.  nickel  form  a  grey, 
rather  hard,  perfectly  extensible,  and  magnetic  alloy. 

Meteoric  iron  consists  chiefly  of  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel  (See  p.  336;  also 
Metboritbs.) 

12.  With  JPalladium,  iron  forms  a  brittle  aUoy.  (Faraday  and  Stodart,  PhiL 
Trans.  1822,  p.  264.) 

13.  With  Platinum. — ^Equal  weights  of  platinum  and  iron  heated  before  the  oxy« 
hydrogen  blowpipe  unite,  with  viyid  emission  of  sparks,  and  form  a  shining,  yery  hard 
and  malleable  alloy,  which  is  scarcely  touched  by  the  file.  In  equal  volumes,  the  two 
metals  yield  a  brittle  button  (Clarke).  Combination  does  not  take  place  in  the  heat 
of  an  ordinary  fire  .(Lewis,  G-ehlen).  An  alloy  of  99  pts.  iron  and  1  pt.  platinum  is 
Bot  attacked  by  ordinary  nitric  acid.    (Schonbein,  Pogg.  Ann.  zlii  17.) 

When  equal  weights  of  iron  and  platinum  are  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  the 
excess  of  acid  dispelled  by  evaporation,  the  solution  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the 
washed  precipitate  reduced  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  at  a  low  red  heat,  an  alloy  of  iron 
and  platinum  is  obtained,  which  immediately  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air.  If  this 
alloy,  without  being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  air,  so  that  no  combustion 
may  take  ^lace,  be  thrown  into  hydrochloric  acid — ^which  dissolves  part  of  the  iron 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen — and  the  residue  washed  with  water,  there  remains  a 
black  heavy  powder,  containing  80*1  per  cent,  platinum  to  19*9  iron  (which  may  be 
dissolved  out  by  boiling  nitric  acid)  together  with  a  trace  of  moisture,  but  no  hydrogen. 
This  residue  takes  fire  in  the  air  considerably  below  a  red  heat,  and  bums  with 
emission  of  sparks.  Sometimes  the  combustion  begins  at  the  hottest  part  and  spreads 
through  the  mass  with  a  red  light,  as  in  the  burning  of  tinder ;  after  the  combustion, 
the  powder  is  found  to  have  giuned  1  per  cent,  in  weight  (Boussingault,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  m  liii.  441.) 

Cartide  of  Platinum  and  Iron. — a.  9  pts.  platinum  and  2  pts.  steel  form  a  perfect 
alloy,  which  does  not  tarnish  on  exposure  to  the  air;  specific  gravity  16*68.  JB.  The 
alloy  of  1  pt  platinum  to  1  pt  steel  takes  a  high  polish,  does  not  tarnish,  exhibits  a 
highly  crystallme  structure  on  the  surface,  and  has  a  density  of  9*862.  7.  1  pt  pla- 
tinum and  8  pts.  steel  form  a  finely  damasked  alloy.  9.  1  platinum  to  10  steel ;  specific 
gravity  8*1.  #.  1  pt.  platinum  to  67  pts.  steel:  the  best  adapted  for  cutting  instru- 
ments. C  1  P^  platinum  to  100  pts.  steel :  of  uniform  surface,  and  beautiful  fracture ; 
not  so  hard  as  silver«steel,  but  much  tougher,  and  therefore  specially  adapted  to  many 
purposes.  9.  1  pt  platinum  to  200  steel :  damasked  alloy,  very  well  adapted  for  razors 
(B  riant).  Steel  alloyed  with  a  smaUquantity  of  platinum  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric 
add  much  more  quickly  than  pure  steel  Tlus  increase  of  solubility  is  produced  even 
^7  "As  P^  ^  platmum,  and  is  strongest  with  a  quantity  between  ^  and  -A^.  With  -^^ 
of  platinum,  the  solubility  is  perceptibly  less ;  steel  alloyed  with  one>half  platinum  does 
not  dissolve  more  quickly  than  pure  steel ;  and  a  compound  of  2  pts.  steel  with  9  pla- 
tinum is  not  at  all  affected  by  (ulute  sulphuric  acid.  These  alloys  exhibit  the  same  re* 
lations  towards  other  dilute  acids. 

When  a  com{)ound  of  100  pts.  of  steel  with  1  pt  of  platinum  (or  of  any  other  metal 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid)  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  the  undissolved  portion, 

Vol.  m.  B  B 
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containing  platinnni,  iron,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  a  black 
residue  is  left.  This  latter  substance,  when  heated  to  200^,  detonates  slightly,  pro- 
ducing a  foint  light,  but  if  gradually  heated,  decomposes  with  detonation  :  it  dissolves 
in  nitromuriatic  acid,  yielding  a  solution  containing  a  larger  portion  of  platinum,  with 
but  little  iron.  (Faraday  and  Stodart.  PhiL  Trans.  1822,  p.  267,  and  Quart. 
Joum.  p.  329.) 

Cast  iron  and  platinum  form  a  dark,  malleable,  very  hard  alloy. 

14.  With  Potassium. — ^An  alloy  having  nearly  the  composition  Fe*K,  is  obtained 
by  igniting  12  pts.  iron  filings  with  8  pts.  pulverised  tartar ;  it  has  the  aspect  of  bar- 
iron,  is  very  hard ;  can  be  forged  and  welded,  but  oxidises  very  rapidly  in  air  and 
water.  (Gay-Lussac  and  ThenUrd,  Recherchea Fhysico-ChimiqueSy i.  238;  Calvert, 
Phil.  Mag.  Oct.  1865.) 

16.  With  Bh odium. — 1  pt.  rhodium  and  1  pt.  steel  form  an  alloy  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  9-176,  and  a  very  fine  colour  ana  surface  for  metallic  mirrors ;  it 
does  not  tarnish  in  the  air.  An  aUoy  of  1  pt.  liiodium  and  60  to  100  steel  is  vezy 
hard,  tolerably  tough,  requires  for  tempering  a  temperature  higher  by  89^  than  com- 
mon steel,  and  by  17°  than  Indian  steel.    (Faraday  and  Stodart,  loc.  cit  p.  329.) 

16.  With  Silver. — Iron  is  said  to  take  np  a  small  quantity  of  silver  when  melted 
with  it. 

»  17.  With  Tin. — ^When  iron  and  tin  are  heated  to  redness  together,  there  is  formed :  a. 
An  alloy  of  22  pts.  tin  and  1  iron,  somewhat  harder  than  tin,  and  m'agnetic ;  and  below 
it :  h,  A  compound  of  2  pt«.  iron  and  1  pt.  tin  (nearly  Fe*8n),  which  is  white,  very  hard, 
slightly  malleable,  and  difficult  of  fusion :  this  constitutes  tinned  Iron-plate.-^-In  cast- 
iron  retorts  in  which  the  tin-amalgam  used  for  silvering  miRors  is  continually  distilled, 
for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the  mercury,  an  alloy  of  tin  and  iron  is  formed,  amounting 
to  between  1  and  2  per  cent,  of  the  tin  obtained :  when  the  tin  is  poured  out  of  the 
retorts,  this  alloy  partly  floats  upon  it  in  scales,  and  is  partly  deposited  at  the  bottom 
in  the  form  of  a  doughy  mass.  It  may  be  freed  f3pom  the  pure  tin  which  adheres  to 
it)  either  by  boiling  wiUi  hydrochloric  add,  which  dissolves  the  latter,  or  by  treating 
it  with  nitric  acid,  by  whicn  the  free  tin  is  oxidised  while  the  aUoy  is  not  attacked. 
When  thus  purified,  it  has  the  form  of  shining  square  needles,  of  specific  gravity  8*733, 
brittle,  and  fusing  at  an  incipient  white  heat  The  powder  of  this  compound,  when 
thrown  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  bums  with  emission  of  sparks  and  a  white  smoke. 
It  does  not  rust  in  the  air,  when  moistened  with  water.  It  is  not  attacked  by  nitric 
acid  at  any^  temperature  or  any  degree  of  concentration ;  it  dissolves  slowly  in  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid;  but  rapidly  and  completely,  and  with  violent  action,  in  nitro- 
muriatic acid.     (Lassaigne,  J.  Chem.  mid.  vi.  609.) 

Deville  and  Caron  (Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  920)  obtained  the  alloy  Fe*Sn,*  in  broad 
shining  laminae,  which  were  but  slightljr  attacked  by  hydrochloric  add. 

An  alloy  containing  FeSn  remains  in  the  prepamtion  of  stannous  chloride  firom 
Banca  tin  (see  Tnr),  in  slender  (probably  quadratic)  needles  of  specific  gravity  7*44, 
ftisible  only  at  a  white  heat ;  it  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling,  and  is 
then  magnetic  The  crystals  are  nearly  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  add, 
but  dissolve  easily  in  nitromuriatic  add;  they  bum  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
(No liner,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  233.) 

It  has  been  proposed  to  harden  malleable  iron  mils  by  introdudng  s  portion  of  tin 
into  the  metal,  but  it  has  been  found  to  render  the  iron  extremely  brittle  and  "  cold 
shorty"  and  also  incapable  of  being  welded.  (Karsten,  Eisenhuttenkunde,  i.  608, 
and  Percy,  Metallurgy,  ii.  161.) 

18.  With  Titanium. — ^Pig-iron  often  contains  titanium  (p.  836),  which  appears  to 
be  derived  chiefly  from  the  day  of  the  ore,  or  from  other  siliceous  compounds  added  as 
fluxes.  In  three  samples  of  grey  pig  from  the  iron  ore  of  Westbury  in  Wiltshire, 
Biley  found  1*16,  0*71  and  047  per  cent  titanium.  The  titanium  is  either  minutely 
disseminated  through  the  iron  or  else  alloyed  with  it.  The  presence  of  titanium  in 
the  ore  or  in  the  flux  appears  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  iron,  and  render  it  of 
excellent  quality  both  for  castings  and  for  conversion  by  the  Bessemer  process ;  but 
according  to  Riley's  observations,  the  titanium  does  not  appear  to  remain  with  the 
iron,  at  least  only  in  veiy  minute  quantity,  when  it  is  converted  into  bar  iron  or  steel. 
Mushet  has  patented  the  use  of  titanium  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
the  alloying  of  titanium  with  iron  and  steel ;  but  samples  of  his  steel,  in  the  manufiu^- 
ture  of  which  titaniferous  ores  were  used,  did  not  yield  any  appredable  evidence  of 
titanium.    (Biley,  Chem.  Soe.  J.  xvi.  387;  see  ante,  p.  336.) 

19.  With  Tungsten. — ^Iron  and  tungsten  maybe  united  by  fusion.  It  instated 
that  sted  of  very  superior  quality  may  be  made  by  simply  mdting  cast  sted,  or  even 
iron,  either  with  metallic  tungsten  or  with  the  so-called  native  iJIoy,  prepared  by 

•  F«b98;  Sub  118. 
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rtfongly  headng  a  miztare  of  powdered  wolfram  and  fine  carbonaceous  matter  in  a 
crucible  lined  with  charcoal    (Bernouillii  Pogg.  Ann.  1860,  xzi.  573.) 

20.  With  Zinc. — ^Iron  takes  up  sdnc  when  heated  with  it  A  brittle  friable  alloy 
is  readily  formed  by  melting  sine  in  vessels  of  wrought  or  cast  iron,  or  by  dropping 
iron  into  melted  zinc;  sometimes  crystalline  compounds  of  ferruginous  zinc  are 
deposited.    (Percy,  Metallurgy^  ii.  163.) 

By  immersing  nudleafole  iron  or  cast  iron,  perfectly  free  from  oxide  on  the  surface, 
in  melted  zinc,  the  iron  becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  zinc,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  two  metals  beinjg  alloved  supeificially.  Iron  thus  coated  with  zinc  is 
less  liable  to  undergo  oxidation  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere^  and  is  largely 
employed  under  the  name  oi  galvanised  iron, 

Z&OVf  BBOMXPas  OV«  Iron  unites  with  bromine  in  two  proportions,  forming 
ferrous  bromide^  which  is  either  a  protobromide,  FeBr,  or  a  dibromide^  FfeBr*,  accord- 
ing to  the  atomic  weight  of  iron  adopted,  and  ferric  bromide,  which  in  like  manner 
18  either  a  sesquibromide,  Fe*Br*,  or  a  tribromide,  FfeBr*. 

Ferrous  bromideiB  a  yellowish  substance  obtained  by  passing  bromine-vapour 
over  gently  ignited  iron  wire.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  nmy  be  obtained  in  solution 
by  dusolvmg  iron  in  hydrobromic  acid,  or  in  a  mizturo  of  bromine  and  water.  The 
solution  yields  hj  evaporataon  rhombic  tabular  crystals,  containing  FeBr.3H*0.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  turns  brown,  and  deposits  ferrio  oxybromide. 

Ferric  bromide,  Fe^r*  or  'FfeBi*,  is  produced  by  heating  ferrous  bromide  with 
InromiBe,  or  by  evaporating  to  di^ess  a  solution  of  iron  in  excess  of  bromine-water. 
It  is  a  brown-red  mass  which  deUauesces  in  the  air.  It  may  be  obtained  in  solution 
by  diNM>lving  ferric  oxide  in  hydrooromio  add,  or  by  mixing  the  Aqueous  solution  of 
tibie  fenrous  bromide  with  bromine. 

ntOV«  CimHTmiS  om  OASSmunW  OV.  See  Oast  utov  (p.  329)  and 
Stbbl.  By  heating  alkaline  ferro^anides  to  redness,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  iron  is 
obtained,  consisting  of  FeC  {Fe(P)  ? 

Three  other  definite  compounds  of  iron  and  carbon  have  been  supposed  to  exist,  viz. 
FfeC  (FeC)  FfeC»  (FeC^  and  Pfe*C  (F^C),  according  to  Karsten  and  Berthier  (Ann, 
dee  jBunes  [8]  iiL  229).  Moro  recently  Gurlt  (Chem.  Gktz.  xiv.  230)  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  thero  is  a&other  carbide,  ropresented  by  the  formula  "FfeK)  (Fi^C).  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  definite  compound  of  carbon  and  iron  is  specular  iron,  which 
may  perhaps  consist  essentially  of  a  tetraearburot ;  but  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
these  compounds  is  exceedingly  imperfect 

ZSOar.  CASBOVAXa  OV.    See  Oabbonatbs,  L  784. 

IBOWf  OASBUBSTniVi  AMAJLTBIB  OV«  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  cast  iron  contains  besides  carbon,  which  is  an  essential  constituent  of  it,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  other  elements,  both  metallic  and  non-metallic,  that  many  of  these 
elements  aro  not  completely  removed  in  the  processes  to  which  the  iron  is  subjected  to 
convert  it  into  bar  iron  and  steel,  and  that  all  of  them  have  more  or  less  influence  on  the 
quality  of  the  iron.  It  becomes,  therefore^  an  important  problem  to  detect  these 
several  elements  in  iron,  and  as  fur  as  possible  to  estimate  their  amount 

The  iron  used  for  the  analysis  must  be  finely  divided,  as  in  the  form  of  filings  or 
turnings,  or  borings ;  verj  hard  iron,  such  as  specular  iron,  or  hard  steel,  may  be  com- 
minute in  a  steel  mortar,  and  sifted.  The  iron  must  of  course  be  free  from  dust,  rust, 
oil,  and  other  foroign  substances. 

I.  EsHmoHon  of  the  entire  amount  of  Carbon, — ^To  estimate  the  whole  of  the 
carbon  in  iron,  both  free  and  combined,  the  iron  must  be  dissolved,  without  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  because  that  gas  would  carry  some  of  the  carbon  with  it ;  or  the  car- 
buretted  iron  must  be  completely  oxidised,  and  the  carbon  estimated  as  carbonic 
add. 

When  esrburetted  iron  is  brought  in  contact  with  chloride  of  s&tfer,  cuprio  chloride, 
OT  ferric  chloride,  these  oompounoB  are  reduced  to  metallic  silver,  cuprous  chloride  and 
fenous  chloride  respectively,  while  the  metallic  iron  is  also  converted  into  ferrous 
chloride,  which  dissolves,  and  the  whole  of  the  carbon  remains  behind,  togetiier  with 
silicon  and  various  metahi.  The  action  of  chloride  of  silver  is  very  slow ;  the  most  con- 
venient reagent  for  this  purpose  is  euprie  chloride,  A  quantity  of  the  iron  (5  to  10  grms.) 
is  oovered  with  a  moderately  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  cupric  chloride,  free  from 
excess  of  add,  whereupon  metallic  copper  is  predpitated,  and  ferrous  chloride  is  formed. 
As  soon  as  trituration  with  a  glass  rod  shows  that  the  deposit  is  free  from  hard  par- 
ticles of  iron,  the  solution  is  decanted  and  the  residue  is  drenched  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  cupric  chloride  addulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  convert  the 
reduced  copper  into  cuprous  chloride,  and  dLssolve  it.  The  solution  is  then  filtered 
thnag^  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  at  the  lower  end  to  a  narrow  neck,  and  plugged  with 
asbestos  (or  platinum-sponge)^  so  as  to  retain  all  undissolved  partides.  Impure  carbon 
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18  thus  obtained,  the  weight  of  which  may  be  determined  hy  weighing  the  tnbe  dried 
at  124°-130®  C,  both  before  and  after  the  experiment. 

Ferric  chloride  may  also  be  used  instead  of  cnpric  chloride,  the  free  acid  contained 
in  the  solution  being  previously  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  sodium  or  carbonate  of 
calcium.  The  basic  ferric  salt  deposited  in  the  reaction  may  be  removed  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  or  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 

The  iron  may  also  be  dissolved,  without  loss  of  carbon,  by  nitric  acid,  provided  it  be 
first  drenched  with  water,  and  then  nitric  acid  free  from  chlorine  or  nitrous  acid  added. 
As  soon  as  the  solution  has  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  concentration,  it  is  poured  oft, 
the  residue  is  drenched  with  fresh  quantities  of  water  and  aqueous  acid,  and  the  turbid 
yellowish  solution,  which  contains  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  iron,  is  left  to 
darify,  and  finally  filtered  as  above. 

Another  method  is  to  heat  the  finely  divided  iron  in  a  stream  of  drv  chlorine  gas^  pre- 
viously freed  from  air  bypassing  through  a  red-hot  tube  containing  finely  divided  charcoal. 

Bromine  or  iodine  may  also  be  used  instead  of  chlorine,  and  in  the  wet  way, 
Morfitt  and  Booth  (Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  p.  358)  drench  the  iron  (not  very  finely 
divided)  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  add  iodine  (5  grms.  to  1  erm.  iron),  and  leave 
it  for  five  or  six  hours,  till  the  action  is  finished ;  then  pour  off  the  liquid,  add  more 
water  and  iodine,  if  any  iron  still  remains,  and  filter.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  add 
too  much  water,  and  not  to  allow  the  action  to  go  on  too  long,  otherwise  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  will  be  lost.  The  charcoal  which  remains  after  the  solution  of  iodide  of 
iron  has  been  filtered  off,  is  washed  with  hot  water,  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
again  with  water,  and  the  residue  is  weighed. 

The  carbon  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  is  not  pure,  but  is  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  iron,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  silicic  anhydride  and  oxide  of  silicon. 
The  amount  of  pure  carbon  may  be  determined,  either  by  the  loss  which  the  residue 
sustains  when  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  by  burning  the  carbon  as  in  organic 
analysis,  with  oxide  of  copper,  or  better  with  chromateof  leao^  or  with  a  mixture  of  that 
salt  and  chlorate  of  potassium,  or  in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  and  weighing  the  carbon  as 
carbonic  anhydride  l^  absorption  in  caustic  potash. 

Beville  (Compt.  rend.  li.  938)  separates  the  pure  carbon  at  once  by  igniting  the 
finely  divided  iron  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  quite  free  from  atmo- 
spheric air.  The  iron  and  all  the  foreign  constituents,  except  the  carbon,  are  then 
converted  into  volatile  chlorides,  and  pure  carbon  remains  behind. 

2.  Eativiation  of  the  Graphite  or  mechanically  mixed  carbon. — This  is  the  portion 
which  remains  behind  mixed  with  silica,  and  sometimes  also  with  huraus-like  carbon- 
compounds,  when  the  iron  is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids.  To  estimate  it,  the  iron  is  dissolved 
out  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*1 ;  tlie  washed  residue  is  digested 
in  potash-ley  of  specific  gravity  1*1,  to  remove  silica  and  humus-compounds,  then  with 
water,  then  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  lastly,  with  hot  water,  after  which  it  is 
dried,  weighed  and  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  loss  of  weight  which  it  then 
sustains  being  reckoned  as  graphite  (Morfitt  and  Booth).  Buchner  (J.  pr.Chem. 
Ixxii.  364)  washes  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  potash-ley,  alcohol,  and  finally  with 
ether;  then  dries,  weighs,  and  ignites  as  above.  G^urlt  (Folyt.  Centralblatt,  1856, 
p.  378)  treats  the  finely  divided  iron  with  recently  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  and 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  digests  the  residue  with  cyanide  of  potassium  to  remove 
chloride  of  silver,  with  pot-ash  to  remove  silica  and  combined  carbon,  then  with  nitric 
acid  to  remove  metallic  silver :  the  residue  consists  of  graphite,  which  is  to  be  treated 
as  above. 

3.  Estimation  of  the  combined  Car  bo  n. — ^The  carbon  actually  in  combination  with 
the  iron  is  for  the  most  part  converted,  during  the  solution  of  the  metal,  into  volatile 
hydrocarbons,  which  escape  with  the  hydrogen,  and  impart  to  it  a  well-known  offen- 
sive odour ;  part  of  this  carbon,  however,  always  remains  in  the  liquid  form  attached 
to  the  graphite.  When  carburetted  iron  is  digested  with  chloride  of  silver^  ferric 
chloride  or  cuprie  chloride,  as  already  described,  the  whole  of  the  carbon  remains 
behind,  and  on  treating  the  residue  with  potash-ley,  that  which  was  originally  com- 
bined with  the  iron  dissolves,  and  may  be  separated,  together  with  silica,  by  super- 
saturation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  washing.  The  amount 
of  carbon  in  the  residue  thus  obtained  may  then  be  determined,  either  by  the  loss  of 
weight  sustained  in  ignition,  or  bv  combustion  with  chromate  of  lead.  The  combined 
carbon  is,  however,  more  generallv  estimated  by  difference. 

4.  EetiiTuUion  of  Silicon. — The  amount  of  this  element  may  be  determined  by 
igniting  the  residue  obtained  in  the  preceding  operation;  the  carbon  thus  bums 
away,  and  silica  remains  behind ;  as,  however,  a  small  portion  of  the  carbon  is  apt  to 
escape  combustion,  and  the  residue  likewise  contains  a  certain  portion  of  slag,  the  pure 
silica  must  be  dissolved  out  by  potash^ley  of  specific  gravity  Tl  (which  will  not  attack 
the  slag),  and  then  precipitated  by  supersaturation  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Caron  ignites  the  pulrerised  iron  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  air, 
whereby  the  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  anhydride,  and  the  iron  into  volatile 
chloride,  while  silica  remains,  sometimes  mixed  with  the  oxides  of  titanium,  aluminium, 
calcium,  &c. 

The  silicon  in  iron  also  remains  as  silica  in  the  residue  left  on  burning  the  iron  in 
a  stream  of  oxygen,  and  ma^  be  separated  by  moistening  this  residue  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  then  digesting  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  filtering. 

5.  Estimation  of  Nitrogen, — The  nitrogen  may  be  detected  in  cast  iron,  acoordinff 
to  Marchand,  by  igniting  the  finely  divided  iron  with  potassium,  perfectly  cleansed 
from  oil  and  well  dried,  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  quite  free  from  air.  The 
resulting  mass,  dissolved  in  water,  yields,  on  addition  of  a  ferroso-ferric  salt  and  super- 
saturation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  prussian  blue.  According  to  Fremy, 
the  nitrogen  of  iron  may  be  converted  into  ammonia  by  ignition  in  pure  hydrogen. 

The  nitrogen  may  be  estimated  by  igniting  the  pulverised  iron  with  six  times  its 
weight  of  a  mixture  of  caustic  lime  ana  baryta,  receiving  the  ammonia  thus  evolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  converting  it  into  platinum-salt.  Another  method  is  to  dissolve 
the  iron  in  acid,  wh»eupon  ammonia  remains  in  solution  ;  boil  the  liquid  with  excess 
of  slaked  lime,  and  receive  the  vapours  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  portion  of  the  nitrogen 
may,  however,  remain  in  the  carbonaceous  residue,  and  may  be  determined  by  igniting 
that  residue  with  sodarlime  in  the  ordinaiy  way. 

6.  Estimation  of  Sulphur, — The  sulphur  in  pig  iron  may  be  converted  into  sul- 
phuric acid  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  but  the  quantity  is  generally  too  small  to  be 
estimated  in  this  wav.  A  better  method  is  to  convert  it  into  sulphydric  acid,  by 
dissolving  the  iron  m  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (which,  of  course,  must  not  contain 
sulphurous  acid,  or  free  chlorine),  and  pass  the  evolved  gas  through  a  Liebig's  bulb- 
apparatus,  containing  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  through  a  series 
of  small  flasks  containing  chloride  of  copper,  or  acetate  of  lead  (the  latter  mixed  with 
acetic  acid),  and  weigh  the  precipitated  sulphide:  100  pts.  sulphide  of  silver  »  12*91 
sulphur;  100  pts.  sulphide  of  copper  »  13*46  sulphur.  As,  however,  the  precipitated 
sulphide  may  also  contain  phospnide  or  arsenide,  it  is  better  to  oxidise  the  sulphide 
with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  resulting  solution  with  chloride  of  barium. 

Another  mode  of  estimation  is  to  fuse  the  pulverised  iron  with  nitre  and  carbonate 
of  sodium,  dissolve  the  mass  in  dilute  hydrodiloric  acid  (silica  then  remaining  undis- 
solved), and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  as  a  barium-salt.  If  the  fusion  is  conducted 
over  a  gas-flame,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  mass  does  not  pass  over  the  edge  of  the 
vessel,  because  in  that  case  the  sulphurous  acid  in  the  flame,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  fiised  alkali,  will  be  oxidised,  and  form  an  alkaline  sulphate,  which  will  greatly 
increase  the  apparent  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  iron.  If  the  fusion  is  made  over  a 
spirit-lamp,  this  source  of  error  does  not  arise.    (D.  S.  Price,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  51.) 

In  several  of  the  analyses  already  eiven  the  estimation  of  sulphur  is  probably  too 
high.    The  results  that  are  questionable  are  marked  *. 

7.  Estimation  of  Phosphorus. — ^The  iron  (6  to  10  gnus.)  is  dissolved  in  nitric  or 
nitromuriatic  acid ;  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  dry  residue  fused  with 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  alkaline  carbonate ;  the  fused  mass  disintegrated  by 
water,  the  filtrate  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
to  separate  silica,  the  residue  digested  in  water,  and  from  the  filtrate  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  precipitated  as  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate.  The  acid  filtrate  may  also  be 
previously  used  for  the  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  excess  of  baryta  added  being 
then  removed,  previously  to  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  way  just  men- 
tioned. If  the  solution  also  contains  alumina,  tartaric  acid  must  first  be  added  to 
hold  that  base  in  solution. 

The  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  iron  may  also  be  precipitated  in  the  cold  with  car- 
bonate of  sodium ;  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  is  then  thrown  down  as  ferric  phosphate, 
which,  after  washing,  may  be  fused  with  ailkaline  carbonate  and  treated  as  above,  or 
decomposed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

The  iron  filings  may  also  be  fiised  at  once  with  a  mixture  of  alkaline  carbonate  and 
nitrate,  the  fused  mass  treated  as  above  described  for  the  estimation  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution,  after  being  freed  from  silica,  may  be  used  either  immediately 
or  after  separation  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Eggertz  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxix.  496),  evaporates  to  dryness  the  solution  of  1  grm. 
iron  in  15  erms.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gmyitv  1*2,  moistens  the  mass  with  hydro- 
chloric aci^  and  dissolves  it  in  such  a  quantity  of  water,  that  the  filtrate  measures 
15  c.  c,  then  adds  12*5  c.  c  of  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  (prepared  by  dissolving 
1  pt.  molybdic  acid  in  4  pts.  ammonia,  pouring  the  quickly  filtered  liquid  into  15  pts. 
nitric  acid,  and  leaving  it  to  settle).  On  leaving  the  mixture  to  itself  for  a  few  hours  at 
40^,  a  precipitate  forms,  which  must  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with 
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water  oontaining  1  per  cent  of  nitric  acid,  and  dried  at  95^.    100  pts.  of  tbe  dried 
precipitate  correspond  to  1  pt  phosphorus. 

8.  Eatimaiion  of  Arsenic. — ^When  arseniferous  iion  is  disBolred  in  dilnte  bjdro- 
chloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  arsenic  is  not  ffiven  off  as  arsenetted  hydrogen,  but  is 
converted  into  arsenic  acid  ^H.  Bose),  -which  remains  disaolTod  if  the  sSntaon  has 
been  made  in  the  cold,  bnt  is  precipitated  from  warm  solutions  not  oontaining  too 
great  an  excess  of  add,  as  basic  feznc  arsenate,  and  is  thezefore  often  firand  in  the 
carbonaceous  residue. 

When  the  iron  is  dissolred  in  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  add,  the  [arsenic  is  conrerted 
into  arsenic  add,  and  may  be  predpitated  as  basic  ferric  arsenate  (together  with  phos- 
phate) by  boiling  the  solution  with  acetate  of  sodium,  alter  the  greater  part  of  the 
ferric  oxide  has  been  reduced  to  ferrous  oxide  by  heating  it  with  sulphite  of  sodium. 
The  predpitate  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  filtrat-e,  addu- 
lated,  and  treated  with  snlphydric  add,  yields  a  predpitate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic. 
Or  the  iron  may  be  dissolred  in  hydrochloric  add,  with  addition  of  a  little  nitric  add, 
to  dissolve  all  the  arsenic ;  the  filtrate  heated  with  sulphite  of  sodium,  to  reduce  all 
the  ferric  to  ferrous  chloride,  and  the  solution,  freed  from  excess  of  snlphuroos  add, 
may  be  treated  with  snlphydric  add,  with  the  usual  precautions ;  the  arsenic  is  then 
precipitated  as  trisulphide  (together  with  the  sulphides  of  copper  and  lead,  if  presents 

As  a  portion  of  the  arsenic  sometimes  remains  in  the  carbonaceous  residue,  this 
residue  must  be  examined,  either  by  treating  it  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  pre- 
dpitating  the  arsenic  from  the  filtrate  by  snlphydric  acid,  or  by  fusing  it  with  nitrate 
and  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  predpitating  the  arsenic  as  ammonio-magneman  arsenate. 

The  pulyerised  iron  may  also  be  fiised  with  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  the 
silicic  and  sulphuric/Mnds  separated  as  above,  and  the  arsenic  then  predpitated  by  snl- 
phydric add,  or  if  no  phosphorus  is  present,  by  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  magnedum. 

9.  Estimation  of  Manganese^  Cobalt,  Nickel,  and  Zinc, — ^These  metals  mav  all 
be  separated  from  iron  by  predpitating  the  latter  from  a  neutral  solution  in  whi<£  all 
the  iron  exists  as  ferric  salt,  with  benxoate  or  succinate  of  ammonium,  or  from,  add 
solution,  with  carbonate  of  barium. 

10.  Estimation  of  Copper  and  Lead. — The  predpitate,  thrown  down  as  abotB 
described  by  snlphydric  acid  from  the  reduced  iron  solution,  sometimes  contains  traces 
of  these  two  metals.  The  arsenic  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  monosulphide  of  potas- 
sium ;  and  the  reddue,  oxidised  with  nitric  *acid  and  treated  with  sulphuric  add,  yields 
insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  and  a  soluble  copper  salt 

11.  Estimation  of  Aluminium, — ^For  the  method  of  separating  this  metal  from 
iron,  see  i.  156. 

12.  Estimation  of  Magnesium,  Calcium,  and  the  Alkali-metals. — These 
metals  romain  in  solution  after  the  iron  has  been  predpitated  as  ferric  oxide  by  ben- 
xoate  or  sucdnate  of  ammonium,  or  by  carbonate  of  banum,  and  may  be  separated  and 
estimated  by  the  usual  methods. 

13.  Estimation  of  Chromium,  Vanadium,  Titanium^  Molybdenum,  and 
Tungsten. — ^These  metals  occur  espedally  in  the  black  reddue  whidi  remains  when 
pig  iron  is  dissolved  in  dilute  adds,  and  may  be  sought  for  dther  in  this  or  directly  in 
the  iron.  * 

To  detect  and  separate  chromium  and  vanadium,  a  large  quantity  of  the  pulve- 
rised iron  is  fused  with  12  pts.  nitrate  and  1  pt.  carbonate  of  sodium ;  the  fbsedmass 
(which  likewise  contains  dlicic,  phosphoric,  and  arsenic  acids)  is  mixed  with  sndi  a 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  that  it  still  retains  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  but  does  not  give 
off  any  nitrous  add  (which  would  reduce  the  chromic  and  vanadic  adds) ;  the  solution 
is  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium ;  the  washed  predpitate  is  treated  with  sulphuric 
add ;  the  solution  is  saturated  with  ammonia  and  evaporated ;  and  a  lump  of  sal-ammo- 
niac is  thrown  in,  whereby  vanadate  of  ammonium  is  thrown  down  as  a  yellow  or 
white  cxystalline  powder,  while  the  chromate  remains  in  solution.  The  vanadate  of 
ammonium,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  yields  darik  red  vanadic  add,  the  quantity 
of  which  can  then  be  determined. 

According  to  Sefstrom,  the  vanadic  (and  chromic)  add  may  be  separated  from  the 
fused  mass,  after  neutralisation  with  nitric  add,  by  the  addition  of  a  lead-salt;  the 
washed  predpitate  is  then  boiled  with  strong  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  add,  the  resultinff 
blue  solution  of  vanadic  (and  chromic)  oxide,  after  being  evaporated,  is  oxidised 
by  nitric  add  or  chlorine-gas,  then  mixed  with  potash-ley,  evaporated  down,  and 
fused ;  the  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  vanadic  add  predpitat^  as 
above,  by  sal-ammoniac.  The  liquid  filtered  therefrom  (after  separation  of  phos- 
phoric and  arsenic  acids  as  ammonia-magnesian  salts)  yields  with  snlphydric  add  a 
predpitate  of  chromic  hydrate,  while  sulphide  of  molybdenum  remains  in  solution, 
whence  it  may  be  precipitated  by  adds,  and,  when  fused  in  a  narrow  tube,  yidds  pore 
sulphide  of  molybdenum. 
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According  to  Muller,  the  moM  obtained  by  fusiDS  the  izoa  vith  nitre  and  soda»  maj 
be  diflsolved  in  water,  the  filtrate  treated  with  chlorine-gas,  which  fieparates  phos- 
phate of  aluminium,  and  then  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  afterwards  with  ammonia^ 
and  the  vanadium  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac— or  the  fused  mass  is  boiled  with 
excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  saturated  with  sulphydric  acid  gas  (whereby 
chromic  oxide  and  alumina  are  separated),  and  sulphide  of  yanadium  precipitated 
from  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  sulphovanadate  by  an  acid. 

The  chromic  acid  may  be  separated  from  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  ranadate  of 
ammonium  by  the  ordinary  methods,  and  most  readily  detected,  after  addition  of 
pure  nitric  acid,  by  its  reaction  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (i.  953).  The  chromic  acid 
may  also  be  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  liquid,  after  neutralisation  with  nitric  aeidy 
by  means  of  mercurous  nitrate,  the  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  having  first  been 
precipitated  by  ammonia  and  nitrate  ra  magnesium  (the  addition  of  sal-ammoniac  and 
sulphuric  acid  must  be  avoided,  as  they  would  precipitate  the  mercurous  salt). 

Kiley  (Chem.  Soc.  J.xvii.  23)  separates  vanadium  from  pig-iron  by  dissolving  the 
borings  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  the  iron  is  neany  all  dissolved,  adding 
a  strong  acid,  and  boiling  well ;  the  chloride  of  iron  is  then  filtered  off  from  the 
graphite  and  silica  the  filter  well  washed  from  chloride  of  iron,  and  treated  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  potash  to  dissolve  the  silica;  the  potash  thoroughly  washed  out; 
and  the  filter  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  until  aU  the  acid  is  removed, 
then  dried,  ignited,  and  burnt  over  a  Bunsen*s  burner,  or  better  in  a  muffle.  The 
residue  is  a  semi-fused  mass,  apparently  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  a  fusible  and  infu- 
sible oxide,  staining  a  porcelain  crucible  yellow,  and  adhering  strongly  to  it,  some 
portions  of  the  mass  being  of  a  purply  blue  colour,  similar  to  the  bloom  of  a  plum. 

The  semi-fused  residue,  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off 
chlorine,  and  forms  a  yellowish-brown  solution,  which  on  boiling  soon  becomes  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour,  leaving  a  black  finely  pulverulent  insoluble  residue.  The 
solution,  froed  from  excess  of  acid  by  evaporation,  leaves  a  syrupy  dark  green  mass, 
which  when  heated  with  water,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  white  insoluble  flocculent 
matter,  and  a  solution  which  has  a  green  colour  when  acid,  but  blue  when  nearly 
neutral  or  largely  diluted,  and  gives  the  characteristic  reactions  of  vanadium-salts, 
especially  Uie  yeUow  precipitate,  becoming  greenish  on  stand infe  with  fezzocyanide  of 
potassium. 

The  black  insoluble  residue,  fused  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  forms  a  mass 
which  dissolves  perfectly  in  cold  water,  and  yields  on  boiling  a  dense  yellowish-white 
pnlremlent  precipitate,  exhibiting  the  reactions  of  vanadium-salts.  The  black  powder 
appears  to  bevanadous  oxide,  and  the  soluble  portion  of  the  original  residue 
consists  chiefly  of  vanadic  acid.  In  a  sample  of  grey  pig  iron  from  Westbuiy  in 
Wiltshire,  also  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphorus,  part  of  which  passed 
as  phosphoric  acid,  into  the  residue  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  Biley  found — by  sepa- 
rating the  phosphoric  acid  from  this  residue  as  magnesium-salt^  and  considering  the 
remaining  portion  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  as  vanadic  acid — that 
the  total  quantity  of  vanadic  acid  in  the  pig  was  0'686  per  cent 

Molybdenum  sometimes  occurs  in  the  carbonaceous  residue  left  on  dissolving  pig 
iron  in  acids,  and  may  be  dissolved  out  together  with  arsenic  by  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, and  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids :  on  heating  the  precipitate  in  a  glass 
tube,  sulphide  of  molybdenum  remains  oehind. 

Iionnch  in  molybdenum,  such  as  the  "bears"  from  copper  Aimaces  (p.  367),  may 
be  dissolve  in  nitromuriatic  acid ;  the  solution  evaporatea  to  dryness  after  aadition 
of  hydrochloric  acid ;  then  redissolved  and  precipitated  by  sulphydric  acid,  with  ad- 
dition of  metallic  zinc.  The  whole  of  the  molybaenum  is  thus  precipitated,  and  may 
be  separated  from  other  metals  by  solution  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  precipitation 
therefrom  by  acids,  and  heating. 

Titanium  is  obtuned  as  titanic  acid  [anhydride!  when  pulverised  iron  is  heated 
in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  add  gas  and  oxygen ;  it  then  remains  together  with  silica^ 
alumina,  lime,  &c.,  and  may  be  rendered  soluble  by  fosion  with  car&nate  of  sodium. 

When  iron  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  at  last  with  aid  of  heat^  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  titanic  anhydride  remains,  to- 
gether with  carbon,  silica,  &c.,  and  may  be  rendered  soluble  as  above. 

The  iron  may  also  be  dissolved  in  eold  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  mixed  with 
tartaric  acid  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  iron  by  ammonia,  and  the  whole  of 
the  iron  (toother  with  oobalti  nickel,  copper,  &c)  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium ;  titanic  acid  then  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  precipitated  and  estimated  by 
methods  which  will  be  described  under  Titanxoc. 

Bil  ey  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  391),  after  dissolving  the  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  col- 
lects the  residue  on  a  weighed  filter,  treats  the  residue  with  dilute  potash  to  dissolve 
out  the  silica,  and  after  washing  the  filter  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dnes  it  at  250°,  and 
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weigbs  it.  The  weight  of  the  residue,  consisting  of  graphite  mixed  with  titanic 
anhydride,  beii^  thus  determined,  the  graphite  is  burnt  off,  and  the  dirty  light  brown 
residue  is  fused  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium;  the  Aised  mass  dissolv^  in  cold 
water ;  and  the  solution  boiled,  whereupon  titanic  anhydride  is  precipitated  nearly 
pure.  Part  of  the  titanium  is,  however,  dissolved  by  the  acid  together  with  the  iron : 
hence,  to  obtain  the  entire  amount,  the  solution  obtained  by  fusing  the  residue  from 
the  silica  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  must  be  added  to  the  iron  solution,  after 
the  sulphur  contained  in  it  has  been  precipitated  as  a  barium-salt,  and  the  excess  of 
baryta  removed.  The  solution  in  which  the  titanium  and  phosphorus  are  to  be  de- 
termined is  first  reduced  with  sulphite  of  sodium,  and  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid 
driven  ofift  It  is  then  nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  acetate  oif  sodium  or 
ammonium  added.  If  there  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  present^  there 
will  always  be  sufficient  ferric  oxide  to  precipitate  it ;  but  if  not,  a  few  ^ops  of  nitric 
acid  must  be  added,  and  the  solution  is  boiled  and  filtered  as  quiddy  as  possible. 
This  precipitate  may  be  at  once  treated ;  or  if  it  contains  much  ferric  oxide  in 
excess  of  that  sufficient  to  form  phosphate  of  iron,  it  is  better  to  redissolve  it  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  reduce  it  again  with  sulphite  of  sodium,  and  repeat  the  operation 
above  described.  The  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chloride 
of  magnesium,  ammonia,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  tartaric  acid  added,  the  precipi- 
tate produced  being  allowed  to  stand  two  nights;  then  the  ammonio>magnesiam- 
phosphate  is  filtered  off,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  calculated 
from  the  pyro-phosphate  of  magnesium.  The  filtrate  from  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
treated  with  sujphi(&  of  ammonium,  and  the  sulphide  of  iron  separated,  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  diyness,  ignited,  and  burnt  in  a  muffle ;  or  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness, 
transferred  to  a  flask,  and  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  until  all  the  tartaric  acid 
is  destroyed ;  in  either  case  the  residue  is  fused  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium.  The 
fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  cold  water,  boiled  for  some  hours,  and  allowed  to  stand  a 
night  in  a  warm  place,  when  the  titanic  acid  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid — dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  If  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid 
is  not  required,  then  the  precipitate  produced  (either  by  one  treatment  or  two)  by  the 
alkaline  acetate,  may  be  dried  (without  washing),  burnt',  and  fused  with  acid  sulphate 
of  potassium,  and  dissolved  in  cold  water,  whereby  a  little  phosphate  of  iron,  which 
remains  insoluble,  is  separated ;  and  the  solution  being  boiled,  the  titanic  add  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  may  be  separated  as  before.  (For  further  details,  see  the  paper  above 
referred  to.) 

Tungsten,  which  sometimes  occura  in  the  residue  of  the  solution  of  iron  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  may  be  renderod  soluble  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonate,  and  separated 
by  precipitation  with  acids  or  with  mercurous  nitrate.  It  may  be  separated  from  the 
other  constituents  of  the  iron  by  the  solubility  of  tungsten  acid  in  ammonia,  or  of  the 
sulphide  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Estimaiion  of  the  Iron, — The  amount  of  pure  iron  in  carburetted  iron  is  generally 
determined  merely  by  difference,  after  all  the  other  constituents  have  been  estimated. 
It  may,  however,  be  estimated  directly  by  Fuchs*  method  with  metallic  copper  (p.  381), 
or  by  any  of  the  volumetric  methods  hereafter  to  be  described.  Mohr  recommends 
especially  the  use  of  two  titrated  solutions  of  chromate  of  potassium,  one  ten  times 
more  dilute  than  the  other  (p.  884). 

JMOVf  CBK03RZDS8  OF.  Iron  forms  with  chlorine  two  compounds  analogous 
to  the  bromides. 

Terrons  Cblorldei  FeCl  or  FfeCl^  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state:—!.  By 
passing  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  iron  filings  or  turnings  heated  to  redness 
in  a  gun-barrel  connected  with  a  receiver  into  which  the  product  may  sublime. — 2.  By 
heating  iron-filings  with  sal-ammoniac,  ferrous  chloride  then  remaining  behind. 
— 3.  DY  boiling  down  a  solution  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid  out  of  contact  with  the 
air,  and  heating  the  residue  till  the  water  is  expelled. 

Ferrous  chloride  crystallises  in  white  or  vellowish-white  shining  scales,  which, 
according  to  Senarmont,  are  six-sided,  and  (»)tically  uniaxial ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2*528,  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  sublimes  when  more  strongly  heated  in  a  dose  vesseL 
Heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen^  it  is  reduced,  yieldimg  hydrochloric  add  and 
poro  iron  crystallised  in  cubes.  £feated  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas,  it  is  resolved  into 
ferric  oxide  and  chloride,  the  latter  volatilising : 

3FfeCl«  +  0«     =     Ffe*0«  +   2FfeCl» 

In  contact  with  aqueous  vapour  at  a  red  heat,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric 
add,  and  is  converted  into  ferrosoferric  oxide : 

3FfeCl«  +   4H«0     «     Ffe»0*  +   6Ha  +   H«. 

It  absorbs  ammotiia-gas  at  ordinary  temperatures,  swelling  up  and  crumbling  to  a 
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white  powder,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  takes  up  water  and  oxygen, 
and  is  converted  into  ferric  oxychloride  and  ferrico-ammonic  chloride.  Ferrous 
chloride,  heated  to  redness  in  dry  ammonia  gas,  is  conyerted  into  a  nitride  of  iron, 
Ffe*N*,  containing  9*3  per  cent  nitrogen  (Fr6my,  Compt.  rend,  iil  323).  When 
mixed  with  a  little  charcoal  powder,  it  is  reduced  by  zinc-vapour  at  a  red  heat,  yielding 
crystalline  metallic  iron,  sometimes  in  dendrites,  sometimes  in  tetiuhedions,  and  of 
specific  grayity  7*84.     (Ponmar^de,  Compt.  rend.  zzix.  520.) 

Ferrous  chloride  exposed  to  moist  air,  absorbs  water,  and  deliquesces.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  2  pts.  water  at 
81*75^  (Abl,  Oesterreich.  Zeitschr.  f.  Pharm.  viii.  20);  in  1  pt  of  strong  alcohol  at 
82-60.    (Wenzel.) 

HydraUd  Ferrous  chloride,  FeC1.2H*0  or  FfeCl*.4H«0,  is  most  easily  obtained  by 
dissolving  iron  in  aq^ueous  hydrochloric  acid,  finally  heating  the  solution  with  excess  of 
metal,  and  filtering  it  at  the  boiling  heatinto  a  vessel  moistened  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  bluish-green  liquid,  left  to  cool  in  well-closed  vessels,  deposits  the  hydrated 
chloride  in  crystals  which  must  be  quickly  pressed  between  paper  and  dried  in  air  at 
about  30^.  llie  bluish  crystals  are  monodinic,  and  cleave  parallel  to  ooPoo  and  +  P. 
Specific  gravity,  1*937.  The  salt  may  be  obtained  as  a  crystalline  powder  by  concen- 
trating the  solution  in  a  flask  or  a  retort,  and  evaporating  the  concentrated  liquid  over 
the  wster-bath  to  a  paste,  stirring  till  it  is  cold.  The  crystals  heated  in  a  dose  vessel 
first  give  ofif  half  their  water,  and  the  remainder  at  a  higher  temperature ;  when 
quickly  heated,  they  melt  in  their  water  of  ciystallisation ;  they  effloresce  at  ordinary 
temperatures  when  kept  over  oil  of  vitriol.  They  dissolve  in  0'68  pts.  water,  easily  in 
alcohol  and,  according  to  most  authorities,  in  ether  ;  according  to  Jahn,  however,  they 
are  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solutions,  especially  the  alcoholic,  absorb  nitric  oxide  gas, 
and  assume  a  black-brown  colour.  The  aqueous  solution  yields  by  electrolysis  iron  and 
hydrogen  at  the  negative,  chlorine  and  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole. 

Ferrous  chloride  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals.  A 
mixture  of  the  concentrated  solutions  of  ferrous  chloride  and  chloride  of  potassium 
yields,  by  cooling  or  slow  evaporation,  the  salt,  KCLFeCLH''0  or  2KCLFfea».2H«0,  in 
pale  blue-green  monoclinic  crystals.  A  similar  ammonium-salt  is  obtained  by  mixing 
the  correspondinff  solutions,  or  by  boiling  iron  filings  with  sal-ammoniac,  hydrogen 
and  ammonia  being  then  set  free. 

Ferrlo  CHilortde.  Sesqui-  or  trichloride  of  Iron,  FeH^l*  or  FfeCl',  also  called 
PerclUorideof  Iron,  Iron  suUimate. — ^This  compound  is  sometimes  found  in  the  craters 
of  volcanos ;  it  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  the^following  processes : — 1.  A  piece  of 
iron  wire  or  a  watch-spring  introduced  red-hot,  or  with  a  piece  of  burning  tinder  at 
the  end,  into  chlorine  gas,  bums  with  a  red  glow  and  forms  ferric  chloride,  which  then 
sublimes.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  gently 
heated  iron. — 2.  Ferrous  chloride  heated  in  chlorine  gas  is  converted  into  the  ferric 
chloride. — 3.  When  ferrous  chloride  is  heated  in  a  vessel  containing  air,  ferric  chloride 
sublimes,  and  ferric  oxide  remains  behind. — 4.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  is  evaporated,  the  dry  compound  remains  behind,  mixed  with  more  or  less  ferric 
oxychloride;  the  dry  residue,  genUy  ignited  in  a  loosely  closed  flask,  yields  the  ferric 
chloride  sublimed  in  laminse. — 6.  A  mixture  of  1  pt  calcined  ferrous  sulphate,  and 
1  pt  chloride  of  calcium,  is  ignited  in  a  flask  till  the  ferric  chloride  sublimes.  (Baur, 
Bepert  Pharm.  xxv.  432.) 

Ferric  chloride  forms  iron-black,  iridescent  plates,  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
volatilising  and  subliming  somewhat  above  100^.  When  heated  in  contact  with  oxygen 
gas,  it  yields  ferric  oxide  and  chlorine ;  heated  with  aqueous  vapour,  it  forms  ferric 
oxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  ga&  With  sulphuric  acid  and  with  stdpkwr,  it  behaves 
like  the  protochloride.     (A.  Vogel.) 

Hydrated  Ferric  chloride. — ^Ferric  chloride  dissolves  in  water  with  considerable 
evolution  of  heat,  and  likewise  deliquesces  in  the  air.  The  liquid  formed  by  deli- 
quescence is  called  Oleum  Martis.  The  same  solution  may  be  obtained  by  the 
following  methods : — 1.  By  dissolving  ferric  oxide  or  its  hydrate  in  boiling  hydrochlorio 
acid.—  2.  By  dissolving  iron  to  saturation  in  a  definite  quantity  of  hydrochloric  add ; 
filtering  the  solution,  and  mixin?  it  with  half  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  as  it  already 
contains ;  then  heating  the  liquid  to  ebullition  in  a  capacious  vessel,  and  adding  nitric 
add  in  small  portions  till  the  dark-brown  colour  first  produced  by  the  absorption  of 
nitrous  gas  has  given  place  to  a  ydlowish-brown,  and  uie  further  addition  of  nitric 
add  prcMluces  no  evolution  of  nitrous  gas.  The  mixture  is  very  apt  to  froth  over, 
especially  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  all  the  nitric  oxide  which  has  been 
absorbed  has  been  evolved.  The  same  result  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  iron  in 
nitromuriatic  acid ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  hit  the  right  proportion  of  the  acids. — 3.  By 
passing  washed  chlorine  gas  through  aqueous  hydrochloric  add  saturated  with  iron, 
as  long  as  the  gas  is  absorbed.    The  dark  brown  liquid,  which  has  a  rough  taste  and 
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colours  the  skin  yellow,  yields,  on  evaporation  and  cooling,  crystals  containing  two,  or 
perhaps  three  different  proportions  of  water. 

a.  HeX'hydmted^  Fe'CP.6H*0  (with  40  per  cent,  water). — Ferric  chloride  deli- 
qnesces  rapidly  in  the  air,  then  crystallises  in  the  form  of  this  hydrate,  and  afterwards 
deliquesces  much 'less  quickly  (Kin  as  t,  Kastn.  Arch.  zx.  231).  The  same  hydrate 
likewise  separates  slowly  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  not  too  mudi  con- 
centrated— fine  radii  stretching  out  in  all  directions  from  particular  points,  and  forming 
pale  orange-yellow,  opaque,  hemispheric  nodules,  into  which  the  whole  liquid  is 
ultimately,  conyertcd.  If  the  eyaporation  has  been  carried  too  far,  the  syrup  will  not 
ciystallise  unless  it  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  damp  air  of  a  cellar,  from  which 
it  can  absorb  water.     (Mohr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  zxix.  173.) 

/3.  A  I'hydrate,  2Fe*Cl'.5H^O  (with  21*7  per  cent,  water)  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  liquid  to  a  syrup,  mixing  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to 
re-dissolve  the  precipitated  ferric  oxychloride,  and  leaving  it  to  itself  in  the  cold 
(Stein,  Bepert.  Pharm.  xiii.  264). — 2.  By  fusing  the  crystals  o,  evaporating  till  the 
liquid  becomes  perfe<^y  solid  on  cooling,  replacing  the  lost  hydrocnloric  acid,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  cool  (Fritzsche). — 3.  The  ciystals  a,  placed  beside  oil  of 
vitriol,  under  a  receiver  containing  air,  soon  deliquesce  and  form  a  thick  liquid,  in 
which  large  crystals  then  form,  till  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  ciystals 
(Fritzsche,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xviii.  479).  The  pentahydrate  forms  flat  roseate  or  deep 
reddish-yellow  ciystals,  which  fuse  readily,  and  solidify  again  at  42° ;  they  absorb 
water  from  the  air  veiy  rapidly,  and  with  evolution  of  heat  (Fritzsche).  When  the 
crystals  a  and  /3  are  shaken  together,  a  slight  fall  of  temperature  takes  place,  and  a 
liquid  is  obtained — the  same  as  that  produced  by  imperfect  evaporation  of  the  ciystals 
a — which  produces  great  heat  when  mixed  with  water  (Fritzsche).  2  at.  ferric 
chloride  dissolved  in  9  at.  water  yields  a  liquid,  which  is  identical  with  the  (Heum 
Martis  of  the  older  chemists  (as  obtained  by  deUquesoence  of  the  solid  chloride  in  the 
air),  has  a  density  of  1*645,  and  refuses  to  crystallise.  Hence  there  are  two  solutions 
of  ferric  chloride  in  water  to  be  distinguished;  one  containing  more  than  {  and  less  than 
6  at.,  the  other  containing  more  than  6  at.  water. 

Tri'hydraU,  FeK;i*.3HK)  (with  25  pra  cent  water)  ?~The  hydrate  is  obtained, 
according  to  Wittstein,  by  leaving  a  solution  of  feme  chloride  concentrated  to  a  .density 
of  1*50  in  a  covered  plate,  standing  in  a  cool  place,  till  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  oi 
rhombic  plates ;  also  by  evaporating  to  a  eyrup  and  leaving  it  in  a  covered  vessel  in  a 
warm  place.  AccordinJ^  to  Gobley,  Mohr,  and  Fritzsche,  however,  highly  concentrated 
solutions  of  ferric  chloride  always  yield  the  |-hydrate, 

Hydrated  ferric  chloride  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether^  forming  yellow  solu- 
tions ;  in  which,  however,  if  exposed  to  light  or  heat,  especially  in  the  ethereal  solution, 
it  is  easily  reduced  to  ferrous  chloride.  Ether  abstracts  it  from  the  aqueous 
solution. 

Ferric  chloride  is  also  easily  reduced  to  ferrous  chloride  by  Wnc,  ttannoua  chloride, 
sulphurotts  acidf  sulphydric  acid,  &c.  Hydriodic  acid  reduces  the  concentrated  but 
not  very  dilute  solutions  of  ferric  chloride.  Silver  and  plaUnum,  immersed  in  the  solu- 
tion, are  converted  into  chlorides,  reducing  the  ferric  to  ferrous  chloride.  The  reduction 
is  likewise  effected  by  many  organic  bodies.  The  reducing  action  of  tartaric  acid  on 
ferric  chloride  has  been  applied  to  photographic  purposes  byPoitevin.  (Compt  rend, 
lii.  94.) 

A  concentrated  acid  solution  of  ferric  chloride  yields  by  ekctrolysia  fertowi  chloride 
at  the  negative  pole,  while  chlorine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  are  evolved  at  the 
positive  pole.  Lie  big  has  suggested  the  use  of  this  solution,  instead  of  nitric  acid, 
in  the  zinc-carbon  battery ;  the  zinc,  according  to  Buff,  should  then  be  immersed  in 
solution  of  common  salt.  Such  a  circuit  is,  however,  less  powerful  than  that  of 
Bunsen. 

Ferric  chloride  is  much  used  in  medicine ;  it  is  a  powerful  styptic,  and  is  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  and  varicose  veins.  A  few  drops  of  the  aqueous  solution 
quickly  coagulate  albumin.     (Handw.  d.  Ghem.  ii.  [3]  607.) 

Basic  Ferric  Chloride,  or  Ferric  Oxychloride,  ^When  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is 
evaporated,  hydrochloric  acid,  resulting  from  mutual  decomposition  of  the  ferric  chloride 
and  water,  is  always  given  off  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  ,*  at  the  same  time  a 
certain  quantity  of  undeoomposed  ferric  chloride  volatilises,  and  a  basic  salt  is  leffc» 
consisting  of  ferric  chloride  with  more  or  less  ferric  hydrate.  The  stronger  the  con- 
centration, the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  basic  salt  in  the  residue.  The  evaporated 
mass  no  longer  £ssolves  clearly  in  water,  unless  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  reconvert 
the  ferric  hydrate  into  chloride.  If  the  temperature  be  raised  very  high  during  the 
evaporation,  a  considerable  quantity  of  ferric  chloride  is  evolved,  and  a  highly  basic 
insoluble  ssit  remains  behind.  A  solution  of  ferric  chloride  heated  to  800^  in  a  sealed 
tube,  deposits  ferric  oxide.    (S  e  n  a  r m  o  n  t.) 
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Insoluble  ferric  o^elilorides  of  -variable  constitution  are  likewise  olitained  by  ex- 
posing a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  to  the  air ;  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  with  a  quantity  of  alkali  not  sufficient  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  chlorine ; 
and  by  roasting  iron  in  contact  with  metallic  chlorides,  chloride  of  sodium  for  example, 
all  these  compounds  when  heated,  give  off  water,  and  afterwards  ferric  chloride,  leaTing 
ferric  oxide. 

Soluble  ferric  0]r^chlorides,  or  basic  chlorides,  are  obtained  by  adding  recently  pre- 
cipitated ferric  hydrate  to  aqueous  ferric  chloride.  The  hydrate  dissolves  in  consider- 
able quantity,  and  a  deep  red  solution  is  formed,  containing  from  6,  to  6,  or  7  molecules 
of  ferric  oxide  to  1  molecule  of  the  chloride.  The  solutions  may  be  heated  or  diluted 
with  water  without  decomposing ;  those  which  contain  the  larger  quantities  of  oxide 
deposit  a  portion  of  it,  however,  on  the  addition  of  certain  salts,  and  when  evaporated, 
leave  residues  which  do  not  redissolve  in  water.  Compounds  containing  not  more 
than  5  at  Fe^O*  to  1  at.  FeK^l'  are,  on  the  contrary,  pforfectly  soluble  in  water  after 
evaporation.  (Phillips,  PhiL  Mag.  [8]  viii.  406;  Ordway,  SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  xxvL 
197  ;  Bechamp,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  306;  Ivii.  296.) 

Ferric  chloride  forms  with  cMoride  of  cytmogen  the  compound  Fe*Cl'.Cy01,  already 
described  (u.  279).  It  unites  directly  with  pentackhride  of  phosphorus^  forming  the 
compound  FeHI!i'.PGl^  also  produced  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  or 
feme  oxide.  It  is  a  brown  substance,  which  melts  easuy,  but  is  difficult  to  volatilise. 
(Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.  cvii.  875  ) 

Ferric  chloride  unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metal,  forming  double  chlorides: 
among  which  the  ammonium  salts  are  the  most  stable. 

Ferrico^ammonic  chloride^  2NH*Cl.Fe*Cl*.HH). — A  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  in  a 
large  excess  of  ferric  chloride,  when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  within  a  receiver 
containing  air,  yields  garnet-coloured  monodinic  crystals,  which  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  regular  octahedrons ;  they  are  not  decomposed  by  water,  like  the  corresponding 
compound  of  chloride  of  potassium  (Fritzsche,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xviii.  484).  By  slowly 
evaporating  a  mixture  of  this  nature,  L.  G-melin  obtained  very  deliquescent  rectan- 
gular octahedrons,  having  two  of  the  basal  edges  and  four  of  the  basal  summits 
truncated. 

A  solution  of  from  3  to  24  pts.  of  sal-ammoniac  and  1  pt  of  ferric  chloride  in  water 
yields,  on  evaporation,  roseate  transparent  crystals,  which,  according  to  Geiger,  are 
acute  rhombohedrons  when  they  contain  a  medium  quantity  of  iron,  but  obtuse  when 
the  proportion  of  iron  is  either  very  small  or  very  large;  according  to  Marx  also 
(Schw.  J.  liv.  304)  they  appear  to  be  made  up  of  a  very  great  number  of  small  cubes 
not  quite  regularly  groupea  together,  whereby  the  cubical  shape  is  somewhat  altered. 
The  quantity  of  iron  is  small  and  variable.  If  24  pts.  of  ml-amnioniac  are  used  to  1 
pt  of  the  ferric  chloride,  the  crystals  contain  0*85  per  cent,  of  ferric  chloride ;  if  14  pts. 
of  sal*ammoniac  are  used,  they  contain  1'93;  and  with  3  sal-ammoniac,  they  contain 
6*12  per  cent,  of  ferric  chloride.  The  mother-liquor  of  the  last-mentioned  ciystals 
yields,  on  farther  evaporation,  brown-red  crystalline  granules,  containing  5*75  per  cent, 
of  ferric  chloride  (Geiger).  When  10  pts.  sal-ammoniac  have  been  used  with  1  pt. 
ferric  chloride,  the  crystals  contain  0*86  per  cent  of  the  latter  (Winckler,  Repert. 
Phann.  Ixvii.  165).  llie  crystals,  when  heated,  become  yellow  and  opaque,  and  evolve, 
first  sal-ammoniac,  and  afterwards  ferric  chloride.  They  dissolve  in  3  pts.  of  cold 
water ;  those  in  which  the  proportion  of  ferric  chloride  does  not  exceed  5'12  per  cent., 
become  moist  only  in  damp  air;  those  which  contain  5-75  per  cent.  FeK^*,  become 
moist  even  in  dry  air  (Geiger,  Repert.  xiii.  422).  When  their  aqueous  solution  is 
evoporated,  sal-ammoniac  crystallises  out,  nearly  pure  at  firsts  but  afterwards  con- 
tinually richer  in  iron,  being  first  yellow  and  then  red,  and  there  remains  a  mother- 
liquid  richer  in  iron. 

To  these  mixtures  of  ferric  chloride  and  sal-ammoniac  belong  the  FerruginouB 
Flowers  of  Sal-ammoniac^  Fhres  Salis-ammoniaci  marUales.  These  are  obtained : — 
1.  By  subliminff  16  pts.  sal-ammoniac  with  1  pt.  ferric  oxide,  whereupon  ammonia  is 
evolved :  or  witn  1  pt.  iron  filings,  in  which  case  hvdrogen  is  set  firee  and  protochloridd 
of  iron  and  ammonium  is  produced,  the  latter,  nowever,  if  the  air  has  moderately 
free  access  to  it,  is  convertea  int4>  ferrico-ammonic  chloride,  while  ferric  oxide  is  left 
behind. — 2.  By  subliming  a  mixture  (obtained  by  evaporation)  of  12  pts.  sal-ammoniac 
and  ferric  chloride,  prepiu«d  from  1  pt  of  iron  filings.— 3.  By  dissolving  16  pts.  sal- 
ammoniac  and  1  pt  ferric  chloride  in  water,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  Some  phar- 
macopoeias, however,  direct  the  preparation  of  the  crystals  above  described.  The 
product  is  a  yellow  saline  mass,  whicn  is  yellower  and  more  deliquescent  in  proportion 
as  it  is  richer  in  iron. 

Ammonio--sesmdeJUoride  of  Ir&Tiy  NH*.Fe*Cl*,  or  Chloride  of  Ferrieum  and  FerriC' 
ammowiunif  NHfeC1.2feCl. — Ferric-chloride  slowlv  absorbs  ammonia  gas  at  common 
temperatures,  with  slight  evolution  of  heat,  but  without  alteration  of  external  appear- 
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anee.  Part  of  the  compound  volatilises  imdecomposed  when  heated ;  the  refit  leaves 
ferrous  chloride.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air,  but  not  so  quickly  as  pure  ferric  chloride. 
When  thrown  into  water  jn  considerable  quantities,  it  dissolves  with  a  hissing  noise, 
and  forms  a  dark  red  transparent  solution.    (H.  Hose,  Fogg.  Ann.  zxiv.  302.) 

Ferrico-potassic  Chloride^ '  2KCl.Fe'Cl'.H'0. — A  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  in 
excess  of  ferric  hydrochlorate  evaporated  under  a  bell-jar  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  small 
yellowish-red  monodinic  crystals.  A  small  quantity  of  water  extracts  chloride  of  iron 
from  them,  and  leaves  crystals  of  chloride  of  potassium  undissolved,  as  may  be  seen  by 
examination  with  the  microscope.  A  larger  quantity  of  water  dissolves  the  whole ; 
but,  on  evaporation,  colourless  crystals  of  <&oride  of  potassium  separate  out  firsts  and 
afterwards  coloured  crystals  of  the  ferrico-potassic  chloride ;  ana  at  this  degree  of 
concentration,  the  crystals  of  chloride  of  potassium  redissolve  without  any  warming  or 
stirring,  and  are  reconverted  into  crystals  of  ferrico-potassic  chloride.  (Fritzsche, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xriii.  483.) 

Ferrico-aodic  Chloride  melts  at  200^,  forming  a  very  mobile  liquid.  (Devi lie.) 
Ferrico-ammonio-potassiO'Sodie  CWt>rtrf«~2(NH*;K;Na)CUe'Cl'.HH)  (containing 
12*1  per  cent  potassium  to  6'2  ammonium  and  0*16  sodium) — is  found,  together  with 
sublimed  ferric  chloride,  in  the  craters  of  volcanos,  and  remains,  after  the  removal  of 
the  ferric  chloride  by  deliquescence,  in  ruby-red  regular  octahedrons,  which  may  be 
dried  oTer  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  very  deliquescent^  and  difficult  to  recrystallise  without 
decomposition.    (Kremers,  Pogg*  Ann.  Ixxxiv.  79.) 

zmov,  CTAarZBBS  or.    (See  Cyanides,  ii.  221.) 

ZBOV.  BBTBCTZOV  AVB  S8TZMATZOW  OF.— 1.  Blow-pipe  re- 
actions.— ^Iron-salts  fused  in  small  quantity,  with  borax  on  platinum  wire  in  the 
outer  flame,  colour  the  bead  yellow  while  hot,  the  colour  disappearing  on  cooling. 
AVith  a  larger  proportion  of  iron,  the  bead  is  red  while  hot,  and  yellow  after  cooling. 
In  the  inner  flame  a  bottle-green  glass  is  produced.  With  phosphorus-salt,  when  a 
moderate  quantity  of  iron-salt  is  added,  the  bead  ia  reddish-yellow  in  the  outer  flame 
while  hot,  becoming  yellow  as  it  cools,  then  green,  and  finally  colourless.  With  a 
large  proportion  of  iron,  the  bead  is  deep  red  while  hot,  becoming  red-brown  and  dirty 
green  as  it  cools,  and  reddish-brown  when  quite  cold.  The  colours  change  by  cooling 
much  more  quickly  than  those  of  the  borax  bead.  These  reactions  are  common  to 
ferrous  and  ferric  compounds  (H.  Rose).  Ferrous  oxide  in  minerals  may  be  specially 
distinguished  by  heating  the  substance  for  a  very  short  time  in  the  inner  flame  with 
a  bead  of  borax  coloured  pale  blue  by  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper;  the  ferrous 
oxide  then  reduces  the  cupric  oxide  to  cuprous  oxide  or  metallic  copper,  which  forms 
red  spots  on  the  bead.  The  heat  must  not  be  too  long  continued,  as  in  that  case 
ferric  oxide  if  present,would  be  reduced  to  ferrous  oxide,  which  would  then  produce  the 
reaction  just  mentioned.  To  check  this  result,  a  portion  of  the  substance  may  be  heated 
for  a  moment  in  the  oxidising  flame  with  a  new  borax  bead  containing  copper ;  the 
bead  will  then  assume  a  pale  green  colour  if  ferric  oxide  is  present^  whereas  ferrous 
oxide  would  produce  the  red  spots  in  this  case  also.    (Chapman.) 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution, 

Some  compounds  of  iron  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the  greater  number  are  soluble  in 
acids ;  many,  however,  especially  native  ferric  oxide  and  the  artificially  prepared  oxide, 
after  strong  ignition,  require  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve 
them.  The  solution  of  many  iron  ores,  and  of  ferric  oxide  in  a  state  of  very  dense 
aggregation,  may  be  facilitateid  by  addition  of  zinc  or  stannous  chloride,  which  reduces 
the  ferric  to  ferrous  oxide.  Many  iron  ores  can  be  rendered  soluble  only  by  fusing  them 
with  alkaline  carbonates ;  some  only  by  fusion  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

Iron  usually  exists  in  solution  as  a  ferric  or  ferrous  salt,  or  partly  in  one  state,  partly 
in  the  other ;  rarely  as  ferric  acid,  on  account  of  the  great  instability  of  the  salts  of 
that  acid. 

Ferric  salts  in  solution  are  mostly  yellow  or  reddish-yellow,  more  rarely  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  iron-alums)  colourless  or  violet  Sulphydric  acid  gas  passed  into  the 
neutral  or  acid  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  reduces  it  to  a  ferrous  salt,  with  precipitation 
of  sulphur,  thus: 

2FeHl»  +  H«S     =     2Ha  +   4FeCl  +  S. 

In  a  solution  of  neutral  or  basic  ferric  acetate,  however,  snlphydric  add  forms  a  black 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  iron ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  contains  firee  acetic 
add,  nothing  but  a  milky  predpitate  of  sulphur  is  produced. 

Stdpkydrate  of  ammonium  produces,  in  neutral  solutions  of  ferric  salts,  a  black 
predpitate  of  siUphide  of  iron  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  and  becoming 
red-brown  by  oxidation  in  contact  with  the  air.    If  the  quantity  of  iron  present  is  very 
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minute,  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  first,  but  the  liquid  aoquiros  a  green  colour,  and  if 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  closed  vessel,  deposits  sulphide  of  iron  in  black  flocks. 

Alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  produce  a  red-brown  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrate 
insoluble  in  excess  of  either  of  these  reagents. 

The  carbonates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  shaken  up  with  a  ferric  solution, 
likewise  form  a  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrate. 

Phosphate  of  sodium  forms  a  white  precipitate  of  ferric  phosphate,  which  is  turned 
red-brown  by  alkalis,  diasolyes  easily  in  nitnc  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  deep  blue  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue,  insoluble 
in  acids,  but  dissolving  in  alkalis  with  separation  of  ferric  oxide.  If  the  quantity  of 
iron  present  is  very  small,  the  precipitate  appears  green,  or  the  liquid  merely  acquires 
a  green  colour,  and  deposits  blue  flocks  on  standing. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  forms  no  precipitate,  but  changes  the  colour  of  the  liquid 
to  greenish-brown.  If  the  least  trace  of  a  ferrous  salt  is  present^  a  blue  precipitate  is 
produced. 

Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  changes  the  colour  of  ferric  salts  to  deep  blood-red,  the 
coloration  being  very  decided  even  in  extremely  dilute  solutions :  this  is,  in  fac^  the 
most  delicate  of  all  tests  for  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  ferric  state.  The  red  colour  is 
not  modified  by  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  a  large  quantity 
nearly  destroys  it.  A  certain  quantity  of  nitric  acid  destroys  it  completely  after  a 
while,  and  it  is  not  restored  by  subsequent  addition  of  the  ferric  salt.  The  red  colour  is 
also  destroyed  by  oxalic,  iodic,  phosphoric,  and  arsenic  acids,  but  reappears  on  again 
adding  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  Ammonia  instantly  decolorises  the  red  solution  and 
precipitates  ferric  hydrate.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  forms  a  black  precipitate  of  ferric 
sidphide. 

Infusion  of  galls  colours  ferric  solutions  deep  blue-black,  and  renders  them  turbid. 
The  precipitate  is  dissolved  and  the  colour  destroyed  by  free  acids. 

Ferric  salts  are  easily  reduced  to  ferrous  salts  by  various  de-oxidising  agents  ;  ashy 
sulphydric  acid,  as  already  mentioned;  by  sulphurous,  hyposulphuious,  and  phosphorous 
acids ;  by  stannous  chlorides ;  by  metallic  iron,  and  even  by  silver  at  the  boiling 
heat. 

The  reactions  with  sidphide  of  ammonium,  alkalis,  ferro-  or  the  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  serve  to  distinguish  ferric  salts  from  all  other 
metallic  salts. 

Solutions  of  ferrous  salts  have  a  bluish-green  or  bluish  colour,  and,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  take  up  oxygen  and  are  converted  wholly  or  partially  into  ferric 
salts ;  and  unless  a  sufficient  excess  of  add  is  present  to  form  a  neutral  ferric  salt  with 
the  quantity  of  iron  present,  part  of  the  iron  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  yellow- 
brown  basic  salt.  They  are  likewise  converted  into  ferric  salts  by  aerated  water,  by 
hgpochlorous  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  by  easily  reducible  metallic  oxides  and  salts,  such 
as  those  of  silver,  gold,  and  mercury,  When  nitric  acid  is  the  oxidising  agent,  the 
nitric  oxide  separated  from  it  does  not  escape  from  the  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
so  long  as  any  portion  of  ferrous  salt  remains  unoxidised,  but  remains  dissolved,  forming 
a  dark  greemsn-brown  solution. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  or  chloride  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a 
powerful  voltaic  battery,  deposits  metallic  iron  in  small  granules  on  the  negative 
platinum  wire.  If  the  positive  wire  is  dipped  into  a  solution  of  common  salt  separated 
from  the  iron  solution  by  moist  clay,  the  iron  is  obtained  in  glittering  crystals  which 
exhibit  magnetic  polarity  (B  e  c q  u  e r  e  1).  Zinc  immersed  in  a  perfectly  neutral  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate  or  chloride  contained  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  throws  down  metallic 
iron  (together  with  oxide)  which  is  deposited  partly  on  the  zinc,  partly  on  the  con- 
tiguous side  of  the  glass.     (Fischer,  Pogg.  Ann.  ix.  266.) 

Sulphydric  acid  forms  no  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  salt  containing  an  excess 
of  one  of  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  but  from  a  solution  containing  only  a  weaker  add, 
such  as  carbonic,  oxalic,  tartaric,  or  acetic  add,  it  precipitates  part  of  the  iron  in  the 
form  of  a  black  hydrated  ferrous  sulphide,  the  predpitation  in  the  three  last-mentioned 
salts  going  on  only  till  a  moderate  portion  of  add  is  set  free ;  the  same  reagent  pre- 
dpitates  frrrous  benzoate,  and  even,  to  a  slight  extent,  the  sulphide  and  chloride,  if 
the  acids  are  completely  saturated  with  base.  From  the  sulphate  or  diloride  mixed 
with  acetate  of  potassium  it  throws  down  a  considerable  portion  of  the  iron,  but  not 
the  whole,  even  when  the  acetate  is  in  excess.  The  black  precipitate  acquires  a  rusty 
brown  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  likewise  in  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  provided  it  does  not  contain  excess 
of  sulphur. — ^The  same  precipitate,  but  containing  the  whole  of  the  iron,  is  produced  in 
all  ferrous  salts,  on  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  sulphydrate,  and  it  is  not  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  reagent.    A  very  dilute  iron-solution  to  which  sulphydrate  of  ammonium 
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is  added,  aBsnmes  a  green  colour,  from  the  presence  of  iron-aulphide  in  a  state  of 
suspension. 

Fixed  caustic  Malts  completely  precipitate  the  iron  in  the  form  of  a  white  hydrate, 
which,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  acquires  a  dingy-green  and  afterwards  a  red-brown 
colour. — Ammonia  throws  down  part  of  the  iron  in  the  form  of  hydrate,  the  rest 
remaining  dissolyed  in  the  liquid,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  covered, 
first  with  a  green  and  afterwards  with  a  brown  film.  If  the  ferrous  salt  is  previously 
mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  ammonia  yields  no  precipitate,  but  forms  a  pale-green 
mixture  which  exhibits  similar  appearances  on  exposure  to  ike  air. 

Monocarbonctte  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium,  throw 
down  white  ferrous  carbonate,  which  soon  acquires  a  green  and  afterwards  a  brown 
colour  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and,  if  sal-anunoniac  be  added,  dissolTes  in  the  liquid, 
which  then  exhibits  a  green  and  subsequently  a  brown  turbidity  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Acid  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium  forms  the  same  precipitate,  with  evolution 
of  carbonic  anhydride ;  but^  if  the  solutions  are  dilute,  a  clear  mixture  is  formed,  which 
deposits  ferrous  carbonate  on  boiling,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  yields  a  precipitate 
of  ferroso-ferric  hydrate. — ^The  carbonates  of  alkaline  earth-mieUds  do  not  precipitate 
ferrous  salts.    (Fnchs.) 

Phosphate  of  sodium  precipitates  white  ferrous  phosphate,  which  acquires  a  bluish- 
green  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air. — Arsenate  of  sodium  precipitates  white  ferrous 
arsenate,  which  becomes  dingy-green  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Oxalic  acid  and  acid  oxalate  of  potassium  communicate  a  yellow  colour  to  ferrous 
salts,  and,  after  a  while,  throw  down  yellow  ferrous  oxalate,  the  precipitation  being 
immediate  when  an  alkaline  oxalate  is  used. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  precipitate  which  is  white,  if  the  solution  has 
been  perfectly  freed  from  air  by  boiling  and  the  iron-salt  is  absolutely  free  from  ferric 
oxide,  but  otherwise  bluish-white:  by  exposure  to  the  air,  this  precipitate  is  con- 
verted into  Prussian-blue.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  deep  blue  precipitate 
(ii.  244),  even  in  very  dilute  solutions. 

Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  neither  alters  the  colour  of  ferrous  solutions,  nor  forms 
any  precipitate  in  them. 

Tincture  of  galls  neither  colours  nor  precipitates  ferrous  salts  when  they  are  quite 
free  from  ferric  oxide ;  but  the  mixture  acquires  a  violet-black  colour  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 

The  preceding  reactions,  especially  those  with  the  alUis,  and  with  ferrocyanide, 
ferricyanide,  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  afford  marked  distinctions  between 
fenous  and  ferric  salts ;  it  is  but  rarely,  however,  that  ferrous  solutions  can  be  obtained 
so  pure  as  to  give  the  reactions  exactly  as  they  are  above  described,  exposure  to  the 
air  for  a  very  short  time  being  sufficient  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  fenous  into  ferric 
salt :  hence  the  precipitate  formed  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  generally  somewhat 
bluish,  and  those  formed  by  the  alkalis  have  more  or  less  of  a  dark-green  tinge. 
The  best  way  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  iron  quite  free  from  ferric  salt,  is  to  immerse 
a  few  pieces  of  bright  iron  wire  in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid :  a  mixture  of  ferrous 
sulphite  and  hyposulphite  is  then  formed,  which  gives  a  perfectly  white  precipitate 
witJi  ferrocyanide  of  pota«iam. 

Solutions  containing  both  ferrous  and  feme  salts,  such  as  are  obtained  by  dissolving 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  of  course  give  reactions  intermediate 
between  those  of  pure  ferrous  and  pure  ferric  salts ;  in  particular,  they  give  blue  pre- 
cipitates both  with  ferrocyanide  and  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium ;  the  formation  of 
both  these  precipitates  in  a  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  a  minerid  in  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  without  the  addition  of  any  oxidising  agent,  such  as  nitric  acid, 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  mineral  contains  a  mixture  or  compound  of 
ferrous  and  ferric  oxides.  From  such  mixed  solutions,  the  ferric  oxide  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  means  of  carbonate  of  barium,  while  the  ferrous  oxide  will  remain  in 
solution. 

For  the  reactions  of  iron  in  the  state  of  ferric  acid,  see  ii.  637. 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Iron, 

Iron  is  always  estimated  by  weight  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxides  If  the  solution  con- 
tains fenous  oxide,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  fenic  oxide,  it  is  first  boiled  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  ferrous  oxide  into  ferric 
oxide,  and  then  treated  with  ammonia  in  excess  to  precipitate  the  latter.  The  precipi- 
tate is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  at  a  moderate  red  heat ;  too 
hi^  a  temperature  expels  a  portion  of  tiie  oxygen.  Every  10  ptB.  of  pure  ferric 
oxide  correspond  to  7  pts.  of  metallic  iron.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  potash  as  the  precipitant.    In  that  case^  the  precipitated  ferric  oxide  is  very  apt 
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to  cany  down  with  it  a  portion  of  the  potash,  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  remove 
by  washing.  It  is  best  therefore,  after  having  washed  it  two  or  three  times  with  hot 
water,  to  rodissolTe  it  in  acid  and  precipitate  by  ammonia.  In  other  cases,  as  when  the 
sointion  contains  organic  matter,  the  iron  must  be  precipitated  by  gtdphide  of  ammonium, 
because  such  substances  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  oxide.  To  ensure  complete 
precipitation,  the  liquid,  after  being  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  should 
be  left  for  some  time  in  a  covered  vessel  standing  in  a  warm  place  till  it  becomes  quite 
colourless  or  yellow,  then  filtered  as  quickly  as  possible,  protecting  it  from  the  air,  and 
the  precipitate  washed  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  precipitated 
sulphide  is  then  dissolved  in  nitric  add*  and  the  iron  precipitated  by  ammonia  as  before. 

LP  the  iron  is  mixed  or  combined  merely  with  volatile  or  with  easily  combustible 
substances,  its  amoont  may  be  determined  by  simple  ignition  in  contact  with  the  air ; 
all  the  volatile  and  combustible  matters  will  then  be  dnven  off  or  burnt  away,  and  the 
iron  will  be  left  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxide :  to  ensure  its  complete  conversion  into 
this  oxide,  however,  the  residue  should  be  moistened  with  nitric  add,  and  heated 
again. 

An  indirect  method  of  estimating  iron,  given  by  Fuchs  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xviL  160), 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  metallic  copper  does  not  dissolve  (or  dissolves  but  very 
slowly,  and  onlv  when  finely  divided,  ii.  40)  in  hydrochloric  acid,  if  kept  from  contact 
with  the  air,  but  when  boiled  with  ferric  chloride,  it  dissolves,  with  formation  of 
foROUs  and  cuprous  chlorides : 

Fe«a«  +  Cu«     -     2FeCl  +  Cu«Cl. 

The  solution  of  ferric  chloride  mixed  with  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 

diluted  with  water,  is  boiled  in  a  fiask,  and  clean  copper-foil,  not  too  tliin  (from  15  to 

20  pts.  copper  to  2  or  3  pts.  ferric  oxide),  is  completely  immersed  in  the  liquid ;  the 

flask  is  closed  with  a  perforated  cork,  having  a  narrow  ^lass  tube  passing  through  it, 

and  the  liquid  is  boiled  till  it  becomes  permanently  bluish-green  or  colourless.     It  is 

then  left  to  cool  with  the  flask  closed ;  decanted  from  the  undissolved  copper ;  this 

copper  washed  by  repeated  afiUsion  with  hot  water  and  decantation,  then  dried  between 

bibulous  paper,  and  finally  by  heat,  taking  care  not  to  rub  it,  and  weighed.    The  loss 

of  weight  multiplied  by  0*894  gives  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  solution  :  for  each  atom 

28 
of  copper  («  81*5)  represents  1  at  iron  (»  28)  in  the  solution,  and  ^^  -i  0*894.  Or 

80 
the  loss  of  weight  multiplied  by  ^^  -^  1*252  will  give  the  quantity  of  ferric  oxide 

in  the  solution.    To  ensure  the  complete  reduction  of  the  ferric  to  ferrous  chloride, 

it  is  essential  that  the  air  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  vessel,  and  therefore  that  the 

boiling  be  kept  up  uninterruptedly  till  the  liquid  has  become  colourless. 

Silner  in  the  spongy  state  may  also  be  used  to  reduce  the  ferric  chloride.    The 

products  of  the  reaction  are  ferrous  chloride,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  chloride 

of  silver,  which  mixes  with  the  metallic  silver,  and  increases  its  weight.    As  in  this 

reaction,  each  atom  of  chlorine  that  enters  into  combination  with  the  silver  corresponds 

to  2  at.  iron  (Fe'Cl'  +  Ag  »  2FeCl  +  AgOl),  the  increase  of  weight  multiplied  by 

2  X   2S  80 

e>  1*6774  gives  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  solution;  or  ^^  wm  2-2535  gives 

the  quantity  of  ferric  oxide. 

The  method  of  reduction  b^  copper  or  silver  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  quan- 
tities of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides,  when  they  exist  together  in  solution.  The  quantity 
of  ferric  oxide,  or  of  iron  existing  as  ferric  salt,  is  first  determined  as  above,  the 
feiTOUs  salt  present  not  interfering  with  the  reaction.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
guard  against  the  conversion  of  the  ferrous  into  ferric  salt  by  atmospheric  oxidation : 
for  which  purpose  it  is  best  to  perform  the  determination  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitzogen 
or  carbonic  anhydride.  Another  portion  of  the  solution  is  then  treated  with  chlorine 
to  convert  the  ferrous  salt  contained  in  it  into  ferric  salt^  and  in  this  solution  the  total 
quantity  of  iron  is  determined  by  the  same  method.  The  difference  of  the  two  deter- 
minations gives  the  quantity  of  iron  existing  as  ferrous  salt. 

Ferrous  and  ferric  oxides  may  likewise  be  separated  bv  means  of  carbonate  of  barium 
or  carbonate  of  calcium,  which  predpitates  ferric  oxiae  firom  slightly  acid  solutions, 
but  not  ferrous  oxide.  It  is  necessaiy  to  have  the  solution  slightly  add,  since  if  it  is 
perfectly  neutral,  a  small  quantity  of  ferrous  oxide  may  likewise  be  predpitated.  The 
solution,  which  should  be  slighuy  warmed,  is  shaken  up  with  recently  precipitated 
carbonate  of  barium  (which  acts  more  quickly  than  carbonate  of  calcium),  in  a  corked 
flask  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride ;  then  left  to  stand,  and  shaken  up  again  ixom 
time  to  time,  till  it  has  become  quite  colourless,  afterwards  filtered,  and  the  precipitate 
washed,  always  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.    The  precipitate,  consisting 
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of  carbonate  of  barium  mixed  with  ferric  hjdrat-e,  is  dissolved  in  dilate  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  baiyta  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ferric  oxide  from  the  filtrate 
by  ammonia.  This  determines  the  quantity  of  iron  existing  in  the  solution  na/erri- 
cum.  To  find  the  quantity  existing  as  ferroaum,  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tate of  carbonate  of  barium  and  ferric  oxide  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  to  convert  the 
ferrous  into  ferric  salts,  then  freed  from  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  iron  is  pre- 
cipitated as  ferric  oxide  by  treating  the  filtrate  with  ammonia.  Or  another  portion 
of  the  original  solution  may  be  treated  with  nitric  acid  to  bring  all  the  iron  into  the 
ferric  state,  and  the  total  quantity  of  iron  determined  by  precipitation  with  ammonia. 
The  difference  of  the  two  determmations  will  then  give  the  quantity  of  iron  existing 
as  ferrosum. 

Anhydrous  ferroso-ferric  oxides  may  be  analysed  by  dissolving  them  in  nitric  or 
nitromuriatic  acid,  and  precipitating,  the  iron  as  ferric  oxide  by  ammonia.  The 
proportions  of  iron  and  oxygen  are  thus  determined,  whence  the  formula  may  be 
calculated. 

Volumetric  estimation  of  iron, — ^When  iron  is  contained  in  a  solution  as  ferrous 
oxide  or  ferrous  salt»  it  may  be  estimated  hj  determining  the  quantity  of  an  oxidising 
agent  required  to  convert  it  into  ferric  oxide ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  present  as 
ferric  oxide,  the  estimation  may  be  made  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  a  reducing 
agent  required  to  bring  it  to  the  state  of  ferrous  oxide. 

I.  Methods  depending  on  oxidation. — The  reagent  most  generally  employed  for 
converting  ferrous  into  ferric  oxide  in  volumetric  analysis  is  permanganate  of  potassium. 
The  method  of  applying  it  is  fully  described  in  the  article  Anaxtsis,  Volumbtbic 
(i.  263). — ^If  the  iron  in  the  solution  under  examination  is  present  wholly  as  ferrosum, 
the  method  is  directly  applicable ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  iron  is  present  wholly  or 
partly  as  ferricum,  it  must  first  be  brought  to  the  ferrous  state  by  heating  it  with 
sulphurous  acid  or  sulphite  of  sodium,  or  better  with  a  few  grains  of  pure  zinc.  In  a 
mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  the  ferrosum  may  be  determined  by  treating  one 
portion  with  the  permanganate  directly,  and  another  after  reduction  of  the  ferric  salt 
in  the  manner  just  described. 

Acid  chromate  of  potassium  may  also  be  used  for  the  volumetric  estimation  of  iron, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  not  varying  in  strength  when  its  solution  is  kept  in  well 
closed  vessels.  The  reaction  between  ferrous  oxide  and  chromic  acid  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  equation : 

2Cr«0«     +     6FeK)       «       3Fe*0»     +     Cr*0« 

Chromic  Chromic 

anhydride.  oxide. 

whence  we  find  that  1  grm.  of  iron  requires  0-8849  grms.  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium, 
K*0.2Cr*0*,  to  convert  it  firom  ferrous  into  ferric  oxide.  If,  then,  8*849  grms.  of 
the  pure  acid  chromate  are  made  into  a  litre  (1000  cub-  cent.)  of  solution,  100  cub. 
cent,  of  this  solution  will  correspond  to  exactly  1  grm.  of  iron.  The  solution  of  the 
acid  chromate  is  slowly  added  to  the  acid  ferrous  solution  till  a  drop  of  the  liquid  no 
longer  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with  red  prussiate.  (Penny,  Ghem.  Gaz.  1850, 
p.  599.) 

Bun  sen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  288)  adds  to  the  ferrous  solution  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  weighed  quantity  of  acid  chromate,  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
complete  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  salt,  passes  the  chlorine  evolved  on  heating,  into  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  estimates  the  quantity  of  iodine  thus  liberated  by 
the  method  described  under  Analysis,  Volumetric  (i.  265).  If  no  ferrous  oxide 
were  present,  1  at  K'0.2Cr*0*  would  give  3  at.  chlorine,  and  therefore  3  at.  iodine  ; 
but  as  a  portion  of  the  chlorine  is  used  up  in  converting  the  ferrous  into  a  ferric  salt^ 
there  will  be  1  at  less  of  iodine  set  free  for  every  2  at  iron  present  as  ferrosum.  The 
quantity  of  iron  x  will  therefore  be  given  by  the  formula : 

6Fe  2Fe 

*  ■*  K«0:2C?0«--P  "  T~  ^  (**'  -  <*) 

where  p  denotes  the  weight  of  acid  chromate  used,  and  a,  *?,  t,  t  have  the  same  signifi- 
cations as  in  the  article  just  cited. 

For  the  exact  estimation  of  iron  in  cast  iron,  iron  ores,  &c.,  Moh  r  uses  two  titrated 
solutions,  one  containing  8*785  grms.  of  the  acid  chromate  in  a  litre,  therefore  1  cub. 
cent,  n  O'Ol  grm.  iron ;  the  second  diluted  ten  times  as  much,  therefore  1  cub.  cent 
B3  O'OOl  grm.  iron.  A  quantity  of  the  substance,  containing  about  1  grm.  of  pure  iron 
(that  is  to  say  1*05  grm.  pig  iron,  or  2*00  grms.  iron  ore,  supposing  Sie  latter  to  con*- 
tain  about  50  per  cent,  iron)  is  then  weighed  out^  and  dissolved  in  nvdiochloric  acid  ; 
the  whole  of  the  iron  in  solution  is  brought  to  the  ferrous  state  by  reduction  with  zinc, 
&c. ;  the  solution  is  then  mixed  with  100  cub.  cent  of  the  stronger  solution  of  chromate 
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and  the  more  dilate  solution  is  afterwards  added  from  a  bnrette,  till  the  liquid  no 
longer  gives  a  blae  colour  with  ferric^anide  of  potassium. 

Or  1  grm.  of  the  carburetted  iron  is  dissolved  in  acid,  &c ;  the  solution  is  mixed 
"with  100  cub.  cent  of  the  stronger  chromate-solution ;  and  as  an  excess  of  the  latter  is 
then  present,  it  is  titrated  backwards  with  a  graduated  add  solution  of  ferroeo-ammonic 
sulphate  (1  litre  of  this  solution  containing  7000  grms.  of  the  crystallised  salt 
(NH*)FeS0\3H*0,  together  with  a  small  quantitj  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  1  cub. 
cent  e  0*001  grm.  iron),  till  a  blue  colour  is  produced  on  addition  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium.  The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  this  iron-solution  used  must  of  course 
be  deducted,  as  so  many  milligrammes  of  iron.    (Mohr,  Ding^.  poL  J.  clix.  124.) 

2.  Methods  depending  on  Reduction. — Streng  (Pogg.  Ann.  xciy.  493)  dissolves  the 
metal  or  ore  to  be  valued  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid ;  oxidises,  if  necessaxy,  with 
chlorate  of  potassium ;  dilutes  with  cold  water,  after  expelling  the  free  chlorine,  and 
mixes  the  solution  with  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  whereby  iodine  is  set  free : 

Fe'Cl*  +  SKI     -     2FeI  +   3KC1  +  L 

A  dilute  titrated  solution  of  etannoua  chloride  is  then  added — whereby  the  brown  colour 
of  the  solution  is  rendered  lighter — and  when  only  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  remains 
in  the  free  state,  some  clear  starch-solution ;  then  more  stannous  chloride,  by  drops, 
till  the  blue  colour  disappears.  If  the  tin-solution  has  been  titrated  with  acid  chro- 
mate  of  potassium,  the  percentage  of  metallic  iron  is  given  by  the  formula: 

100  .  12Fe  .  e      CQ 
*    "     J.(K'0.2CrK)«) '    ff  * 

where  c  denotes  the  quantity  of  acid  chromate  in  1  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution  of  that 
salt  G-  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  tin-solution  added  to  produce  decoloration, 
g  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  same  tin-solution  used  in  determining  its 
strength,  C  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  chromensolution  used  to  oxidise  the 
g  cub.  cent  of  tin-solution,  and  A  the  quantity  of  iron  or  ore  dissolved. 

Mohr  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  267)  after  bringing  the  whole  of  the  iron  to  the  state 
of  ferric  chloride  (by  treating  the  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  with  artificially  prepared 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  boiling  to  expel  free  chlorine),  adds  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphoeyanate  of  potassium,  and  then  a  standard  solution  of  stannous  chloride^  till  the 
red  colour  disappears,  the  tin-solution  having  been  previously  titrated  with  a  solution 
of  pure  ferric  cldoride.  Or  the  solution  of  ferric  chloride  under  examination  is  mixed 
with  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium  heated  to  60^  or  60°,  and  the  standard  tin-solution 
added  till  the  colour  disappears.  Fresenius  uses  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  of 
such  a  strength,  that  from  50  to  100  cc  are  required  to  reduce  1  grm.  of  pure  iron 
^1*003  grm.  haipsichord-wire)  from  ferric  to  ferrous  chloride.  He  dissolves  the  iron  or 
iron-compound  in  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidises  with  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  adds  to  the 
slowly  but  continuously  boiling  Uquid,  after  all  the  free  chlorine  has  been  expelled,  a 
quanti^  of  standard  tin-solution  rather  more  than  sujficient  to  decolorise  it.  The 
cooled  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  starch-solution  ;  and  a  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide 
of  potassium  (containing  about  0  005  grm.  iodine  in  a  litre),  previously  titrated 
against  the  tin-solution,  is  added  till  a  permanent  blue  colour  ia  produced.  The  quantity 
of  this  iodine-solution  required  for  the  purpose  gives  the  excess  of  tin-solution  pre- 
viously added. 

In  using  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  for  ihe  estimation  of  iron,  it  is  essential 
that  the  water  with  which  the  iron-solution  is  diluted  be  fr«e  from  air;  otherwise  a 
portion  of  the  stannous  salt  will  be  oxidised  thereby. 

When  ferric  chloride  is  brought  in  contact  with  hypostdpMte  of  sodium,  tetrathionate 
of  sodium  is  formed,  together  with  chloride  of  sodium  and  f^nous  cfalorids,  but  no 
sulphuric  acid : 

2Fe»a«  +  2Na*a«0«     «     4Fea  +  2NaCl  +  Na«S*0». 
Hyposulphite  Tetrathionato 

of  •odium .  of  lodiuiii. 

According  to  this  equation,  248  parts  crystallised  hyposulphite  of  sodium 
(Na*SK)'.5H'0)  correspond  with  162*5  pte.  ferric  chloride;  or  100  pts.  iron,  present  as 
ferricum,  require  for  reduction  to  f  errosum,  442'9  pts.  of  the  cryst^ised  hyposulphite. 

Mohr  (loe.  ciL)  uses  hyposulphite  of  sodium  in  the  same  way  as  stannous  chloride^ 
mixing  the  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with  iodide  of  potassium,  a  little  hydrochlorie 
acid  and  starch'paste,  heating  it  to  50^-60^,  and  adding  the  standard  solution  of 
hyposulphite  till  the  blue  colour  disappears. 

These  reduction-processes  may  also  be  used  for  determininff  the  proportions  of  ferric 
and  ferrous  sidt  existing  in  the  same  solution,  one  portion  of  the  solution  being  titrated 
in  its  original  state,  another  after  all  the  iron  has  been  converted  into  farric  salt ;  the 
difference  gives  the  amount  of  iron  existing  as  ferrous  salt 
Vol.  III.  C  C 
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4.  Separation  of  iron  from  other  elements. 

From  all  metilB  of  the  first  gronp  (i.  217),  izon  is  easily  separated  by  sulphydric 
addy  which  throws  down  all  those  metals,  leariDg  the  iron  in  solution.  The  filtrate, 
which  contains  the  iron  in  the  form  of  ferrous  salt,  mnst  then  be  heated  with  nitrio 
acid  to  oxidise  the  iron,  which  may  afterwards  be  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

The  separation  of  iron  from  the  metals  of  the  second  group,  which  are  not  precipitated 
by  sulphydric  acid  from  acid  solutions,  but  are  precipitated,  together  with  iron,  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium  from  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  is  more  difficult 

From  manganese  (present  as  manganous  salt)  and  from  sine,  iron  is  most 
efifectually  separated  by  succinate  or  bengoats  of  ammonium.  The  solution,  after  all 
the  iron  has  been  brought  to  the  state  of  ferric  salt,  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sal-ammoniac  to  holathe  maneaneee  or  einc  in  solution,  and  yery  carefully  neutralised 
with  ammonia ;  it  is  then  treated  with  benzoate  or  succinate  of  ammonium,  which  throws 
down  the  iron  as  ferric  benzoate  or  succinate,  leaving  the  manganese  or  zinc  in  solu- 
tion. The  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  an  open  platinum  crucible,  so 
that  the  air  may  haTe  sufficient  access  to  it,  to  prerent  any  reduction  of  the  iron  by 
the  carbon  of  the  organic  acid.  Should  such  reduction  take  place,  the  iron  must  be 
reoxidised  by  nitric  add.  The  success  of  this  mode  of  separation  depends  entirely  on 
the  care  with  which  the  acid  in  the  solution  is  neutralised  with  ammonia  before  adding 
the  benzoate  or  succinate.  If  too  much  ammonia  has  been  added,  manganese  or  zinc 
goes  down  with  the  iron ;  if  too  little,  a  portion  of  iron  remains  in  solution.  The 
addition  of  anmionia  should  be  continued  till  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  does  not  redissolve  on  agitation.  The  supernatant  liquid  has  then  a 
deep  brown  colour,  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  being  still  in  the  solution. 

The  separation  of  iron  (aaferricum)  from  manganese  and  zinc  may  also  be  effected 
by  agitating  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  barium  (as  in  the  separation  of  ferric  from 
ferrous  o^e,  p.  388),  which  precipitates  the  iron  as  ferric  oxide,  leaving  the  other 
metals  in  solution. 

According  to  J.  Schiel  (SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  xy.  275)  manffanese  may  be  separated 
from  iron  by  mixing  the  solution  with  acetate  of  sodiumf  and  passing  chlorins  throu^ 
it,  which  throws  down  the  manganese  as  peroxide. 

Zinc  may  be  separated  from  iron  (ferricum)  when  both  are  present  as  acetates  in  a 
solution  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acetic,  but  no  inorganic  acid,  by  passing 
sulphydric  acid  gas  through  the  solution,  the  zinc  being  then  precipitated  while  the 
iron  remains  in  solution.  If  the  two  metals  are  combined  with  any  other  acid,  they 
must  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  redissolved  in  acetic  add ;  or  if 
they  are  present  as  sulphates,  they  may  be  oonyerted  into  acetates  by  decomposition 
with  acetate  of  barium. 

For  the  methods  of  separating  iron  from  cobalt^  see  yoL  i.  p.  1046.  When  the  two 
metals  are  predpitated  together  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  separation  may  be 
effected  by  digesting  the  sulphides  with  acetic,  as  well  as  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
add ;  the  iron  then  dissolyes  as  acetate,  while  the  cobalt  remains  behind. 

Iron  may  be  separated  from  nickel  by  the  same  methods  as  from  cobalt  (exceptant 
that  with  nitrite  of  potasdum).  Nickel  may  also  be  separated  from  iron  (fsrriettr^ 
by  mixing  Uie  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  (20  pts.  of  that  salt  to 
1  pt  of  nickel),  predpitating  the  iron  with  carbonate  of  ammonium^  then  heating  the 
liquid  slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  keeping;  it  at  that  temperature  fbr  some  time,  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  and  filtering:  ferric  oxiae  then  remains  on  the  filter, 
while  all  the  nickel  passes  through  in  solution  (Schwarzenberg^  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm. 
xcvii.  216).  Iron  and  nickel  may  also  be  separated  by  predfatating  the  iron  as  feme 
oxide  witii  carbonate  of  barium.  For  the  separation  at  iron  tcom  cobalt,  this  method 
is  not  so  well  adapted,  because  a  small  portion  of  the  cobalt  is  apt  to  be  predpitated 
at  the  same  time. 

Uranium  may  be  separated  from  iron,  both  being  in  the  state  of  sesquioxides,  by 
treating  the  solution  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  which  predpitates  the 
ferric  oxide,  and  retains  the  uranium  in  solution.  The  carbonate  of  ammonium  must, 
howeyer,  be  quite  neutral,  as  if  it  contains  any  excess  of  carbonic  add,  part  of  the  iron 
may  be  redissolved.  To  ensure  this  condition,  the  carbonate  of  ammonium  should  be 
previously  boiled,  and  the  solution  of  the  metals,  if  add,  must  be  neutralised  with 
ammonia  till  a  slight  permanent  predpitate  begins  to  form ;  the  solution  is  then 
to  be  diluted  with  water,  the  carbonate  of  ammonium  added,  and  the  predpitate 
digested  with  it  for  some  time  before  filtering. 

For  the  separation  of  iron  from  cerium,  chromium,  didymium,  lanthanum, 
molybdenum,  niobium,  platinum  and  its  congeners,  tantalum,  titanium, 
tungsten,  and  vanadium,  see  those  metals;  also  pp.  874,  875. 
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From  alnminiam,  iron  in  the  form  of  ferric  salt  may  be  separated  by  eaastic 
potash,  which  when  added  in  excess,  and  boiled  with  the  concentrated  solution  of  th.« 
two  salts,  precipitates  the  iron  as  ferric  oxide,  and  retains  the  alnmina  in  solution. 
If  the  proportion  of  iron  is  small  (not  exceeding  1  pt  ferric  oxide  to  100  alumina), 
this  method  of  separation  is  sufficiently  exact ;  but  when  it  is  larger,  a  portion  of  the 
alumina^  always  remains  with  the  ferric  oxide,  and  must  be  separated  by  redissolriug 
the  precipitate  in  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  repeating  the  treatment 
with  potash.  "With  Tei^  large  quantities  of  iron,  this  treatment  must  sometimes  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times  beforo  complete  separation  is  effected.  The  process  may 
be  modified  by  first  reducing  the  ferric  solution  with  sulphurous  acid  or  an  alkaline 
sulphite,  and  then  boiliujg  with  potash  till  the  iron  is  precipitated  as  dark  ereen 
ienoso-ferric  oxide ;  but  in  this  way  also  the  separation  is  not  quite  complete ;  if  too 
much  sulphurous  acid  is  added,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphite  of  aluminium  is  sometimes 
precipitat«^  on  boiling. 

Iron  and  aluminium  may,  however,  be  much  more  easily  separated  by  means  of 
i^fposuipkite  of  godiuntf  which  precipitates  alumina  together  with  sulphur,  leaving  the 
iron  in  solution  (i.  155). 

Another  very  good  method  of  separating  iron  and  aluminium  is  to  mix  the  solution 
with  a  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  oxides 
when  the  liquid  is  rendered  alkaline,  then  add  excess  of  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the 
iron  as  sulphide  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  same  method  serves  to  separate  iron 
from  various  other  metals,  e.ff.  cerium,  glucinum,  magnesium,  thorinum,  yttrium,  and 
zirconium. 

Aluminium  (or  glucinum)  may  also  be  separated  from  iron  by  precipitating  the 
alumina  and  ferric  oxide  together  with  ammonia^  and  igniting  a  weifl;hed  quantity  of 
the  washed  and  calcined  precipitate  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  Toe  iron  is  then 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  while  the  alumina  remains  unaltered.  The  loss  of  weight 
gives  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  was  combined  with  the  iron,  whence  the  quantity 
of  ferric  oxide  may  be  ciuculated,  and  the  alumina  determined  by  difference.  As  a 
check  on  the  result,  which  is  especially  nec^saiy  when  the  quantity  of  iron  is  small, 
the  residue  may  be  digested  for  24  hours,  without  heating,  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid 
(1  pt  acid  of  specific  gravitv  1'2  diluted  with  more  than  30  pts.  water),  which  dis- 
solves the  iron  without  attacking  the  ignited  alumina.  A  slight  loss  may  arise  in  this 
process,  in  consequence  of  particles  ot  the  alumina  (or  glucina)  being  carried  over  by 
the  stream  of  hydrogen  (Rivot).  Beville  modifies  this  process  by  exposing  the 
mixture  of  metallic  iron  and  alumina,  obtained  as  above,  to  a  veiy  strong  red  heat,  in 
a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  eas,  whereby  the  iron  is  volatilisea  as  chloride,  while 
the  alumina  remains  unaltered,  and  may  afterwards  be  weighed ;  the  iron  is  then 
determined  by  difference.  Or  the  iron  may  also  be  diroctly  determined  by  passing 
the  vapour  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  tube  and  attached  receiver,  in  which 
the  chloride  of  iron  is  condensed,  oxidising  the  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  thus  ob- 
tained with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia. 

From  glucina,  and  from  most  other  protoxides,  iron  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide 
may  be  separated  by  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  barium  (p.  383). 

From  magnesia,  ferric  oxide  may  be  8q»rated  bv  precipitation  with  ammonia  after 
addition  of  sal-ammoniac — better  with  succinate  or  oeneoate  of  ammonium,  as  already 
described  for  manganese  {p.  386),  or  with  carbonate  of  barium. 

From  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  ferric  oxide  may  be  separated  by  am- 
monia ;  in  the  case  of  tJie  alkaline  earths,  however,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add 
mora  than  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  to  jnotect  the  precipitate  from  the  air 
during  filtration  and  waie^ng ;  otherwise  carbonic  acid  will  be  absorbed,  and  earthy 
carbonates  will  be  precipitated,  together  with  the  feme  oxide,  and  the  precipitate, 
after  washinff,  will  appear  light-colourod ;  it  must  then  be  redissolyed  in  acid,  and 
reprecipitated  by  ammonia.  If  the  solution  contains  any  organic  substance,  the  iron 
must  be  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  (p.  888). 

Precipitation  by  ammonia  serves  to  separate  iron  in  the  ferric  state  from  most  of  its 
inorganic  salts,  e.ff.  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  9cc  From  phosphoric  or  boric  add  it 
may  be  sepsrated  hy  dissolving  tibe  salt  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  tartaric  acid  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  precipitation  by  alkalis,  then  adding  excess  of  ammonia^ 
and  precipitating  the  iron  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. — ^For  other  methods  of  analysing 
phosphates  of  iron,  see  Pkosfhobio  acid. 

From  arsenic,  iron  may  be  separated  by  precipitation  with  sulphydrie  acid,  the 
anenite  or  arsenate  of  iron  being  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add.  These  salts  may  also 
be  decomposed  in  the  dry  way,  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  snlphydrie  uid  gas,  snlphida 
of  arsenic  then  volattlirinj^  and  sulphide  of  iron  rwnaiBing,    (See  also  p,  874.) 

CO  2 
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6.  Assay  of  Iron  ores. 

1.  In  the  wet  way. — From  most  ferruginons  mineraU  that  are  actually  used  for  the 
extraction  of  iron,  riz.  the  oxides  and  carbonates,  the  iron  may  be  dissolyed  out  by 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  insoluble  residue  consisting  of  quartx,  day,  &c^ 
which  may  be  further  analysed  by  fusion  with  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

The  add  solution  generally  contains — ^besides  iron — manganese,  aluminium,  caldum, 
magnesium,  the  alkali -metals,  and  small  quantities  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
silicium,  and  titanium,  and  less  frequently  copper,  zinc,  lead,  Tanaaium,  chromium, 
molybdenum,  and  tungsten.  These  elements  ma^  be  detected  and  separated  by  methods 
already  described,  or  to  be  described,  under  their  respective  heads  (see  also  pp.  374 — 
376).  The  last  four,  together  with  titanium,  ma^  be  separated  by  fusing  the  pulverised 
ore  with  a  mixture  of  alkaline  carbonate  and  nitrate,  and  treating  the  fVised  mass  with 
water,  whereby  a  solution  is  formed,  which  may  contain  titanate,  vanadate,  chromate, 
molybdate,  and  tungstate  of  alkali-metal,  together  with  silicate,  arsenate,  and  phosphate. 

If  the  whole  of  the  iron  cannot  be  extracted  from  an  ore  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  must  be  pulverised  and  fused  with  carbonate  or  acid  sul^iate  of  alkali- 
metal  (bisulphate  of  potash),  and  the  fused  mass  then  dissolved  in  water  or  aqueous 
acid,  freed  fi^)m  silica  by  evaporation,  and  further  examined  for  the  above-mentioned, 
constituents. 

In  the  complete  quantitative  analysis  of  iron  ores,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  water  may  be  estimated  by  igniting  the  ore  in  a  glass 
tube,  and  condensing  the  aqueous  vapour  by  means  of  chloride  of  ciucium;  the  car^nic 
acid  by  the  method  described  under  Alxalihbtbt  (i.  119).  When  either  water  or 
carbonic  acid  is  present  alone,  its  amount  may  be  determined  by  the  loss  of  weight 
sustained  on  ignition. 

If  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  ore  is  the  only  point  to  be  determined,  the  iron,  after 
being  brought  into  the  ferric  state  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  may  be  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  or,  if  phosphoric  and  arsenic  adds  are  present,  by  sulphide  of  ammonium 
after  addition  of  tartaric  acid  (p.  387).  Alumina,  if  present,  must  be  separated  by  one 
of  the  methods  already  described.  All  the  trouble  of  these  separations  may,  however, 
be  avoided  by  adopting  Fuchs'  method  of  estimation  with  metallic  copper,  which  gives 
correct  results,  provided  all  necessary  precautions  are  taken  to  exclude  the  air,  or  by 
one  of  the  volumetric  methods  already  described. 

2.  In  the  dry  way. — The  object  of  this  mode  of  assaying,  which  is  an  imitation,  on 
the  small  scale,  of  the  process  which  goes  on  in  the  blast  furnace,  is  to  determine,  not 
only  the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  an  ore,  or  rather  the  quantity  that  can  be 
extracted  by  smelting,  but  likewise  the  quality  of  the  pig  iron  obtainable,  and  generally 
also  that  of  the  slag. 

10  grms.  of  the  finely-pounded  ore  are  mixed  with  8  to  10  grms.  of  anhydrous  borax 
(according  to  the  proportion  of  the  gangue) ;  and  the  mixture  is  placed  in  a  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal  {creuset  brasqtU),*  and  exposed  in  a  powerful  air-furnace  or  a 
portable  blast-furnace — Griffin's  blast  gas-furnace  (ii.  787),  for  example— to  a  gradually 
increasing  heat.,  raised  at  last  to  whiteness.  After  cooling,  there  is  found  in  the 
crucible,  if  the  operation  is  successful,  a  well-fused  regulus  of  cast  iron,  and  above  it  a 
slag  composed  of  borax  and  the  materials  of  the  gangue.  The  regulus  must  be  care- 
fully freed  from  slag  and  weighed.  It  should  nave  a  grey  colour  without  much 
appearance  of  separated  graphite.  A  large  separation  of  graphite  shows  that  the  heat 
has  been  too  great.  If  the  metal  is  wMte,  it  is  veiy  fusible  and  probably  contains 
manganese ;  it  is  then  imperfectly  carbonised,  or  it  contains  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or 
sulphur.  The  slag  should  not  contain  either  globules  of  iron  mechanically  mixed 
(these,  if  present,  must  be  separated  from  the  pulverised  slag  by  levigation,  or  by  the 
magnet),  or  iron  chemically  combined,  which  latter  condition  will  be  indicated  by  a 
green  colour  in  the  slag.  The  weight  of  the  regulus  is  increased  by  the  carbon  which 
it  contains,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  small  quantity  of  iron  always  remains  in  the  slag, 
and  the  two  errors  thus  produced  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  as  compensating 
one  another. 

Sometimes  powdered  glass  free  from  metal  is  used  instead  of  borax,  to  increase  the 
ftisibility  of  the  gangue ;  or  the  ore  to  be  assayed  is  mixed  with  the  same  kind  of  flux 
that  is  to  be  used  in  the  actual  smelting  process — that  is  to  say,  with  chalk,  if  the 

*  To  prepare  theie  crucibles,  a  HeMlan  or  Comfsh  crucible  is  lined  with  succettiTe  Ujers  of  a  paste 
composed  of  fine  cliarcoal  -powder  mixed  with  water,  th«  whole  bdng  well  stamped  with  a  wooden 
pestle.  As  soon  as  a  layer  has  been  well  pressed,  its  surface  must  be  roughened  with  a  knife,  so  that 
the  next  layer  may  adhere  to  it  well ;  otherwise  the  layers  will  separate  when  heated.  The  crucible 
having  been  thus  filled  with  stamped  charcoal,  the  portion  which  proiects  over  the  edite  Is  removed, 
a  cavity  with  rounded  bottom  is  made  in  the  middle,  and  the  sides  and  bottom  of  this  cavity  are  polished 
with  a  rounded  glass  rod 
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gaagne  eoDBists  of  quarts  or  day,  or  with  clay  if  the  gangrae  is  chiefly  limeBtone.  To 
ascertain  approximately  the  quantity  of  flux  required,  a  preliminary  analysis  may  be 
made : — 1.  By  gently  igniting  10  grms.  of  the  ore,  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid. — 2.  By  exhausting  another  sample  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  to 
determine,  by  the  loss  of  weight  after  washing  and  heatins,  the  amount  of  water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  lime,  taken  together. — 3.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  add  till  all 
the  iron  is  dissolved  out,  and  wei^ng  the  residue,  which  consists  of  quartz  and  day : 
the  loss  of  weight  in  this  experiment,  compared  with  that  in  the  second,  givee  the 
amount  of  ferric  oxide. 

These  points  bein^  determined,  10  grms.  of  the  ore  are  mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of 
clay  or  chalk  that  the  assay  may  contain  3  pts.  chalk  to  2  pts.  day  (Regnault).  A 
certain  quantity  of  fluorspar  or  borax  may  likewise  be  added.  For  rich  ores,  Karsten 
takes  1  grm.  fluorspar  and  1  gnu.  calcined  borax  to  10  grms.  of  ore ;  for  t<he  poorer 
ores  2*5  grms.  fluor  and  an  equal  quantity  of  dialk ;  and  for  yeiy  poor  ores,  the  same, 
with  1  grm.  borax. 

For  ores  not  containing  silica,  a  certain  quantity  of  clay  or  quartz  is  added  with  the 
fluorspar.    Or  10  grms.  of  ore  are  mixed  with  the  following  proportions  of  flux : 


Magnetic  iron  ore    . 

1  grm. 

chalk  and 

2*5  grms.  fluorspar. 

Specular  iron  ore 

0-6    „ 

It 

2-5     „ 

Red  hsematite 

2-6    „ 

ft 

2-5     „ 

Brown  hseraatite 

20    „ 

n 

20     „ 

Clay  iron  ore 

.     2-5  to  30    „ 

It 

2*5  to  30     „ 

Sparry  iron  ore 

•                « 

1-0    „ 

ft 

2*0  to  30    „             „ 

If  the  right  proportion  of  flux  has  been  added,  and  the  proper  temperature  attained, 
a  well-constituted  regulus  is  produced  (p.  388),  t<^ther  with  a  good  slag,  having  a 
grey-yellowish  or  sometimes  violet  colour,  an  enamel-like  or  sometimes  glassy  aspect, 
and  a  conchoi'dal  fracture.  If  the  slag  is  stony  or  earthy,  yellow,  grey,  or  brown,  with 
rough  fracture,  it  is  too  rich  in  bases ;  too  great  an  excess  of  lime  causes  it  to  cmroble 
easily  when  touched.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  excess  of  silica,  the  slag  is 
glassy,  more  or  less  transparent,  of  green  colour  (arising  from  ferrous  oxide),  and  very 
brittle.  The  results  of  a  successful  assay  yield  the  requisite  data  for  smelting  on  the 
large  scale. 

6.  Atomic  Weight  of  Iron, 

The  atomic  weight  of  iron  has  been  determined  in  several  ways: — 1.  From  the 
weight  of  ferric  oxide  obtained  by  dissolving  a  known  quantity  of  pure  iron  (harpsi- 
chord wire)  in  nitric  add,  predpitating  with  ammonia,  &c.,  the  small  quantity  of 
carbon  contained  in  the  iron  being  estimated  and  allowed  for. — 2.  From  the  quantity 
of  iron  obtained  by  redudne  a  known  weight  of  ferric  oxide  with  hydrogen. — 3.  By 
measuring  the  volume  of  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  solution  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
— 4.  From  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  silvor  obtained  by  precipitating  a  known  quan- 
tity of  pure  ferrous  or  ferric  chloride  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  results  obtained  by  various  chemists ;  the  determinations  are  arranged  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  and  the  bracketed  numbers  indicate  the  method  employed : 


Ber2eUus»  (1)     .        .  .  Fe  -  27-12 

Gay-Lussacf  (1).        .  .  Fe  -  28*36 

(3) .        .  .  Fe  -  28-27 

H.Davyl(*)      •        •  .  Fe  -  27*98 

Svanberg  and  Korlin$  (1)  .  Fe  -  27*94 

„         (2)  .Fe-  27*99 


Berzeliu8§  (1)    . 
Erdmann  &  Maiehand||  (2) 

Maumen6^  (1)  .        • 
I>uma8»»(4)      . 


Fe  =  28-03 
Fe  »  2801 
-98 
•02 
Fe.j28.10 


Fe 


(271 
"  1 28*( 


27-99 


The  number  27*12,  deduced  from  the  first  experiments  of  Bereelius,  was  fbr  many 
years  reedved  as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  iron,  although  Bucholz,  some  years 
before,  had  made  a  determination  of  the  compodtion  of  ferric  oxide,  which  now  appears 
to  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  Berzelius  was  afterwards  led  to  conclude  that  his  first 
experiments  were  affected  with  an  enor,  aridng  from  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on 
the  glass  vessel  used,  and  from  subsequent  experiments,  in  which  platinum  vessels 
were  employed,  he  obtained  the  higher  number  28*03.  The  whole  number  28,  which 
is  the  mean  of  all  the  most  trustworthy  determinations,  is  now  universally  adopted  as 
the  true  atomic  wdght  o^  iron,  on  the  supposition  that  the  metal  is  monatomic  in  the 
ferrous,  and  sesqui-atomic  in  the  ferric  salts,  e,g,  ferrous  chloride  ■■  FeCl;  ferric 


•  Glib.  Ann.  ▼«.  813. 

{Ann.  Ch.  Pbiinn.  1. 439. 
•  Ann.  Ch.  Pharro.  cxfli.  96. 


t  Ann.  Chlm.  \xxx,  163. 
I  Ibid.  HI.  2IS. 


X  Phil.  Trans.  cU.  181. 

Y  Ann.  Ch.  Phyt.  [3]  xxx.  380. 
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cUoridd  ■■  Fe'Cl*.  If,  howe?«r,  iron  is  tnppoted  to  he  diaAomie  in  the  ftnoofl,  aad 
triatomic  in  the  ferric  oomponnd*— «  riew  which  is  more  in  aeooidsnoe  mth  xecent 
inTcstigations,  e,g. 

Ferrous  chloride        .        .  FfeCl*  |  Ferric  chloride  .        .        .  FfeQ' 
Ferrous  oxide    .  .    FfeO  |  Fenic  oxide  .        .  Ffe^O*, 

then  the  atomic  weight  is  Ffe  »  66.  (See  Kbtau^  Atomic  Wbigkis  of  ;  also  i  470 ; 
ii  30.) 

The  equivalent  of  iron,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  the  metal  whidi  replaces 
1  at  of  hjdrqgen,  is,  in  the  fBRons  compounds^  e.ff.  Fed,  equsl  to  28,  and  in  the  feme 

compounds,  e,ff.  'FeHJl*,  or  FeCl^,  it  is  f  of  28,  or  18^  which  number  is  denoted  by  fe. 
(See  EQUiTAumrs,  iL  403.) 

XBOV,  r&VOBSDas  OV.  Ferr<m$  fluoride,  FeF  or  FfeF*,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  iron  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  add,  and  crystallises  by  evaporation,  or  as 
the  solution  approaches  saturation,  in  small,  colourless,  rectangular  plates  containing 
water,  which  they  ^ve  off  without  decomposition  when  mcSerately  heated.  The 
anhydrous  fluoride  is  not  altered  by  ignition,  even  in  contact  with  the  air,  but  the 
hydnited  salt  soon  turns  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  if  quicklv  heated,  oxidises 
partially,  giring  off  hydrofluoric  add.  The  hydrated  crvstals  dissolve  slowly  in  pure 
water,  more  easily  in  adds.  Ferrous  fluoride  forms  with  fluoride  of  potassium  a  soluble 
double  salt,  KF.FeF,  which  separates  in  erannlar  ciystfds.    (Berzelius.) 

Ferric  fluoride,  Fe^  or  FfaF",  is  obtamed  by  diasolving  ferric  oxide  or  hydrate  in 
aqueous  hydrofluoric  add,  and  separates  on  evaporation  in  pale  flesh-coloured  crystals. 
When  heated  in  a  platinum  crudble,  over  a  lamp  urged  bv  a  blasts  it  melts,  sometimes 
exhibiting  on  the  surface  small  cubic  crystals  of  the  flnonde,  while  the  fused  mass  has 
a  rose-red  colour,  perhaps  due  to  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  ferrie  oxide^ 
Ferric  fluoride  is  isomorphous  with  fluoride  of  aluminium,  somewhat  more  fiisible  than 
that  compound,  and  equally  volatile*    (Deville,  Compt  rend,  xliii.  970.) 

Ferric  fluoride  dissolves  slowly  but  completely  in  water,  forming  a  oolonrless, 
sweetish,  astringent  liquid.  Its  solution  mixed  with  ammonia  deposits  a  basic  salt^  or 
oxyflnoride,  which,  when  dry,  forms  a  rust-yellow  powder. 

Mixtures  of  the  solutions  of  ferric  fluoride  and  fluoride  of  potassium  deposit,  on  sbw 
cooling,  colourless,  crvstalline,  sparingly  soluble  double  salts.  If  the  solution  of  the 
ferric  fluoride  is  added  by  drops  to  tnat  of  the  potassic  fluoride,  the  salt  formed  is 
KF.Fe*F*,  in  the  contrary  cases,  2EF.Fe^F'.    (Berzelius.) 

XBOW-O&JlVOB.  Bpecular  Jron  ore.  See  Ibon,  Ozmis  op  (p.  886);  also  Iron 
(p.  338). 

OV.    See  IfiOK,  Oxidbs  of  (pp.  393 — 399). 

or.  The  flame  of  hydrogen  evolved  by  diasolring  iron  in 
dilute  acids  sometimes  yields  black  spots  when  a  cold  piece  of  porcelain  is  hdd  in  it, 
and  has  hence  been  supposed  to  contain  a  gaseous  compound  of  iron  and  hydrogen ;  but 
Fresenius  and  Schlossberger  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliv.  264),  and  other  di^sts, 
have  shown  that  these  spots  are  produced  by  phosphorus,  and  that  the  gas,  when 
perfectly  freed  from  mechanical  impurities,  does  not  produce  theuL  Cameron  (Chem. 
xfews,  ii.  181)  has  shown  that  no  ferruretted  hydrogen  is  formed  by  dissolving  the 
alloy  of  iron  and  sodium  in  adds. 

when  ferrous  iodide  is  treated  with  zinc-eth^l  and  et^er,  gas  is  evolved  (consisting 
of  hvdride  of  ethyl  and  hydrogen),  and  the  residue,  after  washing  with  ether,  yields  a 
hydride  of  iron,  mixed  with  metallic  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  m- 
sembling  metallic  iron,  and  decomposing,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  in  contact  with 
water,  or  whep  heated.    (Wanklyn  and  Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  74.) 

XBOW,  lOBXBas  OF.  Ferrous  Iodide,  Fel  or  Ffel',  obtained  by  heating  or 
triturating  iodine  with  a  slight  excess  of  iron  filings,  is  a  brown  compound,  which 
melts  at  a  red  heat,  forms  a  grey  laminar  mass  on  cooling,  and  volatilises  at  a  stronger 


exposed  to  the  air,  very  quickly  turn  brown,  from  formation  of  oxyiodide,  and  separar 
tion  of  ferric  hydrate  and  iodine.  Ferrous  iodide  cannot,  therefore,  be  easily  kept 
unaltered,  eith^  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution ;  it  keeps  best  when  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  common  sugar  or  milk-sugar.  For  preparing  the  compound  fiv 
medical  use,  Mohr  recommends  that  I  pt.  iodine  be  converted  into  ferrous  iodide  by 
trituration  with  iron  and  water,  the  fllto^  liquid  mixed  witJi  26  pts.  of  simple  syrup, 
and  the  whole  quickly  evaporated  down  to  25  pts. ;  20  pts.  of  this  syrup  contain  1  pt. 
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of  f«ROii8  iodidA.    It  ii  het/t,  however,  to  prepare  the  oompomd  fresh  ereiy  time  it  ie 
wanted,  which  ie  not  difficult,  at  the  action  b  rery  quick. 

The  soltttion  of  ferrous  iodide  treated  with  alkaline  carbonates,  yields  iodides  of  the 
alkali-metals,  and  mav  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  those  compounds. 

Ferrous  iodide  easilj  dissolves  an  excess  of  iodine :  on  adding  1  at  iodine  to  3  at. 
ferrous  iodide,  a  brown  solution  is  formed  (containing  Fe*P),  THueh,  when  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  potassium,  yields  iodide  of  potassium  and  black  ferroso-ferric  hydntte ; 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  brown  solution  contains  iodated  ferrous  iodide,  or  a  fenoso- 
ferric  iodide,  analogous  to  the  magnetic  oxide. 

Ferric  iodide^  Fe'P  or  FfeP,  is  not  known  with  oertaintr,  but  appears  to  be  formed 
when  iron  is  halted  in  excess  of  iodine-Tapour.  The  resiutinff  oompound  dissolved  in 
water,  yields  a  brown-red  solution,  which  reacts  like  that  which  is  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing iodine  in  ferrous  iodide^  as  above,  or  by  dissolving  ferrous  hydrate  in  hydriodic  add. 
AS  these  solutions,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  give  on  iodine  and  deposit  ferric  hydrate. 

See  p.  836. 
See  p.  335. 
r  ATftO&ITS.    See  N^TBOLm. 
\  wmtXDM  oy«    Iron  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  ^rcel^in  tube,  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  ammonia  gas,  becomes  white,  brittle,  and  increases  in  weight 
by  about  12  per  cent.    The  oompound  thus  formed  is  supposed  by  Despretz  (Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  [2]  xlii.  122)  to  be  a  nitride  of  iron  ;  but  it  has  not  been  analysed,  and  is 
supposed  hj  some  chemists  to  contain  hydrogen.    It  dissolves  in  weak  acids,  with 
evomtion  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  formation  of  ammoniacal  salts.    At  a  white 
heat  it  decomposed,  giving  off  its  nitrogen.    Hydrogen,  at  a  red  heat,  withdraws  the 
nitrogen,  forming  ammonia. 

Sometimes  the  iron,  after  ignition  in  ammonia-gas,  is  found  to  be  altered  in  physical 
properties,  and  yet  not  to  have  increased  in  weight ;  in  such  a  case,  the  combination  of 
the  nitrogen  with  the  iron  is  but  transient^  but  nevertheless  appears  to  alter  its  mo- 
lecular structure. 

Nitride  of  iron  is  also  produced  when  oxide  of  iron  is  ignited  in  ammonia  gas ;  also 
in  minute  quantity  when  nitrogen  gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron.  (Pelouze  et 
Fr6my.  TraiU,  iL  462.) 

Bespecting  the  controversy  about  the  existence  of  nitrogen  in  steel,  see  Stbbl. 

ntOSp  MtTWLOVUT^WCUWM  OV.  Nitro&ulfurm  d$  fer.  (Eoussin,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  111  286. )~  Compounds  produced  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  nitrites 
and  alkaline  sulphides  on  iron-salts.  They  contain  nitric  oxide,  together  with  sulphide 
of  iron  and  sulphide  of  hydrogen  or  an  alkali-metal,  and  may  therefore  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  analpgoos  in  composition  to  the  nitroferricvanides  (ii.  250),  that  is  to  say, 
as  sulphides  of  iron  in  which  1  at.  sulphur  is  replaced  bv  2  at.  nitrwylt  NO.  They 
contain  m  fact  a  disulphide  of  iron,  Fe^  or  Ffe'S\  in  which  the  fourth,  or  sometimes 
the  haU^  of  the  sulphur  may  be  supposed  to  be  replaced  by  an  e<^uivalent  quantity  of 
nitrosyl.  The  anslogy  of  Uie  nitrosulphides  to  the  nitroferricyamdes  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  when  a  solution  of  nitroferricvanide  of  sodium  is  completely  decomposed  by 
sulph^dric  acid,  and  the  solution  boiled  and  evaporated,  the  residue  contains  dinitro- 
sulphide  of  iron,  which  may  be  reconverted  into  a  nitrofeiricyaiude  by  treating  it  with 
cyimide  of  potassium.  A  mixture  of  iron-salt  and  nitrite  of  potassium  yields  a  nitro- 
ferricyanide  when  treated  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  nitrosulphide  of  iron  when 
treated  with  sulphide  of  potassium.  In  neither  of  these  classes  of  compounds  can  the 
iron  be  detected  by  ordinary  reagents. 

Dinitrosulphide  of  Iron,  Fe«S»H«(NO)*  -  Ffe«S^N0)».FfeS(N0«)«.H*8,  or  Ffe«* 
(NO)*Jl*S. — ^This  compound  is  prepared  by  dropping  a  solution  of  feme  chloride  or  sul- 
phate, with  constant  stirring,  into  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  nitrite  of  potassiuro  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  heating  the  liquid  to  boilings  keeping  it  at  the  boiling  heat  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  filtering  to  separate  sulphur ;  the  deep-coloured  liquid  deposits  crystals 
of  the  compound  on  cooling. — Or  85grms.  ferrous  sulphate  dissolved  in  0*2  litre  of  de- 
aerated  water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  21  grms.  diy  nitrite  of  potassium,  and  15  grms. 
crystallised  sulphide  of  sodium  also  in  0'2  Utre  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  boiled  and 
filtered.  When  a  ferrous  salt  is  used  in  the  preparation,  no  separation  of  sulphur 
takes  place.    The  crystals  are  purified  by  reciTstallisation. 

Dinitrosulphide  of  iron  forms  black,  needle-shaped,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  2  mm. 
long^  more  soluble  in  hot  Tabout  2  pts.)  than  in  cold  w^ter,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
wood-spirit,  amylic  alcohol,  and  fflacial  acetic  acid ;  they  dissolve  in  all  proportions  in 
ether,  and  deliquesce  even  in  emer-vapour.  The  solutions  are  veiy  aeep-coloured, 
taste  st^rptic  at  firat^  then  persistently  bitter ;  they  remain  unaltered  in  air  containing 
ammonia,  and  may  be  reciystallised  from  alkaline  solutions.  When  heated  to  116^ — 
140^,  they  give  off  reddish  vapours,  together  with  sulphur,  sulphite  of  anunoniam,  and 
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nitrite  of  ammonivim,  and  leaye  iron  in  the  residue ;  when  qnieklj  heated,  thej  bnm 
away.  The  oomponnd  is  easily  decomposed  by  mineral  acids,  with  evolution  of  reddish 
yaponrs,  not  by  organic  acids.  Chlorine  and  iodine  decompose  it,  with  evolntion  of 
nitric  oxide  and  separation  of  solphnr.  It  is  precipitated  from  solution  by  potash  and 
ammonia,  much  more  slowly  by  soda.  The  crystals  are  decomposed  by  permanganate 
of  potassium,  peroxide  of  lead,  and  mercuric  oxide.  Kanv  metallic  salts  precipitate 
the  solution,  with  elimination  of  nitric  oxide.  Cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyamde  of 
mercury  convert  the  crystals  into  nitroferricyanides. 

The  crystals  are  not  decomposed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  sulphydric  acid,  ferro- 
or  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium,  or  tannic  add,  neither  of  these  reagents  giving  any 
indication  of  the  presence  of  iron  in  them.  Neither  are  they  decomposed  by  caustic 
potash  or  soda  in  the  cold,  but  when  heated  therewith,  they  give  off  ammonia  gas  and 
yield  ferric  hydrate,  together  with  a  filtrate  which  deposits  the  following  compound. 

Su^hureUtdNarosidpkide  of  Iron  and  i8^tum,Fe«Na<N^*0*or  Ffe<S*(N0)*3Na^ 
—This  compound  forms  lar^  black  orystals  having  a  very  bitter  taste,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  m  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  The  crystals  deoompoee  at  120^ ;  their 
solution  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  by  chlorine,  iodint^  or  mercuric 
oxide.  It  forms  precipitates  with  metallic  salts,  the  reaction  being  in  some  cases 
attended  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  The  solution  yields  crystalline  compounds  on 
addition  of  potash  or  ammonia,  but  is  not  altered  by  caustic  soda ;  the  crystals  are 
not  altered  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but  withferricyanide 
of  potassium  they  yield  nitric  oxide  gas  and  prussian-blue. 

8ulphureiUdNitrosidphtdeo/IronandHydroffen,Fe*R'^*S'O*^Ff^&0^O)UB.^7), 
separates  in  reddish  flocks,  when  the  preceding  compound  is  decomposed  by  acids,  but 
gives  off  sulphydric  acid  and  suffers  further  decomposition,  even  during  washing. 

Nitroaulphide  of  Iron,  Fe*S«(NO)«  or  Ffe^S^NO)*,  separates,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phydric acid,  when  sulphuretted  nitrosulphide  of  iron  and  sodium  is  decomposed  by  an 
acid  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  is  a  black  substance,  which  when  freshly  prepared  and 
dried,  bums  away  like  tinder,  when  set  on  fire.  It  decomposes  spontaneously,  leaving 
sulphide  of  iron.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  bat  dissolves  in  caustic 
potash,  with  partial  decomposition  and  separation  of  ferric  hydrate. 

Nitrosulphide  of  Iron  and  Sodium,  Fe*Na«N«S^O«.H*0  -  Ffe«S»(NO)«.Na«S.HK).-- 
Formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  nitrosulphide  of  iron  in  sulphide  of  sodium  at 
100°,  and  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Crystallises  in  red  prisms, 
black  by  reflected  light ;  dissolves  with  deep  red  colour  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but 
is  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  in  sulphide  of  carbon.  The  solution  is  precipitated  by 
metallic  salts,  forming  insoluble  compounds  in  which  the  sodium  is  replaced  by  the 
other  metaL  Some  of  these  precipitates  are  tolerably  permanent,  whereas  others,  the 
silver  precipitate  for  example^  decompose  quickly,  wiUi  evolution  of  nitric  oxide. 


r  O&BS.  The  ferruginous  minerals  containing  sufficient  quantities  of  iron 
to  be  available  for  the  extraction  of  the  metal,  have  already  been  described  (pp.  337 — 
343).    For  the  methods  of  assaying  them,  see  p.  388. 

The  following  mineralogical  terms  must  here  be  noticed. 

ArgUlaeeoua  or  Clay  Iron  Ore. — This  term  is  applied  to  several  ores  consisting  of 
oxide  or  carbonate  of  iron  mixed  with  day.  The  argillaceous  carbonate  is  called  sim- 
'  ply  "day  iron-stone ;"  anhydrous  and  hydrated  ferric  oxides  with  a  similar  admixture, 
are  called  "red  day  iron-stone,"  and  "brown  or  ydlow  day  iron-stone,"  respectively. 

Azotomous  Iron  Ore,  or  Kibddophane,  A  variety  of  ilmenite  or  titaniferous  iron 
ore.    (See  Titanacts.) 

Bog  Iron  Ore, — A  brittle  or  loosely  aggregated  variety  of  brown  hematite,  occurring 
in  low  marshy  grounds.  It  proceeds  from  the  decomposition  of  other  spedes  and  often 
takes  the  form  of  leaves,  nuts,  or  stems,  found  in  the  marshy  soil. 

Brown  Iron  Ore, — ^Hydrated  ferric  oxide  (p.  338). 

Columnar  Iron  Ore. — Red  clay  iron  stone,  having  a  columnar  structure. 

Green  Iron  Ore. — Hydrated  ferric  phosphate.     (See  DuFBSNrrB,  ii.  347.) 

Jaspertf  Iron  Ore. — A  variety  of  red  day  iron  ore,  havinealarge,  flat  conchoidal  fracture. 

Lenticular  Iron  Ore, — A  varie^  of  red  clay  iron-stone  naving  a  flat  granular  structure. 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore, — Ferroso-ferric  oxide  (pp.  337,  397). 

Micaceous  Iron  Ore, — Specular  iron  ore  witn  a  micaceous  strocture. 

Ochreous  Iron  Ore. — ^Red  hematite,  having  a  soft  earthy  consistence. 

Octahedral  Iron  Or«!.~S^  with  magnetic  iron  ore. 

Pitchy  Iron  Ore, — ^A  vanety  of  red  luematite. 

Red  Iron  Ore, — ^Native  ferric  oxide  (p.  337). 

S^rrv  or  Spathic  Iron  Ore. — Crystallised  ferrous  carbonate  (i.  785). 

Bpeeuiar  Iron  Ore, — Red  luematite  having  a  perfect  metallic  lustre  (pp.  338,  894). 

Titantferam  Iron  Or«L— Ferric  titanate.    (See  Tttanates.) 
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moVv  OXmaS  OV.  iron  forms  two  oxides  correspondiiig  with  the  chlorides, 
Ti«.  ^eprotaxide  cftferrouM  onde,  FeK)  or  FfeO,  the  sesqidoxide  or  ferric  oxides  Fe*0* 
or  FfeK^,  and  sereml  oxides  of  intermediate  composition,  called  ferroso-ferrio  oxides^ 
which  may  he  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  two  jost  mentioned:  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  moffneUo  oxide,  Fe*0«  or  Ffe*0*  ->  FfeO.FfeH)*.  A  triaxide, 
Fe*0*  or  FfeO",  m^he  supposed  to  exist  in  the  ferrates  (ii  636);  e.ff,  ferrate  of  potas- 
sium, K'FfeO*  -i  EH>.FfeO*,  but  it  has  not  been  isohited. 

Vmroiu  ozlde,  Fe'O  or  FfeO,  is  ncTer  found  in  nature  in  the  free  state,  but  may- 
be supposed  to  exut,  in  combination  with  carbonic  anhydride,  as  ferrous  carbonate 
(FfeoS*  -■  Ffe'O.CO')  in  spathic  iron  ore,  and  in  solution  in  chalybeate  waters;  also 
combined  with  ferric  oxide  in  maraetic  iron  ore.  It  is  not  easily  obtained  in  the  pure 
state,  on  account  of  the  avidity  with  which  it  absorbs  oxygen.  According  to  Debray, 
it  is  obtained  by  passing  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbo- 
nic oxide  over  red-hot  ferric  oxide.  According  to  Liebig,  it  is  obtained,  mixed  with  a 
little  metallic  iron,  by  igniting  fenous  oxalate  in  a  close  xesseL  The  impure  ferrous 
oxide  thus  obtained  is  a  black  pyrophoric  powder,  which  in  contact  with  the  air 
quickly  takes  fire,  and  is  converted  into  ferric  oxide. 

Hydrated  Ferrous  Oxide,  or  Ferrous  hydrate,  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  solution  of  a  pure  ferrous  salt,  perfectly  free  from  air,  with  potash-ley,  luso  fr«efrom 
air,  in  a  vessel  filled  with  de-aSrated  water.  The  hydrate  is  then  precipitated  in  white 
flocks,  which  must  be  washed  by  decantation  with  recently  boiled  water,  then  dried  and 
preserved  in  an  atmosphere  peifectly  free  from  oxygen.  Schmidt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xxxvi  101),  by  a  very  carefiil  preparation  thus  conducted,  obtained  the  hydrate  as  a 
non-magnetic,  veiy  friable  mass,  having  a  pale  greenish  colour,  probably  arising  from 
partial  oxidation.  When  exposed  to  the  an*,  even  in  the  dry  state,  it  quickly  absorbs 
oxyeen,  becoming  strongly  heated,  even  to  ignition,  and  is  converted  into  ferric  oxide. 
-In  the  moist  state  it  is  converted  by  oxidation,  first  into  greenish  ferroso-ferric,  then 
quickly  into  brown  ferric  hydrate.  It  reduces  iodic  acid,  also  platinum-  and  mercury- 
raits.  It  dissolves,  according  to  Bineau,  in  150,000  pts.  of  water,  forming  an  alkaline 
liquid.  It  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  forming  ferrous  salts,  and  absorbs  carbonic 
anhydride  quickly,  even  in  the  dry  state,  so  that  it  cannot  be  dried  in  an  atmosphere  of 
that  gas. 

Ferrous  salts,  —  Feirous  oxide  and  hydrate  dissolve  in  acids,  forming  salts  in 
which  the  iron  is  mono-  or  di-atomic,  according  as  its  atomic  weight  is  28  or  66 :  «.y. 

The  soluble  ferrous  salts  are  likewise  produced  by  dissolving  iron  in  dilute  acids.  The 
insoluble  salts,  e,  g,  the  carbonate  ana  phosphate,  are  obtained  by  precipitation.  The 
carbonate  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  natural  mineral  (p.  339). 

Most  ferrous  salts  are  soluble  and  crystallisable,  white  in  the  anhydrous,  pale 
greenish-blue  in  the  hydrated  state.  The  solutions  are  green  or  greenish-blue,  have  a 
sweetish  taste,  with  inky  after-taste,  and  quickly  absorb  oxy^n  from  the  air,  yielding 
a  yellow-brown  deposit  of  basic  ferric  salt^  because  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  solution 
is  not  sufficient  to  form  a  normal  ferric  salt,  inasmuch  as  iron  (Ffe)  is  triatomic  in  the 
ferric,  and  only  diatomic  in  the  ferrous  salts ;  thus  ferrous  sulphate  yields  by  oxidation 
a  basic  ferric  sulphate,  or  oxysulphate  containing  only  2  at.  SO* ; 

2(FfeO.SO«)     +     0         =        Ffe»0«.2S0«, 

2FfeS0*      +0         -        ^e'l^^* 

whereas  the  soluble  normal  ferric  sulphate  has  the  composition  FfeK)'.8S0'  or 
Ffe»(80*)«. 

Those  ferrous  salts  which  contain  a  volatile  acid,  give  it  up  on  ignition,  leaving  a 
residue  of  ferric  oxide,  if  the  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  or  nitric  add,  gives  up  its  oxygen 
readily ;  of  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  if  the  acid,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  retains  its  oxygen 
more  forcibly ;  and  of  metallic  iron,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  ferrous  oxide,  if  the  acid 
is  organic 

For  the  reactions  of  ferrous  salts  in  solution,  see  p.  881. 

Venrle  oxide.  Fe^O*  or  Ffe*0*.  Sesquioxids  or  peroxide  of  iron.  This  oxide 
occurs  in  nature  very  abundantly  and  widely  distributed,  viz.  1.  As  specular  iron 
ore  in  rhombohedral  forms,  R  .  oB,  also  R  .  IP2  .  ^R  (ratio  of  principal  to  secondary 
axes  M  1*3668  :  1).— 2.  As  martite,  in  regular  octahedrons.— 8.  As  red  hematite, 
in  columnar,  granular,  botiyo'idal,  and  stalactitic  shapes,  also  lamellar  and  granular, 
either  alone  or  associated  with  clay,  forming  the  several  varieties  of  red  day  iron-stone 
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(p.  340).    It  is  ibrmed  by  heating  iron  or  its  lower  oxides  and  hydrates  in  eontact  with 
tne  air. 

Feixic  oxide  may  be  obtained  in  small  crystals  by  decomposing  ferric  chloride  with 
lime  at  a  red  heat  (Danbr^  Ck>mpt.  rend.  xUx.  143) ;  in  micaceous  lamiiuB  by  heating 
the  amorphoiis  oxide  with  borax,  and  treating  the  resultins  mass  with  hydrochloric 
acid  ^Hauer,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xiii.  466),  or  by  melting  the  amorphous  oxide  with 
chloride  of  calcium  (Kuhlmann,  Compt.  rend.  liL  1288).  Rhombohedral  or  laminar 
crystals  of  ferric  oxide  are  likewise  obtained  by  igniting  the  amorphous  oxide  in  a  slow 
cuiTont  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.    (DeTille,  Compt  rend.  Hi.  1264.) 

When  equal  parts  of  ferrous  sulphate  (green  Titriol)  and  common  salt  are  heated  to 
redness,  and  the  product  exhausted  b^  washing,  ferric  oxide  remains  in  red-brown 
shining  scales,  when  pulyerulent  feme  oxide  is  ignited  with  sal-ammoniac^  part  of  it 
becomes  crystalline,  while  another  portion  volatilises  as  ferric  chloride. 

Ferric  oxide  is  obtained  in  the  amorphous  state  by  igniting  ferrous  sulphate  with  -j^ 
pt  of  saltpetre,  and  lixiviating  the  product;  by  dissolving  iron  in  nitric  acid,  evapo- 
rating, and  heating  the  resulting  mtrate  to  redness ;  also  by  deflagrating  iron  filings 
with  saltpetre.  In  the  distillation  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  irom  green  vitriol,  a  residue 
of  impure  ferric  oxide  is  obtained,  formerly  known  as  Caput  mortuum  mtrioli.  Amor- 
phous ferric  oxide  is  usually  prepcired  for  pharmaceutical  use  by  igniting  ferric  hydrate 
or  ferrous  carbonate  in  contact  with  the  air ;  the  preparation  thus  obtained  is  called 
Crocus  MartU  adstringens  or  Ferrum  oxydatum  rubrum.  Very  pure  ferric  oxide  may 
be  prepared  by  heating  ferrous  oxalate  in  contact  with  the  air ;  the  salt  then  takes  fire 
and  is  completely  converted,  without  further  heating,  into  ferric  oxide.    (A.  VogeL) 

Ferric  oxide  prepared  by  either  of  the  latter  methods,  is  amorphous,  and  has  a  brown- 
red,  red,  or  nearly  olack  colour,  according  to  the  particular  mode  of  preparation  adopted. 
It  is  very  hygroscopic,  not  magnetic,  very  hard,  and  is  therefore  used  as  a  grinding 
and  polishing  material  The  specific  gravity  of  the  artificially  .prepared  oxide  is  5*04 
to  6*17  (H.  Kose,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiv.  440) ;  that  of  red  hematite  and  specular  iron  ore, 
irom  4'6  to  6'3  ;  of  some  columnar  varieties  as  low  as  4*2  ;  that  of  martite  from  Peru, 
3*80 ;  from  Puy  de  Dome,  4*66 ;  from  Brazil,  4*80  (Breithaupt) ;  from  Monroe,  New 
York,  6*33  (Hunt).  Hardness  of  haematite  and  specular  iron  ore  =  6*6  to  6*6;  of 
martite  «>  6.  The  cubic  expansion  of  ferric  oxide  *  0*00004  for  1^  C.  (Kopp). 
Ferric  oxide  is  not  volatile,  but  at  a  full  white  heat  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  is  partially 
converted  into  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet 

Ferric  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen  gas,  at  a  heat  even  below 
redness,  and  completely  at  red  heat  by  charcoal  or  carbonic  oxide,  also  by  ammonia  gas. 
When  ignited  with  sulphur^  it  yielos  sulphurous  anhydride  and  a  sulphide  of  iron. 
It  easily  gives  up  its  oxygen  when  ignited  with  covibustibU  bodies^  but  takes  it  up 
again  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air :  hence  it  facilitates  the  combustion  of 
organic  bodies,  and  may  be  used  for  incinerating  them  (Grager,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
CXI.  124).  Even  at  ordmaiy  temperatures,  it  frequently  acts  as  an  oxidising  agent  in 
contact  with  organic  matter,  and  is  thereby  reduced  to  magnetic  oxide,  or  even  to 
ferrous  oxide,  and  then,  by  taking  up  carbonic  acid,  converted  into  spathic  iron ;  the 
reduced  oxide,  if  in  contact  with  moisture,  is  frequently  also  reconverted  into  ferric 
hydrate  (limonite  or  brown  haematite)  by  atmospheric  oxidation.  The  oxide  is  also 
sometimes  further  reduced  by  the  action  of  sulphgdric  add,  and  converted  into  pyrites : 
hence  magnetite,  limonite,  and  pyrites  often  occur  as  pseudomorphs  after  red  haematite. 
According  to  Kuhlmann  (Compt  rend.  Ui.  1169),  it  easily  converts  sulphide  of  cal- 
cium into  gypsum  at  the  expense  of  atmospheric  oxygen ;  the  oxysulphide  of  calcium 
of  the  soda-residues  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  ferric  oxide  (the  residue  of  the 
burning  of  pyrites),  forms  a  very  usefiil  cement,  which  hardens  quickly  in  contact  with 
the  air. 

Ferric  oxide  dissolves  in  acids,  but  less  easily  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  more 
strongly  ignited :  the  best  solvent  for  it  is  strong  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solu- 
tion is  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  zinc  or  stannous  chloride,  the  oxide  then  dissolv- 
ing as  ferrous  chloride. 

Ferric  oxide,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  is  much  used  as  a  grinding  and  polishing 
material.  A  very  hard  compact  kind  of  red  haematite,  called  bloodstone,  forms, 
when  well  polished,  the  best  material  for  producing  a  high  lustre  on  coat-buttons, 
and  on  the  gilding  of  porcelain.  Ferric  oxide  in  the  pulverulent  state  is  used  for 
polishing  cold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  for  polishing  and  sharpening  cutting  instru- 
ments, and  for  grinding  and  polishing  glass  for  minors  and  lenses.  According  to 
Yoeel  (Ding^  poL  J.  cxxxii.  276),  the  oxide  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  ferrous 
oxahkte  (p.  398)  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  these  purposes.  That  which  is  prepared 
by  igniting  green  vitriol  in  crucibles  is  also  much  used,  the  least  calcined  portions, 
whidi  are  of  a  scarlet  colour,  forming  jewdUt's  rouge  for  polishing  gold  or  silver,  and 
the  more  calcined  portions,  which  are  bluish  or  purplish,  forming  the  crocus  which 
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is  Qfled  for  poUdiiiig  bzMS  and  steeL  Lord  Bobs  a  prepaiwi  fenic  oxide  for  polish- 
inff  the  specula  of  his  telescopes,  by  precipitatiD|;  a  pure  dilute  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  with  ammonia^  pre8sm|;  the  washcKl  precipitate  in  a  screw^press  till  nearly 

I  dzT,  and  exposing  it  to  a  heat  which  appears  dull  red  in  the  dark.    (See  c7r^«  Dictionary 

I  of  Arts,  iii  869.) 

Ferric  oxide  is  also  used  as  a  colouring  material  for  glass  and  porcelain,  especially 
fhe  latter;  it  yields  a  fine  purple-red,  or  when  more  strongly  heated,  an  orange-yellow 
enamel  colour,  the  tint  produced  depending  essentially  on  the  mode  of  treatment ; 
according  to  Bontemps  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxxy.  439),  ferric  oxide  may  be  made  to 
colour  glass  with  all  the  tints  of  the  spectrum,  accorcUng  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied. 

Hy  dr  at  ed  ferric  oxides  or  Ferric  kydrate^oocxoBabmidaskilj  in  nature,  either 
crystallised  as  gothite  or  needle  iron  ore  (ii.  940X  or  in  stellate  groups  of  needles 
or  fibres,  as  xan  thosiderite,  or  more  frequently  in  stalactitic,  botiyoidil  or  mammil- 
lary  forms,  baring  a  fibrous  or  subfibrous  structure ;  also  massive  and  occasionally 
earthy,  as  brown  hematite  or  limonite;  also  mixed  with  cla^,  as  brown  or 
yellow  clay  iron-stone  (pp.  888,  339).  It  is  the  colouring  prmciple  of  manv 
minerals,  of  ochre,  of  the  deposit  of  mineral  waters,  of  yellow  sandstone,  Turkish 
umber,  &e.  It  is  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  ferric  salts  with  alkalis  or  alkaline 
carbonates ;  also  when  ferrous  salts  are  precipitated  in  like  manner,  and  the  precipitate 
is  exposed  to  the  air;  and  by  the  rustinff  of  iron,  which  takes  place  when  the  metal  lb 
exposed  to  moist  air,  and  is  accelerated  by  contact  with  small  quantities  of  acids,  and 
of  various  saline  solutions,  eflpedally  ammoniacal  salts  and  urine. 

Ferric  hydrate  is  most  easily  prepared  by  precipitating  a  moderately  dilute  solution 
of  ferric  cUoride  with  excess  of  ammonia  (with  a  smaller  quantity,  a  basic  salt  would 
be  thrown  down) ;  it  is  apt,  however,  to  retain  small  quantities  of  ammonia,  to  remove 
which  it  must  be  washed  several  times  with  water,  then  dried,  and  washed  completely 
after  being  seduced  to  powder.  This  predpitate  formed  in  the  cold  (the  Ferrum  osi* 
datum  fuacwnt  of  the  pharmacopoeias)  nas  the  composition  Ffe'0*.2H^0,  according  to 
Omelin  (Handbook,  v.  198)  andLefort  (J.  pr.  Chem.  liv.  306) ;  Ffe«0'.3H«0,  accord- 
ing to  Wittstein  (Pharm.  Centr.  1853,  p.  367) ;  or  2Ffe*0*.3H*0,  according  to  P^an 
de  Saint>Gilles,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvi.  47),  the  proportion  of  water  doubtless 
varying  according  to  the  degree  of  dilution,  the  mode  of  precipitation,  and  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  hydrate  has  been  exposed  in  drying.  The  hydrate  precipitated 
from  hot  solutions  is  FfeK>*.2H*0.    (Lefort ;  Schaffner,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  117.) 

Native  ferric  hydrates  are  also  of  various  composition.  Gothite  is  Ffe'O'.H'O ; 
limonite,  2Ffe«0».3H«0 ;  xanthosiderite,  Ffe*0».2HK);  and  a  variety  of  bog  iron  ore 
(called  (iueUere)  from  Nischnei-Kowgorod  in  Russia,  consists,  according  to  Hermann 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  xxriL  53).  mainly  of  Ffe»0«.3H«0. 

Ferric  hydrate  has  a  light  yellow  to  dark  brown  colour,  and  is  sometimes  a  loose 
earthy  powder,  sometimes  a  heavy  friable  mass,  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation. 
When  recently  precipitated,  it  is  easily  soluble  in  acids,  but  its  power  of  uniting  with 
acids  is  diminisned  by  drying,  and  frequently  even  by  prolonged  immersion  in  liquids. 

A  remarkable  insoluble  modification  of  ferric  hydrate  is  produced  by  boiling  the 
ordinary  yellow  hydrate,  2Ffe'0'.3H'0  (precipitated  from  the  chloride  by  ammonia), 
in  water  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  The  colour  then  changes  from  ochre-vellow  to 
brick-red,  and  the  hydrate  thus  altered  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  strong  boihng  nitric 
acid,  and  but  very  slowly  by  hydrochloric  acid.  In  acetic  acid,  or  dilute  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves,  forming  a  red  liquid,  which  is  dear  by  transmitted, 
but  turbid  by  reflected  light ;  is  precipitated  by  the  smallest  quantity  of  an  alkali- 
salt  or  a  sulphate ;  and  on  addition  of  strong  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  red 
granular  precipitate,  which  redissolves  on  diluting  the  U^uid  with  water.  The  modi- 
fied hydrate  does  not  form  prussian  blue  with  feixocyanide  of  potassium  and  acetic 
arid.  It  appears  to  consist  of  Ffe'C.H'O.  This  insoluble  hvdrate  is  likewise  preci- 
pitated when  a  solution  ot  the  ordinary  hydrate  in  acetic  acid  is  rapidly  boiled.  The 
same  solution,  if  kept  for  some  time  at  100^  C.  in  a  close  vessel,  becomes  light  in 
colour,  no  longer  forms  prussian  blue  with  fenocyanide  of  potassium,  or  exhibits  any 
deepening  of  colour  on  addition  of  a  sulphocvanate ;  strong  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
or  a  trace  of  an  alkali-salt,  or  sulphuric  acid,  throws  down  all  the  ferric  oxide  in  the 
form  of  the  insoluble  hydrate.   (P^an  de  Baint-Gilles,  Ann.  Ch.  Phva  [3]  xlri.  47.) 

Ferric  hydrate  gives  off  part  of  its  water  between  %0R  and  100^,  and  the  whole  at  a 
red  heat;  it  is  also  completely  dehydrated  by  heating  it  to  160^ — 200^,  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride  of  sodium.    (Senarmont.) 

Ferric  hydrate  easily  gives  up  psrt  of  its  oxygen  to  oxidable  bodies,  and  is  easily 
reduced  by  sulphurous  acid,  stannous  chloride,  &c  In  contact  with  putrefying 
organic  bodies,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  it  forms  ferroso-ferric  compounds,  or 
ferrous  carbonate ;  but  if  the  air  has  access  to  it,  it  quickly  recovers  the  oxygen  which 
it  has  given  up  to  the  putrefying  substance,  and  can  then  again  exert  an  oxidising 
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y.  Crystallised  ferrous  carbonate,  ignited  in  close  vesBelfl)  yields  ferroso-ferric  oxide, 
consisting,  according  to  Kramer,  of  FfeO.Ffe'O* ;  according  to  Dobereiner,  of 
8FfeO.Ffe*0* ;  according  to  Glaason,  of  4FfeO.FfeK>*,  the  composition  of  the  product 
being  doubtless  influenced  by  the  rapidity  of  the  heating. 

9.  The  old  pharmaceutical  •preparation- cBlledi  ^thiops  fnariialiSf  is  a  ferroso-ferric 
oxide,  or  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides  in  various  proportions,  obtained  by 
oxidising  iron  in  a  current  of  aqueous  vapour,  or  by  partially  redndng  ferric  oxide  by 
ignition  with  iron  filings,  or  with  a  quantity  of  ou  just  sufficient  to  malEe  it  into  a 
moist  powder ;  the  preparation  obtained  by  this  last  method  always  contains  carbon. 

Ferroso-ferric  oxiae  is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition  with  hydrogen, 
charcoal,  carbonic  oxide,  or  ammonia-gas.  When  ignited  in  the  air,  it  ia  cobrerted 
into  ferric  oxide. 

Ferro8o-ferric  Hydrate»» — These  are  compounds  of  various  composition, 
obtained  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  ferrous,  or  reduction  of  ferric  hydrate,  by  pre- 
cipitating mixtures  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  with  alkalis,  and  by  the  oxidation  of  iron 
in  contact  with  air  and  water. 

a.  Dinrnf-green  Hydrate. — ^By  exposing  white  ferrous  hydrat-e  to  the  air  for  a  short 
time—or  bv  precipitating  a  mixture  of  a  ferrous  salt  and  a  small  quantity  of  feme  salt^ 
with  potash  or  ammonia — ^a  dingy-green  hydrate  of  ferroso-femo  oxide  is  obtained, 
which,  on  further  exposure  to  the  air,  is  quickly  converted  into  rusty-brown  ferric 
hydrate. 

fi.  Black  Hydrate, — 1.  This  hydrate,  which  has  nearly  the  composition  FfeO.FfeH)* 
+  xH^O,  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  magnetic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
from  a  mixture  of  equivalent  proportions  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sidts,  on  the  addition 
of  potash  or  ammonia.  The  yellow  solution  of  magnetic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid 
yields,  with  ammonia,  a  brownish-black  precipitate,  which  is  magnetic  even  while  in 
the  liquid,  so  that  it  collects  round  a  magnet  dipped  into  that  liquid.  It  may  be 
washed  on  the  filter  without  becoming  more  hi^ly  oxidised  (Liebig  and  Wohler, 
Fogg.  Ann.  xxi.  683).— 2.  The  same  precipitate  is  obtained  by  mixing  ierrico-ammonic 
sulphate  with  ferrous  sulphate,  in  such  proportion  that  the  ferric  oxide  present  in  the 
mixture  may  contain  three  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  ferrous  oxide,  and  precipi- 
tating with  ammonia  (Abich,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxiii.  354). — 3.  Two  equal  portions  of 
ferrous  sulphate  are  taken ;  the  ilrst  is  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  oxidated  at  a  boiling  heat  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  in  small  portions  at 
a  time.  The  other  portion  is  dissolved  in  water  freed  from  air  by  boiling.  The  two 
solutions  are  then  mixed ;  the  mixture,  while  still  hot,  precipitated  by  ammonia  added 
at  once  in  excess ;  and  the  liquid,  together  with  the  brown-black  precipitate,  heated  for 
sorre  minutes  to  the  boilins  point  The  precipitated  ferroso-ferric  oxide  is  then  col- 
lected on  a  filter  and  washed-^during  whidi  process  it  undergoes  further  oxidation — 
and  then  dried  at  a  gentle  heat  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxii.  56).  This  process 
should  yield  2Ffe0.^eH)';  but  even  if  a  greater  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  nitric  acid  still  remaining,  or  by  contact  with  the  air,  the  proportion  of 
that  oxiae  is  sure  to  be  increased  by  decomposition  of  water. — 4.  Bottger  \Beitrage, 
ii.  12)  precipitates  ferrous  sulphate  free  from  ferric  oxide  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
sodium ;  washes  the  precipitate  several  times  by  decantation ;  and  then  boils  it  with 
tolerably  concentrated  caustic  potash.  This  process  yields  a  velvet-Uack  powder, 
much  less  liable  to  absorb  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen  than  that  which  has  been 
precipiteted  by  ammonia. — 5.  Noel  (J.  Pnarm.  [8]  i.  62)  precipitetes  ferrous  sulphate 
with  carbonate  of  sodium,  washes  the  ferrous  can>onate  by  decantation,  leaves  it  to 
drain  upon  linen,  and  then  heats  it  in  a  cast-iron  vessel,  with  constant  stirring,  till  it 
is  dry.  It  is  thereby  converted  into  a  velvet^black  powder.  Soubeiran  obtained  by 
this  process  a  precipitete  which  was  not  perfectly  black,  and  when  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evolved  carbonic  anhydride. — 6.  Preuss  introduces  4  pts.  of  pulverised 
iron  and  5  pts.  of  ferric  oxide  into  a  flask,  together  with  a  two  or  threefold  quantity  of 
water,  and  boils  the  liquid  gently  for  some  time*  The  mixture  gives  off  fetid  hydrogen 
gas,  and  turns  dark  brown  at  firsty  but  afterwards  black.  When  the  evolution  of  gas 
ceases,  and  the  resulting  black  powder  settles  down  readily,  it  is  separated  by  leviga- 
tion  from  the  excess  of  iron  ;  thrown  on  a  filter  of  grey  porous  paper;  and  the  filter, 
after  the  water  has  drained  off,  is  wrapped  up  in  a  l^^ge  quantity  of  paper,  and  quickly 
dried  in  hot  air.  The  black,  very  loose  powder  dissolves  in  acids  without  evolution  of 
gas,  and  the  solution  yields  a  black  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  The  pre- 
cipitate must  not  be  dried  by  heat,  because  in  that  case  it  would  turn  brown  from 
higher  oxidation,    (W5hler,  Ann.  Pharm.  xxviii  92.) 

The  black  hydrate  of  ferroso-ferric  oxide  exhibits,  after  drying,  the  appearance  of 
brown  black,  brittle,  strongly  niagnetic  lumps,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  yield 
ing  a  dark-brown  powder.    It  contains  about  7  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  gives  off 
when  heated  in  a  retorti  l^^^ing  black  anhydrous  ferroso-ferric  oxide.    When  heated 
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in  the  air,  it  U  converted  into  ferric  oxide.  From  ite  yellow  solution  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  ie  precipitated  unchanged  by  anjmonia  (Wohler). 

Ferroflo-ferric  hydrate  was  formerly  much  employed  in  medicine,  but  has  now  almost 
fallen  into  disuse.  In  preparing  iodide  of  potassium  from  iodide  of  iron,  it  is  advis- 
able to  take  the-  iron  and  iodine  in  such  proportion  (Fe'IM  that,  on  precipitating  with 
carbonate  of  potassium,  this  black  ferroso-ferric  hydrate  snail  be  formed,  because  it  m 
much  lees  bulky  than  ferric  hydrate,  and  therefore  easier  to  wash. 

The  ferroso-ferric  oxides  and  hydrates  dissolve  in  acids,  forming  brownish  or  yellow 
solutions,  according  as  the  one  or  other  of  the  oxides  predominates.  These  solutions, 
commonly  said  to  contain  ferroso-ferric  salts,  are  mere  mixtures  of  ferrous  and 
ferric  salts,  and  give  reactions  intermediate  between  the  two.  They  give  black  precipi- 
tates with  alkalis ;  blue,  both  with  ferzo-  and  with  feiri-cyanide  of  potassium,  also  with 
cyanide  of  potassium  (ii.  219,  227),  a  reaction  not  produced  either  by  ferrous  or  by 
ferric  salts  when  pure. 

TMoslde  of  XroB»  or  Ferric  anhydride^  FeK)*  or  FfeO',  is  not  known  in  the  fi-ee 
state,  but  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  ferrates  (salts  obtained  by  fusing  iron  or  its 
oxides  with  nitre,  (ii.  686)  e,g.  Ferrate  of  potassium,  FeKO«.  -  K«O.Fe«0«. 


Iff  OZTBBOMXBS  OV.  Ferric  oxybromide  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  bromide^  or  by  treating  it  with  a  quantity  of  potash  not 
sufficient  for  complete  precipitation,  or  by  exposing  a  solution  of  ferrous  bromide  to  the 
air.    (Lowig.) 

JMOMf  oaLTCB&OBSDS  OV.     See  page  378. 

TMOMf  OXmjrOMXnM  OV«  A  ferric  oxyfluoride  is  precipitated  by  ammonia 
from  the  solution  of  ferric  fluoride.    (Berzelius.) 

TBOMf  oarroaw-SA&TS  OV.  The  general  properties  of  these  salts  have  been 
already  described  (pp.  880,  393,  396),  For  the  special  descriptions,  see  the  several 
Acn>8. 

XROV,  OZTBV&VBIBa  OV.    See  page  401. 


XROMp  9KOB9BXBas  OF.  Phoflphoms  unites  readily  with  iron,  forminff  a  grey, 
fusible,  verr  hard  compound,  which  takes  a  high  polish.  This  compound,  which  has 
the  composition  Fe^P,  may  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  iron  and 
charcoalin  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal  and  placed  in  a  forge  fire. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  produces  a  great  alteration  in  the  properties  of 
iron,  rendering  it  brittle  in  the  cold  (pp.  329,  834). 

IMOWf  9U&VBSZ8B]>«  Ferrum  ptUveraium  ;  Limatura  fcrri  s.  Martis  alco- 
koUsata, — ^Finely  ptdverised  iron  for  medical  use  may  be  prepared  by  mechanical 
trituration  of  filings  of  bar  iron,  and  subsequent  boilins  and  straining.  Iron -powder 
is  prepared  in  large  quantities  by  this  method  in  the  Tyrol.  The  iron  is,  however, 
obtained  in  a  much  finer  state  of  division,  by  reducing  an  oxide  of  iron  with  hydrogen. 
Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  dx.  125 ;  cv.  192)  mixes  1  pt.  of  ferrous  sulphate  perfectly 
free  firom  copper,  with  three  times  its  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  heats  the  mixture 
till  it  becomes  red-hot  and  fUses ;  washes  the  residue  completely ;  heats  the  ferric 
oxide  thus  produced  to  dull  redness  in  a  glass  tube  or  gun-barrel ;  and  passes  over  it 
a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen,  perfectly  free  from  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
arsenic,  as  these  substances,  if  present^  would  unite  with  the  iron.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, when  ferrous  sulphate  is  used,  to  obtain  iron  quite  fr^ee  from  sulphur ;  hence, 
Luc  a  (Compt  rend.  Ii  333^  precipitates  ferrous  chloride  with  ammonia,  and  reduces 
the  washed  oxide  with  perfectly  washed  hydrogen-gas,  avoiding  the  use  of  vulcanised 
caoutchouc-tubes  (because  the  gas  might  take  up  sulphur  from  them).  It  is  doubtfol, 
however,  whether  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  sulphur  and  carbon  in  the  pul- 
verised iron,  would  be  at  all  injurious  in  its  application.  To  preserve  the  iron  from 
mst,  it  is  kept  in  sealed  vessels  filled  with  hydrogen. 

Beduced  iron  is  an  impalpable,  slate-grey  powder,  which  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a 
glowing  body,  and  then  bums  away  very  quickly  (mechanically  pulverised  iron  cannot 
be  set  on  fire  in  this  way) ;  it  should  be  heated  strongly  enough  in  the  hydrogen- 
atmosphere  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  actually  pyrophorie.  It  is  much  more  active 
than  mechanically  pulverised  iron,  on  account  of  its  finer  state  of  division. 

ntOSf  WMMbMMTDIWM  OV.  Selenium  in  the  state  of  vapour,  passed  over  iron- 
filings,  combines  with  the  metal,  producing  considerable  evolution  of  lisht  and  heat 
The  product  is  a  yellowish-grey  substance,  with  metallic  lustre,  hard  and  brittle.  It 
melts  before  the  blowpipe,  givins  off  oxide  of  selenium,  and  forming  a  blade  brittle 
^obnle,  apparently  consisting  of  ferrous  selenite.    (Berzelius.) 

O.  Little  (Ann.  Ch.  Phum.  cxii.  211),  by  passing  selenium-vapour  over  red-hot 
ixon  wire^  and  melting  the  brittle  product  unaer  borax,  obtained  a  metallic-looking 
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greyish-yellow,  easily  pnlverisable  oompotmd,  haTing  a  specific  grayity  of  6 '38,  and  the 
composition  of  ferric  selenide,  Ffe'Se*. 

XROWf  BUXVBXBas  OF.  Iron  and  snlphnr  unite  directly  with  one  another, 
under  various  circumstances,  and  in  several  different  proportions.  Besides  two  sub- 
sulphides  containing  less  than  1  at  sulphur  to  1  at.  iron  (Ffc),  there  is  a  protostdphide  or 
ferrous  sulphide^  FfeS ;  a  sesquistUpkide  or  ferric  sulphide,  Ffe^' ;  a  distdphide,  FfeS' ; 
and  a  compound  called  the  magnetic  sulphide,  intermediate  in  composition  between  the 
proto-  and  sesqui-sulphides.  Metallic  iron  heated  with  excess  of  sulphur,  yields  one 
or  other  of  the  four  last  mentioned  compounds,  according  to  the  heat  applied,  the 
degree  of  sulphuration  being  less  as  the  temperature  is  higher.  (Rammelsberg, 
Fogg.  Annj  cxxi.  337.) 

An  oetoforrto  anlplitde,  Fe^'S  or  Ffe^,  is  formed  by  passing  hydrogen-gas  over 
red-hot  dibasic  ferric  sulphate  (p.  396).  It  is  a  bladdsh-grey  magnetic  powder, 
which,  when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  yields  a  mixture  of  7  vols,  hydrogen-gas  and 
1  vol.  sulphydric  acid. 

A  liemlsnlplilde,  Fe^S  or  Ffe'S,  is  produced  by  heating  anhydrous  ferrous  sul- 
phate in  hydrogen  gas,  half  of  the  stdphur  being  then  given  off  as  sulphurous  anhydride. 
It  is  a  dark  grey,  coherent,  magnetic  powder,  which  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  acids, 
giving  off  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  sulphydric  acid.  When  ignited  in  sulphydric 
acid  gas,  it  takes  up  sulphur  and  is  converted  into  the  protosulphide.  It  occurs,  com- 
bined with  other  metallic  sulphides,  in  many  fumace-producta  obtained  in  the  smelting 
of  lead  and  copper  ores. 

Protoanlpblde*  or  Verrous  BQlpbllet  Fe*S  or  FfeS.  This  compound  occurs  in 
many  specimens  of  meteoric  iron,  sometimes  imbedded  in  small  yellow-brown  masses, 
sometimes  as  a  grey  powder  possessing  metallic  lustre.  (Berzelius;  Eammelsberg, 
Pogg.  Ann.  cxxi.  363.) 

It  has  not  been  found  in  the  free  stat«  as  a  terrestrial  mineral,  but  exists  in  combi- 
nation with  sulphide  of  nickel,  and  mixed  with  copper-pyrites,  in  a  massive,  bronze- 
coloured  minend,  with  octahedral  cleavage  and  specific  gravity  «»  4*60,  from  Lille- 
hammer,  in  Norway.  This  mineral,  after  deducting  5*14  per  cent,  of  copper  pyrites, 
contains  36*7  per  cent,  sulphur,  41*1  iron,  and  22*2  nickel,  agreeing  approximately 
with  the  formula  2Fe*S.Ni*S.    (Rammelsberg,  loc.  cit) 

Ferrous  sulphide  is  produced :  1.  By  the  direct  combination  of  sulphur  and  iron, 
either  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  lower  temperatures  in  presence  of  water. — a.  Heated  iron 
wire  introduced  into  sulphur-vapour  bums  brightly,  and  forms  ferrous  sulphide. — 
/3.  When  iron  filings  are  gradually  heated  in  a  covered  crucible  with  about  two-thirds 
their  weight  of  sulphur,  the  mass,  when  heated  to  about  the  temperature  of  low-red- 
ness, begins  to  glow,  and  combination  rapidly  takes  place,  wiui  vivid  combustion 
throughout  the  entire  mass. — y.  Sulphur  pressed  against  a  red-hot  iron  bar,  perforates 
it,  and  forms  ferrous  sulphide,  which  runs  off  in  drops,  and  may  be  quenched  in  water. 
9.  Ferrous  sulphide  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  wet  way  by  moistening  a  mixture  of 
28  pts.  iron  filings  and  16  pts.  sulphur,  and  applying  a  gentle  heat ;  combination  then 
takes  place,  attended  with  considerable  rise  oi  temperature.  Wlien  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mixture  of  2  pts.  sulphur  and  3  pts.  iron-filings  is  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  and  covered  with  earth,  the  mass  after  a  while  becomes  red-hot,  and  gives  off  a 
large  quantity  of  steam,  which  throws  up  the  earth  with  violence,  producing  the  effect 
of  an  artificial  volcano. 

2.  By  igniting  ferric  oxide  or  scale -oxide  of  iron  with  sulphur. — 8.  Bjy  heating  iron 
pyrites,  ferric  siSphide,  or  magnetic  pyrites,  either  alone  to  a  bright  red  heat,  or  with 
iron  filings,  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. — 4.  By  reducing  ferrous  sulphate  at  a 
bright  red  heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal  Ferrous  sulphate  is  also  reduced  to 
sulphide  in  the  wet  wav  by  contact  with  decomposing  oi^nic  matter. — d.  By  precipi- 
tating ferrous  salts  with  alkaline  sulphides. 

Ferrous  sulphide  prepared  in  the  dry  way  is  a  dense  yellow  mass  with  metallic 
lustre,  or  sometimes  a  black  porous  mass.  It  is  sometimes  magnetic,  but  according  to 
Berzelius,  only  when  it  contains  a  portion  of  one  of  the  liigher  sulphides.  It  does  not 
alter  sensibly  by  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  not  decomposed 
by  ignition,  even  to  whiteness,  in  dose  vessels ;  but  when  gently  heated  in  the  air,  it  is 
partly  converted  into  ferrous  sulphate ;  while  at  a  stronger  heat,  sulphurous  anhydride  is 
evolved,  and  ferric  oxide  remains  behind.  With  nitric  acid  it  evolves  nitrons  gas, 
ferric  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid  being  formed,  and  sulphur  separated.  It  dissolves  in 
dilute  sidphurie  or  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  pure  sulphydric  acid  gas.  If, 
however,  it  is  mixed  with  metallic  iron,  which  is  generally  the  case  with  the  protosul- 
phide obtained  by  igniting  iron  filings  with  sulphur,  it  gives  off  a  mixture  of  sulphydric 
acid  and  free  hydrogen.  Aqueous  vapour  passed  over  red-hot  proto-sulphide  of  iron 
converts  it,  with  evolution  of  much  hydrogen  and  sulphydric  acid  gus,  into  a  black  and 
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partly  magnetic  maas.  The  water  forma  with  the  aalphide  of  iron,  aulphydric  acid  and 
ferrooa  oxide,  which,  by  further  decomposition  of  water,  yielda  hydrogen  gaa  and 
ferroao-ferric  oxide;  but  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  remains,  eyen  i^r  three  hours* 
ignition  ^Regnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixii.  d79V  Chlorine  gas  does  not  decompose 
cold  sulpnide  of  iron ;  but  that  compound,,  when  neated  in  the  gas,  yields  chloride  of 
sulphur  and  sublimed  ferric  chloride  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlii.  640).  Protosulphide 
of  iron^heated  to  low  redness  with  once  or  twice  its  weight  of  carbcmate  of  sodium  or 
jtotassium,  fuses  into  a  black,  crystalline,  highly  magnetic  mass,  from  which  water 
extracts  sulphide  of  sodium  or  potassium,  with  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid.  Baryta  and 
lime  behave  in  the  same  manner,  only  that  the  viscidity  of  tne  slag  prevents  Uie  iron 
from  fusing  into  a  mass  (Berthier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phya.  [2]  xxxi.  170).  TVhen  proto- 
sulphide  of  iron  is  fused  with  30  times  its  weight  of  protoxide  of  leady  the  whole  of 
the  sulphur  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  metallic  lead  is  separated, 
and  a  fused  mixture  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  protoxide  of  lead  is  produced. 

Ferrous  sulphide  prepared  in  the  wet  way  is  a  black  amorphous  substance,  perhaps 
containing  water ;  in  the  finely  divided  state,  it  has  a  dark  green  colour.  In  the  moist 
state,  it  oxidises  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  being  converted,  first  into  ferrous 
sulphate,  then  quiddy  into  yellow-brown  basic  ferric  sulphate.  It  exhibits  the  same 
reactions  as  the  protosulphide  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  but  is  much  more  easily 
decomposed,  and  oissolves  much  more  quickly  in  acids,  with  violent  evolution  of 
sulphynric  add  gas. 

The  black  mud  at  the  bottom  of  drains,  cess- pools,  ponds  and  morasses,  owes  its 
colour  to  sulphide  of  iron,  probably  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matters  in 
contact  with  ferric  oxide  contained  in  the  soil. 

Besquiralpblde  or  Verrto  Bnlpliide.  Fe^S'  or  Ffe'S*. — This  compound  is 
probably  a  constituent  of  copper  pyrites,  Ccn*S.Ffe*S'  (iL  77),  and  of  magnetic  pvrites 
(see  below).  It  is  produced  by  heating  iron  to  moderate  redness,  or  ferric  oxide  to 
low  redness  with  excess  of  sulphur  :  in  the  latter  case}  however,  the  product  is  mixed 
with  ferric  oxide,  unless  the  process  is  several  times  repeated  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg. 
Ann.  cxxL  339).  According  to  Berzelius,  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphydric  acid  on  ferric  oxide  at  100^,  or  on  ferric  hydrate  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
or  by  dropping  a  neutral  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  into  excess  of  sulphydrate  of  am- 
monium.  According  to  Rammelsberg,  however,  the  product  obtained  by  heating  ferric 
oxide  in  sulphydric  add  gas  to  a  temperature  short  of  redness,  is  an  oxysulphide  con- 
taining 1  at.  feme  oxide  to  3  si.  ferric  sulphide;  after  stronger  heating,  theprodnct  contains 
less  ferric  oxide,  but  in  place  of  it  a  certain  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphide;  and  if  the 
heat  be  raised  to  bright  redness,  there  remains  at  last  a  sulphide  of  iron  free  from 
oxygen  and  having  the  composition  of  magnetic  pyrites. 

^rric  sulphide  dried  out  of  contact  with  air,  is  a  yellow-grey,  non-magnetic  powder. 
When  heated  to  redness  in  dose  vessels,  it  ^ves  off  sulphur  and  leaves  magnetic 
pyrites.  In  the  moist  state  it  oxidises  very  qmckly  in  contact  with  the  air,  especially 
when  prepared  by  precipitation  of  ferric  salts.  Adds  decompose  it,  with  formation  of 
ferrous  salt,  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid,  and  precipitation  of  sulphur. 

Verroso-ferrte  or  Maffiietlo  Bnlpblde. — This  sulphide  occurs  native  as  mag- 
netic pyrites,  and  is  formed  by  heating  iron  with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphur  till  the 
mass  fuses ;  also  by  heating  the  disulphide  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible.  As  thus 
prepared,  it  has  a  brownish-ydlow  to  speiss- yellow  colour ;  is  attracted  by  the 
magneti  and  sometimes  itself  magnetic  It  does  not  lose  weight  when  simply  ignited 
in  dose  vessels,  but  when  heated  in  h^dro^en  gas,  it  yields  sulphydric  acid  and  the 
protosulphide.  Dilute  acids  dissolve  it^  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  evolution  of 
sulphydric  add.  Boiling  potash4eg  is  said  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  sulphur,  leaving 
ferrous  sulphide. 

Magnetic  pyrites  or  Pyrrhotin  occurs  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal 
system  and  generally  tabular,  exhibiting  the  combinations  oP .  P,  oP .  ooP,  oP .  ooP .  P, 
like  figures  239,  240  (ii.  139)  and  others.  Ratio  of  prindpal  to  secondary  axes  » 1 :  1*741. 
Angle  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  of  the  pyramids  «•  126^  49';  in  the  lateral  edges 
a  127^  6'.  Cleavage  tolerably  dUstinct  paraUel  to  oP,  indistinctparallel  to  oop.  More 
commonly  massive  and  amorphous,  with  granular  structure.  Hardness  ^i  8*5  to  4*6. 
Spedfic  gravity,  4*61  to  4*64  (Rammelsberg).  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  between 
bronze-yellow  and  copper-red.  Streak  dark  greyish-black.  Fracture  small  subcon- 
choidaL  Brittle.  S^^tly  attracted  by  the  magnet  Tarnishes  quickly.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  on  charcoal  in  the  outer  flame,  is 
converted  into  ferric  oxide;  in  the  inner  flame  it  melts  and  continues  to  glow  after  the 
blowpipe  is  removed.  The  mass,  after  cooling,  is  magnetic  and  has  a  metallic  crystal- 
line structure,  with  a  yellowish  colour  on  the  fhicturcd  surface. 
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The  following  are  analyses  of  magnetic  pyrites  calculated  to  100  parts,  after 
deducting  quartz,  &c.     (Rammnieisberg,  loc.  cit.) 

H.  Rom.       SchalTgoUch.       Rammels-  Flattner.  Stromeytir. 

berg. 

Fe    61-66  6117  60*66  60-20  6029  69*29 

S      38-44  38-83  39-34  39*80  39*71  4071 

Rammelsberg. 

. ^ 

g  h  i  J  k  t 

Fe    69-21  60-00  6083  6103  6130  60  10 

8      40*79  4000  3917  3897  38*70  3990 

a.  From  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria ;  6,  from  the  same ;  e^  from  the  same ;  <£,  from 
Conghonas  da  Qimpo,  Brazil ;  «,  from  Fahlun  in  Sweden ;  /,  from  Treseborg  in  the 
Harz ;  g,  h,  from  Harzburg  in  the  Harz ;  t^  from  Tnimbull  in  Connecticut ;  j^  from 
Xalastoc  in  Mexico ;  k^  /,  from  localities  unknown. 

These  results  may  be  included  under  the  general  formula,  Fe*»S"+>  or  Ffe*S'»+»,  in 
which  n  may  have  either  of  the  yalues  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10;  but  the  purest  specimens  agree 
most  nearly  with  the  formula,  Ffe'S"  «  6FfeS.Ffe*S*,  given  by  Berzelius^  or  with 
Ffe'S*  «  6FfeS.Ffe«S». 

Nickeliferous  magnetic  pyrites  occurs  crystallised  or  massive  and  of  specific  gravity 
4*643  to  4-674,  in  several  localities.    The  following  are  analyses : 

RammeUberg. 


Bersellui. 

a 

Scheerer. 
b 

r~  ' 
c 

d 

e 

"     *N 
/ 

Fe     68-73 

66-74 

66-82 

66*96 

66*67 

66*42 

Ni         8  17 

2-82 

6-69 

3-86 

3*16 

3-33 

S      3810 

40*44 

38-69 

4018 

40*27 

40-26 

100-00  10000  100*00  10000  100-00  10000 

a.  Massive  from  Klefva  in  Smflland,  Sweden ;  b.  Massive  from  Modum  in  Norway; 

c.  Laminar,  intergrown  with  quartz  and  mica,  from  the  Gap  minn,  Pennsylvania ; 

d.  Massive,  intergrown  with  whit«  iron  pyrites,  also  containing  a  small  quantity  of  copper 
pyrites,  from  Horbach  in  Baden  ;  e.  I/aminar,  from  Hilsen  in  Norway. 

These  analyses  may  be  represented  by  the  formula,  M'S*  »  3MS.M'S',  and 
M"S'  »  4MS.M^S',  where  M  stands  for  Ffe  (66)  and  Nni  (68*9),  each  metal  being 
pros ent  in  both  degrees  of  sulphuration.     (Rammelsberg.) 

l^Unlplilde  of  Iron.  Fe'S*  orFfeS^ — ^This  compound  occurs  abundantly  in 
nature  in  two  distinct  forms,  viz.  as  Yellow  Iron  pyrites^  Cubic  pyrites  or  Mundic^ 
which  crystallises  in  monometric  forms,  and  WMte  Iron  pyrites^  Marcctsite^  Radiated 
pyrites,  Spear  pyrites.  Hepatic  pyrites,  or  Cellular  pyrites,  which  crystallises  in  trime- 
tric  forms.  Cubic  pyrites  occurs  abundantly  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  oldest 
crystalline  to  the  most  recent  alluvial  deposits,  and  has  been  found  in  small  irregular 
crystals  in  the  Vesuvian  lavas.  Marcasite  occurs  also  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  being 
found  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  and  abundantly  in  the  plastic  clay  of  the  brown 
coal  formation  near  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia.  The  peculiar  circumstances  which  deter- 
mine the  formation  of  one  or  other  of  these  varieties  arc  not  known ;  neither  has  it  been 
found  possible  to  convert  the  one  into  the  other.  Iron  pyrites  is  often  formed  from 
iron  salts,  in  presence  of  putrefying  oi^ganic  matters,  such  aa  straw,  wood,  &c.,  the 
sulphide  of  iron  thus  produced  retaining  the  form  of  the  organic  substance. 

Yellow  iron  pvrites  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  monometric  forms,  the  domi- 
nant forms  being  the  cube,  the  octahedron,  tlie  trapezohedron  202  {fig,  180,  ii.  126), 

the  pentagonal  dodecahedrons  -~-  {fig-  ^^^)i  ^^'^  t-^thehexakistetrahedrons— 2 

402 
and  (hemihedral  fbrms  of  the  hexakis-octahedion,  ii.  127X  these  forms  occurring 

either  alone  or  in  combinations,  such  aafigs.  194,  196,  196, 211,  and  numerous  others. 
Twin-crystals  are  also  found  resulting  from  the  intersection  of  two  pentagonal  dodeca- 
hedrons. Cleavage  cubic  and  octahedral,  more  or  less  distinct;  the  cubic  and  octa- 
hedral faces  are  often  striated.  It  likewise  occurs  radiated,  subfibrous,  and  massive ; 
often  reniform  or  globular,  with  a  crystalline  surface.  Hardness  »■  6  to  6*6.  Specific 
gravitv  4083  to  6031  (Dana);  6*0  to  6*2  (Rammelsberg).  Lustre  metallic, 
splendent;  colour,  bronze-yellow,  nearly  uniform.  Streak,  brownish  black,  opaque. 
Fracture  concho'idal,  uneven.  Brittle,  strikes  fire  with  steeL  [For  analyses,  see 
p.  343.] 

White  iron  pyrites  or  marcasite.forms  trimetric  crystals,  in  which  a:  b:  e  «» 
0-7464  :  1  :  11648.     Angle  odP  :  ooP  »  73®  24';  foo;  foo    in  the  basal  principal 
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section  -i  98^  18'.  The  OTstals  are  pyramidal  and  pnamatie  combinations,  the  faces 
Foo  beinff  frequently  pjredominant  in  the  latter.  Cleavage  tolerably  distinct^  parallel 
to  ooP.  It  occurs  also  in  ^bolar,  reniform,  and  other  imitatiye  shapes ;  often  massiTe, 
columnar,  or  granular.  Hardness  *  6  to  6*5.  Specific  graxity  *  4 '678  to  4*847 
(Dana);  4*85  to  4*88  (Kammelsberg).  Lustre  metalUc.  Colour,  pale  bronze- 
yellow,  sometimes  inclining  to  green  or  grey.  Streak,  greyish-black  or  brown-black. 
Fracture  uneven.    Brittle. 

Disidphide  of  iron  is  produced  artificially:  1.  By  heating  iron  with  excess  of 
sulphur  to  a  temperature  below  redness  (Kammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  czxi.  339). — 
2.  By  exposing  ferric  oxide  or  hydrate,  ferxoso-ferric  hydrate,  or  ferrous  carbonate,  at  a 
heat  above  100°,  but  not  amounting  to  redness,  to  a  stream  of  sulphydric  acid  gas, 
as  long  as  the  mass  continues  to  increase  in  weight.  At  first  tJie  action  is  so  strong, 
that  aqueous  vapour,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  hydrogen  are  evolved,  and  lower  sul- 
phides of  iron  are  formed ;  but  these  afterwards  take  up  more  sulphur,  and  Uberate 
pure  hydroffen  gas.  The  sulphide  of  iron  thus  produced  retains  the  crystalline  form 
of  the  oxi£  used  in  its  preparation,  with  the  same  lustre  on  the  faces,  and  the  same 
directions  of  deavage  (Berzelius). — 3.  The  lower  sulphides  of  iron  may  be  brought 
to  this,  the  highest  degree  of  sulphuration,  by  heating  them  in  like  manner  in  sul- 
phydric acid  gas  (Berzelius).— 4.  An  intimate  mixture  of  2  pts.  protoeulphide  of 
iron  and  1  pt  sulphur,  heated  in  a  retort  to  a  temperature  short  of  redness,  leaves 
disulphide  of  iron  as  a  bulky,  dark  yellow,  non-magnetic,  metallic  powder,  not  attacked 
by  hydrochlorie  acid  (Berzelius). — 5.  When  an  intimate  mixture  of  ferric  oxide, 
sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac  is  heated  to  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  at  which  the 
sal-ammoniac  sublimes,  the  residue  is  found  to  contain  small,  brass-yellow  octahedrons 
and  cubes,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  powder  by  lerigation  (Wohl  er, 
Po^.  Ann.  xxxviL  288). — 6.  When  sal-ammoniac  containing  sulphate  of  ammonium  is 
summed  at 'a  dull  red  heat  in  iron  vessels  coated  with  clay,  the  day  covering  becomes 
impregnated  with  chloride  of  iron,  and  cubes  and  octahedrons  of  iron  pyrites  form  upon 
its  surface  (Lowe,  J,pr,  Ckem,  tl.  98). — 7.  The  compound  may  auo  be  prepared  in 
the  wet  way  by  mixing  solutions  of  alkaline  persulphides  with  ferrous  chloride  at 
180^,  or  ferrous  sulphate  at  165^.     (Senarmont,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  129.) 

Artifidally  prepared  disulphide  of  iron  differs  in  character  accoraing  to  the  mode  of 
preparation  a(U>pted,  beiuff  either  a  bulky  dark  yellow  powder  (BerzeliusX  or  ays- 
tallising  in  small  brass-ydlow  cubes  and  octahedrons  ^Wohler),  or  a  black  powder 
(Senarmont).  It  is  not  magnetic^  is  not  attacked  by  ailute  adds^  but  is  decomposed 
by  heating  witii  stronff  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid,  and  sepa- 
ration of  sulphur,  and  is  oxidised  when  heated  with  strong  nitnc  add  or  with  nitro- 
muriatic  add. 

Ydlow  iron  pyrites  in  its  compact  forms,  and  the  denser  rarieties  of  the  artificial 
disulphide,  do  not  alter  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  even  that  which  is  prepared  in  the 
wet  way  oxidises  but  slowly  m  the  air,  and  only  when  moist ;  but  white  iron  pyrites 
weathers  rery  rapidly,  and  the  yellow  variety  in  the  finely  divided  state  oxidises  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  sensible  evolution  of  heat,  as  in  the  roasting  of  alum- 
stone,  and  the  spontaneous  heating  of  coal  or  lignite  containing  pyrites,  which  some- 
times becomes  intense  enough  to  set  fire  to  inflammable  substances,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal-mines.  The  products  of  this  spontaneous  oxidation 
are,  so  long  as  the  temperature  remains  moderate,  sulphuric  acid  and  ferrous  sulphate, 
which  separates  partly  in  crystals,  partly  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  sui&ce,  but  is  for 
the  most  part  dissolved  out  by  the  water  which  permeates  the  mass  (see  Stlphatbs)  ; 
but  at  higher  temperatures,  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  ferric  oxide  is 
left,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  add.  This  reaction  renders  iron  pyrites 
available  fbr  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  add  (q.  v,).  When  ignited  with  chucoal, 
it  yields  sulphide  of  carbon.  Mixed  with  10  per  cent,  charcoal,  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  mixture  of  superheated  steam  and  atmospheric  air,  it  is  completely  desul- 
phurised, giving  off  sulphur,  sulphydric  add,  and  sulphurous  anhydride,  together  with 
carbonic  anhy&de  and  carbonic  oxide,  while  the  iron  remains,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, dther  in  the  metallic  state  or  as  ferric  oxide.  (Brunfaut)  Joum.  des 
Mines,  1861,  No.  5.) 

nu>ir,  TAVTA&ATS  or.    See  Taotalitb. 

nUMTf  TBUbUBZO.  A  term  applied  to  native  metallie  iron  found  on  the  earth's 
mizface,  to  distinguish  it  from  meteoric  iron. 
nu>V,  TBUbUmxna  or.    See  Tbllubxdss. 
nu>ir,  TUVCMTATfl  or.    See  TuirofiTATBS. 

tBAMXO  AOXB.  C**H"N'0^  Imasatio  acid,  Buhindenio  acid,  (Laurent, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  490.) — ^This  add  is  produced  by  the  action  of  warm  ammonia 
on  isatin ;  but  the  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  dissolve  isatin  to  saturation  in 
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aqueous  potash;  evaporate  the  solution  to  diyness;  dissolre  in  alcohol;  mix  the  solution 
vrith  a  yery  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  (in  the  proportion  of 
rather  more  than  1  at  of  that  salt  to  1  at.  isatin);  filter  to  separate  sulphate  of  potas- 
Rium ;  evaporate  the  filtered  liquid  to  dryness,  whereby  the  isatate  of  ammonium  is 
converted  into  isamate;  then  boil  with  alcohol;  filter  to  separate  isamide  and  sulphate 
of  ammonium ;  and  neutralise  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  taking  care  to  avoid 
an  excess.  Isamic  acid  then  separates  in  crystals  on  cooling.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
isatin  should  likewise  separate,  in  consequence  of  too  much  hydrochloric  acid  having 
been  added,  or  of  too  great  a  heat  having  been  applied,  or  of  the  solution  of  isatate  of 
ammonium  not  having  been  sufficiently  evaporatea,  the  crystals  must  be  treated  with 
weak  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  isamic  acid  and  leaves  the  isatin. 

Isamic  acid  crystallises  in  splendid,  shining,  rhombic  laminse,  of  the  colour  of  red 
iodide  of  mercury.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution,  ruby-coloured  hex- 
agonal tables  are  formed,  with  angles  of  about  1 10°.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling 
water,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  somewhat  less  in  ether. 

Isamic  acid  dissolxes  with  fine  violet  colour  in  hydrochloric  acid.  By  boiling  with 
dilute  acids,  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  isatin.  Bromine  attacks  it  violently, 
forming  indeli&rome,  O'H'Br'NK)*,  a  yellow  substance  insoluble  in  water. 

Isamate  ofammoniunit  C**H''(NH^)N'0^  crystallises  in  small  needles  or  very  acute 
microscopic  rhombs.  When  somewhat  strongly  heated,  it  gives  off  water,  and  is  con- 
verted into  isamide.  Its  solution  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  barium,  calcium,  or 
magnesium.  It  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  witJi  acetate  of  Uad^  red  with  mercuric 
chloride^  yellow  with  nitrate  of  suwr, 

Isamate  of  potassium  may  be  boiled  without  decomposing. 

Dichlorisamic  acid,  O*H"Cl*N*0*. — ^Produced  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
solution  of  dichlorisamide  in  dilute  potash,  and  crystaUising  the  brick-red  fiocculent 
precipitate  from  alcohol.  It  forms  bright  red  elongated  hexagonal  laminae,  derived 
from  a  rhombus  of  about  110°.  It  is  more  soluble  than  isamic  acid  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  forms  yellow  solutions.  It  is  decomposed  by  distillation.  Strong  acids 
dissolve  it,  with  violet  colour,  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  at  the  boiling  heat,  they 
convert  it  into  ammonia  and  chlorisatin. 

Tetrachlorisamic  acidfC  ••H*C1*NK)'. — ^Tctrachlorisamide  is  converted  by  boiling 
alcohol  into  tetrachlorisamate  of  ammonium  ;  and  on  addinff  nitrate  of  silyer  to  this 
salt>  a  fiocculent  precipitate  is  formed  containing  C'*H*AgOPNK)\ 

ZSABKZBa.  C>*H*^N<0'.  Amasatin.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Oh.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  488.) 
Produced  by  heating  isamate  of  ammonium  till  water  is  given  off,  and  washing  the 
residue  with  water.  It  is  pulverulent,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  tasteless,  inodorous, 
insoluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  mode- 
rately soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  containing  ammonia.  Potash  dissolves  it  with  yellow 
colour,  with  elimination  of  ammonia ;  the  solution  contains  isatin. 

ZBATAir.  C'«H»«N*0»?  (Laurent,  J.  pr.  Chem.  acxviii.  346.)— This  body  is 
sometimes  produced  when  disulphisatyde  is  boiled  with  add  sulphate  of  ammonium,  as 
a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  when  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and 
is  deposited  on  cooling  in  crystals,  which  appear  under  the  microscope,  either  as  well- 
defined  rectangles,  or  as  pointed  ovals,  according  to  the  side  on  which  tliey  are 
viewed.  The  compound,  heated  till  it  melts,  turns  brownish  red,  and  yields  a  mixture 
of  isatin  and  indin  : 

3C'«H»«N«0»     -     2C«H»N0«  +  2C'«H'«NK)«  +  HK). 
Isatan.  iMttn.  lodin. 

It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  a  violet  powder,  similar  to 
nitrindin.  With  alcoholic  potash  it  forms  a  yellow  solution,  from  which  water  preci- 
pitates hydrindin,  and  hyarochloric  acid  throws  down  isatin  mixed  with  a  resinous 
substance. 

The  composition  of  isatan  is  equal  to  that  of  2  at.  indigo-blue  +  1  at  water 
(2C"H*N0  +  H«0),  and  to  that  of  isatyde  minus  1  at  oxygen  (C»*H»«NK)*  -  O). 

Z8ATZC  AOZB.     C«H'NO».     (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iiL  371.)-The 

?3tassium-8alt  of  this  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  upon  isatin. 
he  acid  itself  is  not  easily  obtained  in  the  free  state. 

The  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  mixed  with  hydrodiloric  acid,  deposits,  after  a 
while,  crystals  of  isatin,  which  in  fact  differs  from  isatic  acid,  only  by  the  elements  of 
water  i 

C^'NO*     -     C«H»NO»  +  HK). 

iMtlc  acid,  Iiatln. 

The  composition  of  the  tsatates  is  represented  by  the  formula  G'H'MNO'.  The 
ammonium- salt  appears  to  be  capable  of  existing  only  in  solution ;  for  on  evaporation  to 
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dryness,  it  gives  off  water,  and  is  conyerted  into  isamate  of  animonium  (p.  404).  The 
barium-salt,  C'H'BaN'O',  produced  by  the  action  of  baiyta-water  on  jsatin,  crystallises 
in  scales.  The  potassium-salt  contains  OH*KN0'.  Isatin  dissolves  in  a  cold  strong 
solution  of  potash,  forming  a  deep  violet-red  liquid,  which  changes  to  pale-yellow  when 
diluted  with  water  and  boiled.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  salt  is  obtained  in 
crystals  of  a  £unt  yellow  colour.  It  precipitates  chloride  of  barium  if  the  solutions  are 
concentrated,  and  forms  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate,  which 
gradually  turns  red.  The  sUver-salt,  CH*AgNO',  is  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises 
in  beautiful  yellow  prisms.  It  is  obtained  as  a  precipitate  on  mixing  the  boiling  and 
rather  concentrated  solutions  of  isatate  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

BromUatlc  acld«  CH'BrKO',  is  obtained  as  a  potassium-salt  by  the  action  of 
cold  aqueous  potash  on  bromisatin. 

Dibrrnnisatia  acid,  C"H*Br»NO».  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xix.  360.)— This  acid 
is  obtained,  by  adding- hydrochloric  acid  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  its  potassium- 
salt,  as  a  light  yellow  pulverulent  substance,  soluble  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water. 
By  desiccation,  even  in  vacuo,  at  mean  temperatures,  it  is  converted  into  dibromi- 
satin. 

Dibromisaie  of  ^iassivmy  CH^KBr'NO'.H^O,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  dibromi- 
satin  in  cold  aqueous  potash,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  itself  for  a  while.  It  crystal- 
lises in  pale  yellow,  uiininff  needles,  less  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  than  the 
dichlorisatate.  It  gives  wim  metallic  salts  the  same  reactions  as  the  dichlorisatate. 
Sulphurous  acid  converts  it  into  dibromisatosulphite  of  potassium,  C"!H*KBr"*N0'.2S0*. 

Cblortsatlo  add.  C*H«C1N0'.  (Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  129.— 
Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  378.) — This  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but 
several  of  its  salts  have  been  prepared. 

Chlorisatate  of  potassium,  CH^KCINO',  is  obtained  by  mixing  warm,  moderately 
concentrated  solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  chlorisatiu.  The  salt  separates  on  cooling 
and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  ciystallisation  £ix)m  alcohoL  It  crystallises  in  shining 
flattened  quadrilateral  needles  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  decomposed  by  heat.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  its  solution  throws  down 
chlorisatin. 

The  other  salts  of  chlorisatic  acid  are  obtain^  by  double  decomposition .  The  barin m- 
sali  separates  on  cooling  from  a  mixture  of  the  hot  solutions  of  chlorisatate  of  potassium 
and  chloride  of  barium,  sometimes  in  pale  yellow  needles  containing  2C''H*BaClN0  \H  O, 
sometimes  in  deep  yellow,  very  brilliant  laminse  containing  2C'H^BaClNO'.3lPO. 
Both  these  hydrates  give  off  their  water  between  160°  and  160°.  The  bismuth-saU 
has  a  deep  orange-yeUow  colour.  The  calcium-salt  resembles  the  barium-salt.  The 
cadmium-salt  is  yellow.  The  cupric  salt^  when  first  precipitated,  is  bulky,  and  of 
the  colour  of  ferric  hydrate,  but  changes  after  a  while  to  a  heavy  granular  powder  of  a 
blood-red  colour.  The  ferric  salt  is  a  brown-red  precipitate  obtained  by  twiding  chlo- 
risatate of  potassium  to  iron-alum.  The  lead-salt,  C"H*PbClNO'.H*0,  is  produced 
as  a  brilliant  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  especially  if 
agitated,  becomes  fiocculent,  and  of  a  splendid  scarlet  colour,  almost  as  bright  as  that 
of  mercuric  iodide.  Under  the  microscope,  the  yellow  precipitate  appears  pulverulent, 
without  any  trace  of  cr3'stallisation,  but  the  red  flocks  present  the  appearance  of  den- 
dritic vegetation.  These  red  flocks  contain  1  at.  water,  which  they  give  off  at  160°. 
The  magnesium-  and  aluminium-salts  appear  to  be  soluble.  The  mercury-salts  are 
yellow  precipitates.  The  nickel-salt  is  a  yellowish  crystalline  powder.  The  silver-salt, 
C"H*AgClNO*,  is  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water  and  crys- 
tallises on  cooling  in  needles  grouped  in  tufts,  or  in  dendritic  vegetations  of  yellowish 
colour.    The  einc-salt  is  a  yeUow  precipitate. 

Biobtorlsatlo  aold.  CH^Cl^O'.  (Erdmann,  Laurent,  /oc.  ct^.)— This  acid 
separates  from  a  concentrated  solution  of  its  potassium-salt,  on  addition  of  a  mineral 
acid,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  which,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  pure ; 
for  by  desiccation,  even  in  vacuo  at  mean  temperature,  it  separates  into  dichlor isatin 
and  water.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  light  yellow  solution,  which  becomes 
turbid  at  60°,  and  deposits  dichlorisatin. 

JHchlorisataU  of  ^tassium,  C"H*KC1*N0».H«0.— Dichlorisatin  dissolves  in  cold 
aqueous  potash,  formmg  a  deep  red  solution  which  becomes  colourless  when  heated, 
and  on  cooling  deposits  the  potassium-salt  in  shining  yellow  laminse,  which  may  be 
purified  by  crystallisation  firom  alcohol.  They  contain  1  at.  water  (  =  6  per  cent.), 
which  is  not  completely  expelled  below  130°.  When  crystallised  from  absolute 
alcohol,  the  salt  appears  to  contain  only  half  of  that  quantity  of  water.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  heat,  with  a  kind  of  explosion. 

The  barvum^salt,  OH*BaCraO».H*0,  forms  shining  golden-yellow  needles.— The 
wpric  salt  is  a  red-brown  precipitate,  which  soon  becomes  greenish  yellow  and  alter- 
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aqueous  potash ;  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness;  dissolve  in  alcohol;  mix  the  solution 
with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  (in  the  proportion  of 
rather  more  than  1  aL  of  that  salt  to  1  at.  isatin) ;  filter  to  separate  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium ;  evaporate  the  filtered  liquid  to  diyness,  whereby  the  isatate  of  ammonium  is 
converted  into  isamate;  then  boil  with  alcohol;  filter  to  separate  isamide  and  sulphate 
of  ammonium ;  and  neutralise  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  taking  care  to  avoid 
an  excess.  Isamic  acid  then  separates  in  crystals  on  cooling.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
isatin  should  likewise  separate,  in  consequence  of  too  much  hydrochloric  acid  having 
been  added,  or  of  too  great  a  heat  having  been  applied,  or  of  tibe  solution  of  isatate  of 
ammonium  not  having  been  sufficiently  evaporated,  the  crystals  must  be  treated  with 
weak  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  isamic  acid  and  leaves  the  isatin. 

Isamic  acid  crystallises  in  splendid,  shining,  rhombic  laminae,  of  the  colour  of  red 
iodide  of  mercury.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution,  ruby-coloured  hex- 
agonal tables  are  formed,  with  angles  of  about  1 10°.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling 
water,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  somewhat  less  in  ether. 

Isamic  acid  dissolTes  with  fine  violet  colour  in  hydrochloric  acid.  By  boiling  with 
dilute  acids,  it  ib  converted  into  ammonia  and  isatin.  Bromine  attacks  it  violently, 
forming  indelibrome,  0*H"Br*NK)*,  a  yellow  substance  insoluble  in  water. 

hamate  of  ammonium^  C**H'*(NH^)N'0*,  crystalUses  in  small  needles  or  very  acute 
microscopic  rhombs.  When  somewhat  strongly  heated,  it  gives  off  water,  and  is  con- 
verted into  isamide.  Its  solution  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  barium,  calcium,  or 
magnesium.  It  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  witn  acetate  of  lead^  red  with  mercuric 
chloride^  yellow  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Isamate  of  potassium  may  be  boiled  without  decomposing. 

Dichlorisamic  acid,  C"H"C1'N"0*. — ^Produced  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  s 
solution  of  dichlorisamide  in  dilute  potash,  and  crystallising  &e  brick-red  fiocculent 
precipitate  from  alcohol  It  forms  bright  red  elongated  hexagonal  laminse,  derived 
from  a  rhombus  of  about  110°.  It  is  more  soluble  than  isamic  add  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  forms  yellow  solutions.  It  is  decomposed  by  distillation.  Strong  acids 
dissolve  it,  with  violet  colour,  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  at  the  boiling  heat,  they 
convert  it  into  ammonia  and  chlorisatin. 

Tetrachlorisamic  actii,C'*H*Cl*N"0'. — Tetrachlorisamideisconverted  by  boiling 
alcohol  into  tetrachlorisamate  of  ammonium ;  and  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  this 
salt,  a  fiocculent  precipitate  is  formed  containing  C'*H'AgCl*NH)\ 

ZSAXIKZDB.  C>*H:><N*0'.  Amasatin.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  488.) 
Produced  by  heating  isamate  of  ammonium  till  water  is  given  off,  and  washing  the 
residue  with  water.  It  is  pulverulent^  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  tasteless,  inodorous, 
insoluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  mode- 
rately soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  containing  ammonia.  Potash  dissolves  it  with  yellow 
colour,  with  elimination  of  ammonia ;  the  solution  contains  isatin. 

Z8ATAV.  C'^H^^'O'?  (Laurent,  J.  pr.  ChenL  xxviu.  346.)— This  body  is 
sometimes  produced  when  disulphisatyde  is  boiled  with  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium,  as 
a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  when  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and 
is  deposited  on  cooling  in  crystals,  which  appear  under  the  microscope,  either  as  well- 
defined  rectangles,  or  as  pointed  ovals,  according  to  the  side  on  which  ihsj  are 
viewed.  The  compound,  heated  till  it  melts,  turns  brownish  red,  and  yields  a  mixturo 
of  isatin  and  indin  : 

8C'«H»«NH)"     -     2C»H*N0«  +  2C»«H'*N«0«  +  H«0. 

IsaUn.  iMtin.  Indin. 

It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  a  violet  powder,  similar  to 
nitrindin.  With  alcoholic  potash  it  forms  a  yellow  solution,  from  which  water  preci- 
pitates hydrindin,  and  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  isatin  mixed  with  a  resinous 
substance. 

The  composition  of  isatan  is  equal  to  ihat  of  2  at.  indigo-blue  +  1  ats  water 
(2C»H»N0  +  H«0),  and  to  that  of  isatyde  minus  1  at  oxygon  (C»«H'«N«0«  -  0). 

Z8ATZO  ACZD.  e»H'NO».  (Lauren t»  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  371.) -The 
potassium-salt  of  Uiis  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  upon  isatin. 
The  acid  itself  lb  not  easily  obtained  in  the  free  state. 

The  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  mixed  with  hydiodiloric  acid,  deposits,  after  a 
while,  crystals  of  isatin,  which  in  fact  differs  from,  isatic  acid,  only  by  the  elements  of 
water: 

CTE'NO'     -     C»H»NO«  +  HH). 

iMtic  acid.  luUn. 

The  composition  of  the  isatatesis  represented  by  the  formula  C*H*MNO'.  The 
ammonium-falt  appears  to  be  capable  of  existing  only  in  solution ;  for  on  evaporation  to 
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drynesB,  it  gives  off  water,  and  is  conTerted  into  iBamate  of  ammonium  (p.  404).  The 
barium^aitf  C'H'BaNO*,  produced  by  the  action  of  baryta>vater  on  isatin,  crystallises 
in  scales.  The  potas^ium-salt  contains  C*H*KNO^  Isatin  dissolves  in  a  cold  strong 
solution  of  potash,  forming  a  deep  violet-red  liquid,  which  changes  to  pale-yellow  when 
diluted  with  water  and  boiled.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  salt  is  obtained  in 
eiystals  of  a  £iint  yellow  colour.  It  precipitates  chloride  of  barium  if  the  solutions  are 
concentrated,  and  forms  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate,  which 
gradually  turns  red.  The  tUver-aaitj  CH*AgNO',  is  soluble  in  water,  and  crvstallisos 
in  beautiful  yellow  prisms.  It  is  obtained  as  a  precipitate  on  mixing  the  boiling  and 
rather  concentrated  solutions  of  isatate  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

BromiMttio  acid,  C"H*BrNO^  is  obtained  as  a  potassium-salt  by  the  action  of 
cold  aqueous  potash  on  bromisatin. 

Dibromisatic  acid,  C«H»Br*NO».  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xix.  360.)— This  acid 
is  obtained,  by  adding-hydrochlorio  acid  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  its  potassium- 
salt,  as  a  light  yellow  pulverulent  substance,  soluble  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water. 
By  desiccation,  even  in  vacuo,  at  mean  temperatures,  it  is  converted  into  dibromi* 
satin. 

DAromisate  of  poUusium,  C*H*KBr^O*.H*0,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  dibromi- 
satin  in  cold  aqueous  potash,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  itself  for  a  while.  It  crystal- 
lises in  pale  yellow,  shining  needles,  less  soluble  in  wat«r  and  in  alcohol  than  the 
dichlorisatate.  It  gives  with  metallic  salts  the  same  reactions  as  the  dichlorisatate. 
Sulphuratu  acid  converts  it  into  dibramisatosulphite  of  potassium,  C'H^KBirN0'.2S0'. 

ClilorlMitIo  add.  C*H'C1K0*.  (Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  zxxiii.  129.— 
Laurent^  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  378.) — ^This  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but 
several  of  its  salts  have  been  prepared. 

Chlorisatate  of  potassium,  C"H*KC1N0',  is  obtained  by  mixing  warm,  moderately 
concentrated  solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  chlorisatiu.  The  salt  separates  on  cooling 
and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  ciystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  ciystallises  in  shining 
flattened  quadrilateral  needles  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  soluble  in  water  and  alcoho], 
and  decomposed  by  heat.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  its  solution  throws  down 
chlorisatin. 

The  other  salts  of  chlorisatic  acid  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition .  The  barium- 
salt  separates  on  cooling  from  a  mixture  of  the  hot  solutions  of  chlorisatate  of  potassium 
and  chloride  of  barium,  sometimes  in  pale  yellow  needles  containing  2C*H*BaCIN0  *.H  O, 
sometimes  in  deep  yellow,  very  brilliant  laminae  containing  2C"H*BaClNO'.3H*0. 
Both  these  hydrates  ffive  off  their  water  between  160°  and  160°.  The  bismuth-saH 
has  a  deep  orange-yefiow  colour.  The  calcium-salt  resembles  the  barium-salt.  The 
cadmium-salt  is  yellow.  The  eupric  salt,  when  first  precipitated,  is  bulky,  and  of 
the  colour  of  ferric  hydrate,  but  changes  after  a  while  to  a  heavy  granular  powder  of  a 
blood-red  colour.  The  ferric  salt  is  a  brown-red  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  chlo- 
risatate of  potassium  to  iron-alum.  The  lead-sal t,  C*H*PbClNO'.H*0,  is  produced 
as  a  brilliant  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  especially  if 
agitated,  becomes  flocculent^  and  of  a  splendid  scarlet  colour,  almost  as  bright  as  that 
of  mercuric  iodide.  Under  the  microscope,  the  yellow  precipitate  appears  pulverulent, 
without  &ny  trace  of  crystallisation,  but  the  red  flocks  present  the  appearance  of  den- 
dritic vegetation.  These  red  flocks  contain  1  at.  water,  which  they  give  off  at  160°. 
The  magnesium-  and  aluminium-salts  appear  to  be  soluble.  The  mercury -salts  are 
yellow  precipitates.  The  nickel-salt  is  a  yellowish  crystalline  powder.  The  silver-salt^ 
C"H*AgClNO',  is  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water  and  crys- 
tallises on  cooling  in  needles  crouped  in  tufts,  or  in  dendritic  vegetations  of  yellowish 
colour.    The  zinc-salt  is  a  ycUow  precipitate. 

BiobloiiMttlo  aoid.  C"H^C1^0*.  (Erdmann,  Laurent,  he.  cit,)—^TK\&  acid 
separates  from  a  concentrated  solution  of  its  potassium-salt,  on  addition  of  a  mineral 
acid,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  which,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  pure ; 
for  by  desiccation,  even  in  vacuo  at  mean  temperature,  it  separates  into  dichlorisatin 
and  water.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  light  yellow  solution,  which  becomes 
turbid  at  60°,  and  depoeita  dichlorisatin. 

Dichlorisatate  of  ^tassiu?n,  C"H*KC1*N0MI'0. — ^Dichlorisatin  dissolves  in  cold 
aqueous  potash,  formmg  a  deep  red  solution  which  becomes  colourless  when  heated, 
and  on  cooling  deposits  the  potassium-salt  in  shining  yellow  larointe,  which  may  be 
purified  by  crystidlisation  firom  alcohol.  They  contain  1  at.  water  (  «  5  per  ceut), 
which  is  not  completely  expelled  below  130°.  When  crystallised  from  absolute 
alcohol,  the  salt  appears  to  contain  only  half  of  that  quantity  of  water.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  beat,  with  a  kind  of  explosion. 

The  barium-salt,  C"H*Baa*lfO».H«0,  forms  shining  golden-yellow  needles.— The 
eupric  salt  is  a  xed-brown  precipitate,  which  soon  becomes  greenish  yellow  and  alter- 
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natelj  crimson,  these  changes  of  colour  arising  from  the  crystallisation  of  the  salt 
withm  the  liqnid.  The  lead-salt  is  a  yellow  precipitate.  The  nlver-saU  is  a  light 
yellow  precipitate,  which  ^ssolves  in  a  large  quantity  of  boilingwater,  and  ciystallises 
on  coolmg  in  tranflparent  yellowish  needles,  ^uped  in  tufts.  When  heated  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  melts  to  a  brown  mass,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  dichlorisatin. 

ZSATZUnC.  C*«H*«N«0*  «  3  at.  isatin  +  NH'  -  H'O.— A  substance  stated  by 
Laurent  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxv.  121)  to  be  sometimes  obtained  when  diy  ammonia-gas 
is  passed  over  isatin  moistened  with  alcohol.  Yellow  non-crystalline  flocks  easily  de- 
composed by  potash.    Its  composition  is  rather  doubtfiiL 

ZSATXBKZDB.  C**H"N*0*.  (Laurent,  loc,  cit.) — Obtained  by  passinff  dry 
ammonia-gas  oyer  isatin  moistened  with  alcohol,  either  ordinary  or  absolute.  When 
absolute  alcohol  is  used,  inusatin  (p.  246)  first  ciystallises  out  in  prisms  with  square 
or  rectangular  base ;  and  the  solution  decanted  therefrom  deposits  isatimide  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow,  shining,  crystalline  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  scarcely 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  in  ether,  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  containing 
ammonia.  Potash  dissolves  it  with  yellow  colour  and  evolution  of  ammonia;  the  liquid 
contains  isatin. 

ZBATnr.  C»H*NO«.  fLauren^Ann.Ch.  Phys.  [3]iii.  871.— Erdmann,  J.  pr. 
Chem.xxiv.  11. — A.  W.Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm.  Uii.  11.— Gm.xii.  61.— Gerh.  lii. 
634.)---This  body,  which  was  discovered  simultaneously  by  Laurent  and  by  Erdmann, 
in  184 1,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  or  chromic  acid  upon  indigo : 

(>H»NO  +  0     -     C*H*NO« 

Indigo.  Iiatio. 

PreparaHon, — 1  kilogramme  of  finely  powdered,  good  commercial  indiffo  is  stirred  up 
in  a  large  dish  to  a  thin  paste  with  water ;  it  is  then  placed  over  a  moderate  fire,  and 
commercial  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added  (which  causes  a  violent  effervescence,  without 
evolution  of  nitrous  acid),  until  the  blue  colour  has  disappeared,  for  which,  from  600 
to  700  grms.  of  nitric  acid  are  necessary.  The  solution  is  boiled  with  several  quarts  of 
water,  and  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat^  as  n^idly  as  possible ;  after  12  hours,  the  isatin 
separates  in  reddish  crystalline  nodules.  The  mother-liquor  is  boiled  with  the  undis- 
solved residue  and  filtered,  the  operation  being  two  or  three  times  repeated :  the  last 
mother-liquor  still  yields  isatin  on  evaporation.  The  crystals  are  moistened  with 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  in  order  to  remove  a  resinous  matter ;  they  are 
then  washed  with  cold  water,  and  finally  reoystallised  several  times  from  boiling 
alcohol  (100  pts.  of  indigo  yield  18  pta.  of  isatm)  (Laurent).  When  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid  is  employed,  nitrosalicvlic  acid  is  formed.  After  each  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the  effervescence  is  cnrer.  If  no  effervescence  takes 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  indigo  being  mixed  with  too  much  water,  and  if  the 
boiling  is  continued,  whilst  more  and  more  nitric  acid  is  added,  a  violent  reaction  sud- 
denly ensues  when  the  solution  has  reached  a  certain  concentration,  the  mass  over- 
flowing the  vessel  even  when  it  is  very  capacious :  the  residue  generally  contains 
nitrosalicyHc  acid  THofmann).— 2.  Indigo  is  heated  with  chromic  acid,  properiy 
diluted,  until  the  whole  nearly  boils,  when  it  is  flltered  hot ;  isatin  then  crystallises 
out  on  oooline;  and  is  purified  by  repeated  reciystallisation  from  water,  and  lastly  from 
alcohol.  If  the  chromic  acid  is  so  concentratea  that  it  causes  an  evolution  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  the  solution  deposita  little  or  no  isatin  on  cooline,  but  a  small  quantity  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  or  in  vacuo ;  on  evaporating  the  solution  by  heat,  only  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium  and  a  brown  powder  separate  (Erdmannl  Laurent  drops  a 
dilute  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid  upon  powdered  indigo,  ana  warms  the  mixture, 
the  addition  of  chromic  add  being  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  blue  colour  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  process  continued  as  in  (1).  In  order  to  purify  crude  isatin,  which  still 
contains  resin,  Hofmann  dissolves  it  in  potash,  and  carefoll^  adds  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  solution,  as  long  as  it  forms  a  black  or  brown  precipitate ;  when  a  portion  on 
filtorinff  is  of  a  pure  yellow  colour,  and  gives  a  highly  red  precipitate  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  whole  solution  is  filtered  off,  decomposed  with  hycuochloric  acid,  and  the 
precipitate  washed  with  a  little  water. 

Properties. — Isatin  crystallises  in  large,  transparent,  brownish-red  prisms,  or  in 
smaller  yellowish-red  pnsms,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system ;  the  crystals  are  very 
brilliant)  especislly  when  obtained  from  an  alcoholic  solution.  They  exhibit  the  com- 
bination ooP .  oof  00 .  roo ;  the  fiices  ooPoo  greatly  predominating.  Inclination  of  the 
faces  ooP  :  ooP  -  133°  60'  to  133°  65';  Poo:  f»oo  -  127®  16'  to  127®  30'  (G.  Rose, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiv.  11).  Isatin  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  It  melto  when 
heated,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  crystalline  mass  of  needles ;  when  heated  above 
ita  melting  point  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  greater  part  volatilises,  without  deoom^ 
position,  in  yellow  and  very  irritating  vapours.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  mor- 
neely  in  boiling  loa/er,  forming  a  solution  of  a  dariK-reddiah  yellow  colour.    NUrio 
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aeid  dusolres  it  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  deposits  it  unchaziged  on  cooling. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol^  less  easily  in  ether. 

Decompositions. — Isatin  distilled  in  a  retort  leaves  a  large  residue  of  charcoal 
(Erdmann,  Laurent).  When  thrown  upon  glowing  charcoal,  it  diffuses  the  same 
odour  as  indigo.  Heated  in  the  air  upon  platinum-foil,  it  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame, 
and  leaves  a  fused  residue  of  difficultly  combustible  charcoal. — 2.  When  isatin  is  sus- 
pended in  hot  water,  and  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  solution,  it  is 
converted  into  chlorisatin  ;  no  dichlorisatin  is  formed,  even  if  the  solution  is  exposed 
to  sunshine. — 3.  Isatin  heated  to  180^  with  chloride  of  benzoyl, -poidiB  a  brown  substance 
having  the  composition  ofbenzoyl-isatin,  C*H*(C'H*OJNO*. — 4.  Moderately  warm 
wdrie  acid  dissolves  isatin  without  decomposition,  but  on  boiling,  a  violent  action  takes 
pxaoe,  attended  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  oxalic  acid  being  formed  together  with 
a  reddish-brown  nitro-resin,  soluble  in  ammonia ;  no  picric  acid  is  formed. — 6.  Isatin 
heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid^  dissolves  with  brownish-red  colour;  a  strong 
effervescence  then  takes  place,  and  on  treating  the  solution  with  water  and  alcohol,  a 
yellow  substance  is  obtained,  which  has  not  been  further  investigated.— 6.  Isatin 
dissolves  in  cold  potash  without  undergoing  decomposition,  and  imparts  to  it  a 
brownish  red  colour :  after  a  time,  or  immediately  on  boiling,  the  solution  becomes 
yellow  and  is  found  to  contain  isatate  of  potassium : 

C«NH»0«  +   H«0     -     CNn'O". 

If  this  solution  be  concentrated  by  distillation,  decomposition  suddenly  takes  place, 
colourless  drops  of  phenylamine  passing  over  with  the  steam,  and  hydrogen  being 
simultaneously  evolved  (Hofmann): 

C»H*NO»  +  4KH0     -     O^'N  +   2K''C0«  +  H*. 

7.  Ammonia  forms  with  solutions  of  isatin,  various  products  of  decomposition,  which 
vaiy  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  ammonia  and  the  solvent  of  the  isatin ; 
mixtures  of  several  compounds  are  always  formed,  each  containing  1,  2,  or  3  at  isatin, 
plus  I  or  2  at  ammonia  rninits  water. — 8.  Phenylamine  behaves  with  isatin  in  a 
similar  mannner. — 9.  With  sulphttrous  acid  in  presence  of  alkalis,  isatin  forms  salts  of 
isatoaulphurous  acid.  —It  dissolves  in  sulphite  of  ammonium^  with  formation  of  isatyde. 
— 10.  When  svlphydrio  acid  gas  is  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin^  di- 
Bulphisatyde  (p.  412)  is  formed. 

Isatites. — Isatin  does  not  unite  with  acidsj  but  rather  itself  plays  the  part  of 
an  acid,  exchanging  1  at  of  its  hydrogen  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal.  Isatin 
dissolves  in  cold  strong  aqueous  potash,  forming  a  very  dark  violet-red  liquid,  probably 
containing  istUite  ofpotassiumy  O'U'KNO'.  On  diluting  with  water  and  boiling,  the 
colour  changes  to  pale  yellow,  and  the  solution  is  then  found  to  contain  isatate  of 
potassium.  Isatite  of  cuprammonium^  CH^(NIPCu)NO^  is  obtained  as  a  light  blue 
precipitate  on  pouring  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  isatin  into  an  ammoniacai  solution  of 
acetate  of  copper.  Jsatite  of  silver,  C*H^AgNO^  is  a  wine-red  crystalline  precipitate, 
obtained  by  mixing  nitrate  of  silver  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin.  It  gave  by 
analysis  42*5  and  42*2  per  cent,  silver  (calculated  quantity  42*52).  On  adding  nitrate  of 
silver  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  containing  a  conniiderable  quantity  of  ammonia, 
a  red  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  isatite  of  argentammonium, 
C"H*(NH'Ag)NO*.  It  gave  by  analysis  35*23  per  cent,  carbon,  266  hydrogen,  and 
3975  silver  (by  calculation,  35*42  carbon,  2*58  hydrogen,  and  39*85  silver). 

Brominated  and  Chlorinated  Derioaiives  of  Isatin, 

These  compounds,  which  were  discovered  by  Erdmann,  have  the  composition  of  isatin, 
in  which  1  or  2  At,  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  bromine  or 
chlorine.  They  doseiy  resemble  isatin  in  form  and  properties,  and  when  treated  with 
caustic  potash,  ammonia,  sulphydric  acid,  or  alkaline  sulphites,  yield  the  chlori- 
nated and  brominated  derivatives  of  the  bodies  which  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  same  reagents  upon  isatin. 

BromlMttla.  C'H^BrNO*.  (E r d m  a  n  n,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xix.  358. — Ho f m a n  n,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  40.) — ^This  compound  is  produced,  together  with  dibromisatin,  by  the 
action  of  bromine  upon  indigo.  The  product  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  and  the 
crystals  which  separate  on  cooling,  are  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  the 
first  portions  which  separate  consisting  principally  of  bromisatin  (Erdmann). 
Another  mode  of  preparation  is  to  suspend  isatin  in  water,  and  shake  it  up  in  sunshine 
with  bromine,  which  is  to  be  gradually  added  till  the  liquid  no  longer  becomes  colour- 
less on  agitation.  The  compound  is  then  boiled  with  weak  alcohol,  freed  from  hydro- 
bromic  acid  hy  washing  with  water,  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol. 
(Hofmann.) 

Bromisatin  crystaUises  by  cooling  in  shining  orange-coloured  prisms.     Caustic 
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potash  oonrerte  it,  at  mean  tempentareB,  into  biomisatate  of  potaanom.  Distilled 
with  hydrate  of  potaaaium,  it  yields  bromophenylamine. 

IMbromlflatiB.  OH'Bi^O*.  (Erdmann,^. cit — Hofmann, loe.eit — ^Lanrent^ 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [31  iii.  380.) — This  body  remains  in  the  alcoholic  mother-liquors 
obtained  in  preparing  bromisatin,  by  Uie  firatof  the  methods  aboTe  described,  and  may 
be  separated  by  crystallisation ;  but  a  better  way  of  preparing  it  is  to  digest  isatin  or 
bromisatin  with  bromine  in  sunshine,  as  long  as  hydrobromic  acid  continues  to  escape. 
It  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in  shining 
orange-coloured  trimetric  prisms.  When  distilled  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  yields 
dibromophenylamine.  

DibromuatiU  of  potassium,  CH'EBi'NO',  is  obtained  by  gently  heating  a  solution 
of  dibromisatin  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  pouring  into  it  a  hot  solution  of  alcoholic 
potash.    It  czystallises  in  black  scales,  blue  by  transmitted  light. 

<»ilorlMitla.  C*H*C1N0*.  (Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  zxiii.  120.— Laurent^ 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3].  iii  478. — Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  12.) — Produced: 
1.  By  passing  chlorine  into  tepid  water,  in  which  isatin  is  suspended.  -  2.  By  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  pulTcrised  indigo  suspended  in  water.  A  large  quantity  of  a  reddish 
yellow  substance  is  thereby  produced,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  chlorisatin  and 
dichlorisatin,  which  may  be  separated  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  chlorisatin 
separating  out  first    It  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Chlorisatin  crystallises  in  orang^coloured  prisms,  isomorphous  with  isatin.     Ob- 

5erved  combination,  ooP  .  oopoo  .  I^oo.  Indiuation  of  the  faces,  ooP:  ooP  «>  131^ ; 
^00 :  1^00  B  134°  12'  (Q-.  Hose).  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  bitter  taste.  Its  dust 
irritates  the  organs  of  respiration  and  provokes  sneezing.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohoL  The  solutions  impart  a  dis- 
agreeable odour  to  the  skin.  Heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  melts  to  a  brown 
liquid,  and  gives  off  yellow  vapours  having  the  odour  of  burning  indigo.  At  a  high 
temperature,  it  partly  sublimes  and  is  partly  carbonised. 

Chlorisatin  behaves  with  reagents  lilce  isatin.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  add, 
and  separates  on  addition  of  water.  With  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  resinous  substance, 
oxalic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  an  azotised  body,  which  crystallises  in  yellow 
grains.  Stdphydric  acid  gas  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorisatin,  forms  a 
white  precipitate  which  increases  on  addition  of  water.  Erdmann  calls  this  precipi- 
tate sulphochlorisatin;  according  to  Gerhardt,  it  is  perhaps  chlorinated 
tetrasulphisatyde,  C>«H>*CPN«S«  (analysis,  41-7  C,  2*37  H,  and  31-09  S;  calcsU- 
tion,  44-7  C,  2-33  H.  29  83  S). 

Caustic  potash  communicates  a  deeper  colour  to  chlorisatin,  converting  it  into  chlo- 
risatite  of  potassium ;  on  heating  the  liquid,  the  colour  disappears,  and  the  Uquid  con- 
tains chlonsatate  of  potassium. 

Chlorisatite  of  argeniammonium,  C'H'(NH'Ag)ClNO',  is  a  crystalline  precipitate,  of 
the  colour  of  wine-lees,  obtained  bv  pouring  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silrer  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorisatin  mixed  with  ammonia. 

IHoliloiiMitliif  C'H'Cl'NO*,  is  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  mother-liquors,  which 
have  yielded  chlorisatin,  and  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  crys- 
tallises in  small  shining  reddish-yellow  needles,  or  shortened  laminae,  fusible,  (Mutly 
volatile  when  heated  in  a  dose  vessel,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Aqueous  potash  acts  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  chlorisatin.  When 
dichlorisatin  is  thrown  upon  solid  potash  moistened  with  absolute  alcohol,  a  red  solu- 
tion is  formed,  which  after  a  short  time,  solidifies  in  a  violet-black  magma  composed 
of  dichlorisatite  of  potassium,  the  solution  of  which  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver 
a  precipitate  having  the  colour  of  wine-lees. 

Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  chlorisatin  or  dichlorisatin  in  presence  of  water,  but 
when  either  of  these  bodies  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  chlorine  gas 
is  passed  through  the  liauid  until  nothing  is  formed  but  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  alcohol,  a  brownisli  yellow  viscid  mass  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
containing  shining  laminae  of  perchloroquinons  (chloranil).  Water  extracts  sal- 
ammoniac  from  this  mass,  and  alcohol  dissolves  chloride  of  ethyl,  pentachloropicric 
acid,  and  a  resinous  mass  which  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  product  The  super- 
natant yellow  solution  contains  products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol,  and 
yields  by  distillation,  a  residue  corresponding  to  the  resinous  substance,  but  not  con- 
taining perchloroquinone.    (Erdmann,  Hofmann.) 

Z8AT08VX»BintZC  ACZB8.  (^G.andA.Schlieper,  Ann.Ch.Pharm.cxxi.  1.)— 
Sulphindigotic  add,  treated  with  oxidising  agents,  such  as  nitric  acid  or  chromic  acid, 
yields  a  monobasic  add  containing  the  elements  of  isatin  and  sulphuric  anhydride,  viz. 
CH^NO^.SO* ;  and  the  salts  of  this  add,  treated  with  alkalis,  yield  a  dibasic  add, 
containing  the  elementa  of  isatin  and  sulphuric  acid,  viz.  C"H*KO'.SO^H*. 
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To  prepare  the  monobasic  acid,  a  superior  sort  of  commercial  indigo-carmine  (p.  261) 
is  stirred  up  to  a  thin  paste  with  an  eqnsl  quantity  of  water;  1  or  2  pts.  of  su^hurie 
acid  are  added ;  the  mass  is  heated  to  boiling ;  and  1  pt.  of  pnlverised  acid  chromate  of 
potassium  is  added  by  small  portions  as  long  as  decuoration  ensues.  The  solution  is 
then  quickly  filtered  while  hot^  and  mixed  with  nitrate  of  potassium  (to  facilitate  the 
solution  of  the  isatosulphate) ;  the  crystalline  paste  which  separates  is  collected  on  a 
filter ;  and  the  thick,  oark-coloured  mother-liquor  is  separated  by  displacement  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water.   This  liquid,  erapon^ed  and  cooled,  yields  a  small  additional 

auantity  of  the  potassium-salt.  The  isatosulphate  of  potassium  thus  obtained,  in 
lie  form  of  a  brownish  yellow,  heary,  sandy  powder,  is  contaminated  with  a  resinous 
body,  which  adheres  to  it  obstinately,  and  cannot  be  separated.  The  acid  and  its  salts 
may,  howerer,  be  obtained  pure  by  conyerting  them  into  dibasic  isatosulphates  by  the 
action  of  alkalis,  and  reconyerting  these  into  the  monobasic  isatosulphates  with  acids. 
The  impure  potassium-salt  obtained  as  aboye  is  dissolyed  in  hot  baiyta-water,  which 
is  addea  till  the  solution  is  completely  decolorised,  and  the  excess  of  baryta  is  precipi- 
tated by  carbonic  add,  the  precipitate  carrying  down  all  the  resinous  impurities  with 
it  The  resulting  pale  straw-yellow  solution  contains  a  mixture  of  dibasic  isatosul- 
phate of  potassium  and  dibasic  isatosulphate  of  barium ;  and  on  precipitating  the 
baryta  as  exactly  as  possible  with  sulpouric  acid,  an  orange-yellow  solution  of  the 
monobasic  salt  is  obtained,  whence  the  aalt  may  be  separated  by  evaporation  and  ays- 
taillisation.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  be  saturated  while  not,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid  just  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  potash,  the  liquid,  which  has 
now  acquired  a  dark  orange  colour,  deposits  bulky,  bright  red,  shining  crystalline 
scales  of  monobasic  isatosulphate  of  barium. 

Monobasic  Isatosulphurie  acid,  C»H»NS0».2H*0  -  C»H»N01S0«.2H«0,  may 
be  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  decomposing  the  solution  of  the  barium-salt  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  resulting  orange-i«d,  strongly  add  solution,  solidifies,  when  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  into  a  somewhat  sticky,  radio-crystalline  mass,  drying  up  in  vacuo  over  sul- 
phuric acid  to  a  yellow,  silky  crystalline  mass,  which  does  not  alter  on  exposure  to  the 
air  at  common  temperatures,  but  easily  gives  up  its  water  of  czystallisation  at  100^. 
It  dissolves  in  alcohol  less  easily  than  in  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  benzene. 

Isatosulphuric  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  separating  even  the  stronger  mineral  acids  from 
their  salts.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  even  with  the  aid 
of  heat ;  but  niiromuriatic  add,  or  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potassium  slowly  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  chloranil.  The  aqueous  solution 
appears  to  be  scarcely  altered  by  chlorine.  The  alcoholic  solution  treated  with  am- 
monia gas  yields  viscid,  dark  brown-red  bodies,  probably  amidated  compounds.  The 
acid  is  not  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid,  but  the  reauction  is  effected  by  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric  or  stdphurie  acid,  the  solution  being  thereby  completely  decolorised.  Sulphy- 
dric  acid,  and  especially  stdphide  of  ammonium,  likewise  reduce  the  acid,  yielding  the 
ammonium-salt  of  hydrindin-sulphuric  acid  (p.  266). 

Salts  ot  Monobasic  Isatosulphuric  Kci^^Mono-amnunUo  isatostdphate, 
C"HXNH^)NSO*.H*0,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  any  other  salt  of  the  acid  with  an 
excess  of  an  ammonium-salt  in  which  the  resulting  salt  is  sparingly  soluble ;  or  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  the  free  add  with  excess  of  sal-ammoniac  The  salt  crystallises 
in  shining,  deep  yellow  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water. 

The  monobarytic  salt,  CH'BaNSO^.|H^,  is  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
chloride  or  nitrate  of  barium  with  the  free  acid.  It  \b  insoluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  somewhat  more  in  hot  water,  forming  a  light  yellow  solution. 

The  monoealcio  salt,  G*H*CaSO*.HK),  is  obtained  by  precipitation,  and  crystallises 
in  small,  shining,  gold-yellow  needles  which  dissolve  somewnat  slowly  in  water,  but 
more  easily  than  the  bfuium-salt 

The  monopotassic  salt,  C*H^KNSO\H*0,  crystallises  in  small  gold-yellow  needles 
which  yield  a  sandy  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  dissolves  in  about  20  pts.  of 
cold,  and  somewhat  less  of  hot  water,  whence  it  crystallises  slowly.  It  is  not  altered 
by  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  add.  It  gives  off  all  its  water  of  crystallisation  at 
a  rather  high  temperature;  indeed  all  the  salts  of  monobasic  isatosulphuric  acid 
retain  their  wat«T  tiU  heated  above  lOO^. 

The  mono-argentic  salt,  CH^AgNSO*.H*0,  separates  slowly  on  mixing  a  solution  of 
the  sodium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  in  hard,  needle-shaped,  honey-yellow  crystals, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  tnonosodio  salt,  C*H*NaNS0*.2H*0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  hot-saturated 
solution  of  the  potassium-salt  with  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  crystallises,  on  leaving  the  liquid  at  rest,  in  deep  red 
tabular  crystals. 

Salts  of  Dibasic  Isatosulphuric  acid,  OH»M«NS0«  -  (?H»NO*.SO*M«. 
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These  nits  an  formed,  as  already  obseired,  bj  the  action  of  alkalis  on  the  monobasic 
isatosnlphates.  All  alkalis  produce  the  change  provided  they  are  added  in  excess  ;  if 
an  insii^cient  quantity  of  alkali  be  added,  a  deep  red,  or  sometimes  dirty  Tiolet 
colouring  is  produced,  which,  though  transient^  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  formation 
of  an  intermediate  compound.  The  transformation  is  likewise  effected  by  alkaline 
carbonates. 

Dibasic  isatoeulphurio  add  has  not  been  isolated ;  when  separated  from  the  solution 
of  either  of  its  raits,  it  is  conrerted  in  a  short  time  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
immediately  when  heated,  into  the  monobasic  acid. 

The  diamnumie  salt  is  produced  by  boiling  isatosulphuric  acid  for  some  time  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  or  by  decomposing  the  dibarytic  s^t  with  sulphate  of  ammonium. 
The*  solution  dries  up,  in  Tacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  to  a  yeUow  gummy  mass  exhibiting 
but  slight  traces  of  crystallisation. 

The  dibarytie  salt,  CH^Ba'KSO*.  8HK),  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  monobarytic 
fialt  in  boiling  baryta-water,  and  removing  the  excess  of  baryta  with,  carbonic  acid. 
The  slightly  coloured  solution  yields,  by  evaporation  or  cooling,  shining,  lemon-yellow 
sillnr  needles,  more  soluble  than  the  monobasic  salt  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  diplumbie  sait.  C'H^Fb'NSO* .  f  H*0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  the  yellow  potassium-salt  with  an  excess  of  a  concentrat€»d  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead ;  it  crystallises  in  slender,  shining,  dark  yellow  needles,  which  dissolve  readily  in 
water. 

The  dipotaasic  Bott,  C*H*K*N*SO*.  HK),  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt 
with  neutral  sulphate  of  potassium,  crystallises  slowly,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in 
hard,  shining,  transparent,  wax-yellow  prisma,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water,  and  give 
off  their  water  of  crystallisation  between  140*°  and  150^. 

The  diargentie  actd,  OH^A^NSO* .  f  H'O,  separates  on  mixing  a  solution  ( f  the  po- 
tassium-salt with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  concentric  eroups  of  bulky  needles, 
which,  after  drying,  form  alight  spongy  pale  yellow  mass.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  does  not  give  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  till  heated  above  100°. 


(Laurent,  Rev.  scient  x.  289. — Gm.  xiii  56. — Gerh.  iii. 
544.) — Sulphurous  anhydride  does  not  act  upon  isatin  alone ;  but  in  presence  of  potash 
or  ammonia,  peculiar  salts  are  produced,  containing  the  elements  of  isatate  of  ammonium 
or  potassium,  together  with  sulphurous  anhydride.  The  acid  corresponding  to  those 
salts  has  not  been  isolated,  being  decomposed  when  the  salts  are  treated  with  a  stronger 
acid.  The  chlorinated  and  brominated  isatins  yield  corresponding  compounds  under 
the  influence  of  alkalis  and  sulphurous  acid. 

IsatoBulpkits  of  Ammovdun^  C'H*(NH*)N0'.2S0',  is  obtained  by  boiling  isatin  with 
acid  sulphite  of  ammonium,  and  concentrating  the  liquid  by  evaporation.  It  then 
separates  in  small  rhomboidal  tables  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  very  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

IsatostUphiU  of  Potassium,  CH'KN0'.2S0*,  is  produced  by  passing  sulphurous  an- 
hydride to  saturation  into  a  solution  of  isatin  in  potash,  or  into  a  solution  of  isatate  of 
potassium,  or  by  boiling  powdered  isatin  with  acid  sulphite  of  potassium,  till  it  is 
completelv  dissolved. 

The  salt  is  neutral,  has  a  fiunt  yellow  colour,  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallises  therefrom  in  elongated  laminse  poesessing  considerable  lustre.  It  is 
moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  very  nttle  in  cold  alcohol.  Its  solutions  are 
yellow,  when  heated  it  aquires  an  orange-red  colour,  swells  up  and  gives  off  water, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  blackens,  and  gives  off  a  red  thick  matter,  which  solidifies 
withont  crystallising. — Iodine  decomposes  it  at  the  boiling  heat,  isatin  being  precipi- 
tated and  sulphuric  acid  remaining  in  the  liquid.  Chlorine  also  forms  sulphuric  acid, 
but  at  the  same  time  throws  down  chlorisatin  or  dichlorisatin,  according  to  the  duration 
of  the  action.  Hydrochloric  add  poured  into  a  boiling  solution  of  the  salt  eliminates 
sulphurous  anhydride,  with  effervescence,  and  predpitates  isatin. 

The  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  does  not  form  any  predpitate  with  chloride  of 
barium,  strontium,  or  calcium,  or  with  acetate  of  copper;  but  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
acetate  of  lead,  it  forms  precipitates  consisting  of  a  metallic  sulphite,  together  with 
isatin. 

DibromisatosulphiU  of  Potassium,  C*H«Bi*EN0>.2S0*,  is  a  yellow  predpitate, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  

Chlorisatosulpkite  ofPoiassiuMy  C"IPC1EN0*.280«,  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphu- 
rous anhydride  into  a  solution  of  chlorisatate  of  potassium.  The  Uquid  yields  by 
evaporation  a  straw-yellow,  fibro-lamellar  salt,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Ados 
decompose  it,  with  predpitation  of  chlorisatin  and  evolution  of  sidphurous  anhydride. 

DiehhriaatosulpkUs  of  Potassium,  C"H'C1'KN0*.2S0*.  Yellow  needles  obtained  by 
boiling  dichlorisatin  with  acid  sulphite  of  potassium. 
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L  C'*H»«NH>«  -  (OTI*NO«)«H«.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Pbye.  [8]  iii. 
882. — Gm.  ziii.  98. — Gerh.  iii.  651.)-->A  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents,  sneh  aa  nascent  hydrogen,  snlphydric  acid,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  &c  on 
isatin  *€»(/! 

2C^«N0«  +  H*S     -     (C»H*NO»)».E»  +   S. 

iMtln.  lutjde. 

It  bears  to  isatin  the  same  relation  that  indigo-white  bears  to  indigo-blue. 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  mix  powdered  isatin  in  a  flask  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water  ana  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  then  add  a  piece  of  pure  sine-foil,  and 
heat  the  liquid.  As  the  isatin  disaolres,  it  takes  up  the  nascent  hydrogen,  and  is  con- 
Terted  into  pulverulent  isatyde,  which  may  be  washed  with  water,  and  then  boiled  with 
alcohol  to  remoye  undecomposed  isatin.  Isatyde  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing isatin  in  hot  alcohol,  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The 
mixture  left  to  itself  for  a  week  deposits  laminated  and  prismatic  ciystals  of  isatyde, 
mixed  with  octahedml  oystals  of  sulphur,  which  must  be  removed  by  digestion  with 
disulphide  of  carbon. 

Isatyde  is  white,  with  a  slight  greyish  tint,  tasteless,  and  inodorous,  and  appears  to 
be  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  very  small  quantity,  in  alcohol  and  ether,  at  the 
boiling  heat,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  microscopic  scales,  having  the  form  of  oblique 
prisms  with  rectangular  base. 

Isatyde  softens  when  heated,  and  then  turns  violet-brown  (being  perhaps  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  indin  and  isatin) ;  if  the  heat  be  increased  tul  the  body  is  half 
melted,  it  suffers  further  decomposition,  yielding  a  substance  which  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  erystalliBes  in  brown-red  needles  by  evaporation. 

Boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  isatyae,  producing  a  violet  powder  which  ultimately 
dissolves.     Potash  likewise  decomposes  it,  forming  isatate  of  potassium  and  indiu' 
potassium,  which  ultimately  changes  to  hydzindin-potasaium  and  other  products  of* 
unknown  constitution  (see  p.  264). 

Erdmann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiv.  15)  gives  the  name  of  Uatyde  to  a  substance  which 
he  obtained  by  dissolving  isatin  in  hot  sulphide  of  ammonium.  This  substance  gave 
by  analysis  numbers  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  C"H''N'0'.  It  was 
white,  very  slightly  crrstaUine,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ammonia,  with 
red  colour  gradually  changing  to  yellow.  Potash  dissolved  it  with  deep-red  colour,  dis- 
appearing when  the  liquid  was  heated ;  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposited  a  crystalline 
salt,  and  yielded  yellow  flocks  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Oblorifttt^jrdes  and  Bromisatydas.  (Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  129. 
—Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  13]  iii.  382.)--JD«cA/or««a<yrf«,C'«H»*Cl«N«0«,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  chlorisatin.  It  is  white,  crvstallis- 
able.  insoluble  in  cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water ;  moderately  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohcj,  soluble  also,  apparently  without  alteration,  in  a  hot  solution  of  sulphide 
of  potassium.    Heated  to  180^,  it  is  resolved  into  chlorisatin  and  chlorindin : 

2C'«H»»C1«N*0*     -     C^'H-Cl^NH)"  +   2C«H«aN0»  +   2H«0 
Chloriiatyde.  Chlorindlo.  ChlorlMtin. 

Chlotisatyde  is  coloured  red  by  ammonia,  and  partially  dissolved.  It  dissolves  in 
boiling  aqueous  potash,  being  converted  into  chlorisatate  of  potassium,  which 
crystallises  on  cooling.  The  mother-liquor,  treated  with  kydrocMoHo  acid,  yields  a 
copious  light-yellow  precipitate,  which  is  partially  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  the  inso- 
luble part  consisting  of  duorindin,  and  the  dissolved  portion  of  chlorisatydic  acid, 
probably  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  chlorindin.  This  add  is  deposited  from 
the  aqueous  solution  in  the  form  of  a  lemon-yellow  substance,  which  forms,  with 
potash,  a  soluble  salt  having  little  tendency  to  crystallise.  The  solution  gives,  with 
salts  of  lead,  copper  and  barium,  yellow  precipitates  which  redissolve  in  the  liquid 
when  heated. 

Tetrachlorisaiyde,  C*"H»n<N*0*— Produced  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  on  tetrachlorisatin.  It  resembles  the  preceding  compound,  and  is  decom- 
posed in  like  manner  by  heat  into  tetrachlorisatin  and  tetrachlorindin.  It  likewise 
behaves  in  a  similar  manner  when  boiled  with  potash,  yielding,  among  other  products, 
probably  by  a  secondary  decomposition  of  dichlorindin,  the  potassium-salt  of  a  peculiar 
acid  (dichlorisafydie  acid)  which,  as  the  liquid  cools,  is  deposited  in  yeUow,  shining 
lamine. 

Teirahromisatyde,  C^'H'Br^N'O*,  resembles  tetrachlorisatyde,  and  is  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  turns  brown  when  heated,  and  is  resolved  into  dibromisatin 
and  dibromindin. 

SvlpliiMU^«e«  C*'H**1^0'S.    Sttfphasaihyde,    (Lauren t»  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
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ill.  463). — Obtained  by  ftdding  alcoholic  potash  drop  by  drop  to  an  alcoholic  solation 
of  disulphisatyde : 

C"H»«N«0«S«  +  KHO     -     C»«H>«N40'S  +  KHS. 

DUulphiutyde.  SulphUatyde. 

The  liquid  turns  red,  and  after  a  few  seconds  deposits  a  white  crystalline  precipitate 
of  sulphisatyde,  which  most  be  washed  with  boiling  alcohol  and  dried.  It  generally 
has  a  faint  rose  tint^  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  iodine. 

Sulphisatyde  when  pure  is  a  white,  crystalline,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder ;  it 
crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  microscopic  rectangrular  scales.  It  is  insoluble  in  wAter, 
Boiling  alcohol  dissolres  only  traces,  which  separate  out  on  cooling  in  small  crystalline 
scales.    It  is  not  more  soluble  in  ether  than  in  alcohoL 

Sulphisatyde,  when  heated,  melts,  turns  red,  sweUs  up,  and  decomposes,  while  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  eyolTed,  and  a  rose-coloured  oil  distils  over,  together  with  the 
vapour  of  a  substance  which  crystallises  in  needles ;  finally,  there  remains  a  bulky 
residue  of  charooaL  It  is  converted  by  nitric  add  into  a  violet  powder,  which, 
in  all  probability,  is  nitrindin ;  the  solution  contains  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  decomposed 
by  cold  potash  with  formation  of  various  products,  among  which  is  indin ;  the  solution 
evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate consisting  of  sulphur  and  a  little  reddish  matter.  On  treating  sulphisatyde 
with  warm  potash,  hydrindin  is  formed. 

Btsnlpblsatyde.  Ci«H"N<0*S*.  Sulphhathyde,  (Erdmann,  J.  p.  Chem.xziv. 
16. — Laurent,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  iii  463.)— Produced  by  the  action  of  sulphydric 
acid  upon  isatin. 

The  decomposition  takes  place  in  two  stages,  sulphur  being  first  deposited,  and 
isatyde  produced,  and  this  compound  being  afterwards  converted  into  disulphatyde, 
with  formation  of  water: 

2C«H»N0«  +  H'S     •-     C'^>'N«0*  +  S. 

Isatin.  Isatjde. 

and 

Ci«H'«NK)*   +   2H'S     «     C'«H'«N«0»S«  +   2H«0. 
batyde.  Disulphlintyde. 

Preparation. — ^When  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  boiling  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  isatin,  the  liquid  becomes  pale  yellow,  and  forms  a  crystalline 
deposit,  which  increases  on  cooling,  and  consists  of  microscopic  sulphur-crystals  and 
scales  (isatyde).  The  solution  is  left  to  itself  for  a  week,  that  ihe.  greater  part  of  the 
sulphur  may  crystallise  out ;  it  is  then  poured  off  and  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and 
the  resulting  precipitate  is  removed,  as  it  contains  sulphur ;  it  is  then  shaken  up  with 
more  water,  which  precipitates  the  disulphisatyde  as  a  brownish  grey  resinous  sub- 
stance.   (Laurent.) 

Disulphisatyde,  when  dried,  is  a  yellowish  grey,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder. 
It  does  not  ciystallise  from  its  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution,  either  on  cooling  or  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  (Laurent).  On  diying  at  110^  it  always  becomes  bluish  or 
brick-red ;  if  the  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  before  the  addition  of 
water,  the  precipitate  is  brownisn-red.     (Erdmann,) 

Disulphisatyde  swells  up  strongly  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  and  melts,  with  evolu- 
tion of  sulphydric  acid ;  at  the  same  time  a  brown  oil  and  a  needle-shaped  sublimate 
are  formed,  and  there  remains  a  bulky  residue  of  charcoal.  When  boiled  with  strong 
nitric  acid^  it  puffii  up,  evolves  pemitric  oxide,  and  dissolves;  water  precipitates  yellow 
flakes  from  the  solution.  In  boiling  nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  buUc  of  water,  it 
pu£&  up  and  i^iyes  off  nitrous  fumes.  If  the  reddish-brown  swollen  mass  is  treated, 
after  a  few  minutes,  with  alcohol,  the  latter  takes  up  a  reddish  substance,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  potash,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  The 
portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  dissolves  in  potash,  and  on  neutralising  the  solution  with 
an  acid,  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  Is  formed,  consisting  of  microscopic 
needlea  The  liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  contains  sulphuric  acid,  but 
no  oxalic  acid.  Bromine  acts  violentlv  upon  disulphisatyde,  with  evolution  of  bromide 
of  sulphur  and  hydrobromic  acid,  and  forms  a  yellow  mass  containing  bromindin,  an 
orange-yellow  crystalline  mass,  and  a  little  resin.  Disulphisatyde  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat ;  tho  red  solution  is  not  precipitated  by 
water;  potash  colours  it  green,  but  does  not  precipitate  it.  On  treating  disiuphisatyde 
with  potash^  sulphisatyde  and  various  other  products  (among^st  others,  indin)  are 
formed,  which,  however,  cannot  be  produced  at  wilL  (According  to  Erdmann,  the 
solution  deposits  a  crystalline  salt.)  Ammonia  behaves  in  a  similar  manner.  With 
acid  sulphite  of  ammonium^  at  mean  temperature,  disulphisatyde  produces  various 
compounds,  among  which  is  found  the  ammonium-salt  of  a  peculiar  acid,  called 
sulphisatanouB  acid.    This  salt  is  crystallisable,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
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its  alcoholic  fM)lution  forms/ with  dichloride  of  platinam,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which, 
when  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  yields  the  free  acid. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  disulphisatyde  is  treated  with  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium 
at  the  boiling  heat,  there  is  generallY  deposited  a  mixture  of  indin  with  a  white  sub- 
stance which  has  not  been  examined ;  sometimes,  however,  a  different  reaction  takes 
place,  resulting  in  the  production  of  isatan  (p.  404). 

XSBSZV.    Titaniferous  iron.     See  TrrANATBS. 

X8BTBZOVZO  AOZD.  C'H«SO*  -  C«H^SO^H«.  (Gm.  viii.  428..-Gerh.  ii.  234.) 
— This  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  ethyl-sulphuric  (sulphoTinic)  acid,  and  may  be  re- 

(C«H^)" 
garded  as  ethylene-sulphnrous  acid,    (SO)"    •  0*,  was  discovered  by  Magnus  in  1833 

(Fogg.  Ann.  zxvii.  378),  and  has  been  Airther  examined  by  Liebig,  Kegnault, 
Woskresensky,  Berzelius,  Kolbe  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  241),  and  CtLTiuB{ibid. 
cxziv.  257).  It  is  produced : — 1.  By  the  ebullition  of  ethionic  acid  (ii.  623). — 2.  By 
the  prolonged  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  on  alcohol  or 
ether,  and  is  found  among  the  residues  of  the  preparation  of  ether. — 3.  By  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  upon  taurine,  OH'NSO',  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  amic  acid  of 
isethionic  acid.  A  solution  of  taurine  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  treated  with  nitrite  of  potas- 
sium, is  converted  into  isethionate  of  potassium.  (W.  Gibbs,  SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  xxv.  30.) 

PrqHiration, — 1.  Vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  passed  into  absolute  alcohol 
cooled  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt ;  and  the  resulting  yellowish  oily  liquid  is  mixed 
with  water,  boiled  for  some  time,  and  then  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barium.  The 
product  thus  obtained  is  isethionate  of  barium ;  if  the  water  were  added  gradually,  and 
the  liquid  were  not  boiled,  ethionate  of  barium  would  be  produced,  but  no  isethionate. — 
2.  Vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  passed  for  some  time  into  anhydrous  ether ;  water 
is  then  added,  which  separates  the  excess  of  ether  containing  heavy  oil  of  wine ;  and 
the  solution  is  heated  to  ebullition ;  it  then  gives  off,  first  ether,  then  alcohol,  and 
ultimately  contains  nothing  but  sulphuric  and  isethionic  acids,  which  may  be  separated 
by  saturation  with  carbonate  of  barium. 

To  obtain  the  free  add,  the  barium-salt  is  cautiously  decomposed  with  the  exact 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated,  first  by  gentle 
heating,  then  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Isethionic  acid  is  a  viscid,  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  decomposes  acetates  and  common 
salt.  It  bears  without  decomposition  a  heat  of  160^,  but  blackens  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. ^^ 

The  isethionateSf  C*H'MSO*,  are  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with 
solutions  of  the  corresponding  sulphates.  They  are  soluble  and  crystallisable,  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  ethy^sulphates,  with  which  they  are  isomeric,  by  their  much 
greater  stability,  most  of  them  sustaining,  without  alteration,  a  temperature  of  200^. 
When  an  isethionate  is  heated  with  caustic  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  there 
remains  a  mixture  of  carbonate,  oxalate,  sulphate,  and  sulphite,  the  proportion  of  these 
products  varying  with  the  degree  of  heat  which  has  been  applied.    Isethionate  of  potas- 

slum,  distilled  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  yields  CH^SOK!!!',  or^  CSOrCCl' 
which,  when  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  ammonia,  yields  taurine  (Kolbe) : 
Cm*SGHJi*  +  NH»  +  HH)     -    C«H^SO«  +  2Ha 

IsethwMtte  of  arnmafUumy  C*H*(KH*)SO^  forms  well-defined  octahedrons,  which 
preserve  their  transparency  in  a  vacuum,  and  do  not  lose  weight  at  120^. 

The  barium'Salty  CH^BaSO*,  crystallises  in  transparent  six-sided  plates,  which  may 
be  heated  to  300^  without  loss  of  weight.  They  melt  at  320^,  ana  decompose  at  a 
stronger  heat,  the  salt  blackening,  swelling  up  to  more  than  100  times  its  original 
volume,  and  giving  off  a  liquid  of  very  pungent  odour. 

The  coppo'-salt,  CHK)uSO* .  H^O,  forms  pale-green  right  prisms  with  rhombic 
base,  and  bevelled  with  two  faces  resting  upon  the  acute  edges.  At  140^  it  turns 
white,  and  gives  off  19*7  per  cent  water  of  crystallisation. 

The  potassium-scUty  C^&*KSO^  forms  rhomboidal  prisms  which  are  unalterable  in 
the  air,  and  bear  without  decomposition  a  heat  of  300^.  It  melts  between  300°  and 
350°,  forming  a  liquid  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  into  a  fibrous  mass  having  the 
appearance  of  porcelain,  and  undiminish^  in  weight  The  salt  crystallises  rradily 
from  boiling  alcohol. 

ISOBIUBST.  CH'N'O*. — A  compound  isomeric  with  biuret  (i.  600),  produced 
Vy  the  action  of  ammonia  on  tribrom-acetyl-carbamide : 

CH»(C«Br»0)NK>  +  NH*     -    (?H»N»0«  +   CHBr* 
TrUNroin-iic«>tyl-  Isobluret.  Bromo- 

carbunlde.  form. 
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It  diflsolvefl  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  and  crystalliaee  from  the  solution  in 
lon^  needles  containing  0*H*N*0'.2H'0,  and  melting  at  185°,  whereas  binret  forms 
indistinct  crystalline  aggregations,  and  melts  at  177^.  In  all  other  respects,  the  two 
substances  resemble  each  o£er  exactly.    (A.  Baeyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  czxx.  164.) 

XSOB&OMOMAXiSZO  AOZB.    See  MiLLBlO  Acm. 
ZBOOAJFU TJBM  B,    See  Cajfutknb  (i.  311). 
ZSOOBTAMZDB.     See  the  next  article. 

ZBOOBTZO  A.CZB.  C"H'*0*.— An  acid  discovered  in  1854  by  Bonis  (Compt 
rend,  xxxix.  923).  It  is  produced  by  saponifying  the  oil  of  Jatropha  Cureaa  (huile  de 
m^dicinier),  the  quantity  obtained  being  18  or  20  per  cent,  of  tne  weight  of  the  oil. 
After  separation  by  pressure  from  oleic  add,  and  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  it  forms 
shining  scales  which  melt  at  66^ ^  and  solidify  again  at  53*5^.  Its  silver-salt  is  soluble 
in  water,  Terr  soluble  in  alcohol,  melts  when  heated,  and  bums  easily  without  odour, 
leaving  a  residue  of  metallic  silver. 

Isocetate  of  Ethyl^  C"H*(C*H*)0*  prepared  by  the  usual  methods,  is  odourless,  melts 
at  the  heat  of  the  hand,  and  solidifies  at  21^,  remaining  perfectly  transparent,  and 
assuming  a  cxystalline  structure. 

Isoceiamde,  C'^H"NO,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  oil  above  mentioned  with  ammonia 
in  a  sealed  tube.  It  is  white,  nacreous,  melts  at  67°,  and  is  not  attacked  by  strong  potash. 

ZBdOTJkXmtZO  ACZB.    Syn.  with  Fulunuiuo  acid. 

ZBOBZSBOMOBVOCZmO  JLCTD.    See  SuooiNTC  acid. 

ZBOBZOXiTOOZi-STBT&BVZO  AOZD.  C*H'*0*.  (Barth  and  Hlasiwetz» 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  96). — An  acid  isomeric  with  diglycol-ethylenic  acid  (ii  914)^ 
produced  by  treating  milk-sugar  with  bromine  and  the  product  with  oxide  of  silver. 
A  bromine-compound  of  milk-sugar,  C'H'^O^Bi',  (not  isolated)  appears  to  be  first 
formed ;  and  this  when  treated  with  moist  oxide  oif  silver  yields  bromide  of  silver, 
and  the  acid,  C«H'«0«. 

The  acid  is  prepared  by  heating  30  grms.  milk-sugar  (1  at  «  CH'^O*)  with  60  grms. 
bromine  and  half  a  litre  of  water,  to  100^  in  strong  weU-dosed  bottles.  The  somewhat 
dilute  yellowish  solution  is  neutralised  with  moist  oxide  of  silver  (or  oxide  of  lead) ;  and 
the  filtered  solution  is  decomposed  by  sulphydric  add,  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  mixed 
with  alcohol  to  remove  a  little  lime,  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation,  and  saturated, 
while  still  hot^  with  carbonate  of  cadmium.  The  slightly  acid  solution,  decolorised 
with  animal  charcoal,  yidds  the  cadmium-salt  in  groups  of  granular  ciystals.  To 
obtain  the  free  acid,  the  cadmium-salt  is  rubbed  up  to  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and  de- 
composed while  hot  by  sulphydric  add,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  which 
gradually  dries  up  to  a  soft,  hygroscopic,  crystalline  mass. — ^This  add  may  also  be 
obtained,  without  the  formation  of  the  intermediate  bromine-compound,  by  treatins 
milk-sugar  with  half  the  preceding  quantity  of  bromine,  neutralising  the  solution  wiu 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  Doiling. 

An  acid,  agreeing  with  the  preceding  in  every  respect  exoeptingthe  amount  of  its 
rotatory  power,  is  obtained  in  like  manner  from  gum-arabic  With  starch  only,  a 
small  quantity  of  an  uncrystallisable  add  mass  is  obtained.  Mannite,  cane-sugar  and 
glucose,  treated  with  bromine  and  water,  form  hydrobromic  add,  which  then  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  humus-like  products. 

Isodiglycol-ethylenic  acid  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  contains  18*9  per  cent,  water, 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula,  2G*H'*0*.3H'0.  It  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  melts 
below  100°,  and  bums  on  platinum-foil,  giving  off  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar.  It 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  is  predpitated  from  the  solution  in  flocks  by  ether.  The 
aqueous  solutionis  not  predpitated  by  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  mercuric  nitrate, 
caustic  baiyta,  or  lime-water,  but  forms  a  white  predpitate  with  ammoniacal  sugar  of 
lead.  The  ammonium-salt  reduces  an  alkaline  cnpric  solution,  and  forms  a  speculum 
when  heated  with  nitrate  of  silver.    The  add  possesses  optical  rotatory  power. 

Isodiglyco^etkplenate  of  ammomum,  C*H'(NH*)0*.H'0,  crystallises  in  Ux^  trans- 
parent, glassy  crystals  of  the  monodinie  system.  It  dissolves  in  water,  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  gives  off  all  its  water  at  120°. 

The  cadmium-salt  crystallises  from  a  hot-saturated  solution  in  granular  aggregates 
of  monodinie  needles  containing  2(7'H'CdO'.8H*0 ;  from  dilute  SMutions,  or  from  the 
mother-liquor  by  slow  evaporation,  in  well-developed  monodinie  crystals,  mostly 
united  in  tufts.  Both  these  hydrates,  espedallv  the  former,  are  sparingly  solnble  in 
water,  and  both  retain  all  their  water  of  dystallisation  till  heated  to  150°. 

The  calcium-salt^  2C'H*GaO'.7H'0,  crystallises  in  crusts,  or  from  more  dilute 
solutions  in  large  shining  plates ;  it  gives  off  4  at.  water  at  100°,  and  the  rest  at  140°. 
Thero  is  also  a  caldum-saft  containing  only  half  as  much  water  as  the  preceding. 

The  barium-  and  strontium-salts  are  gummy. 
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The  copptT'actlt  is  soluble  and  amoxphous. 

A  letzdsalt  haring  approximately  the  oomposition,  CH*PbO'.2Pb*O.AH^O,  is  obtained 
as  a  white  precipitate  on  treating  the  solution  of  the  acid  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
and  ammonia. 

The  potassium-saH  forms  a  Tiscid  unciystallisable  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
precipitated  by  alcohol. 

The  silver-salt  is  a  gelatinous,  easily  decomposible  precipitate,  formed  only  in  concen- 
trated solutions. 

The  sodium-^t  forms  tufts  of  prisms,  which  in  the  air-dried  stite  contain 
CfH»NaO«.2H«0,  and  give  oflf  half  their  water  at  lOO*'. 

ZBOMBRXSM.  This  term  is  derived  from  7(rof  equal,  and  fkipos  part,  and  its  employ- 
ment by  chemists  is  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  very  different  chemical  compounds 
have  sometimes  identically  the  same  ultimate  composition. 

Two  or  more  different  bodies  which  are  composed  of  the  same  elements,  and  of  the 
same  ^nroportions  of  those  elements  (i,e,  which  have  the  same  percentage  composition) 
are  said  to  be  isomeric 

Isomerism  is  sometimes  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  being  made  to  signify  equality  of 
molecular  weight,  as  well  as  identity  in  percentage  composition.  When  the  compouuds 
have  the  same  percentage  composition  but  different  molecular  weights,  the  term  poly- 
meric is  employed.  Thus  there  are  the  terms  Isomeric  (in  its  wide  sense),  signifying 
that  the  different  bodies  have  the  same  percentage  composition ;  Polymeries  signifying 
that  these  difi^ent  bodies  have  the  same  percentage  composition,  but  different  mole- 
cular weights;  Isomeric  (in  its  restricted  sense),  sometimes  called  AfetameriCt  that  the 
bodies  have  the  same  percentage  composition  and  likewise  the  same  molecular  weight. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  cases  of  isomerism  abound  in  organic  chemistry, 
where  an  enormous  number  of  compounds  result  from  the  combination  of  very  few 
elements.  The  following  organic  substances  may  be  cited  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
employment  of  the  term  isomeric  and  its  cogeners. 

Butyric  acid ^*^h1^  "  ^^*^' 

Acetic  ether ^^[o  =  C*H«0» 

Aldehyde ^h|^  "  ^^*^ 

Oxide  of  ethylene (C^H*)"©  -  C«H*0 

These  four  bodies  are  quite  different,  and  have  the  same  percentage  oompositicn,  viz. : 

Cazbon 64*56 

Hydrogen 9*09 

Oxygen 86*36 

100-00 
They  are  Isomeric,  or  Isomers^  using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense. 
Again,  butyric  add  and  aldehyde  have  different  molecular  weights : — 

Butyric  add C«H»0*  «  88 

Aldehyde C*H*0    -  44 

Butyric  add  and  aldehyde  are  therefore  Bolymsric. 

Similarly  acetic  ether  and  aldehvde  are  Polymeric,  or  acetic  ether  and  oxide  of  ethylene 
are  PolymeriOf  or  butvric  add  and  oxide  of  ethylene  are  PolyTnerie, 
Again,  butyric  add  and  acetic  ether  have  the  same  molecular  weights,  viz. : 

Butyric  add C^H»0«  -  88 

Acetic  ether C*H»0«  -  88 

They  are  therefore  Isomeric  (in  the  restricted  sense)  or  Metameric,    Aldehyde  and 
oxide  of  ethylene  are  also  metameric  bodies. 

Closely  related  to  the  term  isomerism  is  the  term  allotropy.  Both  of  them  have 
reference  to  the  same  substantial  fact,  viz.  that  different  subst^ces  have  sometimes  the 
same  ultimate  composition ;  but  they  differ  in  their  manner  of  stating  it.  Isomeric  and 
allotropic  are  in  fact  complementary  terms,  "  isomeric  "  being  employed  to  predicate 
identity  of  compodtion  between  different  bodies,  whilst  '*  allotropic  "  expresses  diffe-- 
rence  between  bodies  of  identical  composition. 

Such  being  the  force  of  these  words,  there  is  a  certain  propriety  in  their  usage;  thus 
whilst  it  is  correct  to  say,  '*  Butyric  add  and  acetic  ether  are  isomeric,*  it  should  be 
"  There  are  allotropic  bodies  of  the  fonnula,  G*H'N."  The  same  reason  which  enjoins 
the  use  of  "allotropie"  in  this  case,  prescribes  it  in  the  instance  of  single  elements ; 
thu8»  for  example,  we  read  of  **  allotropic  kinds  of  sulphur,*'  but  never  of  isomeric  kinds. 

It  is  worthy  of  remaik  tiiat  cases  of  isomerism  occurring  in  inoiganic  chemistry,  are 
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usually  described  by  employing  the  word  allotropy  or  allotropic,  whilst  the  rererse 
obtains  in  o^nic  chemistiy.  This  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  there  being  always  a 
very  wide  difirerence — or  else  no  difference  at  all — ^in  the  composition  of  any  definite 
inorganic  substances ;  and  hence  the  fEict  of  identity  or  non-identity  of  composition 
being  so  easily  ascertainable,  it  is  implied  in  the  form  of  expression,  whilst  the  fact  of 
difference  of  properties  alone  needs  to  be  made  the  subject  of  formal  predication. 
Among  organic  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  it  continually  happens  that  the  differences 
of  composition  are  quite  decided,  and  vet  so  very  minute  as  to  tax  the  utmost  powers 
of  chemical  analysis  for  their  recognition ;  and  hence  the  superior  dignity  which  the 
mere  affirmation  of  identity  of  ultimate  composition  acquires  in  the  organic  depart- 
ment of  the  science. 

The  principal  examples  of  allotropy  or  isomerism,  i.e,  of  the  coexistence  of  identical 
ultimate  composition  with  difference  of  properties,  will  now  be  considered. 
.  Hydrocarbons. — 1.  The  ole fines,  a  numerous  class  having  the  general  formula, 
OH*",  form  a  very  remarkable  case  of  polymerism.  Methylene,  the  lowest  term,  where 
R  » 1,  is  wantinff,  and  appears  to  be  an  impossible  body ;  for  many  reactions  in  which 
it  should  be  produced  yield  the  higher  terms  instead.    The  olefines  at  present  known 

*'*•  Vapour-  EolHng- 

deniity.  point. 

Ethylene C*H*  097  .    . 

•     Propylene C«H«  1-45  .    . 

Butylene C*H»  1-94  .    . 

Amylene OH"  242  35« 

Hexylene C«H«  2-91  69° 

Heptylene OH»«  8-39  96° 

Octylene OK'*  3-87  126° 

Decatylene  (paramylene)        .        .        .  C"H"  4*84  I66<> 

Cetylene C'«H«  776  276^ 

By  the  destructiye  distillation  of  wax,  Brodie  obtained  cerotene,  fbr  which  the  formula 
C^H"  has  been  given ;  but  there  is  in  reality  no  reason  whatever  whj  CH**,  rather 
than  any  other  out  of  a  considerable  number  of  formulae,  should  be  assigned  to  it. 
The  percentage  composition  of  the  olefines  is 

Carbon      »  85*72 
Hydrogen  «   14-28 

10000 

-  They  present  a  certiun  general  chemical  character.  All  of  them  combine  with  chlo- 
rine and  bromine  with  great  readiness.  They  differ  in  Tapour-density,  those  near  the 
beginning  of  the  list  increasing  regularly  in  vapour-density  by  0*4844.  The  first  two  are 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure ;  the  third  is  a  very  volatile  liquid  boiling 
at  about  0*^  C. ;  the  others  on  the  list  are  liquids  of  which  the  boiling-point  rises  as  the 
formula  increases ;  and  the  veiy  complex  olefines  which,  being  uncertain,  are  not  on  the 
list  are  usually  believed  to  be  solids.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  increment  in  boiling 
point  for  the  addition  of  CH«  to  the  formula  is  large  ;  between  amylene  and  hexylene, 
for  instance,  it  is  34°.  As  the  series  is  ascended,- the  increment  becomes,  no  doubt, 
successively  smaller  and  smaller. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  different  olefines  in  the  liquid  state  seems  to  increase  as 
the  formula  increases. 

There  are  certain  well  ascertained  chemical  differences  between  the  olefines.  Thus 
the  amount  of  oleflne  which  will  saturate  a  given  quantity  of  chlorine,  or  of  bromine, 
differs  according  to  the  olefine  taken,  being  proportional  to  the  vapour-density.  The 
molecular  weights  of  the  different  olefines  express  their  saturating  capacity:  because 
the  vapour-densities  are  proportional  to  the  molecular  weights. 

Each  olefine  may  be  prepared  from  a  peculiar  alcohol,  and  in  general  may  be  made 
to  yield  that  peculiar  alcohol  by  certain  simple  processes,  e,  g. 


r*  • 


Etbylic  alcohol.  Ethylene. 

C«H«0     -    HK)        «        C«H* 

Aonyllc  alcohol.  Amylene. 

C*H"0    -     H«0        «         C*fi" 
and  again: 

Ethylene.  EthyTIc  alcohol, 

c«H«     +   HH)      «      cm«o 

Amvlene.  Amyllc  alcohol. 

C*H»      +     H»0        «        C»H"0. 

If  the  alcohol  and  the  olefine  standing  in  these  relations  to  it  be  compared,^  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  resemble  one  another  in  the  number  of  cai'bon-atoms  contained  in  their 
moleculeis. 
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The  explanation  that  chemifits  gire  of  the  diflfeienee  between  the  olefinee  is  that  their 
molecules  are  of  different  degrees  of  complezitj,  and  that^  in  fact,  different  carbon- 
zadiclee  are  contained  in  them.  Thus  in  ethylene  we  have  the  carbon  radicle,  C,  and 
acoordinglj,  ethylene  is  easily  obtained  from  certain  compounds  containing  the  radicle 
C,  and  easily  yields  deriyatives  containing  the  radicle  C^  Again  in  amylene  there  is 
the  radicle  &,  and  amylene  is  obtained  ^m  compounds  of  G*,  which  it  in  turn  may 
be  made  to  regenerate. 

The  olefines  present  a  yezy  curious  example  of  polymerism,  being  at  one  and  the 
same  time  polymeric  and  homologous.  Becent  investigatioDS  render  it  probable  that 
there  is  also  isomerism  in  ita  restricted  sense  (or  metamerism)  among  the  olefines.  It 
appears  that  there  is  more  than  one  body  having  the  formula,  CH",  the  hexylene  de- 
rived from  mannite  appearing  to  be  allotropie  with  that  got  from  other  sources  (p.  155). 

It  would  seem  also  that  there  are  distinct  varieties  of  amvlene. 

(2)  Among  compounds  of  the  ^neral  formula,  C'*H^'*'',  there  is  a  wide  field  for  me- 
tamerism, but  polymerism  is  obviously  an  impossibihty. 

Two  classes  of  compounds  are  commonly  recoenised  as  possessing  this 
formula.    These  aro  the  alcohol-radicles  and  we  alcohol-hvdrides. 

Hethyl,  the  simplest  alcohol-radicle  is  metamerie  with  ethyl-hyoride. 

Methyl ^5 


general 


C»H« 


Ethyl-hydride ^'^*| 


C*E* 


And,  advancing  higher  in  the  series,  the  possibility  of  cases  of  metamerism  becomes 
much  greater.  Thus  putting  n  »  6  in  the  formula,  OH^"'^',  we  have  the  following 
metamerie  compounds,  all  induded  by  the  expressions  hydride  and  alcohol-radide  : 

H  ) 

Hexyl-hydride CH^^i 


C«H" 


cur* ) 

Methyl-amyl C*H"[ 

Ethyl-tetiyl ^I  | 

Trityl-trityl ^g-g^  J 


C«H»* 


C«H" 


C 


fC«H» 

rc«H» 

fC»H» 

rc-H' 

rc«H» 

CH».    c. 

CH«.    c. 

H  '    ^ 

^s:^c. 

T;  c- 

I    H 

lCH« 

[    H 

I    H 

I    H 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  believing  that  alcohol-radicles  and  alcohol-hydrides 
form  the  only  classes  of  compounds  embraced  by , the  formula,  OH*"'*'*.  Nothing  that 
we  know  would  lead  to  the  rejection  of,  for  in/^tance,  the  following  additional  allotropie 
compounds  having  the  formula,  CH". 

rCH" 
H 
H 
H 

Be^ecting  the  actual  differences  between  isomers  having  the  general  formula 
CH^"*^,  very  little  is  positively  known.  A  difference  in  the  action  of  dry  chlorine 
upon  methyl  and  hydride  of  ethyl,  has  been  observed  byFrankland,  methyl  yielding 
CH^Gl*  as  a  gaseous  compound,  whereas  ethyl-hydride  gives  CHH!)l*  as  a  liquid. 

Schorlemmer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  experimented  under  different  conditions, 
obtains  from  methyl  abody  which  has  the  composition,  vapour-density,  and  boiling  point 
of  chloride  of  ethyL  He  has  not,  however,  obtained  common  alcohol  fkom  it,  and  whether 
it  be  or  be  not  identical  with  chloride  of  ethyl  remains,  for  the  present,  undecided. 

The  hydride  of  tetiyl,  which  occurs  in  petroleum,  is  a  ve^  volatile  liquid,  boiling 

at  about  0°';  ethyl  is  a  gas  which  does  not  condense  at  —18^,  under  the  ordinary 

atmospheric  pressure. 

C^H* )         ( CH* 
Hydride  of  tetiyl  and  ethyl  are  metamerie        h  [   "^    icH*' 

The  hexvl-hydride  derived  from  mannite  by  the  action,  first  of  hydriodic  acid,  and  then 
of  zinc  and  alcohol,  is  remarkably  insensible  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  iodine  and  water.  The  hydride  of  hexyl  o^^eurring  in  petroleum,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  be  readily  attacked  by  that  agent. 

The  circumstance  that  tibose  fi  hexyl  compounds  ttom  which  the  hexyl-hydride  of 
mannite  is  more  immediately  derived,  tend  to  split  up  on  oxidation,  lends  some  kind 
of  support  to  the  notion  that  the  formula  for  the  mannite-hydridc  is 

(CH* 

^1CH« 
ICH« 
Tor.  m.  E  E 
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but  much  renuuiiB  to  be  done  before  any  Tery  j^ositiye  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the 
natore  of  the  metamerism  subsisting  between  this  mannite-hydride  and  the  commoner 
hexyl-hydride. 

3.  Two  compounds  with  the  empirical  formula  CH,  Tiz.  benzene  and  acetylene,  pre- 
sent a  curious  case  of  polymerismu 

These  oompotmds  have  a  certain  likeness,  both  being  products  of  the  action  of  a 
Tery  eleyated  temperature,  but  in  other  respects  they  are  very  imlika 

Benzene,  C*H',  is  a  liquid,  and  is  related  to  benzoic  add  and  phenylamine.  Acetylene, 
C^H*,  is  a  gas  possessing  the  peculiar  property  of  attacking  certain  metallic  solutions^ 
such  as  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chlonde,  and  is  reuited  to  common  aloohoL 

4.  A  large  number  of  Tolatile  oils  differing  much  in  smell,  taste,  boiling-point; 
action  with  reagents,  and  in  other  important  particulars,  have  had  the  formula  G"H** 
assigned  to  them.  To  this  class  belong  the  different  kinds  of  oil  of  tnipentine,  oil  of 
lemons,  neutral  oil  of  doves,  oil  of  elemi-resin,  canrene,  and  some  others.  Bespecting 
these  bodies,  the  remark  may  be  made  that  we  are,  for  the  most  jpart,  quite  igno- 
rant of  their  true  formula :  for,  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  denyatives,  the  mere 
analysis  of  such  hydrocarbons  by  our  present  methods  is  totally  inadequate  to  distin- 
guish between  a  variety  of  non-isomeric  £>rmulse,  all  equally  probablei 

Isomers  containing  Carbon,  Hpdrogen^  and  Oxygen, 

Both  metamerism  and  polymerism. occur  very  abundantly  among  these  compounds. 

(1.)  The  ethers  of  the  organic  acids  afford  room  for  endless  metamerism,  as  will  be 

apparent  on  a  little  consideration. 

CH'O )  •  CHO ) 

Acetate  of  methyl,    Q^t  >0,  is  metameric  with  fonnate  of  ethyl,  nsg^sfOi  ^cl  with 


propionic  add, 


C!*H*0  ) 

w>  0.    It  is  obvious  that  if  we  subtract  nGE}  from  the  add-form- 

ing  radicle  and  add  nCH*  to  the  alcohol-forming  radide,  or  vice  versA,  we  must  get  a 
metamer.  Hence  it  follows  that  any  ether  of  an  organic  acid  must  have  many  metamers, 
if  its  molecular  weight  be  tolerably  high.    Here  is  an  example : — 

C»H»0 


Valerate  of  amyl 
Butyiate  of  hezyl 
Propionate  of  heptyl  . 
Acetate  of  octyl . 
Fonnate  of  nonyl 

« 

Gaproate  of  tetiyl 
(Enanthate  of  trityl    . 
CapryUte  of  ethyl 
Pelargonate  of  methyl 


Butic  add 


C'H»»0 }  ri 
C»H'  P 
C«H«»0)q 


C»H» 

C^H'O 
OH'" 

C*H»0 
C»H»» 

OlS*0 
C5«H»» 

CHO 
C»H« 

C^»0 
C*H» 


.        C'«H»0* 


C'«H»0« 


C"H«»0» 


C'«H«0« 


CioH«0« 


C"H»0« 


C"H"0* 


C»«H*'0« 


C»H«0» 


C»H»0« 


(?H*     > 

C»H»'0 
CH» 

C»«H»»0 
H 

Thus  there  are  no  fewer  than  nine  metamers  of  valerate  of  amyL  The  diflbrenoe 
between  metamers  of  this  kind  is  very  neatly  defined  by  reactions,  saponification 
with  potash  yielding  a  different  alcohol  and  a  potassium-salt  of  a  different  add  in  each 
case.  For  example,  valerate  of  amyl  gives  amyl-aleohol  and  valerate  of  potassium, 
whilst  butyrate  of  hexyl  gives  hexyl-alcohol  and  butyrate  of  potassium. 

This  kind  of  metamerism  is,  of  course,  not  confined  to  the&tty-add  series :  whenever 
there  are  homologues  of  the  acids — no  matter  what  the  series  to  which  the  add  belongs 
— such  metamerism  is  possible.  And  of  course  the  same  remaric  applies  to  the  alcohol, 
the  aromatic  and  the  aUyUc  series  admitting  of  just  the  same  kind  of  metamerism  as 
the  vinic  series. 

(2.)  Every  alcohol  in  a  series,  except  the  lowest  one,  is  metameric  with  one  or  more 
ethers,  thus : — 


Common  alcohol 


C«H«0 
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Methyl-ether Cfl'l^         "^         ^'^'^* 

or  higher  np  in  the  scale : — 

Amyl-alcohol ^h"{^         "        C*H'«0 

Tetryl-methyl  ether ^cw\^         "         C*H»«0 

Trityl-ethyl  ether C«H»(^        "        C»H»*0. 

The  action  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  upon  these  different  compounds  enables  us  to  dis- 
tinguish them  immediately. 

(8.)  The  aldehydes  are  metameric  with  ketones,  with  alcohols  of  the  aUylic  series, 
and  with  ethen  (^the  glycol  series,  thus: 

PropyUc  aldehyde ^*^|  -        C'H'O 

Common  acetone  Qm    [  *        C'H  O 

AllyUc  alcohol ^^*    |o         -        C«H«0 

Oxide  of  trifcylene     .        .        .        .        .  (C>H7'0  «        C»HK). 

These  four  compounds  are  veiy  easily  distinguished  from  one  another :  the  first  ib 
easily  oxidised  to  propionic  acid ;  the  second  gives  no  propionic  acid  on  oxidation,  but 
lower  fatty  adds  instead  ;  the  third  gives  acrolein  and  aciylic  acid;  the  fourth  lactic 
acid. 

(4.)  Ketones  are  metameric  with  other  ketones  and  with  aldehydes  and  compounds 
metameric  therewith. 

The  metamerism  with  other  ketones  is  veiy  easy  to  understand.  The  rational  formula 
of  all  ketones  consisting  of  an  acid-forming  radide  conjoined  with  an  alcohol-formine 
radide,  it  follows  that  transference  of  nCH',  from  one  radide  to  the  other  will  yield 
isomeric  bodies.    Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  isomers  in 

Methyl-valeryl        .        •  ot^|  and  Ethyl-butyiyl        .        .  ^P^ 

Our  knowledce  of  the  ketones  is  very  slight,  but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  these  two 
compounds  womd  ffive  different  products  on  being  oxidised. 

Metameric  Alcohols. — It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  there  are  at  least  two 
series  of  alcohols,  the  corresponding  terms  of  which  are  metameric,  well-marked  differ- 
ences having  been  recognised  between  compounds  with  the  composition  of  hei^lio 
alcohol,  and  also  between  compounds  with  the  composition  of  amyhc  alcohol.  It  is  at 
present  uncertain  what  the  nature  of  this  metamerism  is  (see  Hbxtl- alcohols,  p.  152), 
but  it  seems  to  affect  the  total  constitution  of  the  two  sets  of  compounds. 

A  more  superfidal  kind  of  difference  was  noticed  by  Pasteur,  some  years  ago,  be- 
tween varieties  of  amylic  alcohoL  Ordinary  fusel-oil  was  found  by  Pasteur  to  be  made 
up  of  two  liquids  having  the  composition  of  amylic  alcohol,  but  slightly  different  in 
properties,  the  one  being  without  action  on  polarised  light,  whilst  the  other  turned  the 
plane  of  a  polarised  ray  to  the  left.  The  derivatives  of  each  of  these  varieties  of 
amylic  alcohol  possess  the  same  action  on  polarised  light  as  the  alcohols  themsdves, 
and  present  some  differences  in  solubility,  &c.,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  marvelloudy 
similar.  Chemists  are  not  a^eed  how  these  varieties  are  to  be  r^ajrded,  it  being  still 
uncertain  whether  a  mere  differeuce  in  action  upon  polarised  light  points  to  any  but  the 
yerv  slightest  difference  in  constitution. 

Metameric  Acids. — There  is  some  reason  for  beUeving  that  the  fatty  acids,  when 
they  are  in  the  liquid  state,  have  twice  the  molecular  weight  which  their  vapours  have 
when  heated  up  to  300^  and  higher.  Their  great  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  and 
the  fact  that  their  vapours  at  low  temperature — ^whether  under  great  or  small  pressure— 
have  a  double  density,  point  to  this  condusion. 

Admitting  the  doubU  formula  for  the  fatty  acids,  some  very  interesting  cases  of 
metamerism  arise.    Thus,  propionic  add  is  metameric  with  butyr-acetic  add  :^ 

C^»0  ) 
Pwpionic  add  .    C-HK)  lO«  =  C^««0*, 

H«j 

C^H'O  ) 
Butyr^acetic  add  .  .    C«H«0  lO»  •  C«H«K>«, 

BB  2 
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and,  in  like  manner,  each  term  of  the  series,  except  the  end  ones,  ia  metamerio  with  a 
compound  acid  formed  of  the  next  below  united  with  the  next  aboye.    It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  organio  chemistry,  that  batyr-acetie  add  was 
mistaken  for,  and  described  as,  propionic  acid. 
The  anhydrides  of  the  aromatic  and  fatty  acids  offer  a  systematic  metamerism,  e,g, : 

Aceto-valeiyl  anhydride  .        .    ^]^  1 0  -  (?H«0», 

Plropio-bntyiyl  anhydride        .    5^^0(0  «  C^»H)«, 

are  metameric  In  &ct  there  is,  among  these  anhydrides,  just  a  repetition  of  the  case 
of  the  ethereal-salts  of  the  organic  aci& ;  by  makmg  nCH*  moye  from  the  one  radicle, 
to  the  other,  endless  metamerism  arises. 

No  case  of  metamerism  between  two  single  faitty  acids  has  yet  been  made  out ;  but 
in  the  aromatic  series,  there  are  such  cases :  thus  there  are  two  benzoic  acids. 

A  yery  remarkable  example  of  metamerism  is  afforded  by  the  different  yarieties  of 
tartaric  acid  and  racemic  acid.  There  is  a  tartaric  add  which  polarises  to  the  right 
(the  commonest),  another  which  polarises  to  the  left ;  racemic  add,  from  which  both 
yarieties  of  tartaric  add  may  be  obtained ;  and,  finally,  a  tartaric  add  without  any 
action  upon  polarised  light.    All  these  substances  are  metameric,  having  the  formula 

Polyatomic  Alcohols, — Mannite  and  melampyrin  are  metameric,  both  of  them  haying 
the  formula  CH'^O* 

The  most  striking  difference  between  these  bodies  is  to  be  found  in  their  degrees  of 
solubility  in  water — mannite  being  comparatively  soluble,  melampyrin  comparatively 
insoluble.    In  reactions  they  are,  so  &r  as  is  known,  yeiy  similar. 

There  seem  to  be  many  metamnrs  both  of  grapenragar  and  of  cane-sugar,  but  little 
IS  known  with  certainty  respecting  them. 

Examples  of  polymerism  are  not  by  any  means  so  numerous  among  the  compounds 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  as  we  have  found  the  examples  of  metamerism  to  be. 

There  can  be  no  polymers  either  of  the  yinic  alcohols  or  vinic  ethers. 

The  fatty  acids,  and  the  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids,  are  polymeric  with  more  complex 
adds,  or  with  compounds  of  the  su^-class;  but  even  among  them,  there  is  notning 
approachinff  to  the  endless  metamerism  which  has  been  referred  to. 

Acetic  acid  offers  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  fatty  acid  polymeric  vrith  several 
substances: 

2(CHK))  -  C«H*0*,  acetic  add, 
8(CH«0)  -  C»H«0«,  Lictic  add, 
6(CH«0)  -  C«H»«0«,  grape-sugar. 

By  doubling  the  formula  of  any  aldehyde,  we  get  the  formula  of  a  fatty  add,  thus : 

CPH'O,  common  aldehyde, 
C*H"0«,  butyric  add. 

By  tripling  the  formula  of  an  aldehyde,  we  get  the  formula  of  an  add  of  the  lactic 
series,  e.g.  : 

C*H^O,    common  aldehyde, 

C«H«K)«,  leudc  acid. 

Grape-sugar  is  polymeric  with  ethyl-carbonic  add:  Grape-sugar  »  C*H"0';  2  mole* 

C0\ 
enles  of  ethyl-carbonic  add  -  2.C*H»  1 0«  >-  2C>H*0«  «  C^><0*. 

Hj 


Isomers  containing  Carbon^  Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen. 

(1.)  Metamerism  among  the  compound  ammonias. 
The  following  compound  ammonias  haye  the  formula  CWN  :— 

Hexylamine    .  ,        H   tN  -  C'H^'N 

H  J 
C»H»M 

Amyl-methyhimine  .     CIP  In  -  C«H»N 

H  J 

Tetryl-ethylamine  .  .    C«H»  iN  -  C«H»»N 

H  J 
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C^HM 
Tetiyl-dimethylamino      .        .     CH»  ^N  -  OH»»N 


Di-tritylamine         .  .    CH^  iS  «  C^'»N 


Trityl-ethyl-methykmine        .    C»H»  [N  -  C^»N 


Tri-ethylamino        .        .        .    C«H»  In  -  Cra»N. 


A  very  neat  reacdon  distingaishes  the  different  obmponnd  ammonias  from  one 
another:  on  treating  them  wiu  nitroas  acid,  they  give  up  their  different  alcohol- 
radicles  in  the  form  of  aleohok.  For  example,  the  first  base  on  our  list,  hexylamine^ 
when  so  treated,  wonld  yield  hexyl-aloohol ;  the  second,  amyl-alcohol  and  methyl- 
aJoohol ;  the  third,  tetryl-aloohol  and  ethyl-alcohol,  &c. 

According  to  the  foregoing,  triethylanune  has  six  distinct  metamers :  bnt  i^  aa  is 
by  no  means  nnlikely,  each  one  of  the  three  atomii  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  has  a 
difRarent  ftmction,  then  the  metamers  of  triethylamine  will  Income  yery  numerous 
indeed. 

It  will  be  obyiouB  that  the  higher  we  go — the  higher  the  molecular  weight  of  a  base 

— the  more  numerous  are  the  possible  metamers.     Thus  tricetylamine,  C**H''>N,  has 

upwards  of  300  metamerB,  each  of  which  should  giye  a  difE^rent  result  with  nitrous 
acid. 

In  addition  to  this  kind  of  metamerism,  due  to  the  presence  of  different  aloohol- 
radides  in  the  bases,  there  are  other  kinds  of  metamerism  among  the  compound 
ammoniajB. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  weU-known  case  of  the  bases  palnUlel  with  phenylamine, 
benzylamine,  &c 

Fhenylamine     >■     C^^    »     Picoline 
Bemrrlamine     a     C^*N     ■■     Lutidine. 
&c  &c.  &c. 

The  probable  explanation  of  the  metamerism  in  this  case  is  that  phenylamine  is  a  deri- 
yatiye  of  benzene,  (C'R^  whilst  picoline  is  deriyed  from  a  hydrocarbon  C*H'*. 

Phenylamine  —    (OH»)'NH« 
Picolme  -     (C«fl')'"N. 

But,  whateyer  may  be  the  nature  of  the  difference  in  constitution  between  these  two 
iMses^  the  difference  in  properties  is  yery  striking : 

PiooUne  boils  at  135<' : 
most  pungent  and  bad  smell : 
yery  soluble  in  water: 


specific  grayity  at  0°  »  0*9613. 


Phenylamine  boils  at  186^: 

yety  slight  smell : 

almost  msoluble  in  water: 

specific  grayity  at  0^  —  1  0861 ; 

giyes  ro«uiiline  or  mauyeine,  &c.  on 

treatment   with    yarious    oxidising 

agents, 
and  the  contrast  might  be  carried  much  fhrther. 

A  third  series  of  bases,  metameric  with  the  foregoing  has  been  discoyered.  The 
beet  inyestigated  term  of  this  series  is  /3-lutidine,  which  is  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  cindionine.  It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  common  lutidine,  boils 
rather  higher,  has  a  different  smell,  &c. 

It  is  possible  for  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  to  coalesce  and  form  a  grouprequiring  either 
two  or  four  hydrogen  representatiyes  ror  its  saturation.  Three  or  eyen  four  atoms  of 
nitrogen  also  coalesce.  Among  the  bases  so  resulting  there  must  be  almost  infinite 
metamerism. 

(2.)   Poljfmerism  among  the  Compounds  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen, 

Cyanide  of  ethyl  and  cyanethine  are  polymeric,  the  formula  of  the  latter  being  three 
times  that  of  the  former. 

(yR'S       -     Cyanide  of  ethyl. 
C»H»N»     -     Qranethine. 
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The  former  is  a  liquid,  the  latter  a  solid  possessing  the  properties  of  a  weak  base. 
It  is  probable  that  the  rational  formnla  of  the  latter  is : 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  existence  of  oomponnd  ammonias  containing  more  than  one 
atom  of  nitrogen  in  tJie  molecule  opens  the  door  for  much  poljmensm. 

Isomers  containing  Carbon,  HydrogeUy  Nitrogen,  and  Oxygen, 
The  metamerism  between  cjanate  of  ammonium  and  urea,  is  one  of  the  oldest  known : 

Cyanate  of  ammonium -^^a  [  0   ■■  CH*N*0* 

Urea ^B}\^  "  CHWO. 

Although  cjanate  of  ammonium  is  transformed  spontaneously  into  urea,  yet  there  is  a  yeiy 
great  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  two  compounds.    One  striking  difference 
between  a  solution  of  a  cyanate  and  a  solution  of  urea  is  the  comparatire  stability  of 
the  latter. 
Glycocine  and  nitrite  of  ethyl  are  metameric : 

Olycodne ^^"H^jo  -  C^H-KO-, 

Nitrite  of  Ethyl '.  ^^-j  '   "  0^*N0« 

but  are  utterly  diflbrent  in  properties.    Glycocine  (sugar  of  gelatin)  is  a  crystalline 
solid.    Nitrite  of  ethyl  is  a  liquid. 

AnthranUic  add CH'NO" 

Benzamic  acid C'H*NH*0« 

SaHcylamide C^H»NH«00 

Nitrotoluene C'H»NO« 

are  metameric. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  more  examples  of  metamerism  among  compounds  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  but  we  need  not  particularise  them. 

Polymerism  also  occurs  in  abunduice.  A  reiy  frequently  cited  example  of  this  is 
afforded  by 

Cyanic  add CHNO 

C^anuricadd C«H"N"0« 

Fulminic  add,  C'H'NK)^  is  also  polymeric  with  the  above,  but  it  is  only  known  in  the 
form  of  its  salts — not  in  the  free  state. 

Organic  Isomers  containing  various  elements  in  addition  to  the  so^aUed  Organic 

Elements, 

They  are  yery  abundant.  A  good  example  of  metamerism  between  chlorinated  com- 
pounds is  afforded  by  dichloride  of  ethylene  and  diloride  of  monochlorethyl : 


Bichloride  of  ethylene,  (C«H0"C1«, 
boils  at  86^ ; 

specific  gravity  at  18^  —  1*247; 
with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 
gives  C*H«a  +  HCl ; 
with  sodium  in  presence  of  ether 
gives  CPH*  +  2NaCl ; 


Chloride  of  monodilorethyl,  CHH:!ia ; 
boils  at  640; 

specific  gravity  at  17°  *«  1*174; 
with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
hardly  any  reaction ; 
with  potassium  gives  no  reaction. 


A  veiy  interesting  case,  from  the  extreme  simplidty  of  the  compounds,  is  to  be  found 
between  the  chlonne-derivative  obtained  by  duect  action  of  chlorine  on  marsh  gas,  and 
common  chloride  of  methyl.  Both  of  these  compounds  have  the  empirical  molecular 
formula,  CH'Ol,  and  bcyfch  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  but 
they  possess  some  unmistakable  differences  in  properties. 

There  are  corresponding  brominated  compounds — B  u  n  s  e  n  obtained  a  gas  from  brom- 
hydrate  of  cacodyhc  add.  The  composition  of  the  ^  is  the  same  as  that  of  bromide  of 
methyl,  viz.,  CH'Br;  but  whilst  bromide  of  methyl  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  13°,  Bunsen*s 
brominated  gas  does  not  liquefy  below— 17°  C. 

Many  more  cases  of  isomerism  among  these  semi-oiganic  and  semi-inorganic  com> 
pounds  might  be  dted. 
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homers  among  Inorganic  Sahatanees, 

As  before  remarked,  the  instances  of  inorganic  isomerism  are  usually  called  instances 
of  allotropy — isomeric  substances  and  allotropic  substances  being  neany  equivalent  ex- 
pressions. 

The  elementary  substances  tbemselyes  offer  many  examples  of  isomerism.  Thus 
oxygen  appears  to  be  capable  of  existing  in  two  allotropic  states ;  in  one  condition  it  is 
known  as  ordinary  oxygen,  in  the  other  as  ozone.  Ozone  and  oxygen  are  isomeric 
bodies.  Formula  for  oxygen  »  0';  formula  for  ozone  >-  O^  (?)  Experiment  has 
shown  that  the  molecular  formula  for  ozone  is  higher  than  that  for  oxygen ;  but  how 
much  higher  remains  an  open  question. 

Sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  many  other  elements  present  soTnetohat  similar 
examples  of  allotropy  or  isomerism. 

Inoiganic  compounds,  such  as  the  Tvrious  forms  of  silicic  add,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
of  sesquioxide  of  chrnnium,  o£  alumina,  must  be  classed  among  substances  affording 
examples  of  isomerism. 

There  seem  to  be  two  allotropic  states  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  The  compound  NO* 
is  a  deeply-coloured  gas  at  100^.  The  compound  N'O^  is  a  liquid  boiling  a  litde 
below  30°.  Its  yapour-density  is  double  that  of  the  former  body.  Altogether,  in- 
or^nic  isomerism  is  a  yery  wide,  but  as  ^et  a  yezy  ill-explored  field. 

The  explanation  of  the  existence  of  isomerism  will  have  become  sufficiently  dear 
from  the  course  which  has  been  followed  in  describing  the  different  examples  of  it. 
"It  is  of  consequence  how  the  atoms  of  a  compound  are  arranged  as  well  as  what  kind 
of  atoms  they  are,"  and  hence  there  may  be  yeiy  many  totally  different  substances 
composed  of  the  same  ultimate  atoms.  Tina  is  in  fact  the  whde  philoso^y  of  iso- 
merism. J.  A.  W. 


C  (tffos,  equal,  and  fiop^,  form.)  Ciystallinefoim  afibids;  as  is 
well  known,  one  of  the  most  yaluable  physical  dutinctions  between  different  substances, 
inasmuch  as  each  dement,  and  each  compound,  ciystallises  for  the  most  part  in  forms 
which  are  redudble  tx)  one  or  two  primary  forms.  Hauy,  who  first  directed  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this  character,  laid  itdown  as  a  general  law,  that  eyery  substance  hasa 
primary  crystalline  form  peculiar  to  itself,  and  therefore  that  a  difference  in  the  primary 
forms  of  two  crystals  may  always  be  taken  as  evidence  of  difference  of  composition. 
But  towards  the  end'  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  yarioos 
observations  were  made  tending  to  disprove  the  generality  of  this  law.  The  similarity 
of  form  betweenphosphate  of  caldum  (apatite)  and  phosphate  of  lead  (pyromorphite) 
was  noticed  byWerner.  Leblancin  1787,  showea  that  a  mixed  solution  of  ferrous 
and  cupric  sulphates  deposits  crystals  containioff  both  copper  and  iron,  always  of  the 
same  form,  but  with  considerable  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  two  metals ;  also 
that  alum  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  crystallises  exactly  in  the 
same  form  as  pure  iQumino-potassic  sulphate.  Yauquelin,  in  1797,  showed  that  the 
same  form  is  exhibited  by  fdum,  when  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  oi  ammonia 
in  place  of  potash.  Berthier,  in  1806,  pointed  out  the  great  similarity  in  the  form  of 
calc-spar,  bitter  spar,  and  spathic  iron — a  resemblance  confirmed  by  the  more  exact 
measurements  ofWollaston;  and  Q-ay-Lussac^  in  1816,  showed  that  a  crystal  of 
potash-alum  immersed  in  a  solution  of  ammonia-alum  increases  in  bulk  without 
alteration  of  form.  These  and  other  isolated  observations  of  similar  import  may  be 
said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment^  byMitscherlich,  of  the  general 
law  of  isomorphism,  which  affirms  that  bodies  having  a  simUar  ehemioal  eonsiitutwn 
have  also  the  same  crystalline  form^  as  determined  bg  the  measurement  of  their  angles,  or, 
ib  other  words,  that  analogous  elements  and  groups  of  elements  mag  replace  one  another 
in  composition  without  essential  alteration  of  crystalline  form,  Mitscherlich*s  first 
observations,  presented  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sdences  in  1819,  related  to  the  iso- 
morphism of  the  phosphates  and  arsenates,  and  showed  that  the  corresponding  salts  of 
phosphoric  and  arsemc  adds  containing  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  water  crystallise  in 
the  same  forms.  Similar  observations  were  subsequently  made  upon  the  sulphates, 
sdenates,  manganates,  and  chromates ;  the  protoealts  of  magnesium,  zinc,  caomium, 
manganese,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt^  and  copper,  and  the  sesquiseuts  of  iron,  aluminium, 
chromium,  and  manganese,  the  corresponding  salts  being  supposed  in  all  cases  to  contain 
equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  water. 

Bodies  having  apparently  an  exactly  similar  constitution  are  not  necessarily  iso- 
morphous,  but  are  rather  divisible  into  two  or  more  groups,  of  which  the  respective 
members  are  isomorphous;  on  the  other  hand,  the  possession  of  an  equal  number 
of  atoms  is  not  essential  to  isomorphism,  for  two  atonis  of  one  element  are  not  unfre- 
quently  isomorphous  with  one  atom  of  another  element ;  and  sometimes  a  molecalar 
group  is  isomorphous  in  its  combinations  with  an  elementary  atom — NH*  with  K,  for 
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example.    There  are  also  numerous  examples  of  bodies  crystallismg  in  the  same  forms, 
but  without  exhibiting  any  similarity  of  chemical  constitution. 

The  corresponding  angfes  of  isomorphous  bodies  are  not  always  precisely  equal,  but 
may  differ  fix>m  eadi  other  b^  one  or  two  degrees.  This  disioepancy,  however,  is 
rendered  unimportant  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  angles  of  different  crystals  of  one 
and  the  same  substance  can  present  similar  yariations,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
modifying  causes. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  similarity  of  form  in  isomorphous  bodies 
relates  to  the  primary  forms  to  which  they  are  reducible ;  two  crystals  may  be  really 
isomorphous,  and  yet  very  different  in  external  form,  in  consequence  of  being  differently 
modified ;  thus  calc-spar,  bitter  spar,  and  spathic  iron  have  the  same  primary  form ;  but 
each  exhibits  numerous  modifications,  some  of  which  preyail  chiefly  in  one,  some  in 
another,  of  these  compounds. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  most  important  and  best  established  examples  of 
isomorphism,  arranged  according  to  the  ciystallographic  systems.  Bodies  crystallising 
in  the  same  forms  (t.  e,  reducible  to  the  same  primary  form)  are  ammged  in  groups, 
numbered  consecutiTely,  without  regard  to  the  system  to  which  the  seyeral  forms 
belong ;  the  subdiyisions  a,  6,  c,  &&,  include  those  also  which  correspond  in  atomic  con- 
stitution.* 

TablbL 

Monometric  or  Regular  System. 

Group  1.    (Holohedral  forms.) 

a.  Diamond, — ^Phosphorus, — ^Potassium, — Sodium, — Titanium, — Cadmium, — ^Lead, 
— Copper, — ^^ilver, — Gold,—  Platinum, — Palladium, — Iridium, — Tin  (Fran- 
kenheim), — ^Zinc  (Nick lis). 

b.  ZznS,— MmnS,— .PpbS,— PpbSe,— Ag«S,— NniaSFfeS  (Scheerer),— MmgO 
(peridase,  according  to  Scacchi), — ^NniO  (formed  in  a  metallurgic  process), — 
PpbO,— CcuO  (tetrahedral),— UuO.  ^ 

e,  KCl,— Nad,— LiCl,— NH^Cl,— Ago,— CcuCl,— KI,--NaI,— KBr,— NaBr,— 
KF,— NaF,— KCy.NaCy,--NH*Cy  (Gay-Lussac). 

c'.  Zznl«,— CcaP,— KAgCy',— NniAS*  (arsenical  nickel),— (Coo;  Nni)Aa«  (cobalt- 
speiss). 

d,  CcoAs*  (tesseral  pyrites,  according  to  Wohler  and  Scheerer). 

e,  Ccu*0, — Ccu*S  (red  copper  and  copper-glance). 
/.  AsK)»,-Sb«0«,--Cco«S»  (cobalt-pyrites). 

Mg  Mg 

y.  ^|o*(8pinel),-.^^^™^^*^r|o*  (pleonast),— ^^|o<  (chlorospinel),— 

2zn)  2an)  FJfe ) 

«,  >0*  (gahniteX —    *«  >0*(fifankIinite),—  «,  >0*   (magnetic    iron   oreX — 

F?e) 
«,.  SO*  (chrome  iron  ore,  according  to  Abich). 

A.  BbaN"0«,— SsrNK)*,— PpbN*0«.    (Berzelius.) 

f,  K^ta^— K«ISC1^— KK)mC1*,~(NH«)«P^«— (NH<)«fiCl«.  (Beraelius.) 
*.  Alwna:    (NH*)Ali(S0<)M2H»0,— (NH«)CJa<S0«)M2HK),  —  (NH*)M£n(SO*)«. 

12H*0, — (NH*)I?e(S0*)M2H)«0,  —  KAfl(S0*)».12H*0, — Kdcr(S0*)M2H"0,  — 
KMinn(S0*)M2H*0,  —  KFfe(S0*)«.12fl«0,— NaAll(S0*)».12H»0  (Mitscher- 
lich),— LlAI1(S0*)M2H*0  (Kraloyansky),— AgAfl(S0*)M2H*0  (ChurchX 
TLS3i(SO*)M2H«0  (Crookes). 


/.  Oamets:   dca 
ASi« 


^fM  Sjfx  ^\  S?^ 


.Qw— M^[o»«,— rfe 


.Qw,— Mmn 
ABO 


0»  —  Cca 
I?e«J 


■Qw,  — 


•  The  larger  atomic  weighta  recently  assigned  to  the  greater  number  of  the  metals  (1.  lOOS,  ill.  81) 
are  used  in  this  and  the  following  UUes,  as  in  many  instances  they  exhibit  the  relations  between  iso- 
morphous compounds  more  simply  than  the  older  atomic  weights.  Those  metals  whose  atomic  weights 
are  here  regarded  as  double  of  those  given  in  the  table  .of  atomic  weighU  (1.  46&),  are  denoted  by  double 
symbols,  €.g.  barium,  Bba,  lead,  Ppb,  ttc  ' 
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SI'x 


0**  chiome-gamet  aooording  to  Komonen). 


Cca 


8'*  )  Si« ) 

«!.   K  [0*(leucite).  n.  Na  [  0*.H*0  (analdme). 


Group  2.    (Hemihedral  fonns.) 

a.  CcoAs*. OcoS*   (oobalt-glance),--NniA8*.NniS*    (nickel-glance), -— NiuSb^NniS* 
(nickel-antimony-glance). 

b,  £'feS*(iron-pyzite8). 

Dimetric  System, 
Group  3. 

C<»Ww^O*  (tungsten),— Ppb^Ww^O*  (acheoletine),  —  PpbTlmo*«0^  (wulfenite; 
Levy),— Ppb"Ccp^O\ 

Group  4. 

NniS0\7H«0,— NniSeO*.7H»0,— ZBnSeO\7H*0.    (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  5. 
KmPO^,— KH«A»0*-(NH«)H*PO*,— (NH«)H«AaO«.    (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  6. 
2NH».Ag»S0*,— 2NH»JLg«SeO*,— 2NH»jl^»CrO*.    (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  7. 

Ccu«I«0«.2  [(TJuO)»PK)1  24H«0(copper-uranite),  —  Cca«P*0«.2[(UuO)«P«0«]  24H«0 
(lime-uranite). 

Group  8. 

a,  MmnK)*  (braunite).    (y.  KobelL) 

b.  Ccu«S.Ff€^. 

Group  9. 
TiO*  (rutale),— SnO'  (tin-stone). 

Hexagonal  System, 

Group  10. 

Arsenic^ —  Antimony, —  Tellurium  (Breithaupt), —  Osmium, —  Iridium, —  Palla- 
dium,— Bismuth.    (G.  Rose.) 

Group  11. 

a.  CcaC0»(calc8par),— MmgCO»(magnesite),— 4?^|C0«  (dolomite),— MmnCO* 

(diallogite), — ZscnCO*  (calamine),— FfeCO*  (spathic  iron  ore). 

b.  NaNO",- KNO«.    (Frankenheim.) 

Group  12. 
AU*0»,— Ffe«0»,— Cci»0«, 

Group  13. 

HypottdpkaUs :  SsiS«0".4H«0,— CcaSK)«.4HK).— PpbS«0«.4H«0.    (Heeren.) 

Group  14. 

C5caCl«.8Cca*PK)»    (apatite),— PpbCl«.8Ppb»PW    (pyromorphite),— Ppba«8P)pb«. 
AbH)'  (mimetene). 

Trimetrie  System, 

Gboup  15. 
Sulphur, — ^Iodine  (?)* 

Group  16, 
AflK)*,— SbK)«. 
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Group  17. 

a.  CcaCO*  (arragonite),— BbaCO*  (witherite),—  SsrCO*  (stiontiaiiite),—  PpbCO" 
(cernsite),  — FfeCO*  (junkerite ;  D  u  f r  6  n  o y . ) 

b.  KNO». 

c.  (Cca«S.2P«S).Sb*S«(boiipnonite;  G.  Rose). 

Group  18. 

a,  BbaSO* (heavy  spar), — SsrSO*  (ccBlestin), — PpbSO*  (anglesite ;  Mitscherl  ich.) 

b,  KaO*,— KMrnnO*,— NH*C10*,— (NH*)  MmnO*.     (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  19. 

a,  NH*SOVNa«SeO*,— Ag^O*.— Ag«SeO*.    (Mitscherlich.) 

b,  BbaMmn'O*.    (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  20. 

a.  K«S0«,—K*S60*,— K«CcrO*— K»MmnO\    (Mitscherlich.) 

b,  (NH*)*SO*.H'0.    (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  21. 

a.  MmgS0*.7H«O,—  7^SO«.7H«0,—  NniS0*.7H«0,—  MmgSeO*.7H»0,—  ZznSeO*. 
7H»0.    (Mitscherlich.) 

b.  Sb«S»  (v.  Kobell)— Afl«S». 

Group  22. 

NaP0».2H«0,— NaAsO».2H»0.    (Mitscherlich.) 

Monodinic  SyateTn, 

Group  23. 
a.  Sulphur.        b,  KHSO*,— KHSeO*.    (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  24. 
CcaSO*.2H«0,—CcaSeO«.2H«0  (Mitscherlich),— FfeS0V2H?0.     (Graham.) 

Group  25. 

MmgSO*.7IPO,~ZznSO*.7H»0.— CcoSO*.7H«0,— NniS0*.7H*0,— FfeS0«7H«0,— 
MnigSeO*,7H»0,— CcoSeO<.7H«0.    (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  26. 

FfeS0*.6H«0,—  CcoSO*.6H*0,-  MmnS0*,6H*0,  —  CcoSeO«.6H«0.      (Mitscher- 
lich.) 

Group  27. 

MmgK«S«0».6H«0,— Mmg<NH«)«S'0'».6H«0,-— and  similar  double  salts  containing 
calcium,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  and  copper. 

Group  28. 
Na«SOM0H*O,— Na«SeOM0H»O,— Na«CcrOM0H*O.    (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  29. 
(NH*)»HPO*,— (NH*)»HAflO«.    (Mitscherlich. 

Group  30. 
Na«HP0M2HK),— Na«HAflOM2HK).    (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  31. 
a.  Na«B*OM0H«O  (borax>        b,  (Cca ;  Mmg)  SiO»  (augite.) 

Triclinic  System^ 

Group  32. 

MmnS0*.4H*0,— MmnSeO*.4H*0,— ZznSeO*.4H«0,— CcoSeO«.4H«0.  (Mitscher- 
lich). 

Group  33. 

CcuS0^5H^,—CcuSeO*.6H20,— MmnSeO\6H«0.    (Mitscherlich.) 
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Bodies  oecorring  more  than  onoe  in  this  table  are  dimotpbous  or  tnmorphous. 

To  each  group  of  isomoiphouB  bodies  in  the  dimetric,  trimetrie,  monodinic^  and 
triclinie  systemsi  there  corresponds  a  particular  pyramid  with  its  prisms  and  domes, 
and  to  each  group  in  the  hexagonal  system,  a  pai^cular  rhombohedron. 

A  perfectly  exact  accordance  of  the  crysttdline  forms  of  two  chemicslly  different 
bodies,  occurs  perhaps  only  in  the  monometric  system.  Bodies  of  the  same  group 
whidi  crystallise  in  other  i^stems  generally  exhibit  small  differences  in  the  oorxespond- 
ixig  angles.  Thus,  tlie  angles  of  l£e  terminal  edges  of  the  rhombohedrons  of  calcspar, 
diallogite,  and  the  other  isomorphous  carbonates  of  group. 11,  exhibit  the  following 
differences: — 

R:Rin 
terminal  edges  . 

Calcspar       ....  CcaCO*    .        .        .    106<*    6' 

Dolomite      ....  |^g|  C0«     .        .        .    106<>  16' 

MmnCO"  .  .  .  106«>  51' 

FfeCO*  .  .  .  107^    0' 

MmgCO»  .  .  .  107^26' 

ZznCO*  .  .  .  107*»40'. 


Diallogite 
Spathic  iron 
Ifuignesite 
Calamine 


In  arragonite  and  the  carbonates  isomorphous  thei^with  (group  17,  a),  the  angles 
ooP :  QoP  in  the  macrodiagonal  principal  section,  and  Foo :  Poo  in  the  basal  principal 
section,  have  Uie  following  values :—  -      - 

Arragonite  .  OcaCO«  6J<>  44'  71®  88' 

Witherite    .  .  .  BbaCO*  61°  30'  73<>    6' 

Strontianite  .  .  SsrOO'  62^44'  71^48' 

Cerusite      .  .  .  PpbCO'  62^46'  71^47'. 

Perfect  equality  in  the  coiresponding  angles  of  crystals  is  not  always  found,  even  in 
the  monometric  system.  The  simpler  forms  of  that  system,  namely,  the  cube,  octa- 
hedron, and  rhombic  dodecahedron,  do  not,  of  course,  admit  of  any  variation  in  tiie 
angles ;  but  the  remaining  forms,  which  are  expressed  by  formul»  containing  finite 
numerical  coefficients,  viz.  mOm,  mO,  mOoo ,  and  mOn,  have  different  angles,  according 
to  the  numerical  values  of  those  coefficients ;  and,  consequently,  cnrstds  of  two  dif- 
ferent substances  crystallising  in  one  of  these  forms  may  exhibit  slight  differences  in 
their  angles,  as  well  as  isomorphous  crystals  belongmg  to  other  systems.  With  regard 
to  the  three  simpler  forms  of  the  monometric  system,  it  may  be  observed  that  all  bodies 
which  ciTstallise  in  them  may  be  regarded  as  isomorphous  in  a  certain  sense,  inasmuch 
as  all  these  forms  are  derivable  one  from  the  other;  nevertheless,  some  bodies  are 
more  disposed  to  crystallise  in  one  form  than  in  the  other,  and  a  further  distinction  is 
afforded  by  the  cleavage ;  thus,  zinc-blende,  2SznS,  cleaves  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a 
rhombic  dodecahedron ;  gpiJena,  PpbS,  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  cube.  Such  bodies,  in 
spite  of  their  similarity  of  form  and  atomic  constitution,  cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly 
isomorphous,  at  least  in  the  same  degree  as  NaCl  and  KCl,  which  agree  in  the  direction 
of  their  cleavage  as  well  as  in  their  form. 

From  the  similarity  of  form  of  two  compounds,  the  isomorphism  of  certain  of  their 
constituents  may  often  be  inferred.  If  a  compound,  a  +  b  +  c,  is  isomorphous  with 
another,  consisting  of  a +  b  +  dt  it  may  be  conduaed  that  c  is  iBomorphous  with  d.  For 
example,  the  isomorphism  of  K'PptCl*  and  K^IrrCl',  leads  to  tne  conclusion  that 

Elatinum  and  iridium  are  isomorphous.    In  this  manner,  the  isomorphism  of  the  fol- 
>wing  groups  of  elements  may  be  inferred. 

Tablb  IL 
laomorphotu  Mementa, 

1.  Monometric  Metala  and  Metalloids,  Carbon  (diamond),  phosphorus,  potassium, 
sodium,  titanium,  cadmium,  lead,  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold,  platinuin,  palladium,  iridium, 
tin,  zinc  (Tablb  I,  group  1,  a), — ^manganese,  calcium,  lithium,  ammonium,  nickel,  cobalt 
(1,  b,  and  1,  c),— osmium  (1,  t^. 

2.  Hexagonal  Metala,  Arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium,  osmium,  iridium,  palladium, 
bismuth. 

3.  Sulphur,  selenium  (1,  &),— chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  cyanogen,  arsenic  (?) 
(1,  c),— oxygen  (1,  «). 

In  like  manner,  the  isomoiphism  of  certain  groups  of  elements  may  be  inferred  from 
that  of  oompoimds  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  exist ;  thus,  from  the  isomorphism 
of  the  corresponding  phosphates  and  arsenates,  regarded  as  compounds  of  metallic  oxides, 
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irith  P*0»  and  A8«0»,  e.a.  2Na«0.H«O.P«O»  +  24H*0  and  2NaK).H«0.A^«0»  +  24H«0. 
the  isomorphism  of  phosphoric  and  arsenic  anhydrides  may  be  inferred. 

The  isomorphism  of  different  elements  and  groups  of  elements  is,  however,  most 
completely  shown  by  their  capability  of  replacing  one  another  in  composition  in  yarions 
proportions,  and  withont  any  alteration  of  crystaQine  form.  Thus,  in  the  alnms,  whose 
general  formula  is  M'K"'(S0*)M2H*0,  the  monatomic  radicle,  M,  may  be  composed  of 
potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  &c.,  and  the  triatomic  radide,  B,  of  aluminium,  ferricum, 
manganicum,  chromicum,  &c.,  in  the  most  various  proportions,  the  form,  all  the  while, 
remaining  the  same  as  that  of  common  potash-alum,  EA11(S0^)'.12H)'0.  Numberless 
examples  of  this  isomorphous  replacement  are  found  amon^  natural  minerals ;  indeed, 
it  is  but  rarely  that  any  mineral  is  found  in  which  the  prmcipal  constituents  are  not 
more  or  less  replaced  by  isomorphous  substances.  Striking  examples  of  it  are  afforded 
by  the  spinels  (group'  1,  ff,  Table  I,  p.  424),  and  by  the  garnets  (1,  /,  p.  424).* 

Complete  isomorphism  between  two  compounds  implies  the  ftdfilment  of  three  con- 
ditions, viz. : 

1.  Similar  atomic  constitution. 

2.  Similar  crystalline  form. 

3.  Equal  atomic  volumes  of  the  several  con^ituent  elements. 

By  the  yolume  of  an  atom,  we  understand,  as  explained  in  the  article  Atomic 
Yauna  (i.  440^,  Uie  space  occupied  by  the  solid  atom  itself  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  space  which  separates  it  from  the  intervening  atoms :  that  is  to  say,  the  size,  or 
rather  tne  radius,  of  the  atom  (regarded  as  spherical)  is  supposed  to  include  half  the 
distance  which  separates  it  frcm  the  contiguous  atoms.  The  atomic  volume  of  a  sub- 
stance, according  to  this  definition,  is  proportional  to  its  atomic  weight  divided  by 

its  specific  gravity  -.    It  is  dear  that  equal  numbers  of  atoms  nmilarly  disposed  will 

not  necessarily  produce  the  same  external  form,  unless  the  corresponding  atoms  in  the 
two  bodies  are  eaual  or  at  least  proportional  in  volume. 

Two  or  more  bodies  in  which  all  three  of  the  above  conditions  of  equality  are  ftil- 
fllled,  are  isomorphous  in  the  stricter  sense.  The  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment  of  all  or 
some  of  these  conditions  giyes  rise  to  eight  different  cases  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity 
of  constitution  which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

CrysUlline        Atomic  con-         Atomic 
form.  ititatlon.  volume. 

o.  equal  equal  equal  Isomorphous  v 

in  the  narrower  ^ 


h,  equal 

c.  equal 

d.  equal 

e.  unequal 
/.  unequal 


a,  unequal 
\  unequal 


equal 

unequal 

unequal 

equal 

equal 

unequal 

unequal 


unequal 

equal 

unequal 

equal 

imequal 

equal 

unequal 


} 


sense 
IsotomouB 

Homcdo- 
morphous 


Isomorphous 
in  the  wider  sense 


Anisomorphous 
in  the  wider  sense 


Hetero- 
morphous 

Anisomor- 
phous in  the 
narrower  sense ; 
Anisotomous 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  atomic  volumes  of  a  number  of  bodies  arranged 
according  to  similarity  of  crystalline  form  and  atomic  constitution.    The  first  column 

of  figures  headed  -,  giyes  the  quotient  of  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  the  spe«fio 

gravity  (the  atomic  weights  beinff  those  of  the  oxygen  scale,  O  »  200) ;  the  second 
gives  the  atomic  volumes  referred  to  that  of  carbon  44,  as  unity ;  tlie  third,  headed 

**  theoretical,"  shows  what  the  value  of  >  would  be  in  each  case  if  it  were  an  exact 

multiple  of  44. 

*  Compounds  containing  indefinite  proportioniof  liomorphouf  elements  are  represented  in  this  work 
by  formulc,  in  whicli  the  isomorpho\is  elements  are  se|>arated  by  semicolons :  e^,  alum,  in  which  the 
potassium  is  partly  replaced  by  ammonium,  is  expressed  by  the  formula,  (K;  NH4)All(S0V-lSH'0. 

In  many  works  such  compounds  are  represented  by  formulsB  Uke  -^^  }  AU(S04)>.12H*0  ;  but    this 

is  objectionable,  since,  according  to  ordinary  usage,  it  would  Imply  that  the  molecule  contains  an  atom 
of  potassium  as  well  as  an  atom  of  ammonium,  whereas  the  real  meaning  is  that  the  potassium  and 
ammonium  are  present  in  such  quantities  as  together  to  make  iq>  a  monatomic  atom  or  molecule. 
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Tabu  III. 

Atomu;  Vbtumti  of  Iiomorjihout  Bodif*. 


S   Potasaimn    . 

9  Anenic 

10  AntiiDOiij 

11  BUmatb 

&  Scdia  probably  crjfitatlmng  m  amUarfo 

Jromine ..       . 

,  „  1  Cbloriae 

'^llodine . 

ICjsnc^n Cj 

II.  Proto-oIiloTideB,  bromiditB,  ftnd 

MonoBtttric. 

.■ICUoriileof  s3tot AgCl 

'"jCIilorideofaodiam NuCl 

11    Bromide  of  nlver AgBr 

IE    Chloride  of  ammonium Hff|Cl 

16  Chloride  of  potasaii 

17  Iodide  of  Bilvei AbI 

18  Bromide  of  potasrium    ...  "** 
le   Iodide  of  potaflBJiim 

in.  Protoxides,  MmO. 
MonoTatMe. 

.  IHngneoa SImgO 

tCopricoude CcuO 

. )  MangtUKnu  oxide 

i  Zinc-oxide ZxaQ 

22  Cadminm-oside CcdO 

23  Lenl-oxide FpbO 

24  Strontia SnO 

2£   ButM BbsO 

26  SilTeKixide AgM] 

27  Soda NaH) 

28  PotMh. 


ses 

13i 

504 

160 

3f 

165 

240 

242 

270 

4 

275 

826 

7 

330 

320 

7 

330 

820 

7 

330 

315 

T 

330 

320 

7 

330 

32S 

7 

330 

387 

8 

363 

437 

10 

440 

481 

11 

484 

522 

12 

528 

608 

14 

618 

667 

18 

660 

1S6 

^ 

161 

156 

164 

188 

176 

180 

176 

230 

220 

306 

308 

330 

7* 

330 

402 

396 

362 

3S2 

278 

264 

446 

10 

440 

430 
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Tablb  in. 

Atomie  Volumes  of  iBOTnorphotu  Bodies— continuedL 


IV.  Froto-'snlphides  and  Selenides. 
NonoTnetric, 


29  Hanganese-blende 

30  Zinc-blende  . 
Q.  ( Selenide  of  lead 

(Galena. 
32  Silver-glance 


v.  Dioxides. 
Dimetrie, 


o,  j  Titanic  anhydride  . 
{Stannic  anhydride 


ZznS 

PpbSe 

PpbS 

Ag«S 


TiO« 
SnO» 


VL  Sesquioxidea. 
a.  Monometric, 


g .  ( Antimonie  oxide 
i  Azsenious  oxide 


^Alumina 


b.  Hexagonak 


I  Ferric  oxide. 
36   Chromic  oxide 


Sb«0» 
AflW 


AI1«0» 
Ffe*0» 
Ccr*0» 


VIL  Carbonates. 

a.  Tinmetrie, 

37  Airagonite CcaCO* 

of^jStiontianite SerCO* 

^^/Ceruflite PpbCO* 

39  Witherite      .......  BbaCO» 


b.  Hexagonal. 

iZino-apar ZznCO^ 

Magneeite     .......  MmgCO 

41   Spathic  iron  oie FfeCO' 

^Diallogite MmnCO' 


40 


42 


i^^gjco" 


iCca 


Dolomite 

43  CalcBpar .'     CcaCO* 

Vin.  Nitrates. 

a.  Hexagonal, 

44  Nitrate  of  potassium  .        .        . 


46   Nitrate  of  sodium 


KNO« 
NaNO« 


b.  MonoTnetric. 


46 


Nitrate  of  strontium      ,        .        .        .        .     S8rN«0« 


jNitrateoflead PpbNK)* 

47  Nitrate  of  barium BbaNK)« 

IX.  Hagnesian  Sulphates,  M§0^.7H*0. 

IHmetrie. 

(Sulphate  of  nickel    ....   NniS0*.7HK) 

48  J  Sulphate  of  zinc ZBnS0«.7HK) 

(Sulphate  of  magnesium   .    .      MmgS0*.7HK) 


I 


662 
664 


362 
372 
384 


426 
612 
616 
676 


362 
366 
878 
400 

402 

460 


602 
484 


916 

942 

1024 


1724 
1760 
1786 


16 
16 


i 


10 

11} 

13 


8 
8 

H 
9 

9 

lOJ 


13^ 
11 


21 

21* 
28 


39 
40 
40i 


264 
264 


660 
660 


374 
374 
396 


440 
606 
606 
672 


362 
362 
374 
396 

396 

462 


694 

484 


924 

946 

1012 


1716 
1760 
1782 
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Table  UL 
Atomic  Volumes  of  IsoTnorpkous  Bodies — continued. 


X.  Double  Magnesian  Salpkates^ 

lPft(S0«)«6H«0. 

Monoclinic. 


49' 


r(NHM«Mmn(S0*)«.6H«0 

K«Zni(S0*)«.6HK) 

(NH*)«Nni(S0*)«6H«0 

K«Nm(S0*)«.6H«0 

(NH*)*abng(S0«)».6HK) 

K«Ccu(80*)*.6H«0 

(NH*)K)cu(S0*)«.6HH) 


XI.   Alnmfl,  mS(S0*)».12H«0. 
Monometric,         • 


50 


KCcr(80*)«.12HK) 
KAU(S0*)U2HK) 
(NH*)A11(S0*)«.12H«0 
NH<Ffe(S0«)».12H«0 


Xn.  Various  Metallic  Sulphides  and  Arsenides. 

a.  Monometrie, 
61   Iron-pyrites  .        .        .        ...        .        .         FfeS* 


Atomic  Tolume. 


a 

9 


2626 
2678 
2668 
2578 
2632 
2604 
2840 


3380 
3472 
3472 
3472 


-«( Cobalt-pyrites Cco«S« 

°^}Smaltine CooAs' 

53   Triarsenide  of  cobalt CcoAs^ 

..(Nickel-glance NniAfl«S« 

^*JCobaltine CcoAjS* 


b.  Trimetrie, 


65  Maieasite 

56  Arsenical  pyrites   . 

67  Trimetrie  (native)  sulphur 

68  Monodinic  (fused)  sulphur 


FfeS* 
Ffe»As«S« 


292 
424 
414 
630 
658 
660 


306 
692 

196 
201-8 


44  a  I. 


51\ 

68 

68j 

58] 

60 

69 

64} 


77 
79 
79 
79 


Theo- 
retical. 


2630 
2674 
2674 
2674 
2640 
2696 
2838 


3388 
8476 
3476 
3476 


7 
16 


3 


286 
418 
418 
628 
660 
660 


308 
704 

198 
198 


A  comparison  of  the  numbers  in  this  table  leads  to  the  following  general  conclusions. 

1.  Only  those  bodies  which  are  bracketed  together  in  the  table  can  be  regarded  as 
strictly  isomorphous,  or  isotomous;  and  eyen  among  these,  there  are  some  whose 
fsotomy  is  doubtful,  e.g.  nitrate  of  strontium  and  nitrate  of  lead  (44);  magnesio- 
ammonie  sulphate,  and  cuprico-ammonic  sulphate  (49). 

2.  Many  substances  commonly  regarded  as  isomorphous  are  in  reality  only  homoeo- 
morphous,  inasmuch  as  their  atomic  volumes  differ  considerably.  Such  is  the  case 
with  phosphorus  and  arsenic ;  magnesia  and  manganous  oxide ;  soda  and  silver-oxide  ; 
lead-oxide,  baryta,  and  strontia ;  manganese-blende  and  zinc-blende ;  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium and  nitrate  of  sodium.  The  atomic  volumes  of  these  homoeomorphous  bodies  are, 
however,  related  to  one  another  by  simple  proportions,  as  in  the  following  examples : — 


^Sodium  . 
Potassium 
Arsenic    . 

;  Antimony 


1 
2 
2 
3 


lArsenic  . 

}  Phosphorus     . 

iSoda  (anhydrous) 
SilveiHDxiae    . 


3 
4 
3 
4 


8.  Bodies  which  are  isomorphous  in  the  ftee  state,  are  not  always  so  in  combination. 
Copper  is  isomorphous  with  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  &c. ;  but  many  copper-salts  are 
not  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  other  metals  just  mentioned. 
Zinc,  titanium,  and  platinum  are  isomorphous  in  the  fi«e  state,  but  by  no  means  in 
their  salts.  On  the  other  hand,  many  bodies  are  isomorphous  in  their  compounds,  but 
homcBomorphous,  or  even  heteromorphous^  in  the  free  state :  thus  phosphorus  and 
arsenic  are  heteromorphous  in  the  nee  state,  but  isomorphous  in  their  compounds ; 
and  manoanese  and  zinc,  arsenic  and  antimony,  magnesia  and  mangallout  oxide,  potas- 
sium and  sodium,  soda  and  silver-oxide,  are  homieomorphotts  in  the  separate  state, 
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but  iflomozphoua  in  some  of  their  compoundB.  This  apparently  paradoxical  illation 
may  arise  either  from  dimorphism — the  substances  in  question  crystallising  in  the 
free  state  in  a  form  different  from  that  which  they  assume  in  combination — or  from 
variation  of  atomic  yolume.  In  fact,  the  atomic  Tolume  of  a  compound  is,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  less  than  the  sum  of  the  atomic  Tolumes  of  its  elements  in  the  free  state,  the 
condensation  being  greater  as  the  affinity  is  stronger.  Hence  it  may  happen  that 
elements  whose  atomic  volumes  in  the  free  stato  are  unequal,  may  assume  equal 
volumes  in  combination,  and  therefore  yield  isomorphous  compounds. 

4.  Sodies  of  different  atomic  volume  often  crystallise  in  the  same  form,  and  are 
capable  of  crystallising  together.  Gk>ld  and  silver,  whose  atomic  volumes  are  nearly 
as  1  :  2,  crvstallise  together  in  venr  variable  proportions ;  so  likewise  do  chloride  of 
sodium,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  iodide  of  ^tassium,  whose  atomic  volumes  are  to 
one  another  as  3  :  4  :  6.  It  is  only,  however,  m  the  monometric  system  that  perfect 
similaritv  of  crystalline  form  is  exhibited  by  substances  of  different  atomic  volume ;  in 
crystals  belonging  to  other  systems,  difference  of  atomic  volume  in  bodies  of  similar 
atomic  constitution,  is  always  accompanied  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  magnitude  of 
certain  angles,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  angles  and  atomic  volumes  of  the 
several  members  of  the  calcspar  and  airagonite  0oups  (pp.  427,  430),  the  obtuse  ter- 
minal  angles  in  the  former,  and  the  angles  Fqo  :  Poo  in  the  latter  diminishing  as  the 
atomic  volume  increases.  This  relation  between  atomic  volume  and  crystalline  form 
is  fruther  shown  by  the  observation  of  Mitscherlich,  that  the  angle  of  a  rhombohedron 
of  oilc-spar  diminishes  when  the  crystal  is  heated :  for  the  speofio  gravity  is  thereby 
diminished,  and  consequently  the  atomic  volume  increased. 

5.  An  interesting  example  of  homoaomorphism  is  afforded  by  nitrate  of  potassium, 
which  is  dimorphous,  having  a  rhbmbohedral  form  similar  to  that  of  calcspar,  and  a 
trimetric  form  like  that  of  airagonite.    Its  angles  in  these  two  forms  are  as  follows : 

Terminal  angle 
Atomic  of  rhomb. 

Tolume.  (nearly). 

Hexagonal  Nitre  ENO'       ....    27  106<>  30' 

Trimetric  Nifcr«  KNO« 27  61  0'  70<»  4' 

*  In  its  rhombohedral  form,  this  substance  agrees  yery  nearly  with  dolomite  and  dial- 
logite,  the  terminal  angles  of  which  are  106^  .15'  and  106^  51'  respectively,  and  whose 
atomic  volumes  are  equal  to  9 ;  hence  it  appears  that  two  substances  whose  atomic 
volumes  are  as  1 :  3  may  crystallise  nearly  in  the  same  form.  Similar  relations, 
though  not  quite  so  dose,  may  be  traced  between  the  atomic  volumes  and  crystalline 
forms  of  rhombic  nitre  and  arragonite. 

The  relations  between  the  atomic  volumes  and  crystalline  forms  of  different  sub- 
stances are,  however,  far  from  beinp  established  on  a  perfectly  satisfiictory  basis ; 
indeed  the  general  conclusions  of  different  observers  relating  to  this  subject  are  in 
some  instances  directly  contradictory  to  each  other:  the  discrepancies  doubtless  arise 
in  manv  instances  from  the  want  of  exact  determinations  of  crystalline  form,  and  more 
especially  of  specific  gravity. 

Schroder,  to  whose  observations,  together  with  those  of  Eopp,  the  results  detailed 
in  the  preceding  pages  are  mainly  due,  has  recently  made  further  experiments  on  the 
relations  between  chemical  constitution  and  specific  gravity,  and  hais  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions  respecting  the  atomic  volumes  of  isomoiphous  bodies.  When 
two  different  elements  or  groups  of  elements,  A  and  P,  unite  with  other  elemental  or 
groups  of  elements,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  forming  the  compounds  AC  and  BC,  AD  and  BV, 
AE  and  BE^  &c.,  belonging  to  the  same  type  and  isomorphous  by  pairs,  the  differences 
of  the  atomic  volumes  of  AC  and  BC^  AD  and  BD^  AE  and  BE,  &c,  are  always  equal; 
but  if  the  pairs  of  compounds  thus  formed  are  not  isomorphous,  or  if  they  are  isomor- 
phous, but  belong  to  different  types,'.then  the  differences  of  atomic  volume  are  unequal, 
and  difierent  from  what  they  would  be  if  the  pairs  were  isomorphous  or  belonged  to 
the  same  type.  If  bodies  of  equal  atomic  volume  be  -  denominated  isosteric,  and 
analogous  pairs  of  compounds  exhibiting  equal  differences  of  atomic  value,  parallelo- 
s  teric,  the  preceding  law  may  be  more  shortly  stated  as  follows : — Pairs  of  compounds 
which  are  isomorphous  and  analogous  are  likewise  parallehsterio.  This  law  has  been 
confirmed  byTschermak  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xlv.  [2]  603). 

Schroder  further  concludes  that  the  volume  of  anv  element^  which,  in  the  isomoi^ 
phous  nitrates,  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides  or  sulphides,  is  tbe  greater  of  the  two  con- 
stituting a  pair,  is  condensed  in  the  isomorphous  sulphates,  carbonates,  silicates,  and 
aluminates,  to  a  comparatively  greater  amount,  so  as  often  to  become  the  lesser  of  the 
two.  Thus  the  atomic  volumes  of  chloride,  bromide,  and  nitrate  of  potassium  (calcu- 
lated on  the  hydxogen-scale)  of  atomic  weights,  are  greater  by  2*7  to  2*5  than  those  of 
the  corresponding  ammonium  salts,  whereas  that  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  is  greater 
by  2*5  than  that  of  sulphate  of  potassium. 
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With  regard  to  the  elements,  Schroder  finds  that  iBosterism  is  accompanied  quite  as 
frequently,  if  not  more  so,  by  heteromorphism  as  by  isomorphism ;  bnt  that  elementa 
whose  atomic  volumes  are  to  one  another  as  1 :  2  (like-  silTer  and  gold)  are  often 
isomorphous.  In  oxides  and  salts  also,  Schroder  finds  that  isofltterism  is  aasociHted  with 
isomorphism  less  frequently  than  with  heteromorphism. 

The  relations  between  the  atomic  Toltimes  and  the  proportions  of  the  axes  ^which 
determine  the  angles)  in  series  of  homcaomorphous  homes,  are  also,  accordmg  to 
Schroder's  recent  observations,  less  constant  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  true 
that  the  limiting  members  of  each  series  with  resard  to  the  proportions  between  the 
axes,  are  also  the  limiting  members  with  regard  to  the  atomic  volumes ;  but  the 
intermediate  terms  do  not  generally  exhibit  the  regular  relation  between  axud  propor- 
tions and  the  atomic  volumes  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  calcspar  and'arragohito 
croups.  According  to  Ts  ch  erm  ale,  on  the  contrary  (Wien.  Akad.  JBer.  xlv.  [2],  603 ; 
Jahresber.  1862,  p.  9),  homcsomorphous  bodies  of  analogous  composition  form  the 
same  series  with  regard  to  their  a^al  relations,  as  with  respect  to  theit  atomie  volumes. 
I^olymarlo  Zaomorpbtsm.  This  term  is  applied  by  Scheerer  to  express  the  fact 
toat  1  at.  of  an  element  may  in  some  cases  be  replaced^  by  two  or  more  atoms  of 
another,  or,  generally,  m  atoms  of  one  element  by  n  atoms  of  another,  or  by  a  group 
of  atoms  of  other  elements,  without  essential  alteration  of  d^staUine  form.  Ins^nces 
of  this  kind  of  isomorphism  are  afforded  by  Uie  sulphides  of  lead  and  silver  (PpbS 
and  Ag^S),  by  the  sulphide  and  chloride  of  silver  (A^'S  and  Ag*Cl'),  by  numerous 
isomorphous  chlorides  and  cyanides,  in  which  the  single  atom  CI  and  the  group  GX 
discharge  equivalent  flmctions ;  and  by  the  isomorphous  salts  of  potassium  and  ammo- 
nium, in  which  NH^  is  equivalent  to  K.  Numerous  other  examples  may  be  found 
amongst  organic  compounds :  thus  the  acetate  and  bulyrate  of  copi>er,  C*H'O.Cu,  and 
C^H'O.Cu,  are  isomorphous,  and  the  sulphates  of  many  organic  bases,  ^.^.  ethylamine, 
methylamine,  conine,  unite  with  sulphate  of  aluminium,  fbnning  alums  isomorphous 
with  common  potash-alum. 

Natural  minerals  likewise  afford  examples  of  this  kind  of  isomorphism,  to  which 
attention  has  been  particularly  directed  by  Scheerer.  Thus,  certain  varietiM.  of 
augite  and  hornblende  contain  alumina,  while  others,  which  are  free  from  alumina, 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  silica,  the  substitution  taking  place,  according  to  Scheerer, 
in  the  proportion  1  at  A11*0»  to  1  at.  SiO*  (or  ZAPO^^to  2^((9«),  but,  according  to 
Rammelsberg,  in  the  ratio  of  2A11*0'  to  3SiO^  (p.  169).'  Another  instance  is  affbiKLed 
by  the  minerals  cordierite  (dichroite),  and  aspasiolite,  which  are  isomorphous  and  • 
agree  in  composition,  excepting  that,  according  to  Scheerer,  I  at  magnesia  in  the 
former  is  replaced  by  3  at  water  in  the  latter.  According  to  the  formula  given  by 
Rammelsberg,  however  {JMineralchenUe,  pp.. 768,  834),  -A^ 

Cordierite,    6Mmg0.6(All;  Ffe)*0«.16SiO«. 
AspasioUte,  4Mmg0.6(All ;  Fle)«OM6SiO«.aH«Ov 

it  appears  that  4  at.  water  in  the  latter  take  the  place  of  1  at  magnesia  in  the  former. 
For  a  full  development  of  the  theory  of  polymeric  isomorphism  as  applied  to  minerals,  see 
Scheerer  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  iv.  170).  On  isomorphism  in  general,  see  Mitscherlich 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xiv.  172;  xix.  350;  xxiv.  264  and  3dd).— Breithaupt  J.  pr. 
Chem.  iv.  249).— tersoz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  Ix.  119).— Brooke  (PhiL  Mag.  [3],  xii 
406).— Johnston  (t^V2.  xii.  325  and  480;  xiii.  405).— Schaffgotsch  (Pogg.  Ann. 
xlviii  336).— H.  Kopp  (ibid.  liii.  446).— Hankel  (ibid.  Iv.  479).— Frankenheim 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvi.  257  and  263).— Wall  mark  (ibid.  xxxi.  169\— Nickle's  (Compt 
rend  xxvii.  611).— Pasteur  {ibid,  xxviii.  477). — O.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  Izxri  75; 
Ixvii  143). 

X80VXTB0VBXVI0  AOZB.    See  Phbmio  Acm. 

I80VBAVB.     Syn»  with  Fsanxlimitb  (ii  707). 

JBOWMMHMb  C*H*. — ^A  very  volatile  hydrocarbon,  polymeric  with  eaoutehin 
(i  757),  obtained,  together  wiUi  the  latter  and  other  less  volatile  products,  by  the  dry 
mstillation  of  caout<£onc  and  gutta  percha.  After  repeated  rectification  over  sodium, 
it  boils  between  87^  and  38^,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*6823  at  20^,  and  vi^ur- 

density  »  2*40  (by  calculation  for  a  condensation  to  2  voL,  it  is  -^ — ^ — ^  x  0*0693  *»  2*36). 

After  keeping  for  a  month,  it  became  thickened,  and  acquired  a  bleaching  action,  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  oasone :  on  subsequentiy  distilling  it  the  ozone  acted 
violently  on  the  hydrocarbon,  and  the  residue  suddenly  solidified  to  a  white  amorphous 
mass  having  the  composition  C'*H'*0.    (Gr.  Williams,  Proc  Roy.  Soc,  x.  516.) 

U  Picrocj^amie  oorf.— C»H»N»0«  (Hlasiwete,  Ann.  Ch. 


Fharm.  ex.  289 ;  Jahresber.  1860,  p.  455.    Bayer,  Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belgique,  [2]  vii. 
No.  8). — ^An  add,  isomeric  with  purpuric  acid,  but  like  the  latter,  not  known  in  toe  free 
Vol.  in.  F  F 
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state.    The  potaBsinm-salt  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on  picric 
acid: 

Cm^H)'  +  3CNK  +   3HK)     »     C»H«KN»0«  +  C0«  +  NH«  +   2KH0. 

When  a  solution  of  2  pts.  cyanide  of  potassium  (prepared  by  liebig's  process,  ii. 
216),  in  4  pts.  -water,  wanned  to  about  60^,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  1  pt  picric 
acid  in  9  pts.  watex,  the  mixture  being  constantly  stirred,  a  strong  odour  of  ammonia 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  is  given  off,  and  the  liquid  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  soft-  crystal- 
line pulp ;  and  on  straining  this  mass  upon  linen,  pressing  it  between  bibulous  paper, 
heating  and  triturating  the  red-brown  ciystaUine  residue  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  then  throwing  it  on  a  filter,  washing  it  with  cold  water,  again  pressing,  dis- 
solving it  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  leaving  the  hot^filtered  solution  to 
czystaUise,  isopurpurate  of  potassium  separates,  as  a  metal-green  film,  and  in  brown-red 
crystalline  scales,  exhibiting  a  green  colour  by  reflected  light.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold,  more  easily  in  boiBug  water,  imparting  a  very. deep  purple  colour,  and  is 
precipitated  from  a  concentrated  solution  by  carbonate  of  potassium ;  which  circum- 
stance may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  preparation  of  the  salt,  if,  in  consequence  M 
the  presence  of  impurities,  it  docs  not  separate  spontaneously  as  above  described.  The 
salt  dissolves  also  in  dilut%aZco^.  When  heated  to  about  215^,  it  decomposes  with 
somewhat  strong  detonation,  slight  appearance  of  fire,  and  formation  of  a  grey  cloud : 
it  may  also  be  exploded  by  contact  with  sulphuric  acid.  Its  solution  is  precipitated 
by  saJts  of  barium,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver ;  not  by  those  of  calcium,  strontium, 
copper,  or  zinc.  The  solution  does  not  give  the  ordinary  reactions  of  cyanogen. — ^The 
salt  dried  at  100°  contains  C»H*KN*0«. 

The  aimnonium-salt^  C'H*(NH*)N'0*  (at  100°),  separates  in  metallic-shining,  dark- 
green  crystals,  on  adding  a  solution  of  diloride  of  ammonium  to  a  very  concentrated 
solution  of  the  potassium-salt  It  is  easily  recrystallised,  and  then  forms  small  wedge- 
shaped  crystals,  brown-red  by  transmitted  ana  green  by  reflected  light.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  deep-purple 
solution.    When  heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  deflagrates  like  gunpowder. 

The  bariumsaltj  C'H*BaN*0*  (at  100°),  separates  on  ad£ng  chloride  of  barium  to 
a  solution  of  the  potassium-salt,  as  a  nearly  cinnabar^coloured  precipitate,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  perfectly  soluble  with  purple  colour  in  hot  water.  In  the  Exj 
state  it  has  a  light-green  metallic  lustre,  but  when  triturated  becomes  red  again,  and 
deflagrates  with  a  dazzling  green  light.  . 

On  mixing  the  hot  concentrated  solutions  of  cyanide  of  barium  and  picric  acid,  the 
liquid  acquires  a  blood-red  colour,  and  deposits  a  dark-coloured  precipitate  which  is 
resolved  by  hot  water  into  a  red-brown  powder  with  green  lustre,  soluble  in  water,  and 
a  substance  containing  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  barium,  insoluble  therein. 

The  calciuni'Saltf  2C"H*Gi^^.3H'0,  separates,  after  24  hours,  from  a  mixture  of  a 
hot-saturated  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  with  chloride  of  calcium,  in  green  metallic- 
shining  needles,  which  give  off  their  water  at  140°. 

Lead-salt,  C"H*PbN*0*. — The  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  is  completely  precipi- 
tated by  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate,  which  is  at  first  brown  red  and  very 
bulky,  soon  becomes  dark  violet-brown  and  pulverulent;  it  dissolves  with  purple 
colour  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  deposits  slender  microscopic  needles,  which, 
after  drying,  are  light  brown-red  with  greenish  iridescence,  and  detonate  very  sharply 
when  heated.  It  is  not  completely  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  on  boiling  the 
remaining  mass  with  water,  a  yellowish-red  solution  is  dbtained,  which  deposits  shming 
brown  crystalline  tufts  having  the  composition  of  the  original  salt. 

The  potassitm-salt,  C»H*B:N»0«(C«H*KN»0»,  according  to  Bayer),  has  been  already 
described. 

The  sUver-saltf  C"H*AgN*0*  (at  100°),  separates  from  a  solution  of  the  potassium- 
salt,  on  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  brown  precipitate,  w^ch  dries  up  to  a  dark- 
green  mass  possessing  metallic  lustre.  It  detonates  when  heated,  and  dissolves  with 
purple  colour  in  a  la^e  quantity  of  boiling  water. 

The  sodittmrsaitf  C*H*NaN^O^  is  obtained,  like  the  potassium-salt,  by  the  action  of 
cyanide  of  sodium  on  picric  acid.  It  is  dai^-green  with  metallic  lustre,  dissolves  in 
water  much  more  easily  than  the  potassium-sut,  and  is  more  difficult  to  crystallise : 
the  solution  is  red. 

The  strontium-salt  is  obtained  by  adding  nitrate  of  strontium  to  a  solution  of  the 
potassium-salt,  as  a  green,  pulverulent,  indistinctly  crystalline  precipitate,  which 
deflagrates  with  a  red  flame  when  heated. 

Hlasiwetz  regards  isopurpuric  acid  as  dibasic,  and  the  monometallic  salts  above 
described  as  acid  salts.  The  neutral  salts  have  not  been  obtained  in  definite  form  ; 
but  the  solution  of  the  monopotassic  salt»  mixed  with  caustic  potash,  acquires  a  dark- 
violet  colour,  and  yields  a  precipitate  which  soon  decompcMses  and  turns  brown.  ^  A 
similar  change  of  colour,  followed  by  rapid  decomposition,  is  produced  on  triturating 
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the  barium-salt  with  baryta-water.  All  the  salts  are  Tery  much  like  the  oonesponding 
pfuipurates;  the  ammonium-salt»  according  to  Grail ich's  determinadons,  exactly  re- 
sembles pnipurate  of  ammonium  {murexid),  in  its  crystalline  fonn  and  optical 
properties. 

XB09TUM  (from  taoSf  equal,  and  vup,  fire,  because  its  appearance  when  fused  is 
the  same  as  in  the  natural  state).  A  silicate  of  calcium,  aluminium,  and  iron,  found 
at  St  Just,  near  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  in  a  quartzose  granite,  with  tourmalin  and  tin 
ore;  also  in  breccia,  on  the  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  obsidian,  having  a  concho'idal  fractare,  no  cleavage,  a  greyish-black  to  velvet-black 
colour,  and  vitreous  lustre.  Specific  eravity,  2*912;  hardness,  6  to  6*5,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  orthoclase.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  black  magnetic  globule.  Contains, 
according  to  Turner's  analysis  (Ed.  N,  Phil.  J.  iii.  263),  47*69  ^ica,  13*91  per  cent, 
alumina,  15*43  lime,  20*07  ferric  oxide,  and  1*94  cupnc  oxide  (loss  1*66  percent.), 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  Ca'O.  Al*0'.3SiO*,  which  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  labradorite ;  but  part  of  the  iron  in  the  mineral  appears  to  be  in  the  state  of 
protoxide,  and  as  long  as  this  amount  remains  undetermined,  the  formula  cannot  be 
fixed  with  certainty. 

IBOTAMTAMXO  ACZB   and  Z80TASTKXBZ0  ACZB8.     See  Tabtabic 

ACID,  BbBIVATIVBS  OF. 

XBOTKZBSOMU  V  UMZM,    Syn.  with  tribromide  of  allyl  (i.  141). 

L    See  TuBFBimMa. 

A  laminated  granular  quarts-rock,  in  which  diamonds  are 
generally  found :  it  probabhr  owes  its  lamination  to  talc  or  mica.  It  occurs  in  the 
mines  of  Brazil  and  the  Ural;  also  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  where  a  few 
diamonds  have  been  found.    (Dana»  ii  24.) 

ZTJLCOarzo  JLCZH.  C*H'0^  An  acid  obtained,  together  with  citraoonic  add 
(i.  992),  by  the  dry  distillation  of  citric  acid.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  citraconic 
acid,  but  differs  m>m  it  in  solubility  and  in  ita  reactions  with  nitric  acid  and  with 
bromine.  It  is  prepared  bv  heating  citric  acid  in  a  retort  by  a  spirit-lamp,  care  being 
taken  that  the  heat  is  apphed  at  the  bottom,  and  not  on  the  sides,  as  in  the  latter  case 
a  portion  would  be  converted  into  citraconic  add.  The  distillation  is  continued  until 
empyreumatic  vapours  appear.  The  oily  distillate  is  then  dissolved  in  six  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  evaporated  to  crystamsation :  the  eiystals  which  are  first  formed 
consiBt  of  itaoonic  add ;  citraconic  add,  which  is  always  formed  at  the  same  time, 
remains  dissolved  in  the  mother  liquor.  Frequently  the  distiUate  solidifies  on  cooling. 
In  this  case  the  eiystals  are  pressed  between  bibulous  paper  on  aplate  at  100^,  and  then 
between  paper  moistened  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  lastly  reciystallised  from  water. 

Itaoomc  acid  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  strongly  add  taste :  when  oystallised  from 
water,  it  has  the  form  of  a  rhombic  octahedron.  It  dissolves  in  17  pts.  of  water  at  20^, 
and  is  much  more  soluble  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ethrr. 
It  melts  at  161^  to  a  colourless  liquid  which  crystallises  on  cooling;  when  further 
heated,  it  decomposes  into  citraconic  anhydride  and  water.  Unlike  dtraconic  add, 
it  does  not  vield  mesaconic  add  when  treated  with  nitric  add.  When  treated  with 
l^romine  and  water,  it  takes  up  2  at.  bromine  without  evolution  of  hydrobromic  add, 
and  forms  an  add  having  the  compodtion  of  dibromo-pyrotartaric  acid,  C^H'Br'O^ 
(Eekul^  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Supp.  i.  338  ;  ii  111;  C  ah  ours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3], 
Ixvii.  129),  and  called  itadibromopyrotartaric  add  by  Elekul^  dibromitaconic  add  by 
Cahours  (see  Ptbotabtabio  acid,  DBRnrAirvBS  of).  Citraconic  add  yidds  the  same 
or  an  isomeric  add  (Cahours).  Itaoonic  acid  treated  with  sodium-amalgam  takes  up 
2  at.  hydrogen  and  forms  pyrotartaric  add,  C*H*0*  (Kekul^). 

Itaconates.  Itaconic  add  is  dibasic,  forming  add  salta,  C*H*MO^  and  neutral 
salts,  CH^MK)*.  The  neutral  itaconates  of  the  a&ali-metals  do  not  crystallise.  The 
aeid  potassiumriult  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  lustrous  laminse.  It  is 
obtained  by  neutralising  the  add  with  potash,  adding  a  quantity  of  acid  equal  to  that 
already  taken,  and  evaporating  to  crvstallisation.  l%e  alkaline  salts  are  soluble,  and 
give  white  predpitates  with  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver. 

Amldea  of  Itaoonle  aeid*  The  amides  of  itaoonic  add  are  not  known,  excepting 
perhaps  itaconamic  acid^  which  appears  to  be  formed  by  heating  itaconate  of  ammonium 
to  190^,  whereby  a  brownish  add  mass  ia  obtained  which  forms  a  very  soluble  salt 
with  ammonium.  But  some  of  the  corresponding  phenylamine-compounds  have  been 
investigated  by  Gottlieb  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvii.  215),  to  ^ose  researches  the 
reader  is  referred  for  further  details. 

Phenylitaconamide,  C"H^*N*0»,  is  derived  from  neutral  citraconate  of  phenylamine  by 
the  loss  of  two  atoms  of  water :  ^ 

0"H»NK)<  =  2H20     «     C»'H»«N«0«. 

F  f2 
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It  is  obtained  by  heating  itaconic  acid  with  excess  of  phenylamine  in  a  retort  at  s 
temperature  a  little  above  180^.  It  crystallises  in  li^ge  thin  plates  with  a  pearly 
lustre. 

Phenylitaconamie  add,  G"H"NO',  is  derived  from  the  acid  itaoonateof  phenylamine 
by  loss  of  water: 

C"H'*NO*  -  H«0     «     C"H"NO». 

It  is  obtained  by  evaporating  phenylamine  to  dryness  with  an  excess  of  itaconic  acid, 
and  heating  the  residue  a  little  above  100^.  It  forms  large  colourless  needles,  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water.    Heated  to  160^  it  is  decomposed. 

Xtaoonio  Btber.  C^H^'O*  »  OH\C^*)*CH.  Itaconic  acid  is  mixed  with  alcohol 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  distilled  until  about  a  third  of  the  alcohol  has 
passed  over :  water  is  then  added  to  the  residue,  which  separates  the  ether.  It  is  a 
colourless,  inodorous  oil  with  a  slight  aromatic  odour  and  bitter  taste.  It  boils  at  225^, 
but  begins  to  decompose  at  this  point.  E.  A. 

zrmKXTB.  A  silicate  occurring  in  monometric  ciystals,  with  dodecahedral 
cleavage,  also  granularly  massive,  in  the  dolerite  of  the  KaiserstohX  near  Freiberg;  in 
basaltic  dolerite  at  Sasbach ;  in  phonolitic  dolerite,  with  pyrites,  titanic  iron,  and  apa- 
tite^ at  Endingen.  Hardness  b  5*5.  Specific  gravithr  »  2*37  to  2'40.  Colour  dark- 
bluish  or  ash  grey,  or  smoky  grey.  Lustre  resinous,  ^translucent.  Fracture  imperfectly 
oonchoidal.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  before 
the  blowpipe  melts  easily  with  strong  intumescence  and  evolution  of  sulphurous  an- 
hydride, forming  a  blebby  opaque  glass.  Forms  a  clear  glass  with  borax.  GeUtinises 
easily  with  acids. 

The  composition  of  the  mineral  is  shown  by  the  following  analyses:  a  by  0.  Gmelin 

(Schw.  J.  xxxvi.  74),  5  by  Whitney,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixx.  442). 

Water 
SIO>        S0>       CI        AHOS     Fe«0'«    Ca'O      N««0       K<0  and  lost  • 

a  8402    2-86    0*73    28*40    0'61     7*26     1215     1*56     10*76  -     98*35 

b  85*69     4*62     1*25     2914     .     .     5*64     12*57     1*20       9'83  -     9994 

According  to  the  latter  analysis,  ittnerite  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  hydrated 
sodalite  and  hauyne  (p.  15).  (Dana,  ii  319;  Rammelsberg,  Minercuchemie, 
p.  712.) 

rWAAKITfl.  A  black  mineral  from  Iwaara  in  Finland,  which  crystallises  in 
monometric  forms,  melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  black  glass,  and,  according  to 
Thoreld,  consists  of  silica,  titanic  acid,  lime,  and  feiric  oxide:  perhaps  identical  with 
schorlamite.    (Rammelsberg,  Mineralchemief  p.  887.) 

ZZZO&ZTB.  A  variety  of  tantalite  from  £imito  in  Finland,  containing  consider- 
able quantities  of  manganese  and  tin. 

ZXOUVB.  A  fossil  resin  found  in  a  bed  of  bituminous  coal  at  Oberfaart,  near 
Glogynitz.  It  is  amorphous,  with  a  fatty  lustre  and  hyacinth-red  colour,  becoming 
yellowish  when  pulverised.  It  is  subtranslucent  in  tbin  fragments.  Fractures  im- 
perfectly oonchoi'dal  in  the  purer  varieties.  Specific  gravity  »  1*008.  Hardness  »  1. 
Softens  at  76^,  but  is  still  tenacious  at  100^.    (Haidinger,  Fogg.  Ann.  Ivi.  845.) 


See  NsPHSiTE  and  Saussurttb. 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  roots  and  tubers  of  certain  plants  of  the 
convolvulaceous  order,  which  yield  purgative  resins.  The  trueorofficinaljalap 
consists  of  the  tubers  of  Convolvidus  SckUdantu  (or  Exogonia  pur^a,  according  to 
PereiraX  which  contain  a  strongly  purgative  resin  odled  convolvulin,  C*'H**0"(ii. 
15).  Kayser's  rhodeoretin. 

Spurious,  woody  or  fusiform  jalap,  jalap-wood,  or  jalap-stalks  (i9i^j»^ 
Jalap€B\  the  root  of  Convolvulus  orizahensUt  is  sometimes  mixed  with  genuine  jalap. 
Its  characteristic  principle  is  jalap  in,  C"H**0**  (Kayser's  pararho4eoretin,  p.  438).  a 
resin  homologous  with  convolvulin,  and  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  scammonin,  the 
active  principle  of  Convolvulus  Scammonia  (p.  468).  The  experiments  of  W.  Hayer 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  161)  seem  to  show  that  both  eonvolvuUn  and  jalapin  exist  in 
botb  kinds  of  jalap. 

JA&AyzC  JLCZD.  C"H^"?  Scammonie  or  Seapimoninic  acid  (W.TllLtLjer, 
Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  xoMi  115  ;  xcv.  129.  Spirgatis,  Hfid,  cxvi.  289).  An  acid  produced, 
with  assimilation  of  water,  by  dissolving  jakpin  in  aqueous  sojudons  ci  the  alkalis  or 

•  Including  tulpl^ur  undetormined. 
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idkaline  earths.  Jalapin  is  heated  with  baryta-water  to  the  boiling  point,  until  the 
whole  is  dissolyed,  and  adds  no  longer  form  a  precipitate  in  the  solution ;  the  batyta 
is  then  removed  by  snlphuric  acid ;  the  excess  of  this  acid  by  hydrate  of  lead ;  and  the 
dissolyed  lead,  by  sulphydric  acid.  The  filtrate  boiled  to  remove  the  sulphydrio  add, 
and  evaporated,  deposits  jalapic  add,  which,  in  case  it  hss  become  ooloored,  may  be  de- 
colorised by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  or  by  boiling  it  with  a  little  hydrate  of 
lead,  and  subsequently  passing  sulphydric  add  through  the  liquid. 

Jalapic  add  is  a  translucent,  amorphous,  shining,  yellowish,  brittle  mass,  which 
does  not  soften  below  100^,  and  at  about  120°  melts  to  a  turbid,  very  hygroscopic  syrup. 
It  has  no  smell,  but  an  irritating  sweetish  taste  (Mayer),  or  a  sourish  irritating  taste, 
with  bitter  after-taste  (Spir  gat  is).  It  has  a  strong  acid  reaction;  dissolves  very 
easily  in  water,  easily  also  in  alcohol^  less  easily  in  ether.  It  contains,  according  to 
the  mean  of  Mbjo^b  analyses,  64*4  per  cent,  carbon  and  8*3  hydrogen ;  according  to 
Spirgatis,  54*6  carbon  and  8*2  hydroeen:  hence  Mayer  deduces  the  formula 
C^iZ^O**,  requiring  64*6  carbon  and  7*9  nydrogen ;  the  formula  above  given,  which 
requires  54*0  carbon  and  8*0  hydrogen,  is  perhaps  more  probable. 

Jalapic  add  decomposes  at  about  130° ;  when  heated  on  platinum  foil«  it  bums  with 
a  bright  sooty  flame.  When  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  stirred  for  a  long  time 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid^  it  splits  up  into  jalapiuol  and  glucose  (Mayer) : 

2C»*H"0"  +  7HH)  «  C«H«0^  +  6C«H»0«. 
The  jalapic  add  obtained  from  scammony  forms  jalapinolic  add,  instead  of  jalapinol 
rSpirgatis ;  see  p.  440).  The  same  decomposition  appears  to  be  caused  by  emulsin 
(Mayer).  Mayer  obtained  alphijalapic  add  by  boiling  jalapic  acid  with  dilute  acids 
B^  nitric  acid  jalapic  acid  is  converted  into  ipomseic  and  oxalic  adds.  When  melted 
with  hydrate  o/eoaiumf  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  forms  jalapinolic  and  oxalic  acids. 

Jala  pates.  Jalapic  acid  unites  with  bases,  forming  salts  in  which  1,  2,  and  3  at. 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  metal :  mixtures  of  these 
different  salts  are,  how:ever,  very  apt  to  form.  It  displaces  carbonic  acid  f^m  the  car- 
bonates of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths.  Even  when  neutralised  with  an  alkali,  it 
gives  no  predpitate  with  any  metallic  salt,  except  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  jalapates 
are  amorphous. 

Barium-salts.  The  monoharyHc  salt,  C**H*BaO",  is  obtained  by  mixing  aqueous 
jalapic  add  with  a  slight  excess  of  baryta- water,  removing  the  excess  of  baryta  with 
carbonic  add,  then  warming  and  evaporating  the  filtrate.  It  resembles  the  triba- 
lytic  salt^  and  contains,  according  to  Mayer^s  analysis,  49*7  per  cent.  C,  7*6  H,  and 
8*6  Ba;  ihe  above  formula  requiring  49*4  C,  7*1  H,  and  8*3  Ba. 

The  tribarytic  salt,  C^H'^BaH)",  is  prepared  by  boiling  jalapin  for  4  .to  6  hours, 
with  2  pts.  hydrate  of  barium  and  4  pts.  water  (or  mixing  it  with  an  equal  weight  of 
hydrate  of  barium,  melted  for  half  an  hour  in  an  air-bath,  and  then  heated  with  water), 
and  passing  carbonic  add  through  the  boiling  solution,  which  is  then  filtered  and 
evaporated  down,  and  the  residue  dried  at  100^  m  a  current  of  air.  It  is  an  amorphous, 
neutral,  slightly-coloured  mass,  having  a  sL'ghtly  irritating,  bitter-sweet  taste.  It  melts 
at  100°,  and  decomposes  with  intumescence  when  strongly  heated.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  carbonic  add  (Mayer,  Spirgatis).  It 
contains,  according  to  Mayer,  42*1  per  cent.  Q,  6*0  H,  and  21*6  Ba,  the  preceding 
formula  requiring  43-2  C,  60  H,  and  21*8  Ba.  [Mayer's  formuU,  C^IP*Ba*0^, 
requires  42*4  C,  5*9  H,  and  21*3  Ba.] 

A  salt  of  intermediate  composition,  perhaps  the  dibarytic  salt^  appears  also  to  be 
formed  under  certain  drcumstances  (Mayer). 

JaUtpate  of  feirti— >Becently-predpitated  hydrate  of  lead  dissolves  in  boiling  aqueous 
jalapic  acid,  forming  an  amorphous,  easily  soluble  salt.  When  the  aqueous  acid  is 
boiled  for  a  long  time  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  lead,  a  gummy,  tumi^ed,  basic  salt  is 
formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous 
add  gives  no  predpitate  wiUi  neutral  acetate  of  lea^  but  copious  white  flakes  with  the 
bade  acetate  (Mayer,  Spirgati  s).  Ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead,  or  the  basic  acetate 
throws  down,  from  the  aqueous  acid,  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which  may  be  purified  by 
repeated  solution  in  acetic  acid,  precipitation  with  ammonia,  and  washing.  After  being 
dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  does  not  lose  weight  at  130^  (Keller).  It  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Keller's  analysis,  31*1  per  cent,  lead;  the  formula  C^H'^PbK)" requires 
29*1  per  cent    Keller's  salt  probably  contained  excess  of  base. 

Alpl&a-Jalaple  aeid.  O^H^O".  (W.  Mayer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  155.)— 
When  dilute  aqueous  jalapic  add  is  boiled  for  not  too  long  a  time  with  hydrochloric 
or  dilute  sulphuric  add,  one  part  of  the  jalapic  add  is  completely  converted  into 
jalapinol  and  sugar,  another  smaller  part  into  alph^jalapic  acid,  which,  on  cooling, 
separates  out,  with  the  jalapinol,  as  a  soft,  brown,  semi-crystalline  mass.  By  boiling 
this  mass  with  baryta-water,  removing  the  jalapinolate  of  barium  which  separates  on 
cooling,  and  concentrating  the  mother-liquor,  white  silky  needles  of  alph^alapic  acid 
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are  obtained,  while  jalapinate  of  barium  remains  in  solution.  The  needles  aire  puri- 
fied by  recrystalliflation  from  water ;  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  decomposed 
by  acetic  acid ;  and  the  alphajalapic  add,  which  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  is  collected 
and  purified  by  washing,  recrystallisinff  from  water,  addulation  with  acetic  add,  solu- 
tion m  alcohol,  and  precipitation  with  hot  water. 

Alphajalapic  acid  forms  white,  fiexible  needles,  exhibiting  a  silky  lustre  under 
water,  melting  below  80^  to  a  pale  yellow  thin  oil,  and  forminff  a  czystalline  solid  on 
cooling.  It  has  no  smell,  but  an  irritating  taste,  with  sweetish  after-taste,  and  is 
feebly  acid.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  boiling  water,  easily  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  ^  f 

When  the  barium-salt  (or  the  acid  itself)  is  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  with  frothing, 
and  gives  off  a  brown  acid  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  partly  in  the  crystalline 
form.  When  treated  with  dilute  acids,  or  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  or  melted  with 
htfdrate  of  potassium,  it  exhibits  the  same  reactions  as  jalapic  acid.  In  the  decompo- 
sition with  dilute  adds,  however,  only  4  at.  sugar  are  formed  to  ^1  at  jalapinol,  whereas 
jalapic  acid  (p.  437)  yields  6  at.  sugar: 

2C»H»«0'»  +   6H«0     -     C«H"0'  +   4C*H>«0«. 

Alphcff'aiapate  of  barium,  prepared  as  above,  forms  white,  glittering,  brittle,  crystal- 
line needles,  having  a  sweetish  irritating  taste,  and  melting  easily,  without  loss  of 
water,  to  a  thin  oil,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohoL  It  contains  10*5  per  cent,  barium, 
corresponding  with  the  formula  C^H^aO",  which  requires  10*4  per  cent,  barium. 

JAXAPZV.  C*«H'«0>^  (J.Johnston,  PhiL  Trans.  1840,  p.  342;  Phil.  Mag. 
[3],  xvii.  183.— A.  Kayser,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li  101.-— W.  Mayer,  ibid.  xcv.  129.— 
OnJalapinfromscammony-resin:  Johnston, Phil. Trans.  1840,  p. 340. — ^Fr. Keller, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  dv.  63 ;  further,  with  altered  data,  ibid,  cix.  209.— Spirgatis,t^. 
cxvi  289.) 

This  substance  (Kayser' s  JPararhodcoreHn)o(XfJx^  in  the  root-stock  of  Convolvulus 
(or  Ipomaa)  oricaoensis,  the  jalap-stalks  or  Jalap-wood  of  commerce,  and  forms  the 
principal  portion  (soluble  in  ether)  of  the  jalap-resin  prepared  therefrom.  On  the 
resin  of  tuberose  jalap-root^  see  ii.  15. 

The  resin  of  jalap-stalks  has  been  examined  also  hy  Hanle  (Bepert.  xlviii.  365), 
and  Plane  he  (J.  rharm.  xxiv.  169).  According  to  Weppen  (N.  Br.  Arch.  Ixxxvii 
153),  it  resembles  the  resin  of  Convolvulus  arvensis,  which,  like  jalapin,  assumes  a  fine 
purple-red  colour,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  soluble  in  ether  (contrary  to  the  state- 
ment ofPlanche,  J.  Pharm.  xiii.  165,  who  found  it  insoluble  in  ether).  The  same 
resin  has  been  examined  b^  Chevallier  (J.  Pharm.  ix.  306).  The  resin  of  Convolvulus 
Soldanella  appears,  according  to  Planche,  to  be  freely  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  as 
also  the  portion  of  the  tuberose  palap-root  which  is  soluble  in  ether:  both  these 
resins  are  therefore,  perhaps,  jalapm. 

Commercial  scammony  resin,  from  Convolvulus  Scammonia,  was  described  some 
years  ago  by  Bouillon-Lagrange  andVogel;  also  by  Planche  (J.  Pharm.  xiii. 
165 ;  xviii.  183\  CI.  Marquart  (N.  Br.  Arch.  vii.  248 ;  x.  139)  described  the  resin 
obtained  from  the  root^  and  believed  he  had  separated  from  it  a  vegetable  base  {eonvot- 
vuline),  Johnston  recognised  the  similarity  between  scammonj-resin  and  the 
resin  of  the  jalap-stalks ;  Spirgatis  showed  that  scammonin,  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  former,  is  either  identical  with  jalapin,  or  differs  from  it  only  in  so  far  that,  when . 
decomposed  by  adds,  it  at  once  yields  scammonolic(jalapinolic)  add ;  whereas  jalapin, 
according  to  Mayer,  when  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  yields  at  first  jalapinol  (p.  439). 
These  statements  are,  perhaps,  better  founded  than  the  contrary  statements  of  Keller 
and  Ko8mann'(p.  440). 

According  to  Planche,  the  resin  of  Convolvulus  sepium,  and  according  toBoutron 
and  Charlard,  that  of  Conv,  Turvethum  {J.  Pharm.  viii.  131),  are  not  soluble  in 
ether,  and  may  thus  be  distinguishea  from  jalapin. 

In  what  follows,  the  statements  of  Kayser  and  Mayer  relate  to  jalapin  from  jalap- 
stalks  ;  those  of  Keller  and  Spirgatis,  to  that  from  scammony. 

Preparation, — a.  From  commerdal  Resina  Jalappee  ex  stipitibus.  To  a  solution  of 
the  resin  in  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  water  is  added,  until  it  becomes  sh'ghtly  turbid ; 
the  whole  is  repeatedlv  boiled  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the  still-coloured  filtrate  is 
.  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  «id  a  little  ammonia,  which  produces  a  smaU 
greenish-brown  precipitate.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead 
by  passing  sulphydric  acid  through  it,  then  heating  and  filtering ;  the  alcohol  is  again  dis- 
t^ed  off,  and  the  resineus  residue  repeatedly  kneaded  in  boiSng  water,  then  mssolved 
in  ether,  from  which  it  may  be  recovered  by  evaporation  (Mayer).  Or  the  alcoholic 
resin,  after  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  fr^eshly-pre- 
dpitated  bydrated  oxide  of  lead ;  the  lead  is  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphydric 
add ;  and  the  resin  is  three  times  separated  by  water  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  then 
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well  boiled  in  water  and  disaoWed  in  ether  (Ma^er).  Kayser  exhausts  the  root  with 
alcohol ;  evaporates  the  tincture ;  washes  the  resinous  residue  with  hot  water,  dissolves 
it  in  alcohol,  and  treats  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal ;  distils  off  the  alcohol ; 
boils  the  residue  again  with  water ;  and  dries  it  over  a  water-bath.  Johnston  ex- 
amined a  resin  that  was  obtained  either  by  dissolving  the  commercial  resin  in  ether 
and  evaporating  the  solution ;  or  by  exhausting  the  ground  root  of  commerce  with  hot 
alcohol,  evaporating  the  brown  tincture,  and  extracting  the  residue  with  ether ;  or  by 
extracting  chips  of  the  root  with  cold  alcohol,  evaporating,  boiling  the  residue  in 
water,  dissolving  the  resinous  residue  in  ether,  and  evaporating  the  solution. 

b.  From  Scamtnony, — Coarselv-powdered  scammony  is  exhausted  with  cold  alcohol 
(boiling,  according  to  Keller) ;  the  tincture  is  diluted  with  water  till  it  becomes  turbid, 
decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  and  filtered ;  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  dis- 
tilled off;  and  the  residue  mixed  with  water  is  heated  in  a  water-bath,  till  the  whole 
of  the  alcohol  is  driven  o%  after  which  the  resin  is  treated  for  a  Ions  time  in  a  water- 
batb,  with  firequently-renewed  hot  water,  and  at  last  dried  up.  The  residue  may  be 
dissolved  in  ether  and  recovered  by  evaporation.     (S p i r  ga t i s.) 

The  jalapin  (obtained  according  to  a  or  6)  still  contains  a  smaU  quantity  of  a  volatile 
acid  (valerianic  add,  according  to  Keller),  which  cannot  be  completely  removed  even 
by  yetj  long  washing.  It  betrays  itself  bv  the  smell  which  the  jalapin  emits  when  it 
is  converted  by  bases  into  jalapic  acid,  and  the  resulting  solution  supersaturated  with 
a  mineral  acid.  Keller  regards  this  acid,  the  bulk  of  which  passes  off  in  the  water 
used  in  washing  the  jalapin,  as  an  essential  product  of  the  decomposition  of  scammony ; 
whereas  Mayer  and  Spirgatis  regard  it  as  a  mere  contamination. 

Properties. — Jalapin  is  a  colourless,  amorphous  resin,  translucent  when  in  thin 
plates ;  at  100°  it  becomes  brittle,  and  may  be  rubbed  down  to  a  white  powder.  It 
soften  at  123^,  and  melts  at  150°  to  a  transparent^  colourless,  or  pale-yellow  syrup.  It 
is  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  in  alcoholic  solution  it  gives  a  scarcely  perceptible  acid  re- 
action (Mayer,  Spirgatis).  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water^  but  dissolves  ve^ 
easily  and  without  decomposition  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  ether,  and  chloroform,  it 
dissolves  also  in  bengene,  oU  of  turpentine,  and  petroleum. 

The  composition  of  jalapin  dried  at  100°,  or  in  a  vacuum  at  common  temperatures, 

is  shown  by  the  following  analyses. 
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Johnston  found  in  the  resin  obtained  from  jalap-stalks,  55-76  to  56*65  per  cent.,  in 
scammony-resin  54  06  to  55*32  per  cent,  carbon.    Keller  gires  the  formula  CP^I^^O^, 

Decompositions. — 1.  Jalapin  heated  above  127°  gives  off  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
the  form  of  a  volatile  compound,  which  contains  less  oxygen  than  the  residual  resin 
(Jobn%ton).  Jalapin  which  m^ts  at  150°,  becomes  brown  when  further  heated,  and 
acquires  a  pungent  empyreumatic  odour  (Spirgatis). — 2.  When  heated  on  platinum- 
foil,  it  takes  firo,  bums  with  a  bright  sooty  flame  and  empyreumatic  odour,  and  leaves 
charcoal. — 3.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution,  in  five  or 
ten  minutes,  acquiring  a  beautifol  purple  or  maroon-red  colour,  then  becoming  brown, 
and  finally  blade  On  standing,  or  after  dilution,  a  brown  resin  or  a  brown  tallowy 
body  separates  from  the  liquid,  while  sugar  remains  dissolved.  (Kayser,  Mayer, 
Spirsatis). — 4.  By  heating  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  jalapin  (even  that  which  has 
been  dissolved  in  alkalis  and  thereby  converted  into  jalapic  acid)  is  decomposed  into 
jalapinol  and  sugar  (Mayer).  When  jalapin  from  scammony  is  treated  in  the  same 
way,  jalapinolic  acid  is  obtained  in  place  of  jalapinol  (Spirgatis).  Formation  of 
jalapinol : 

2C»*H"0"  +   11H»0     *     C"H«0'  +  6C«H»K)«    (Mayer). 

Of  jalapinolic  add : 

C"H»«0"  +     5H«0     =     C»«H»0»  +   3C«H>H)«. 

If  pure  jalapin  (or  pure  jalapic  acid)  has  been  used,  no  other  bodies  are  produced  than 
those  just  mentioned  (Mayer,  Spirgatis).  According  to  Keller,  when  a  solution 
(alkaluie  or  alcoholic  ?)  of  scammonin  is  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  add  or  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  then  left  to  itself,  three  decomposition-products  result,  and 
the  formation  of  a  fourth  (formic  add  or  formic  aldehyde)  appears  probable  from  the 
formulae.  The  products  of  this  decom^ition  are — a.  A  neutral  body,  C^H^O*,  also 
separable  by  alkalis  into  scammonolic  acid  (jalapinolic  add),  and  an  afcohol,  C^H^O^. — 
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tf.  AmyUe  aldehyde,  which  passes  oyer  as  Talerianic  acid  when  scammony-tesin  is  boiled 
with  potash-ley,  and  then  with  dilnte  sulphuric  acid. — c,  A  carbo-hydrate,  C^^H*0^, 
which,  however,  is  conTorted  into  sagar  by  simple  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Keller  gives  the  equation : 

But,  according  to  Spirgatis,  the  neutral  body  a  must  be  regarded  as  eihyl-scammo- 
nolic  ether-:  m^peover,  the  valerianic  acid  is  obtained  only  frem  impure  scammonin. 
Kosmann  (J.  Pharm.  [8],  xxxviii.  83),  by  boiling  scammony-refdn  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  obtains  sugar  and  his  ecammaneol,  as  a  soft,  yellowish-white  substance, 
having  a  silky  lustre  and  acid  reaction,  and  separating  from  the  hot  alkaline  solution 
on  cooling.  He  calculates,  according  to  Johnston's  analysis  of  scammony-resin,  the 
formula  (^H*^0**  for  scammonin,  and  so  arrives  at  the  equation  of  decomposition : 

<3«H"0'«  +  5HK)     »  3C«H'«0«  +   C»*H»0«. 

— $.  When  jalapin  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis,  ammonia,  or 
baryta^water,  or  in  boiling  alkaline  carbonates,  water  is  assimilated,  and  jalapic  acid. 
Soluble  In  water,  is  formed  (M a y  e  r,  S  p  i  r  g a  t  i  s),  probably  thus : 

Bven  the  purest  Jalapin  ;)rields  also  traces  of  jalapinolic  acid  and  a  volatile  acid«  but  no 
sngar  (Mayer).  "Wnen  jalapin  is  melted  with  hydrate  of  sodium,  hydrogen  is  given 
ofS,  and  jalapinolic  and  oxalic  acids  are  formed  (Mayer).  Keller,  by  boiling  scam- 
monin with  alcoholic  potash,  obtained  dark  flakes  (on  account  of  impurities  in  the 
^Scammonin,  according  to  Spirgatis) ;  and  on  subsequently  adding  water  to  the  solution, 
the  compound,  C"£P*0,  was  precipitated  in  white  flakes,  while  valerate  of  potassium 
^remained  in  solution.  The  body,  0*'H**0,  regarded  by  Keller  as  an  alcohol,  is  likewise 
formed,  on  boiling  commercial  jalapin  (obtained  from  the  resin  of  jalap-stalks)  or 
scammony  with  baryta-water,  or  solution  of  potash ;  it  evaporates  with  the  water,  and 
separates  in  gelatinous  flakes  from  the  distillate.  At  40^  it  melts  to  an  oil,  cryst^Iises 
on  coolinfff  and  contains,  on  the  average,  78  per  cent.  C,  14*12  H,  and  7*88  O.  Keller 
1*egards  this  body  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  scammonin  (or  more  exactly 
of  the  neutral  body,  C^IP*0*  or  C^H'H)* ;  Spirgatis  regards  it  as  a  mixture  of  resins, 
since  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  obtained  on  distilling  me  impure  resin  with  water. 

^.  By  nitric  acid,  jalapin  is  at  flrst  decomposed  into  jalapinol  and  sugar,  and  these 
products,  when  further  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid,  are  converted  into 
ipoaueic  and  oxalic  acids  (Mayer).  A  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  does  not  colour 
jalapin ;  but,  in  presence  of  guaiac-resin,  a  green  colour  is  produced  (Bull,  Spirgatis). 
— 7.  "When  sulphurous  anhydride  is  passed  through  an  ammoniacal  alcoholic  solution 
of  scammony  resin,  silvery-shining  plates  are  separated,  containing  perhaps  an  aldehyde 
in  combination  with  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium.    (Keller.) 


WO&.  0«H«0'.  (W.  Mayer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  145.)— Jalapin 
and  jalapic  acid  are  resolved,  by  contact  with  mineral  acids,  slowly  at  ordinary,  more 
quickly  at  elevated  temperatures,  into  jalapinol  and  sugar  (pp.  437,  439).  Jalapinol 
and  sugar  were  also  produced,  in  one  instance,  when  aqueous  jalapic  acid  walb  left  for 
24  hours  in  contact  with  emulsion  of  almonds  at  36^  to  38^ ;  whereas,  in  a  second  expe- 
riment, pure  emulsin  did  not  eifect  the  decomposition,  perhaps  because  the  solution  was 
too  strongly  heated. 

To  prepare  jalapinol,  a  moderately  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  jalapic  acid  is 
mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  fuming  hydrochloric  add,  and  left  to  itself  for  days,  or  till 
the  dear  mixture  has  solidified  to  a  thick  crystalline  pulp ;  and  the  product,  after 
being  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  water,  is  repeatedly  mdted  under  warm  water,  and 
purified  by  rectystallisation  from  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoaL 

Jalapinol  forms  white,  cauliflower-like  crystals,  which  melt  at  62^  or  62-5^,  and 
solidify  at  69*5°  to  a  hard,  brittle,  crystalline  mass.  It  makes  grease-spots  on  paper; 
is  inodorous ;  has  an  irritating  taste,  and  weak  add  reaction.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether. 

In  contact  with  caustic  alkaUs,  aqueous  ammonia,  or  baryta,  it  is  converted^  with 
elimination  of  water,  into  a  salt  of  jalapinolic  acid : 

C«H«0'  +   2BaH0     -     2C"H«BaO«    +   3HK). 

JA&AVXWO&ZC  JLCZB.   C'^JEPK)*.     An  add£Toduced— I.  By  tn^ating  jalapinol 
with  caustic  alkalis, 
potassium  on^ 
nom  scammony, 
gatis.) 

Preparation,     1.  Jalapin  is  added  gradually  and  by  small  portions  to  hydrate  sf 
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sodium  melted  with  ^th  pt  of  water  (the  mass  then  frothing  xm  violently,  mying  off 
hydrogen  and  turning  brown) ;  the  mixture  is  heated  and  stirred  as  lon^  as  hydrogen 
continues  to  escape;  the  crumbling  light-yellow  mass  is  dissolved  in  water  after  cool- 
ing ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  alkali  is  neutralised  witb.  acid.    The  jalapinolate  of 
sodium,  which  se^Mirates  after  some  hours,  is  collected,  washed,  and  decomposed  by 
fusion  with  hot  aadulated  water ;  the  separated  add  is  again  repeatedly  melted  with 
pure  water,  then  dissolved  in  alcohol  ana  treated  with  animal  charcoal ;  the  somewhat 
concentrated  filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water ;  and  the  solid  acid 
which  separates  on  cooling  is  collected  (Maver).     From  the  mother-liquor  filtered 
from  the  jalapinolate  of  sodium,  excess  of  acid  still  separates  a  small  quantity  of  im- 
pure jalapinolic  acid  ^Mayer). — 2.  The  hot  aqueous  solution  of  jalapic  acid  (from 
Bcammony )  is  digested  in  the  water-bath  for  a  fortnight  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  the  tallowy  mass  which  separates  on  cooling,  is  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by 
washing  with  hot  water,  and  ciystaUised  from  ether  with  help  of  animal  charcoal 
(Spirgatis).~3.   Jalapin  from  scammony  is  added  to  boiling  baryta- water ;    the 
liquid  is  heated  till  the  whole  is  dissolved,  and  a  sample  of  the  Strate  is  not  rendered 
turbid,  either  by  water  or  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  solution,  after  filtration,  is 
mixed  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  ftmiing  hydrochloric  acid.     The  liquid  becomes 
turbid  in  about  20  hours,  and  solidifies  in  the  course  of  10  days  to  a  thick  pulp,  which 
is  Collected,  washed  with  cold  water,  remelted  with  hot  water,  and  reciystallised  four 
or  five  times  from  aqueous  alcohol. 

Properties,  Jalapinolic  add  forms  white  tufts  of  needles,  appearing  under  a  magni- 
fying power  of  300,  as  thin  4-sided  prisms.  It  melts  at  64^^  or  64*5°  {60^  to  61°, 
acoordmg  to  Keller,)  and  soUdifies  at  61*6°  or  62°  (Mayer),  at  50°  (Spirgatis), 
to  a  white  radio-crystaJline,  hard  and  brittle  mass.  It  makes-grease  spots  on  paper ; 
is  lighter  than  water;  inodorous,  but  has  an  irritating  taste  and  acid  reaction  (Mayer, 
Spirgatis).    It  is  insoluble  in  water ^  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

When  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  decomposes  with  intumescence,  emitting  a 
pungent  odour  which  attacks  the  eyes  and  throat — Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  ipomeic 
add  and  oxalic  add  (Mayer,  Spirgatis). 

Jalapin olates.  The  add  is  monobasic,  the  general  formula  of  its  neutral  salts 
bebg  C'*H»MO». 

Jalapinolate  of  Ammonium,  C»«H»(NH*)0«.C"H*K)«.  By  dissolving  jalapinol  or 
jalapinolic  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia,  an  opalescent  liquid  is  obtained  which  gives  off 
ammonia  when  evaporated,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  when  concentrated  to  a 
certain  point,  but  if  completely  evaporated,  leaver  an  amorphous  neutral  jelly  soluble 
in  water.  The  crystals  are  grouped  like  cauliflower-heads,  and  when  strongly  magni- 
fied, appear  as  long  colourless  needles.     (Mayer.) 

Jalapinolate  of  Barium^  C'*H"BaO',  is  obtained  by  precipitating  jalapinolate  of 
ammonium  with  chloride  of  barium,  or  by  boiling  jalapinol  or  alcoholic  jalapinolic 
acid  with  baryta,  and  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  in  microscopic,  thin,  white,  lustreless 
needles,  melting  to  a  colourless  liquid  when  heated.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold, 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  aqueous  alcohol.  (Mayer, 
Spirgatis.) 

Jakipinolate  of  ammonium  precipitates  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium, 

Jalapinolate  of  Copper,  a.  Bomc. — When  a  slightly  alkaline  aqueous  solution  of 
the  ammonium-salt  is  predpitated  with  cupric  acetate,  and  the  predpitate  is  washed 
and  dried  at  100°,  a  dark  blue-green,  amorphous,  very  loose  mass  is  obtained,  which 
melts,  without  loss  of  water,  to  a  dark  green  liquid,  and  solidifies  to  a  translucent 
brittle  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  nearly  soluble  in  alcohol,  contains  at  100°, 
18*75  per  cent,  cupric  oxide,  and  is  therefore  2C"H"CuO*.CuHO  (calc  18  24  per  cent. 
Cu«0).     (Mayer.) 

b.  Neutral. — C'*H^CuO*.  A  hot  aqueous  solution  of  jalapinolate  of  sodium  forms 
with  hot  aqueous  cupric  sulphate,  a  green-blue  predpitate,  which  dries  up  to  a  lieht 
blue-green  amorphous  powder,  melting  to  a  dark  green  liquid  when  heated.  (Spirgatis.) 
It  gave  by  analysis  13'24  per  cent.  Ou*0,  the  formula  requiring  13*28  per  cent. 

Jalapinolate  of  ammonium  precipitates  iron-salts, 

Jalapinolate  of  Lead,  C**H"PbO*,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  alcoholic  jalapinolic 
add  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  washing  the  white 
amorphous  predpitate  with  dilute  alcohol  and  water.  It  sinters  together  to  an  opaque 
mass  at  120°.    It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL 

Jalapinolate  of  Potassium  is  obtained  -by  dissolving  jalapinol  in  boiling  aqueous 
potash.  The  solution  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  pulp,  which,  after  washing; 
and  reoystallisation  from  water  or  alcohol,  forms  slender,  white,  silky  needles,  melting 
without  decomposition  when  heated.  It  is  neutral,  forms  an  opalescent  solution  with 
water,  even  when  free  alkali  is  present^  and  is  soluble  in  alcoh(M. 

Jalapinolate  of  Silver,  CH^AgO*.    The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  add  neutralised 
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with  ammonia  is  piedpitated  by  a  warm  solution  of  nitrate  of  BilTer,  in  flakes  which 
have  a  scarcely  perceptible  aystalline  character.    (Keller.) 

Jalapinolate  of  Sodium^  C^'H'NaO',  ezystallifies  in  slender  dazzling-white  tofts 
of  needles,  which  form  a  turbid  solution  with  a  small  quantify  of  hot  water,  a  dear 
neutral  solution  with  a  larger  quantity,  and  are  likewise  soluble  in  alcohoL  (S  p  i  r g  a  t  i  s. ) 

J'alapiBoUo  Bflier,  C'^H^*  »  C**BP(C>H^)0'.  ScammmoUo  ether'-^When 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  jalapinolic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  the  resulting  liquid  is  mixed  with  water,  a  yellow  oil  separates,  which  must  be 
washed,  after  sohdifieation,  with  cold  alcohol,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  after  it  has  separated  out  on  cooling,  repeatedly  precipitated 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  scammony  resin, 
by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  the  alcofaoUc  solution.    (Spirgatis.) 

YAAPAXTB.  A  cupriferous  silTer-glance  from  Jalpa  in  Mexico.  It  has  a 
blackish  lead-grey  colour,  is  malleable  like  ordinary  silver-glance,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  6*877  to  6*890.  According  to  an  analysis  by  R.  Bichter,  it  contains 
14*36  per  cent,  sulphur,  71*51  silver,  13*12  copper,  and  0*79  iron,  agreeing  nearly  with 

the  formula,!^^ I *S.    (Br eithaupt,  Jahresber.  1868,  p.  682). 

JAMAJECm.  An  alkaloid  said  to  be  contained  in  the  bark  of  Geojfroya  inermiSy 
a  leguminous  tree  growing  in  Jamaica  and  in  Surinam.  (Huttenschmidt^  Ckiger^s 
Mag.  Pharm.  Sept.  1824.~Winckler,  Phazm.  Centr.  1840,  p.  120.) 

YAMaBOWZTB.  A  sulphantimonite  of  lead  occurring  in  trimetric  crystals. 
ooP  :  ooP  «  101°  20',  and  78°  40'.  Observed  planes  ooP,  ooPoo .  Cleavage  basal, 
very  distinct ;  parallel  to  ooP  and  oof^oo  less  distinct.  Sometimes  capillary ;  also  massive 
wim  columnar  stracture ;  particles  delicate,  straight  and  parallel  or  divergent.  Hard- 
ness »  2  to  2*6.  Spedfic  gravity  »  5*5  to  5*8  (Hai dinger).  Lustre  metallic. 
Colour  and  streak  steel-grey.     Opaque.    Sectile. 

When  heated  in  an  open  tube,  it  gives  off  dense  white  fumes  of  antimonious  oxide  ; 
on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  fuses  readily,  and  passes  off  almost 
wholly  in  fumes. 

Analyses, — a,  &om  Cornwall,  mean  of  three  analyses  by  H.  Bose  (Pogg.  Ann.  Tiii. 
99). — b.  from  Estremadura,  by  Schafgotsch  (ibid.uaym.  403).— c.  inm.  Tuscany, 
byBeehi  (SiU.  Am.  J.  [2]  xiv.  60).-^  from  Arany,  Idka,  by  Lowe  (Haidingers 
BerichU,  i.  62). 
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These  analyses  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Jamesonite  is  an  isomorphoas  mixture  of 
sulphantimonite  of  lead  2Pb*S.Sb^,  with  the  corresponding  compounds  of  iron  (copper, 
zinc,  and  silver).    Such  a  mixture  of  one  molecule  of  the  iron-salt  and  three  molecules 

of  the  lead-salt,  viz.  2Fe«aSb«S».3(2Pb«S.Sb«S»)  or  (FePb«S&)»S»  would  contain  21*64 
per  cent  S,  32*66  8b,  4202  Pb,  and  3*79  Fe. 

Jamesonite  occurs  principally  in  Cornwall,  associated  with  quartz  and  minute  crystals 
of  boumonite ;  occasionally  also  in  Siberia,  Hungary,  Spain,  and  Brazil.  (Dana,  ii.  75 ; 
Bammelsberg,  p.  68). 

JAVOHZC  ACZB.  CH'^O*.  An  acid  produced  by  exposing  to  the  air  a  solu- 
tion of  catechin  in  caustic  potash.  The  liquid  slowly  blackens,  and  on  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  black  precipitate  of  japonic  acid  is  produced.  The  acid  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  forms  with  potash,  a  black  salt  which  produces 
black  precipitates  with  metallic  solutions.    (S  van  berg,  Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  xxiv.  215.) 

JAJMIZOSZTB.  A  variety  Of  galena^  crystallised  in  octahedrons.  Specific  gravity 
6932. 
9£kMOOV.    Syn.  with  Ziboon. 

JASOaZTfl.  A  native  ferrofio-potassic  sulphate  &om  Baranco  Jaroso  near  Siena 
Amagrera  in  Spain.  CrystaUises  in  yellowish  rhombohedrons  with  basal  cleavage. 
(Dana,  iL  389.) 

JA8PBB.  A  sub-species  of  quartz  of  which  the  following  varieties  are  enume- 
rated by  Jameson. 

1.  E^fifpiian  jasper,  which  is  red  or  brown.  The  first  is  flesh-red,  blood-red,  yellow 
and  brown,  in  ring-shaped  delineations,  in  roundish  pieces,  dull,  with  conchoi'dal  frac- 
ture ;  feebly  tran^ucent  on  the  edges ;  hard,  easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity,  2*63. 
It  is  found  imbedded  in  red  day-ironstone  at  Baden,  and  is  cut  into  ornaments. 
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The  broum  variety  has  its  various  shades  of  colour  disposed  in  concentric  stripes, 
alternating  with  black  stripes.  It  occurs  in  the  sands  of  Egypt,  in  spheroidal  masses, 
with  glimmering  lustre.  Fracture  oonchoi'dal.  Feebly  translucent  on  the  edges.  As 
hard  as  horn-stone.    Specific  gravity  2'6.    Infusible.    It  is  cut  into  ornaments. 

2.  Striped  jfuper.  Colours  grey,  green,  yellow,  red,  arranged  in  stripes,  in  flamed 
or  spotted  deHneations.  Massive,  in  whole  beds.  DulL  Fracture  conchoidaL  Opaque. 
Less  hard  than  Egyptian  jasper;  rather  easily  fransible.  Specific  gravity  2*5.  It 
occurs  in  secondary  clay-poqphyry  in  the  Pentland  hills,  and  near  Friburg  in  Saxony. 
It  receives  a  fine  polish. 

3.  P(»velttin  j£uper.  Colours  grey,  blue*  yellow,  generally  of  one  colour,  or  with 
clouded  delineations.  Massive,  and  cracked  in  all  directions.  Lustre  glistening.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal.  Opaque.  Easiiy  frangible,  and  not  veiy  hard.  Specific  gravity,  2*5, 
fuses  into  a  white  or  grey  glass.  It  is  always  found  along  with  burnt  day  and  earth 
slags.  According  to  Werner,  it  is  slate-day  converted  into  a  kind  of  porceiain,  by  the 
heat  of  a  pseudo- volcano  from  beds  of  burning  coal.  It  is  found  on  Uie  coast  of  Fife- 
shire,  in  Shropshire,  and  Warwickshire,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  immense 
beds  of  coal  appear. 

4.  Common  jasper.  Colours  red  and  brown.  Massive.  Lustre,  from  shining  to  dull. 
Fracture  conchoiaal  Opaque.  Hard  in  a  low  degree ;  rather  easily  frangible.  Specific 
gravity  2*6.  Infusible  berore  the  blowpipe,  becoming  at  last  white.  It  occurs  princi- 
pally in  veins  as  a  constituent  of  agate.  It  is  found  in  the  Pentland  hills,  and  in  trap 
and  transition  rocks  in  Ayrshire  and  Dumfriesshire. 

5.  Agate  J€Lsper,  Colours  JvellowiBh-  and  reddish-white.  Massive,  dulL  Fracture 
flat,  conchoidal.  Opaque.  Bather  hard.  It  occurs  in  layers  in  agate-baUs  in  many 
places.  U. 

The  iaspis  of  the  ancients,  whence  our  word  jasper  is  derived,  appears  to  have  in- 
duded  the  green  or  blue  variety,  together  with  some  other  stones  not  of  the  jasper 
kind. 


■  A  genus  of  euphorbiaceous  plants,  some  of  which  contain  in- 
tensely poisonous  juices :  the  seeds  of  several  speaes  yield  fixed  oil. 

The  kernels  of  the  seeds  otJatropha  Curcas  were  found  by  Arnaudon  and  Ubal- 
dini  (Cimento,  vii.  431)  to  contam  7*2  per  cent,  water,  87*6  oil,  55*3  sugar,  starch, 
albumin,  casein  and  inorganic  matters.  The  kernels  yielded  4*8  per  cent,  ash,  and 
4*2  per  cent  nitrosen ;  the  kernels  and  husks  tt^eUier,  6  per  cent,  ash  and  2*9  per  cent 
nitrogen.  The  oil  yielded  bv  saponification,  glycerin,  and  an  add  which,  as  well  as 
the  unsaponified  oil,  produced  octylic  alcohol  by  distillation  with  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium. 

The  oil  of  the  fruit  of  Jatropha  glauca  and  of  J,  glanduhsa  is  yellow,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0*963  and  solidifies  at  5°.     (J.  Lepine,  J.  Fharm.  [3]  xl.  16.) 

The  root  of  Jatropha  Manihot  contains  a  hu^  quantity  of  starch,  which  when  freed 
from  the  poisonous  juice  of  the  plant  by  washing  and  torrefaction,  constitutes  arrow- 
root (i.  359.) 

JBnBSSOVXm.  A  dark-green,  crystallised,  foliated  variety  of  augite,  con- 
taining zinc,  from  Mine  Hill,  Franklin,  New  Jersey.  Specific  gravity  8*6.  Formula 
(Ca;  Fe;  Mg;  Zn)ffSiO*. 

JSXABTXra.  An  altered  form  of  garnet,  said  to  occur  in  rhombic  prisms  with 
angles  of  60°,  the  supplement  of  which,  120°,  is  the  angle  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron. 
Specific  gravity  ■■  3*741.  Hardness  above  7.  Occurs  as  a  yellowish,  slightly-greenish 
incrustation,  and  is  compact  in  its  texture.  Composiiion,  according  to  Wright 
(J.  Geol.  Soc  DubUn,  v.  119),  38*09  SiO«,  33-41  Fe*0",  28  61  Ca«0  =.(100*11),  which 
if  a  small  part  of  the  iron  is  regarded  as  protoxide,  gives  the  formula  of  garnet. 
(Dana,  ii  194). 

TWEntMMMOTWTTM  or  J  fl  W  KBXVO W  1T&  A  variety  of  vesuvian  from 
Finland,  containing,  according  to  Ivanhoff,  37*41  SiO*  34*20  Ca^O,  20*00  AlH)',  4*60 
FeK),  1*16  KK),  and  1*70  Na*0  (»  99*07).  It  is  usually  yellowish-brown,  but  some- 
times colourless.    (Dana^  iL  506.) 

Syn.  with  Htdbophitb  (p.  212). 

An  alkaloid  discovered  by  E.  Simon  (Pogg.  Ann.  xli.  569),  in  the 
root  of  white  heUebore  (  Veratrwj^  album)  in  which  it  exists,  together  with  veratrine. 
It  is  extracted  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
add  and  predpitating  with  carbonate  of  sodium.  The  predpitate  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  the  solution  decolorised  with  charcoal,  and  the  alcohol  removed  by  distillation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  residue  then  solidifies  in  a  cnrstalline  mass,  from  which  the 
veratrine*  being  uncrystallisable,  may  bei«almost  entirely  removed  by  submitting  it  to 
pressure,  moistening  the  resulting  cake  with  alcohol,  and  pressing  again.    In  this 
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manner  jervine  is  obtained  nearly  pore.  A  further  quantity  may  be  obtained,  in  the 
form  of  sulphate,  by  OTaporatin j;  to  dryness  the  expressed  liquid,  which  contains  both 
jerrine  ancf  yeratiine,  and  treatmg  the  residue  with  dilute  siUphuric  acid,  which  takes 
up  sulphate  of  yeratrine,  and  leaves  sulphate  of  jervine. 

Jervine  is  colourless  and  aystalline ;  gives  off  6'9  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation 
(2  at),  at  100°,  and  melts  at  a  higher  temperature  to  a  colourless  oil,  which  decom- 
poses when  heated  above  200^.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia. 

According  to  Will's  analysis  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  zxxv.  116),  it  contains  74*91 — 
74*56  per  cent,  carbon,  9*67 — 974  hydrogen,  and  6*38  nitrogen,  whence  Will  deduced 
the  formula  C^H**N^O^  for  which  Gerhardt  substituted  C^H^JPO^  or  C*»H*«NH)« 
(calculation  74*7  ver  cent.  C,  9*6  H,  6*7  N,  and  10- 1  O). 

Jervine  gives  off  ammonia  when  fused  with  potash. 

Acetate  of  jervine  is  soluble  in  water.  The  sulphatef  nitrate,  and  hydroehlorate  are 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in  mineral  acids.  The  chloroplatinate  forms  light 
yellow  flakes  which  give  by  analysis  14*66 — 14*33  per  cent.  pktiBum,  the  formula 
C"*H*«N*0«.HCI.PtCl*  requiring  14*3  per  cent 

TBT*  A  variety  of  bituminous  coal,  resembling  cannel  coal,  but  blacker,  and  with 
a  stronger  lustre.  Specific  gravity  1*3.  It  occurs,  together  with  lignite,  in  beds,  in 
floetz,  trap,  and  limestone  rocks,  and  in  bituminous  sh^e.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  Isles  of  Skye  and  Faroe,  in  Hessia,  Bavaria,  Bohemia, 
and  Styria.    It  is  used  for  fuel  and  for  making  various  ornamental  articles. 

It  is  the  Gagates  of  Bioscorides  and  Pliny,  a  name  derived  from  the  river  Gagas,  in 
Syria,  near  the  mouth  of  which  it  was  found.  U. 

Syn.  with  JEFBBiNOFFrrE. 

Native  uranous  sulphate.    See  Ubanium. 

90BVXT1I.    Syn.  with  Tusqtjois. 

JVOKjBJrBXV.  A  substance  contained  in  the  juice  expressed  from  the  green  shell 
of  the  walnut  {Juglans  regia).  The  fresh  juice  is  nearly  limpid,  has  a  rough  bitter 
taste,  turns  brown  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  then  loses  its  strong  taste.  By 
prolonged  contact  wiUi  the  air,  it  deposits  brown  tasteless  flocks,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  the  juice  at  the  same  time  losing  its  bitterness.  The  fresh  juice  reduces 
iion-salts ;  the  browned  juice,  when  mixed  with  potash,  precipitates  ferrous  sulphate, 
losing  its  colour  at  the  same  time.  With  nitrate  of  silver  it  forms  a  precipitate 
which  blackens  rapidly,  and  contains  metallic  silver. 

The  extract  of  green  walnut  shells  consists  of  impure  juglandin.  It.  is  used  as  a 
remedy  in  cutaneous  and  sciophulous  diseases,  also  for  dyeing  the  hair  black.  {Gerh. 
Traiti,  iv.  307). 

JimXPBB-  The  berries  of  the  juniper  (Juniperue  communis),  which  are  used  for 
flavouring  gin,  and  in  the  form  of  aqueous  decoction,  also  in  medicine  as  a  diuretic^ 
contain,  according  to  Trommsdorff,  1*0  per  cent  essential  oil  of  juniper,  4*0  wax,  10*0 
resin,  33*8  sugar,  together  with  acetate  and  malate  of  calcium,  7  '0  gum  and  vegetable 
salts,  36*0  w(^y  flbre,  and  12*9  water. 

The  essential  oil  of  juniper ,  obtained  by  distilling  the  berries  with  water,  has  the 
composition  and  vapour-density  of  oil  of  turpentine  (CH'*);  boils  at  160^;  turns  the 

Elane  of  polarisation  to  the  left,  but  less  strongly  than  oil  of  .turpentine.  It  is  very 
ttle  soluble  in  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength.  It  does  not  form  a  solid  camphor  with 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  after  the  complete  absorption  of  the  gas,  a  liquid  is  formed 
which  appears  .to  contain  3C»»H>«.2HCl. 

The  old  and  moist  essence  deposits  ci^stals  which  appear  to  be  identical  with  hydrate 
of  turpentine.    It  is  acid  and  contains  lormic  acid. 

By  distilling  unripe  juniper-berries  with  salt-water,  Blanchet  obtained  another  oil, 
which  boiled  at  206^,  but  appeared  to  have  the  same  composition  as  that  just  described 
{Gerh,  TraiU,  iil  637). 

Spathic  iron  ore. 
Syn.  with  Bbookitb. 

K       • 

A  variety  of  pyrosclerite  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  chromium.     (See  pTROSCLBHrra.) 


L    A  substance  contj^ned  in  the  root  of  Kampferia  Oalanga. 
It  may  be  extracted  by  ether,  together  nath  a  brown,  viscid,  aromatic  substance,  which 
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may  be  removed  by  diBsolTing  the  product  several  times  in  alcohol,  the  brown  sub- 
stance separating  &!St  when  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate. 

Kiempieride  crystallises  in  yellowish  nacreous  laminsB,  without  taste  or  smelL  It 
melts  at  a  temperature  above  100^,  dissolves  in  25  pts.  of  ether  at  15^,  is  less 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  warm  acetic  acid, 
and  the  solution  yields  with  ammonia  a  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  that  reagent. 
Stdphuric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  fine  bluish-green  colour.  Caustic  potash  dissolves  it 
with  yellow  colour ;  carbonate  of  potassium  with  efiervescence. 

Ksempferide  gave  by  analysis  (calculated  with  the  old  atomic  weight  of  carbon) 
65-3  per  cent  C,  4*3  H  and  30-4  O.     (Brandes,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  xx^i.  312.) 

KAUSACCHABZO  JLCIB.     Syn.  with  Glucic  Acm  (ii.  848.) 

XAXilVIiOTZTB.  A  name  given  by  Shepard  (SilL  Am.  J.  [2],  xii.  210)  to 
some  small  black-brown  crystals  m>m  Haddam,  Gonnecticati  regurded  by  him  as  s 
new  mineraL    Dana,  however,  regards  them  as  gameta 

XAMA&A.  A  substance  obtained  fiom  the  firuit  of  BotUeria  Hnctoria,  and  used 
as  an  anthelmintic  (see  Rottlbbia.). 

I    Arsenical  Manganese.    (See  MjlNOAitbsb.) 

The  Chinese  name  of  porcelain  day  (i.  1024). 

A  variety  of  calamine  containing  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  ferrous 
oxide.    The  angle  of  the  rhombohedron  B  :  B  is  107^  7  (Breithaupt). 

■LASBKZWZTB.  An  oxysulphide  of  bismuth  occurring,  together  with  telluric 
silver,  in  the  Sawodinsk  mine  in  the  Altai.  It  forms  crude  Tumps,  having  a  metallic 
aspect,  a  decidedly  crystalline  fracture  with  prevailing  cleavage  in  one  direction,  strong 
metallic  lustre  on  the  fractured  surface,  and  lead-grey  colour.  Hardness  »  2 ;  specific 
gravitv  «>  6*60.  On  treati|^  the  pulverised  mineral  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  small 
quantity  of  admixed  bismutite  (i.  5d7)  dissolves  and  pure  karelinite  remains  undissolved. 
The  latter  heated  in  a  test-tube  gives  off  sulphurouoilmhydride,  but  no  free  sulphur, 
and  forms  a  grey  slag^  from  which  globules  of  metallic  bismuth  ooee  out ;  heated  m  an 
open  tube,  it  uso  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  leaves  a  metallic  regulus  sur- 
rounded by  a  brown  easily-fusible  oxide.  Nitric  acid  eanly  decomposes  the  mineral, 
with  separation  of  sulphur.  The  mineral  gives  bv  analysis  91*26  per  cent  bismuth, 
3*53  sulphur,  and  5*21  oxygen,  agreeing  with  the  formula  Bi^SO'  or  Bi^3iK>*. 
(B.  Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  448.) 

See  Cabphoutb  (i.  806). 

See  Cabphosidbiute  (i.  807). 

Syn.  with  Axchyobitb  (i.  295). 

The  root  of  Piper  methysticum  (Forster).  When  dried  be- 
tween 110^  and  120^,  it  leaves  a  residue  amounting  to  85  per  cent :  after  exhaustion 
with  alcohol  and  with  water,  it  leaves  75  per  cent,  of  residue  containing  26  pts.  woody 
fibre  and  49  starch.  By  exhausting  the  root  with  alcohd  of  80  per  cent,  an  extract 
having  a  peculiar  smell  and  taste  is  obtained,  the  solution  of  which  in  warm  alcohol 
deposits  needle-shaped  ciystals,  while  a  resin  remains  dissolved. 

The  crystalline  substance  called  methysticin,  forms,  when  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation,  small  white  silky  needles,  destitute  of  taste  and  smeU.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether;  reacts  neutral;  melts  at  130^,  and 
decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat ;  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  with  orange-yellow  colour, 
by  pure  sulphuric  acid  with  violet  colour.  It  yields  by  analysis  62*03  per  cent  carbon, 
6*10  hydrogen,  and  1*12  nitrogen. 

The  resin  kawin,  contained,  together  with  mvristicin,  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
the  root,  is  a  soft  greenish-yellow  substance,  whicn  has  a  strong  aromatic  taste  and 
odour,  melts  at  50^,  decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat»  and  produces  a  deep  red  colour 
with  sulphuric  acid.  100  pts.  of  kawa-root  contain  15  pts.  water,  26  woody  fibre, 
49  starch,  1  methysticin,  2  acrid  aromatic  resin,  3  extractive  and  gummy  matter, 
1  chloride  of  potassium,  and  3  magnesia,  silica,  alumina,  and  fetric  oxide.  (Gobley, 
J.  Pharm.  [3],  xxxvii.  19.— O'Borke,  Compt  rend.  L  498.) 

XJL'WAXVa  A  crystallisable  non-azotised  substance,  from  kawa-root ;  it  contain 
65*85  per  cent  carbon  and  5*64  hydrogen.    (Cuzert,  Compt  zend.  L  436 ;  lii.  206.) 

The  resin  of  kawa-root    (See  above.) 

ZS.    Barbadoes  tar.    (See  Bitumbn.) 
Syn.  with  Yttrotitanite. 
Incinerated  sea-weed  (See  Sba-wbbd.) 

A  hydrated  su^hate  of  aluminum  from  near  Eonigsbeig 
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in  Hungaiy,  having  the  same  composition  as  alunogen  (L  161).    It  oceors  in  crystal- 
line crusts,  and  six-sided  tables  of  the  monocUnic  ^stem,  with  two  angles  of  92°,  and 
fonr  of  134^.     Specific  gravity  »   1*6  to  1*7.    Contains  14*30  per  cent  alumina,         \ 
2*15  ferrous  oxide,  36*75  sulphuric  anhydride,  44*60  water,  and  2-01  insoluble  matter         ^' 
(  B  99-81),  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  A1*(S0^)M8H'0.  ' 

Syn.  with  CAsanrmN  (i.  804). 

or  Horn-silver.    Native  chloride  of  silver  (See  Silver). 

(ITB,   Cenuine,  or  Hom-Uad.     A  native  compound  of  chloride  and 
carbonate  of  lead.    (See  Lead.) 

Syn.  with  Eerabgtbitb. 

(Coccui  iliciSf  Ian.)  is  an  insect-found  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  On  account  of  their  figure,  these  insects  were  a  long  time  taken  for 
the  seeds  of  the  tree  on  which  the^  live :  whence  they  were  called  grains  of  kermes. 
They  also  bore  the  name  of  vermillion. 

To  dye  spun  worsted  with  kermes,  it  is  first  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  water  with  bran, 
then  two  hours  in  a  firesh  bath  with  one-fifth  of  Eoman  alum  and  one-t-enth  of  tartar, 
to  which  sour  water  is  commonly  added ;  after  which  it  is  taken  out,  tied  up  in  a  linen 
bag,  and  carried  to  a  cool  place,  where  it  is  left  some  days.  To  obtain  a  full  ooloui^ 
as  much  kermes  as  equals  three-fourths,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  weight  of  the  wool,  is 

Sut  into  a  warm  bath,  and  the  wool  is  put  in  at  the  first  boiling.    As  cloth  is  more 
ense  than  wool,  either  spun  or  in  the  fieece,  it  requires  one-fourth  less  of  the  salts  in 
the  boiling,  and  of  kermes  in  the  bath. 

The  colour  that  kermes  imparts  to  wool  has  much  less  bloom  than  the  scarlet  made 
with  cochineal ;  whence  the  latter  has  generally  been  preferred,  since  the  art  of  height- 
ening its  colour  by  means  of  solution  of  tin  has  been  Known.  U. 

MMSaSMB,  MUM  Mini Xit  Amorphous  trisulphide  of^timony.  (See  Ainncoinr, 
Sulphides  of,  i.  330.)  ^ 

MMMBSira  or  MMBMMBOWKMm  Sed  Antimony,  Antimony-blende,  Pyran- 
timonite,  PyroeiiUriie,  Bothapieee^laneerz.  A  native  oxysulphide  of  antimony,  oc- 
curring in  monodinic  crystals,  cleaving  parallel  to  the  base ;  usually  in  tufts  of  capillary 
crystalB,  consisting  of  elongated,  slender,  six-sided  prisms.  Hardness  »  1  to  1*6. 
Specific  gravity  «  4*5  to  4'6.  Lustre,  adamantine,  inclining  to  metallic.  Colour, 
cheny-rS.  Streak,  biownish-red.  Feebly  translucent  Sectile.  Thin  leaves  6%htly 
flexible.  Contains  74*45 — 76*66  antimony,  5-29—4*27  oxygen,  and  20*49  su^hur 
(H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  iii  453),  answering  to  the  formula  SVOS'  or  Sb20«.2Sb«S«. 
before  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal,  it  fuses  readily,  and  is  at  last  entirely  volatilised.  In 
nitric  acid  it  becomes  covered  with  a  white  coating. 

This  mineral,  which  results  from  the  alteration  of  native  sulphide  of  antimony,  occurs 
in  veins  in  quartz,  accompanying  ney  and  white  antimony,  at  Malaekn  near  Posing, 
in  Hungary,  at  Braunsdoff  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  and  at  Allemont  in  Dauphiny. 
(Dana^  ii.  141.)  •» 

See  Cbboutb  (i.  836). 

iTOiras*    See  Acetones  (i.  31). 

XBATA.  The  bark  of  the  Cdil-cedra  (Khaya  unegalensia  or  Stoietenia  Senegal- 
ensis),  used  in  Senegal  as  a  remedy  against  fever,  contains  a  bitter  principle,  cail- 
cedrin,  together  with  green  fat  red  and  yellow  colouring  matter,  gum,  starch,  a  waxy 
substance,  woody  fibre,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  calcium,  and  chloride  of  potassium. 
Cail-cedrin,  which  may  be  extracted  &om  the  concentrated  aqueous  extract  of  the 
bark  by  chlorofium,  is  a  resinous  mass  containing  64*9  per  cent  carbon,  7*6  hydrogen, 
and  27*5  oxygen.    (Caventou,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xvi.  355 ;  xrxiii.  123.) 

KZBBB&OVKAjn  or  AxoUmums  Iron  ore,  A  variety  of  titaniferous  iron,  oc- 
curring sometimes  in  crystals,  but  usually  massive,  or  in  thin  plates  or  laminse.  B  :  R 
»  85<>  19'.  Hardness  -  6  to  5*5.  Specific  gravity  »  4*661  (Mohs)  ,*  4*723  to  4*735. 
(Breithaui{t.) 

See  Hebrschattic. 


A  kiame  applied  byReichardt  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2],  ciii.  346)  to 
a  sulphate  of  magnesium,  occurring  in  the  shaft  of  the  Stassfurth  salt-mine  near 
Magdeburg,  and  containing,  according  to  his  analysis,  21*66  per  cent  Mg*0,  43*05 
80*,  and  34*56  water  («  99*27),  agreeing  approximately  with  the  fbrmula 
2Mg'SO*.3H'0. — Siewert  (Sjeitschr.  f.  d.  ge&  Naturw.  xvii.  49)  found  in  a  much 
huder  opaque  specimen  (mean)  28*56  Mg*0,  5894  SO",  and  13*47  H'O),  together  with 
from  0*26  to  0*66  of  matter  insoluble  in  nitric  acid),  answering  to  the  formula 
2Mg%0\HK).    Similar  results  were  obtained  by  B.  Leopold  {ibid,  p.  51),  who  also 
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fbnnd  that  th«  salt  contained  from  0*5  to  1*2  per  cent  of  an  insoluble  borate  (see 
3x7LFHATH8) ;  also  preTionslj  byRammelsberg  (Mineralchemie,  p.  264). 

UTTiB'g.lcauli  ITMm  G^ocronite  from  Kilbricken,  dare  County,  Ireland.  (See 
Geocboititb,  ii.  831.) 

The  Cornish  miners'  name  for  day-slate. 

A  mineral  having  the  appearance  of  spodnmene,  found  at  Kil- 
liney  Bay,  near  Dublin.  Acc/)rding  to  Mallet^^  it  affords  by  cleavage  a  prism  of  135^, 
which  is  yery  nearly  the  angle  between  the  diagonal  and  prismatic  cleavages  of  spo- 
dumene,  both  of  which  are  perfect.  Hardness  ■■  4 ;  specific  gravity  »  2*66.  Lustre, 
vitreous,  weak.  Colour,  greenish-grey,  brownish,  or  yellowish.  It  has  been  analysed 
by  Lehtfht,  Bly the,  Mallet,  and  Galbraith  (Dana>  ii  170;  Bammelsberg's 
Mineralchemief  p.  837.) 

SiOS         AHOS        F^O       Ca'O      Mg<0    Mn^O      K<0   LftO       H^O 
4908      80-60      2-27      068      108      —      6*72    —    1000  =-   100-48  Lehunt 
47-93      81-64      233      072      0*46     1-25     6*06    ~    10*00  »     9980  Blythe. 

52-89      33*24      3*27       1*45        ~       ~      4*94  0*46      367   -     99*92  Mallet. 

NaSO 
60*45      3013      8-53        —       109      ~      4*81  095     758  »     98*54  Galbraith. 

Liso 
50-11      29*37      2*23      034      103      —      671  0*60     803  =     98*42 

According  to  Bammelsbeig,  this  mineral,  and  likewise  pinite,  gieseckite,  gigan- 
tolite,  iberite^  and  liebenerite,  which  are  of  somewhat  similar  constitution,  are  not 
definite  compounds,  but  products  of  decomposition  intermediate  between  an  original 
mineral  and  mica,  which  often  adheres  to  and  partly  penetrates  their  mass. 

CO  JLCXDm    Syn.  with  Qmcic  Aghd. 

ro.  This  name  is  api>lied  to  four  different  drugs,  beaiing  considerable  resem- 
blance to  catechu,  and  consisting  of  diy  brown  lumps  or  grains,  having  a  more  or  less 
astringent  taste.  Their  aqueous  extracts  form  green  precipitates  with  ferric  salts. 
The  foxa  varieties  of  kino  are  African  kino,  also  called  Gtrntmi  gambiense,  or 
O,  Gambia,  from  the  Pterocarpus  erinaceus  (Lam.);  Asiatic  kino,  from  Pterocarptts 
Maraupium ;  New  Holland  kino,  from  Eucalyptus  resinifera  (white) ;  and  American 
kino,  from  Coccoloba  uvifera  (L). 

According  to  Tauquelin,  African  kino  consists  of  75  pts.  tannin  and  peculiar  ex- 
tractive matter,  24  pts.  red  gum,  and  1  pt.  fibrin. 

Kino  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  like  cateehn  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  iv.  852). 
Syn.  with  Quikonb. 
roVOVS  JLCZB.  C*^H"^*  (?>  An  acid  obtained  together  with  several 
other  products,  from  the  needles  of  Pinvs  st/lvestris,  (For  the  mode  of  preparation,  see 
FlNB-SBsms.)  It  is  a  white  or  slightly  yellow  brittle  mass,  converted  by  trituration 
into  a  strongly  electric  powder.  The  sUver-salt  contains  74*1  per  cent,  oxide  of  silver 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  5Ag'0.C'*H'*0^  (Karwalier,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber. 
XI.  347.) 

XXWZiam.  A  name  applied  bvH.  Fischer  to  the  mixture  of  red  garnet,  mica, 
and  a  triclinic  felspar  (oligoclase),  wnich  occurs  in  veins  in  primitive  gneiss  rocks, 
e.  a.  at  Wittichen  in  the  Einziffthal,  Scbarzwald,  at  Auerbach  in  the  Bergstrasse,  and 
other  localities,  and  is  regarded  by  him  as  an  original  formation.  (Jahrb.  Min.,  1860, 
p.  796 ;  r861,  p.  641.) 

XZS.  A  fossil  resin,  found,  with  others,  on  the  island  of  TschelekSn,  in  the  Caspiaa 
Sea,  and  in  other  neighbouring  localities. 

KnfWAirZTB.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium,  andiron,  occurring  in 
basalt  on  the  Mourne  Mountain  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland,  in  opaque,  olive- 
green  radiatinff  fibres,  having  a  specific  gravity  s  2-941  and  hardness  »  2.  According 
to  an  analysis  by  R  B.  Thomson,  it  contains  40*5  per  cent,  silica,  23*91  ferrous  oxide, 
19*78  lime,  11*41  alumina,  and  4-35  water  (>=  99*95),  whence  Kammelsberg  deduces 
the  formula:  2[3(CaH).Fe*0).2SiO«l.Al*0».2SiO*.2H«0;  it  is  possible,  however,  that 
part  of  the  iron  may  be  in  the  state  of  ferric  oxide. 

The  mineral  blackens  and  fuses  partially  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  forms  a  brown 
glass  with  soda  or  borax. 

•    Syn.  with  Lazuutb. 

Syn.  with  Abiohztb. 

A  mineral  of  unknown  locality,  closely  related  in  composition  to 
olivin,  but  differing  from  it  considerably  in  its  properties.  According  toDobereiner's 
analysis  (Schw.  J.  xxL  49),  it  contains  about  32-5  per  cent,  silica,  32*0  ferrous  oxide, 
and  35-0  manganous  oxide,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  (Mn ;  Fe)*SiO\  or 
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2(Hii*0;  FeK)).SiO'. — It  is  massive,  with  an  uneven  and  cellular  sur&ee,  and  quite 
hard.  Specific  gravity,  3*714.  Brittle,  with  imperfectly  concho'idal  fracture.  Colour, 
white  to  greyish-green,  or  brown-red  and  brown.     Lustre  glistening. 

X088XiXiZTfl«  A  mineral  found  in  the  cobalt  mine  of  Hvena  in  Sweden.  It 
consists,  according  to  Setterberg's  analysis  (Berzelius,  Jahresher.  zx.  215),  of  17*86 
sulphur,  9*24  antimony,  27*06  bismuth,  40*  12  lead,  2*96  iron,  080  copper,  and  1*45 
matrix  (» 99*48),  numbers  which  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  formula: 

^[sb"'|  ®*]  •   ^[Irl  ®']»  ^'  (Pl>"Sb*fii«)S'*,  the  lead  being  partly  replaced  by  iron 

and  copper.  It  resembles  grey  antimony,  but  has  a  brighter  lustre  and  radiated  struc- 
ture. Specific  gravity,  6*29  —  6*32.  Soft;  of  blackish  lead-grey  to  steel-grev  colour, 
with  black  stredc.  Dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  wi^  evolution  of  smphydric 
acid.  (Dana,  ii.  82;  Kammelsberg,  Mineralchemie^  p.  106.) 

XOBVZOITB.    Syn.  with  Bbochantitb  (i.  664). 

LOBVUna.    A  fossil  resin  resembling  scheererite,  found  in  brown  coal  at 


gravity  0*88;  melts  at  114<>  (Kraus,PogK.  Ann.  xliiL  141),  at  107*5°  (Trommsdorff, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxi.  126).  Very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  more  so  in  hot 
alcohol,  still  more  in  ether. 

XOSirUJi  ITIL  A  fossil  resin  from  the  brown  coal  of  Fassa,  in  the  Eger  Valley. 
It  occurs  in  thin  plates,  consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  crystalline  scales,  perfectly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  also  in  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  partly  soluble  in  ammonia 
and  in  oil  of  turpentine.    (Kenngott,  Mineralogiache  Untereuehun^en,  ii.  111.) 

XOBTTXOZn.  Native  arsenate  of  zinc,  AsZnO'.4H<0,  or  ZnH)A8<0*.8HK>, 
eontaining  also  nickel  and  cobalt,  with  a  trace  of  lime. 

As*0»  Zn«0  CoK)  Ni«0  H«0 

3717  30*52  6*91  2*00  23*40     «     100 

according  to  Naumann,  and  isomorphous  with  cobalt-bloom.  Massive  or  in  crusts,  with 
crystalline  surface  and  fibrous  structure.  Cleavage  perfect  in  one  direction.  Specific 
gravity  ^  3*1.  Hardness  «-  2*5  —  3.  Lustre  of  fracture-surface,  silky.  Colour,  lisht 
carmine-red  and  peach-blossom  red,  of  different  shades.  Streak,  reddish-white. 
Translucent  to  subtransparent  (Elottig.  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlviii  183;  Naumann,  ibid, 
256.— Dana.  ii.  418.) 

XOKSCB JJfcO  W 1TB.  A  aystalline  mineral  occurring  with  ultramarine,  and 
sometimes  intergrown  with  it.  It  exhibits  two  very  distinct  directions  of  cleavage, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  124°.  Hardness  «  5  to  5'6,  It  is  sometimes  colourless,  with 
a  strong  lustre,  sometimes  brown  and  less  lustrous.  When  heated,  it  becomes  darker 
in  colour,  and  easily  melts  to  a  white  semitran^arent  glass  (Nordenskiold 
Jahresber.  1857,  p.  681). — A  specimen  from  the  Sliidanka  ^ralley,  near  Lake  Baikal, 
was  found  by  R  Hermann  (Jahresber.  1862,  p.  726)  to  contain  45*99  per  cent  silica, 
18*20  alumina,  2*40  ferrous  oxide,  12*78  lime,  16*45  magnesia,  1*06  potash,  1*58  soda, 
and  0*60  matter  lost  by  ignition  (»  99*01).    Specific  gravity  »  2*97. 

See  Palagonitb. 

B.    A  vinous  liquid,  which  the  Tartars  make  by  fermenting  mare's  milk. 
A  somewhat  similar  beverage  is  prepared  in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

XOOTBO&ZTB.    Syn.  with  Pbbhnite. 

Syn.  with  Baulitb  (i  520). 

CO  ACZBfl  An  acid  said  by  Peschier  (J.  Pharm.  vi.  34;  x.  348)  to 
exist  in  rhatany  root  {Krameria  triandra).  It  is  crystalline,  has  a  sour  and  astringent 
taste,  and  is  not  volatile.  Its  alkaline  salts  are  ciystallisable,  and  their  solutions 
form  a  white  precipitate  with  lead-salts,  yellow  with  ferric  salts.  The  barium-salt  is 
said  not  to  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  or  soluble  sulphates. 

Other  chemists  who  have  looked  for  this  acid  in  rhatany  root  have  not  been  able  to 
find  it. 

XRAVTZXTB.  A  variety  of  retinite  from  the  lignite  of  Latt«rf,  near  Bemburg. 
(See  Ketebtitb). 

Syn.  with  DtTFHBwrrs. 

I    Syn.  with  Spimxl. 

Buby-coloured  octohedral  chloride  of  ^tassium,  from  Vesuvius. 
Contains  55*15  per  cent  chlorine,  16*89  iron,  12*07  potassiumi  0*16  sodium,  15*56 
ammonia  and  water.    (Ere mors,  Pogg,  Ann.  Ixzxiv.  79.) 
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Brochantite^  from  KrimiTigf  in  Iceland. 

LOXra.    Syn.  with  Cbocoisxtb  (iL  109.) 

Syn.  with  Ttbolttb. 

Syn.  with  CrAioiTHDra  (iL  188). 

Syn.  with  OrAmrrHDra  (ii.  189). 

or  Cyanite,  A  silicate  of  alnminium,  Al*0'j9i0',  occnrring  in  triclipic 
priams  oP.  »Poo\  ooPoo  .  »,T  .  odF,  .  2Poo ,  Ciystals  usually  bladed.  Angles  oP :  odPoo 
-  93°  16' ;  odP  :  ooPoo  ^  100<>  60';  oP  :  od/P  »  98®  68' ;  oP  :  ooF  =  96°  42' ;  oof»oo : 
ootoo  -  106<>  16';  aT :  ooP'  «  97*>  4';  ootoo  :  oo,T  -  146®  41';  oopoo  :  ooF,- 
1310  23';  oof'oo  :  2l^oo  »  169<'  16^.  Gleayage  perfect  parallel  to  the  smoother  lateral 
plane;  imperfect  parallel  to  the  base.  Twins,  of  two  kinds,  with  &ce  of  composition 
odJ^oo  ,  and  planes  ooj^oo ,  meeting  at  an  angle ;  in  one  kind  the  planes  oP  are  coin- 
cident, in  the  other  they  form  a  re-entering  angle.  Also  coarse-bladed,  columnar ; 
also  fibrous.  Hardness  «-  6  to  7*26.  Specific  flraYity  «  8*669 ;  of  white  l^anite 
3*676;  of  bine  transparent  kyanite  from  the  Tyrol  3*661  (Erdmann).  Lustre 
vitreous  to  pearly.  Colour  generally  pale  blue,  often  deeper  along  the  middle  of  the 
prisms ;  sometimes  white  or  blue,  with  ^hite  margins ;  also  gj^y,  green,  and  black. 
Streak  uncoloured.  Translucent  and  sometimes  transparent.  The  cxystals  may  often 
be  easily  scratched  on  the  lateral  Bur£iice)  while  they  are  very  hard  at  tiie  ex- 
tremities. 

Kyanite  remains  unaltered  when  simply  heated  before  the  blowpipe ;  melts  to  a 
transparent^  colourless  glass  with  borax,  and  gives  a  deep  blue  colour  with  cobalt- 
solution. 

Pure  kyanite  would  contain  37*6  per  cent,  silica,  and  62*6  alumina.  The  following 
analyses  show  that  it  does  not  deviate  much  from  this  composition : 

ArfVedion.  Snjith  and    ^^^^     j,^^^        Sinith^and 

Ro'rau.     ^J^y      New  York.   ^'J^  IWJraM.         New  York. 

Silica         .        .         36*4        36*9  3703  36-60  34*40  37*20 

Alumina    .                 63*8        64*7 >  «i.oa  J 62-66  6186  6902 

Ferric  oxide f  oi  wu  j  ^.g^  ^.^^  2*08 

Cupric  oxide .    .  .    .  0*19 

Water       .        .        .     .         .    .  0*86  .    .  .    .  1-03 

100*2      101*6  Wn  10010  96*97  99*83 

Kyanite  occurs  principally  in  gneiss  and  mica-slate.  Transparent  crystals  are  found 
at  Sts  Gothard,  in  Switzerhmd ;  at  Gbeiner  and  Pfitsch,  in  the  Tyrol :  also  in  Styria, 
(krinthia^  and  Bohemia;  at  Pontivy,  in  France;  and  at  Villa  Rica,  in  South  America. 
It  occurs  also  in  many  localities  in  the  United  States :  the  specimens  analysed  by 
Smith  and  Brush  were  from  Monro  County,  Kew  York. 

Bamlite  (i.  499),  from  Bamle,  in  Norway,  and  xenolite  (a,  v.\  have  nearly  the  same 
composition  as  kyanite.  Woerthite,  from  near  St.  Petersburg,  containing  40*6  per 
cent  SiO*  68*60  A1*0»,  1*00  Mg*0  and  4*63  water,  and  Thomson's  hydrobucholzite 
(probably  from  Sardinia),  which  contains  41*36  SiO*,  49*63  A1*0\  4*86  water  and  3-12 
gypsum,  are  probably  hydrotis  kyanites.  Kyanite  has  also  been  observed  altered  to  talc 
and  steatite.    (Dana,  ii.  266.) 

ro&»    Syn.  with  Phbktlakinv. 

r*    Syn*  with  Hormblbndb. 

or  crrJLBnmMMMBt    (C«'fl»»)*T^.    A  compound  polymeric 

with  cyanide  of  phenyl  (benzonitrile\  CH'N,  obtained  by  heating  pulverised  cyanate 
of  potassium  witn  chloride  of  benzoyl : 

3C'H*0a  +  3CNK0     =     C«»H»»N«  +  8Ka  +   3C0«. 

It  is  a  hard  neutral  substance,  exhibiting  a  crystalline  fracture ;  melts  at  224^,  and 
distils  without  idteration  at  or  a  little  above  360^ ;  is  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  sicohol  and  ether.  When  heated  with  caustic  potash,  it  decomposes,  with  copious 
evolution  of  ammonia.  Sulphuric  add  dissolves  it,  forming  an  acid  whose  barium-salt 
is  soluble  in  water.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  dissolve  it  even  at  the  boiling 
heat.  Nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength  is  also  without  action  upon  it ;  but  fuming 
nitric  acid  dissolves  it^  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  but  without  evolution  of  gas ; 
and  by  evaporating  the  solution  or  mixing  it  with  water,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eyaphenine  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  nitro-compound,  C'*H**(NO*)'N',  which 
crystallises  in  needles. 


Syn.  with  Hobmblbwds. 
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(Liei>ig,  Ann.  Ch.  Phaim.  Izzzvi  125;  cviiL  854.^-^ 
An  add  sometimet  depoBited  from  Uie  urine  of  dogs.  From  the  nrine  of  a  doff  vhich 
had  been  fed  on  hi  alone^  or  on  £iit  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  meat,  liebig  obtained 
it  by  evaporating,  adding  hydrochloric  add  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  stand  for  some 
time ;  the  urine  of  dogs  fed  exclusively  on  lean  meat  yielded  only  traces.  The  deposit 
dissolves  in  lime-water,  and  on  dilating  the  solution  with  water,  and  adding  hydro- 
chloric add,  kynnrenic  add  is  deposited  in  veiy  slender,  ooborless  needles;  &om  con- 
tsentrated  solutions,  as  a  powder.  .* 

Kynurenic  add  reddens  litmus ;  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  melts  to  a  brown 
liquid,  which  then  sublimes  completely,  forming  a  white  silky  crystalline  sublimate^ 
and  leaving  a  trace  of  charcoal.  The  predpitatod  add  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether ;  the  sublimed  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol  It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  (whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  oric  add),  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  (in  the  latter  without  perceptible  alteration,  even  on  boiling).  Gold  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  alteration ;  but  on  heating  the  solution,  it 
turns  brown,  and,  on  addition  of  water,  deposits  a  lemon-yellow,  amorphoos  predpi- 
tate,  often  mixed  with  crystkls  of  the  unaltered  add. 

Kynurenic  acid  is  a  very  weak  add.  It  dissolves  easily  in  caustic  alkalis,  and,  with 
aid  of  heat,  in  alkaline  carbonates,  lime-water  and  barytapwater,  neutralising  the  bases 
smd  forming  ciystallisable  salts.  The  harium^Mlt  forms  plumose  groups  of  nacreous 
needles;  the  calcium-salt^  stellate  groups  of  short  hard  needles.  Both  salts  are  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water. 

The  add  \a  predpitated  finom  the  solution  of  the  barium-salt  by  cazbonie  add.  It 
gave  by  analysis  61*6  to  61*9  per  cent,  carbon,  4*7  to  4*4  hydrogen,  and  8*7  to  9*4 
nitrogen.  When  heated  alone  or  with  lime^  it  jields  a  volatile  iS,  having  the  odour 
cff  benzonitrile. 

Syn.  with  Sekfbmtxnb. 

White  iron  pyrites  frwn  the  mine  Briodns!,  near  Annabeig. 


L. 


or  lULBAJrUK.  A  resin  which  exades  in  drops  fiom  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  Cuius  creticua  and  C.  cyprieus,  shrubs  growing  in  Greece  and 
Turkey.  It  is  generally  black,  solid,  tenadous,  and  somewhat  moist ;  softens  between 
the  fingers,  and  exhales  an  odour  like  that  of  ambergris.  A  sample  analysed  hr 
Guibourt  (Histoire  des  Drogues^  iii.  601)  contained  86 per  cent,  resin  and  volatile  oil^ 
7  wax,  1  aqueous  extract,  and  6  earthy  matter  and  hairs.  Commercial  labdannm  is 
often  laigely  adulterated  with  black  sand.  According  to  Johnston,  labdanum-resin 
contains  73*2  per  ceilt.  carbon  and  10*0  hydrogen ;  a  composition  which  may  be  approxi- 
mately represented  by  the  formula  C^H*^«  (calc  76*6  C,  9*4  H,  and  16-1  G). 

Labdanum  in  sti<^  is  prepared  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France,  by 
boiling  the  leaves  and  branches  of  Cuius  ladaniferus. 

&ABKA]>OmiTa.  Labrador  Felspar,  Anhydrtms  Scoleeite,  Mamlite,  8Ui- 
eiie.    Scolexerose.    A  mineral  spedes  bdonging  to  the  felspar  grcnp,  and  represented 

by  the  formula  MK)  jU'O'.SSiO',  or  (Al*)**  V  G**,  where  M  denotes  caldnm  and  sodium, 

M»  j 
and  occadonally  also  msgnesium  and  potassium. 

Labradorite  occurs  in  triclinic  crystals,  in  wluch  oP  :  oofoo  »  86^  32';  oP  :  oo'P 
«  114<>  48';  Gofoo  :  ooF,  »  119^  16'.  It  forms  twins  like  those  of  albite  (ii  621). 
Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  oP ;  distinct  parallel  to  ooFoo ,  in  whidi  direction  also  the 
&ces  are  usually  striated ;  indistinct  pwallei  to  ooP*..  Also  massive,  with  distinct 
cleavage.  Hardness  -»  6.  Specific  gravity  »  2*67  to  2*76.  Lustre  of  oP  pearly, 
pasdng  into  vitreous;  elsewhere  vitreous  or  subresinona  Colour  nsually  grey,  of 
various  shades ;  also  greenish,  reddish,  or  yellowish.  Some  varieties,  espediSy  that 
from  Labrador,  exhibit  a  beautiful  play  of  colours  when  viewed  in  certain  directions : 
this  effect  is  best  seen  in  cut  and  polished  spedmensi  Stxeak  nncoloured.  Fracture 
glistening.  Translucent  in  a  low  degree.  Less  easily  frangible  than  common 
felspar. 

Before  the  blowmpe  on  ehareoal  it  fuses,  with  less  diificalty  than  orthodase,  to  a 
oolonriess  ^ass.  With  oxide  of  nickel  and  borax  it  forms  a  blue  bead.  When  pul- 
verised, it  is  entirely  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  add,  which  does  not  attack  either 
orthodase  or  albite. 
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Analyses :  a.  From  Campsie  in  Scotland,  where  it  ooenn  in  poiphyritie  greenstone 
(Lehu  nt,  Ed.  K.  Phil.  J.  1832,  p.  86).  b.  From  Etna«  where  it  occursaeaconBtitaent 
of  Ute  (t.  Waltershaasen,  VtUecmuhe  Geateine,  1853,  p.*24).  e.  From  Fazod, 
(Forchhammer,  J.  pr.  Cham.  xzx.  385).  d.  From  Labrador  (y.  Walterehansen 
loe,  city.  e.  From  Egersnnd,  in  Norway ;  violet-grey  with  brilliant  play  of  oolonra 
(Keraten,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixiii.  123).  /.  From  the  hypenthene-rock  of  iTenrode,  in 
Silesia;  bluish-grey  (y.  Rath,  Pogg.  AnTi.  xcv.  538).  g.  From  the  gabbro  of  the  same 
locality;  blnish-white  (y.  Bath,  ibid,),  k.  From  the  melaphyre  between  Botzen  and 
GoUman,  in  the  Tyrol;  light  greyish  green.  (Del esse,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xliii.  447 ;  xly. 
219).  t.  From  the  trachydolerite  of  Gnadalonpe  (Deyille,  Bammdtiber^B  diineral^ 
chemie,  p.  598).  k.  ScoUxeraae,  firom  Pargas,  Finland  (Nor  denskidld,SGhw.  J.  ] 
417).    /.  SOicite,  from  Antrim,  Ireland.    (Thomson,  PhiL  Mag.  1843,  p.  417.) 


SiO>. 

AHO*. 

F««0». 

CaSO. 

UtflO. 

NaSO. 

KSO. 

HSQ. 

a. 

54-67 

27-89 

0-31 

10-60 

0-18 

5-05 

0-49 

•     • 

B  99-19 

5. 

53-56 

25-82 

3-41 

11-68 

0-52 

4-00 

0-54 

0-95 

B 100-48 

e. 

52-52 

30-03 

1-72 

12-58 

0-19 

4-51 

•     • 

•    • 

- 101-55 

d. 

5376 
52-20 

27-06 
29-05 

0-99 
0-80 

9-58 
12-10 

0-47 
013 

1-25 

7-53 

0-62 

•    ■ 

-101-25 

e. 

1 

1-70 

-  98-98 

/ 

52-55 

28-32 

2-44 

11-61 

0-48 

4-52 

0-64 

0-62 

-101-18 

9- 

50-31 
53«28 

27-31 
27-73 

1-71 
1-50 

10-57 
8-28 

0-78 
0-93 

4-81 

1-55 

2-20 
0-95 

-  99-24 

h. 

7-38 

m  100-00 

m 

t. 

54-25 

29-89 

•    • 

1112 

0-70 

8*63 

0*38 

•     . 

-  99-92 

Jk. 

5418 

29-23 

Fa^O 

15-45 

«    • 

•    • 

•    • 

107 

-  99-88 

L 

54-8 

28-4 

40 

12-4 

•    • 

•    • 

•    • 

0-6 

-100-2 

If  the  number  of  molecules  of  lime  be  supposed  to  be  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  soda,  the  aboye  formula,  which  then  becomes  f^^  |  O.AlK)*.3SiO',  giyes  53-1  per 

cent.  SiO»,  301  A1*0».  12-3  Ca*0,  and  45  NaK). 

Labradorite  is  more  subject  to  alteration  than  other  felspars ;  perhaps  because  it 
contains  both  potash  and  soda.  Partial  decomposition  is  shown,  either  by  the  dimi- 
nished quantity  of  these  bases,  or  by  the  consequently  increased  proportion  of  silica. 
The  best  examples  of  unaltered  labradorite  in  Uie  preceding  table  are  perhaps  <,  /,  g, 
A,  and  i;  k  and  /,  if  the  analyses  are  correct^  afford  decided  indications  of  decomposi- 
tion. For  numerous  analyses  of  labradorite,  and  of  felspars  aUied  to  it^  see  BammeU- 
bera's  Mineralchemie,  pp.  597 — 603. 

Labradorite  is  a  constituent  of  some  layas,  as  those  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius ;  of  many 
porohyries,  as  the  oriental  verd  antique  of  Greece ;  of  dolerite ;  of  certain  hornblende* 
rocks,  granites,  and  syenites  ;  of  some  porphyritic  greenstones,  as  at  Campsie  in  Soot- 
land  ;  of  melaphyres,  as  in  the  TjroL  On  the  coast  of  Labrador,  whence  it  was 
originally  broujuit,  it  is  associated  with  hornblende,  hypersthene,  and  magnetic  iron 
•ore.    (Dana,  ii.  238.) 

&ABinurZ0  ACZB.  An  acid  said  to  be  contained,  together  with  cytisine  (ii  31 1 ) 
and  two  neutral  bitter  principles,  in  the  seeds,  bark,  and  other  parts  of  Cytisus 
Zabumtm,    (T.  Scott  Gray,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3]  zliL  160.) 

ILAO  is  a  substance  well  known  in  Europe  under  the  different  appellations  of  stick- 
lac^  shell-lae,  and  seed-lac.  The  first  is  the  lao  in  its  natural  state^  encrusting  small 
branches  or  twigs.  Seed-lac  is  the  stick-lac  separated  from  the  twigs,  appearing  in  a 
granulated  form,  and  probably  deprived  of  part  of  its  colouring  matter  by  boiling. 
Shell-lac  is  the  substance  which  has  undergone  a  simple  purification,  as  mentioned 
below.  Beside  these  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  fourth,  called  lump-lac,  which  is  the 
seed-lac  melted  and  formed  into  cakes. 

Lac  is  the  product  of  the  Coectia  laoca,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of  a 
tree  called  Bihar,  in  Assam,  and  other  parts  of  India.  It  appears  designed  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  eggs  from  injury,  and  affording  food  for  the  maggot  in  a 
more  adyaneed  state.  It  is  formed  into  c^ls,  finished  with  as  much  art  and  regularity 
as  a  honeycomb,  but  differently  arranged  ;  and  the  inhabitants  collect  it  twice  a  ^ear, 
in  the  months  of  February  and  August.  For  purification,  it  is  broken  into  small  pieces, 
and  put  into  a  canvas  bag  of  about  four  ;feet  long,  and  not  aboye  six  inches  in  drcum* 
ference.  Two  of  thwe  bags  are  in  constant  use,  each  of  them  being  held  by  two  men* 
The  bag  is  placed  over  a  fire,  and  frequently  turned,  till  the  lac  is  liquid  enough  to 
pass  through  its  pores ;  then  taken  off  the  fire,  twisted  in  different  directions,  and  at 
the  same  time  dragged  idong  the  conrex  part  of  a  plantain  tree  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  while  this  is  being  done,  the  other  bag  is  being  heated,  to  be  afterwards 
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treated  in  the  same  way.  The  mucilagmons  and  smooth  snriluse  of  the  plantain  tree 
prevents  it  ftom  adhering;  and  the  deg;ree  of  pressure  regulates  the  thidcness  of  the 
coating  of  lac,  at  the  tame  time  that  the  fineness  of  the  bag  determines  its  deamess 
and  transparency. 

Stick-lac  contains  in  100  parts,  resin  68,  colouring  extract  10,  wax  6,  gluten  6-5, 
extraneous  substances  6*5;  seed-lac  contains  resin  88'5,  colouring  extract  2*5,  wax  4*5, 
gluten  2 ;  sheU-lac  contains  resin  90*9,  colouring  extract  0*5,  wax  4,  nitrogenous  matter 
2-8.    (Hatclhett) 

In  India,  lac  is  fiuhioned  into  rings,  beads,  and  other  trinkets ;  sealing-wax.  Tar- 
nishes, and  lakes  for  painters,  are  made  from  it ;  it  is  much  used  as  a  red  dye,  and  the 
resinous  part,  melted  and  mixed  with  about  thrice  its  weight  of  finely-i^owdered  sand, 
forms  polishing  stones.    Lapidaries  mix  powder  of  corundum  with  it  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water;  but  1  pt.  of  borax  to  5  of  lac  renders  the 
whole  soluble  by  digestion  in  water,  nearly  at  a  boiling  heat.  This  solution  is  equal, 
for  many  purposes,  to  spirit  Tarnish,  and  is  an  excellent  Tehicle  for  water-colours,  as, 
when  once  dried,  water  has  no  effect  upon  it.  Aqueous  potash^  soda,  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  likewise  dissolte  it ;  so  does  nitnc  add,  if  digested  with  it  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  48  hours. 

The  colouring  matter  of  lac  loses  much  of  its  beauty  by  keeping ;  but  when  freshly 
extracted,  and  precipitated  as  a  lake,  it  is  less  liable  to  injury.  Mr.  Stephens,  a  sur- 
geon in  BengaC  sent  home  a  large  quantity  predpitated  in  this  way  with  alum ;  it 
afforded  a  good  scarlet  to  doth  preTiously  yellowed  with  querdtron. 

Lac  is  the  bads  of  the  best  sealing-wax.  A  good  compodtion  for  red  sealing-wax  is 
48  pts.  of  shellac,  12  oil  of  turpentine,  1  Peru  iMilsam,  and  36  yermillion.  U. 

&ACS-DTS.  A  product  obtained  from  lac,  and  used  for  produdng  a  red  dye,  espe- 
cially on  wooL  To  obtain  it,  stick-lac  freed  from  remains  of  stalks  is  pnlTerised  and 
exhausted  with  warm*water;  or  the  colouring  matter  left  on  eyi^rating  the  solution 
is  made  into  square  cakes,  and  sent  into  the  market  as  lac- dye.  The  residue  yields 
seed-lac  {Lac  in  ffrania),  which  is  worked  up  into  shell-lac.  The  proximate  consti- 
tution of  lac-dye  is  not  exactly  known ;  it  contains,  howsTer,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  resin,  and  a  red  colouring  matter,  deriyed  from  the  insects  (Coccus  lacca),  which  may 
be  partly  extracted  by  water,  more  completely  by  adds,  especially  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
diloric  add.    The  following  processes  are  adopted  for  rendering  the  dye  fit  for  use : 

1.  A  mixture  of  4  pts.  lac  with  strong  sulphuric  add  is  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours 
in  summer  and  48  in  winter;  then  diluted  and  stirred  with  3^  pts.  of  water,  and  again 
left  to  clarify.  The  dear  liquid  is  poured  into  an  iron  pot>  and  mixed  with  the  wash- 
water  of  the  preyious  residue ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  lime  sufficient 
to  neutrslise  }  of  l^e  sulphuric  add,  and  the  predpitate  of  gypsum  is  remoyed :  the 
liquid  is  t^en  ready  for  use.  This  is  the  mode  of  preparation  chiefly  adopted  in  this 
country. 

2.  Thirty-two  pts.  of  lac-dye  are  triturated  with  10  to  12  pts.  of  sulphuric  add  of 
spedfic  grayity  1*85,  or  hydrochloric  add  of  specific  ^yity  1*18,  each  diluted  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  wster.  The  mixture  is  left  to  itself  for  48  hours  in  winter,  or 
24  in  summer,  and  then  mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  riyer-water. 

3.  Thirty-two  pts.  of  lac-dye  are  triturated  with  12  pts.  of  hydrochloric  add  of 
spedfic  grayity  1*148,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water;  the  mixture  is  left  for 
24  hours  and  fluently  stirred,  and  then  diluted  with  water. 

To  dye  with  the  colour  thus  pr^)ared,  each  pound  is  mixed  with  three-^uart«TB  of  a 
-pint  of  so-called  lac-spirit,  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  prepared  by  dissolying  one 
pound  of  tin  in  20  pounds  of  fUming  hydrochloric  add,  the  mixture  b^g  left  to  itself 
for  six  hours  before  use.    (Handw.  d.  Ghem.  iy.  748.) 

(TH-      }0 

&jflLOTAMaTBA»a.    Etkyl4aeUtmide,  CFW'^O*  »  {(?K*Oy ;     .     (Wnrts, 

H«  }N 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lix.  175.) — ^This  compound  is  formed  when  diethy lie  lactate  is  treated 
with  aqueous  ammonia,  and  the  mixture  is  left  to  stand  for  one  or  two  days ;  or  when 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  ether  is  saturated  with  ammonia  and  heated  in  a  dose 
yessd.  The  former  process  is,  according  to  Wurtz,  to  be  preferred.  After  expelling 
the  excess  of  ammonia  and  water  by  eyaporation  in  the  water-bath,  the  lactamethane 
remains  as  a  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  beautiful  crystalline  mass,  formed 
of  broad,  brilliant  plates,  slightly  greasy  to  the  touch.  These  crystals  are  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  they  mdt  at  62°  or  63°  to  a  colourless  liquid,  and  boil  at 
219°  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  761  mm.,  distilling  without  alteration. 

The  formation  of  lactamethane  may  be  represented  by  the  equation 

(C^H^O)",^      +  NH»     =     ((^R*Oyi      +  C*H*0. 
C«H»      }0  H«       }N 

Diethyllc  lactate*  Ijwtamcthime.  Alcohol. 
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By  eboUitioii  vith  potash,  it  if  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  ethjl-lactate  of  potassium : 

H«      }N  '    K       }0 

lACtemctbuie.  Ethyl-lactate  of  n.  n  i? 

poUMlum.  xx.  \j,  r. 

XAdTJUBZO  ACZD*  Sjn.  \nth  Alaionb  (i.  63).  It  is  also  produced  by  the 
action  of  very  strong  solution  of  ammonia  on  chloropropionate  of  ethyl  at  100^. 
(Kolbe,  Ann,  Qh.  Phann.  csuii  220.) 

Laetamate  of  ammonium  (so  called),  C«H"N*0*  -  [^h!q]«}0.— Formed  by 

the  action  of  ammonia-^  on  lactic  anhydride  (Dilagtic  acid,  p.  461)  (Pelonze); 
or  by  satnmting  a  solution  of  lactic  anhydride  in  absolute  alcohol  with  diy  anmionia, 
and  evaporating  the  solution.  Tabular  oystals,  very  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohoL  On  adding  dichloride  of  platinum  to  the  solution,  fireed  by  boiling  from  excess 
of  ammonia,  only  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  precipitated  as  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium ; 
but  after  boiling  the  filtrate  for  an  hour,  it  gives  a  further  precipitate  with  dichloride 
of  platinum — a  proof  that  part  only  of  the  nitzogen  exists  in  the  form  of  ammonium- 
salt.    (Laurent,  Qompt,  chim.  1845,  p.  151.)  O.  0.  F. 

UMITAMZBa.    C^*NO*  -  (C^HK))"!     .    (Isomeric  with  alanine  or  lac- 

^    In 

tamie  add  (i  63^  C*BraO«  -  (0^*0)";     .)--Obtained— 1.  By  the  action  of  am- 

H      }0 
monia  gas  on  lactide  (Pelonse ;  Wurtz  and  Friedel,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  bdiL  108). 
— 2.  By  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  on  lactide  ^Wurtz  and  Frie- 
del, loe,  eit), — 8.  1^  saturating  monethylic  lactate  with  ammonia  and  leaving  the 
liquid  to  stand.    (Bruning^  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  197.) 

It  forms  small  prisms,  which  dissolve  easily  in  footer  and  alcohol,  but  do  not  com- 
bine either  with  acids  or  bases.  It  is  decomposed,  by  boiling  with  alkalis  or  adds, 
into  ammonia  and  lactic  add. 

The  above  formula  represents  lactamide  as  derived  from  the  double  molecule  q,^  > 

by  the  substitution  of  the  radide  C*H^O  for  H*.  The  substances  described  under  the 
names  lactamethane  (p. 452),  and  lactethylamide  (vu2.  tn/.),  are  ethylised  dfiri- 
vatives  of  lactamide ;  the  former  by  the  substitution  of  C^*  fbr  the  hydrogen-atom  of 
the  water-reddue  contained  in  lactamide,  the  latter  by  the  substitution  of  &R*  for  one 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  ammonia-residue.  These  relations  are  expressed  in  the 
rational  formuhe  by  which  lactamethane,  laetethylamide,  and  lactamide  are  respectively 
represented  at  the  places  referred  to.  C}.  C.  F. 

TUkVTmrm,  l  JbA«m>a.    C*H"NO*  «  (CH'Oy^     .    Isomeric  with  lactame- 

c»h».h}n 

thane  (Wurtz  and  Friedel,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixiii.  110).  Formed  by  the  action 
of  ethylamine  on  lactide.  When  these  two  substances  are  brought  together,  the  ethyl- 
amine  immediately  begins  to  boil.  If  the  operation  is  performed  in  a  dose  vessel,  and 
with  anhydrous  materials,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  This  product, 
when  punfied  by  one  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  mdts  at  48^,  and  may  be  cooled  to 
40^  without  freezing ;  but  as  soon  as  crystallisation  has  commenced,  the  thermometer 
rises  to  46*5^.  Laetethylamide  distils  without  alteration  at  260^.  Its  formation  is 
represented  by  the  equation 

C«H<0«     +     C«H'N      -      C»H"NO*. 
Lactidm.  BthyUontne.  LMt«thyUmid«. 

Alkalis  decompose  it  into  ethylamine  and  alkaline  lactate. 

(C«H*0)''[  +       KHO  -        (CH^OY'f         +       C«H».H»N. 

C»H».H  }n  K      }o 

Laetethylamide.  Lactate  of  potasslam.  Rthylamine. 

Q.  C.  J?. 

.  XJIiOnC  ACWD.    MUehsdtire,  C«HW  -  (^'^^^'JO'.     (Gm.  xL  472).— This 

acid  was  discovered  byScheelein  sour  milk,  and  first  recognised  as  a  peculiar  acid 
by  Berzelius.  Braconnot  found  in  the  wash-liquor  of  the  preparation  of  wheat- 
starch,  in  the  fermented  juice  of  mangold- wurzel,  and  other  fermented  vegetable  extracts, 
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an  add  whicb  he  designated  nanceic  aeid,  but  which  ma  afterwairdi  thown  to  be  ideotit 
cal  with  the  acid  of  sour  milk.  Beizeliiia  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  same  or  an 
isomeric  add  in  the  juioe  of  the  flesh  of  animals  zeoently  killed — a  result  which  was 
confirmed  by  Li  ebig  in  his  classical  inrestigation  of  flesh-juice  (see  SA.RcoLAcnc  acid, 

S.  457).  More  recently,  the  chemical  relations  of  lactic  acid  haye  been  inrestigated  by 
trecker  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixzxi.  247;  xcL  352),  Wnrtz  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lix. 
161),  Wnrtz  and  Friedel  {ibid,  Iziii.  101),  and  Kolbe  (Ghem. Soc.  Qo.  J.zii.  15); 
and  the  lactates  have  been  chiefly  studied  byPelouse  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiiL  257), 
and  by  Engelhardt  and  Maddrell  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  83;  hq^  241). 

Formation. — 1.  By  a  peculiar  fermentation,  the  lactic  add /ermmtation^  of  Tarions 
kinds  of  sugar,  and  of  dextrin :  this  fermentation  precedes  the  butyric  add  fermenta- 
tion. As  idl  the  substances  of  the  sugar  tribe  hare  the  same  proportional  composition 
as  lactic  add,  with  a  few  atoms  of  water  more  or  less,  the  transformation  is  easily 
explained:  thusi,  with  milk-sugar: 

C'«H"K)»»     +     2H«0         -        4C^«0* 
Milk-tngar.  Lactic  scid. 

The  lactic  fermentation  requires  a  temperature  between  20°  and  40°  C,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  water  and  of  certain  ferments,  tiz.,  albuminoidal  substances  in  a  peculiar  state 
of  decomposition,  such  as  casein,  gluten,  or  animal  membranes,  particularly  the  coating| 
of  the  stomach  of  the  calf  (rennet),  or  dog,  and  bladder. 

2.  Tritylelycol,  in  presence  of  platinum-black,  is  oonverted  into  lactic  add  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  (Wnrtz): 

C«H»0«     +     O*        -         C»H«0»     +     H«0 
Trltylglycol.  Lactic  acid. 

3.  Chloropropionic  add  yields  chloride  of  silver  and  lactic  add,  wlien  it  is  heated 
with  water  and  oxide  of  silver.    (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lix.  165) : 

C«H*ClAgO»     +     H«0        -        C»H«0«     +     AgCl 
Chloropropioiiate  of  Lactic  add* 

■ilver. 

Similarly,  bromopropionic  add  yields  lactic  add  and  bromide  of  silver,  when  treated 
witii  oxide  of  silver  in  presence  of  water  (Friedel  and  Machuca,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxx.  286).  lodopropionic  acid  (formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  on 
glyceric  add)  appears  to  yield  a  peculiar  modification  of  lactic  add  when  treated  as 
above.     (Beilstein,  ibid,  p.  234.) 

4.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  alanine ;  as  when  the  vapours  evolved  from  a 
mixture  of  starch  and  nitric  add,  after  being  passed  through  a  cold  vessel  which  stops 
any  undeoomposed  nitric  acid,  are  conducted  into  aqueous  alanine;  ^the  action  is 
attended  with  copious  evolution  of  nitrogen: 

C"H'NO*     +     NCH        -        C»H«0«     +     H«0     +     N« 
Alanine.  NItroua  add.  Lactic  add. 

5.  Pvruvic  (pyroracemic)  add,  treated  in  aqueous  solution  with  sodium- amalgam 
(Wislicenus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvi  227),  or  with  zinc  in  presence  of  dilute  acetic 
add  (Debus,  Cbem,  Soc  J.  zvL  260^  is  oonverted  into  a  salt  of  lactic  add: 

C«H«0«     +     H?        =        C^«0« 
FyruTtc  add.  Lactic  acid. 

rC*H*^'')CN 

6.  When  hydroxycyanide  of  ethylene,  ^    h     ( o*  (obtained  from  hydioxychlo- 

ride  of  ethylene  by  double  decomposition  with  cyanide  of  potassium),  is  boiled  with 
aqueous  alkalis,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  (saroo-)  lactic  add.  (Wislicenus^ 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxviii.  6) : 

C»H»NO     +     2BP0        «        C«H»0«     +     mST 

Hydroxjcranlda  Lactic  add. 

of  ethylene. 

Ethyloxycyanide  of  ethylidene,  ^Qt^t    [  q    (obtained  by  digesting  ethylozychlo- 

ride  of  ethylidene  [ii.  600]  with  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  sealed  tube),  yields  ordinary 
lactic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ethyl-lactic  add,  when  similarly  treated.  (Wisli- 
cenus, op.  cit.  p.  14.) 

7.  Oxychloride  of  carbon  combines  directly  with  ethylene,  forming  diloride  of  ladyl : 

COCl*  -f   C«H*     »     C»H*0C1«, 
whence  lactic  add  can  be  obtained  by  well-known  processes.    (Lippmann,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxix.  81 ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4]  i.  485.) 

Prt^ration. — a.  From  various  kinds  of  Sugar. — 1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  100  pts. 
of  grape-sugar  (cane-  or  milk-sugar),  exhibitir^  the  density  of  8^  to  10^  Bm.,  is  mixed 
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with  8  or  10  ^te.  of  fr«ah  Bour  eheese,  af  purchased  in.  the  maxketf  or  100  pts.  of  sugar 
are  dissolred  in  100  to  150  pts.  of  milk,  and  such  a  quantity  of  water  that  the  liquid 
exhibits  a  density  of  10^  Bm. ;  and  either  of  these  mixtures  is  placed,  together  with  60 
ptB.  of  chalk,  in  an  open  Tessel,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  weeks^  withfinquent 
agitation,  till  the  resulting  lactate  of  calcium  begins  to  ^change  into  butynite  (Pelouze^ 
and  Gelis).  As  lactate  of  ealdumis  much  less  soluble  than  botyrate,  the  conversion  of 
the  former  into  the  latter  may  be  recognised,  when  strong  solutions  of  sugar  are  used, 
hy  the  diminution  of  the  crystalline  mass  produced  at  faSu  If  the  process  be  too  soon 
interrupted,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar^iemaina  unaltered. 

2.  Six  ponnds  of  cane-sugar  a^  half  an  ounce  of:  tartaric  acid  (which  serves  to 
convert  the  cane-sugar  into  glucose)  are  dissolved  in  26  pounds  of  boiling,  watery. 
3  pounds  of  levigated  chalk  added  after  two  days,  together  with  4  ounces  of  stinking 
hand-cheese,  suspended  in  8  pounds  of  sour  milk  (decaying  cheese^ favours  the  produo-* 
tion  of  lactic  acid  and  retards  its  conversion  into  outyric  acid) ;  the  mixture  set  aside 
at  a  temperature  between  30^  and -35^,  and  well  stirred  every  day  till,  in  the  course  of 
Rx  or  eight  days,  it  is  converted  into  a  stiff  paste  of  lactate  of  calcium ;  this  paste  is  boiled 
for  an  hour  with  half  an-  ounce  of  quicklime  and  20  pounds  of  water ;  the  solution, 
strained  through  a  cloth  filter  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup ;  the  crystalline  mass  which 
forms  in  four  davs,  pressed,  first  by  itself,  then  three  or  four  times,  after  having  heejL 
each  time  stirred  up,  with  j^  pt.  of  cold  water ;  and  the  lactate  of  calcium  thus  purified- 
is  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of -boiling  water.     To  the  solution^of  every  32  pts.  of. 
the  caldum-salt  there  is  then  added  a  mixture  of  .7  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  7  pts.  water ; 
the  lactic  acid»  while  still  hot^  is  strained  throogh.lmen  to  separate  it  from  sulphate  of* 
lime ;  the  filtrate  obtained  ftom  7  pts.  of  oil  of  vitridLis  boiled  with  1}  pts.  carbonate  of. 
line  for  a  quarter  of  an  homr  (by  longer  boiling  a  very  qiaringly  soluble  basic  salt  is 
formed) ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  boiling  hot;  the  celourless  crystalline  grains  of  lactate  of 
line  which  separate  on  oooling,  are  fireed  firomsalphuric  add  by  washing  withcold  water ; 
and  additional  quantities  of  crystalline  grains  are  obtained  bv  evaporating  the  mother- 
Uquor,  almost  to  the  end.    Lastly,.!  pt  of  the  zinc-salt  is  dissolved  in  7|^pts.  of.  boil- 
ing water;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  solution. as  long  as  sulphide  of 
sine  is  preei]Mtated;.  and  the  filtrate  boiled  and  evaporated  on -the  water-bath  to  a 
syrup,  whereupon  8  pts.  of  the  zino-salt  yield  6  pts.  of  syrupy  lactic  acid  (Bens oh, 
Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  Ixi.  174)..    By  thia  process,.  100  pts.  of  cane-susar  yield  117  pts.  of 
lactate  of  ralnnm,  whidi,  if  the  sugar  was  white,  is  colourless,  and  does  not  require  to 
be  purified  by  pressure.    If  the  carbonate  of  zine contains  limerand  magnesia,. these 
bases  pass  over  to  the  lactic  add,  which,  after  being  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  must  be 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  separated  ftx>m  the  lactates  of  caldum  and  magnesium  by  filtra- 
tion and  evaporation.    The  caldum-salt  may,  however,  without  fi»t.  preparing  the 
sine-salt  from  it,  be  freed  by  repeated*  crystallisation  from  ar  nitrogenous  substance 
which  obstinately  adheres  to  it ;  its  solution  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water, 
mixed  with  a  quantily  of  puss  sulphuric  add  not  quite  sufficient  to  decompose  it ;  the 
mixture  heated  with  alcoht^  till  the  sulphate  of  caldum  is  completely  separated ;  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup;  the  syrup  dissolved. in.  ether ;  and  the 'ethereal  solution 
filtered  and  evaporated.    (Engelhardt  and.  Maddrell.) 

Lautentann  (Ann.  Ch. Pbarm.  cxiii  242)  recommends  thefoUowing  modification 
of  B  e n sch's  process  of  preparation : — ^Retaining  the  proportions  of  sugar^  tartaric  add, 
milk,  and  cheese  indicated  bv  the  latter,  he  takes  one-third  more  water,  uses  1,200 
grms.  oxide  of  zinc  (commercial  zinc-white)  instead  of  levigated  chalk,  and  keeps  the 
temperature  as  constantly  as  posdble  between  40^  and  46°  dsring  the  fermentation. 
After  ei^ht  or  ten  days,  the  inside  of  the  vessel  is  lined  with  white  crystals  of  lactate  of 
sine,  which  can  be  obtained  pure  by  one  or  two  crystallisations  from  boiling  -water. 
The  lactic  add  prepared  from  the  zinc-salt  generally  contains  mannite,  which  does  not 
completely  crystallise  out  firom  the  ooncentrated  acid.  To  separate  this,  the  aqueous 
add  is  shaken  up  -with  ether,  and  then  the  ethereal  layer  is  pipetted  off  and  evaporated: 
it  leaves  pure  lactic  add. 

3.  The  solution  of  300  grms.  of  milk-sugar  in  4  litres  of  milk  is  placed  in  the  open  air 
at  a  temperature  of  25°  to  30°,  and  neutndised  with  add  carbonate  of  sodium  as  often 
as  it  becomes  sour,  perhaps  every  two  days ;  boiled  when  it  no  longer  turns  add ;  fil- 
tered from  the  curd ;  carefully  evaporatea  to  a  syrup ;  and  the  eyrup  dissolved  in  mode- 
rately warm  alcohol  of  38°  Bm.  By  treating  this  filtered  alcoholic  solution  of  lactate 
of  sodium  with  sulphuric  acid  to  predpitate  the  sodium,  and  saturating  the  filtered 
lactic  add  with  chidk,  crystallised  lactate  of  caldum  is  obtained,  and  may  be  purified 
by  farther  treatment.    (Boutron  and  Fremy,  J.  Pharm.  xxvii.  341.) 

b.  From  milk  wkifih  has  turned  sour. — 1.  Scheele  evaporates  sour  whey  to  );  filters 
the  liquid  from  the  curd;  predpitates  the  phosphoric  add  firom  it  with  Ume;  filters; 
dilutes  with  8  pts.  water ;  precipitates  the  lime  by  careftil  addition  of  oxalic  add ; 
filters ;  evaporates  to  the  consistence  of  honey ;  extracts  the  laotie  add  with  aloohol ; 
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filten ;  dilutes  with  water,  and  evaporates.  Beneelius  digests  the  acid  thus  obtained 
with  carbonate  of  lead ;  filters ;  precipitates  the  dissolved  lead  with  sulphydiio  add, 
filters,  and  eyaporates. — 2.The  filtezed  solution  of  sour  wher  evaporated  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, in  strong  alcohol,  is  mixed  with  alcoholic  tartaric  ad^  as  long  pB  any  precipitate 
of  tartrate  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium  is  formed ;  the  liquid  decanted  after  24 
hours,  and  evaporated ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  water ;  the  solution  digested  with  car- 
bonate of  lead,  till  lead  dissolves  in  it ;  the  filtrate  evaporated,  neutraLisied  with  carbo-' 
sate  of  barium,  again  filtered,  and  diluted  with  water;  the  whole  of  the  barium 
precipitated  with  nilphate  of  zinc ;  and  the  filtrate  evinorated  till  lactate  of  sine 
crystallises  out  (Berselius,  Lehrb.  Ausg.  6,  ▼.  241.  For  the  earlier  methods  of 
Serzeliu^  see  Pocg.  Ann,  zix.  26)«  W.  Engelhardt  (Zeitsehr.  Ohem.  Pharm.  1861, 
p.  643)  gives  the  following  process  for  the  preparation  of  lactate  of  sine,  from  which  he 
then  obtains  lactic  acid  by  decomposing  the  hot  solution  of  the  sino-salt  with  sulpfa  vdric 
acid,  filtering  and  evaporating.  Sour  whey,  to  which  ^  of  its  wei^t  of  powdered 
milk-sugar  haa  been  added,  is  exposed  to  the  proper  temperature  for  the  lactous  fer- 
mentation, and  every  one  or  two  days  the  fkee  acid  is  neutralised  with  crushed  carbonate 
of  sodium  taken  from  a  previously  weighed  quantity.  When  at  last  the  add  reaction 
does  not  reappear  after  two  or  three  days,  the  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  so  as  to  produce  a  distinct  acid  reaction.  A  <}uantity  of 
sulphate  of  zmc  equal  in  weight  to  the  carbonate  of  sodium  used  is  then  dissolved  in 
twice  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  mixed  with  the  other  boihng  liquid ;  the  chee^ 
portions  which  immediately  separate  at  the  sur£eu!e  ate  removed  by  filtration  throush 
flannel-bag  and  the  dear  liquid  is  set  aside  to  crystallise.  After  a  day  or  two^  the 
crystalline  deposit  of  lactate  of  sine  may  be  removed  and  washed  with  cold  water. 
The  quantity  remaining  in  the  mother-Hquoris  in  significant  (For  Cap  and  O.  H  enry's 
process,  see  J.  Pharm.  xxv.  188  ;  also  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxx.  106.) 

Properties, — ^Lactic  add  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  syrupy  ooosistence,  and  roedfic 
gravity  1*216  at  20*6^  C.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  an  intenselv  sour  taste.  It  absorbs 
moisture  ftom  the  air ;  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol,  somewhat  less 
f^edy  in  ether.    It  does  not  solidify  at  —  24°  O. 

Deoompoeiiions,—!.  Dry  distiUation.  The  add,  when  veiy  gradually  heated,  becomes 
less  visdd ;  gives  off  at  130^,  slowly  and  without  evolution  of  gas,  colourless  water,  toge* 
ther  with  a  small  quantity  of  lactic  add,  and  leaves  a  pale  yellow,  solid,  easily  fiosible^ 
extremely  bitter  residue  of  lactic  anhydride  (dilactic  add),  C'H^«0*-2G'H'0*-  HK). 
This  residue  remains  unaltered  up  to  260'',  but  from  260°  to  300^,  at  which  tempera- 
ture the  decomposition  is  complete,  gives  off  carbonic  oxide  gas,  mixed  at  first  with 
4  or  6,  and  at  last  with  60  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride  (altogether  a 
quantity  of  gas  amounting  to  83*1  per  cent,  of  the  lactic  anhydride]^  and  yidds  a 
distillate  amounting  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  anhydride,  and  consisung  of  lactide, 
C*H"0<»2C>HK}*-2HK)  (p.  464),  which  ciystallises  out  on  cooling  and  likewise 
sublimes,  of  lactone  (p  464),  with  small  quantities  of  acetone,  and  an  odoriferous  oil 
insoluble  in  water,  whilst  a  quantity  of  difficultly  combustible  diarcoal  remains, 
amounting  to  6*9  per  cent  of  the  uihydride  (Pelouze).  The  anhydxide,  which 
remains  undeoomposed  after  heating  to  240^,  gives  off,  when  kept  for  some  time 
between  260°  and  260°,  carbonic  oxide  mixed  with  3  or  4  per  cent  of  its  bulk  of 
carbonic  anhydride  (without  any  carburetted  hydrogen) ;  yields  a  yellowish  distillate, 
which  depodts  crystals  of  lactido,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  lactide  (amountinff 
to  14'9  per  cent  of  the  anhydride),  nothing  but  ordinary  lactic  add,  citraoonic  ado, 
aldehyde  (amounting  to  12*2  per  cent,  of  the  anhydride),  but  neither  acetone  nor 
lactone ;  and  leaves  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  shining,  easily  combustible  charcoal  The 
aldehyde  and  the  citraoonic  add  f?]  are  perhaps  merely  products  of  decompod- 
tion  of  the  kctide,  OH>0«  -  2(7H«0  +  2C0.  The  ordinary  Uctic  add  is  formed  from 
a  portion  of  the  anhydride  by  addition  of  the  water  set  free  by  the  conversion  of  the  re- 
mainder into  lactide.  If  the  anhydride  be  distilled  at  800°  instead  of  260°,  less  lactio 
add  and  lactide  are  obtained,  and  more  aldehyde  (Engelhardt).  Lactic  add,  when 
heated,  gives  off  pungent  vapours  which  exdte  coughing,  and  yidds  abiown  empyrenmatic 
oil,  together  with  an  add  liquid,  the  add  of  which  is  neither  lactic  nor  acetic  add,  but 
formsavisddunerystallisable  salt  with  oxideof  line  (Bra  con  not,  Ann.  Ch.  Pbys.l.  376). 
It  yidds  a  watery  distillate  continually  becoming  more  add,  the  first  portion  of  which, 
however,  assumes  a  mupy  oondstence  when  evaporated  in  vaetio,  and  if  then  gently 
heated  in  contact  witn  the  air,  depodts  crystals  of  lactide ;  it  afterwards  yields  an  oil 
and  then  a  buttery  mass,  which  solidifies  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  when  exhausted 
with  cold  ether,  leaves  scales  and  ultimately  rhombic  laminn.  Lastly,  there  remains  a 
shining,  tumefied  charcoal.  The  acid  which  remains  after  partial  distillation  likewise 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  lactide ;  and  on  boiling  this  acid  with  ether  and  cooling 
the  liquid,  the  lactide  cr^stalUses  out  (Corriol).  By  continued  heating  to  between 
180°  and  200°,  the  add  is  much  more  quickly  converted  into  the  anhydride^  and  yields 
a  much  more  copious  distillate  of  the  unaltered  add,  than  between  130^  and  140°; 
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and  if  a  platiiiiim  whe  be  immened  in  the  liquid,  the  lactic  add  may  be  diatilled  over 
quite  unaltered,  and  with  regular  ebullition  (Engelhardt).  If  the  lactic, add  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  auphuric  add,  it  yields  only  carbonic  oxide  gas,  no  carbonic 
anhydride  (Pelouze).  If  it  contains  the  smallest  quantity  of  impurity,  albumen  for 
example,  it  does  not  yield  any  sublimate  of  lactide  (Ga^-Lussac  and  Pelouse). 
Lactic  add,  heated  slowly  in  contact  with  the  air,  boils  gently,  emitting  a  suffocating 
odour,  swells  up^  blackens,  and  leaves  a  spongy  charooaL    (Berzelius.) 

2.  Lactic  add  (or  fezxous  lactate),  mixed  with  a  sixfold  quantity  of  ail  of  vitriol^ 
and  gently  hesrf^d,  froths  up  briskly,  acquires  a  dark-brown  colour ;  gires  off  about  ^ 
of  its  weight  of  pure  carbonic  oxide  gas ;  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  yields  about  J  of 
its  wdght  of  a  humus-like  substance.    ^P e  1  o  ua  e.) 

3.  Boihng  nitric  acid  oonyerts  lactic  into  oxalic  add.  (Jules  Gay-Lussao  and 
Pelouze.) 

4.  Lactic  add  and  its  salts»  distilled  with  small  quantities  of  common  salt,  peroxide 
of  manffaneae,  atilpkurie  aoid,  and  water,  yield  chiefly  aldehyde;  with  larger  quantities, 
prindpally  chloral    (StSdeler,  Ann.  Ch.  Phaim.  Ldx.  332.) 

5.  With  aqueous  alkaline  kypoehioritee,  or  chiorow  add,  lactic  add  is  converted,  first 
into  oxalicaad,  then,  with  effervescence,  into  carbonic  anhydride.    (0  a  ^  and  Henry.) 

6.  When  treated  with  peroxide  of  barium  or  of  lead,  it  is  oonyerted  chiefly  into  oxalic 
add.    ^Cap  and  Henry.) 

7.  Distilled  with  dilute  etdp^rio  acid  euad  peroxide  ofmanganeee  or  peroxide  of  lead, 
it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  aldehyde,  together  with  carbonic  anhydride.    (Liebig.) 

8.  Lactate  of  caldum  distilled  with  pentachhride  of  phoephorm,  yields  chloride  of 
kctyl  (C»H*0)".C1« : 

^^^|o»  +  pa»   =   (m*oa«  +  pa«o  +  h«o. 

9.  Hydriodio  add,  or  a  mixture  of  di-iodide  of  phosphorus^with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  reduces  lactic  acid  to  propionic  add : 

C«H«0«  +  2H«    »     C«HH)«  +  H«0. 
Lactic  acid.  Propionio 

add. 

(Lautemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiiL  217.) 

10.  The  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  upon  lactic  add  or  lactate  of  caldum  pro- 
duces di-sulphometholic  acid.    (Strecker,  Ann.  Ch,  Pharm.  cxviii  291.) 

Sareolaetlo  or  Varalactlc  Aoid.  In  1806,  Berzelius  discovered  an  add  in 
muscular  flesh  which  he  believed  to  be  identical  vrith  the  lactic  add  prepared  from 
milk.  In  1847,  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  278  and  326)  showed  that  this  acid, 
though  similar  to  the  add  of  sour  milk  in  composition  and  in  many  other  respects, 
nevertheless  exhibited  distinct  differences  from  it  in  some  of  its  salts.  He  therefore 
distinguished  it  by  the  name  Sa re ol actio  acid  {Fkischmilehsdure),  in  place  of 
whichParalacticaddwas  proposed  by  Heintz  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxv.  391).  In  1868,  it 
was  found  by  Strecker  (Ann.  Ch.  Phum.  ov,  3131  that^  by  heating  paralacticadd  for  a 
lonff  time  to  130^  or  140^  and  dissolving  the  resulting  lactic  anhyoride  in  water,  this 
add  may  be  transformed  into  ordinary  Etctic  add. 

Preparation, — Chopped  flesh  is  exhausted  with  cold  water  or  dilute  alcohol ;  the  in- 
ludon  is  mixed  with  baryta-water ;  the  albumin  is  coagulated  by  boiling,  and  removed 
by  filtration ;  and  the  clear  liquid  is  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  the  syrupy  residue,  and  it  is  shaken  with  ether,  which  then  leares  paralac- 
tic  acid  when  evaporated. 

•  The  difference  between  sarcolactic  and  ordinary  lactic  acids  ismost  distinctiy  marked 
in  their  calcium-  and  zinc-salts  (see  bdow.  Lactate  of  calcium  and  Lactate  of 
zinc) :  the  adds  themselves  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished. 

-  nebolaetlo  aeid.  This  is  another  modification  of  lactic  acid  found  by  T.  and 
H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  preparation  of  morphine.  Some 
of  its  salts  are  said  to  differ  in  certain  respects  from  ordinary  lactic  add  (see  Tkbbo- 
iiACTio  Axaxji), 

Kaetates.  The  best  known  salts  of  lactic  acid  are  of  the  icxm  C'H'MO* :  there 
are  also  add  salts  containinc  C*H»MO«.C*H«0«  and  double  salts,  C»fl«MO».C»H*M'0«. 
The  existence  of  these  ada  and  double  salts  led  Gerhardt  and  other  chemists  to 
double  the  formula  of  lactic  add,  making  it  C*H*'0',  and  regarding  the  neutral  salts  as 
CH^'MK)',  and  the  acid  salts  as  C^"MO*.  But  the  relations  between  lactic  and  pro- 
pionic adds  have  induced  chemists  in  general  to  return  to  the  lower  fbrmula  of  lactic 
add,  and  to  regard  the  add  lactates  as  constituted  like  the  add  acetate  of  potassium 
(i.  17).  Moreover,  Wurtz's  discovery  of  the  diethylic  lactate  would  render  it  necessary 
to  regard  the  add  with  the  higher  formula  as  tetrabasic,  for  which  there  is  no  warrant, 

The  crystalline  lactates  do  not  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  give  off  water 
vn  vacuo,  and  the  whole  of  it  at  100^,  excepting  the  add  nidcel-salt  which  retains  it  till 
heated  to  130<^<    They  sustain  a  heat  of  \5Q9  to  170^  without  decomposition;  the 
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cine'^t  may  be  heated  eren  to  200^.    They  are  ibr  the  most  part  eparing^T  aoliibid  ha 
oold  water,  and  effloresce  rapidly  from  their  solntioiia :  they  are  all  ineolnble  in  ether. 

LikCTATB  OF  Amv oxiux. — Obtained  by  nentraliaing  the  add  with  ammonia.  Fonns 
priematte  crystala  iHiich  deliquesce  and  giire  off  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Lactatb  of  Antimoict.— dOxide  of  antimony  dissolves  in  lactic  acid  or  in  acid 
lactate  of  potassium,  but  does  not  form  a  crystaJline  salt. 

Lactatb  of  Babich. — ^The  neutral  salt  is  nndystallisable  and  veiy  soluble  in 
water.  The  add  salt,  0'H*BaO*.G*H*0*,  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  the 
neutral  salt  a  quantily  of  lactic  acid  equal  to  that  which  it  already  contains.  It  ia 
then  deposited  in  crystals  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  aloohoL  It  is  not 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  «n  vaetio.  It  dissolrea  eaairy  in  water.  Gives  off  an 
aromatic  odour  at  100<>.  

Lactate  of  BismiTK. — Only  two  basic  salts  are  known :  a.  2C'H*biO*.biK)[bi  «» 
)Bi].  This  salt  is  obtained  in  needles  by  treating  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  bismuth 
with  lactic  add,  and  evaporating.  A  better  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  mix  the  con- 
centrated solutions  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  and  lactate  of  sodium — the  latter  in  slight 
excess,  whereby  a  oystalline  pulp  is  predpitated  consisting  of  lactate  of  bismuth  mixed 
with  nitre.  On  redissolving  this  in  a  smail  quantity  of  water,  and  leaving  the  solution 
at  rest,  the  lactate  of  bismuth  is  depodted  in  cifystalline  cmsts. 

/8l  0*H*biO'.2biK). — ^By  proceeding  in  the  manner  just  described,  but  with  boiling 
solutions,  or  by  adding  nitrate  of  bismuth  drop  by  drop  to  a  solution  of  lactate  of 
sodium,  the  salt  0  is  predpitated  as  a  powder  unalterable  in  boiling  water.  It  ^ppeara 
also  to  be  produced  l^  the  solution  of  a. 

Lactatb  of  Oadiquic,  C'H^CdO*. — Obtained  in  small  needles  by  dissolving  carbo- 
nate of  i*^"'"*"  in  the  aeid.  When  depodted  from  a  bdling  solution,  it  is  anhydrous. 
Insoluble  in  alcohcd.  

Lactatm  of  CAixauif.—The  neutral  acetate,  G*H*CaO*.2HH>  and  C*H*CaO*.{H'0,  ia 
obtained  by  saturating  a  boiling  solution  of  lactie  add  vrith  carbonate  of  caldum,  and 
evaporating  the  filtereii  liquid.  It  is  also  produced  abundantly  when  a  solution  of 
sugar  mixed  with  cheese  and  carbonate  of  caldum  is  left  to  itself  for  some  weeks  at  a 
temperature  of  20^  to  30^  C.  According  to  Corriol,  the  same  salt  is  depodted  from  an 
infiision  of  nux  vomica  which  has  fermented  for  a  few  days.  It  is  depodted  from 
an  aqueous  or  alcohoUc  solution  in  small,  very  white,  mammellated  crystals.  It 
dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  in  alcohol  at  the  boiling  heat^  but  cold  water 
dissolves  only  traces  of  it. 

The  characters  of  this  salt  differ  somewhat  according  as  it  has  been  prepared  with 
lactic  add  a  extracted  from  muscular  flesh  (sarcolactic  add)^  or  from  Lutic  add  /9^ 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar. 

The  salt  of  the  add  a,  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution,  contains  2  at.  water ;  that 
of  the  add  /3  crystallised  in  the  same  way  contains  2|  at.  (2C*HH)aO*.5HH)). 
The  lactate  a  retains  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100^  longer  thiin  the  salt  /3 
Lastly,  the  salt  a  requires  12*4  pts.  of  water  to  dissolve  it;  whereas  the  0  dissolves 
in  9*6  pts.  Pure  li^tate  of  caldum,  dried  at  100^,  and  containing  O^HDaO*,  loses 
water  at  280^,  and  is  converted  into  dicalcic  dilactate^  CH'Ca'O*  (BiLAcno  acid, 
p.  461).    (Wurtz  and  Friedel.) 

Acid  lactate  of  caldum,  0'H*GaO'.C*H^*.iHK),  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  the  neutral  lactate  with  as  much  lactic  acid  as  it  alreadv  contains,  forms  crystalline 
masses  resembling  wavellite.  It  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  gives  off  its  water  of 
crystallisation  at  80^,  and  rapidly  turns  brown  at  a  higher  temperatore. 

Lactate  of  calcium  jond  potasnum, — Obtained  b^  incompletely  predpitating  a  solu- 
tion of  lactate  of  caldum  with  carbonate  of  potassium.  It  forms  hard  crystals  soluble 
in  water. 

Lactate  with  chloride  of  caldum,  G*HK}aO*.GaG1.3HK).-— Obtained  in  prisms  by 
mixing  the  solutions  of  the  two  salts,  and  concentrating  the  liquid  oondderably. 

Lactatb  of  Chboiouic  is  an  uncrystallisable  salt. 

Lactatb  of  Cobalt,  CH^CoO'.SH'O. — ^Peach-blossom-coloured  needles,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its 
solution  has  a  slight  acid  reaction. 

Lactatb  of  Coffbs,  CH*CuO*.|H'0  and  HH),  is  obtained  by  predpitating  sul- 
phate of  copper  with  lactate  of  banum,  or  by  boiling  carbonate  of  copper  with  lactie 
acid.  By  the  latter  method  a  basic  salt  is  also  produced,  from  which  the  product 
must  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  or  by  addition  of  lactie  add. 

Lactate  of  copper  a  (sarcolactate)  crystallises  in  sky-blue  nodules  containing  1^  at. 
water,  which  it  does  not  give  up  at  10<^  till  after  a  considerable  time ;  whereas  fi  forms 
larger  crystals^  of  a  green  or  very  dark  blue  colour,  and  containing  1  at.  water,  which 
they  give  off  by  dmple  desiccation  over  sulphuric  add.  The  rait  a  exposed  to  a 
gradually  increasing  heat  does  not  exhibit  any  change  below  210^ ;  but  at  that  tem-^ 
peratuze  it  takes  fire  and  bums,  leading  a  reddue  of  metallic  copper.    /3  heated  in  lik« 
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'manner  decompoaes  at  140^,  leaving  a  reaidae  of  eapzons  oxide.  Lastly,  a  disBolyaa 
in  1*96  pt  cold  water,  in  1*24  pt.  boiling  water,  and  in  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol; 
whereas  fi  requires  for  solution  6  pts.  of  cold  water,  22  pts.  boiling  water,  115  pt6.cold 
alcohol,  and  26  pts.  boiling  alcohol. 

liACTAias  OF  Ibom. — Femms  iactaie,  2CH*FeO'.3HK),  may  be  prepared  by 
decomposing  the  calcium-salt  with  feirous  sulphate,  or  by  mixing  lactate  of  ammonium 
with  ferrous  chloride  in  presence  of  alcohol ;  also  by  boiling  dilute  lactic  add  with 
iron-filings.  It  forms  small  oystals  haTing  a  slight  greenish  tint;  their  solution 
oxidises  but  slowly  on  exposure  to  the  air*  This  salt  is  sometimes  used  medicinally 
in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis. 

Ferric  lactate  is  a  brown  amorphous  mass,  deliquescent,  and  rery  soluble  in  water. 

Lactate  of  Lead. — ^By  treating  carbonate  of  lead  with  boiling  lactic  acid,  a  neutral 
liquid  is  obtiuned,  which  when  eyaporated  deposits  a  mass  of  small  pellides,  and 
acquires  an  acid  reaction. 

Lactatb  of  MAOinisiux,  C'H'MgO*.2H'0  and  f  H*0.— Obtained  by  dissolTing 
magnesia  in  lactic  acid.  Crystallises  in  prisms  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohoL  The  salt  a  (sarcoiactate)  contains  2  at.  water;  the  salt  fi  con- 
tains j  atw    The  salt  a  is  also  much  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  /3. 

Lactatb  of  Hanoambsb,  2G^*MnO'.3HK). — ^Laige,  brilliant,  amethyst-coloured 
crystals,  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water,  veiy  soluble  in  hot  water;  soluble  also  in 
alcohol. 

Lactatbs  of  Mebctst. — Mereurotts  lactate^  C*H*HhgO'.H'0.  Bose-coloured  or 
crimson  crystals,  obtained  by  mixing  the  boiling  solutions  of  lactate  of  sodium  and 
mercurous  nitrate. 

Mercuric  lactate, — The  neutral  salt  is  not  known.  A  basic  salt,  20'H*HgO'.Hg*0, 
or  C*H^*HhgO*.HhgO,  is  obtained  by  boiling  mercuric  oxide  with  dilute  lactic  acid  till 
'  the  liquid  is  saturated.  The  solution  yields  by  evaporation  a  yellow  salt^  insoluble  in 
water,  and  a  colourless  salt  which  is  Tery  soluble.  The  latter,  which  has  the  compo- 
sition above  given,  crystallises  in  shining  prisms  which  affloresce  rapidly  in  the  air,  and 
are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  aloohoL 

Lactatb  of  Nicxbl,  2CH*KiO'.3H'0. — Apple-green  needles,  very  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  has  a  slight 
acid  reaction.  According  to  Engelhardt,  the  salt  a  gives  off  the  whole  of  its  water 
at  100°,  but  /3  does  not  part  with  the  third  atom  before  130°. 

Lactate  of  Potassium. — ^Very  soluble,  and  crystallises  with  difficulty. 

Lactate  of  Silveb. — C*H*AgO'.HK).  Obtained  by  boiling  carbonate  of  silver 
with  lactic  acid.  It  forms  silky  needles  grouped  in  nodules,  neutral  to  test-paper, 
blackening  quickly  by  exposure  to  light,  very  soluble  in  warm  aicohol,  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  lucofaol.  The  aqueous  solution,  when  boiled  for  some  time,  acquires  a  fine 
blue  colour,  and  deposits  brown  flakes.  It  maybe  heated  to  80°  without  decomposing, 
but  blad^ens  and  gives  off  gas  at  100°.  The  air-dried  salt  contains  2  at.  water,  whi3i 
it  gives  off  tit  vacuo. 

Lactates  of  SovunL^-Monoeodio  lactate,  C'H'NaO'.  An  amorphous,  deliquescent 
mass,  Tery  soluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol ;  ether  precipitates  it  from  its  alcoholic 
solution.    Dried  at  140°,  it  possesses  the  above  composition.  (Wislicenus.) 

IHaodic  lactate, — ^Monosodic  lactate  heated  to  130°  is  acted  on  by  sodium,  hydrogen 
being  Uberated  and  a  sodium-salt  formed,  which,  together  with  unaltered  monosodic 
lactate,  contains  disodic  lactate.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a  bright  yellow,  yeiy 
hard  and  brittle  mass.  It  deliquesces  quickly  in  the  air.  When  covered  with  water, 
it  is  decomposed,  with  very  perceptible  development  of  heat,  into  monosodic  lactate 
and  hydrate  of  sodium.  The  dehquesced  salt  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  from  the 
air ;  so  that  when  it  has  been  long  exposed,  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  out  monosodic 
lactate,  leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  sodium.  Disodic  lactate  appears  to  dissolve 
without  alteration  in  perfectly  anhydrous  aloohoL  With  iodide  of  methyl,  it  yields 
iodide  of  sodium  and  methyl-lactate  of  sodiom.  (Wislicenus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxv.  49.) 

Lactate  of  Sntoinrnnc,  2G'H'SrO*.8HK).— Neutral  and  veiy  soluble. 

Lactate  of  Tih.  Stannous  lactate,  C*H**SnO'JSnO.  This  basic  salt  is  obtained 
by  mixing  an  add  solution  of  stannous  choride  with  lactate  of  sodium.  It  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  Tery  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add ;  soluble 
also  in  acetic  add  after  prolonged  ebullition. 

Stannic  chloride  mixed  with  lactate  of  sodium  does  not  yield  crystals^  or  a  predpi- 
tate  even  after  concentration  to  a  syrup. 

Lactate  of  Ukaiovk. — Uranic  lactate,  C^^U'O^O',  is  obtained  in  yellow  crystal- 
line crusts  by  eTaporating  a  solution  of  uranic  oxide  m  lactic  add. 

Lactate  of  Zinc,  CH*2^0*.|HH)  and  HH).>-Prepared  by  boilins  carbonate  of 
line  with  lactic  addL  The  salt  a  (sarcolaetate)  is  depodted,  as  the  solution  oools,  in 
Tery  dilute  needles^  irregularly  grouped ;  on  toudiing  the  Tcssel,  these  groups  separate, 
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and  th0  whole  of  the  liquid  solidifies  to  a  pulp.  The  salt  fi  forms  wmetimeB  shining 
crusts,  sometimes  Urge  needles  iiregulariy  grouped. 

The  salt  a  contains  1  at,  the  salt  ^  }  at  water,  which  it  ^yes  off  quickly  at  100^ ; 
whereas  a  requires  heating  for  scTeral  nours  to  dehydrate  it  completely,  fi  may  be 
heated  without  alteration  to  210^,  whereas  a  begins  to  giye  off  empyxeumatic  vapours 
between  100^  and  160^. 

The  two  salts  also  differ  greatly  in  solubility,  a  dissolyes  in  2*88  pts.  of  boiling  and 
6'7  pts.  of  cold  water ;  in  2*23  pts.  of  cold  alcohol,  and  in  about  the  same  quantity 
with  boiling  heat  The  salt  $  requires  for  solution  6  pts.  of  boiling  water,  5'8  pts.  of 
cold  water,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

According  to  Li  e  big,  the  neutral  salt  prepared  with  lactic  acid  from  souroout  splits 
up,  when  its  solution  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  into  a  basic  and  an  add  salt  Engelhardt 
did  not  observe  this  decomposition  of  the  zinc-salt  prepared  with  lactic  acid  obtained 
by  the  fermentation  of  sugar. 

JOerivatiwe  o/Laciio  acid. 

AoetOlaetio  add.    OH*0«  »  {Om*Ori     .    (Wislicenus,  Ann.  Oh.  Pharm. 

H       }0      "^ 

CZX7.  60.) — Obtained  from  acetolactate  of  ethyl  (idd,  inf.)  by  heating  it  with  water  to 
150^  for  two  or  three  hours.  It  is  a  thick,  syrupy  liquid ;  very  easily  soluble  in  water ; 
and  has  an  agreeable,  purely  add  taste,  wiuiout  any  irritating  after-taste.  It  is  not 
volatile  without  decompositioxi,  but  is  carried  over  to  a  considerable  extent  by  water- 
vapour  ;  even  then,  however,  it  is  partially  decomposed  into  acetic  and  lactic  adds. 
Under  all  circumstances,  indeed,  both  the  add  and  its  salts  readily  undergo  decompo- 
sition into  these  two  adds. 

Acetolactate  of  barium,  0*H^aO*.2H*0. — Acetolactic  add  dissolves  carbonate 
of  barium,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  solution  is  warmed  for  a  very 
short  time  with  excess  of  the  carbonate,  in  order  to  complete  the  neutralisation  (longer 
heating  would  cause  decomposition  into  lactate  and  carbonate);  then  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  on  the  water-bath.  This  syrup  becomes  a  tough  mass  on  cooling; 
and  dries  up  over  sulphuric  add  in  wtcno  to  a  brittle  and  pulverisable  substance 
resembling  gum.  It  then  still  retains  2  molecules  of  water,  one  of  which  is  given  off  at 
100°,  the  second  only  at  140°.  Acetolactate  of  barium  is  vety  soluble  in  water,  and 
dissolves  also  in  absolute  alcohol.  Ether  produces  in  the  alcoholic  solution  a  flocculent 
precipitate,  which  soon  unites  into  a  tough,  sticky  mass. 

Acetolactate  of  copper. — Obtained  as  a  blue-green,  amorphous,  gummy  mass,  by 
decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphate  of  copper,  and  evaporating.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  becomes  moist  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Acetolactate  of  zinc,  C^H'ZnO^ — ^A  cold  solution  of  acetolactate  of  barium  is 
decomposed  with  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the  liquid  is 
evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid  without  the  aid  of  heat  The  gummy  mass  thus 
obtained  contains  imbedded  crystals  of  lactate  and  acetate  of  zinc.  To  separate  these, 
the  acetolactate  of  zinc  is  dissolved  out  by  a  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol.  By 
evaporating  the  solution  in  wumo,  the  salt  is  left  as  a  gummy  mass,  which,  when 
thoroughly  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  decomposed  at  110°.  Its  solutions,  both 
aqueous  and  alcoholic,  become  quickly  add,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  ease  with  which 
the  salt  decomposes  into  acetate  and  lactate  of  zinc,  and  acetic  and  lactic  adds. 

C«H»0    lo 

Acetolactate  of  ethyl,  0'H»«0*-(C«H<0y\'    .-Formedby  the  action  of  chloride 

C«H*      }0 
of  acetyl  on  monethylic  lactate  (p.  468).    This  reaction,  which  was  first  mentioned  by 
Perkin.(ZeitBchr.  Chem.  Pham.  1861,  p.  166),  has  been  further  investigated  by 
Wislicenus  {loc.  nt.p.  68). 

Acetolactate  of  ethyl  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  of  an  agreeable,  aromatic  smell, 
recalling  that  of  Calville-apples.  It  is  neutral,  simI  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  gradually 
decomposed  by  it  into  alcohol  and  acetolactic  add  (see  above).  It  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether  in  all  proportions,  and  is  predpitated  by  water  from  its  alcoholic  solutions. 
Boiling  point  177°,  under  733  mm.  pressure.  Specific  ^vity,  1'0458  at  17^,  water  at 
the  same  temperature  being  taken  as  unily ;  vapour-density,  found  6'70,  calculated  5-54. 

Benmolaetto  aold.    Cl*H'«0^    (See  voL  i.  p.  561.) 

C^H'O    lo 
Butjrolaetlo  add.    CH'K)* «  (O'H^O)"^    .    (See  voL  L  p.  697— To  the  de. 

H       }0 
Bcription  there  given  of  butyrolactate  of  ethyl,  we  add  the  following  particulars.) 
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Boiling  point,  208^.  Vaponr-dentity,  found  6*73,  calculated  6*51.  Heated  with  csnatie 
potash  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  decomposed  into  alcohol,  and  lactate  and  butjrate  of 
potassiiim.  (Wnrts,  Ann.  Gh.  Phys.  [3]  lis.  177. — ^llus  mode  of  deoompoeition  ia 
important,  since,  were  Eolbe's  view  of  the  constitation  of  butyrolactic  acidoorrect,  it 
ought  to  yield  propionate  and  bntylactate  (ozybntyrate)  of  potassium  when  decomposed 
by  potash.  Compare  Ann.  Ch.  Phazm.  cziii  234,  285,  also  toL  li.  p.  701  of  this  woric) 

IMlaotto   actd.     Anhydrous  lacUo  acid  (Pelonze),  Acide  lacUdique  (Laurent). 
(0^*0)"] 
CH^H)*    —    (CHH^y'vO*    This  substance  remains  as  a  pale-yellow,  amorphous, 

easily  ftisible  mass,  when  lactic  acid  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  temperature 
between  130°  and  200°.  It  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  slowly  by  ebullition  with 
water,  quickly  by  the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis.  By  dry  distillation,  it  is  converted 
into  lac  tide  (p.  464).  With  gaseous  ammonia  it  yields  the  compound  CH^^N'O^ 
commonly,  called  lactamate  of  anmionium,  but  more  correctly  dilactylamate  of  ammonium 
(p.  458). 

Dilaetate  of  calcium,  CH'Ca'O*. — Obtained  hj  heating  lactate 'of  calcium^ 
previously  dried  at  100°,  to  280°.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  than  lactate 
of  calcium.    (Wurtz  and  FriedeL) 

Dilaetate  of  ethyl.  Monethylicdilactate,C^iK)»-|^*^*|o»,  is   fbnned  by 

the  action  of  chloropropionate  of  ethyl  on  lactate  of  potassium: 

Chloroproptcmato  of       iMctaXe  or  Monethylie 

ethyl.  potaatium.  dilaetate. 

It  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*134  at  0° ;  boiling  point  about  235°. 
It  is  deeompoeed,  when  heated  with  water  in  sealed  tubes,  into  alcohol  and  lactic 
add.    (WurtB  and  Fiiedel,  Ann.  Gh.  Phys.  [3]  bdii.  112.) 

Honosulfhodhaotio  aoid,  C^'*0^S.  (Schacht^  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxziz.  4.) — 
This  add  was  obtained  as  the  product  of  an  operation  conducted  with  a  view  to  the 
preparation  of  sulpholactic  add  (p.  462).  Instead  of  neutralising  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  crude  product  containing  sulpholactate  of  potassium  (see  p.  462)  with 
hydiochloirie  add,  it  was  neutralised  with  oilute  sulphuric  add,  and  a  furUier  quantity 
of  sulphuric  add  was  then  added,  suffident  to  decompose  the  sulpholactate  only.  Hono* 
sulnhodilactifi  add  then  separated  at  the  surface  of  the  concentrated  saline  solution, 
ana  was  obtained  pure  b^  solution  in  ether  and  evaporation  under  the  air-pump. 

Monosulphodilactic  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  does  not  crys- 
tallise. It  contains  the  elements  of  two  molecules  of  sulpholactic  add  mintis  one  mole^ 
cule  of  sulphydric  add : 

2(?HH>«S  -  H«S     -     (XH'^O^a 

By  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  add,  it  yields  dilaetylsulphurous  acid,  CW^SO* 
{Bipropitmechwrfdedwrt,  Schacht),  the  barium-salt  of  which  is  a  white  amorphous 
powder  containing  G^'Ba*60'. 

SKbjMttotte  aeid.    See  Licrxo  Etbbbs  (p.  463). 

KaetylMdpliiironi  aeid.  Bulphopropionic  aeid,  CH^O*. — ^This  acid  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  ^anide  of  ethyl,  or  on  propionamide,  in  the 
process  for  preparing  disnlphetholie  add  (Buckton  and  Hofmann,  Ghem.  So&  Qu.  J. 
UL  251) ;  aLK>  when  sulpholactic  add  is  oxidised  with  dilute  nitric  add.  (Schacht.) 

LaoiylBulphite  of  Ammonium  is  exceedinely  soluble  in  water,  and  unciystal- 
lisable.    Absomte  alcohol  throws  it  down  as  a  thick  tready  mass. 

Laetylsulphite  of  Barium,  C^^Ba^O",  enrstallises  from  a  saturated  boiling 
solution  in  fine  silk^  eiystals,  ammged  in  spherical  groups.  It  may  be  dried  at  170° 
without  deoompodtion. 

DELACTTLSULFKUBOtrS  ACZD.     ScO  abOTO* 

Lactyl-  and  dilaetylsulphurous  adds  mav  be  regarded  as  containing  the  radides  of 
lactic  and  snlphnzous  adds»  and  may  be  represented   by  the  fidlowing  rational 

fbrmul»: 

((^H^O)")  (C^*0)" 

(SO)''lO»  (CH^oy 

H«)  (S(^ 

Laetylfiilpbiiroai  add.  Dllactyliulpbaroiu  aeid. 

Xetlijl-laette  MlO*    See  Lactic  Ethbbs  (p.  464). 
Bueeliio-lActio  aeids*    The  only  known  representatives  of  these  substances  are 


0« 
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ditothylioniccmola^itate,  C"Hi'0«,and  dietbylio  saccinodilActate,  C*«H*K)*.  Diethylic 

sueeino  lactate,  (CHH))"  I-  0*,  is  an  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  280^, 

(C*H»)*j 
and  of  specific  graTity  1*119  at  0^,  formed  by  the  action  of  chloropropionic  ether  on 
succinate  of  ethyl  and  potassium  in  presence  of  aloohoL  It  is  deoomposM,  when  heated 
with  baryta-water,  into  alcohol  and  succinate  and  lactate  of  barium. 

Diethvlie  sueoinodilactate,  (C*HH))'  ■0^  is  a  liquid  boiling  between  260^  and 

(C«H»)»  j 
270^,  produced  by  the  action  of  chloropropionate  of  ethyl  upon  succinate  of  potassium* 
(Wurts  and  FriedeL) 

Bulpliolaotle  add.  C*H*0>8  -  (^|^)  |q.     (Schaeht,   Ann.  Gh.  Phamu 

ezzix.  1.) — The  potassium-salt  of  this  acid  is  formed  when  an  intimate  mixture  of 
chloropropionate  of  potassium  and  sulphydrate  of  potassium  is  heated  for  four  or  five 
h^urs  to  a  little  above  100^; 

C»H«KC10«  +  HKS    -    C«H»KO«S  +  KCl 

Chloropropionate  SulpbolacUta 

of  potaMlum.  of  poUuium. 

To  prepare  the  acid,  the  mixture  of  chloride,  phosphate,  and  chloropropionate, 
obtained  by  neutralising  with  carbonate  of  sodium  the  crude  product  of  the  distillation 
of  lactate  of  calcium  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  is  mixed  with  sulphydrate  of 
potassium  (1  molecule  of  the  latter  for  each  molecule  of  lactate  used),  and  tke  solution 
IS  evaporated  and  the  residue  heated  as  above.  The  product  of  this  operation  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  warmed  to  expel  sulphydric  acid, 
largely  diluted,  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
lead.  The  lead-precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water,  then  decomposed 
with  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  filtei^d  liquid  repeatedly  evaporated  to  a  syrup  to 
remove  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue  is  di^lved  in  water  and  neutralised  at 
the  boiling  heat  with  carbonate  of  barium,  which  causes  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of 
barium,  -^iniile  sulpholactate  of  barium  remains  in  the  solution.  From  this  solution 
the  acid  is  again  thrown  down  as  lead-salt ;  the  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  sulphydric 
acid ;  and  the  resulting  solution  of  the  free  acid  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  on  the 
water-bath. 

Sulpholactie  acid  crystallises  in  broad  needles,  grouped  together  in  bundles  or 
brushes;  it  melts  without  decomposition  below  100^,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
form.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  may  be  boiled  in  dilute  solution 
without  decomposing.  Nitric  acid,  not  in  excess,  oxidises  it  to  lactylsulphurous 
ac  id,  C'H'SO*  {avlphopropionic  acidy  Bu ckton  and  H of mann).    (yid.  sup.) 

Sulpholactate  of  barium,  G'H'BaO^. — Crystallises  in  cauliflower-shaped 
masses;  dissolves  easily  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol;  it  is  not  altered  when  dned 
at  100®. 

Sulpholactate  of  lead, — Amorphous,  and  becomes  brown  on  keeping. 

Sulpholactate  of  potassium  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition  from 
sulpholactate  of  barium  and  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo 
to  a  syrup  deposits  broad  plates  which  are  very  deliquescent 

Sulpholactate  of  silver,  O'H^AgO'S. — A  white,  amorphous  precipitate  obtained 
by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  sulpholactate  of  barium.  It  is  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  and  decomposes  below  100^. 

Trllaotlo  aold.  The  diethylic  ether  corresponding  to  this  acid  is  known.  (Sed 
Lactic  Ethbes.)  R  W.  and  G.  C.  F. 

&ACTXC  AWBTBRIBB.  Dilacdc  acid  (p.  461)  was  formerly  called  anhydrous 
lactic  acid,  or  lactic  anhydride.    The  true  lactic  anhydride  is  Lactidb  (p.  464). 

&jflLCTZC  BTRSSB.  Owing  to  its  peculiar  constitution  as  a  mono-basic  diatomic 
acid,  lactic  add  is  capable  of  forming  three  different  ethers  containing  the  same  mona- 
tomic  alcohol-radide.  Thus  there  are  three  lactates  of  ethyl,  which  may  be  represented 
by  the  following  formulae : 

(C»H«0)"/ 
H       }o  '    H    '}0  CH*       }q 

(C*K*Oy[  Ethvl-lacticacld,         (C'H^OV'IJ^ 

H       }0  H       }0  C«H»      i^ 

Lftcticacid.  (C*H<0"'  Diethyls  lactate. 

C«H»     }0 

Monethjrlic  Inccate. 
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Of  iihese  eomponndB  it  will  be  seen  that  two—namely,  ethyl-laetie  add  and  mdnethylie 
lactate — are  isomeric,  each  being  represented  hy  the  empirical  formula  OH^'O*.  The 
nature  of  the  difference  between  these  bodies  will  become  apparent  from  the  following 
•considerations: — ^Lactic  acid  contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  which  is  readily  repUoeable 
by  its  equivalent  of  an  electro-positiTe  metal  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  saline  double 
deoompositaon,  the  result  of  this  replacement  being  an  ordinaiy  metallic  lactate: 
similarly,  this  atom  of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  its  equivuent  of  an  alcohol 
xadicle  by  the  ordinaiy  processes  of  etherification,  the  result  being  a  neutral  ether, 
which,  like  compound  ethers  in  general,  can  be  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  alkaline 
lactate  by  the  action  of  alkalis.  But  lactic  add  contains  also  another  atom  of 
hydrogen,  which,  by  Tarious  processes,  can  be  removed,  together  with  an  atom  of 
oxygen,  the  two  being  replaced  by  CI,  K'N,  or  other  similar  residues,  and  is  therefiwa 
spoken  of  in  the  language  of  the  theory  of  types  aa  existing  outside  the  radicle  of  the 
add,  although  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  metals  or  alcohol  radicles  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  saline  hydrogen*atom  just  referred  to.  The  replacement  of  this  second  atom  of 
hydrogen  can,  however,  be  dfected  by  other  means  than  those  usually  employed  for 
liie  production  of  normal  salts  or  ethers ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  resulting  pcoduets 
differ  essentially  from  those  obtained  by  effecting  a  similar  substitution  in  the  case  of 
the  saline  atom  of  hydrogen.  Thus,  monethylic  lactate  results  from  the  substitution 
of  the  radicle  CH*  for  the  saline  hydrogen-atom  of  lactic  acid,  and  ethyl-lactic  add 
from  the  substitution  of  the  same  ladide  for  the  second  of  the  two  bydrogen-atoms 
ATiaHng  outside  the  radide  of  the  add*  The  degree  of  difference  in  the  properties  of 
these  two  compounds,  resulting  from  the  mode  of  combination  of  the  alcohol-  and 
acid-reddues  in  each,  will  he  seen  by  the  special  description  of  them  which 
follows.    (See  also  Gltcollic  Ethbbs,  ii.  914-916.) 

l^MtatMofetlijli  MoMRHTUO  Lactatb.  Laetie  Ether.  C*Hi*0*«(G*H«Or;  V 

C«H«  }0 
(Streeker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xd.  862.— Wnrts  and  Friedel,  Ann.  Ch.  Thys.  [3] 
Ixiii.  102.)  Preparation. — 1.  One  part  of  lactate  of  caldum  and  potassium  (p.  468)  is 
distilled  with  1*4  pt  ethyl-sulphate  of  potassium;  the  thin,  faintly-smelling  distillate, 
which  passes  over  between  160°  and  180^,  is  saturated  with  chloride  of  cflJcium,  and 
the  syrupy  solution  is  cooled.  Crystals  are  then  obtained  consisting  of  CaC1.2(C*H>*0') ; 
and  these  by  distillation  yield  tolerably  pure  lactic  ether  (Streeker). — 2.  Syrupy 
lactic  add,  heated  to  170^  with  absolute  alcohol,  yidds  monethylic  lactate  veiy  readily. 
(Wnrtz  and  Friedel.) 

Properties,— A  colourless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1*0642  at  0^  and  1042  at  13^. 
Jt  has  a  faint  smell,  and  boils  at  166^  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  763  mm.  Vapour- 
dennty  found,  4*14  (Wurtz  and  Friedel);  calculated,  407.  Soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Jkoompositione. — 1.  Lactic  ether  soon  becomes  acid  by  contact  with  Vfater,  from  the 
formation  of  alcohol  and  lactic  adds.  Alkalis^  alkaline  earths^  and  oxide  of  zinc  decom- 
pose it  in  the  same  manner  as  water. — 2.  Potassium  dissolves  in  lactic  ether  with 
evolution    of  hydrogen,  and  forms    potassio -lactate  of   ethyl,   C*H'KO*    ■> 

K     lo 

(CH^O)"'  ^,  isomeric  with  ethyl-lactate  of  potasdum  {vid,  infr.).    This  substance 

C«H»    ]^ 
forms  a  visdd  mass :  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  it  yields  iodide  of  potasdum  and  di- 
ethylio  lactate  (p.  464). — 8.  Lactic  ether,  mixed  wiui  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  evapo- 
xated,  yidds  crystals  of  lactamide  (p.  453).  

ETHTi-ULCnc  ACID.      VoUrolactio  acid,  C»H'«0«  »  (C'H^O)";    .    (Wurtz,  Ann. 

H  }^ 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lix.  171.— Butlerow,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  206  ;  cxviii.  326;  Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  Paris^  1861,  p.  9.)  The  potasdum-  and  cakium-salts  of  this  add  are  ob- 
tained as  productB  of  the  decomposition  of  diethylic  lactate  with  potash  and  milk  of  lime. 
The  add  is  also  produced  (together  with  iodide  of  methylene  and  aciylic  add)  by  the 
action  of  ethylate  of  sodium  on  iodoform. 

Ethyl-lactic  add  is  a  colourless,  somewhat  viscid  liquid,  of  a  purdy  sour  taste.  It 
boils  between  196^  and  198^,  undergoing  partial  decompodtion  at  the  same  time. 
Water,  alcohol,  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  aU  proportions ;  but  on  addition  of  chloride  of 
calcium  or  sulphate  of  sodium  to  the  aqueous  solution,  it  separates  as  an  oil.  It  be- 
comes more  visdd,  but  does  not  solidify,  in  a  mixturo  of  salt  and  snow.  Ethyl-lactic 
add  decomposes  the  carbonates  with  effervescence.  It  cannot  be  resolved  into  lactic 
add  and  alcohol  by  the  action  of  alkalis;  but  when  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodie 
add,  it  yidds  lactic  add  and  iodide  of  ethyL 

The  ethyl-lactates  are  for  the  most  part  veiy  soluble,  and  difficult  to  obtain  in  the 
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ciTttallfiie  form.  Tlie  eaMum-^alt^  OH'CaO',  OTBtaUiMs  by  bIow  erapoeatioii  of  iCk 
aqneoiiB  solutioii  in  oolouilesfly  prismatic  crystals,  united  into  stellate  groups.  Alcohol 
dissolves  it  less  readily  than  water,  and  deposits  it  in  wart-shaped  masses.  The  silver' 
salt,  C*H*AgO',  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  bmiches  of  needles  of  a  sUky  lustre: 
treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  it  yields  diethylic  lactate.  The  ftno'Sali  dries  np  to  a 
gommy  mass. 

DnrHrac  JjACIaxm,  EtkgUUutaU  of  s%/^— C»H»K)«  •  (OH^O)"!^.  (Wnrta, 

0«H*  /^ 
Ann.Oh.FhyB.  [8]  lix.  169.— Wnrts  and  Friedel,  tUd.  IziiL  103.— Butlerow,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cznii.  828).  This  substance,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ether  of  the 
aad  last  described,  is  produced :— 1.  By  the  action  of  ethylate  of  sodium  on  chloroproo 
pionate  of  ethyl  (jiher  eklorolactiqve,  Wurtz).— 2.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  oo 
ethyl-lactate  of  silyer. — 8.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  potassio-lactate  of 
ethyL 

Diethylic  lactate  is  a  transparent^  mobile  liquid,  of  an  aflreeable  ethereal  odour.  It 
boils  at  166*5^  under  a  pressure  of  767  mm.  Its  spedlc  gravity  at  0^  is  0*9203 ; 
Tapour-densitT,  found,  5*062  (calculated,  6*066). 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  ebullition  with  alkalis, 
it  is  transformed  into  alcohol  and  an  ethyl-lactate  (vid.  suprJ) ;  treatment  with  am- 
monia converts  it  into  lactamethane  (p.  462) ;  it  unites  directly  with  lactide,  fonning 
diethylic  trilactate. 

Cm[.oRoiJLCTrc  Sthxb,  Aktr  ckiorolaeHque,  Syn.  with  (M)ropropionaU  of  eiJ^l 
(see  Pbofzomic  Etkbbs). 

DiLAOTATB  OF  Ethtl.    See  Dllsctic  acid  (p.  461). 

BiETHTMC  TnnAOiAra,  C"H«0'   -  |ot»^?(^**     ^   *^*'   colourless   liquid, 

boiling  about  270^,  formed  hy  heatins  diethylic  lactate  to  170^  for  several  days  with 
lactide.  Potash  decomposes  it  into  ucohol  and  lactic  add.  A  substance  wmch  ap- 
pears to  be  mo  nethylic  trilactate,  G"H>*0'  »  ^^i^lo^,  is  obtained  as  a 
secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of  diethylic  trilactate.    (Wurts  and  Priedel). 

AaetetM  of  aSdthjrl.    Hjbtbtl-ulctic  Acn>,  C<HH)«»  (C*H«0)''|    ,  is  the  only 

com]^und  belonging  to  this  class  that  has  hitherto  been  described.  It  is  obtained  by 
heating  disodic  lactate  (p.  469)  to  110^  or  120^  with  iodide  of  methyl.  Metfiyl'lac- 
tate  of  silver,  G^H'AgO',  remains  as  a  brittle,  amorphous,  gmnmy  mass,  when  its 
aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo,  Methyl^lactate  of  fine  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  unciy stallisable ;  it  dissolves  also  in  absolute  alcohoL  (Wislicenua^ 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  czxv.  68.  G^.  C  F. 

&ACTZBB.  (Troe}  LacHe  anhydride,  C*H^O*  »  CH«0.0.  (J.  Gay-Luseac 
andPelouze,  Ann.  Cn.  Pharm.  vii.  43;  Pelouze,  ibid,  liii  116;  Engelhardt, 
ibid,  Ixx.  243 ;  Wurtz  and  Friedel,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixiii.  101.)  Produced  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid.  To  prepare  it,  the  product  obtained  by  slowly  dis- 
tilling lactic  add  is  evaporated  at  100^,  and  the  residue  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and 
OTStallised  from  boiling  alcohoL  Lactide  crystallises  in  rhomboidal  plates  of  dazzling 
whiteness.  It  is  inodorous ;  melts  at  107^  ^^^  begins  to  boil  at  260^,  giving  off  white, 
irritating  vapours,  which  sublime  without  alteration,  and  condense  in  crystals  on  cold 
bodies.  It  is  only  sUghtly  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  is  gradually  converted  into  lactic 
add  by  ebullition  with  water,  and  quickly  by  the  action  of  bases. 

Ammonia  converts  it  into  lactamide  (p,  463) ;  ethylamine,  into  laetethylamide 
(p.  463).    It  unites  with  diethylic  lactate,  forming  diethylic  trilactate  (ffid,  iupr,), 

G.  C.  F. 
A.CZB.    Laur  en t's  name  for  Dilactic  Aom  (p.  461). 

and  &ACT08B.    Syn,  with  Sugar  of  Milk. 

,  CHH)*. — ^A  liquid  possessing  an  aromatic  smell,  and  boiling^  at  about 

92°,  produced,  together  with  lactide^  by  the  £y  distillation  of  lactic  add.  (^Pelouze, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ziii  262.) 

XAOnrOA  BJkTXVJLm  The  common  lettuce.  This  plant  yields,  according  to 
T.  Richardson  (Jahresber.  1847-48,  Na  134,  Table  to  p.  1074),  0*87  per  cent  ash, 
containing: 

K«0        Na»0     C»«0      Mg«0      SQs        SSO«       P«0»     pjjJJlJhSe     ^»^ 
4601      6-29      606      217      389      20*23     852       trace      7*82  -  99*98 
&AOTOOABXU1K.    A  brownish  visdd  substance  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
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jaice  which  exades,  by  incudon,  from  the  leaves  and  Btems  of  certain  speciefl  of  Lactuca, 
especially  Lactuca  virosa.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour  resembling  that  of  opium,  and  acts 
as  a  narcotic  German  lactucarium  contains,  according  to  Ludwig  (Arch.  Pharm. 
[2],  7, 129;  Jahresber.  1847-8,  p.  824),  from44-4  to  63*5  per  cent*  lactucone;  a  soft 
resin ;  about  4  per  cent,  of  an  easy  fusible  waxy  body ;  lactucin,  the  chief  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  substance ;  lactucic  acid ;  about  1  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid ;  a  non-volatile 
not  bitter  acid,  which  reduces  oxide  of  silver ;  and  a  volatile  acid  smelling  like  valeri- 
anic acid,  both  in  small  quantity  only ;  about  7  per  cent,  of  albumin ;  at  least 
2  per  cent  mannite ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  neutral,  not  bitter,  unfermentable  sub- 
stance, ciystailising  in  rhombic  pyramids ;  and  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  ash,  containing 
potash,  soda,  manganic  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  and  a  small  quantity  of  lime. 


A  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  contained  in  lactucarium. 
probably  identical  with  lactucone. 

&ACTVOZO  AOIB.  This  substance  is  obtained  by  triturating  lactucarium  with 
an  equal  weight  of  dilute  sulphuric  add,  adding  6  pts.  of  alcohol  of  84  per  cent., 
filtering,  shaking  up  the  filtrate  with  slaked  lime,  decolorising  with  animal  charcod, 
evaporating,  heating  the  residue  to  boiling  with  a  lai^  (quantity  of  water,  and  evapo- 
rating the  aqueous  solution,  after  decolorisinff  it  with  animal  charcoal.  A  mixture  of 
lactucic  acid  and  lactucin  then  remains,  and  on  dissolving  this  in  boiling  water,  the 
lactucin  crystallises  out  on  cooUng,  and  the  remaining  liquid  yields,  by  evaporation, 
impure  lactucic  acid« 

Lactucic  add  thus  obtained  is  a  light  yellow  mass,  amorphous  at  first,  but  becoming 
crystalline  after  a  while ;  its  colourless  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  wine-red  by  alkalis^ 
and  when  boiled  with  cupric  sulphate  and  excess  of  soda,  reduces  the  cu^c  to  cuprous 
oxide.  (Ludwig,  Jahresber.  1847-48,  p.  824.)  According  toWalz  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm. 
XV.  118),  it  is  C^H»H)'». 

3bACruOJJi»  A  substance  contained  in  lactucarium,  and  supposed  to  be  its  active 
principle.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  the  extract  with  alcohol  containing  2  per  cent  of 
strong  vinegar,  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  predpitatin^  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  removing  the  excess  of  lead  from  the  filtrate  b;^  sulphydnc  add,  evaporating  at  a 
gentle  heat,  digesting  the  residue  in  ether,  and  leaving  the  ethereal  solution  to  evapo- 
rate. Ludwig  and  Kromayer  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  cxi.  1)  prepare  it  bv  macerating 
lactucarium  in  1^  pt  hot  water  for  four  days,  then  pressing  the  mass,  again  treating  it 
with  a  little  cold  water,  boiling  it  five  times  with  fresh  portions  of  alcohol  (which 
leaver  lactucone  undissolved),  and  evaporating  the  extracts  to  half  the  bulk  of  the 
material  used.  The  product  is  then  predpitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  recrys- 
tallised  from  alcohol  as  above. 

Lactucin  is  yellowish,  fusible,  bitter,  soluble  in  80  parts  of  cold  water,  moderately 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid,  less  soluble  in  ether,  which  deposits  it  by  evapo- 
ration in  the  ciystalline  state.  According  to  Kromayer  (Arch.  Pharm.  [JJcv.  3),  it 
crystallises  in  nacreous  scales  or  rhombic  tables,  probably  containing  C"H'*0'  or 
C«H»0«.  According  to  Walz  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  xv.  118),  it  is  C*»H«0».  Nitric 
add,  of  specific  gravity  1*48,  converts  it  into  a  resinous  body  quite  devoid  of  taste. 
Strong  sulphuric  add  turns  lactucin  brown.  Lactudn  heated  with  potash  gives  off 
ammoniacal  products  (?).  Its  solutions  are  not  predpitated  by  any  reagent  (B  uch  ner, 
Rep.  Pharm.  xliii.  1,  Gm.  xvi.  276.) 


L  C^'H^O*  (?). — A  crystalline  substance  extracted  from  lactucarium 
by  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  mammillated  crystals,  which,  after  purification  by  recrys- 
tallisation  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  are  colourless,  insipid,  melt  between 
160^  and  160^,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  very  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  It  yields  acetic  add  in  large  quantity  by  distillation.  It 
may,  however,  be  partly  volatilised  without  d(HK>mposition  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  It  yields  by  analysis  80-66—81*25  per  cent  carbon,  and  10*91 — 11*33  hydrogen, 
numbers  which  agree  nearly  with  the  formula  C^H"0'.  It  is  an  indifferent  substance, 
and  is  not  affected  by  potash  or  by  chlorine.  Its  alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate 
metallic  salts  dissolved  in  alcohol.    (Lenoir,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  83.) 

laACTVCOVZCSZV.  An  uncrystallisable  substance,  which  remains  in  the  mo- 
ther-liquors of  the  preparation  of  lactucin  by  L u d w i g  and  Kromayer's  process 
(vid.  sup,),  after  the  greater  part  of  that  substance  has  been  predpitated  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead.  When  freed  from  admixed  lactudn  and  lactucone  by  ether,  it  forms 
a  brown,  amorphous,  veiy  bitter  mass,  having  a  faint  add  reaction,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  U  contains  62*6  per  cent  carbon,  6*8  hydrogen,  and  36*6  oxygen,  agreeing 
nearly  with  the  formula  C"H"0"**,  and  is  therefore  produced  from  lactudn  by  assumption 
of  water  and  oxygen.    (Kromayer,  J)u  Bitieratoffe,  Erhingen,  1861,  p.  79.) 

Vol.  III.  H  H 
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I  or.  ChhrideofckloropropumyL  C»H«OCl«»0^<aO.Cl, 
(Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lix.  163.— Ulrich,  Chem.  Soc'Qu.  J.  xii.  23.)— Obtained, 
together  with  ozychloride  of  phosphorns,  by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  well-dried 
lactate  of  calcinm  irith  twice  its  weight  of  pentadiloride  of  phosphoms.  It  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  whole  of  the  oxychloride  of  phosphoras,  but  the  chloride  of  lactyl  may 
be  obtained  nearly  pure  by  distilling  the  liquid,  which  passes  oyer  during  the  reaction 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  collecting  separately  the  portion  which  distils  above 
140^.  Chloride  of  lactyl  is  also  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  ethylene  and 
ozychloride  of  carbon.    ^L  i  p  p  m  a n n.) 

When  freshly  prepared,  chloride  of  lactyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  but  it  soon  becomes 
dark  coloured,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  boiling  point  seems  to  be  above  140^, 
but  it  is  partially  d^mposed  when  distilled,  the  thermometer  rising  to  180^  or  190^. 

It  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  water  and  gradually  dissolves,  forming  hydrochloric  and 
chloropropionic  acids  (Pbopiomic  ACfiD,  Dsrivativbs  of)  (Ulrich).  With  absolute 
alcohotf  it  reacts  veiy  energetically,  forming  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  ethyl,  and 
chloropropionate  of  ethyl.    (Wurtz  s  ether  chlorolactipie,)  G.  C.  F. 

&AOOWZTB*  A  feme  borate,  FeH)'.BK)*.3H*0,  occurring  as  an  incrustation  in 
the  Tuscan  lagoons.    (Bechi,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xvii.  129.) 

f-A^^-  This  term  is  used  to  denote  a  species  of  pigment  formed  by  precipitating 
colouring  matters  with  some  earth  or  metallic  oxide.  Ae  principal  red  lakes  are  the 
Carminef  Florence^  and  Madder  lakes. 

For  the  preparation  of  carmine-lake,  four  ounces  of  finely  pulverised  cochineal 
are  poured  into  4  or  6  quarts  of  rain  or  distilled  wat«r  (which  has  been  previously 
boiled  in  a  pewter  kettle),  and  boiled  with  it  for  six  minutes  longer  (it  is  sometimes 
recommended  to  add,  during  the  boiling,  two  drachms  of  pulverised  cream  of  tartar). 
Eight  scruples  of  Koman  alum  in  powder  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  kept  upon 
the  fire  for  one  minute  longer.  As  soon  as  the  coarse  powder  has  subsided,  and  the 
decoction  has  become  dear,  tiie  latter  is  carefully  decanted  into  large  cylindrical  vessels, 
covered  over  and  kept  undisturbed,  till  a  fine  powder  settles  to  the  bottom.  From  the 
decanted  liquor,  which  is  still  much  coloured,  the  rest  of  the  colouring  matter  may  be 
separated  by  means  of  tinnsolution :  it  then  yields  a  carmine-lake  but  little  inferior  to 
the  other. 

For  the  preparation  of  Florentine  lake,  the  sediment  of  cochineal  remaining  on 
the  kettle  after  the  preparation  just  described  may  be  boiled  with  the  requisite  quantity 
of  water,  the  red  hquor  which  remains  after  the  preparation  of  the  carmine  likewise 
mixed  with  it^  and  the  whole  precipitated  with  the  solution  of  tia.  The  red  precipi- 
tate must  be  frequently  washed  with  water.  Exdusivelv  of  this,  two  ounces  of  fr^h 
codiineal,  and  one  of  crystals  of  tartar,  are  to  be  boiled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  poured  off  dear,  and  predpitated  with  the  solution  of  tin,  and  the  precipitate 
washed.  At  the  same  time,  two  pounds  of  alum  are  also  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  pre- 
dpitated by  caustic  potash,  and  the  white  earth  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling  water. 
Finally,  both  predpitates  are  to  be  mixed  together  in  the  liquid  state,  put  upon  a  filter, 
and  dried.  For  the  preparation  of  a  chefl^>er  sort>  one  pound  of  Brazil  wood  may  be 
employed  in  the  preceding  manner,  instead  of  cochineal. 

For  the  following  process  for  muking  a  lake  from  madder,  the  Sodety  of  Arts  voted 
their  gold  medal  to  Sir  H.  C.  Englefield.  Endose  two  ounces  troy  of  the  finest  Dutch 
crop  madder  in  a  bap;  of  fine  and  strong  calico,  laige  enough  to  hold  three  or  four 
times  as  much.  Put  it  into  a  large  marble  or  porcelain  mortor,  and  pour  on  it  a  pint 
of  dear  soft  water,  cold.  Press  the  bag  in  every  direction,  and  pound  and  rob  it  about 
witli  a  pesUe,  as  much  as  can  be  done  without  tearing  it,  and  when  the  water  is  loaded 
with  colour,  pour  it  off.  Repeat  this  process  till  the  water  comes  off  but  dightly 
tinged,  for  which  about  five  pints  will  be  suffident  Heat  all  the  liquor  in  an  earthen 
or  sUver  vessel,  till  it  is  near  boiling,  and  then  pour  it  into  a  large  basin,  into  which  a 
troy  ounce  of  alum  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  boiling  soft  water  has  been  previously  put 
Stir  the  mixture  together,  and  while  stirring,  pour  in  gently  about  an  ounce  and  half 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium.  Let  it  stand  till  oold  to  settle ;  pour 
off  the  clear  yellow  liquor ;  add  to  the  predpitate  a  quart  of  boiling  soft  water,  stirring 
it  weU ;  and  when  cold,  separate  by  filtration  the  lake,  whidi  should  weigh  half  an 
ounce.  If  less  alum  be  employed,  uie  colour  will  be  somewhat  deeper^  with  less  than 
ihree-fburths  of  an  ounce,  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  will  not  unite  with  the 
alumina.    Fresh  madder  root  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  dry. 

Almost  all  vegetable  colouring  matters  may  be  predpitated  into  lakes»  more  or  less 
beautiful,  by  means  of  alum  or  oxide  of  tin.  U. 

Yellow  lakes  are  prepared  chiefiy  with  decoctions  of  the  berries  of  various 
species  of  JRhamnus,  also  of  fustic,  weld,  quercitron,  &c. ;  the  decoctions^  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  potassium  in  greater  or  smaller  quantity  as  the  colour  is  to  be  lighter  or 
darker,  being  poured  into  a  hot  solution  of  alum  quite  free  from  iron.     The  colour 
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may  be  heightened  by  treating  the  still  moist  precipitate  with  tin-8olation.---As  many 
of  the  preceding  solutions  contain  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  it  is  usual,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fine  yellow-lake  from  them,  to  mix  them,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sour  milk,  which  precipitates  the  tannin. 


several  oays,  surnng  irequenuy,  uien  aecanung  cue  uquiu,  auu  wosiiuig  auu  urvuj^ 
the  precipitate.  If  a  greenish  tint  is  desired,  a  small  quantity  of  burnt  or  slaked  lime 
mi^  be  added. 

!Blue  lakes  are  but  seldom  prepared,  since  Pmssian-blue,  ultramarine,  cobalt-blue, 
&&,  and  indigo-carmine  answer  eveiy  purpose  for  which  they  could  be  required.  If 
indigo-carmine  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  solution  of  sulphindi^tic  acid  with 
magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  instead  of  potash,  it  is  obtained  of  a  still  finer  colour. 
Sometimes  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphincugotic  add  is  mixed  with  alum-solution,  and 
the  mixture  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  whereby  a  peculiar  blue  lake 
is  obtained.  A  solution  of  loffwood  mixed  witn  alum  yields  a  violet,  and,  on  addition 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  blue-Iakke^  if  the  solutions  are  precipitated  in  the  cold  with 
carbonate  of  potassium. 

Green  lakes  are  usually  prepared  by  mixing  blue  and  yellow  lakes.  A  very  good 
green  lake  is  obtained  directiy  by  exhausting  1  Ibi  of  brmsod  coffee-berries  with  10  lbs. 
of  water,  and  dissolving  in  the  liquid  from  2^  to  8  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
dear  liquid  is  precipitated  with  caustic  potash,  the  cofiSse-extract  being  kept  in  excess 
to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  free  cupnc  oxide.  The  precipitate,  whidi  weighs  about 
as  much  as  the  coffee-berries  used,  is  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar,  and 
left  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  whereby  its  cobur  is  heightened. 

See  Sbawbbd. 
Sjm.  with  Wad. 

,    Finely-divided  carbon,  obtained  bj;  collecting  the  smoke  of  an 

oil-lamp,  or  that  of  burning-pitch  or  resin.    (See  Casbov,  i  760.) 

XJUr A  VHX&O0O9XXOA.  An  old  name  for  the  snowy  flakes  of  white  oxide 
which  rise  and  float  in  the  air  when  zinc  is  burned.  (SO')"' 

KAVASXXTB.    A  sulphato-carbonate  of  lead,  Pb«SO\Pb*CO«,  or  (CO)"    0«, 

occurring  sometimes  in  monodinic  crystals,  deavable  in  two  directions,  sometimes 
massive  or  in  flexible  laminae,  at  Leadhills,  Scotiand,  in  Siberia,  at  TannA  in  the 
Hartz,  and  at  Biberweier,  Tppol.  Hardness  «  2  to  2-0.  Speciflc  gravity  =  6-3  to  7. 
Lustre  of  deavage-fooes,  pearly;  of  others,  adamantine,  inclining  to  resinous.  Streak 
white.  Colour,  greenish-white,  pale-yellow,  or  grey.  Transparent  or  translucent 
Contains,  according  to  Brooke's  analysis  (Ed.  Phil  J.  iii.  I7X  635  per  cent  sulphate, 
and  46-86  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  very  near  the  calculated  composition.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  melts  to  a  globule,  which  becomes  white  on  cooling.  Dissolves  in  nitric 
add  witaout  perceptible  effervescence. 

lUkMeABTMrnrrm*  A  mineral  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  bmdte  and  hydromag- 
nesite,  found  near  Texas»  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  (Dana,  ii.  467). 

IkAMTAMVWMO  JLCTUm  (Lanialio  aeid,  Laurent)  A  product,  according  to 
Schlieper  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  216^  of  the  oxidation  of  uric  add,  by  a  mixture  of 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  potash.  The  result  of  the  process,  which  is  somewhat 
compUcated,  is  impure  lantanurate  of  potassium,  which  is  dissolved  in  water,  mixed 
with  acetate  of  lead,  end  flltered  from  the  predpitated  oxalate  of  lead ;  the  lantanurate 
of  lead  then  predpitated  from  the  filtrate  by  ammonia,  washed,  suspended  m  water, 
and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtrate,  on  evaporation,  yidds  Unta- 
nuric  add  as  a  gummy  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol :  its  solution 
reddens  litmus.  It  appears  to  be  a  dibasic  add.  It  forms  a  normal- and  an  acid 
potassium-salt,  the  former  of  which  is  syrupy,  the  latter  crystallisable.  The  soluUon 
of  either  of  these  salts  gives,  with  ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  preapitote, 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  soluble  in  acetic  add  or  basic  acetate  of  lead.— 
With  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  the  add  potassium-salt  gives  a  white  precipitate, 
contdnine  62*93  per  cent  silver.  ,   ^    •  ^i. 

SchlieiJr  stateTthe  formula  of  the  lead-salt  to  be  C«H«Pb«1^0«,  whence  tiiat  of  the 
addisC"H<N*0».  Laurent  proposes  to  double  the  formula.  Accordinc  to  Gerhard t 
(  Traiti,  i.  628),  lantanuric  acid  is  probably  identical  with  allanturic  add,       F.  T.  C. 

&AJrTBAVXTB.  Native  carbonate  of  lanthanum  (and  didymium)  (Ia*,  Di') 
C0».3H'0,  formerly  called  carbonate  of  cerium,    (See  Carbonates,  i.  786.) 
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Atomic  weight,  46*4 ;  Symbol^  La :  or,  Atomic  weighty  928 ;  Sym- 

holy  Lla.  This  metal  appears  to  be  constantly  associated  with  cerium  and  didymium. 
Mosander  showed  in  1839  (Fogg.  Ann.  xlvi.  648;  xlvii.  207)  that  the  red-brown 
oxide  obtained  from  cerite  in  the  manner  described  under  Cerium  (i.  831),  and  originally 
regarded  as  the  oxide  of  a  single  metal,  contained  the  oxide  of  another  metal  which 
he  called  lanthanum  (from  XwBav^iv,  because  it  had  previously  been  concealed  in 
the  oxide  of  cerium) ;  and  subsequently,  in  1841  (Fogg.  Ann.  Ivi.  504),  he  discovered 
that  this  supposed  oxide  of  a  single  metal,  lanthanum,  was  really  a  mixture  of  the 
oxides  of  two  distinct  metals,  for  one  of  which  the  name  lanthanum  was  retained,  while 
the  other  was  called  didymium  (9i9i//io(,  twins). 

The  separation  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  £com  cerium  may  be  effected  by  either  of 
the  methods  described  under  cerium  (pp.  831,  832).  The  second  and  third  are  easier  and 
more  expeditious  than  the  first.  If  the  solution  obtained  by  treating  the  crude  red- 
brown  oxide  with  dilute  nitric  add  be  evaporated  to  diyness,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  at  least  200  pts.  of  water,  a  solution  will  be  obtained  quite 
free  from  cerium  (Marignac).  Boiling  the  red-brown  oxide  with  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium also  yields  a  solution  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  free  from  cerium.  In  both 
cases,  however,  it  is  best  to  test  a  portion  of  the  solution  for  cerium  by  precipitating 
with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  passing  chlorine  through  the  solution.  The  presence 
of  cerium,  even  in  a  very  small  quantity,  will  be  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  yellow 
precipitate,  after  the  liquid,  supersaturated  with  chlorine,  has  been  left  in  a  close  vessel 
for  several  hours. 

Holzmann,  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  321;  E^p.  Chim.  pure,  i.  241),  prepares  pure  lan- 
thanum-salts from  the  liquid  which  remains  after  the  precipitation  of  basic  eerie 
sulphate  in  Bunsen*s  process  for  the  separation  of  cerium  n.  832).  .  This  liquid,  which 
contains  both  lanthanum  and  didymium,  is  evaporated  (during  which  process  a  large 
additi  nal  quantity  of  cerium  separates  as  basic  sulphate)  and  heated  till  the  greater 
part  of  the  free  acid  is  expelled.  The  sulphates  of  lanthanum  and  didymium,  which 
then  separate  out,  are  dissolved  in  water  containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution, 
together  with  the  mother-liquor,  is  precipitated  with  oxalic  acid;  the  pi^cipitate, 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  maanesia  albOy  is  heated  for  some  time  to  low  red- 
ness ;  the  resulting  dark  brown  oxide  is  digested  with  small  quantities  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  scarcely  anything  but  the  oxides  of  lanthanum,  didymium  and 
magnesium ;  and  the  filtrate  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  magnesia  to  separate  the  last 
traces  of  cerium.  The  liquid  is  then  again  precipitated  with  oxalic  acid;  the  dried  and 
ignited  precipitate  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid;  the  solution  precipitated  by  sulphate 
of  potassium ;  the  precipitated  lanthano-  and  didymio-potassic  sulphates  digested  with 
dilute  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  resulting  carbonates  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

A  solution  free  from  cerium  having  been  obtained,  the  separation  of  the  lanthanum 
and  didymium  is  effected  by  the  different  solubilities  of  their  sulphates.  To  convert 
them  into  sulphates,  if  not  already  in  that  form,  the  solution  is  treated  with  excess  of 
a  caustic  allcaii,  and  the  washed  precipitate  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  varies  according  as  the  lanthanum  or  the  didjrmium  is  in  excess. 

1.  When  the  lanthanum  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  the  solution  has  but  a  faint 
amethyst  tinge,  the  liqiiid  is  evaporated  to  diyness,  and  the  residue  heated  in  a  platinum 
dish  to  a  temperature  just  below  redness,  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  and  render  the 
sulphates  perfectly  anhydrous.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  rather  less  than  six 
times  its  weight  of  water,  at  about  2^  or  3°  C.  (86°  F.),  the  salt  being  reduced  to 
powder  and  added  in  successive  small  portions,  and  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid 
being  immersed  in  ice-cold  water.  Without  these  precautions,  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  may  be  raised  several  degrees,  inconsequence  of  the  heat  evolved  bv  the  combi- 
nation of  the  anhydrous  sulphates  with  water;  and,  in  that  case,  ciystallisation  will 
commence,  and  rapidly  extend  through  the  whole  mass  of  liquid,  as  these  sulphates  are 
much  less  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  water ;  but  if  the  liquid  be  properly  cooled,  the 
whole  dissolves  completely.  The  solution  is  next  to  be  heated  in  the  water-bath  to 
about  40°  C.  (104°  F.) ;  the  sulphate  of  lanthanum  then  crystallises  out,  accompanied 
by  only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  didvmium.  To  purify  it  completely,  it  is  again 
rendervBd  anhydrous,  re-dissolved  in  ice-cola  water.,  &c.,  and  the  entire  process  repeated 
ten  or  twelve  times.  The  test  of  purity  is  perfect  whiteness,  the  smallest  quantity  of 
didymium  imparting  an  amethyst  tinge  (Mosander).  This  process  succeeds  best 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  mixed  sulphates  is  operated  on. 

2.  When  the  didymium-salt  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  the  liquid  has  a  decided  rose- 
colour,  separation  may  be  effected  by  leaving  the  solution  containing  excess  of  acid,  in 
a  warm  place  for  a  day  or  two.  The  sulphate  of  didymium  then  separates  in  large 
rhombohedral  crystals  modified  with  numerous  secondary  faces ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
slender,  needle-shaped,  violet-coloured  crystals  are  formed,  containing  the  two  sulphates 
mixed.     The  rhombohedral  crystals,   which   are  nearly  free  from  lanthanum,   are 
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removed,  and  the  needles,  together  with  the  mother-liquid,  treated  as  in  the  first  method, 
to  obtain  sulphate  of  lanthanum.    (Mosander.) 

In  both  eases,  the  separation  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  first  dissolving  the  mixed 
oxides  of  the  two  metab  in  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  ana  precipitating  in  snccessiTe 
portions  by  oxalic  acid ;  the  first  precipitates  thus  formed  have  a  much  deeper  rose- 
colour,  and  are  much  richer  in  didymium  than  the  latter.  The  separation  thus  effected 
is  very  imperfect  in  itself,  but  it  greatly  facilitates  the  subsequent  separation  of  the 
sulphates,  which  is  much  more  rapid  when  one  of  the  sulphates  is  in  great  excess  with 
re^ird  to  the  other.    (Marignac.) 

Metallic  lanthanum  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  anhydrous  chloride  with  sodium, 
and  dissolving  out  the  chloride  of  sodium  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*833.  It  is 
a  dark,  lead-grey  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  adhering  when  pressed.   • 

Lanthanum  appears  to  form  only  one  series  of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  mono-  or 
diatomic,  according  to  the  atomic  weight  adopted,  e.g.  the  chloride  LaCl  or  UaCP; 
the  protoxide  LaK>  or  LlaO. 

XJLWTBAVUMff  OBliOBIBB  09%  LaCl,  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state 
by  i^iting  the  oxide  in  a  current  of  hvdrochloric  acid  gas  ^Mosander),  or  by  dis- 
solving the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  add,  evaporating  the  solution,  mixed  with  sal- 
ammoniac,  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  till  the  sal-ammoniac  is  expelled.  It 
then  remains  as  a  radio-crystalline  mass,  which  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  and  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol.    (K.  Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxii.  385.) 

A  hydrated  chloride^  LaC1.2H*0,  is  obtained  as  a  radio-czystalline  mass,  bv  evaporat- 
ing a  solution  of  the  oxide  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  it  over  oil  of  vitriol.  When  heated 
in  moist  air,  it  gives  off  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
lanthanum  and  an  oxychloride  containing  3La'0.2LaCL 

Chloromcrcurate  of  Lanthanum,  LaCL3HgGL4H*0,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  the  component  chlorides,  in  colourless  cubes,  easily  soluble  in  water,  but 
not  deliquescent    (Marignac,  Ann.  Min.  [5]  xv.  272.) 

KAXTTHAWUXt  IMVBOnOW  and  S0TIltATIOW  OV*  1.  Reactions, 
Pure  lanthanum-compounds  fused  with  borax  before  the  blowpipe,  form  a  perfectly 
colourless  bead ;  the  slightest  tinge  of  amethyst  is  an  indication  of  the  presence  of 
didymium. 

Lanthanum-salts  in  solution  are  colourless,  and  have  an  astringent  taste.  With 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  they  yield  a  white  bulky  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the  hydrated 
-  oxide,  which  is  insoluble  m  excess  of  the  alkali,  but  dissolves  completely  in  chlorine- 
water,  without  forming  any  yellow  deposit.  Ain/inonia  throws  aown  a  basic  salt. 
Oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  of  ammonium  forms  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  which  does 
not  become  crystalline.  In  other  respects  the  solutions  resemble  those  of  eerous  salts 
(i.  833),  especially  in  forming  with  sulphate  of  potassium  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate quite  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reasent 

2.  Estimation  and  Separation. — ^Lanthanum  is  best  precipitated  fix)m  its  solutions  by 
oxalate  of  ammonium.  The  precipitated  oxalate,  ignited  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible, 
is  converted  into  the  anhydrous  oxide,  LaK),  containing  85*4  per  cent,  of  the  metaL 

The  methods  of  separating  lanthanum  firom  most  other  metals  are  the  same  as  those 
adopted  for  cerium  and  didymium.  The  separation  of  lanthanum  from  cerium  itself 
may  be  efRacted  by  precipitation  with  an  alkaline  hypochlorite,  or  by  boiling  the  mixed 
oxides  in  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  (L  882).  No  method  of  separating  lan- 
thanum from  didymium,  sufficiently  exact  for  quantitative  analysis,  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

3.  Atomie  Weight  of  Lanthanum. — Mosander,  by  the  analgia  of  sulphate  of  lan- 
thanum, estimated  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  (monatomic)  at  46'4.  Marignac 
(Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  [3]  xxvii.  209),  by  a  similar  method,  obtained  a  somewhat  higher 
number,  viz.  47'04.  Holzmann  (J,  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  321),  from  the  mean  of  his 
analyses  of  the  sidphate  and  of  the  ioclate,  obtained  the  number  46*4;  and  R.  H  erm  an  n 
(ifnd.  bnnii.  385),  from  his  analyses  of  Uie  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  chloride,  obtained 
46*44.    Mosander^s  determination  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  fully  confirmed. 

KAlVTHAJrVMEt  V&VOBIBB  OV.  Sulphate  of  lanthanum  forms,  with  fluoride 
of  sodium,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Hermann.) 

&ASTB  AWMCf  OZIDB8  OV*  Lanthanum  forms  two  oxides,  viz.  a  protoxide, 
La'O  or  LlaO,  and  a  peroxide,  the  composition  of  which  has  not  perhaps  been  exactly 
ascertained. 

The  protoxide  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrate,  carbonate,  or  oxalate,  first  in 
contact  with  the  air,  afterwards  in  contact  with  the  reducing  gases  of  the  fiame.  It  then 
forms  white  lumps  having  the  same  texture  as  the  peroxide,  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  5*94.     When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  takes  up  water  and  carbonic  add,  and  in  contact 
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with  water  is  cooTeited  into  the  hydrate^  LaHO,  which  Is  a  soft  white  powder 
reeembliog  slaked  lime.  By  predpitraiig  a  salt  of  laDthanimi  with  potash  or  aoda^  the 
hjdrste  is  obtained  as  a  bulkj,  transliioent  precipitate,  which  rapidly  abeortM  car- 
bonic add.  Both  the  hydnta  ukL  tiie  anhydroiis  protoxide  diasdlTe  easfly  in  adds^ 
without  erolntion  of  gasL 

The  peroxide,  sud  to  hare  the  oompositioii  La'^O*  or  64LaH>.0,  is  obtained  by 
igniting  the  carbonate,  oxalate,  or  nitiate,  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  a  light  brown 
or  brownish-grey  substance*  which  dissc^yes  in  sulphniic^  nitric^  or  aoetie  add,  with 
erolntion  of  oxygen,  and  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  d^orine. 

KAXmUUniX,  aXWfmMWavm  or,  LaHTPO*  or  Lla^CPO'-LlaCP.SLUO, 
remains  on  heating  the  hydrated  chloride  (p.  469^  ftud  after  washing  with  water,  fonns 
a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolying  slowly  in  hydroddorie  or  nitric  add. 

KAXTTHAVUII,  ItTTIIllir  Wikl/TW  OV.  The  solutions  obtained  by  diasoly- 
ing  either  of  the  oxides  of  lanthanum  in  adds,  are  colourlees  and  hare  an  astringent 
taste.  Most  salts  of  lanthanum  are  soluble  in  water ;  but  the  carbonate,  borate,  and 
phosphate  are  insoluble.  Lanthanum  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  basie  salts,  by  pre- 
dpitation  with  ammonia  for  examplei  Muiy  of  these  salts,  the  basie  nitrate  and 
ddoride  (oxychloride)  for  instance,  ran  throupfa  the  filter  as  milky  liquids  during 
washing  If  the  predpitate  be  boiled,  the  whofe  mmi  immediately  throng  the  filter; 
but  if  It  be  left  in  the  moist  state  for  a  few  days,  it  is  conrerted  into  a  neutral  salt^ 
which  dissolyes  in  water,  while  carbonate  of  lanthanum  remains  on  the  filter.  Sulphate 
of  lanthanum  resembles  the  oonespondinff  salts  of  cerium  and  didymium,  in  ftmning 
with  sulphate  of  potassium  a  ci3rBtalline  double  salt,  sparin^y  soluble  in  pure  water, 
and  quite  insoluble  in  water  saturated  with  sulphate  of  potassium. 

&AWTBAniIp  SITLVBZDB  OV*  La^  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  metal 
in  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  as  a  yellow  ^wder,  which  is  decomposed  by  water, 
with  evolution  of  sulphydric  add,  and  formation  of  the  white  hydrate  of  lanthanum. 
The  sulphide  may  also  be  obtained  by  ieniting  the  oxide  in  vapour  of  sulphide  of 
carbon,  or  by  fosing  it  with  sulphide  of  sodium ;  but  it  is  then  of  a  fiezy  yellow  colour, 
and  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  made  np  of  fine  aystals. 
(Mosander.) 

XJkVATBZV.  The  name  given  by  Buchner  and  Herberger  (Rep.  Fharm. 
xxxviii.  337),  to  a  substance  which  they  obtained  in  a  veiy  impure  state  from  the  root 
of  Rumex  obtug\folius  (the  ofikinal  Sadix  lapathi  aeuH) :  it  nas  since  been  shown  to 
be  identical  with  chiysophanic  add  (i.  958). 

UUPIS  SJkXmXi  'UUramarine.  Lasurst€in,^A  silicate  of  sodium,  caldum, 
and  aluminium  mixed  with  a  sulphur-compound  of  sodium.  It  occurs  sometimes  in 
riiombic  dodecahedrons,  with  imperfect  dodeoahedral  deatage,  but  more  commonly 
massive  and  compact  Hardness  »  6'6.  Spedfie  gravity  ■»  2*38  to  2*46.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Colour  rich  Berlin  or  asure  blue.  I^anslucent  to  opaque.  Fracture  uneven. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  fhses  to  a  white  glass,  and  if  caldned  and  reduced  to  powder, 
loses  its  colour,  and  gelatinises  in  hy£odiloiic  add.  With  borax,  it  effervesces  and 
forms  a  colourless  glass. 

Analyses: — 1.  From  the  East:  a.  Klaproth  {Beitrage,  L  189);  b,  L.  Gmelin 
(Schw.  J.  xir.  329) ;  c.  Varrentrapp  (Fogg.  Ann.  xlix.  615) ;  d,  Kohler  (Ram- 
melsber^s  Mineralchemiet  "p.  7 10);  e,  &ehxLltx{ihid.). — 2.  From  Vesuvius:  KGmel in 
(loc.  cit.),S.  From  the  Andes:  a.  Field  (Chem.  Soc.  Qn.  J.  iv.  831);  5.  Schults 
{he,  eit.) : — 
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These  analyses  show  that  lapis  lazuli  is  not  a  mineral  of  definite  constitution,  but 
a  mixture,  a  restilt  wluch  is  corroborated  by  its  appearance  and  physical  structure.    It 
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is,  therefore,  iiseleBS  to  attempt  the  calcubitioii  of  a  fonnida  from  the  analyses.  On 
examining  thin  slices  of  the  mineral  under  the  microscope,  the  blue  colouring  matter  i» 
seen  to  be  distributed  amidst  a  white  ground.  The  composition  of  artificial  ultra- 
marine renders  it  probable  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  natural  mineral  is  either 
a  polysulphide  of  sodium,  or  a  compoimd  of  the  protosulphide  with  a  polythionate 
of  sodium. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  usually  found  in  granite  or  in  crystalline  lime-stones.  It  is  brought 
chiefly  from  China,  Siberia,  and  Bucharia ;  the  specimens  often  contain  scales  of  mica 
and  pyrites.    On  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  it  occurs  disseminated  in  a  greyish  limestone. 

The  richly  coloured  yarieties  are  highly  esteemed  for  maUng  costly  vases  and  orna- 
mental furniture ;  it  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mosaics,  and  when  pow- 
dered constitutes  the  rich  and  durable  pigment  called  ultramarine  (q.v.) 

XJkVIB  OlAAMEB  or  Potatone  is  a  coarse  granular  dark-coloured  irariety  of 
steatite. 


See  Lasix. 

tBUblTB.  A  borate  of  ammonium  occuxringat  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany, 
as  a  white  efflorescence  composed  of  midoscopic  cryst^.  It  contains,  according  to 
Bechi  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  zvii  130),  68-56  per  cent,  boric  anhydride,  11*73  oxide  of 
ammonium,  and  18*32  water,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  (NH^)K).4B'0'.4H*0. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  hot  solution  yields  another  salt^  composed  of  (NH^)'0. 
6B*0>.9H«0. 


A  yariety  of  talc  (q»v.) ;  also  syu.  with  Aoaucatolitb. 

BA  or  Pinus  Latix,  The  Larch  tree.  The  young  branches  of 
this  tree  exude  a  kind  of  manna,  from  which  Berthelot  has  obtained  a  fermentable 
sugar  called  melezitose  (^.v.)  The  bark  contains  a  peculiar  acid,  to  be  described  in 
the  next  article. 


EO  AOZB.  Q^^B}K>\  (Stenhouse,  Phil.  Trans.,  1863,  p.  63;  Ftoc. 
Koy.  See.  xi.  406.) — A  volatile  oystaUisable  add  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  larch- 
tree^  most  abundantly  in  that  of  the  smaller  branches  of  trees  from  20  to  30  years 
old.  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the  bark  with  water  at  80^,  evaporating  the  extract 
to  a  syrup  and  distilling  in  vessels  of  glass,  porcelain,  or  silver.  The  acid  which  passes 
over  crystallises,  partly  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  receiver,  but  the  greater  part  is  ob- 
tained in  the  dystalline  form  on  evaporating  the  distillate.  The  brown-yellow  crystals 
thus  obtained  are  purified  by  recrystallisation  and  sublimation. 

Sublimed  lanzinic  acid  forms  crystals  resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid,  often 
an  inch  long,  and  having  a  brilliant  silvery  lustre ;  they  are  monodinic  and  usually 
occur  in  twins.  The  ciyvtals  deposited  from  water  are  also  monodinic.  The  add 
sublimes  at  93^,  mdts  at  163^,  often  volatilises  with  vapour  of  water,  has  a  slightfy 
bitter  astringent  taste,  and  smeUs  like  camphor  or  naphthalene.  The  crystals  catch  fire 
readily,  and  bum  with  a  bright  flame,  leaving  no  residue.  The  acid  reddens  litmus 
slightly,  dissolves  in  87*9  pts.  water  at  60^,  more  easily  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol, 
sparingly  in  ether.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  add.  When  treated  with 
hydrochiorio  acid  and  chlorate  ofpotaseium  it  does  not  yield  chloranil. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  laiixinic  add  is  predpitated  by  baryta-water^  forming  an 
easily  deoomposible  predpitate  which  contains  34'9  per  cent,  baryta.  The  add  Ib  not 
predpitated  by  lime-water  or  stt^ar4ime,  or  by  lead-,  or  eiltfer^ealts ;  neither  does  it 
reduce  the  metal  from  the  latter  on  boiling.  Ferric  ealU  produce^  even  in  dilute  solu- 
tion of  larixinic  add,  a  characteristic  purple-red  colour. 

Larixinaie  of  potassium  forms  flat  red-brown  crystals  which  become  darker  on  re- 
crystallisation,  and  are  decomposed,  even  bv  carbonic  add. 

Larixinic  add  is  not  found  u  the  bark  of  AJbies  excdsior,  or  Pinue  eylvestria, 

8yn.  with  Wavbllith. 

Blue  carbonate  of  copper  (L  783). 

C'H«0«.  An  add  whose  phenyl-ether,  C>»H»0«  -  CnSL\C^)0\ 
is  produced,'  together  with  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phos- 
phorus in  excess  on  salicylate  of  sodium.  When  the  temperature  rises  high,  a  viscid 
bquid  passes  over,  which,  on  standing,  depodts  tabular  crystals  of  the  phenyl-ether, 
leaving  a  mother^liquor  which  smelLi  of  hydrate  of  phenyl.  (Kolbe  and  Lante- 
rn ann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  167.) 

&ATMBITB  (from  latere  a  brick)  is  a  name  applied  by  Indian  geologists  to  a 
formation  common  in  Ceylon  and  Inoia,  and  consisting  of  reddish  day,  more  or  less 
hardened,  and  endodng  nodules  of  quartz :  the  Cingalese  call  it  cab o ok.  True  laterite 
is  a  hard,  dense,  fdmost  jasper-like,  reddish  or  bride-red  rock,  oonsistiDg  of  hardened 
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day  endosiDg  quartz-cijBtals.  A  second  Tariety,  which  is  most  common  in  Ceylon,  is 
softer,  may  be  cut  with  the  knife,  but  hardens  on  enosure  to  the  air.  A  third  kind  is 
sedimentary  or  breccia-like,  consisting  of  quartz-nodules  loosely  embedded  in  day,  and 
has  been  produced  by  disintegration  of  true  laterite,  which  appears  to  be  itself  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  granite  or  gneiss  containing  hornblende.  (Jahresber.  1853, 
p.  892.) 

&ATBX*  A  juice  which  circulates  through  plants  by  means  of  a  set  of  Tessels 
called  the  laticiferous  tissae  or  dnenchyma,  and  coagulates  into  a  gelatinous  substance 
called  cambium,  which  precedes  the  formation  of  cells.  The  descending  juice  is, 
according  to  Fr^my,  a  mixture  of  several  liquids,  some  of  which  contain  yegetable 
secretions,  while  others  serve  for  the  development  of  vegetable  organs.  In 
those  parts  of  the  vegetable  organism  which  are  in  process  of  development,  there 
exists  a  kind  of  juice  called  by  Frdmy,  the  albuminiferous  latex,  whidi  dosely  re- 
sembles the  young  organs  in  chemical  composition,  and  forms  the  material  for  the 
production  of  the  cambium.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  this  juice  may  be 
obtained  tolerably  pure  by  making  a  sli^t  indsion  into  the  growing  tissues  just  below 
the  epidermis.  This  juice— which  is  obtained  with  essentially  the  same  properties  from 
the  leaf-stalks  of  Cmocasia  odoray  and  the  banana  tree,  the  stems  of  StephaTiotis  and 
TangMnia,  the  roots  of  the  arum,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  gourd — coagulates  com- 
pletely when  heated,  or  on  addition  of  a  trace  of  nitric  or  tannic  acid.  It  usually 
exhibits  the  alkalinitv  of  serum  or  of  egg-albumin ;  leaves,  when  dried  up,  a  residue 
consisting  idmost  wholly  of  albumin  (in  Set  it  is  as  rich  in  albumin  as  blood-serum  or 
milk),  and  yields  ash  consisting  mainly  of  alkaline  chlorides  and  carbonates.  (Fr^my, 
Oompt  rend.  li.  647.) 

&ATUSltllS  AWOVBTXFOXJnni.  In  the  seed  of  this  plant,  Beinsch  found  an 
unciystallisable  bitter  substance,  vegetable  fibre,  starch,  legumin,  vegetable  albumin, 
gum,  salts,  a  fixed  oil,  a  resinous  and  a  waxy  snbstance. 

Syn.  with  Anorthitb. 

Laumonite,  Lomonite,  Effloretcing  geoHU. — ^A  hydrated  silicate 
of  calcium  and  aluminium,  occurring  in  monodinic  crystus,  in  which  the  prindpal  axis^ 
orthodiagonal  and  dinodiagonal  are  to  one  another  as  0*616 :  1 :  0*8727,  and  the 
inclined  axes  make  an  angle  of  68^  40'.  Angle  ooP  :  ooF  «  86<'  16';  oP  .  (Poo )  i- 
161°  9'.  Observed  planes  oP  .  ooP  .  (  ooPoo  )  .  +P  .  -P  .  -2Poo.  Cleavage  per- 
fect parallel  to  ooPoo ,  also  to  ooP.  The  mineral  occurs  also  in  columnar,  radiating,  or 
divergent  forms.  Hardness  «i  3*6  to  4.  Specific  gravity  «»  2*29  to  2*36.  Lustre 
vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly  on  the  deavage-faces.  Colour  white,  passing  into  yellow 
or  grey,  sometimes  z^d.  Streak  uncolourod.  Transparent  or  translucent ;  becomes 
opaque,  and  usually  pulverulent  on  exposure.  Fracture  scarcely  observable,  uneven. 
Not  veiy  brittle.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  intumesces  and  melts  to  a  frothy  mass ; 
forms  a  transparent  bead  with  borax,  it  gelatinises  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  add, 
but  is  not  affected  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Analyses:  a.  From  Phipsburg,  State  of  Maine  (Dufr^noy,  Ann.  Mm.  [3]  viii. 
303. — b.  From  Courmayeur,  Savoy  (Dufr^noy,  ibid,), — c.  From  Skye  (Conn el, 
Edinb  J.  of  Sc.  1829,  p.  252).'-d.  From  Huelgoet,  Bretagne  (MaUffuti  and 
Durocher,  Ann.  Min.  [4]  ix.  326).— f.  Red  variety  from  Upsala  (Berlin,  Pogg. 
Ann.  IxxviiL  415).—/.  From  Port  George,  Nova  Scotia  (How,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxvi. 
80). 
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These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  Ca«O.Al*0'.4SiO' +  4H«0(requiring  61*63  SiO«, 
21*61  A1^0»,  11-78  Ca'0, 1508  H«0),  or  Ca(A12)"'SiW.2H'0,  which  is  reducible  to  that 
of  a  hydrated  metaailicate,  R^SiO\H«0. 

Laumontite  occurs  in  the  cavities  of  amygdaloid,  also  in  porphyry  and  syenite,  and 
occasionally  with  calcspar,  in  veins  traversing  day-slate.  Its  principal  localities  are 
in  the  Faroe  Islands,  at  Diako  in  Greenland,  at  Eule  in  Bohemia,  in  day-slate  on  the 
St  Gothard,  and  in  large  masses  in  the  Fassa  valley ;  at  Hartfield  Moss  in  Benfrewshire, 
accompanying  analcimc ;  in  the  amygdaloid  rocks  of  the  Kilpatrick  Hills  near  Glasgow ; 
and  in  several  trap-rocks  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  Fine  spedmens 
are  found  at  Pet<»r's  Point,  Nova  Scotia:  it  is  also  abundant  in  many  places  in  the 
copper-veins  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in  several  other  localities  of  North  America. 
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I^iamontito  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  gives  up  its  combined 
water,  in  coDsequence  of  which  it  is  often  found  opaque  and  friable.  This  change 
may  be  preyented  in  cabinet  specimens  bj  dipping  them  in  a  thin  solution  of  gum- 
arabic  According  to  Malaguti  and  Durocher,  it  loses  2'26  per  cent,  water  when  kept 
for  a  month  in  a  vacuum,  and  3'65  in  the  exsiccator  over  sulphuric  acid.  In  damp 
air  it  does  not  effloresce ;  and  the  effloresced  mineral,  when  exposed  to  such  an  atmo- 
sphere, recovers  the  water  which  it  has  lost. 

Sometimes  the  alteration  of  laumontite  by  natural  processes  goes  a  step  further, 
and  carbonate  of  calcium  is  formed.  A  laumontite  from  Oberscheld,  near  Dillenburg, 
thus  altered,  contains  (dried  at  100°),  according  to  Wildenstein  (Jahresber.  1850, 
p.  734), 

SiO«  A1«0»  Fe«0»  Ca«0  H«0  C0» 

8912  13*43  2-60  25*18  6*22  13'45     -»     100 

or,  deducting  carbonate  of  calcium : 

56*33  19*34  8*73  11*64  8*96  .    .      »     100 

It  has  therefore  been  converted  into  a  mixture  of  laumontite  oontuning  only  half 
of  the  original  quantity  of  water,  with  carbonate  of  calcium  and  a  small  quantity  of 
free  silica. 

Laumontite  likewise  occurs  more  or  less  altered  to  orthodase  (C.  Bischof,  Bam- 
mdsberg's  Mineralchemie^  p.  631;  Lewinstein,  ibid.  p.  997;  Jahresber.  1860, 
p.  771). 

Caporeianite  (I  741)  is  perhaps  an  altered  laumontite~iS!?AnAe?ertto,  a  zeolite  from 
the  gabbro  of  Tuscany,  and  containing,  according  to  Bee  hi  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xiv. 
64),  47*79  per  cent  silver,  19'98  alumina^  1676  lime,  11*04  magnesia,  1*62  alkali,  and 
8*41  water,  is,  according  to  Breithaupt,  a  decomposed  laumontite.  Berlin  regards 
eddforrite  (ii.  361),  and  similar  minenJs  from  Fahlun  and  Martenberg  in  Sweden,  as 
decomposed  Uumontites. 

SbAVRBIiZO  AOXS.  An  acid  obtained,  according  to  Grosouidi  (Jahresber. 
1851,  p.  562),  from  the  berries  of  Laurus  nobilis  (p.  477). 

lULVmsa  JLOXD,    C>«H«*0«-^"^^|0.     Lawrosteario  add.    Piehuric  acid. 

(Marsson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xli.  33. — Sthamer,  tind,  liii  393. — Gorgey,  ibid,  Ixvi. 
303. — ^Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcii.  429  and  588;  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixvi.  1.— A.  C.  Ou de- 
mans,  Jun.,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxzi.  356. — G-m.  xv.  43.) — ^This  acid,  belonging  to  the 
series  OH^O^  occurs  in  the  fat  of  the  bay-tree^  Laurua  nobUia  (Marsson) ;  in  the  faX, 
of  pichurim-beans  (Sthamer);  also  in  the  volatile  oil  of  these  beans  (A.  Miiller, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Iviii.  469) ;  in  small  quantity,  together  with  many  other  adds,  in  sperma- 
ceti (Heintz);  in  croton-oil  (Schlippe,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  cv.  14);  in  the  fruit  of 
Cydicodaphne  8eb\fera  (Gorkom,  Tydschrift  af  NecrL  Indie,  IxxxL  410);  in  the 
so-called  Dika  bread,  the  fruit  of  Manfftfera  aabonensis,  together  with  myristic  add, 
but  unaccompanied  by  any  other  acids  (Oudemans);  in  the  age  or  axin  of  the 
Mexicans,  a  salve-like  fat  obtained  from  Coccus  Asia  (Hoppe,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxx.  102) ; 
and  in  cocoa-nut  oil  (Gorgey  and  Oudemans).  It  may  be  formed  artifidally  by 
heatinff  ethal  (cetyUc  alcohol)  with  potash-lime  to  275^—280^  (Heintz,  Scharling). 
AccorcUng  to  Heintz,  it  is  produced  only  from  mixed  (crude)  ethal,  inasmuch  as  tMs 
substance  contains  lethal : 

C»»H«0  +  KHO     -     C»*H«^0«  +  2H«. 

But)  according  to  Scharling,  it  is  obtained  from  the  ethal  itself  C'"H'^0,  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  decomposed  by  heatinff  with  potash-lime,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yidd 
stearic,  pabnitic,  myristic,  lauric,  and  butyric  adds.  (Scharling^  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xcvi.  236;  Heintz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  xcvii  271.) 

Preparation, — 1.  From  Bay-fat,  Laurostearin  from  commerdal  oil  of  bay  (p.  476) 
is  saponified  with  potash-ley;  the  soap  is  separated  b^  common  salt^  and  its  hot  aqueous 
solution  is  decomposed  with  tartaric  acid.  The  lauric  add  then  rises  to  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  an  oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  is  freed  from  adhering  tartaric  add 
by  repeated  fridon  with  water.     (Marsson.) 

2.  From  Pichurim  bean». — ^Laurostearin  from  Faba  pichurim  maj,  is  saponified 
with  potash-ley  till  a  clear  soap-jelly  is  formed ;  common  salt  is  added,  and  the  white, 
brittle  soda-soap  thus  producMl  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  supersaturated  at 
the  boiling  heat  with  hydrochloric  add ;  lauric  acid  then  rises  to  the  sur&ce  as  a 
colourless  oil,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  is  freed  frx)m 
hydrochloric  acid  by  repeated  washing  with  water,  and  purified  by  repeated  crystalli- 
sation from  weak  alcohol.    (Sthamer.) 

3.  Frotn  Cocoa-nut  oil, — The  oil  is  saponified  with  weak   potash-ley;   the  soap 
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decomposed  by  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  distilled  as  long  as  fiitty  adds 
pass  over,  the  water  being  repeatedly  poured  back.  The  distillate  neutralised  with 
potash,  solidifies  on  evaporation  to  a  gelatinous  soap,  which  is  separated  by  common 
salt^  repeatedly  dissolved  in  potash  and  again  separated  with  salt,  to  free  it  &om  the 
fatty  acids  which  can  be  thus  removed,  and  again  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  then  neutralised  with  ammonia;  tiie  solution  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
barium ;  the  liquid  strained  off;  and  the  barium-salts  which  remain  repeatedly  boiled 
with  water.  The  resulting  solutions,  as  they  run  from  the  funnel,  immediately  deposit 
loose  flocks  of  laurate  of  barium,  and  the  liquid,  as  it  cools  down,  becomes  turbid  and 
deposits  pulverulent  caprate  of  barium.     ^G-orgey ;  see  also  Prep,  6.) 

4.  From  Spermaceti, — The  saponification  of  this  substance  yidcfs,  besides  ethal, 
considerable  quantities  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and  myristic  acids,  and  snialler  quantities 
of  laurie  add. — ^The  solution  of  10  lbs.  of  purified  spermaceti  in  30  lbs.  alcohol  is 
boiled  for  some  time  with  4^  lbs.  caustic  potash  previously  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the 
solution  precipitated  with  aqueous  chloride  of  barium,  and  strained  while  hot ;  the 
still  warm  residue  pressed  as  strongly  as  possible  in  a  warmed  press,  then  well 
moistened  with  alcohol  and  again  pressed ;  the  alcohol  distilled  off  from  the  solutions ; 
the  residue  freed  from  the  whole  of  the  soluble  matter  by  repeated  treatment  with  ether ; 
and  the  portion  insoluble  in  ether  added  to  the  barium-salts  previously  obtained.  ^In 
this  manner  are  obtained,  on  the  one  hand,  crude  ethal ;  on  the  other,  the  barium-salts 
of  the  fiitty  acids  of  spermaoetL 

The  biuium-salts  suspended  in  water  are  boiled  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
add,  till  the  supernatant  oily  layer  appears  perfectly  dear;  the  fiitty  adds  thus 
obtained  are  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  left  to  cool ;  and  the  crystals  which 
separate  are  pressed,  first  alone,  then  several  times  after  being  moistened  with 
alcohol;  whereby  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  stearic  adds  is  separated,  while  a 
portion  of  these  two  adds,  and  the  whole  of  the  myristic  and  laurie  adds,  remain  in 
solution. 

The  whole  of  the  mixed  alcoholic  solutions  are  heated;  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  acetate  of  maenedum  is  added,  so  as  to  predpitate  about  ^  of  the  quantity 
of  fatty  acids  present ;  tne  precipitate  which  forms  on  cooling  is  separated  by  filtra- 
tion ;  acetate  of  magnesium  added  to  the  filtrate  in  about  tJie  same  quantity  as  before, 
and  the  same  treatment  repeated  (the  liberated  acetic  acid  being  neutralised  towsurds 
the  end  with  ammonia),  till  acetate  of  magnedum  no  longer  forms  any  predpi- 
tate even  in  presence  of  excess  of  ammonia.  In  this  manner  a  number  of  magne- 
dum-salts  (19)  are  obtained,  from  which  stearic,  palmitic^  and  myristic  adds 
may  be  separated  by  processes  to  be  hereafter  described  in  connection  with  these 
adds. 

The  alcoholic  solution,  from  which  everything  predpitable  by  acetate  of  magnedum 
in  presence  of  excess  of  ammonia  has  been  tilius  removed,  still  retains  laurie  add, 
together  with  myristic  and  oleic  adds.  It  is  predpitated  with  acetate  of  lead ;  the 
predpitate  is  washed  with  dilute  alcohol,  dried,  and  fr«ed  horn,  a  small  quantity  of  oleate 
of  lead,  by  treatment  with  ether;  and  the  undissolved  portion  is  decomposed  by 
prolonged  and  repeated  boiling  with  yeiy  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  whereby  a  mixture 
of  ad£  melting  at  397^  is  separated.  By  repeatedly  crystallising  this  mixture  from 
alcohol,  as  long  as  the  separated  add  exhibits  a  rise  of  melting  point,  laurie  add  is 
ultimately  obtained,  melting  at  43*6°  and  not  capable  of  further  decompodtion  by 
partial  predpitation  with  acetate  of  barium,  while  myristic  add  remains  in  solution. 
(Heintz.) 

5.  From  spermaceti  or  other  fats  containing  laurie  add,  provided  they  are  free 
from  oleic  acid,  or  this  add  has  been  removed  by  the  process  to  be  described  below. — 
The  frit  is  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash ;  the  fatty  adds  are  separated  from  the 
ethal  or  the  glycerin,  as  above  described,  and  dissolved  in  10  pts.  of  hot  alcohol ;  the 
solution  is  left  to  cool  slowly  in  a  cellar ;  and  the  fatty  acids  which  crystallise  out  are 
separated  by  filtration  and  pressure.  The  mother^bquor  is  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  and  supersaturated  with  ammonia ;  acetate  of  magnesium 
is  added  in  excess  to  remove  a  certain  portion  of  the  fiitty  adds ;  the  alcohol  distilled 
off  from  the  filtrate;  the  remaining  salts  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric add ;  the  separated  adds  re-dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  hot  alcohol  sdfident  to 
retain  t^em  in  solution  after  cooling;  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of 
barium  equal  to  about  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  fatty  adds,  is  repeatedly  added,  as  lontf 
as  a  precipitate  is  thereby  formed  on  cooling.  The  nredpitates  last  obtained,  whi£ 
contain  chiefiy  laurie  ado,  are  separatdy  d«x)mposea  by  boiling  dilute  hydrocklorie 
acid,  and  each  portion  of  acid  thereby  liberated,  whose  melting  point  lies  above  43*6, 
is  separately  and  repeatedly  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol,  tiU  its  mdtbg  point  has 
risen  to  43*6.    (Heints.) 
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If  the  fat  containa  oleic  acid,  it  is  saponified,  the  fiitt^  acid  is  separated  and  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  alcohol,  and  the  solid  portions  are  removed  by  submitting 
the  cooled  mass  to  pressure.  The  mother-Uquor  (together  with  the  alcohol  used  for  wash- 
ing the  separated  acids)  is  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the 
washed  and  dried  lead*salts  are  completely  freed  fipom  oleate  of  lead  by  means  of 
ether;  the  undissolved  portion  is  decomposeid  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the 
separated  fatty  acids  are  treated  as  above  (Heintz).  In  this  manner,  pure  lauric  acid 
is  easily  obtained  from  cocoa-nut  oil  (which,  according  to  Oudemans,  does  not  contain 
oleic  acid).  If  the  acids  dissolved  in  alcohol  be  precipitat-ed  in  small  portions  with 
acetate  of  barium,  the  first  portions  contain  palmitic  and  myristic  acids ;  and  from  the 
remaining  liquid,  lauric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  repeated  fractional  precipitation,  or 
by  cTystuLisation  in  the  cold.    (Oudemans.) 

Pro^^ertiea. — ^Laurie  acid  solidifies  after  fusion  to  a  scaly  crystalline  mass,  exhibiting 
a  laminated  texture  on  the  fractured  sorfiuie ;  from  alcohol,  in  white^  silky  needles, 
united  in  tufts,  or  in  prickly  glandular  scalesw  It  melts  to  a  colourless  ou  at  43*6^ 
(Heintz),  420-430  (Marsson,  Gorgey),  43«  (Sthamer^  46«  ^Miiller),  43-80 
(Schlippe),  43*5  (Oudemans).  The  edcoholic  solution  has  a  slight  add  reaction. 
Specific  gravity  0*883  at  20^  (Oorgey).  When  boiled  with  water  it  volatilises  with 
the  vapour.    (Oorgey,  Oudemans.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  watery  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

By  the  distillation  of  its  calcium-salt^  lauric  acid  is  resolved  into  lauiostearone  and 
carlionate  of  calcium.    (Overbeck): 

2C"H"0«     =     C«Ti^  +  C0»  +  H»0. 

&«aimte0«  Lauric  acid  is  monobasic^  the  general  formula  of  its  salts  being 
C»»H«MO«.  

The  barium-salt,  C"H"JJaO,  is  prepared  as  aboye  described  (p.  474),  and  cirstallises 
on  cooling  from  a  boiling  saturated  aqueous  solution  in  snow-white  fiakes.  The  satu- 
rated alcoholic  solution  becomes  filled,  on  cooling,  with  delicate  crystalline  spansles, 
which,  after  drying  at  100^,  resemble  caprate  of  barium  (Gorgey).  It  is  wetted  by 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  by  water  (Gorgey).  Dissolves  in  10,864  pts.  of  water  at 
17*5^1  in  1,982  pts.  boiling  loater,  in  1,468  pts.  cold  and  211  pts.  hot  alcohol  (Gorgey). 
Decomposes  before  melting.    (H  e  i  n  tz.) 

The  calcium^aalt  is  a  white  precipitatCi  obtained  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  laurate 
of  sodium  and  chloride  of  calciuuL 

The  lead-saltf  C"H'*PbO',  forms  a  snow-white, loose^  amorphous  powder  (Heintz) ; 
laminse,  having  a  beautiful  nacreous  lustre  (Huller).  It  melts  between  110^  and 
120^,  and  solidifies  to  a  dull,  amorphous  mass  (Heintz);  melts  below  100^  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  whidi  soUdifles  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling  rMuller).  It  is 
insoluble  in  water ;  insoluble  in  cold,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alDohol,    (Muller.) 

The  copper'Salt,  CH^HTnO',  is  obtained  bv  precipitating  the  hot  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  aqueous  sodium-salt  with  aqueous  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  eUver-saltf  C'^H^AgO*,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  the  sodium- 
salt  in  weak  alcohol  witii  nitrate  of  silver,  is  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  slender 
microscopic  needles  (Heintz).  It  dissolves  easily  in  ammonia,  and  crystalUses  from 
the  hot  concentrated  solution  in  very  small  needles  (Marsson).  It  is  scarcely  or  not 
at  all  altered  by  light,  but  decomposes  before  fusion  when  heated.    (Heintz.) 

The  aodiwn^^t,  OTH^'KaO^,  prepared  by  nearly  saturating  a  boiling  solution  of 
pure  carbonate  of  sodium  with  lauric  acid,  evaporating  over  the  water-bath,  dissolving 
the  remaining  soap  in  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  forms  a  white 
powder,  whose  aloohoUc  solution  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  opaque  jelly.  The 
aqueous  solution  becomes  turbid  when  largely  diluted  with  water. 

&A.1JBZO  wermmmMn  Laurate  of  Ethyl,  C>"H"0*.C^*,  is  prepared  by  passing 
hydrochloric  add  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lauric  add,  adding  water,  which 
separates  the  ether,  washing  first  with  alkaline,  then  with  pure  water,  and  drying  over 
chloride  of  caldum.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  having  a  froity  odour  and  sickly  taste. 
Spedfic  gravity  0*86  at  20^  (Gorgey).  Crystallises  at  10^.  Boils  at  269^  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  750  mm.  (Delffs);  at  264^,  with  partial  decomposition. 
(Gorgey.) 

Vapour-density  by  experiment  8*4 ;  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  —  7*9. 

Laurate  of  Glyceryl,  or Laurostearin.  C"^*^0*  [or  rather,  perhaps,  C*'H*"0^ 
rC"H*'i**     )  . 

*  H  rC*'H"OV(  ^* — '^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  found  in  the  berries  of  the  sweet  bay-tree 

(Laurue  nohUis)  (Marsson);  also  in  cocoa-nut  oil  (Gorgey),  and  in  pichuzim  beans. 
(Sthamer.) 
Breparaiion, — 1.  From  the  berries  of  the  Bay-tree.— Theae  berries  are  treated  with 
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IxHlisg  alcohol ;  the  solution  in  filtered  hot ;  the  crystals  of  impore  laurostearin  which 
separate  on  cooling  are  melted  over  the  water-bath ;  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  filtered 
to  separate  a  resinous  substance  which  accompanies  it;  und  the  remaining  laurostearin 
is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol.    It  is  thus  obtained  perfectly  pure. 

2.  From  Commercial  Oil  of  Bay, — The  oil  is  exposed  to  sunshine  on  porcelain  plates 
covered  with  glass  shades,  whereupon  the  green  colour  soon  disappears,  and  brown 
hard  lumps  of  laurostearin  separate  firom  the  mass  of  fat  melted  by  the  sun's  heat ; 
these  are  separated  by  filtration,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  (Obtained  of  a  pure  white  by 
evaporation  or  by  precipitation  with  water.    (Boll ey.) 

3.  From  Pichurim  beans  (Faba  pichurim  vnqfor.), — The  beans  are  exhausted  with  cold 
alcohol  (which  extracts  volatile  oil,  pichurim-camphor,  resin,  a  butteiy  fat,  and  a  brown 
colouring  matter) ;  and  the  exhausted  beans  are  boiled  with  alcohol  of  81  per  cent, 
and  pressed  between  hot  plates.  The  expressed  liquid,  as  it  cools,  deposits  pale  vellow 
laurostearin,  only  a  small  quantity  of  that  substance  remaining  dissolved  in  the  alcohol. 
It  is  purified  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  pressure^  and  recrystallisation  from  ether- 
alcohol.    (Sthamer.) 

Laurostearin  forms  white  needles  having  a  silky  lustre,  melting  at  about  44°,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  very  soluble  in 
ether.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  acrolein.  When  treated  with  alkalis,  it  is  resolved 
into  glycerin  and  lauric  acid. 

Laurostearin  ^ves  by  analysis  78*19  to  73*68  per  cent,  carbon,  and  11*45  to  11*68 
hydrogen,  agreeing  nearlv  with  the  formula  C^H"*0*  (calc.  7  3 '9  7  C,  11*41  H,  and 
14*62  0),  according  to  wnich,  laurostearin  contains  the  elements  of  2  at  lauric  acid 
+  1  at  glycerin  -  3  at  water : 

2C'«H"0»  +  C»H»0»  -  3EP0     -     C"H*»0*. 

This,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the  constitution  of  the  normal  glycerides  (ii.  878), 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  true  formula  may  be  C«»H«0»»2C»H"0«  +  C»H»0»-2H»0- 
(C»H»)"' 
C»*H«0)»  1^  0». 
H 


Bay-berry  Camphor. — ^A  substance  discovered  by  Bonas tre  (J.  Pharm. 

X.  32)  in  the  berries  of  the  bay-tree,  and  further  examined  by  Marsson  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xlL  329)  and  Delffs  (ibid,  Ixxxviii.  354).  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  the 
skinned  and  pounded  berries  with  alcohol  of  85  to  90  per  cent,  filtering  at  the  boiling 
heat,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  itself  for  several  days.  Laurostearin  is  then  first  depo- 
sited; and  on  filtering  again  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  evaporate,  laurin  is  deposited  in 
crystals  contaminated  with  a  viscid  oil,  from  which  they  may  be  freed  by  pressure 
between  paper  and  recrystallisation. 

Laurin  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  dimetric  system,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell, 
insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  even  in  the  cold— also  in  ethen  The  solu- 
tions are  neutral  to  test-papers.    Laurin  does  not  dissolve  in  alkalis. 

According  to  the  analysis  by  Delfifs,  laurin  contains  76*5 — 77*1  per  cent,  carbon,  and 
86*92  hydr^n,  numbers  apeeing  approximately  with  the  formula  C^^'^O^ 

Laurin  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

KAVftOVa.  C«H^  -  C»«H»O.C"H"  ?  Lauro8tearone.—A  substance  produced 
by  the  dr^  distillation  of  laurate  of  calcium.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  shining 
plates,  whSch  melt  at  66®.  It  becomes  electric  by  firiction.  Gives  by  analysis  81*42 
and  81*04  percent  C,  and  13*82 — 14*10  H,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  preceding  formula 
(81*65  C,  13-61  H,  and  4*74  O),  which  is  that  of  the  acetone  of  lauric  acid.  (Over- 
be  ck,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxvi.  591.) 

XJLVftOSTBASHr.    See  Lauratb  of  Gltcbbti.  (p.  475). 
lOLJtMUB  OAMVBO&A,  OXXi  or.    See  i.  729. 


The  Sweet  Bay-tree. — ^The  fruit  of  this  tree  has  been 
analysed  by  Grosourdi  (J.  Chim.  m^.  [3]  viL  257, 321, 385;  Jahresber.  1851,  p.  562). 
He  finds  that,  in  the  fresh  berries,  the  pericarp  constitutes  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire 
weiffht ;  the  kernels,  freed  frx)m  episperm,  make  up  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the 
seed ;  and  the  episperm  amounts  to  rather  more  than  ^th  of  the  weight  of  the  fresh 
seed. 

100  pts.  of  the  dried  berries  yielded  0*86  silica,  0-12  carbonate  of  calcium,  0*12  oxides 
of  iron  and  numganese,  0*53  carbonate  of  potassium,  0*07  sulphate  of  potassium,  015 
chloride  potassium:  in  all,  «  1*75  per  cent.  ash. 

The  composition  of  the  entire  fresh  fruit,  pericarp  and  kernel  (cotyledons),  is  given 
in  the  following  table : — 
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Comfomtion  of  Bay-berries. 

Pericarp.  Kernel.  Entire  Seed. 

Water 47*417  39-639  42-216 

Starch 37*827  21-929 

Lignin 32-860  7783  20-626 

Oil  of  kernels 6976  3-377 

Oil  fiom  pericarp 4-724  .    .  1-560 

Stearolaurin 0*210  .     .  0*068 

Steaiolauretin .*  0-180  0008 

Pectin  or  Pectic  add 2-772  .     .  0-888 

Besin 2054  .     .  0663 

Phseosin  or  PhsBOfiic  acid        ....       3*318  5'685  .    6-341 

Laurin 1428  0863 

UncrystalliBable  sugar 4-301  1003  2080 

Lanretin 0*120  0009 

Lanretic  acid 0*660  0-860  0*403 

Albuminous  matter 0*200  0*110  0-320 

Colouring  matter 1-619  .     .  0*488 

Volatile  oil 0006  trace  trace 

100*120  100-010  100*729 

Laurelic  acid  was  obtained  by  treating  the  pericarp  with  water,  precipitating  the 
pectin  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  alcoholic  liquid,  mssolving  the  residue  in  water, 
precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  with  nitrate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate 
with  sulphjdrio  acid. 

Stearolaurin  (?  identical  with  laurostearin)  is  the  solid  fat  which  gradually  separates 
at  10^  from  the  warm-pressed  oil  of  the  pericarp. — Phaosin  or  Phaosic  acid  is  a  brown 
substance  extracted  by  carbonate  of  sodium  from  the  pericarp,  exhausted  successively 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

See  Volcanic  Pboducts. 

Bit  OZ&  or*     Lavender  {Lavanduta  Spiea^  L.^  yields  a  yellowish 

volatile  oil,  havine  a  strong  but  agreeable  odour,  and  an  acrid  aromatic  taste.  It 
reddens  litmus,  and  contains,  in  variable  proportions,  a  cmtalline  substance  having  the 
composition  of  common  camphor  (Dumas).  The  Uquia  portion  of  the  oil  appears  to 
be  mainly  composed  of  two  substances,  one  of  which  has  the  composition  of  oil  of 
turpentine.     (Gerhardt,  TraiU,  iv.  386.) 

lULynommULMn  An  amorphous  mineral  from  Annaber^  in  Saxony,  which 
appears  to  be  an  arsenate  of  cobalt,  mixed  with  the  arsenates  of  nickel  and  copper.  It 
has  a  greasv  lustre,  inclining  to  vitreous.  Hardness  »  2-6  to  3.  Specific  gravity  a 
3*014.  Colour  lavender-blue.  Streak  paler  blue.  Translucent.  "Fractaie  conchoi- 
dal.  Melts  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  colouring  the  fiame  blue,  and  becoming 
crystalline  on  cooling.     (Breithaupt,  J.  pr.  Chom.  x.  605.) 

AASmUTfl.  Azurite,  Azure-st^me,  Blue  Spar.  Voratdite,  Klaprothifu — A 
hydrated  phosphate  of  aluminium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  occurring  in  monoclinic 
pyramids,  with  truncated  summits  and  several  secondary  faces.  The  indined  axes  make 
an  angle  of  88^  15' ;  and  the  principal  axes,  orthodiagonal  and  dinodiagonal,  are  to  one 
another  as  0*86904  :  1  :  10260.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  -  91**  30';  oP  :  Poo  »  139°  46'. 
Observed  faces,  +2Poo,  —  2Poo,  -2P,  oP,  +2P,  -P,  and  others.  Twin-crystals 
also  occur  with  face  of  composition  ooPoo .  Cleavage  lateral,  indistinct  The  mineral 
also  occurs  massive. 

Hardness  =  6  to  6.  Specific  gravity  «  3067  (Fuchs) ;  3*067  to  3*121  (Priifer); 
3*122  (Smith  and  Brush).  Lustre  vitreous.  Colour  azure-blue,  commonly  of  a  fine 
deep  blue  when  viewed  along  one  axis,  and  a  pale  greenish-blue  along  another. 

When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  gives  off  water  and  turns  white.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it 
colours  the  flame  faint  green,  swells  up,  becomes  tumid,  bat  does  not  melt ;  gives  a 
fine  blue  colour  with  cobedt  solution. 

Analyses, — a.  Light  blue  from  Krieglach  in  Stvria:  mean  of  two  analyses  TEam- 
m el 8 berg,  Mineralchemie^  p.  340). — o.  Light  blue  f^m  near  Werfen  in  Siutzbuig 
(Fuchs,  Schw.  J.  xxiv.  373). — c.  Dark  blue  from  the  Fischbach  Alp  in  S^rria :  mean  of 
two  analyses  (Rammelsberg,  Uk.  eit.).~-d.  Dark  blue  f^m  Sinclair  County,  North 
Carolina  (Smith  and  Brush,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xvi  366). 

H«0*  Al<0>  Mg«0  re«0  Ca«0  H«0 

a.  4416  3314  12*62  1*77  1*63  6*88  «  100 

b.  42-70  36-60  9*64  2*70  .     .  619  »  97-63 

c.  42*58  32-89  9*27  811  Ml  604  »  100 

d.  43*76  31-70  1004  8-17  .     .  6*69  -  99*26 
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From  these  numbers  BammelBberg  deduces  the  formula^  [3(Mg  ;Fe)H).PK)*]. 
SAl^O'.PH)'  •!-  SHH).  The  darker  Tarieties  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  iron  than  the 
lighter  rarieties. 

LazuUte  occurs  in  narrow  Teins  traversing  day-slate,  in  the  torrent  beds  of 
'  Schladming  and  Badelgraben,  near  Werfen  in  Saltzburg,  and  the  other  localities 
abore  mentioned  ;  also  at  T^uco  in  Minas  Oeraes,  BraiiL  It  is  abundant  at  Crowder's 
Mounts  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina.     (Dana^  li.  405.) 

&BAB.  Synonyms:  Blei;  Plomh ;  Plumbum;  Satumum.  Symbols  and  Atomic 
weights,  Pb  =  103-6  ;  Ppb-  207. 

This  metal  does  not  often  occur  in  nature  in  the  metallic  state ;  but  of  aU  the  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  found  natire,  the  most  reliable  are  those 
in  which  it  ^as  discovered  among  volcanic  products. 

The  colour  of  lead  is  bluish-grey ;  and  when  it  is  cut,  the  fresh  sui£u*e  has  con- 
siderable lustre ;  but  this  brilliancy  disappears  in  a  short  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  a  thin  crust  of  suboxiae. 

The  lead  of  commerce  is  nearly  pure,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  given  at  p.  504 ;  the 
impurities,  often  present  in  very  small  quantities,  are  silver,  copper,  antmiony,  and 
sometimes  iron  and  manganese. 

Lead  is  very  soft>  is  easily  cut  by  a  knife,  and  may  be  scratched  by  the  nail.  It 
readily  receives  impressions,  and  leaves  a  streak  on  white  paper.  It  is  very  malleable  and 
ductile,  and  is  capable  of  being  rolled  into  thin  sheets  or  drawn  into  wire.  It  occupies  the 
sixth  rank  among  metals  as  to  malleability,  and  the  eighth  rank  as  to  ductility.  Rolled 
lead  is  more  ductile  than  cast  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  5.  Its  malleability  and 
ductility  are  much  affected  by  the  presence  of  impurities,  e^specially  by  the  oxide  of 
lead,  which  it  dissolves  in  small  quantities  in  the  melted  state. 

It  is  very  deficient  in  tenacity ;  a  wire  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  does  not  support 
20  lbs.  In  this  respect,  rolled  and  cast  lead  are  precisely  alike ;  but  with  the  latter, 
the  fracture  takes  place  at  once,  and  the  ends  are  clean  and  granular. 

Lead  begins  to  melt  at  325^'  C,  and  is  completely  fosed  at  335°  C.  (eSd^  F.);  at  a 
red  heat,  it  gives  off  vapours.  At  a  temperature  of  50°  P.,  it  loses  '005  of  its  weight 
in  a  charcoal-lined  crucible,  which  increases  to  *09  as  the  heat  rises  to  150^  P., 
whereas  galena  loses  3*71  per  cent 

It  cryrtallises  in  regular  octahedrons.  Mongez  obtained  it  in  four-sided  pyramids 
by  slow  cooling;  and  Marx  procured  it  in  fern-like  forms,  similar  to  those  in  which 
sal-ammoniac  crystallises,  by  allowing  a  considerable  quantity  of  melted  lead  to  cool 
until  half  had  solidified,  then  piercing  the  crust  and  running  off  the  fluid  portion.  By 
the  electro-chemical  action  of  zinc  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  it  is  deposited  in  an 
arborescent  form,  known  under  the  name  of  SaturtCa  Tree.  Landrin  states  that,  in 
1826,  he  noticed,  in  a  deep  mine  in  Cornwall,  cubical  crystals  of  lead  which  had  been 
deposited  on  the  miner^s  tools,  and  had  been  entirely  oxidised.  The  presence  of  silver 
interferes  with  the  crystallisation. 

Lead  emits  a  dull  sound  when  struck  with  a  hammer ;  but  when  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  mushroom,  it  becomes  sonorous. 

The  specific  gravity  of  lead  is,  according  to  Kupffer,  11*3305 ;  Brisson  and  Hem- 
path,  11*3^2 ;  Morveau,  11*358 ;  Karsten,  11*3888 ;  according  to  Berzelius,  when  in  a 
state  of  purity,  11*445. 

Its  specific  heat,  according  to  Cooke,  i&  0*031400.  It  is  an  inferior  conductor  of 
heat  and  electricity. 

Lead  is  pyrophoric  in  a  state  of  fine  division.  It  is  usually  obtained  in  this  state 
by  heating  tartrate  of  lead  in  a  glass  tube  as  long  as  any  fhmes  are  evolved,  when  the 
tube  is  sealed  bv  a  blowpipe.  On  breaking  the  tube  after  cooling,  and,  scattering  the 
powder  in  the  air,  it  will  bum  with  a  red  flash. 

When  lead  is  melted  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  surface  is  rapidly  coated  with  an 
iridescent  pellicle,  which  then  passes  into  a  yellow  oxide.  When  the  temperature  is 
high  enough  to  melt  the  oxide,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  lead,  which  loses  its  lustre  and 
ductility :  it  becomes  brittle,  and  all  the  faces  of  the  fracture  are  dulL  It  recovers  all 
its  original  properties  by  ref^ion  with  charcoaL 

The  action  of  air  and  water  on  lead  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Prof  Miller,  from 
whose  account  of  their  combined  action  we  give  the  following  particulars : — This  metal 
undergoes  no  change  in  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere,  nor  when  sealed  up  in  contact  with 
pure  water  from  which  the  air  has  been  expelled  by  boiling.  It  is,  however,  subject 
to  a  powerful  corrosion  when  exposed  to  the  combmed  action  of  air  and  ^ure  water. 
The  surface  of  the  lead  then  becomes  oxidised,  the  water  dissolves  the  oxiae,  and  this 
solution  absorbs  carbonic  add,  when  a  film  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  lead,  2PbHO.Pb*0C>', 
is  deposited  in  silky  scales.  Another  portion  of  oxide  is  formed,  which  is  dissolved  by 
the  water,  and  thus  a  rapid  corrosion  of  the  metal  ensues.  This  action  is  materially 
modified  when  various  salts  exist  in  the  water^  evon  when  their  quantity  does  not 
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exceed  8  or  4  erains  in  the  gallon.  The  corrosion  is  inereased  by  the  presence  of 
chlorides  and  nitrates,  but  diminished  by  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  carbonates,  the  oxide 
of  lead  being  scarcely  soluble  in  water  containing  these  sails  in  solution.  Acid  carbo- 
nate of  lime  is  remarkable  for  its  preBervative  influence ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  this  salt  in  most  spring  waters,  they  do  not  act  on  lead  to  any  serious  extent, 
a  film  of  carbonate  of  lead  being  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  protecting 
it  from  further  action. 

The  action  of  water  on  lead  is  veiy  important  in  a  sanitaiy  point  of  view,  as  this 
metal  is  so  constantly  employed  in  makine  cisterns,  pipes,  &c  for  domestic  purposes. 
Bain-water  from  the  roofe  of  houses,  especiiuly  in  towns,  is  sufficiently  impure  to  prevent 
its  action  on  the  metal  The  most  insoluble  salt  of  lead  is  the  hydratea  oxycarbonate 
(p.  478)  which  is  only  soluble  to  the  extent  of  about  1  pt.  in  4  milhons  or  one-eixtieth  of 
a  grain  per  gallon  of  water.  When  a  solution  of  lead  is  exposed  to  the  air,  silky  crystals 
of  this  nydrated  oocycarbonate  are  formed,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  water  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  ^^^     '  of  lead  in  solution.     Water,  however,  which  contains  much 

carbonic  acid  in  solution,  is  yeiy  dangerous,  as  it  dissolves  the  carbonate  of  lead.  When 
such  water  is  boiled,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  carbonate  is  deposited.  Water 
has  generally  so  much  action  on  lead,  that  slate  dstems  are  much  safer  than  those 
made  with  lead. 

The  non-oxidising  acids  do  not  act  upon  lead,  except  when  in  contact  "^th  the  air, 
as  already  explainea  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid.  Nitric  acid  easily  acts  on  lead,  even 
in  the  cold,  forming  protoxide,  which  is  then  dissolved.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  converts 
the  lead  into  sulphate,  when  the  acid  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  Hydrochloric  acid 
has  little  or  no  action,  but  aqua  reg[ia  converts  the  lead  into  chloride.  When  arsenic 
or  arsenious  acid  is  heated  with  lead,  arsenite  and  arsenide  of  the  metal  are  formed. 

Lead  is  readily  oxidised  by  cupric  oxide^  which  is  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  the 
state  of  cuprous  oxide :  it  also  partially  reduces  the  cuprous  oxide,  but  the  oxide  of 
lead  which  is  formed  retains  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  copper  in  combination  and  pre- 
vents any  further  action  on  the  metallic  lead. 

Nitre  acts  rapidly  on  lead  at  a  high  temperature,  forming  a  fhsible  compound  of 
protoxide  of  lead  and  potash.  The  oM  sulphates  also  oxidise  this  metal ;  but  the 
neutral  sulphates  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  have  no  action. 

Sulphur^  selenium^  phosphorus^  and  arsenic  combine  directly  with  lead. 

Lead  also  alloys  with  most  of  the  metals ;  but  only  imperfectiy  with  copper,  titanium, 
uranium,  cerium,  cobaltf  nickel,  and  iron. 

ExTKACTioN  or  Lbad. 

Sislovleal  Wotioes.  The  most  abundant  and  valuable  ores  of  lead  possess  so 
many  properties  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  uncivilised  nations,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  early  mention  of  this  metaL  Some  authorities  think  that  allusion 
is  made  to  its  metallurgy  in  the  Hebrew  word  opher^  in  reference  to  the  powder  pro- 
duced by  the  formation  of  the  oxide  on  molten  lead.  The  earliest  mention  of  lead  is 
in  the  well-known  passase  in  the  Book  of  Job ;  and  it  is  again  named  as  one  of  the 
spoils  taken  firom  the  Midianites  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.  It  is  also  probable  that 
ondena  was  used  as  a  glaze  for  earthenware  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  from  the  notice  in 
Proverbs  xxvi.  It  was  also  one  of  the  articles  in  which  the  Phoenicians  traded,  and 
which  they  may  haye  obtained,  in  part  at  least,  from  this  country..  It  was  used  in  the 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  level  of  each  terrace  being  covered  with  sheets  of  solid 
lead. 

The  Bomans  also  worked  the  ores  of  this  metal  both  in  Spain  'and  in  this  country. 
In  the  former  coun^,  the  extent  of  the  Carthaginian  mininff  and  smelting  operations 
excite  our  surprise  in  the  present  day,  and  the  slags  left  by  them  have  been  re-smeited 
on  a  large  scale  within  the  last  twenty  years,  while  lead  cast  in  Boman  moulds — pigSt 
in  fact,  of  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  other  emperors — have  been  found  in  Flintsnire, 
Yorkshire,  and  other  localities. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  the  lead  from  its  ores  have  not  undergone  any  great  change, 
the  smelters  having  adopted  the  reverberatory  or  blast  furnace  as  they  found  the  one 
or  the  other  more  suited  to  the  character  of  the  ores  of  each  locality.  The  one  great 
improvement  in  the  metallurgic  treatment  of  this  metal  is  Pattinson's  desilverising  plan, 
which  has  been  followed  by  the  softening  process  for  the  hard  leads  of  commerce,  es- 
pecially those  of  Spain;  and  we  may  remark  that  the  only  other  addition  to  the  ancient 
methods  has  been  the  condensation  of  the  lead  fume. 

Tlie  Ores  of  Xioad.  Lead  is  seldom  found  native,  but  there  are  upwards  of 
twenty  ores  of  this  metal  known  to  the  mineralogist.  Those  of  practical  im^rtance, 
however,  are  very  few  in  number,  and  all  the  lead  of  commerce  may  be  said  to  be 
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procured  from  flTemineraLijTiz.  the  carbonate,  sulphate,  phosphate,  arsenate, 
and  the  sulphide,  the  latter  ore  furnishing  more  of  this  metal  than  all  the  others. 

Sulphide  of  Lead,  or  Galena,  is  found  in  the  older  and  more  recent  strata,  and  more  or 
less,  in  every  country  of  the  globe.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  the  killas  of  Cornwall,  and  in 
the  mountain  limestones  of  Derbyshire  and  the  northern  counties.  In  Cardiganshire  and 
Montgomeryshire,  it  occurs  in  the  strata  of  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  ;  and  the  chief  de- 
posits of  the  United  States  are  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  same  geological  age.  It  fills 
veins  in  gneiss  in  Saxony ;  at  Sala  in  Sweden,  it  is  found  in  granular  limestone. 

Analyses  of  Galena, 


■ 

Locality    . 

LaueHStein, 
Hanover. 

PftSbram,  Bokemm. 

England. 

InverkeUking, 
ScoUand. 

Analyst    . 

Weatrumb. 

Lerch. 

Thotnaon. 

Robertson. 

Lead 
Silver 
Iron 
Zinc 
Sulphur  . 

8300 
008 

.     » 

16-41 

81-80 

*3-59 
14-41 

83-61 

'2-18 
14-18 

8513 

0-50 

13-02 

84-63 
13-21 

99-49 

99-80 

99-97 

98-65 

97-84 

Sulphide  of  lead  occurs  also,  in  combination  with  the  sulphides  of  antimony  and 
copper,  in  the  minerals  Geocronite,  Botdangerite,  Jamesonite,  nownwnite. 

Carbonate  of  Lead,  or  Cerusite,  occurs  in  crystals,  and  in  fibrous,  compact^  and 
earthy  masses.  It  is  frequently  found  in  lodes,  and  sometimes  in  beds  in  sedimentary 
limestone,  generally  associated  with  galena.  It  is  worked  in  quantity  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santander  in  Spain.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  in  Yorkshire,  at  iLeadhills  in  Anglesey,  and  at 
Seven-Churches  in  Wicklow. 

Analyses  of  Cerusite, 


Locality . 

LeadhiUs, 
Scotland. 

Nertickiiuk. 

Qriesbergt  in 
the  Eifitl. 

OberiaknMtefn, 
Na*$au. 

Analyst  . 

Klaproth. 

John. 

Bergemann. 

Wildenttein. 

Oxide  of  lead 

Oxide  of  iron 

Clay     .... 

Wate*. 

Carbonio  add 

82 

•  • 
16 

81*4 

•  • 

•  • 

15-5 

83-51 

•  • 

•  • 

16-49 

83-64 

•         • 
■         • 

16-36 

98 

96-9 

10000 

100-00 

Locality  .        •        • 

Benkhaus€n, 
Wetiphalia. 

PhaentJrvftte, 
Pemuylvania, 

Vannes, 
France. 

TeetdaU^ 
England, 

Analyst  . 

SchnabeL 

Smith. 

Berthler. 

Phlllipi. 

Oxide  of  lead 
Oxide  of  iron 
Clay     .... 
Water  .... 
Carbonic  acid 

83-98 

•  ■ 

•  • 

16-67 

84-76 

•          * 

16-38 

660 
2-3 

15-3 
2-2 

13-0 

83-50 
16-60 

10000 

101-14 

988 

10000 

Carbonate  of  lead  is  also  found,  with  other  salts  of  lead  and  copper,  in  the  minerals 
Cromfordite,  Susannite,  Lavarkiie,  Calcedonite, 

Sulphate  of  Lead,  or  Anglesite,  is  found  in  cavities,  but  more  generally  in  lodes 
associated  with  galena  and  carbonate  of  lead.  It  occurs  at  Leadhills  in  Scotland; 
in  Cornwall  and  Derbyshire ;  in  the  Channel  Islands ;  in  Spain,  Germany,  France,  and 
America. 
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The  eomposition  of  this  mineral  is  given  in  the  following  analyses : 
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Locality  . 

Angleujf, 

Wanlockkead, 
Lead  HUlt. 

ZeOeifetd,  Hartx. 

Analyst   . 

Oxide  of  lead 
Oxide  of  iron . 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Water    .... 
Sulphuric  acid 

Klaproth. 

Stroroeyer. 

71-0 
10 

2-0 
24-8 

70-60 

•          • 

2-26 
26-76 

72-46 
009 
0-06 
0-61 

2609 

98-8 

98-60 

99-21 

Sulphate  of  lead  also  occurs  combined  with  other  salts,  in  the  form  of  Linarite,  Cale- 
danite,  LeadkiUite, 

Phosphate  of  Lead,  or  Pyromorphitet  occurs  generally  at  the  upper  parts  of  lodes,  less 
frequently  in  layers,  and  also  usually  associated  with  other  ores  of  lead.  There  are 
three  classes  of  this  ore,  viz.  such  as  contain  only  phosphoric  acid;  secondly,  those 
containing  both  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids ;  and  lastly,  those  containing  lime  and 
fluorine. 

The  composition  of  some  of  the  ores  of  the  first  class,  is  given  in  the  following  Table : 


Locality  . 

LeadkiUt. 

PouiUtouen. 

Krttfuberg, 

Beresov. 

Analyst  . 

IVohler. 

Karsten. 

Sandberger. 

Strava 

Chlorine 
Lead 

Oxide  of  lead . 
Phosphoric  acid 
Oxides  of  iron  and } 
chromium         .  ( 

2-62 

7-39 

74-60 

16-69 

•         • 

2-63 

7-66 

74-16 

1676 

•         • 

2-67 

7-80 

73-22 

16-94 

.    • 

2-64 

7-40 

73-36 

16-82 

0-69 

100-00 

100-00 

99-68 

99-71 

This  ore  is  found  at  Leadhills,  and  in  Cornwall;  at  Wicklow  in  Ireland;  at 
Phoenixville,  in  the  United  States ;  and  many  other  localities. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  or  Mimetesite  is  met  with  in  large  quantities  at  Brygill,  in  Cum- 
berland, and  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  to  which  it  imparts  great 
brilliancy.  It  is  found  at  Redruth  and  other  Cornish  mines ;  at  Beeralston  in  Devon- 
shire, and  in  America,  Siberia,  &c.,  generally  occurring  near  the  outcrop  of  the  veins. 
There  are  three  classes  of  it,  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  ore.  The  following  is 
the  composition  of  a  specimen  of  the  ore  which  contains  arsenic  acid,  analysed  by 
Bergemann : 

From  BUinca,  Mexico. 

Oxide  of  lead 74-96 

Arsenic  acid 23*06 

Chlorine     . 244 

100-46 

The  other  ores  of  lead  will  be  found  described  in  these  volumes  under  their  respec- 
tive mineralogical  designations. 

ICetallnrgleal  TvemtmMit  of  tlie  Ores  of  &ead.  The  differences  in  the 
nature  of  the  ores  of  lead,  the  peculiarities  of  the  localities  as  to  labour,  fuel,  &c.,  and 
the  application  of  the  lead  afterwards,  have  all  tended  to  modifv  the  metallurgy  of  this 
valuable  metaL  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  described  all  the 
different  plans  in  detail ;  but  as  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limited  space  which 
can  be  devoted  to  a  metallurgical  subject  in  these  volumes,  we  must  confine  this  article 
to  an  account  of  some  of  the  methods  adopted  for  extracting  lead  from  its  ores. 
Various  arrangements  might  also  be  pursuea  in  this  account  of  the  smelting  of  lead 
ores,  but  we  prefer  the  following  in  wnich  we  will  describe — L  Reduction  of  the  Ores. 
II.  Refining  of  the  Lead.  IIL  Softening  of  Hard  Lead.  IV.  Smelting  of  the  Slags 
and  other  Products.    V.  Condensation  of  the  Lead  Fume. 

Z.  Bednctton  of  &ead  Or«k 

All  the  ores  of  lead  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes  in  respect  to  their  metallui^cal 
treatment^  viz.  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  compounds  of  lead,  and  again  as  to  the  form 
of  furnaces  employed  in  their  reduction,  viz.  the  reverberatory  and  the  blast  f^imace. 

Vol.  IIL  II 
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1.  Thb  BsDucnoir  or  Bvlswou  Osbs  in  Rbtbbbekatobt  Fubnacbs. 

The  sulphur  ores  of  lead  are  treated  after  two  difierent  systemB  in  the  leTerberatory 
fbnuice,  which  haTe  been  dirtingmshed  by  PhiDipe  as  the  method  of  doMe  deeompon- 
tion  and  the  procen  by  affinity,  and  these  again  differ  in  the  details  as  practised  in 
this  Gonntzy,  m  France,  aind  in  Germany. 

The  first  plan  depends  i^xm  the  reaction  between  solphide  of  lead  and  oxide  of  lead, 
as  shown  in  the  following  equation : 

PpbS  -I-  2PpbO    »     SPpb  -I-  SO* 

or  upon  the  double  deoompodtion  when  so^hide  and  solphate  of  lead  are  the  consti* 
tuents  of  the  mixture,  thns : 

FpbS  +  PJASO*    -    2Ppb  +  2S0«. 

This  process  eowdsts  in  roasting  the  galena  in  a  reverberatory  foinaee^  nntH  a 
portion  of  the  ore  has  been  conyerted  into  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead;  it  may 
be  performed  either  in  a  distinct  ftimaee,  or  in  the  smelting  fnraace  where  Uie  subse- 
quent fosion  is  effected.  The  following  table  of  analyses  of  roasted  ores,  from  different 
Ixadities,  illustrates  the  above  remarica. 

Afudysei  of  Boasted  Galena. 


Locality  . 

Pe%fg. 

Halmai^eL 

Ponigibatid. 

Oxide  of  lead       .        • 

18 

86 

310 

62-6 

16-9 

62-9 

Sulphate  of  lead  . 

86 

19 

8-0 

8-0 

121 

Sulphide  of  lead  . 
Oxide  of  iron 

10 

4 

11-8 

•    • 

6 

90 

130 

21-3 

4-9 

„       sine 

.   . 

27 

80-2 

9-0 

21-6 

8-7 

„       manganese 

.   * 

2 

„       antimony 

„       copper    . 
Arsenic  acid 

.   • 

•      • 

•    • 

04 

10 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

a       • 

•      • 

•    ■ 

140 

19-8 

07 

Silica  .... 

*       • 

7 

10-0 

8-0 

6-2 

23-9 

lame,  &c    . 

■        . 

*  • 

•        . 

.    * 

•     . 

31 

114 

100 

100-0 

1000 

98-9 

99-2 

When  the  roasted  ore  has  been  thoroughly  mixed,  the  doors  are  clo6ed  and  the  fires  are 
set  away.     The  reactions  aboxe  explained  then  take  place,  when  the  lead  is  separated. 

This  process  is  applicable  to  the  ores  which  are  comparatively  free  from  silica  and 
earthy  impurities,  and  is  generally  adopted  in  England. 

The  process  by  affinity  consists  in  fusing  the  ore  with  iron  in  some  form  or  other, 
when,  tne  iron  combining  with  tJie  sulphur,  the  lead  is  eliminated :  thus, 

PpbS  +  Ffe     -    Ppb  +  FfeS; 

ard  this  plan  is  better  suited  to  the  impure  ores  of  lead. 

a.  Method  hy  double  Deeomposition. 

ENGLISH  PsoCBSS. — The  Beverberatory  Furnace  consists,  as  URoal,  of  three  essential 
parts,  the  fireplace,  hearth  and  chimney.    The  position  and  relative  proportions  of  each 

«^    .g^  part  are  shown  in  Jiae,  689  and  690, 

rig,  oov.  where  a  represents  Jhe  grate ;  b,  the 

door  of  the  fireplace;  e,  the  fire- 
bridge; d,  the  arched  roof;  e,  the 
health  ;  //,  the  working  doors;  gg, 
fines  running  into  one  main  flue 
leading  to  a  oondensing-chamber 
and  chimney. 

The  hearth  is  hollow  or  funnel* 
shaped,  to  fieusilitate  the  descent  of 
the  lead  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  bed  of  the  furnace.  The  bottom  of  these  fUmaces, 
or  hearth,  as  it  is  called,  is  built  of  bricks,  which  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  slags. 
These  slags  are  run  into  a  semi-fluid  condition  by  a  heavy  flre,  and  then  worked  into 
the  proper  shape  by  means  of  paddles  and  rakes.  The  hearth  slopes  more  rapidly  from 
the  fire-bridge  than  frt)m  the  flue,  to  prevent  the  lead  being  ea^posed  too  long  to  the 
action  of  the  heated  air. 


The  arch  falls  rather  rapidij  h 

I,  gg,  to  (^ve  mare  (Sect  to  the    i   _  j 
d  the  dmught  is  eap«bl8  of  re-    ^^\- 
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There  are  three  working  doors  on  each  nde  of  the  farnace,  attended  bj  two  men, 
who  aniit  each  othi>F  in  manipnUting  the  charge.  The  lead  eoUecta  at  tlie  lovest 
part  of  the  hearth,  cavBced  by  the  slags,  pj-^  ggg^ 

■Tii^  {■  fliiiwn  nff  hv  »  fap-hoU  into  the r77— r-j^-  -i-tiii 

tfiefttpnace.  i£Xj^\  Xl 

rapi<U^  towarda  ./ 

the  flaea,  gg,  to  (five  m-  -   -="--'  ■-■'-- 
heat,  and  the  dmugbt  i 
gelation  by  means  of  dampera. 

The  mraal  chaige  of  ore  is  theae  (br- 
nacea  at  Holjwelt  weighs  20  cwt.,  which 
is  iHtrodueed  through  ■  hopper.  A,  in  the 
uch  of  the  fiiniace.  This  chaigeiBthen 
spread  evenly  over  the  enrfiue  of  the 
earth,  and  gently  heated  for  two  hours,  \-  f 
the  doors  being  closed  and  the  damper  ( l-^l 

Tim  two  front  doors,  &rtheat  from  the 
fire,  being  opened,  the  smeller  throws  in 

the  slags  swinuning  on  the  surface  of  the  lead  in  the  pot,  t,  from  the  pievions  operatioil. 
The  tap-hole  is  opened  in  a  little  time  to  allow  the  metallic  lead  to  mn  off  from  the 
alags,  and  at  the  same  lime,  an  assistant  tnms  over  the  ore,  tiiroogh  the  back  doors, 
by  meens  of  a  paddle.  These  doors  are  now  closed,  while  the  frunt  onn  are  open, 
throogh  which  some  small  coal  is  thrown  in  upon  the  lead-bath,  and  the  whole  ia 
woAed  up  together,  the  ore  being  turned  over  with  a  paddle.  The  smelter,  in  abont 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  commencement,  throws  back  apon  the  sole  of  the 
hearth,  the  f^h  slaes,  which  then  float  upon  the  bath,  and  are  mixed  with  the 
coaly  matter.  These  uags  and  the  ore  are  then  turned  over  with  the  paddle,  and  all 
the  doors  are  dosed. 

The  ore  is  turned  over  again  through  the  back  doors,  and  the  first  lead  appears, 
obtained  from  the  slag  last  remelted.  This  lead  is  ran  off  by  the  tap,  and  both  work- 
men then  torn  over  the  ore,  through  all  the  doois.  The  smelter  now  closes  all  the 
front  doors  except  that  next  the  fire-bridge,  and  lifts  off  the  fresh  slags  from  the  lead 
pot,  drain!  them,  and  throws  them  back  into  the  furnace.  The  interior  of  the  furnace, 
at  this  period,  has  a  dull  red  beat. 

The  lead  begins  to  separate  from  the  ore  in  shoot  IJ  hour  from  the  charging  of  the 
fdmaee,  and  the  two  workmen  again  torn  over  the  ore  from  each  side  of  the  fiimace. 
Some  coal  ia  thrown  on  the  grates,  slightly  to  raise  the  heat,  the  ore  is  turned  over, 
and  all  the  doors  ore  closed. 

Thejtr>t^r«  or  roasting  lasts  about  two  hours,  and  the  damper  is  then  raised  a 
little  ;  coal  is  thrown  on  the  gratia  to  give  the  ttcondfirt,  which  lasts  2S  minutes. 
The  heat  of  the  furnace  has  now  become  bright  red,  and  the  lead  flows  from  all  sides  to 
the  bath.  The  smelter  then  pushes  the  slags  back  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth, 
while  the  assistant  spreads  them  over  Its  anrfsce.  through  the  back  doors.  The  smelter 
Dov  throve  in  a  few  shovelfuls  of  quicklime  upon  the  lead-batb,  through  the  middle  door. 
The  assistant  works  the  ore  and  slags  through  the  three  back  doors,  spreading  them 
out,  while  the  smelter  again  pushes  the  slags  from  the  inuer  bath  to  the  upper  pArt  of 
the  sol&  The  doors  are  left  open  for  a  short  time,  and  the  lead  flows  down  into  the 
basin  from  the  slags  with  which  it  was  mixed  as  Ihej  were  pushed  back. 

The  workmen  in  a  short  time  again  turn  over  the  ore  and  slags,  and  in  three  hourt 
horn  the  commenceiafut,  a  little  more  fuel  is  thrown  on  the  grate.  In  ten  minutes, 
fresh  fuel  is  added  for  the  third  fire,  the  damper  is  fuUy  rKlsed,  sll  the  doors  are  again 
dosed,  and  the  fumace  is  left  in  this  state  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  At  the  expi' 
ration  of  abont  four  hours,  all  the  doors  being  opened,  the  assistant  levels  the  suruce 
to  fHcilitat«  the  Beporation  of  any  lead,  and  then  spreads  the  slags  which  are  pushed 
hack  towards  him  by  the  smelter,  who  now  throws  in  more  lime  to  render  the  slog* 
leas  fluid  and  to  cover  the  lead-bath. 

The  smelter  adds  a  fresh  charge  of  fuel  in  about  ten  minutes  after  the  completion  of 
the  third  fire,  and  closes  the  doore  to  give  Qiv  fourth  fire.  This  fire  is  finish^  in  twix 
hours  and  forty  minutes,  when  the  doors  are  opened,  the  tap-hole  is  pierced  to  allow 
the  lead  to  flow  into  the  pot  outside,  and  some  lime  Is  thrown  upon  the  slags  in  the 
inner  bath.  The  smelter  then  poshes  these  dried  slags  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
hearth,  whence  the  assistant  rakes  Uiem  out  of  the  fumace  through  the  back  doors. 

We  have  given  this  detailed  account  of  the  working  of  a  charge  from  Mr.  Fhillipa' 
eicellent  description  of  the  process  fbllowed  in  Wales,  as  an  illustration  of  the  nature 
of  Ibese  opcrationa,  and  to  avoidUieueccssitf  of  similar  minute  details  in  other  aualo- 


The  ireight  of  ft  diaige  varias  in  differeot  localities,  12  to  14  cwt  beine  that  naed  in 
tbe  north  oF  England ;  21  cvt.  !□  Bristol,  and  30  cwt.  in  Cornwall,  while  the  tine 
extends  from  S  to  24  honra,  according  to  the  weight  and  natnie  of  the  ore. 
The  coat  of  smelting  an  average  pucel  of  galena  in  the  reTerberator;  furnace  ii : 
<.      d. 
Laboor        ....     9    7'2  per  ton  of  ore; 
Coals  199  cwt.    .  .3    38 

Lime  0-9      ....    0    4-9  „ 

Bepain        ....    0    40  „ 

18     7-9 
In  some  imeltiiig  works,  the  roasting  procesa  is  conducted  in  a  distinct  flimaM,  and 
in  other  milla,  the  two  fumacee  arp  combined  in  the  manner  ahown  in  fig.  691,  which 

Fig.  591. 


B  the  froDt  or  tapping  side  of  the  (nmsce.    It  is  nnnecewMj  to  give  any 
de'lula  of  this  fbim,  after  the  description  of  the  previons  fiimace. 

When  the  pracesB  of  coasting  is  condacted  in  a  aeparatp  furnace,  as  a  distioet  open- 
tion,  the  cost  per  ton,  &om  an  average  of  upwards  of  700  tons,  is  as  follows: 


This  is  probably  the  most  snitable  place  to  n 
made  by  Plattner  and  other  chemiste,  on  the  1 
roasting  of  oree  containing  this  metal,  and  which  we  can  confirm  from  our  own  e^qierience. 

1.  The  loss  of  silver  arises  boia  chemical  reactions. 

2.  Tha  volatilisation  of  the  silver  appears  to  take  place  at  the  moment  when  it 
passes  into  the  metallic  state  boia  its  combination  with  sujphnr,  or  when  the  sulphate 
of  silver  is  decompoeed. 

3.  The  loss  of  this  metal  increases  with  the  dnraticm  of  the  roasting,  and  the  rise  in 
the  temperature. 

4.  The  loss  also  increases  when  the  oxides  of  iron  or  copper  are  present  to  decom- 
pose the  sulphate  of  silver. 

5.  The  loss  is  not  so  great  with  the  silver-compounda  of  arsenic  and  antimonic  acids, 
obvionsly  because  these  salts  are  not  so  soon  decomposed  as  the  sulphate  of  silver. 

We  may  also  here  notice  the  proposal  of  Falliz^,  to  tap  the  lead  at  different  periods, 
instead  of  doing  so  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  He  fonnda  his  proposal  on  Uie  fact, 
that  thslead  which  is  first  reduced,  is  the  richest  in  silver;  and  ly  keeping  the  different 
products  distinct,  the  subsequent  operation  of  desilrerising  voold  ba  to  tome  extent 
anticipated  at  well  aa  fiwilitated,  by  providing  leads  varying  in  their  richness  in  silver. 
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We  bflievB  this  Biigg«stioii  to  be  tkU  worth;  of  sdoption,  M  we  have  fbund  the 
load  obtained  in  amftlting  rich  orw  to  fall  from  74  o«-  to  44  oi.  flilver  per  Ion,  accowiing 
to  the  period  when  the  lead  was  collected. 

Another  propouHl  for  treating  galeoa  containing  stiver  hoe  alao  been  made.  Thn 
galena  is  to  be  mixed  with  1  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  lead,  and  10  per  cent,  of  common 
salt,  and  the  miiture  fueed,  when  it  ie  said  the  galena  will  be  dmilverieed,  and  th« 
chloride  of  silver  will  float  on  the  enrfaco  with  the  common  salt.  The  miitare  of  the 
1att«F  Bolta  is  then  to  be  redaced,  with  any  chloride  of  lead  that  maj  be  present.  We 
have  great  donbta  as  to  the  economical  reanltji  of  this  prooees,  having  found  the  loei  of 
lead  to  be  meet  serions,  whenever  any  chloride  of  lead  was  present. 

Cabinteu  FitooBBS. — The  fomoce  employed  in  this  proceos  differs  ftom  the  Gnglish, 
as  indicated  hj  figt.  662.  S63. 

^V-fi*2reprBeente  a  front  elevation,  and^.  693  a  horizontal  section.  Two  fumai:** 
■re  built  tide  by  aide,  and  work  into  one  diimney.    The  hearth  of  these  fumacai  in 


Fig.  692. 
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narrow,  sloping  regularly  from  the  fire-bridge  to  the  flue ;  asd  is  so  arranged  that  the 
fluid  contents  will  flow  to  the  metal  pot  a,  outside  the  foraace.  The  beoith  is  formed 
of  two  concentric  beds,  the  lower  one  of  beaten  clay,  and  the  upper  of  fused  slags. 
The  arch  is  carved  like  the  sole,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  at  its  highest  point, 
is  S3  inches  above  the  hearth.  The  fireplace  ia  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  n^ip,  and 
the  products  of  combostion,  passing  over  the  hearth,  escape  t«  the  chimney  h,  through 
a  flue  over  the  working  door.  In  recent  furnaces  of  this  form,  the  hearths  are  con' 
strocted  one  above  the  other,  the  operation  being  completed  in  the  lower  hearth. 

The  fuel  employed  consists  of  the  wood  of  tiie  spmce  and  pine,  and  the  dia^  of 
ore  weighs  about  420  lbs.  The  working  lasts  23  hours,  and  theproduce  is  veir  laige. 
The  slags,  when  rich  in  lead,  are  washed  and  treated  agkin.  The  lead  flows  into  UM 
outer  pot,  is  poriBed  b;  a  second  fmdon,  and  then  cast  into  piga. 

Eeri  has  given  the  followiog  explanation  of  the  reactions  on  which  this  Carinthia 
proeeas  is  founded. 

When  galena  is  roasted  at  a  hiw  but  gradually  increasing  heat,  a  portion  of  the  sul- 
phide is  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead,  along  with  some  oxide  of  lead,  while  part  of 
(he  sulphide  remains  unchanged. 
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When  the  tempmture  U  nued,  dnring  the  Tigonnu  stimng  of  tha  ore,  ■  qatatitj 
of  Irad  is  libentfd,  as  almdj  entUined.  Some  mbml^diide  ot  Intd  is,  howerer,  sIbo 
fbrmrd,  vhidi  likewise  reacU  with  the  colpbate  t^  leid,  jmdadag  mebdlic  lead;  Ihu, 

Ppb<S  +   fl>b80<     -     3Ppb   *  2S0*. 
During  this  fint  period  of  throperalini,  lead  is  Mnttiniioiulj  Ubeialed,  and  mnsdown 
to  the  bath  in  the  heaitb.    The  pragrm  of  the  routing  eonrats  more  and  more  of  the 
■olphide  into  mdpiiMi^  of  lead,  diminishii^  the  libnation  of  lead  until  a  point  im 
reached,  when  oxide  of  lead  is  the  only  pmdnet  of  tJie  reaction ;  thns, 

PpbS   +   SPpbSO*     -     4PpbO   +   4S0'. 
Hio  second  stage  of  th«  opentioD  a  then  in  prDgreas,  iriien,  bj  the  addition  of  led-bot 
chareoal  and  an  ioeteased  temperstore,  the  litharge  is  rednced  and  another  portion  of 
lead  is  obtained. 

Fbxkch  Pnocass. — 'When  galena  is  exposed  to  a  eontittBoas  and  ilowlj  inereasing 
lempetatnre,  a.  Uree  proportion  is  eoDVerted  into  salpliate  of  lead,  and  a  snuUer  poi^ 
tion  into  oxide  of  lead.  If  the  roasting  is  intemptedat  this  point  and  the  best  raised, 
bnt  not  so  high  as  to  indnce  ftision,  these  eomponnds  reset  npan  each  othra,  prodocing 
oxide  of  lead,  which  flimtihes  metallic  lead  }tj  the  redncing  action  of  coal;  (has, 

PpbS   +   aPpbSO*     =     4PpbO   +   430» 

PpbO  +  C  =       l^b     +  CO. 

Tbe  coal  alto  i^docea  the  salph*t«of  lead  nltimatel;  into  metallic  lead  and  snlpbnrons 
acid.    Atabiwheal,  onlyhuf  of  tbesnipbate  is  conTerted  istOBolphide  of  Irsd;  thtu, 

2Pph80*  +   C     =     PpbSO*  +  PpbS  +   2C0». 
And  as  the  tcmperatnie  it  raised,  the  same  reaction  occurs,  as  explained  in  the  Carin- 
thia  process. 


The  French  proeeta  is  founded  on  these  rractions,  and  the  furnace  employed  is  tf- 
presented  hjJSgi.  691,  S96,  £66,  the  first  being  a  longitodinal,  the  srcond  a  norizontal, 
and  the  third  a  tiansreise  section. 
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Srhere  at«  tfaiM  doon  dcm  togetbec  oa  the  as; 
door  the  lead  pot  t  is  built.     Tbe  fiiebridee  i  ii 
1 1  feet  b;  6^  feet     Tbe  hearth  is 
made  with  k  tenadooa  clay  te«t- 


Lchuge  of  ore  weighs  2e0OlU. ; 
It  ii  heated  bo  gndoallj  that  at 
the  eod  of  flt«lioaT(  a  dadt  red 
heat  ia  reached.  Hh  doon  are 
dosed,  and  the  beat  laiaed  till  the 
ore  eommeiieee  to  «oita(u  The 
itnelter  now  Tigoroaslj  worka  the 
ora,  when  the  rMctiona  abare  ex- 
plained take  place,  and  the  lead 
miu  into  the  metal  pot  i,  A  < 
aeoond  loeatiDg  Ibr  two  hoots  tbl- 
htm,  and  then  another  toning 
OTer  of  the  contenta  of  the  for- 
uace.  Thia  alternate  roastinK 
and  working  U  repeated  serei^ 

timea,  and  at  the  end  of  IS  honia,  aome  ooal  and  wood  are  thrown  into  the  nurnaee, 
tondnce  the  oxide  of  lead.  Alaat  loaating  and  itirring  are  than  given,  and  thealaga 
withdrawn  from  the  fanuM. 

Tlie  compooitian  of  the  alagi  obtained  in  the  preceding  proeeaaoa  ia  giTan  in  the 
following  table : 


Ftmtae*: 

fi-I- 

BE 

r-o-^ 

^ 

SSL 

■s 

Lm.amtMMl.d,. 

KiKKSSr: 

CM-    .      .      . 

it 

im 

wo 

»»■• 

lOM 

Ml 

98-0  1  M* 

lOO-O 

(•-0 

97« 

n-4 

«« 

AoTioH  OF  THB  Qutocs. — JJl  the  ORB  of  lead  eontun  more  or  leaa  of  other  earthy  and 
metallic  oomponnda,  which  exerciM  a  eomiderable  tnflnance  on  the  chemii!*!  reactions 
which  the  amelter  aimi  at  Meomj^ahing.  When  these  ftireign  bodies  are  pment  in  a 
large  proportion,  the  processes  jnat  described  are  not  adapted  lor  the  ti«sttnent  of  roch 
ores,  which  are  amelt«d  by  other  methoda  to  be  bereaftor  eiplldned.  It  will,  howen-r, 
be  nseiHiI  to  take  a  rapid  anrrey  of  the  influence  which  these  gangnes  exeit  on  theee 


Carhonale  of  Calciut 


—When  thia  aabatanceis  preaent  in  amall  qnantities, 


t&cilitste* 


at  the  moment  when  tho  most  important  reactions  are  taking  place.     It  has  been  fbuid 
that  10  to  I2percent.of  this  aabstancemv  be  preaent  in  £s  ore  without  being  prqjn- 

Suipiaie  of  Sartunt. — nii«  aubstauM  remains  pnfeetly  inert  dnring  the  whole  oper- 
ation of  amelUng,  and  ia  olgection^>le  therefore  only  aa  a  mechanical  bindranoe,  by 
diminiahing  the  contact  of  the  eon^oond*  of  lead  which  are  to  act  on  each  otber  in 
the  fOmaM.  Oalenaa  which  contain  Ifi  per  cent,  of  tbia  gangne  ue,  on  thia  acconnt, 
nnfltted  for  treatment  in  the  tererbentoiy  fOcnace. 

Ituor  Spar. — Thia  mineral  is  very  similar  in  its  action  to  the  carbonate  of  ealcinm, 
bnt  itia  very  beneficial  when  present  with  sulphate  of  barium,  towarda  which  tabilaoee 
it  acts  the  port  of  a  flnx. 
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Qwaix.  aag,aiid8ilicaU*. — Thne  gu^no,  wbna  pmnit  onlj  to  the  eztcDt  of  £  or 
8  per  cenL,  an  \erj  injuritKU,  uhI  it  is  impOMiUe  to  obtain  aoj  lead  ia  the  nrcr- 
bcntoij  frmuce,  when  tliej  amoimt  to  12  per  cent.  Dnriis  tlie  routiiH;  thej  an 
iueit,  but  when  the  h«at  raKhn  a  daric  red,  and  before  lbs  ralptiide  and  onde  of  trad 
react  on  earh  other,  the  nliea  naitea  with  the  latter,  fbrmiag  taj  fusible  basic  ailieatfla, 
rmderiDg  the  whole  charge  fluid,  and  preTentiDg  any  further  action. 

Blende.— This  ore  may  be  preeent  to  the  eiteot  of  10  or  eren  16  per  cant  withont 
much  prejodice  to  the  worUne  in  the  rereH^entoTy  fbmace.  It  doa  not  eoiii[dicate 
the  trealment,  and  ia  otjectionable  only  byita  eonTersioD  into  oxide  and  anlphate  (rf  liiie. 
which  are  inert,  and  prereat  the  intjmate  mixtare  of  the  lead-amponnda.  The  small 
portion  of  blende  which  eecapea  oxidation  during  the  roaating,  reacts  afterwarda  on  the 
mide  of  lead,  prodneing  salphnroiu  acid,  oiide  of  line,  and  metallic  lead.  Whoi  coal 
ia  introdnced  in  the  aabaeqnent  operations,  the  oxide  of  ainc  is  rednoed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  zinc,  being  rerj  Tolatile,  eaniea  off  a  eooaidefable  por- 
tion of  lead. 

Inm  PfffileM. — The  preaence  of  a  small  qnantitj  of  this  mineral  does  not  aerionsly 
interfere  with  the  smeldog  operstiana.  Daring  the  roasting,  the  pyrites  is  more  rapidlj 
oxidised  (han  the  galena,  and  what  escapee,  afterwards  assists  in  redodng  theadde  ot 
lead.  In  the  condnding  operationa,  the  oxide  of  inm  ia  diaaemuialfd  throngfa  tlis 
mass,  and  retards  the  fusion  of  the  lead-compoond*.  A  large  proportion  of  pjntn  ia, 
however,  rery  prejudicial,  as  that  portion  which  is  onoxidtsed,  forms  a  rery  fitsible 
matt  with  the  sulphide  of  lead,  which  escapes  the  rednction. 

When  the  pp^tee  is  sraenical,  the  lead  ia  always  rendered  more  or  less  impure  by 
the  presence  of  arsenic,  which  increases  the  loaa  of  both  lead  and  silTer  in  tl^  snbee- 
qnent  cnpellation. 

BiUpMiU  of  Antimony. — This  ore  is  alwa^  very  injorions,  eren  when  present  only 
to  the  extent  of  2  or  3  per  cent.  It  gives  rue  to  the  same  reactioiu  as  galena ;  and,  a 
portion  of  the  antimony  being  bion^t  to  the  metallic  atate^  eombines  with  the  lead, 
rendering  the  latter  hard,  and  occasioning  ■  loss  of  boUi  lead  and  silver  when  submitted 
'Q  cnpellalion.     The  compoimds  of  antimony  also  fbrm  very  ftuiUe  OOmpoimds  with 


n  when  it  is  present  in  sudi  small  quantities  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
rCMtions,  the  lead  always  retains  a  portion  of  the  copper,  which  diminisheB  its  com- 
mercial  valne. 

Carbonatt  of  Iron. — Tbis  rabatance  acta  only  as  a  mechanical  hindrance  in  the  for- 
nace,  where  it  is  gradually  converted  into  oxide  of  iroiL  During  the  later  period  of  the 

X rations,  it  retwds  the  fusion  of  the  niags,  and  poa^poaea  Uw  r«actions  ontil  nearir 
the  snlpbide  of  lead  is  oxidised.      This  gangoe  therefore,  when  preaent  in  smBU 
quantises,  is  favourable  rather  than  otherwise  in  the  reverberatory  fomace. 

b.  Proeeti  bg  AffiHitg. 

This  plan  was  used  in  France  for  trrsling  a  Spanish  galena  which  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  qnarta,  and  is  founded  on  the  reactions  already  explained. 

The  fomace  employed  is  ahown  in  fig.  fi97,  and  is  charged  with  about  SOOlhe.  of 
ore  through  aaidedoor.  This 
Fig.  697.  charge   is  mixed  with  200  to 

240  lbs.  of  iron,  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  form  of  scrap  iron, 
as  cast  iron,  mill  cinder,  and 

awar  equally  well  with  malle- 
able iron.  The  miied  charge 
is  then  rapidly  heated  until 
the  galena  begins  to  soitell, 
when  the  temperature  is  kept 
stationary  to  permit  tJie  re- 
actions to  take  place,    ne 

lead,  as  It  u  rednced,  flows  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fdmace  at  p,  while  the  matt  swims 

on  the  mrfiuH,  and  this  again  is  covered  by  the  slag.    The  contents  are  then  drawn  off 

through  the  tap-hole  b,  into  the  metal  pot. 
A  modification  of  this  plan  has  been  proposed  by  Phillips  and  Rirot,  who  employ  a 

fomace  with  a  hearth  slightly  inclined  towards  a  basin  at  the  sidcv  placed  before  one 

of  the  two  side  doors. 

The  fomaoe  is  to  be  ehatged  with  ISOO  lbs.  of  on,  which  must  be  carefully  sprrad 
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ovrr  th«  hearth,  and  rosBted  for  12  honts  at  a  moderate  heat.  At  this  point,  if  the 
ore  doea  not  coctain  Bufficif  at  eilica,  12  p«r  cent  of  sand  and  1}  per  cent,  of  ch&rcoftl 
arr  added.  The  heat  is  rapidly  Imught  np  to  a  cheny-red,  when  the  charcoal  redncca 
the  oiide  of  lead,  aod  ^Militatee  the  action  of  the  stud,  which  dscompoges  the  mlphale, 
formiag  silicate  of  lead.  The  chai^  passes  tbrangh  a  process  of  bailing,  and  when  this 
sntwidH,  a  qnactitjof  iron  is  thrown  in  while  the  chane  iabeiog  well  worked  ;  the  iron 
decomposes  the  siLcate  of  lead,  producing  metallic  lead  and  silicate  of  iron.  When  tho 
alagB  an  properly  impoTerisbed,  the  contents  of  the  furnace  are  tapped  into  the  pot, 
where  the  lead  remains,  and  the  slass  flow  off  at  one  side. 

Ml-  W.  J.  CooksoD  has  introduced  another  modification  of  this  principle.  He  mixes 
the  lead  ore  and  iron  together,  and  adds  a  small  quantity  of  alhaL  and  carbonaceous 
matter.  This  mixture  is  exposed  to  heat  in  large  cmdblea.  when  a  very  pnra  lead  ia 
obtained.  The  matt  &11b  to  powder,  which  is  aftarwarda  mixed  with  a  little  water, 
made  into  briclu,  and  burnt  in  kilns,  as  a  substitute  for  sulphur  ores,  in  the  mann&ctura 
of  sulphoric  add. 

The  Reduction  nf  Oxygeoi-oret  of  Lead. 

Carhcmate  of  Lead. — When  this  ore  of  lead  contains  a  large  proportion  of  nlena,  it 
is  treal«d  t^  one  of  the  plans  already  described,  but  when  tolerably  pure,  it  is  inb- 
mitted  to  special  operations. 

The  iiirnace  ia  of  the  ordinary  reverberatory  character,  in  which  the  hearth  has  only 
a  slight  inclination  towards  the  tap-hole  at  one  of  the  sides.  The  ore,  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  sand,  is  mixed  with  some  reducing  agent,  sunfa  as  coal,  and  some  flux  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  gangue.  This  charge  is  then  spread  upon  the  hearth,  the  doors  are 
closed,  and  the  heat  ia  gradually  raised,  during  which  the  miitare  is  often  turned  over. 
The  temperstnre  is  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and  the  lead,  gradually  reduced,  fiills  down 
to  the  tap-hole,  throng  which  it  is  drawn  off  from  time  to  time. 

When  the  lead  has  ceased  to  appear,  the  spoogy  mass  on  the  hearth,  ia  heated  nntil 
it  foses,  when  the  whole  is  drawn  out  and  smelted  in  a  blast  furnace. 

Biiiphate  of  Ltad. — This  salt  of  lead  is  found  native,  and  large  quantities  are  also 
produced  in  Tariona  chemical  and  other  manufactories.  In  the  tatter  case,  it  is  often 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  snlphuric  add,  which  must  be  expelled  in  a  reverberatoiy  or 
other  furnace. 

The  only  mode  of  treating  this  compound  of  lead  is  that  proposed  by  Phillips  and 
RiTot,  to  which  we  muat  refer  the  reader. 

Spanish  Air-fumaee,  or  Homo  dt  grart  tiro. 

This  fdrnece,  shown  in  ^4.  SS8 — 600,  does  not  differ  &om  the  blast  furnace  in  its 
form,  tiut  as  the  draught  depends  entirely  upon  the  chimney,  it  may  be  said,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  resemble  the  reveroeratoiy  furnace,  and  finds  its  appropriate  position  in  this 
part  of  the  article. 

Ita  height  if  8  feet,  and  the  diameter  varies  from  3j  feet  to  I  feet.    Ths  charging 
Fig.  698. 


door,  D,  ia  phiced  a  little  above  the  sr 

fhrmed  of  a  very  re&actory  material 

etoat  slate,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  near  Cartagena 

powder,  and  mixed  with  coke  ^so  in  powder,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1.   This  mixture 

la  moistened  with  water,  and  carefdlly  beaten  with  rammers.    The  walk,  B,  ite  oUo 
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bnilt  of  the  ikte  in  its  imdMOtnpOMd  atate,  called  Li^a.  The  heuth  or  enieibl«  !■ 
thcD  cat  out  to  the  ahspe  shown  In  fig.  698.  Six  openingg  [fig:  699,  600)  O  O,  an  left 
in  the  walla  for  the  admiasion  of  the  air,  and  for  drawing  o^  tiie  aUgB.  The  flnf,  C, 
connecting  the  fomace  and  chinmej,  ia  carried  by  an  arch,  K,  and  ia  bnilt  ao  aa  to  be 
Fig.  b99. 


independent  of  the  furnace.    The  chimney,  A,  ia  aboot  44  feet  high,  h«  a  ^tm  •"•. 

and  worka  two  fomacea.    The  air-holes  are  IS  inches  by  12  inches  at  the  outside,  and 

taper  to  S  incbw  b;  4  inches  next  the  interior.    They  are  formed  by  working  tome  dky 

Fig.  600. 


upon  a  woodsD  mandril,  and  placed  to  point  towards  ths  centre  of  the  ftamace.  There 
are  also  other  holes  (register),  P,  shore  the  air-holes,  bat  temporarily  built  up,  so  as 
to  be  easily  opened  when  required.  An  inclined  plane,  H,  is  built  to  dr&tr  away  the 
alog,  sa  in  an  iron  hUat  furnace,  and  it  ia  kept  cool  by  as  air-chonael  below.  The  lead 
is  collected  in  a  small  pot,  T,  through  an  opening  cut  through  the  sole  to  the  hearth. 

The  ore  amelted  in  these  fomocee  contains  carbonate  of  l^d  and  galena,  mixad  with 
□zide  and  carbonate  of  iron,  oxide  of  antimony,  carbonate  of  lime,  clay  and  sands. 
Thia  ore  ia  used  raw,  mixed  with  lead-aloga,  and  coke  is  the  fuel  employed. 

The  tamu»  having  been  annealed  for  some  hoors,  3  or  4  pigs  of  lead  are  pUced  in 
the  hearth  to  form  a  bed  far  the  alaga,  and  the  ftimace  is  charged  with  coke.  In  S 
or  6  hours,  a  few  baskets  of  slogs  are  throwa  in  with  a  little  granulated  iron.  After 
a  little  time,  the  slogs  begin  to  ran  down  the  incline,  when  the  regular  charge  of  ore 
is  added.  The  air-holea  are  regularly  watched  to  keep  them  oil  si  the  same  degree 
of  heat,  as  any  neglect  is  apt  (o  allow  the  materials  to  harden,  when  these  air-tuyeres 
become  choked.  It  is  in  &ct  the  dnty  of  one  man  to  remove  sU  the  rnggert  or  hard 
black  lamps,  which  tend  to  form  in  and  near  them.  The  furnace  is  choked  only  ones 
CTOT  hour,  as  the  opening  of  the  choiging  door,  D,  iigures  the  draught. 

The  choige  oonsiite  of: 

40  baakets  of  ore,  or  about  6  cwt 
8  to  10         „        old  Sla^. 
4  to    5         „        coke,  with  some  di;  wood. 
The  latter  assists  in  difibsing  the  sir  uniformly  through  the  matetials.    The  quiotities 
used  in  24  bonis  are : 

Ore   ...        .    cwt.  134   I    Coke         .        .        .        .     cwt     20 
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An  the  air  bu  &  tendencr  to  aKendroand  tbe  gidaiof  the  furnace,  tbeamelterthrowi 
bia  chancB  (gniiut  Che  waUa,  and  heepa  tba  air-chaonela  aa  for  aa  poadble  open  to  tha 
cpntte  of  the  tnmaije.  When  the  fiirnsce  becomes  gobUd  in  anj  part,  one  or  more  of 
the  regut«r-lio1ea  ate  opened  to  enable  the  amelter  to  remove  the  obatmctioa. 

The  lead  U  tapped  erei;  aiz  boura,  and  the  matt  is  returned  to  the  fumaee.  The 
produce  variea  traia  6  to  7  cwt.  of  lead  npnards,  according  to  the  rlchnesa  of  the  ore. 

We  hare  described  this  furnace  at  aome  leDg;th,  aa  it  1b  cheaplj  built,  laata  about  0 
to  B  veekl,  and  can  be  uaed  In  locaiitiea  where  more  perfect  plana  wonld  be  impiscti- 

2.  Ths  Bmccnoit  or  LaAu  Oaaa  in  Bust  Fuuiicaw. 

Hie  area  ^raerallj  smelted  in  blaat  furnaces  are  snch  as,  from  the  proportion  of 
their  imparities,  are  not  adapted  to  the  reTerberalor^  fomace  ;  bnt  thia  remark  does  not 
apidv  to  the  p«cidiar  form  of  blast  Furnace  known  nnder  the  name  of  the  or«-hwth,  aa 
oaed  in  America  and  this  conntij  (p.  *97). 

ft.  The   Cupola  er  Blatt  Furnace. 

Thig  fbrm  of  fnmace  ia  ver;  generall;  adopted  on  the  Contioent,  and  axhibita  at 
different  worka  s  great  varie^  of  form  and  dimensions.  The  greet  difference  in  the 
ores,  the  fluxes  available  and  the  nature  of  the  fuel,  are  all  to  many  conditions  which 
reqnire  special  modifications  to  orercome  the  difBculCies  peculiar  Co  each  locolitj. 

We  wiU  select,  aa  illuitrations  of  this  mode  of  smelcing,  three  of  the  modifications  in 
which  the  ore  is  osed  in  the  raw  and  roasted  fbrm,  and  in  both  states. 

Silttuot    Furruue. —  The   form    and    Con-  f^g,  8oi. 

strnction  of  this  fiiniace  are  represented  in 
fia.  601.  The  walla,  a  a,  am  vertical  from 
the  tojere  apwaid :  for  a  diitance  of  tO  feet  4 
inches  to  6  feet,  the  section  of  the  tnmace  is 
rectangular,  while  abeve  this  point  it  takes 
a  drcniar  form.  The  exterior  wall,  a  c,  ia 
built  of  common  bricks,  and  the  lining  or 
Mrt,  a,  is  constructed  of  flre-hricks.  The 
charge  of  nw  ore  and  flux  is  mixed  on  Che 
floor,  E,and  thrown  into  the  funiace  through 
the  opening  /,  The  blast  enters  at  (,  and 
fiision  lakes  place,  during  which  the  hearth, 
it.  is  naduallj  filled  with  the  lead  produced. 
The  sUg  floats  on  Che  surface  of  the  lead,  and 
is  drawn  off  at  e,  while  the  lead  is  ocesBionallj 
tapped  through  a  canal  which  passes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hearth.  The  fume  is  carried 
awaj  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  throngh  a 
seriesofcondensinffchambera.  Thesef^naces 
canonlybeworked for abouteight days,  when 
the  operation  is  stopped  to  repair  Che  lining. 

The  lit  de  fution  coomsts  of : 
Galena  in  smaU  pieces  .  100  parts. 

C««tii«n         .        .        .        .     IS    „ 
Slag  from  iron  btge  .     II    „ 

Each  ton  of  this  charge  requires  a  ton  of 
coal,  which  is  thrawn  against  the  front,  and 
the  ore,  &c.  against  the  back  of  the  furnace. 

When  the  Hag  contains  7  or  S  per  cent,  of 
lead  it  is  KHmtOted.  The  matt  or  regulus, 
consisting  of  sulphide  of  iron  and  lead,  with 
a  little  silver,  is  roasted  and  smelted  in  the 

Hartt  Furnace. — This  plan  is  adopted  in 
the  Harts,  France,  and  Belgium,  more  or  less 

modified  according  to  the  circnmstances  of  the  locality.  The  ore  is  always  submitted 
to  previous  roasting ;  and  when  this  operation  is  pertormed  in  a  reTerberatoij  furnace, 
the  heat  is  gradaally  raised,  ontil  the  oxidation  ia  sufficiently  advanced,  when  the  doors 
are  dosed.  The  flre  is  Chen  urged  to  melt  the  mass  of  materials,  which  is  then  drawn, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  hroken  up  into  pieces  fit  for  charging  the  blast  fnmace. 

The  followiuK  Cables  contain  numerous  analyses  of  the  matt  and  slags  which  BM 
obtoinsd  from  the  blaat  furnaces  of  France  and  Qermnny. 
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The  ore  ia  wmelimes  roasted  in  the  open  sir,  as  at  Rammelslwrg,  on  the  Harts,  uid 
FiMun  in  Sweden.  The  ore  at  the  former  plsce,  consisting  of  an  intimate  miztnre  of 
the  sulphides  of  lead,  copper,  iron  and  zinc,  is  formed  tQto  htapa,  aa  seen  in  Jig.  602. 


Athicklajer  of  pinewood,  a(ia,isbid  dawn  fora  foundation,  upon  which  the  ore, 
bb.ia  placed  io  pieces  decreasing  in  size  towards  the  top.  The  whole  ia  covered  with 
a  lajer  cf  roasted  ore  in  powder,  which  ahnts  off  the  access  of  an  excess  of  air.  These 
heaps  contain  a^nt  ISO  tonsof  ore,  and  after  they  ace  ignited,  the  combnstJan  is  sap- 
ported  bj  the  Bolphides,  through  a  period  vatying  fiMm  18  to  21  weeks. 

At  the  top  of  the  pile  are  a  DUtober  of  cavilieB,  iia,  formed  in  the  porous  covering, 
in  which  a  portion  of  Bolphor  coUecta,  as  it  is  sublimed  ^m  below,  and  from  whidi 
it  is  ladled  at  timet.  A  t<>o  of  eulphur  is  usually  obtained  &om  a  heap,  and  it  is  sud 
new);  to  pay  t^e  cost  of  nwating.  The  metallio  products  an  afterwanja  roasted  in  * 
Bwond  and  third  heap. 
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This  TDBSted  ore  is  smelted  in  &  ftirnsce  conatmcted  as  ahovn  iafig.  603.  Tha 
charge  ia  prepared  on  the  floor,  g,  aod  thrown  lata  the  furnace,  B,  throngb  the  opening 
c,  along  with  the  faeL    A  strong  blast  is  driven  in  through  the  tujere,  t. 


The  charge  eonaiets  of 

Boasted  ore 15   cwt 

Highly  nliceons  ihi^     ....         10    „ 
Oxida  of  lead  and  pieces  old  copels         .       j- j   „ 

The  matt    ia  lepcatedlj  roasted  and  resmelted  Xo  obtain  any  copper,  lead   and 

Smniik  Eaenomic  Fumaci.  The  diecorery  of  enonsoos  dsponts  of  slags  left  bj 
the  Kombis,  near  Cartagena  and  other  places  in  Spain,  togetbnr  vith  the  mining  of 
a  poor  lead  ore  io  these  diatricta,  has  led,  within  the  last  15  or  20  year^  to  a  Tsiy 
great  development  of  lead  smelting  on  this  coast  Furnaces  ot  different  descriptions 
were  tried,  one  after  another,  but  the;  bare  all  given  place  to  vhat  is  known  under 
the  above  name. 

This  furnace,  as  improved  by  the  writer,  is  repreBent«d  in  fyi.  804,  60S,  606,  in 
elevation,  section  luid  plao.  The  blast  enters  through  three  water-tuyeres,  a  a  a,  and  . 
the  materials  are  maintained  up  to  the  level  of  the  charging  door,  b.  The  upper  layers 
are  kept  cool  by  a  fine  rain  of  water  from  a  roae,  e,  and  the  steam  which  is  formed 
aasuts  in  condensing  the  fumes  which  escape  into  tlie  flue,  through  an  opening,  d,  in 
the  bach  side  of  the  top  of  the  furnace.  The  upper  part  of  the  furnace  rests  upon 
four  metal  pillaia,  ////,  »o  that  when  the  body  of  tha  fiimace  requirea  to  be  renewed, 
this  part  ramains  untouched.  The  lead  accumulates  in  the  hearth,  ff,  whence  it  is 
tapped,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  pot,  A,  to  be  ladled  into  moulds.  The  slag  runs 
continuously  into  a  tank,  i,  which  is  kept  8upi>lied  with  a  stream  of  water.  The 
slag  in  this  case  &lls  into  a  coarse  aand,  which  is  easily  carted  away,  but  it  is  some- 
times run  into  smaU  waggooa,  forming  large  blocks  on  cooling. 

The  furnace  is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  from  2^  tu  2^  feet,  and  built  of  fire- 
bricks moulded  to  suit  the  fbrm  of  the  furnace.  The  Indy  of  the  fUmace  is  only  one 
brick  thick,  and  when  an;  portion  of  the  wall  gives  way,  the  hole  is  filled  with  day, 
which  is  driven  into  the  interior,  while  the  smelter  lays  ftvsh  bricks  to  rebuild  the  walL 

The  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  farmed  in  Spain  of  a  kind  of  chty  which  is  fonnd  to 
answer  ransikably  well,  but  in  this  conntry  a  mixture  of  pure  ground  coke  and  Are- 


reqniies  the  greateat  care,  aa  the  daratioD  of  the 
fiiniace  depends  more  opDii  ita  stability  than  upon 
tiie  coDtinuaDce  of  tbn  walls,  which,  ss  alrau); 
eipLuDed,  ciui  be  Tepaii«l  from  the  outaide. 

The  breast  of  the  fiinuice  is  made  of  a  Mmi- 
circolar  plate  of  csKt  iron,  with  a  lip  to  cany  off 
the  ela^  and  a  slit  through  which  the  taphole  ia 
drilled.  Above  the  breast-pan  is  an  andi  about 
18  inches  wide  and  24  in  height. 

The  materials  are  charged,  layer  upon  layer, 
of  ate  and  flax  and  coke.  The  ore  dim  be  eiUier 
raw  or  roasted,  and  the  natnre  of  the  fln»  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  gangne.  In  Spain 
the  ore  is  sometimes  roasted  id  tdmii,  eonBisting 
of  large  chumbers,  something  Itke  onr  fire-bride 
kilns.  The  ores  or  materials  containing  lead  to 
be  smelted  in  this  fiimaoe  should  not  bold  mom 
than  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  lead. 
When  this  fbrmoffamaee  was  introduced  into  this  oounby.  the  writer  made  a  great 
number  of  eiperimenta  as  to  the  ores  and  fluxes  which  could  be  most  profitably  smelted 
by  it;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  details  in  so  limited  an  article  as  the 
pmenl.  It  may,  howerer,  possess  Bome  interest  to  give  the  materials  smelted  and 
the  eost  of  one  of  the  first  campaigns,  which  tArm  is  employed  to  designate  the  time 
the  fdmace  works  without  being  i^nilt.  This  campaign  laBtsd  IS  weeks,  woAing 
night  and  da;,  and  the  following  weighta  of  ores  wero  smelted : 

re  slags   . 


Spaniflh  ors  .  .     324960  c 

I^lisb  lead  ai«a  .        .     S634-60 
American  silrra  ores     .        8676 


I  English  lead  oi 
Litharge 
Litharge  dnden    . 


IS21-S5  cwt 
8060     „ 
.      973-Ti      „ 

14498-36 


There  waa  againof  silreron  the  assays,  bat  a  loss  uf  lead  of  about  one-tenth  on  the 
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ie  proper  to  lay,  were  made  moat  cantaUj  by  die  beat 
folbwB :  pat  Uw. 

-         3     61 


1.  Wa^  connected  witli  tbs  fiunaoe  i£134 

2.  Engme  powei:  wages         .  £10    10    1 

1509  cwt  ooula     .  12     11    6        23 


3.  FlnzM,  Fluor  spar      . 

.  126i    &     16    0 

Carbonate  of  baryta    14"     1       2    6 

Chalk    . 

.  209^    0    16    2 

.260      3     13    0 

Rock-aalt 

.  144}    a     11     8 

Kelp      .        . 

.      6      0     10    0 

HeToatits  ore 

.26      0     18    9 

Metal  boriDga 

.  7S0    79     IS    0 

Milldnder     . 

4673'    10     IB     3 

lar  : 

.704       1     16    9 
.      S      0       1     3 

Coal      .        . 

.19      0      3    2  -  146    0 

6         ~         4    0-3 

4.  Fuel— Coke 

2667                          .   47  16 

1         -         13-8 

6.  Bepairs      . 

33     1 

0         —         0  10-9 

:f37nr 

n~      -       10    3-8 

The  Mowing  Btatemeot  contains  the  eost  of  wnelting  the  Roman  slags  near  Cart 

gena,  in  Spain,  calculated  on 

Coatof  SOewlofLrad. 

800  qnintala  at  8  per  can 

t  lead,  wwhed  up  to  24  per  cent. 

=  120quiQt8lBfor«melting       . 

.    360  tmla 

-    30        „    of  coal  for 

engine,  at  8  reaU      .         .          . 

.     IfiO      „ 

60        „    ofookefot 

smeltiDK,  at  11  rrala 

.     SoO      „ 

2  mnelten,  at  8  reals 

16      „ 

4  labonren,  at  S  reals 

.       24       „ 

Wear  and  tear       . 

.      60      „ 

.     100      „ 

1280  reals 

and  this  eipense,  at  02  reals 

per  £  sterling,  brings  the  coat 

F  a  Ion  of  lead  up 

.  £13  Ot.  84,  per  ton,  where  the  Boman  slags  nre  ol^ned  free  of  charge. 

We  believe  this  form  of  fomace  is  admirably  adapted  fbrmany  of  our  poorer  ores  and 
material*  eootainiDg  lead,  and  that  it  well  dpservcs  the  attention  of  our  smelters. 
b.  Tke  Ore- hearth. 

This  method  of  reducing  can  only  be  applied  to  the  purest  description  of  ores,  and  the 
odrantage  which  it  poeeeBsea  over  the  reverbenttory  furnace,  consists  chiefly  in  the 
greater  purity  of  the  lead  which  is  produced.  This,  however,  is  of  great  commerciBi 
.TTiTvirt.Tino  oD  ..inh  loud  i.  .ii;t.,i.u  T^-,  »nT<i-»^nn  into  tho  bwit  whits  and  red  leads, 

^  per  ton  more  in  tJie  maiJ   '   '  '*  ^.     .     ™ 

ore  hearth  is  also  woned  with 
less  consumption  of  fbel  and  a 
smaller  outlay  in  labour.  The 
coatofthefumacs  is  much  less  and 
the  woiking  may  be  diseontinDed 
and  renm^  st  unf  time  without 
repairs  being  required. 

The   first   eonatroctjou  to  be 
noticed  is  that  of 

T%»  Saehooodt  Btarlh. 

^Hiis  form  (tf  ftamaee  is  of  the 

most  primitive  character,  and  yet 


I  in  the  market  than  oidinarf  soft  lead.    The 
Fig.  607. 


he  wants    shot    or  bullets,  ^__ 

kindles  a  8ro  in  »  hollow  tree,  or  ~~ 

an  old  stnmpof  a  tree,  places  some  galenaonthecharred  wood,  and  melts  it  down,  when, 
after  cooling,  he  flnds  the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow. 

In  Hissoori,  the  ore  was  rednced  in  square  Airoaces,  coDltmeted  of  logs  or  stonea,  as 


r.  607. 
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The  air  is  admitted  through  Uie  arch  in  the  fore-side,  and  the  lead  is  collected  in  the 
basin  in  front.  The  management  consists  in  placing  a  layer  of  heavy  logs  at  the 
bottom ;  then  billets  of  split  wood  are  set  upright,  on  which  the  galena  is  thrown,  the 
top  of  the  ore  being  covered  with  small  wood.  A  fire  is  kindle  in  the  front  ardi, 
which  chars  the  lower  portion  of  the  wood,  and  the  process  of  redaction  commencefl. 
The  lead  runs  into  the  basin,  and  the  operation  lasts  24  hours.  The  ashes  are  collected 
after  the  furnace  cools,  and  Uiey  are  smelted  in  what  is  called  an  ash-fumace* 

This  plan  is  now  superseded  by  constructions  of  a  modem  type. 

The  American  Hearth. 

This  furnace  (Jiff.  608)  is  sometimes  made  of  cast  iron,  and  so  arranged  thatahoUowcase 
surrounds  the  hearth,  H,  through  which  the  air  passes  on  its  way  to  the  tuyere,  by  which 
contrivance  the  blaat  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature.  The  air  enters  through  the  pipe, 
C,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  arrows,  is  driven  through  the  tuyere  into  the  health. 

Fig.  608. 


As  the  ore  is  reduced,  the  lead  flows  down  the  channel,  b,  into  the  pot,  B.  The  force 
of  the  blast  can  be  regulated  by  the  valve,  V. 

The  hearth  is  first  carefully  warmed  by  a  wood  fire,  when  the  reservoir  in  the  hearth, 
H,  is  filled  with  lead,  which  soon  melts,  and  upon  which  the  charge  fioats  during  the 
operation.  The  smelter  places  several  pieces  of  wood  before  the  bla^  and  then  charges 
with  raw  galena.  The  whole  soon  Incomes  heated,  the  reduction  follows,  and  Uie 
lead  fiows  off  into  B.  The  fimt  charge  is  followed  by  another,  and  thus  the  process  is 
continued  as  long  as  the  smelter  wishes. 

At  BoBsie,  in  New  York,  76  cwt  of  lead  is  obtained  in  24  hours,  and  the  cost  of 
working  is  about  seven  shillings  per  ton. 

The  Scotch  Hearth 

is  in  use  in  the  northern  counties  of  this  country,  and  Mr.  Fhillipa'  account  of  the 
mode  of  working  it^  is  so  admirable  that  we  cannot  do  better  then  quote  it 


Fiff.  609. 


This  furnace  {Jiff.  609)  is  from 
22  to  24  inches  in  height,  and  12  to 
18  inches  area  inside,  but  its  hori- 
zontal section,  always  rectangular, 
varies  much  in  its  dimensions  at 
different  levels. 

The  ore  can  be  worked  either  in 
a  raw  or  roasted  state,  but  the  latter 
is  now  generally  used,  as  it  yields  a 
better  produce,  and  woiks  dry,  al- 
lowing the  blast  to  diffuse  itself  more 
perfectly  through  the  mass. 

In  proceeding  to  smelt  by  means 
of  an  ore-hearth,  two  workmen  are  required  to  be  in  attendance  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  each  smelting  shifty  the  duration  of  which  is  from  12  to  15  hours. 
The  first  step  in  commencing  a  smelting  shift  is  to  fill  up  the  hearth-bottom  and 
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space  below  the  workstone   with  peats,  placing  one  already  kindled  before  the 
nozzle  of  the  bellows.    The  powerful  blast  very  soon  sets  the  whole  in  a  blaze,  and 
by  the  addition  of  sniaU  qnantities  of  ooal  at  intervals,  a  body  of  fire  is  obtained, 
filling  the  hearth.    Boasted  ore  is  now  pat  upon  the  surface  of  the  fire,  between 
ike  forestone   and   pipestone^  which   immediately  becomes    red-hot  and  reduced, 
the  lead  from  it  sinking  down  and  collecting  in  the  hearth-bottom.      Other  portions 
of  ore,  of  from  10  or  12  lbs.  each,  are  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and  the  contents 
of  the  hearth  are  stirred  and  kept  open,  being  oceasionally  drawn  out  and  examined 
upon  the  workstone,  until  the  hearth-bottom  becomes  fiill  of  lead.     The  hearth 
may  now  be  consider^  in  its  regular  working  state,  having  a  mass  of  heated  fuel, 
mixed  with  partly  fused  and  semi-reduced  ore,  called  browse^  floating  upon  a  stratum 
of  melted  lead.     The  smelting  shift  is  then  regularly  proceeded  with  by  the  two 
workmen,  as  follows: — ^The  fire  being  made  up,  a  stratum  of  ore  is  spread  upon  the 
horizontal  sur&ce  of  the  browse,  and  the  whole  suffered  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
blast  for  about  five  minutes.    At  the  end  of  that  time,  one  man  plunees  a  poker  into 
ikkSi  fluid  lead  in  the  hearth-bottom  below  the  browse^  and  raises  the  whole  up  at 
different  places,  so  as  to  loosen  and  open  the  browse,  and  in  doing  so,  to  puU  a  part  of 
it  forwaros  upon  the  workstone,  allowing  the  recently  added  ore  to  smk  down  into  the 
body  of  the  hearth.    The  poker  is  now  exchanged  for  a  shoTcl,  with  a  head  6  inches 
square,  with  which  the  browse  is  examined  upon  the  workstone^  and  any  lumps  that  may 
have  been  too  much  fused,  are  broken  to  pieces ;  those  which  are  so  fair  agglutinated  by 
the  heat  as  to  be  quite  hard,  and  further  known  by  their  brightness,  are  picked  out,  and 
thrown  aside,  to  be  afterwards  smelted  in  the  slag  hearth.     They  are  called  "  grey 
8lag8«"  A  little  slaked  lime  in  powder  is  then  spread  upon  the  browse,  which  has  been 
drawn  forward  upon  the  workstone,  if  it  exhibit  a  pasty  appearance ;  and  a  portion  of 
coal  is  added  to  uie  hearth,  if  necessary,  which  the  workman  knows  by  experience.  In 
the  meantime,  his  fellow-workman,  or  shoulder-fellow,  clears  the  opening  through 
which  the  blast  passes  into  the  hearth,  with  a  shovel,  and  places  a  peat  immediately 
above  it,  which  tie  holds  in  its  proper  situation,  until  it  is  fixed,  by  the  return  of  all 
the  browse  from  the  woricstone  into  the  hearth.     The  fire  is  made  up  again  into  the 
shape  before  described;  a  stratum  of  fresh  ore  spread  upon  the  peat;  and  the  operation 
of  starring,  breaking  the  lumps  upon  the  workstone,  and  picking  out  the  hard  slags  re- 
peated, after  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  exactly  in  the  same  manner.    At  every 
stirring  a  fresh  peat  is  put  above  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  which  divides  the  blast  and 
causes  it  to  be  distributed  all  over  the  hearth ;  and  as  it  bums  away  into  light  ashes, 
an  opening  is  left  for  the  blast  to  issue  freely  into  the  body  of  the  browse.    The  soft 
and  porous  nature  of  dried  peat  renders  it  very  suitable  for  this  purpose;  but  in  some 
instances,  where  a  deficiency  of  peats  has  occurred,  blocks  of  wood  of  the  Rsme  size  have 
been  used  with  little  disadvantage.  As  the  smelting  proceeds,  the  reduced  lead,  filtering 
down  through  all  parts  of  the  browse  into  the  hearth-bottom,  flows  through  the  channel, 
out  of  which  it  is  laded  into  the  pig-moulids. 

The  principal  particulars  to  be  attended  to  in  managing  an  ore-hearth  properly  durins 
the  smelting  shift  are  these :  First : — it  is  very  important  to  employ  a  proper  blast,  which 
should  be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to  be  neither  too  weak  nor  too  powerful.  Too  weak 
a  blast  would  not  excite  the  requisite  heat  to  reduce  the  ore,  and  one  too  powerful  has 
the  effect  of  fusing  the  contents  of  the  hearth  into  slags.  In  this  particular,  no  certain 
rules  can  be  given ;  for  the  same  blast  is  not  suita.ble  for  every  variety  of  ore.  Soft^ 
fr«e-grained  galena,  of  great  specific  gravity,  being  very  fusible,  and  easily  reduced, 
requires  a  migrate  blaist ;  while  the  harder  and  lighter  varieties,  many  of  which  con- 
tain more  or  less  iron,  and  are  often  found  rich  in  silver,  require  a  blast  considerably 
stron^^.  In  all  cases,  it  is  most  essejitial  that  the  blast  should  be  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  ore,  after  every  other  necessary  precaution  is  taken  in  working 
the  hearth.  Secondly :— The  blast  should  be  as  much  divided  as  possible,  and  made  to 
pass  through  every  part  of  the  browse.  Thirdly: — The  hearth  should  be  vigorously 
stirred  at  due  intervals,  and  part  of  its  contents  exposed  upon  the  workstone,  when  the 
partially  fused  lumps  should  be  well  broken  to  pieces,  and  those  which  are  farther 
vitrified,  so  as  to  form  slags,  carefully  picked  out.  This  breaking  to  pieces,  and  ex- 
posure of  the  hottest  part  of  the  browse  upon  the  workstone,  has  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  promoting  its  reductioii  into  lead ;  for  the  atmospheric  air  immediately  acts 
upon  it^  and,  in  that  heated  state,  the  sulphur  is  readily  consumed,  or  converted  into 
sulphurous  acid,  lea\'ing  the  lead  in  its  metallic  state ;  hence  it  is  that  the  reduced  lead 
always  flows  most  abundantly  out  of  the  hearth  immediately  after  the  return  of  the 
browse  which  has  been  spread  out  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Fourthly : — The 
quantity  of  lime  used,  should  be  no  more  than  is  just  necessary  to  thicken  the  browse 
sufficiently,  as  it  does  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  reduce  the  ore  by  any  chemical 
reaction ;  its  use  is  merely  to  render  the  browse  less  pasty,  if,  from  the  heat  being  too 
great,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  ore,  it  has  a  disposition  to  become  very  soft.  Fifthly  :-^ 
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Coal  should  be  also  supplied  judiciously,  too  much  unnecessarily  increasing  the  bulk  of 
the  browse  and  causing  the  hearth  to  get  quite  fulL 

When  the  oi«  is  of  a  description  to  smelt  readily,  and  the  hearth  is  well  managed  in 
eveiy  particular,  it  works  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  browse,  which  feeb  dry  when 
stirred  and  is  easily  kept  open  and  permeable  to  the  blast.  The  reduction  proceeds 
rapidly  with  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  the  slags  produced  are  inconsiderable;  bat, 
if  in  this  state,  the  stirring  of  the  browse  and  exposure  upon  the  workstone  are  discon- 
tinued, or  practiaed  at  longer  interrals,  the  hearth  quickly  geta  too  hot,  and  im- 
mediately begins  to  agglutinate  together,  rendering  evident  the  necessity  of  these 
operations  to  the  suoceesful  management  of  the  process.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  these  effects  take  place,  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  smelting  by  means  of  the 
ore-hearth,  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  blast  and  of  the  atmosphere  which  principally  accom- 
plishes the  reduction  ;  and  the  point  to  be  chiefly  attended  to,  consists  in  exposing  the 
ore  to  its  action,  at  the  proper  temperatore,  and  under  the  most  fayourable  circum- 
stances. The  importance  of  having  the  ore  free  from  impurities  is  also  evident;  for  the 
stony  or  earthy  matter  it  contains  impedes  the  smelting  process,  and  increases  the 
quantity  of  slag.  A  very  slight  difference  of  composition  of  perfectly  dressed  ore  may 
be  readily  understood  to  affect  its  reducibility ;  and  hence  it  is  that  ore  from  different 
veins,  or  the  same  vein  in  different  strata,  as  before  observed,  is  frequently  found  to 
work  very  differently  when  smelted  singly  in  the  hearth.  It  happ^s,  therefore,  that 
with  the  best  workmen,  some  varieties  of  ore  require  more  coal  and  lime,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  heat,  than  othejs;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  the  forestone  is  made  movable, 
so  as  either  to  answer  for  ore  which  works  with  a  large  or  a  small  quantity  of  browse. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  duration  of  a  smelting  shift  is  from  12  to  16  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  with  every  precaution,  the  hearth  is  apt  to  become  too  hot,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  stop  for  some  time,  in  order  that  it  may  cool.  At  mills  where  the 
smelting  shift  is  12  hours,  the  hearths  usually  go  on  12  hours,  and  are  suspended  5  ; 
four  and  a  haJf  or  five  bings*  of  ore  (36  to  40  cwt.)  are  smelted  during  a  shifty  and  the 
two  men  who  manage  the  hearth,  work  each  four  shifts  per  week,  terminating  their 
week's  work  at  8  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  They  are  succeeded  by  two  other 
workmen,  who  also  work  four  12-hour  shifts,  the  last  of  which  they  finish  at  4  o'clock 
on  Saturday.  In  these  8  shifts,  from  86  to  40  bings  of  ore  are  smelted,  which,  when  of 
good  quality,  produce  from  9  to  10  fodders  of  lead.  At  other  mills,  where  the  shift  is 
14  or  15  hours,  the  furnace  is  kindled  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  worked  until 
6  or  7  in  the  evening  each  day,  six  days  in  the  week ;  during  this  shift,  6  or  5^  bings 
of  ore  are  smelted,  and  two  men  at  one  hearth,  in  the  early  part  of  each  week,  work 
three  such  shifts,  producing  about  4  fodders  of  lead  ;  two  other  men  work  each  3  shifts 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  making  the  total  quantity  smelted  per  week  in  one 
hearth  from  30  to  33  bings. 

Hearth-ends  and  Smells  fume. — In  the  operation  of  smelting,  as  already  described, 
it  happens  that  particles  of  unreduced  and  semi-reduced  ore  are  continually  expelled  from 
the  hearth,  paruy  by  the  force  of  the  blast,  but  principally  by  the  decrepitation  of  the 
ore  on  the  application  of  heat.  This  ore  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  fuel  and  lime 
made  use  of  in  smelting,  all  of  which  are  deposited  upon  the  top  of  the  smelting  hearth, 
and  are  ciJled  hearth-ends.  It  is  customary  to  remove  the  hearth-ends  from  time  to 
time  and  deposit  them  in  a  convenient  place,  until  the  end  of  the  year,  or  some  shorter 
period,  when  they  are  washed  to  get  nd  of  the  earthy  matter  they  may  contain,  and 
the  metallic  portion  is  roasted  at  a  strong  heat,  until  it  begins  to  soften  and  cohere 
into  lumps,  and  afterwards  smelted  in  the  ore-hearth,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  ore 
undergoing  that  operation  for  the  first  time,  as  already  described. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  what  quantity  of  hearth-ends  are  produced  by  the  smelting  of 
a  given  quantity  of  ore,  but  in  one  instance,  the  hearth-ends  produced  in  smelting  9751 
bings,  on  being  roasted  and  reduced  in  the  ore-hearth,  yielded  of  common  lead  315  cwt^ 
and  the  erey  slass  separated  in  this  process  gave,  bv  treatment  in  the  slag-hearth,  74 
cwt  of  uag  lead,  making  the  total  quantity  of  lead  362  cwt.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
8  cwt.  2  qrs.  23  lbs.  from  the  smelting  of  100  bings  of  ore. 
The  cost  of  smelting  well-dressed  ^ena  at  the  ore-hearth  is  as  follows : 

s.    d. 

Labour .6  19 

Coals  2-2  cwt 0  4*4 

Wood  1-2    „ 0  9-1 

Lime   0*6    , 0  8-6 

Repairs 0  17 

Engine  Power:   Wages.  0  10*7  {     ,  q, 

Cods  6-2  cwt    0  10-4  J   J_^ 

9  6  7 
•  1  Uing  a  8  cwt. 
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Tbe  ore-hearth,  ta  nsoallj  constmcUd,  oft^Q  bUowb  the  tames  to  fill  the  mill,  wfaro- 
ever  die  draught  is  defective,  and  Ihus  pnives  JE^unona  to  the  hetUth  of  the  work  people. 
UndeT  &11  circunutancea,  s  laige  volume  of  air  passes  into  the  flue,  and  so  hi  diminishea 
the  ooudensation  of  the  lead-f^me. 

Id  order  to  diminish  the  objectioo,  the  writer  introduced  the  following  modiflcationa, 
■hovn  injiff.  610. 

Fy.  610. 


The  hearth  is  covered  with  a  houd  of  brlcli-wark,  a,  at  the  back  of  wliieh  there  ia  an 
opening  intc  the  flue.  This  owning  can  be  enlarged  or  diminished  by  means  of  a 
damper,  worked  &om  the  outside  at  A.    The  opening  En  front  can  also  be  regulated  \iy 


a  movable  iron  plate,  e,  which  am  be  raised  or  lowered  according  t( 
The  hood  ia  Brmlj  bound  bj  iron  straps,  d  d,  which  are  maintained  in  poaition 
bjr  screw-bolts  above  and  below  the  hearth.   The  opening  i,  onder  the  arch  /,  allows  the 


workman  torvgulatethe  blast,  which  is  admitted  at  the  back  thiongh  the  ordmaiy  tuyere, 
The  ore  in  charged  thioueh  the  opening  g,  in  the  side  of  the  hood,  and  the  furnace  is 
worked  from  the  front,  in  Die  manner  josi  described. 

We  have  now  finished  our  account  of  the  reduction  of  lead  ores,  and  regret  that  we 
ore  compelled  to  omit  msn^  detaile  relating  to  the  vgrions  modiflcatione  adopted  in 
Oermany  and  eUewhere,  which  are  treated  at  great  length  in  Eerl's  valuable  Handbuek 
der  Mtiatiurguchm  Huiimiunde,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  fbr  farther 
information. 

Chtmcal  Iteaction*  in  tht  Blait  Fumact. 

The  substances  which  compose  the  charge  in  blast  liimaces,  are  generally  either  in 
the  form  of  powder  more  or  lesa  Sue,  or  in  masses  more  or  less  fused. 

The  fume  is  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  eonsiBts  chiefly  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lead.  The  droea  and  leftd  skimmiiigB  are  in  coarse  powder,  and  contain  oiide  of  lead, 
and  some  metallic  lead  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  fiiel  and  other  earthy  matters. 
The  fomace-waate  contains  qnortz,  day,  and  silicate  of  lead ;  while  the  test-bottoms 
consisteitherof  silicates  oflead,&c,  or  of  phosphate  of  calcium  and  oxide  of  lead.  Tbe 
ores  and  the  grey  slags  mn  very  varied  in  their  composition,  containing  sulphide  and 
oaide  of  lead,  sulphates  and  silicates  of  lead,  calcium,  barium,  Ue.,  and  differ  as  much 
in  their  mechanical  oonditiaii. 

The  chemical  reactioDsresnlting&om  the  faebn  of  so  varied  amixttireof  componnds, 
are  neeesarily  of  •  very  complex  t±Bracter,  and  change  even  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
furaace;  tjiua  in  the 

Upper  Zone. — The  nnccanbined  oxide  of  lead,  which  happens  \a  be  present  in  the 
furnace  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  ss  a  porona  mass,  is  reduced,  und  as  this  lead  trickles 
down  to  the  hearth,  a  considerable  portion  is  volatilised.  It  ia  necessaiy,  therefore,  in 
roasting  ores,  de.,  to  raiae  the  teniperalare  hish  enough  to  fuse  them  into  maeees, 
which  ore  oijy  aOed  upon,  on  the  sar&ce,  by  the  reducing  gases  in  tlie  upper  part  of 
Um  furnace. 
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The  Bulpliide  of  lead  is  not  easily  decomposed  bj  the  aqtteons  rapotur,  and  reaches 
the  lower  zone  almost  tmaffected.     The  sulphate  of  lead  stands  in  the  same  relation. 

The  compounds  of  iron,  on  the  contrary,  undergo  a  striking  change,  and  in  fact,  play 
the  part  of  reactiTCs  in  the  lower  zone,  in  consequence  of  their  reduction  in  this  part  of 
the  Aimace.  A  high  furnace  is  necessary  to  complete  this  reduction,  but  such  a  ^rnace 
would  be  unsuitable  for  lead  for  the  reasons  previously  given.  The  size  of  the  pieces 
of  these  iron  compounds,  must  therefore  be  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  furnace;,  being 
smaller  as  the  fiirnace  is  lower. 

L9wer  Zone, — The  matters  thus  prepared  in  the  upper  zone,  soften,  and  gradually 
enter  into  fusion  as  they  descend,  undergoing  very  complicated  chemical  changes  which 
are  difficult  to  regulate,  and  in  which  me  reducing  gases  exercise  little  action,  but 
where  the  solid  fuel  comes  into  operation. 

The  favourable  working  of  the  fdmaoe  is  also  assisted,  inasmuch  as  the  materials  are 
not  all  equally  fusible,  and  do  not  all  soften  at  the  same  time.  The  matters  containing 
the  oxide  of  lead  and  the  slags,  melting  first,  gpradually  absorb  the  gangues  and  produce 
silicates  rich  in  lead.  The  sulphates  are  rapidly  decomposed  by  tiie  melted  silicates, 
and  they  produce  very  little  sulphides  under  the  reducing  action  of  the  solid  ftieL  Any 
sulphide  of  lead  present,  mixes  with  the  metallic  silicates,  the  reduction  of  the  lead- 
compounds  commencing  only  after  the  formation  of  the  silicates.  The  reducing  action 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  metallic  iron  and  solid  fud,  the  sulphides  of  barium  and  calcium 
also  assisting  in  the  production  of  the  metallic  lead. 

Action  of  the  Iron, — This  metal  decomposes  part  of  the  oxide  and  sulphide  of  lead, 
forming  sulphide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  iron,  which  combines  with  the  silicates.  The 
sulphide  of  iron  acts  eneigeticaUy  on  the  silicate  of  lead,  producing  sulphurous  acid, 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  metallic  lead.  When  the  roasting  has  been  complete,  there  is 
little  or  no  matt  formed,  and  when  a  sufficient  supply  of  iron  has  been  produced  in 
the  upper  zone,  the  lead  is  all  precipitated  and  the  slags  then  contain  no  oxide  of  lead. 

The  solid  fbel  assists  the  action  of  the  iron,  but  its  contact  is  of  course  much  less 
intimate  than  that  of  the  metal,  which  ought  therefore  to  be  always  present  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  equivalent  for  eveiy  equivalent  of  lead.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
slag  is  veiy  fusible,  and  does  not  contain  particles  of  lead,  which  being  reduced  in  the 
lower  zone,  the  loss  by  volatilisation  is  as  small  as  the  volatile  nature  of  this  metal 
permits. 

The  important  point  consists  in  the  reduction  of  sufficient  iron  in  the  upper  zone, 
without  necessitating  the  employment  of  a  very  high  furnace.  In  a  lit  defitmon  con- 
taining 40  per  cent  of  lead,  there  ought  to  be  9  per  cent  of  iron  in  the  metallic  state 
or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iron  ore. 

Iron  borings,  cast  iron,  &c.  have  been  used,  but  the  proportion  of  this  metal  must 
still  be  in  equivalent  quantities  to  the  lead,  and  they  do  not  act  so  well  as  iron  finely 
divided,  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  iron  ores. 

Action  of  the  Coke, — ^The  reducing  action  of  the  solid  fdel  may  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  iron,  but  unless  the  gangues  and  other  substances  contain  sufficient  oxide 
of  iron  to  produce  a  fbsible  slag,  the  latter  will  consist  only  of  earthy  bases,  requiring 
a  high  temperature  for  fusion,  and  thus  increasing  the  loss  of  lead  by  volatilisation. 

Coke  has  no  action  on  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  as  the  fuel  is  charged  in  large  pieces, 
ito  reducing  action  is  limited  to  sur&ce  contact  The  fuel  should  therefore  be  reduced 
to  powder,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  lit  de  fuaton^  while  the  roasting  of  the  lead- 
compounds  should  be  as  complete  as  possible.  -  This  latter  operation  would,  however, 
require  a  long  time,  and  ito  expense  would  pi^ove  a  great  objection.  We  made  some 
experimenta  on  this  sulgect,  and  found  that  it  required  upwards  of  thirty  hours' 
roasting  to  bring  the  sulphur,  in  pure  salena,  down  to  4|  per  cent 

The  employment  of  the  fuel  in  pow&r,  is  also  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  a 
great  heat  at  the  furnace-mouth,  and  the  reduction  takes  place  high  above  this  tuyere, 
which  causes  a  great  loss  of  lead  and  silver  by  volatilisation.  It  is  neeessaiy  tnere- 
fore  to  employ  very  low  furnaces,  and  to  conduct  the  fusion  very  slowly ;  but  without 
the  aidof  tne  iron  there  is  always  an  incTEAsed  loss  of  lead,  when  the  reduction  depends 
upon  the  fuel,  and  with  such  fbmaces,  the  iron-compounds  act  simply  as  fluxes.  On 
the  contraiy,  in  a  furnace  of  suitable  height,  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  iron  ores  and 
the  fuel,  is  vety  effective,  the  whole  of  the  metal  acting  as  a  reducing  agent 

The  reducing  action  of  the  ftiel  is  attended  with  another  difficidty,  as  it  fivnlitates 
the  conversion  of  the  sulphates  into  sulphides,  which  then  go  to  form  more  or  less 
matt  In  the  case  of  the  sulphates  of  baryta  and  lime,  the  reducing  action  of  the 
fuel  is  however,  to  some  extent,  benefidaJ,  as  these  substances  asfdst  in  decomposing  the 
oxide  of  lead. 

When  the  matts  are  poor  in  lead  and  silver  and  not  in  large  quantity,  their  presence 
is  not  very  objectionable.  We  have  often  worked  a  furnace  where  the  matt  contained 
only  1*1  per  cent  of  lead,  and  10  dwt  10  grs.  silver  per  ton.     They  indicate,  when  rich. 
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either  imperfect  roasting  in  the  lead-compounds,  or  a  deficiency  of  the  reducing  agents^ 
sulphides  of  iron,  barium,  or  calcium. 

Iron  Pyrites  as  Redtunng  Agent — This  mineral  should  be  previously  roasted  to 
e^cpel  a  portion  of  the  sulphur,  when  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  blastrfumace,  but  its 
employment  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  formation  of  matt  The  same  effect  is 
produced,  to  a  greater  extent^  when  the  galena  employed  is  loaded  with  pyrites,  since 
these  two  sulphides  enter  into  combination  in  the  upper  zone  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
matt  produced  does  not  act  so  vigorously  upon  the  silicates  as  the  sulphide  of  iron 
alone.  The  matt  therefore  partly  escapes  decomposition,  and  the  quantity  is  accordingly 
increased. 

FuTM, — This  substance,  being  in  the  form  of  powder,  ought  not  to  be  charged  dire<^, 
but  it  should  undergo  a  preliminaiy  treatment  in  a  reverberatoty  furnace.  It  is 
advisable  to  mix  it  with  some  lead-compounds  and  a  quantity  of  sand,  varying  from  15 
to  20  per  cent.,  according  to  its  contents  in  lead.  The  charge  is  rapidly  heated  to  the 
point  of  fusion,  and  about  8  per  cent  of  fuel,  in  small  pieces,  added.  The  whole  is  then 
well  worked,  to  mix  the  f^el  as  intimately  as  possible,  which  promotes  the  separation 
of  the  lead  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  silicate  of  lead. 

Action  of  thb  Ganouiis.  Carbonate  of  iron, — This  substance  is  converted,  more 
or  less,  into  sesquioxide  of  iron  during  the  roasting  process^  and  only  interferes  with 
the  oxidation  of  the  galena  when  present  in  large  quantities.  It  acts  in  the  furnace 
in  the  manner  already  explained,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  useful  impurity ;  but 
when  present  in  larger  quantities  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  lead  ores,  it  prevents 
the  agglomeration  of  the  powder,  even  when  sand  is  added.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  reducing  action  must  be  moderated  in  the  upper  zone  of  the  furnace,  and  the  union 
of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  lead  with  some  fusible  siliceous  slags,  must  be  promoted. 
The  furnace  ought  to  be  low,  and  driven  with  a  gentle  blast ;  but  with  all  precautions, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  gob  the  furnace. 

Iron  pyrites. — ^When  this  mineral  is  present,  the  roasting  requires  a  longer  time,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  agglomeration  of  the  ores,  with  an  undue  foimation  of 
sulphates.  Towaras  the  end,  the  heat  must  be  raised,  and  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
sand  is  necessaiy.  The  loss  of  lead  and  silver  by  volatilisation  in  such  ores  is  less, 
however,  probably,  from  the  rapid  formation  of  sulphuric  add  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
pyrites,  and  the  conversion  of  the  lead  and  silver  into  sulphates. 

When  the  roasting  is  complete,  the  only  reducine  agent  necessary  in  the  blast- 
furnace is  eoke,  the  action  of  which  has  been  previouuy  explained. 

The  arsenical  pyrites  is  always  injurious ;  the  formation  of  arsenious  acid  during  the 
roasting,  increases  the  volatilisation  of  the  silver,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic 
remains  behind  in  the  form  of  arsenates.  In  the  blast-furnace,  some  more  arsenic  is 
volatilised  in  the  upper  zone,  and  part  remains  combined  with  the  lead  and  in  the  matt 
in  the  form  of  arsenuret  of  iron. 

StUpkide  of  antimony. — ^During  the  roasting,  the  volatility  of  the  antimony  increases 
^e  loss  of  lead  and  silver,  and  towards  the  end  of  this  operation,  it  is  impossible  to 
decompose  the  antimonates,  even  with  an  excess  of  gangUes  and  fusible  silicates. 

In  the  blast-furnace,  the  antimonates  are  gradu^y  reduced  by  the  gases,  the  iron, 
and  the  solid  Aiel,  with  the  same  facility  as  the  compounds  of  lead.  A  part  of  the 
antimony  is  volatilised,  by  which  the  loss  of  lead  and  silver  is  increased,  and  another 
portion  passes  into  the  lead  and  matt  The  presence  of  this  substance  necessitates  the 
use  of  an  increased  proportion  of  iron  and  coke.  The  antimony  also  accompanies  the 
lead  in  all  the  subsequent  operations,  although  the  greater  portion  ean  be  removed  in 
the  calcining  process. 

Copper  pyrites. — In  the  blast-furnace,  the  copper  is  nearly  all  reduced  at  the  same 
time  as  the  lead,  and  when  a  matt  is  formed,  a  portion  of  the  copper  is  always  present. 
The  lead,  however,  always  carries  away  some  copper,  which  reappears  in  all  tne  sub- 
sequent operations,  after  giving  a  characteristic  appearance  both  to  lead  and  litharge. 

JBlende^Dxinng  the  roasting,  the  blende  is  more  rapidly  oxidised  than  the  ^ena, 
being  converted  into  oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  decomposed  with  difficulty 
in  the  second  period,  while  the  infusibility  of  the  oxide  impedes  the  melting  of  the 
other  materials.  It  is,  therefore,  necesssary  to  add  some  argillaceotis  compounds  to 
such  galenas,  and  prolong  the  roasting  process.  These  compounds  of  zinc  are  not 
volatile,  but,  being  infusible,  are  more  liable  to  be  carried  off  with  the  current  of  fame, 
of  which  they  alwavs  form  a  large  proportion ;  these  fttmes  are  richer  in  silver 
than  those  formed  in  treating  similar  guenas  free  from  blende.  It  is  not  known 
in  what  state  of  chemical  combination  the  silver  exists  in  fiime^  but  ftota.  the  facts 
observed  in  treating  ores  with  different  gangues,  it  would  appear  that  the  presence  of 
silver  in  the  fumes  is  due  more  to  mechanic^  than  to  chemical  causes. 

In  the  upper  zone  of  the  blast-fiimaoe,  the  osde  of  zinc  is  partially  reduced,  and  as 
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the  metal  descends,  it  i^  volatilised,  when  it  acquires  a  daik  red  heat,  and  bums  at  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace,  spreading  its  oxide  on  all  sides.  This  metal  has  therefore  no 
beneficial  action  on  the  reduction  of  the  lead. 

In  the  lower  zone,  the  oxide  of  zinc  combines  with  the  silica  and  retards  the  fusion, 
while  the  iron  does  not  easily  reduce  it,  and  the  metaV  once  formed,  is  volatilised 
without  any  appreciable  action  on  the  silicates  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

The  slags  contain  some  oxide  of  zinc,  which  render  them  of  a  refractory  character. 
The  lead  podnced,  does  not  contain  much  zinc,  as  the  temperature  is  too  high  to  favour 
the  combmation  of  the  two  metals. 

When  the  roasting  has  been  imperfect^  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is  partially  oxidised  by 
the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  upper  zone  of  the  Aimace,  but  the  greater  portion  unites  with 
the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  forms  matt.  The  greater  porosity  of  these  roasted  materials, 
from  the  presence  of  the  infusible  zinc-oompounds,  increases  the  reducing  action  of  the 
gases  in  tne  upper  zone,  and  this  again  adds  to  the  quantity  of  matt  which  is  formed. 
This  zinc-matt  is,  however,  not  so  fusible  as  the  others,  and  consequently  remains 
longer  in  contact  with  the  silicate  of  lead,  on  which  it  exerts  s  reducing  action,  the 
only  benefit  derived  from  the  presence  of  blende. 

The  volatility  of  the  zinc  increases  the  loss  of  lead  and  silver  in  various  wavs,  by  its 
direct  action,  as  well  as  by  its  rendering  the  roasted  materials  more  porous,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  infusibility  of  its  compounds  in  all  the  operations  of  roasting,  smelting, 
and  treatment  of  the  fume. 

The  great  object  therefore  in  treating  such  ores  is  to  diminish  the  chances  of  volati- 
lisation, by  periect  roasting,  and  the  addition  of  fusible  slags  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
overcome  the  infusibility  of  the  zinc  compounds.  The  beneficial  action  of  iron  pyrites 
in  such  ores,  is  due  to  the  facility  with  wnich  it  melts,  thus  counteracting  the  opposite 
tendency  of  the  blende ;  but  the  quantity  necessary  to  accomplish  this  effect  may,  if 
the  percentage  of  blende  is  great,  prove  so  large  as  to  render  the  ore  too  poor  iar  any 
kind  of  metsdluzgical  treatment. 

ZX.  Tl&e  Xefinlnv  of  tlie  &ead. 

AU  lead  ores  contain  more  or  less  silver,  and  as  the  latter  metal  is  reduced  along 
with  the  lead,  its  separation  becomes  an  obiect  of  commercial  importance.    The  cost  of 
separating  silver  by  the  old  plan  of  cupellation,  renders  it  impossible  to  refine  lead 
with  less  than  eight  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  late  Mr. 
Pattinson  for  Vie  discovezy  of  a  beautifrd.  process,  by  wluch  lead  with  no  more  than 
^  oz.  will  now  pay  for  its  extraction. 

The  separation  of  silver,  therefore,  now  involves  three  operations,  viz.  desilverisa* 
tion,  cupellation,  and  the  reduction  of  the  pot-dross  and  Uthaige. 

1.  I)esilvbiiisa.tion. — ^Pattinson's  process. 

This  process,  known  among  the  workmen  as  the  separaiinff  process,  and  called  in 
France,  Patiinaonage,  consists  in  slowly  cooling  the  melted  lead  in  iron  pots,  during 
which  a  portion  of  the  contents  assume  a  ccystaUine  form,  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 
These  aystals  contain  less  silver  than  the  portion  which  remains  in  a  liquid  state. 

The  composition  of  this  desilverised  lead,  fbom  different  localities,  is  given  in  the 
table  below. 

Analysea  of  Desilverised  Lead, 


Locality  . 

Altenau. 

Stolberg. 

Billach.    Bschwdler. 

Pirach  and  Jung. 

English. 

Analyst  . 

Strang. 

Strrag. 

Strong. 

Streng. 

Streng. 

Streng. 

Lead    . 
Antimony    . 
Copper 
Iron     • 
Zinc     . 

99-967 
0021 
0016 
0-006 
trace 

99-936 
0007 
0-060 
0006 
0001 

99-976 
0012 
0-007 
0006 
trace 

99-907 
0063 
0-026 
0-008 
0-011 

99-892 
0-061 
0-041 
0004 
0002 

99-980 
0016 
trace 
0-008 
0-004 

100-000 

99-999 

100-000 

> 

100000 

100-000 

100010 

The  pots  are  huge  metal  pans,  and  are  generallv  set  in  a  row  of  10  or  more,  those  to 
the  left  being  called  the  vmrJeing  pots,  and  that  to  the  right,  which  is  smaller, 
the  market  pot,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  poor  lead  is  ladled  from  it  into  the 
pig  moulds,  ready  for  market. 

The  mode  of  setting  a  range  of  these  pots  is  so  clearly  shown  in  fig,  61  Ij  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  description. 
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The  operation  is  coodoctwl  in  the  following  nrnnnor;— One  of  the  pots  nbont  Ihe 
middlo  oi  the  ran»  ie  filled  with  pigs  of  lend,  which  are  melted.  The  droes  which  fomui 
on  the  nuAce  is  Miiniin<?d  off  b;  a  Bmsll  perforated  liidle,  when  the  fire  in  withdrswn 
from  the  orates  below  this  pot.  The  lead,  as  it  cooIb,  is  constantlj  stirred,  snd  anj 
portion  which  golidifiea  round  the  edges,  is  remoTed  by  an  iron  jraddle  OT^iae,  and 
mixed  with  the  molten  lead.  In  a  short  time,  the  crjEtnls,  above  mentioned,  make 
their  appearance,  and  continue  to  increase  in  quantity  as  the  cooling  progreBsea.  The 
wockman  then  dipe  a  lai^e  perforated  ladle,  represented  in  Jig.  612,  into  the  mass  of 
liquid  lead  and  cirstals,  and  withdrawing  it,  allows  the  liquid  portion  to  diain  away, 
which  he  hasteDs  by  an  occasional  ahake  of  the  ladle.  He  then  attaches  to  the  shank 
of  the  ladle,  a  hook,  which  is  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  chain  hanging  upon  the  joists 
of  the  roof,  and  holding  on  by  the  handle,  awings  the  ladle  full  of  crystala  orer  the 
next  pot  to  his  right,  into  which  he  empties  the  cicala.  He  continnes  thia  toleration 
until  the  neeeasaiy  quantity  of  lead  has  been  OTBtallised  oat,  when  the  liquid  portion 
is  ladled  into  the  adjoining  pot  on  his  left.  The  same  operatioa  is  repeated  with  all 
the  intermediate  pots,  untU  the  desilTcrised  lead  arrives  at  the  market-pot,  And  the 
enriched  lead  reaches  the  rich  pot,  whence  the  lead  is  taken  for  cnpellation. 

The  pn^rtion  of  lead  o^stalliBed  out  in  each  pot  variee  very  much  with  tbe 
richness  of  the  lead  at  the  command  of  the  refiner,  and  especially  if  he  haa  origintd 
leads  of  different  values,  by  which  he  can  keep  up  a  continuous  supply  of  lead  to  each 
pot.  When  the  original  lead  is  poor,  then  what  is  known  as.  the  Unntytien,  is  adopted, 
where  as  much  as  seven-eighths  of  the  lead  is  separated;  but  with  riclieFlead,  the  k^k 
»yttem  ia  fbllowed,  and  as  little  aa  two-thirda  ia  removed  as  oystalliaed  lead. 

During  the  operation,  the  lai^  ladle  ia  liable  to  cool  by  its  repeated  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  in  consequenee  the  perfbrationa  become  cloaed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  lead. 
This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  occasionally  dipping  the  ladle  into  the  amall  int«rmediat« 
wts  on  the  one  side,  which  are  kept  full  of  lead,  maintained  at  a  higher  temperature 
>y  a  amall  fire  beneath  them,  aa  shown  in  J^.  611. 

Theshakingor  jerking  of  the  lai^  ladle  by  the  workmen  when  draining  the  cryatala, 

wonhi  ultimately  injurs  the  pot,  to  protect  which,  a  pig  of  lead  with  a  bar  of  iron  cast 

Fig.  613. 


c 


in  its  upper  surfk^  is  laid  on  the  broad  rim  of  the  pot,  and  this  serves  at  the  s( 
time  as  a  fulcrum  on  which  the  shank  of  the  ladle  resbp. 

These  pota  often  require  to  be  renewed,  and  aa  a  large  weight  of  metal  in  the  r 
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IB  rendered  lueleM  in  each  renewal,  the  upper  portion  of  the  brickwork  is  covered  in 
some  works  with  a  circnlar  metal  slab,  on  which  the  narrow  tim  of  the  pot  rests,  by 
which  a  saving  of  expense  in  the  repairs  is  effected 

This  process  is  also  accompanied  by  another  advantage  in  piiriiyingtho  lead.  Each 
time  the  lead  is  melted,  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  scum,  which  contains  more 
or  lees  impurity  along  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  this  dross  being  always  skimmed 
off,  thA  quality  of  the  lead  is  conlinuously  improved  as  it  approaches  the  market-pot^ 
This  circumstance  is  so  well  recognised,  that  leads  containing  only  one  ounce  silver  per 
ton,  and  even  less,  are  regularly  treated  by  this  process,  especially  when  the  lead  is  to 
be  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  white  lead. 

An  average  cost,  founded  on  the  aystalliBation  of  1,917  tons  of  lead  containing  24 
ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Labour     ..... 

Coals,  6*2  cwt 

Bepairs    ..... 

.10  10-9 

Stages  apparatus. — ^The  expense  of  labour  is  an  important  item  in  Pattinson's  pro- 
cess, and  none  but  powerftd  men  are  capable  of  managing  the  crystallising  ladle.  This 
objection  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Mr.  I.  D,  Stagg,  who  succeeded  in  con- 
structing an  apparatus  for  obviating  this  difficulty.  This  arrangement,  known  as  Stages 
apparatus,  is  represented  in^.  613 ;  it  consists  of  a  crane  and  windlass,  a  b;  h  chain 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  shank  of  the  ladle  is  wound  up  by  the  windlass,  and  draws 
up  the  ladle,  filled  with  crystals,  out  of  the  pot  A  workman  guides  the  handle  of 
the  ladle,  which  is  afterwards  placed  under  a  catch,  c,  of  the  crane.  While  the 
crystals  are  draining,  the  ladle  is  occasionally  shaken  by  the  workmen,  and  by  moving 
the  crane,  the  ladle  is  easily  carried  over  the  adjoining  pot,  into  which  the  crystals 
are  emptied. 

WoTsUi^s  opparatui.'^ThiB  gentleman  has  also  patented  arranffements  by  which  the 
labour  is  economised.  He  fixes  an  upright  shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  pans,  with  a  bear- 
ing at  top  and  bottom,  while  arms  radiate  from  the  shaft  to  the  sides  of  the  pans ; 
with  this  apparatus  he  obviates  the  use  of  the  slice. 

The  other  plan  consists  in  drilling  a  ^  to  |  inch  hole  horizontallv  through  the  side  of 
the  pan,  about  two  inches  above  the  bottom.  The  opening  inside  the  pan  is  covered  with 
a  sheet-iron  strainer  screwed  down  to  the  pan,  and  a  spout  is  set  in  an  opening  made 
tiirough  the  Bide  wall  of  the  fire-hole  of  the  pan,  to  carry  off  the  liquid  lead  into  a  pot 
placed  outside.  The  hole  in  the  pan  la  made  tight  by  a  slightly  tapering  tapping  &ir. 
The  crystals  remain  behind  for  Auther  treatment 

Parkes*  Process, 

This  process  depends  upon  the  superior  attraction  of  silver  for  zinc  over  lead,  and 
is  applied  by  Mr.  Parkes  in  the  following  manner : 

The  silver-lead  is  melted  in  one  of  the  large  pans  already  described,  and  raised  to 
the  temperature  of  melted  zinc.  The  zinc  being  melted,  is  thi*n  added,  and  the 
finid  metals  are  stirred  for  a  period  of  one  to  two  hours.  The  fire  is  now  lowered 
and  the  metals  allowed  to  cool  down  until  the  lead  is  about  to  set  The  zinc  and  silver 
rise  to  the  surface  during  the  interval,  and  are  removed  by  means  of  a  perforated 
ladle. 

This  alloy  is  afterwards  heated  in  a  sloping  iron  retort  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
lead,  which  contains  1,000  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  is  ready  for  cupellation.  The 
portion  left  in  the  retort,  is  heated  in  clay  pots  to  distil  off  the  zinc,  llie  residue  con- 
tains silver  mixed  with  the  impurities  of  the  original  lead  and  zinc  It  is  melted 
with  lead  and  cupelled  to  obtain  the  silver. 

Mr.  Parkes  also  proposed  to  roast  the  alloy  in  close  retorts  or  muffles,  by  which  it 
was  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  was  tben  to  be  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  foreign  oxides  dissolved  in  the  acid,  leaving  the  silver,  which  was  treated  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  quantity  of  zinc  required  to  desilverise  the  lead,  depended  upon  the  proportion 
of  silver  and  other  metals  present  in  the  lead,  and  he  gave  the  following  statement  in 
his  specification — viz.  for  20  cwt  of  lead  containing 

14  OE.  of  silver  per  ton  .        .        .    22*4  lbs.  of  zinc 
21   „  „         „      .        .        .     83'6        „ 

28  ,,      „  „       •         .        .     44*8        ,, 

The  loss  of  lead  in  this  process  is  said  to  be  about  1  per  cent,  but  on  account  of 
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the  dlfflealty  in  treating  the  alloy  of  zinc  and  silyer,  Messrs.  Neyille  are  understood  to 
have  abandoned  the  plan. 

SeparoHcm  of  Copper  in  OrystaUisation. 

Mr.  Baker  has  published  the  following  results  of  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
impurities  of  lead,  yiz.  silyer,  copper  and  iron,  are  remoTed  in  this  process  of  crystalli- 
sation. 
The  original  lead  contained  : 

1  2 

Silver        .        .        .  00046  00052 

Copper      .         .        .  00066  00154 

Iron.         .         .        .  00066  0*0068 

Sulphur     .        .        .    trace  trace. 

The  Tarious  products  of  the  process  contained  ^ 

Bich  Pot: —                                                        airer.  Copper.  Iron. 

Before  crystallising  ....  00108  *  0-0344  00312 

.  00052  00152  00086 

.  0-0140  0-0476  0-0122 


Ciystals,  25  pts. 

Fluid  lead,  85  pts. 
Second  Pot:  — 

Before  crystallising 

Crystals,  95  pts. 

Fluid  lead,  25  pts. 
Third  Pot:  — 

Before  crystallising 

Crystals,  70  pts. 

Fluid  lead,  25  pts. 
Fourth  Pot:— 

Keflnedlead 00014        0-0054        00112 


00052  00154  0*0068 

00020  0*0066  0-0118 

00126  00286  00146 

00020  0-0102  0*0118 

0-0010  0*0038  00198 

0*0100  00240  0*0082 


From  this  Mr.  Barker  very  naturally  draws  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  alloy  of 
copper-lead  which  remains  fluid  when  crystals  of  lesd  are  formed,  and  that  when  the 
former  metol  is  present  in  moderate  proportions,  it  may  be  separated  ficom  the  latter 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  Pattinson. 

This  statement  has  been  disputed  by  Beich  and  Streng,  who  deduce  from  their  ex- 
periments the  conclusion,  that  the  copper  is  not  separated ;  but  the  writer,  without 
having  analysed  the  different  leads,  inchnes  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Baker^s 
conclusions. 

2.   CXTPELLATION  OB  KeFENHTO  OF  THB  RiOH  LbAO. 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  assign  a  correct  interpretation  to  Hebrew  terms  of 
art,  yet  we  think  it  is  dear  that  the  use  of  lead  in  purifying  other  metals  was  known 
in  very  ancient  times.  Jeremiah  would  seem  to  allude  to  this  fact  in  the  passage  in 
ch.  vi.  ver.  29,  and  similar  reference  is  made  in  Ezejdel  xzii.  18-22,  Malachi  iii.  2,  3. 
The  first  notice  of  the  process  of  cupellation  among  the  ancients,  appears  in  the 
works  of  Dioscorides ;  and  PUny  and  Geber  describe  an  operation  which  is  a  true 
cupellation  by  means  of  lead.  In  1343,  Philippe  le  Bel  issued  an  ordinance  prescrib- 
ing the  use  of  cupels  for  testing  the  precious  metals.  In  1556,  Agricola  in  his  work, 
De  re  MetdUicOt  fully  describes  the  whole  process,  with  instructions  how  to  make  the 
tests ;  this  was  followed  by  the  work  of  Barba,  Arte  de  los  HietaUSf  in  1640,  where  the 
construction  of  the  refining  furnaces  is  minutely  explained. 

The  chief  object  is  ^nerall^  to  separate  the  silver  from  the  lead,  but  when  an  oxide 
of  lead  in  the  form  of  htharge  is  wanted,  then  the  former  becomes  a  secondary  operation. 

There  are  many  modifications  as  to  the  form  of  furnace,  mode  of  refining,  &c,  but 
only  what  may  be  called  two  distinct  methods  of  cupellation — ^viz.  the  English  and 
Qernuuu 

7%e  English  System. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  system  consist  in  the  cupel  being  movable,  and  the  lead 
being  fed  at  intervals. 

The  furnace,  which  is  termed  a  R^nery,  is  represented  in  fiffs.  614,  615,  where  two 
cupels  can  be  worked  at  the  same  time  when  necessary ;  a  a  are  the  positions  of  the 
cupels  or  tests,  one  of  which  is  shown  resting  on  an  iron  waggon,  b;  cc,  the  pots  contain- 
ing the  rich  lead  in  a  melt-ed  state,  which  is  ladled  into  an  iron  gutter,  izd,  to  supply 
the  test ;  e  e,  the  point  where  the  blast  enters,  and//'the  opening  or  ffote^  through  which 
the  litharge  is  blown  over  into  a  pot  bdow ;  ff^,  the  fire  grates,  and  hh  the  ash  pits  ; 
ii^  the  fines,  and  lek  the  chimneys. 
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Fig.  614. 


is  puced  vithin  u 
frame-irork,  fbnnad  of  an  iron  rin 
a  a,  {fig.  61S)  about  four  inchea  dec| 
culled  tbf  Utt-ring,  tind  iroo  bai 
the  boltom  h  b.  Ilie  bone-wh  m 
is  than  coreftiUy  Bad  firnilr  beaten 
down  «itli  IroD  nmiuera.  The  cenlrp 
of  thii  mug  ia  then  scooped  out  by 
meant  of  a  small  trowel,  aa  seen  >t  c, 
and  the  portJon  round  the  sides  aod  i 
ends,  d  d  d,  left  aa  waUs  to  retain  I 
the  melted  metala.  \ 

Aa  the  success  of  the  cnpellation 
depeods  in  ■  g;reat  meaaure  on  th<i 
careful  preparation  of  tlie  cupel,  au 
appaiatua  Eiia  been  contrived  to  give 
a  proper   consistence  t«  the   bone- 
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The  test  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air  for  some  time,  and  then  placed  on  the  waggon, 
which  is  mn  into  position.  The  test  is  then  wedged  tight  np  against  an  iron  ring 
built  firmly  in  the  masonry.  The  fire  is  now  lighted  and  the  test  carefnily  annealed, 
otherwise  it  is  liable  to  crack.  When  perfectly  diy,  it  is  heated  to  a  dull  zedness,  and 
then  filled  with  the  melted  rich  lead. 

lliis  lead  soon  becomes  coated  with  a  greyish  dross,  bat  as  the  heat  incrpases,  the 
surface  of  the  lead  appears,  and  the  formation  of  litharge  commences.  The  blast  is  now 
tnmed  on,  and  while  supplying  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  the  lead,  it 
drives  the  lithaige  to  the  monUi  of  the  refinery,  where  it  flows  in  a  continnoos  stream 
oyer  the  gate  into  a  little  iron  pot  placed  on  wheels  for  the  oonrenienoe  of  remoraL 

When  there  is  only  enough  rich  lead  to  yield  a  small  cake  of  silver,  the  refining  is 
completed  in  the  same  test,  and  in  that  case,  the  workman  cuts  down  the  opening  in  the 
bone-ash  at  this  end  of  the  test^  which  is  called  the  gate,  to  the  level  of  the  melted  lead, 
until  tiie  fining  of  the  silver  commences. 

When  there  is  a  stock  of  rich  lead,  the  concentration  of  the  silver  is  confined  to  the 
first  testk  which  is  called  the  lead-test.  As  soon  as  the  silver  amounts  to  about  8  per 
cent,  of  the  contents  of  the  test,  a  small  hole  is  carefully  drilled  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
rich  alloy  is  run  into  moulds.  The  hole  is  then  closed  by  a  pellet  of  bone-ash,  and 
another  cupeUation  commenced.  The  rich  alloy  is  afterwards  refined  in  the  same 
manner  in  another  test^  hence  called  the  siloer-test. 

When  the  lead  has  been  nearly  all  oxidised,  the  film  of  silver  becomes  thinner  and 
thinner ;  it  then  exhibits  a  succession  of  the  beautiful  iridescent  tints  of  Newton's  rings, 
and  at  length  the  film  of  oxide  disappears,  revealing  the  brilliant  surfiice  of  direr 
beneath.  Such  is  Br.  Miller's  admirable  description  of  this  beautiful  phenomenon, 
known  as  the  fulguration  of  the  metal,  or  as  the  men  call  it,  the  brightening  of  the 
plate. 

At  this  point  the  blast  is  turned  ofi^,  the  fire  withdrawn,  and  the  silver  allowed 
to  cooL  When  the  silver  has  set  and  began  to  harden,  the  wedges  are  removed,  and 
the  test  with  its  cake  of  silver  falls  on  the  iron  waggpn.  When  cold,  it  is  removed,  the 
impurities  adhering  to  its  under  surfiice  are  chipped  cff,  and  the  silver  is  ready  for 
fusing  into  ingots. 

During  the  cnpellation,  the  silver  absorbs  oxygen,  which  is  evolved  as  the  metal 
cools,  forming  crater-like  eruptions  on  the  suz^e,  and  the  extent  of  these  pro- 
tuberances is  a  very  good  indication  of  the  purity  of  the  silver. 

There  is  not  much  silver  lost  in  the  refinery  by  volatilisation,  but  a  eom- 
piratively  large  absorption  takes  place  in  the  test.  We  have  assayed  several  testr 
lx>ttoms,  and  have  found  the  contents  in  silver  to  vary  from  74  oz.  to  115  02.  per  ton 
of  test. 

Ckamheri  Steam  Blast — ^The  blast  employed  in  refining  must  be  soft,  and  is  best 
supplied  by  means  of  a  fan,  but  a  very  excellent  plan  of  Mr.  Chambers  was  tried  by 
the  writer,  and  furnished  very  good  results.  It  consisted  in  substituting  a  steam  jet 
for  the  blast  of  air,  and  as  the  steam  passed  through  a  wide  noszle,  it  carried  sufficient 
air  along  with  it  to  oxidise  the  lead,  while  mixing  a  body  of  steam  with  the  lead  fume, 
which  was  thus  more  completely  recovered  in  the  long  flues  by  the  condensation  of  the 
steam. 

A  more  simple  and  compact  form  of  reflnery  is  shown  in  figs.  618, 619,  where  the  steam 
blast-pipe  is  represented  entering  the  furnace  at  a.  This  refinery  is  also  fitted  with  an 
iron  hood,  6,  placed  in  front  of  the  working  door,  where  occasional  pufls  of  ftime  are 
blown  over  the  workman.  This  fume  is  carried  off  by  an  iron  pipe,  c,  into  the  chimney, 
and  this  protects  the  men  from  the  ii^urious  consequences  of  inhaling  the  lead  smoke. 

The  following  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  refining,  is  founded  on  the  cupeUation  of 
rich  lead,  which  produced  upwards  of  60,000  oz.  of  fine  silver: 

Labour 3  10*3 

Coals     .        47  cwt.       .                 .        .        .        .  0    9*4 

Pearl-ashes    0*6  lbs. 0    4*0 

Bone-ashes  18*7  „ 3    3*8 

Bepairs 0     2'0 

Engine  Power:   Coals  cwt.  5*2  »  0  10*4         .        \  ,   in.T 

Wages  .        •       1     0*8  .        J  '  ^  ^"  ^ 

Per  ton  of  lead  10    4*2 

or  3*.  \'\d.  per  100  oz.  of  silver. 

When  the  silver  has  been  removed,  the  test  is  broken  up,  those  portions  of  the  bone- 
ash  which  are  free  £rom  lead,  being  removed  for  subsequent  use,  and  the  rest  is  generally 
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orried  to  the  alag-heartb  or  bUat^ftumue,  when  the  boa«-Hih  of  conne  is  loet.  Hr. 
Johnson  recorera  this  bone->sh  aa  follows  : — 

Johnton't  Preeen. — Ho  redaces  the  eopel  to  a  powder,  and  miiea  it  with  acetic  acid 
of  1*030  Xo  1046  specific  gravity,  in  Bufflcieiit  qiMDtit;  tA  render  the  miztnreof  a  thin 

Fig.  eis. 


[>  admit  of  its  beincr  well  agitated  id  a  dolly  tub.  The  gTeat«r  part  of  the 
lead  diwal-rea,  and  bj  rsDewing  Uie  acid,  a  fttri  her  quail  titj  ia  remored.  M>  that,  on  working 
the  raaidDe  to  aepaiaU  all  the  solution,  the  bone-aah  ia  sufGcieutty  pore  to  be  emplojed 
■gain  in  making  teata.     The  solutionii  yield  the  lead,  in  the  form  of  tngar  of  iMd,  by 
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The  GtrmoM  8ga«m 
diffim  from  the  English  in  fonning  the  hearth  of  moH  inetfad  of  bone-aah;  and  in 
makii^  it  of  laige  dimenrioDS,  and  chargiiig  all  tbe  Uad  at  one  time. 

The  fonn  and  conalmction  orthis  fUmare  U  ahown  in^.  620,  whidt  is  taken  from 

an  excitant  tieotiae  on  tlie  HetollDigjr  of  Lead  bj  Dr.  J^mbom.    The  conwr  on  the 

Fig.  82& 


t      *      ?      ?     ^ 


right  is  removed,  to  shoT  the  iiitPi-Jor.  The  circular  portion  coDtHina  the  hearth  and  * 
rectangtilar  fireplace.  The  fuuudations,  F  F,  are  bnilt  of  slope,  cramped  with  iron  rods, 
and  pierced  with  openings  to  carry  off  tlie  moiHtuce.  A,  represents  the  Greplao*,  in 
wbicb  either  wood  or  coal  eun  be  liomt.  The  hfsrth  is  rormed  of  bricks  set  on  edge 
on  a  bed  of  acoriw  which  has  been  well  beaten  down.  A  layer  of  marl,  also  carefollj 
beaten  with  iron  rammers,  i&formed  on  the  brirks,  and  Ibis  bed  is  gcDprallj  renewed 
at  each  mpellation.  A  wall,  K  K,  snrroundB  the  hearth,  and  scrvee  to  support  a 
moTable  cap,  C,  which  is  formed  of  sheet  iron,  strengthened  by  bars  on  its  upper  ajde. 
and  lined  with  clay  secured  by  aumeroos  iron  straps.  The  cap  is  Bospecded  by  chaina 
from  the  crane,'  B,  and  supported  by  a  lever,  L,  bo  that  it  can  be  raised  or  remored  oo 
one  side,  when  necessary.  The  opening,  G,  opposite  the  fire-bridge,  B,  serres  to  in- 
trodoee  the  materials  of  which  the  hearth  is  constmcled,  as  well  as  the  lead  to  be 
refined,  and  acts  as  a  chimney  to  carry  off  the  products  of  combustion.  The  woilman 
watches  the  operation  through  an  opening  in  the  comer,  whirh  isremoTed  in  the  wood- 
cut, through  which  the  rspouiB  pass  uwsy.  The  blast  enleiB  at  T,  through  two  tnyerw, 
whose  Donlea  am  frequently  corered  by  two  small  valTea,  called  InitlerfiUt,  to  difiuse 
the  blast  over  all  the.sm&co  of  the  bath. 

When  all  is  ready  for  work,  a  thin  bed  of  straw  is  laid  upon  the  hesith,  on 
which  the  pin  of  rich  lead  are  piled.  The  cap,  C.ixthen  lowered  od  the  walls,  andfluttd 
with  ds^  sir  round  the  edges.  The  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  soon  after  [he  lead  ia 
melted,  its  surface  is  coveted  with  a  dark  crust  called  ninaj,  consisting  of  the  ozideeof 
the  foreign  metals,  and  other  impurities  from  the  lead.  This  crust  ia  drawn  off  through 
the  working  door,  opposite  T.  The  fire  is  kept  up  to  maintain  the  lead  at  a  dork-ivd 
heal,  while  the  impurities,  termed  ai«McAi,  coDtinne  to  eepamte.  The  table  which 
followB,  contains  the  analysis  of  some  of  these  products.  The  next  product  which 
appears,  is  known  under  the  name  of  aiprtota  or  viild  Lithargf,  and  at  the  end  of  some 
hour^  the  formation  of  the  true  ]itharf{e  commences.  The  heat  is  DOW  maintained 
between  a  cherry  and  a  bright  red,  until  the  operation  is  complete. 
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Analyses  of  ths  Products  of  Owpdlation, 


Technical  namet    . 


Locality  . 


Protoxide  of  lead    . 
Oxide  of  copper 
Oxide  of  line    . 
Seequloxide  of  Iron . 

Alumina  . 

line        •       •       . 

Anttanonie  add 
Tferoxide  of  antimony 
Arteok  add 
Silicic  aad 
Salpbur    •       .       • 
Metallic  lead    . 


AbttrickM, 


IVml- 
iJMiun, 


63*60 
700 


98<60 

'i-eb 


P«al- 


84*40 
O'SO 
6S0 


9-00 


Hob- 

tS: 


68*00 
trace 

4-ob 

with  SU. 
add 
l4-(0 
14*00 


vin*- 

fort* 


Pid- 


8S*00 


17  60 


0*40 


99*00 
0-00 
1*10 
0-80 


S*80 


KaU- 
•Pthal, 


e7'60 
0-40 
0*30 
4*40 
with  Sll. 
add 
7*60 


19  70 


0*80 


Kacs- 

CBtlMl, 


88*80 


wllbSil. 
acid 
ft'OO 


6*20 


Pont- 
gibaiid. 


89-50 
0*30 
1*50 
S60 


0*70 


Pool. 


86-10 
4-60 
5*00 
6-40 

0*80 
0-70 

4*80 

6*80 

6  80 

39*40 


Pont- 


63*1 
1*1 
4-6 
5*4 


0*5 
30 

C,5*6 
88*0 


Thero  are  two  Tarieties  of  lithiu^e  obtained,  distinguished  by  their  colour,  yellow 
and  red  ;  the  former  being  in  fused  pieces,  while  the  latter  is  in  flakes.  The  difference 
arises  from  their  mechanical  condition,  which  results  from  a  difference  in  the  cooling. 

Analyses  of  Litharge, 


Locality     • 

Frdberg, 
jdlow. 

HalsbrUcke 

• 

Claufcthal. 

Unter- 
Hars,  last. 

red. 

black. 

Authority  . 

Kersten. 

Plattner. 

Rammc 

Isberg. 

Briiel. 

Ulrlcb. 

Ptotoizide  of  lead 

96-21 

• 
•     ■ 

96*35 

94*68 

99*69 

68*13 

„        of  copper    . 

0-82 

0*95 

1*36 

0*69 

0-40 

0-28 

Sesquioxide  of  m>n 
Oxide  of  bismuth 

0-41 

•     • 

0-66 

0*59 

trace 

36-26 

•     • 

Ptotoxide  of  zinc 

1-81 

Protoxide  of  silver     • 

0*003 

•     • 

• 

•         « 

•         • 

0-71 

Arsenious  add  . 

1-21 

1     1-56 

1 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

•    • 

Silicic  acid 

•    • 

•     • 

0*45 

0*69 

• 

3*76 

Carbonic  arid     . 

•          a 

•     . 

2*70 

200 

- 

Xiime  •        ■        ■        . 

0-49 

The  period  when  the  operation  approaches  a  termination  is  marked  by  the  brighten- 
ing of  tne  melted  mass^  when  some  hot  water  is  thrown  over  its  surface,  and  as  soon  as 
the  silver  begins  to  solidify,  cold  water  is  used  to  harden  the  cake.  This  silver  contains 
2  or  3  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  is  refined  by  another  process. 

Separation  of  Lead  from  Bismuths 

This  process  of  cnpellation  has  been  employed  byPaterato  separate  the  two  metals, 
lead  ana  bismuth.  At  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  the  small  quantity  of  bismuth  in  the 
ore  gradually  accumulates  in  the  rich  lead,  and  when  the  latter  is  submitted  to  cupel- 
lation,  a  green  litharge  makes  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  This 
substance,  called  "  Black  Litharee,'  is  reduced  and  refined  in  the  usu^  way.  The  lead 
is  first  oxidised,  and  leaves  the  bismuth,  nearly  pure,  on  the  test.  This  impure  metal 
is  refined  in  a  second  cupellation,  and  the  bismutii  so  obtained  is  very  pure,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  analysis : 


Bismuth 

.     99-68 

Silver 

.      0*42 

Lead  . 

.    trace 

Iron    • 

.    trace 

100-00 

The  original  alloy  obtained  by  reducing  the  black  litharge,  consists  of: 

Bismuth  34*6 

Lead  .  66*6 


Vol.  III. 


1000 
LX4 
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The  progmi  of  the  cnpellatioD  is  carefoll;  THtcked,  and  samplea  of  both  Ibe 
litharge  ai^  the  metal  on  the  toet  ftre  aualTsed  &om  time  to  tim«.  The  mixed  metala 
ore  diBMilted  in  nitric  acid,  and  an  picfiBS  of  hjdrochloric  acid  ii  added  to  conveK  (he 
metals  into  chlorides.  Strong  alcohol  is  added,  which  pr«cipitsl«8  the  chloridns  of 
■ilTpT  and  lead,  and  the  bismuth  is  tbiown  down  tiom  the  solution  b;  carboaat«  of 
ammonia,  then  filtered,  and  weighed. 

Ifanufaeture  of  lAthargt. 

An  oxide  of  lead  ia  in  demand  for  the  preparation  of  acetate  of  lead  and  other 
pnrposea,  and  this  tabatnnce  is  produced  in  two  fonns,  aa  Flaki  and  Levigated 
lithar^ 

Flake  Litharge. — When  litLar^  is  mann&ctnred  for  sals,  tiie  pnrest  lead,  not  rich 
In  silver,  is  selected  for  cnpellation.  The  reSning  process  is'  conducted  as  already 
described,  but  the  oxide  of  lead  at  the  commencement  and  tM-mination  of  the  capella* 
tioa  is  rejected. 

The  lithargn,  as  it  Sows  from  the  teat,  is  receired  in  large  pots  Gtted  on  wheels,  in 
which  it  ia  allowed  slowlj  to  cooL  In  some  cases,  the  pots  are  heated  so  that  the 
eooling  ma;  be  more  gradoal,  as  the  proportion  of  the  flake  litharge  depends  upon  thia 
condition.  When  the  pots  are  eniptied,  the  mass  of  litbsi^  f^Js,  and  the  whole  ia 
passed  throogli  a  circular  temes,  working  in  a  close  wooden  erection  to  protect  the  men 
from  the  doHt,     The  fine  flake  litharge  is  collected  and  packed  in  casks. 

Levigattd  Litharge. — The  portion  of  lithai^  which  does  not  fall,  bnt  remains  in  hard 
(Used  pieces,  is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  levigated  litharge. 

The  process  conslstfl  in  simply  grinding  this  fused  litharge  between  faeriEontal  stones 

with  a  aupply  of  water.     The  mill  employed  for  ths  poipoae  is  seen  in  figa.  S21,  622. 

Fig.  621. 


Motion  is  communicated  to  the  driving  wheel,  a,  on  the  upright  shaft,  i,  whidi  works 
into  the  wheels,  c  c  c,  oD  the  spindle  d  d  d.  turning  the  npper  stones  of  the  tlire« 
pain  e  e  t.  The  litharge,  along  with  a  small  stream  of  water,  is  fed  into  the  lower 
pairs,  as  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  puas  it  through  two  seta  of  stones.  The  grooDd 
mass  then  falls  into  the  dollj-tubs,  //.  which  are  agitated  by  means  of  the  ^eavea, 
g  g,  driven  fay  the  belts,  h  k,  working  round  a  sheave,  i,  on  the  upright  shaft.     The  levi- 
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gated  litharge  flows  away  with  the  water  along  the  spouts,  k  k  k  k,  and  deposits  in  the 
large  tanks,  L  L,  which  are  kept  fiill  of  water.  The  overflow  escapes  at  m^  into  the 
cisterns,  n  n,  in  which  theire  are  three  pnmps,  o  o  and  jp,  all  worked  by  gearine,  r,  s,  in 
connection  with  the  main  shaft.  The  water  from  the  pnmps,  o  o,  supplies  the  dolly- 
tubs,  for  washing  the  litharge  and  promoting  the  separation  of  that  portion  which  is 
coarse,  which  separation  is  completed  in  the  broad  spouts,  k  k  k.  The  pump,  p, 
supplies  water  for  mizinff  with  the  litharge  as  it  enters  the  eye  of  the  stones,  through 
the  pipe,  t,  and  for  washing  the  outside  cases  and  rims  of  the  stones,  through  the 
pipe  tt. 

When  the  tanks  are  flUed  with  litharge,  they  are  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time. 
The  litharge  subsides  and  the  water  is  run  off  by  plugs  or  siphons.  The  litharge  is 
then  removed  and  dried  at  a  v^ry  low  heat  in  areverberatory  nrsace.  It  is  afterwards 
packed  in  casks  lined  with  paper. 

3.  Rbduotiok  of  thb  Pot-dboss  A2n>  Lithabob. 

In  the  previous  operations,  more  or  less  of  the  lead  is  converted  into  an  oxide,  in  the 
form  of  dross  in  the  desilverising  pans,  and  as  litharge  in  the  cupellation. 

The  furnace  in  which  these  substances  are  reduce  resembles  the  smelting  furnace, 
and  is  of  the  ordinary  reverberatory  character.  The  sole  slopes  from  the  flre-bridge  to 
a  point  near  the  flue,  where  an  iron  gutter  is  inserted  in  the  brickwork,  which  is  never 
dosed,  and  through  which  the  lead  runs  into  an  iron  pot  on  the  outside,  whence  it  is 
ladled  into  pig  moulds. 

This  furnace  is  shown  in  section  and  plan  in  fig*,  628,  624,  where  A  represents  the 

Fig,  623. 


Fig,  624. 
H- JEL.....— EL 


flreplaoe ;  B,  ash-pit;  0,  flre-bridge ;  D,  hearth ;  E,  working  door;  F,  the  iron  spout; 
G,  the  pot  outside  heated  by  a  small  fire  below. 
The  sole  is  covered  with  a  small  quantity  of  coal,  on  which  a  mixture  of  the  oxides 
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and  coal  is  thrown  near  to  tbe  fire-bridge.  The  ignition  of  the  fiiel  and  the  redudiiff 
gases  Id  the  furnace  soon  causes  a  reduction  of  the  metallic  oxides,  and  the  liqnid 
me^  trickling  down  through  the  porous  mass,  finds  its  way  to  the  pointy  F,  whence  it 
flows  into  the  metal  pot^  G.  The  charge  is  frequently  turned  over  by  an  iron  rake  to 
present  fresh  surface  to  the  reducing  action  of  the  fuel,  and  to  fincilitate  the  escape  of 
the  lead.  Fresh  charges  are  introduced  during  the  shift,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  day, 
the  residual  matters,  termed  cinders,  are  raked  out. 

In  smelting  works,  there  onght  to  be  at  least  three  of  these  reducing  furnaces,  in 
which  the  oxidised  products  of  the  different  operations  can  be  reduced,  viz.,  one  for  pot- 
drosses,  another  for  litiiarges,  and  a  third  for  calciner^s  dross,  to  be  described  in  the 
next  section.  This  necessity  arises  from  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  lead  pro- 
duced, and  which,  by  being  mixed,  would  afterwards  entail  an  unnecessary  expense. 

The  dross  is  reduced  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  litharge,  but  when  it  is  very 
impure,  the  addition  of  a  little  soda-ash  facilitates  the  operation  and  increases  the  pro- 
duce of  metaL  The  dross  from  the  poor  pans  must  also  be  kept  distinct  firom  that  of 
the  rich  pans,  as  the  difference  in  the  contents  of  silver  saves  some  expense  in  the  sab- 
seouent  desilverisation  of  the  two  leads. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  litharge,  especially  that  which  flows  off  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  cnpellation. 

The  cost  of  reducing  litharge  and  pot-dross  is  nearly  the  same,  and  the  foUowing 
details  may  be  taken  as  an  average : 

9.  d. 
Labour  .        «    2  8*7 

Coals,  4-1  cwt.    .        .0  8-2 
Bepairs      .        .        .    0  1*0 

3  5*9  per  ton. 

XZZ.  Softeniiiff  of  luurd  AmUU 

AH  the  lead  produced  at  the  blast-furnaces,  and  some  leads  obtained  from  poor  ores 
in  the  reverberatory  furnaces,  are  so  hard  from  the  presence  of  impurities  or  other  causea, 
as  to  render  them  unfit  for  treatment  in  the  desilverising  process.  The  lead  obtained 
from  the  English  slag-hearth  (p.  520)  is  also  of  tiie  same  chanuster,  and,  until  within 
about  the  last  twenty  years,  was  sold  for  running  lead-joints,  &C.,  irrespective  of  its 
contents  in  silyer.  The  composition  of  some  of  these  hard  leads  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Analyses  of  Hard  Leads, 


Authority. 


Locality  . 


liead'. 
Antimony. 
Arienic  . 
Copper 
Iron  .  ) 
Zinc  .  J 
Sulphur    . 


Bl«- 
wend. 


AMn- 


8391 
16-01 

0-04 


IfftlUr. 


Ubiw- 
han. 


84*79 

10-8U 

1*00 

1-68 

0*88 


Okm. 
htttte. 


89-40 

10-04 

8-00 

9*98 

1-08 


Rich- 
ard- 
ton. 


liah 


99*97 
0  57 

il'9 
0-04 


K«r. 

•  t«n. 


Pni- 


91-61 
6*39 
1*09 
0*90 

0*69 

0-90 


£i 
•oheff 


Hols. 

apfeL 


81*97 
16-40 

'9*» 
0-04 


Kats- 

cnthal. 


91-40 
8-90 
0-40 


Villa, 
fort. 


9560 
9-40 

•        • 

tracer 


Peaey. 


93*00 
700 
.    • 

traces 


Pant^ 
gtband 


91*4 
8-9 
0*4 


Strong. 


Claoa- 
thal. 


86-84 
14-06 


0*10 


Rich- 
ard- 
•  on. 


1r- 


Strong  and 
O  TO  r  beck. 


tvthal. 


9.^*81    88*66 
3*66    l<H» 


0*39 
0*91 


0*18 

}o*ao 


91  S7 

a-16 
0»4» 


The  writer  having  carefully  examined  the  W  B  slag-lead,  found  that  its  hardness  was 
mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  antimony.  He  then  suggested  the  erection  of  furnaces  in 
which  this  lead,  in  a  melted  state,  could  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  hot  air.  The  result  was 
the  production  of  a  good  soft  lead,  at  so  reasonable  a  cost  as  to  render  the  process 
available  as  a  regular  operation  in  smelt  miUs. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  first  cargoes  of  the  now  well-known  Spanish  hard  lead  arrived  at 
Liverpool;  but  the  smelters  there  would  not  purchase  them,  and  ooe  cargo  was  tran- 
shipped to  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  This  lead  could  not  be  softened  in  the  brick  furnaces, 
beingso  fiuid  when  melted,  as  to  find  its  way  out  of  the  furnace  in  all  directions.  The 
late  Mr.  O.  Burnett,  who  consulted  the  writer  on  the  subject^  and  witnessed  the  treatment 
of  the  slag-lead  at  Mr.  Beaumont's  works  at  Blaydon,  then  proposed  the  simple  but 
admirable  plan  of  Uninff  the  furnace  with  a  metal  pan.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  trade  with  Spain,  which  has  gone  on  increasing,  until,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  20,000 
tons  of  this  description  of  lead  are  annually  produced  in  that  country. 

Calcination  of  the  Lead, 

The  fbmace  generally  employed  in  this  operation,  termed  calcinina  or  improving  by 
the  workpeople,  is  re^esented  in  the  Jiffs,  626,  626  in  elevation  and  vertical  section. 
A  is  the  fireplace;  B,  ash-pit;  C,  fire-bridge;  D,  cast-iron  pan;  E,  flue;  F  F  F, 


ebiDneU  for  the  eaeai 
off  the  soft  luuL 

The  lead  ia  either  thrown 
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Q,  ft  WM^ag  door ;  uid  H,  the  ipont  for  nmning 
the  pan  in  pig*,  or  prerionaly  melted  sod  ladled  into 
Fig.  62S. 


»  the  pan.    The  charge  ti 


n  6  to  10  tona,  and  th« 


obtained  from  redudng  the  dniia  of  previoiu  operations,  r«qiiic«  30  daja  for  softatung. 

As  Boon  as  the  fSimtuw  is  at  a  working  heat,  the  lurbce  of  the  lead  becomee 

coated  with  the  impure  dross,  which  is  removed  bj  akiauning.  and  withdrawn  throng 

the  wnrking  door.     If  the  lead  is  vpiy  impure,  this  dross  floats  in  a  semi-Said  stat«  on 


the  snrf^  of  the  lead,  and  must  be  dried  uc  with  a  little  lime  to  bring  it  into  a  con- 
dition capable  of  being  remored.  The  workman  dips  a  ladle  into  the  l«ad  when  he 
thinks  the  calcination  is  aboat  complete,  and  poors  it  into  a  mould.    Ths  simiJe  is 
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eiBminad  when  cold,  and  if  it  ii  soft  to  tlx  tentfl),  with  a  flakj,  eiTst&Uuie  ^tpaannce 
on  tlie  HOrf&ce,  the  coctenta  of  the  pan  are  leadj  to  be  mil  off  through  the  iron  t^ut, 
into  a  pot  on  wheels,  whence  it  ia  ladled  into  pig  monldi. 

An  improTement  has  been  made  on  the  above  simple  form  of  fanuce,  which  is  shown 
in  J^i.  627,  62S,  representing  a  front  Tiav  and  a  longitudinal  section.  The  hard  lead  is 
melted  is  Uie  pot,  a,  which  is  heated  hj  the  fire,  b.  The  calcining  pan,  c,  is  snpplied 
with  melted  lead  &om  the  pot  by  raising  tJie  plug,  d.  The  soft  lead  is  ran  into  th« 
pot,  e,  and  then  eaot  into  pigs.    This  form  of  fnniBce  posHHies  great  adTButagea  when 

•■-!-.  Bxtra-hapd  lead,  ac  '"""    -'-"--' —   —-:•-  l-  i — .  -i c-n  _;.i. 

[elaboiir. 


RjlleniQa  extra-hard  lead,  as  the  calcining  pan  can  easily  be  kept  always  fall,  with 
Terr  litUe  laboiir. 
The  produce  of  salt  lead  from  the  hard  leads,  of  course,  Taries  greatly,  a 


from  the  fbllowing  table,  which  contains  the  resnlta  of  the  treatment  of  many  hnndreds 
of  tons  of  moat  of  the  descriptions  named  ; 

Good  Spanish  btid  lead 

Hard  lead  from  ciystallisiiu;  drof 

Hard  lead  from  economic  ftmaci 

English  slag  lead 

Slag  lead  from  Spanish  dross 

Slag  lead  from  refuse  prodocla 

Tea  lead    ..... 


We  haTB  mentioned  tea  lead  as  among  the  hard  leads  which  can  be  treated  by  this 
process,  and  we  hare  found  that  tin  is  as  easily  separated  thereby  as  antimony. 
The  following  hard  leads  were  mixed  and  submitted  to  calcination : 


Ordinary  Spsolsh  hard  lead 
Ore  slag  lead 
Dross     „     . 


Spanist 
Mill 


English  „ 
Tea  bard  lead 


1«fl 

100 

IN 

69 

Al) 

nn 

t« 

7A 

1A 

fl 

3 

19 

18Sf 

13 

Coals,  cwt 


Fonl0»  and  CHau/or^i  Rvtmt. — ThrM  gentlemen  employ  the  ordinary  calcining 
pan-fiimace,  and  when  the  charge  has  been  in  operation  tor  a  few  boms,  the  dross  being 
remoTed  «s  nsoal,  a  few  pounds  of  the  fbllowing  mixture  is  spread  evenly  over  the 
iorfoce  of  the  Indght  leacC  The  doors  are  clos^  and  in  abonC  10  to  20  minutes,  a 
brown  or  yellowiafi-bcown  cake  collects  on  the  surface.  Fresh  fuel  is  then  thrown  on 
the  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  wheo  the  smoke  has  cleared  away,  the  doon  are  opened, 
and  the  cake  is  removed.  This  is  repeatAd  until  the  cake  formed  possesses  a  bright  or 
brown  colour.  When  the  alkaline  mixture  is  used,  with  a  charge  of  9  or  10  tons  of 
lead,  abont  66  lbs.  are  ieqnit«d  during  the  SI  hour*'  operation.  When  the  other  mix- 
ture is  employed  under  the  same  drviimslaiicea,  the  quantity  required  varies  between 
40  and  60  lbs.  '     ^ 

The  mixtures  lecommeaded  are  as  fbllowa : 

1.  For  lead  containing  from  3  to  16  per  cent  of  antimony,  the  mixture  conNSta  of: 


aioing  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  antimony,  and  from  ^  to  1|  per  c«it  of 
onsista  of  equal  parts  of  soda-ash  and  caustic  lime, 
hat  this  proceas  has  been  discontiDued,  and  If  it  be  true  that  the 
he  hard  lead  in  the  form  of  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  lead,  which 
plted,risesto  the  Burfaoe  in  consequence  of  its  lower  speciflc  Kiavity, 
la  time  of  softening  sbould  be  shortened  with  advantage,  at  (he  extra 
an  oxidising  agent  as  nitrate  of  soda.   In  th*  old  m^  of  worUng, 
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when  the  snrfaoe  of  the  lead  is  kept  constantly  clear  of  dross  by  the  ealciner,  the  alloy, 
aa  it  rises,  is  immediately  oxidised  by  the  current  of  hot  air,  whereas  in  this  process,  a 
considerable  time  is  lost  in  allowing  the  mixtore  to  act^  and  before  the  crusts  are 
removed. 

Mr.  Barker  of  Sheffield  has,  however,  succeeded  in  using  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  bisul- 
phate  of  soda  to  advantage  in  this  process,  possibly  from  the  fact  that  the  impurities  in 
his  lead  are  so  much  smidler  than  in  those  of  Spain,  and  by  performing  the  operation, 
it  is  said,  in  cmcibles. 

Reduction  of  the  Dross, 

This  process  is  performed  in  an  ordinary  reducing  fdmaee,  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  usual,  as  the  chaiges  are  smaller  and  require  more  attention  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
antimony  by  volatilisation.  The  writer  also  introduced  the  use  of  a  little  soda-ash  with 
the  coal,  wnen  mixed  with  the  dross,  which  was  found  to  render  the  dag  which  is 
formed,  more  fusible,  and  enabled  the  workman  to  work  at  a  lower  heat.  The  following 
analyses  of  the  hard  lead  obtained  from  this  dross,  with  and  without  the  addition  of  this 
flux,  prove  the  advantage  of  its  employment : 

Without  the     With  S}  per  cent, 
•oda-ath.  of  toda-uh. 

Lead 82-88  5870 

Antimony 16*09  40*66 

Copper 0*68  0*32 

Iron 0*35  0*32 

100-00  100-00 

With  the  use  of  this  flux,  and  continuing  the  calcining  operation  on  the  produce  of 
the  reducing  furnace,  the  metaU  obtained  were  found  to  possess  the  following  com- 
position, according  to  the  analyses  of  the  writer : 

English  Hard  Lead, 

Original  lead*  1st  calclnatloD.  tad  calcination. 
Lead  ....            99*27                  86-53  5284 

Antimony  .  0*57  11*29  47  16 

Copper  .  0*12  traces  traces 

Iron    ....  0*04  0*34  traces 

100*00  9816  100*00 

Spanish  Hard  Lead, 

Original  lead.  Itt  calcination,  tad  calcination. 
Lead                                        95*81                  64*98  56*60 

Antimony  .         .  3*66  29*84  43*40 

Copper       .  0*32  5*90  traces 

Iron  ....  0*21  0*20  traces 

100*00  100*92  10000 

It  was  found  impossible  to  separate  any  soft  lead  from  the  product  of  the  second  cal- 
cination,  all  the  metal  becoming  oxidised.  This  alloy  is  found  of  great  use  in  casting 
type  frimiture,  and  in  making  some  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  type. 

The  cost  of  reducing  the  £o8s,  per  ton  of  lead  produced,  is  as  follows : 

s.    d. 
Labour  ....        5     2*1 
Coals,  7-6  cwt  .         1     3*2 

Soda-ash,  34  lbs.    .  2     1*5 

Bepairs  .        .        .  — 

8    6-8 

Separatum  of  the  Antimony, 

Instead  of  redueinf^  the  dross  which  yields  the  lead  of  the  second  calcination,  the 
writer  proposed  to  gnnd  it  to  powder,  and  treat  it  with  acetic  acid,  by  which  all  the 
lead  is  dissolved,  and  yields  sugar  of  lead  by  evaporation  and  ciystiuliaation.  The 
insoluble  residuum,  when  reduced  in  the  usual  method  employed  for  antimony  ores, 
furnishes  this  metal  veiy  readily,  and  of  fair  quality. 

The  same  process  is  applicable  to  the  separation  of  the  oxide  of  tin  when  the  dross 
has  been  formed  by  treatmg  tea  lead. 
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Cost  of  treating  Spanish  Hard  Lead, 

The  Spanish  hard-lead  trade  has  assnmed  such  an  important  derelopment^  that 
in  concluding  this  account  of  the  treatment  of  hard  lead,  it  may  not  be  without  some 
interest  to  give  the  cost  of  extracting  its  silver,  and  preparing  the  soft  lead  for  maritet. 

The  cost  of  each  item  of  expense  is  calculated  on  20  cwt.  of  the  original  hard  lead : 
thus  the  second  item  is  on  6  per  cent  less ;  the  third,  on  9  per  cent. ;  the  fourth,  on 
35^  per  cent;  the  fifth,  on  7  per  cent  of  the  original  lead ;  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  items  are  an  average  on  the  whole  work  of  the  establishment.  A  similar  state- 
ment has  been  published  elsewhere,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  above  informati<Hi,  it 
must  have  been  unintelligible  to  most  readers. 

Cost  of  Softening  and  R^fimng  Spanish  Lead. 


1.  Calcininff  •        •        .  .        . 

2.  Crystalliiring      .        .  .        . 

3.  R^^ing  .        .  .        . 

4.  Beducing  Uthaxge  and  pot-dross 
6.  Reducing  calcining  dross  . 

6.  Smelting  refuse  products  . 

7.  Grinding  materials    . 

8.  Oeneral  labour  .        .  .        . 

9.  General  charges 


£ 

», 

d. 

0 

3 

4*9 

0 

10 

4-4 

0 

0 

111 

0 

1 

2-8 

0 

0 

7-2 

0 

0 

4-2 

0 

0 

6-8 

0 

2 

41 

0 

a 

8-2 

£\ 

3 

4-7 

Bmelttng  of  tbe  Slavs  and  otber  Vrodnets. 

All  the  waste  products  resulting  from  all  the  previous  operations — ^viz.  ore  or  giej 
slags  from  the  reverberatorjr  fdmace  and  ore-hearths,  test-bottoms,  litharge  and  dross 
cinders  from  the  reducing  furnaces,  &c.,  are  finally  submitted  to  a  {ntxsess  of  re- 
duction, in  this  country  in  a  furnace  known  as  the  slag  hearth,  but  abroad  they  are 
generally  mixed  with  poor  lead-ores,  and  smelted  in  a  blast  furnace.  We  will  describe 
tiie  method  adopted  in  this  country,  and  then  select  one  of  the  continental  plans  as  an 
illustration  of  the  other  method. 


1.  The  English  Slag  Hearth 

Eins  as  the  Krymmofenf  or 
the  French  as  the  foumeau-a-manche,  or   elbow-fbmaoe.      The  general  fbrm 
constructioi        ' 
ore-hearth. 


is  known  among  the  Germans  as  the  Krwnmofen,  or  crooked  fhmaoe^  and  among 

general  fbrm  and 
construction  of  this  furnace  are  shown  in  Jigs,  629, 630,  &c    It  some^nbiat  resembles  the 


Fig.  629. 


Fig.  630. 


P-^S-Jk^> 


1 


Hearth. — The  sole-plate,  a,  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  slopes  slightly  down  to  the  foK- 
hearth,  b.  There  are  strong  cast-iron  pieces,  or  bearers,  c  e,  on  each  of  the  long  sides  of 
the  sole-plate,  which  support  the  side  walls  as  well  as  the  cast-iron  plate,  or  forestonSf  d, 
which  forms  Uie  front  of  the  shaft  The  h^xsk  is  made  of  cast  iron  up  to  the  horizontal 
tuyere  in  the  middle,  above  which  it  is  built  of  sandstone.  A  cistern,  f,  stands  in 
front  of  the  fore-hearth,  and  a  stream  of  water  constantly  flows  through  to  granulate 
the  slag,  and  facilitate  the  subsequent  separation  of  any  pieces  of  lead  disseminated 
through  it  by  washing.  The  lead  flows  over  the  fore-hearth  into  an  iron  pot,  /,  heated 
rom  below  by  a  fire. 

The  bottom  of  the  Aimace  is  filled  with  small  cinders,  beaten  down,  and  reaching  to 
within  4  or  5  inches  of  the  tuyere.  The  pot  is  also  filled  with  similar  cinders,  which 
filter  the  lead  from  the  fVisible  slags  whicn  sometimes  accompany  the  metal.  Peat  is 
then  piled  up  above  the  bed  of  cinders,  ignited,  and  the  blast  turned  on. 

When  the  peat  is  ignited,  some  coke  is  thrown  in,  and  a  layer  of  grey  slag  or  other 
refuse  lead  product  is  added.  This  is  continued  at  intervals  as  the  operation  proceeds, 
alternate  layers  of  slag  and  fuel  being  added,  metallic  lead  being  produced,  and  a  Aisible 
slag,  f^e  or  nearly  free  firom  lead.  The  smelter  occasionally  forces  a  bent  iron  bar 
through  the  layer  of  cinder,  to  liberate  the  slag,  which  flows  off  into  the  water  cistern. 
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The  laad  obtaioed  is  always  Teiy  hard  and  impure,  and  is  afterwards  sent  to  the 
calciiiiog  process  fbr  softEDiii^. 

When  cold  air  is  emplD;ed  in  smeltiiiK.  it  is  often  difflcnlt  to  prevent  the  nooe  of 
elag  M  the  tnjare  &om  growing  too  long.^lie  use  of  hot  air  preveata  this  inconTRnieoce, 
and  also   economises  the  eKpense  <£  this  opention,  as  the  fallowing  eompaiatlTo 
ra  will  proTe : 
IB  of  slag  smelted  with  cold  air  eoommed  302  cubic  feet  of  ail  per  minute. 


Labour 3    7     8 

Coke  7  tons  at  2i».  6d. .  .     8  11     6 

11  19    3 
IS  of  similar  slag  with  hot  air,  coiunmed  300  cubic  feet  of  at 


I-bonr 3    7    8 

Coks,  S  tone.  \T  cwu  tt.  Ut.  6d.    .       .734 
Turf  fbr  heating  air,  11  loads  at  1«.  Sd.      0  18    4 
11     9    4 
ThesayingiitherefoMTery  «on»iderable  whenhotair  atfiOO^loeOO^F.  is  employed. 

2.  7&!  Clatuti^  Blast  Fumaee, 
This  famace  Taries  in  height  from  20  to  2S  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  fi^t  io  the 
widest  parti.  The  crucible  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  pcojects  beyond  the  blast  of  the 
fornaee  into  a  small  eleTSt«d  platform  in  front.  The  lining  of  the  hearth  is  made  of 
flre-stone,  and  the  bottom  ia  slightly  hollowed.  This  part  is  eorer^d  to  some  depth  with 
&  mixture  of  flre-clay  and  charcoal  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  back  to  beyond  the 
front  wall  of  the  ftimaes.  A  tap-hole  enten  at  the  lowest  part  of  this  basin,  through 
which  the  contents  tie  drawn  ofC 

~~  basin,  a,  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Boor,  and  nt  some  distance  fhnn 

le  ftiraace,  wbich  ia  supplied  with  air  forced  through  the  tuyeres  at  t. 
Fig.  831. 


rtof  Aef 


The  elufge  of  tmneral  is  thrown  towards  the  side  of  the  tuyere,  and  the  fuel  towards 
the  Iveail.  The  cold  air  from  the  tuyeres  cools  the  slags,  and  forms  channels  ronitd 
their  uouJm,  mx  or  seven  inches  lon^  which  are  called  the  "cose  of  the  tuyere."   The 
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mxxeat  of  tlie  operation  grettlj  depends  upon  the  proper  muiaoinaeDt  of  Has  point,  u 
theae  channele  preT^t  the  ozidAtion  of  the  lead,  wtiien  would  give  rise  to  the  fbnnaliaa 
of  fuaible  silicatea  of  lead. 

Under  oU  circnmstiincea,  ■  large  qnantitj  of  lead  U  volatilised,  and  the  vhole  of  the 
Tapoora  eecaping  tram  tbetaonel-hole,  T,  pan  through  a  series  of  chambm,  CC,  befbre 
entering  the  chimnej,  D.  The  fume  which  condeDSea  ig  occaaionatly  remOTed  thiongh 
the  doors,  d,  and  is  again  throwa  into  the  fiimace  along  with  other  prodncta. 

The  KOriffi  flow  continuously  into  the  fore-hearth,  where  the;  solidlfj  and  ore 
drawn  down  the  inclined  plane,  p,  hj  the  workman,  to  the  floor  of  die  mill.  When  the 
fcaain,  b,  becomes  filled  with  metal,  it  is  tapped  into  the  reserroir,  a. 

The  products  which  are  collected  in  the  outer  basin  consist  of  lead,  upon  which  a 
matt  floats.  Tbis  matt  solidi&es  first,  and  is  remoTed  fbr  further  treatment,  when  the 
lead  is  passed  through  a  metal  sieve,  and  caet  into  pigs. 

The  matt  contains  snlphides  of  lead  and  other  metab,  and  whm  they  *e<nimnlat»,th«7 
are  roasted  in  heaps  to  expel  the  sulphur ;  but  so  imperfeut  is  the  operation,  that  soma 
portions  must  undergo  as  many  as  (bur  roastings. 

When  the  roasting  is  finished,  the  reeidne  is  amelt^d  in  the  Qerman  sing-hearth, 

•long  with  test-bottoms  and  other  waste  products.    The  lit  de/tuicn  is  composed  of: 

S2  parta  of  roasted  matt. 

SO      „        rich  grey  slBgi. 

tS    „         teat'bottoms. 

2  „        abstrichs. 

3  „        lithaive-cinderB. 

I      „        granulated  cast  iron. 
The  furnace  used  in  the  smelting  of  these  products  is  shown  in  fy».  632—634.    It  ia 
Fig.  632. 


i)  the  upper  portion,  C.  fY^.  633,  represents  a 
«,  andjuf.  634,  aTertical  section  in  theline  XY. 
le  bottom  of  iJm  f^oaca,  which  ia  bratgui,  tlia 
.  into  the  pot,  F. 
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The  fael  employed  is  coke,  and  during  the  smelting,  part  of  the  iron  of  the  matt 
combines  with  the  silica  of  the  slags  and  cinders,  forming  a  new,  very  fusible  slag. 
Another  portion  of  the  iron  reduces  the  sulphide  of  lead,  producing  metallic  lead  and  a 
second  matt. 

The  following  table  contains  the  analyses  of  some  slags  made  in  smelting  cupel 
bottoms,  &c. : 

Analyses  of  Lead'Slags  from  Blast  Furnace. 


Authority  . 

Brael. 

Ber. 

thier. 

Kars- 

ten. 

Berthier. 

Locality     . 

Claus-« 
thai. 

Poullaoueo. 

Han. 

Pontgitiaud. 

Silica 

2876 

36-20 

34-80 

40-00 

38-70 

2000 

22-00 

38-70 

Oxide  of  lead    . 

44-60 

26-80 

6-60 

34-80 

7-40 

traces 

36*60 

16-00 

Protoxid  e  of  iron 

6-87 

19-40 

34-40 

6-60 

28-40 

37-90 

4-20 

23*70 

Chdde  of  manganese  . 

0-42 

0-60 

0-60 

300 

2*40 

Suboxide  of  copper    . 

0-21 

.     • 

•    . 

1-60 

Alumina    . 

8-92 

4-60 

4-80 

12-90 

8-70 

1000 

6-20 

1160 

Lime 

7-83 

4*40 

7  00 

100 

12-80 

4*40 

80-20 

900 

Magnesia  . 

0-53 

•         • 

«    . 

0-90 

0-60 

«     . 

1-00 

1*00 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

0-70 

Oxide  of  zinc     . 

•         • 

6-20 

0-60 

Protosalphide  of  iron 

•         • 

2-20 

900 

Sulphide  of  ainc 

•         • 

•         • 

•    . 

•     . 

•         • 

10-20 

Baryta 

•         • 

•         • 

•     « 

•     . 

•         • 

17-60 

This  matt  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  but  in  the  fourth  matt  the  copper 
has  accumulated  to  audi  extent,  that  it  is  called  the  copper  matt,  and  ia  treated  for  that 
metaL 

This  accumulation  of  copper  is  always  observed,  howerer  small  the  percentage  of 
copper  in  the  original  ore.  The  copper,  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  sulphur  than  lead, 
goes  on  accumulating  in  these  matts,  and  generally  pays  for  its  extraction. 

The  mixture  smeltod  in  these  Glausthal  furnaces,  consists  of: 

34  parts  of  ore  containing  24  of  galena. 
4  to  6      „        cupel  bottoms. 

1      „       the  abstrichs  from  the  refinery. 
89      „       ore  slags. 
4^    M       granulated  cast  iron. 

which  mixture  is  stated,  by  Regnault,  to  produce  19  pts.  of  metal,  and  7  or  8  pts.  of 
the  first  matt^  containing  2^  pts.  of  metal. 

▼•  Condetuiation  of  tbe  Kead  rame. 

Since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  great  loss  of  lead  in  smeltins  its  ores, 
numerous  plans  have  been  proposed  to  recover  a  portion  of  the  metal  in  the  form  of 
fume,  no  fewer  than  sixteen  patents  having  been  enrolled  for  this  object. 

Where  sufficient  space  exists,  the  plan  most  generally  adopted  is  that  of  long  flues 
and  chambers.  In  some  cases  these  flues  extend  for  6  miles.  In  Mr.  Beaumont's  ex- 
tensive works,  bis  able  engineer,  Mr.  Sopwith,  added  nearly  6  miles  of  flue  to  one  mill, 
the  flue  being  8  ft  high  by  6  ft.  wide.  The  saving  in  lead  in  these  flues  of  Mr. 
Beaumont,  is  said  to  exceed  £10,000  per  annum. 

Of  the  manj  plans  which  have  been  suggested,  we  will  select  two  which  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

1.  Stoko^s  Condenser. 

This  apparatus  is  represented  in^^.  636,  and  has  been  found  to  answer  remarkably 
well  at  Limgley  mill,  as  the  details  of  an  experiment,  given  on  p.  626  amply  prove. 

A  is  the  top  of  the  fume-fiue ;  B  is  a  wheel  fixed  in  a  metal  case,  set  in  motion  by 
steam  or  water  power,  with  a  speed  of  10,400  revolutions  per  minute,  by  which  the  fume 
is  withdrawn  fh>m  the  flue  ana  forced  through  the  condenser.  This  condenser  is  rect- 
angular, divided  longitudinally  by  wooden  raUs,  A,  A,  laid  horizontally,  on  which  a 
layer  of  pebble-stones,  or  other  filtering  material,  is  placed.  The  condenser  is  further 
separated  into  compartments,  D.  D,  by  the  vertical  divisions,  0,  0,  which  alternately 
reach  the  top,  and  mp  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  The  water  flows  from  an  open 
trough,  M,  divided  crossways,  immediately  above  D  D,  into  the  compartments,  £,  E, 
each  of  which  is  agnin  subdivided  by  four  or  more  low  parallel  partitions.   The  bottom 


of  those  eistcnu,  E  E,  is  peFforated.     The  water  ie  lapplird  bv  a  pipe,  D  Q,  uid  the 
bottom  of  the  cocdnuer  la  kept  filled  with  ireter  to  the  level  ahom  at  F  F. 

The  fume  ia  withdrawn  from  the  floe,  and  f(a«ed  up  and  down  throogh  the  filtering 
beda,  in  tlie  direction  of  the  arrowe,  until  the  residnal  gaaee  eacape  at  H,  into  tlie 
chimnej,  L.  These  fumpi,  in  their  paarage  through  the  condeneer,  come  in  contact 
with  the  wat^r  from  E  E,  which  ia  Mnstantlj  falling  in  fine  ehowera  over  the  filtering 


tieda.    The  water  cirriea  down  all  the  fame  into  the  reterroir,  F  F,  whence  it  ia 
occaaionally  drawn  off  at  K. 

The  following  table  (p.  fi2S)  gire>  the  reanlta  of  &n  experiment,  on  the  iaige  acale, 
with  one  of  these  coadenaeri. 

Btagg't  Condmitr. 

This  qiparatus  is  represented  in  j!^.  636,  in  which  aia  the  fame  flne,  bbbb,»  eistem 
constructed  of  wood  or  anj  other  material,  with  partitions,  diriding  it  attematelj 


at  top  and  bottom;  c,  one  or  more  ^-pnmps,  or  eihaueting  machines;  and  d,  the 
exit-floe  fbr  the  nncondenaed  gasea.  The  air-pumpa  being  set  in  motion,  the  fame 
is  drawn  through  the  water  in  tbe  cistern,  in  which  the  metallic  Tapoon  are  con- 
dented,  BO  petfectly,  that  the  writer  has  walked  along  the  eiit-floe  without  being  soiled 
with  a  sin^o  particle  of  f^e.  The  pasuge  of  the  vapoure  under  the  WBt«r  creates  s 
great  afntation  And  sprajing  of  the  water,  which  materiall;  assists  in  the  condensa- 
tion. Whi'D  the  water  becomes  charged  with  fume,  it  ia  drawn  off  by  cocks,  and  run 
into  tanks  to  allow  the  fiune  to  sabaide. 

Hr.  Stagg  has  drawn  up  the  following  table  from  his  eiperimenfa,  to  show  the 
annual  saving  of  lead  wbich  maj  be  effected  \ij  hia  condenser,  and  the  rolume  of 
gBM*  for  which  the  eihansting  apparatus  muat  be  constructed  : 


Niton  sdunuM. 

(jouuiir  or  i«d 
•^nud  upon  orpin. 

Airiuca  pn  oloDta. 

nllonia  lead!'*' 

Oreheatlh   . 

Beflning  and  redncing. 
SUg  hearth  . 

lorn. 
260 

600 
600 
200 

Iiitil>;f«l. 
1,000 
1,600 
1,600 
3,000 

lomi. 

36 
10 

CONDENSATION  OF  LEAD   FUME. 
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LEAD :  ANALYSES  OF  B'UME. 


The  compontion  of  the  fumes  produced  from  different  operationa  and  locaUtieti^  ia 
given  in  the  following  tables : 


1 


Table  L — Analyus  of  Fumes  from 

the  Severberaiorp 

Furnaces. 

Locality     . 

PoDtgibuid. 

AUton 
Moor. 

Conflaai. 

Rodmth. 

Freflier]^.* 

Authority  . 

Berthler. 

Rivet. 

Beithier. 

BanmelilMiv. 

Protoxide  of  lead 

11-00 

•          • 

10-20 

42-60 

71-20 

34-93 

Sulphate  of  lead 

60-00 

39-00 

66-60 

3900 

•        • 

(Axaeme& 
•  antimony 
0*60 

ArseniouB  acid 

2-00 

1-60 

Seequioxide  of  iron  . 

1200 

•          • 

3-40 

•          • 

traces 

(Protoxide 

I         3*80 

2716 

Lime  0*71 

Oxide  of  Kinc    . 
Carbonate  of  lead 

1600 

■          • 

2-70 
8600 

13*80 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Sulphate  of  zinc 

•         • 

2-30 

•     • 

•         • 

•         • 

(Magnesia 
I         0*39 

31-82 

Sulphide  of  lead 
Oxide  of  copper 

4-60 

1*40 

0*20 

1*20 

20-60 

Alumina  .... 

Silicic  acid 

Clay        .        .        .        . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•         • 

13*20 

a          . 

6-60 

•         • 

17-40 

Tablb  IL.^Analyses  of  Fume  from  the  B^nery. 


Locality 


Protoxide  of  lead 
Sulphate  of  lead 
Arsenious  acid    . 
Oxide  of  antimony 
Oxide  of  zinc 
Oxide  of  bifonuth 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonic  acid 
Silicic  add 
Clay 


PODtgflMUd. 


88-20 
9-00 
0-30 
4-40 


3-70 
3-40 


40-00 

20-00 

800 


1700 

•         • 

2000 


Vlllefort. 


71-20 
17-80 


600 
4-60 


Freiberg. 


48-30 

14-40 
3-90 

26-70 
0-60 

4*60 


Tabui  hi.— Analyses  of  the  Furnes  frwn  the  Blast  Furnaces. 


Locality 

Frel- 
berg. 

Pontgibaad. 

Halt. 
brUcke. 

Foot- 
gibend. 

Oxide  of  lead    . 
Sulphate  of  lead 
Arsenious  acid 
Sesquioxide  of  iron  . 
Oxide  of  zinc    . 
Carbonate  of  lime     . 
Carbonic  acid  . 
Sulphuric  acid 
Silicic  acid 

Sulphur    .... 
Metallic  lead    . 

27-90 

1300 

2-10 

49-60 

"7-00 

•  • 

•  • 

1000 
47-00 

•  • 

iVoo 

.        • 

33-00 

•  • 

•  • 

66*60 

i-io 

300 
1200 

•     • 

1700 

3-70 
1300 

1-60 
1300 

310 

•         • 

8*90 
66*40 

1-60 

•  • 

•  • 

96*00 

•    . 

1*60 

8010 
900 
4*10 

2-80 

4-90 

Statistics  of  trb  T.wAn  Tsasb. 
1.  Great  Britain, 

The  following  tables  from  Mr.  Hunt's  valuable  Annual  Report  give  all  the  informa- 
tion we  possess  as  to  the  home  trade  in  this  metal : 
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Summary  of  Lead  and  Silver  Produeef  1862. 


1 

Lead  ore. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Enolaio). 

tons.       cwU. 

torn.     cwto. 

ounces. 

Cornwall 

6,030       5 

4,119       0 

205,662 

DeTonsIiire 

2,079       1 

1,376       5 

39,265 

Somersetshire . 

750      0 

375       0 

1,025 

Shropshire 

4,157     11 

3,103       8 

Derbyshire 

7,048     10 

5,028      9 

1,000 

Yorkshire 

9,255       1 

6,313     10 

3,381 

Staffordshire    . 

60       2 

37      4 

Westmoreland 

2,017     12 

1,375     12 

17,148 

Cumberland    . 

7,173     13 

5,241     10 

41,911 

Durham  and  Northumberland . 

21,771     18 

16,454       0 

82,854 

Walbs. 

Caermarthenshire    .... 

1,298     10 

1,009       9 

4,046 

Cardiganshire 

8,299     11 

6,443       2 

62,678 

Pembrokeshire 

339     12 

255       0 

1,790 

Brecknockshire 

2      0 

1     10 

Montgomeryshire 

4,288     19 

3,269     10 

21,020 

Merionethshire 

197       0 

150     14 

650 

Denbighshire  . 

7,925       0 

6,236       2 

27,148 

Flintshire 

5,211     18 

3,997       8 

31,333 

Caernarvonshire 

236       8 

170     11 

988 

IsLB  OF  Man 

•        •        •        • 

2,508     12 

1,861       0 

70,592 

SOOTLAMD    . 

>        *        .        . 

1,767       5 

1,262       6 

6,190 

Ibelaivd 

>        •        •        . 

2,643       2 

1,763      2 

12,481 

Sundries  under  ten  tons 
Total  of  the  United  Kingdom   . 

250      0 

170      0 

1,360 

95,311       2 

69,013     12 

632,472 

Value. 

Silver  ore  from  British  mines  . 

200       7 
•     •         •     . 

£15,095     5     5 

1            ■          •                  •         • 

1 

53,651 

Total  of  silver      . 

■ 

•        • 

686,123 

Imparts  and  Exports  of  Lead,  Foreign  and  Colonial, 
Lead  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1862  and  two  previous  years. 


Quantities. 

1 

Declared  ralue. 

* 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1860 

1861 

1862 

rons. 
22,171 

tons. 
23,109 

tons. 
23,693 

£ 
468,435 

£ 
440,092 

£ 
460,586 

Exports  of  British  Lead  for  the  year  1862,  and  two  previous  years. 


Coontrlee  to  whleh  sent.' 

QuanUtiot. 

Declared  value. 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1860 

1861 

1862 

Russia 

France 

United  States 

China  and  Hong  Kong 

British  India 

Australia     . 

Other  countries    . 

Total 

tons. 
4,812 
1,116 
4,157 
6,171 
1,317 
1,615 
5,609 

tons. 
3,875 
665 
767 
5,644 
1,820 
1,493 
5,031 

tons. 
3,033 
518 
12,687 
9,728 
2,347 
1,593 
6,442 

£ 
109,622 

24,197 
88,531 

114,035 
31,799 
39.434 

135,681 

80,635 
13,889 
16,156 

122,788 
40,077 
33,347 

116,529 

£ 

62,847 

10,261 

259,947 

208,196 

51,921 

34,760 

142,658 

23,797 

'  19,295 

36,348 

543,299 

423,421 

770,590 

1 
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LEAD:   PATENTS. 

2.  France. 


A  laige  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  metal  between  Marseilles  and  the  a^oining  coast 
of  Spain.  The  latest  statement  we  can  find  of  this  trade  in  France,  is  for  1859,  when 
the  eight  principal  mines  produced  2,400,000  kilog.  of  dressed  ore.  The  exports  and 
imports  in  the  same  year  were  as  follows : 


Sardinian  States 
Spain 
Algiers 
Belgium 
Qermany 
Englana 
Other  countries 
Netherlands  . 


Imports, 

Ore. 

Lead. 

kilog.    17,983,849 

kflog. 

168,217 

2,040,069 

n 

33,447,682 

3,856,258 

ft 

1.961,118 

n 

655,833 

253,123 

»> 

201,659 

n 

887,262 

24,972 

tf 

320,341 

»> 

kilog. 

2,033,238 

kilog.  26,321,048 

37,512,573 

Erports. 

Ore. 

Lead. 

kilog.     1,537,740 

kilog. 

231,796 

»» 

1,094,302 

258,115 

n 

1,080.139 

»»              • 

tt 

7,597,242 

f»              •       • 

It 

1,014,618 

Spain    . 
The  Two  Sicilies 
Sardinian  States 
United  States 
Austria 

3.  Other  Countries. 

It  is  dii&cult  to  obtain  'accurate  statements  of  the  production  of  lead  in  many 
countries,  and  the  following  statement  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximative : 

toiM. 

United  States 20,000 

Prussia 16,000 

Austria 7,000 

Spain 60,000 

Italy 5,000» 

Busaia 350 

Sweden 40 

In  conclusion,  we  give  a  list  of  patents  which  hare  been  taken  out  for  improTO* 
ments  in  the  dressing,  smelting,  &c.,  of  lead  ores : 

Patents  for  Improvements  in  Preparing  Ores^  ^c. 


Date. 

Patentee. 

Object  of  Patent. 

1777 

1779 

1830 
1832 

1841 

1842 

and 

1844 

1849 

1852 
1860 

Thomas     • 
Boe   . 

Petherick  . 
Petherick  and 
Kingston 

Brunton    . 

Bowlandson 

Bichardson 

Goble      and 
Hemming 

Machine  for  stamping  slags. 

Calcining  galena  (and  other  sulphides),  in  kilns,  pmpa- 

ratoiy  to  dressing. 
An  apparatus  for  washing  ores. 
Further  improvements  on  the  apparatus  patented  in 

hist. 

Machinery  for  washing  and  dressing  ores. 

Bemoving  zinc  and  copper  from  lead  ores,  by  roasting 
and  washing  with  water  and  acid,  before  smelting 
for  lead. 

Boasting  galena  dead  before  smelling,  in  a  five-flat 
furnace,  the  ore  to  be  placed  at  first  in  the  highest 
or  coolest,  and  gradually  brought  to  the  heat  as  it 
loses  sulphur. 

Improved  stamps. 

•  There  were  also  10,iM>0  tons  of  ^aiena  exported  from  Italy  In  the  same  year.— T»  B« 
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Patents  for  Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Fwmaees, 


Date. 


1638 
1827 
1828 

1841 

1841 
1850 


1852 
1855 

1858 


Patentee. 


Wagoner  .     .     . 
Somers      .     . 
Bronton   .    .     . 

Merry  «... 

Welah  .... 
Parkes      .     .    . 


Richardson    .    . 
Jenkin      .    .    . 

Jenkin      .    .    . 


Object  of  Patent. 


Saving  of  fuel  by  improved  furnace. 

Furnace  formed  of  slag,  with  iron  pan  for  bottom. 

Calcining  furnace  with  revolving  bottom,  and  a  mechani- 
cal arrangement  for  stirring  the  ore. 

Applying  the  waste  heat  from  coke  ovens  to  smelting  of 
lead  or  other  ores. 

Splitting  the  draught  in  a  reverberatoiy. 

Revolving  apparatus  for  stirring  the  ore  while  being 
calcined  on  a  fixed  floor,  the  apparatus  being  made 
hollow  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air  to 
keep  it  cool. 

Small  blast-furnace  for  reduction  of  certain  lead-resi- 
dues, &C. 

Improvement  in  furnaces,  enabling  the  waste  heat  from 
a  smelting  hearth  to  be  employed,  when  desired,  in 
a  caldner. 

Further  improvements  on  the  above. 


1630 

Ramseye  .     .     . 

1687 
1697 

Clerk,  Brent,  and 

Clerk 
Lydall .         .     . 

1774 

Sanderson      .     . 

1803 

Clayfield  .     .     . 

1845 

Napier      .    .    . 

1858 

Phillips    .    .     . 

Patents  for  Improvements  in  the  Smelting  Process, 

**  To  make  separation  by  taking  off  the  second  scum  of 
all  such  metals  as  tin,  copper,  and  lead,  after  the 
dross  is  taken,  and  preserving  as  well  the  impure 
metal  as  the  pure." 

Treating  poor  argentiferous  and  auriferous  lead  ores. 

Improvements  in  desilrerising  lead  ores,  followed  by 
conversion  into  litharge  or  red  lead. 

Obtaining  from  argillaceous  matters  and  lead-slag,  &c. 
the  metal,  by  a  process  in  which  a  matt  of  sulphide 
of  iron  seems  to  have  been  produced. 

Separating  the  lead  from  arsenical  compounds  (oxidised), 
by  lime  and  coal. 

Decomposing  the  fused  ore  by  electricity  (lead  not 
specially  mentioned). 

Extracting  lead,  &c.  from  the  residue  left  in  distilling 
some  ores  of  zinc 


1632 
1676 

Jorden       .     .     . 
Hutchinson   .     . 

1678 

1090 
1847 

George,    Lord 

Grandison 
Hodges     .     .     . 
Parkes      .     .     . 

1849 

Young      .     .     . 

1852 

Richai^son    .     . 

1852 

Pattinson 

1854 

Cookson    .    .     . 

1856 

Pope    .... 

1859 

Bronac  and   De 
Herrypon 

Patents  for  Improvements  relating  to  the  Flvx,  Fud^  fc. 

Smelting  lead  and  other  ores  by  pit-coal,  peat,  or  turf. 

Improvements  in  smelting  lead  and  otlier  ores  with 
pit-coal. 

Substitution  of  pit-coal,  &c.  for  wood,  in  reverberatory 
furnaces. 

Same  claim  as  the  last. 

Treatment  of  galena  with  chloride  of  barium  or  calcium, 
mixed  with  carbon  and  iron. 

Addition  of  oxide  of  iron  to  coal  in  smelting  car- 
bonates of  lead  containing  silica,  galena,  and  lead 
slags,  antimonial  or  otherwise. 

Reduciiiff  the  oxides  fh>m  the  calcining  process  with 
alkali  and  coal. 

Reducing  the  residues  from  preparing  oxychloride  of 
lead  by  common  salt  and  granulatea  iron. 

Treatment  of  galena  with  "  alkali  or  neutral  salt  and 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  iron,"  employing  the  re- 
sulting sulphide  of  iron  to  obtain  sulphurous  acid. 

Employment  of  the  residue  from  distillation  of  Boghead 
coal  in  smelting  roasted  lead-ores. 

Employment  of  npongy  iron,  prepared  at  a  low 
temperature. 


Vol.  III. 
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Patents  for  Improvements  in,  Separating  Silver  from  Lead  or  Lead'Ores. 


Date. 


1788 


1838 


1835 


Patentee. 


Bemie 


•     •    • 


Object  of  Patent. 


1838 


1840 


1843 


1850 


1850 
1851 


Pattinson  .     . 
Michell     .     • 


Chisholm       and 
BellemoLS 


Todd    .... 


Neville 


•    •    • 


Gurlt    .... 


Parkes.    .    .    . 


1852 


1860 


Parkes 


Worslcy   ,    .    . 


Treatment  of  leads  by  partial  calcination  and  subse- 
quent fusion,  with  a  view  to  concentrate  the  silver 
in  the  nnoxidised  portion,  utilising  the  lithai^  in 
preparing  soda  from  common  Balt>  and  afterwards 
reducing  the  oxychloride  produced,  with  lime  or 
carbonate  of  lime  and  coal. 

The  well-known  process  for  separating  the  lead  by 
crystallisation. 

Fnsion  of  argentiferous  ores,  either  naturally  free  from 
sulphur,  or  freed  from  it  by  calcination,  with  a 
sulphide,  and  obtaining  the  silver  concentrated  in 
the  regulus. 

Conversion  of  the  alloy  into  litharge,  solution  of  the 
litharge  in  acetic  acid  or  acetate  of  lead,  for  mann- 
facture  of  white  lead,  the  silver  being  obtained  in 
the  undissolved  residue. 

Melting  the  ores,  and,  while  melted,  running  them  into 
a  lead-bath,  with  a  view  to  alloying  the  silver  with 
the  lead. 

Employment  of  a  bath  of  red-hot  lead  to  extract  silver 
from  copper. 

Treatment  of  argentiferous  sulphides  by  a  solution  of 
an  alkaline  chloride  in  conjunction  with  chloride  of 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  &c. 

Separation  of  the  silver  from  lead  by  addition  of  zinc, 
in  combination  with  which,  and  with  a  little  lead,  it 
rises  to  the  surface  and  is  skimmed  off.  Treatment 
of  this  alloy  by  a  sort  of  eliquation  to  remove  part 
of  the  lead ;  separation  of  the  zinc  from  the  remain- 
der by  distillation,  or  by  roasting  and  dissolving  out 
the  oxide  of  zinc  with  dilute  acids.  The  lead  and 
silver  to  be  then  cupelled  as  usual.  The  bulk  of 
desilverised  lead  to  be  freed  from  zinc  by  oxidation 
at  a  duU  red  heat  and  skimming. 

Application  of  the  process  by  zinc,  patented  by  him,  to 
the  separation  of  gold  from  leads.  Also  the  use  of 
lead  or  zinc  in  a  state  of  frision  as.  a  substitute  for 
mercury  in  extracting  silver  from  ores. 

Substituting,  in  Pattinson's  crystallising  process,  a  tap- 
hole  by  which  the  rich  alloy  is  run  off  through  a 
perforated  plate,  for  the  ladle  by  which  the  crystals 
are  ordinarily  removed. 


Patents  for  Improvements  in  Caleining  Hard  Lead^ 


1816 
1854 


1860 
1860 


Hall     .... 


Pontifex    and 
Glassford 


Warner    .    »    , 
Baker  .... 


Calcining  hard  leads  as  in  the  manufacture  of  red  lead, 
and  stopping  the  process  at  the  point  when  the 
remaining  lead  has  become  soft, 

1.  Employment  of  soda,  ash,  and  lime  in  "improving" 
hard  lead,  with  the  addition  of  nitre,  if  the  antimony 
exceed  3  per  cent. — 2.  Beduction  of  the  dross  to 
metal,  and  separation  of  the  lead  and  antimony,  by  a 
process  similar  to  Pattinson's  desilverising  method, 
where  the  antimony  does  not  exceed  15  per  cent. 
Or,  where  much  antimony  is  present,  washing  the 
dross,  treating  the  residue  with  acid  to  remove  lead, 
and  reducing  the  oxide  of  antimony. 

A  method  of  introducing  reagents,  as  nitre,  into  a 
charge  of  melted  lead,  by  enclosing  it  in  a  box. 

Use  of  alkaline  nitrates  or  chlorates,  hypochlorites  of 
alkalis  or  alkaline  earths,  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
bisulphate  of  potash  mixed  with  common  salt,  as 
oxidising  agents  in  improving.    And  distinguishes 
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Date. 


1861 


Fateotee. 


Zenner 


1823 


1825 
1841 


1843 
1846 

1848 


NeriUe 


•    • 


Broadmeadov    • 
Lejeune 


1848 
1848 


Be  Boiueois  .    . 
Watson     .    .    . 

Richardson    .    • 


lallie   .... 
Young  and  Young 


1850 


1850 


1854 
1856 


1857 


1858 
1859 
1861 


Kodham     and 
Hedley 


Bellfoid 


Chapin     .    .    . 
Atkinson  «    .    . 


Parry  .... 


Jenkins     •    •    . 

Courage    •    • 

Smith    and 
I      Bennetts 


Object  of  Patent. 


this  from  similar  applications  of  the  above,  as  being 
effected  in  a  crucible. 
Use  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  fluorine, 
either  uncombined  or  in  a  state  of  combination,  and 
whether  pure  or  mixed  with  air  or  other  gases. 

Condensation  of  Lead  Fumes, 

Conreying  the  fumes  by  a  fan-blast  into  chambers, 
which  may  be  kept  cool  by  covering  the  upper  part 
with  water,  or  into  which  fluids  may  be  showered. 

Not  admitting  of  description  apart  from  drawings. 

"The  principles  which  I  apply  are:— 1.  The  passage 
under  water  of  vapour  separated  or  mixed  with  the 
smoke  of  flre-places.— 2.  The  use  of  a  vapour-spout 
as  a  means  of  suction.— 3.  The  action  of  currents  on 
each  other  and  on  the  surrounding  air. — 4.  A  close  fur- 
nace for  the  operations  of  roasting,  boiling,  sublima- 
ting, gassification,  &c. — 5.  The  decomposition  of  sul- 
phurous acid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. — 6.  Afumace 
with  winding  chimneys,  alternately  shut  and  open." 

Passing  the  gases  through  a  series  of  chambers,  and 
finally  forcing  through  water. 

A  partitioned  chamber  in  which  the  Aimes  are  drawn 
through  water,  by  the  draught  created  by  a  pecu- 
liarly arranged  steam-jet. 

Injection  of  steam  into  flue  between  furnace  and  chim- 
ney, the  fumes  to  pass  afterwards  into  a  chamber 
where  they  meet  a  shower  of  water,  further  divided 
by  falling  on  broken  bricks,  coke,  &c.,  the  process 
being  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  a  steam-jet,  as  de- 
scribed by  Watson. 

Certain  arrangements  for  distributing  condensing  liquid 
.    in  showers  by  means  of  centrifugal  force,  &c 

An  arrangement  for  creating  a  regulated  draught, 
bringing  the  particles  in  contact  with  the  suiiace  of 
a  vessel  of  water,  afterwards  injecting  steam,  if 
necessary ;  the  steam  and  particles  pass  through  a 
series  of  chambers,  and  are  finally  discharged  imder 
the  fire-grate. 

An  arrangement  of  revolving  fans  and  blades  in  con- 
junction with  a  stream  or  streams  of  water  to  wash 
the  fumes,  and  pits  or  hollows  to  receive  and  collect 
the  sediment. 

Passing  the  gases  through  showers  of  purifying  liquids 
produced  by  means  of  revolving  agitators  armed 
with  brushes. 

Action  of  jets  or  showers  of  water  on  smoke,  &c. 

Fans  working  in  connection  with  a  cistern  partly  filled 
with  water,  and  divided  by  perforated  floors  or 
wire-gauze  partitions. 

Use  of  perforated  disks,  &c.,  which  are  either  alternately 
immersed  in  and  withdrawn  from  a  fluid,  so  pre- 
senting it  in  a  film  to  the  gases,  or,  being  perma- 
nently immersed,  serve  to  promote  its  contact  with 
the  fGmes  as  the  liitter  are  forced  through. 

Condensing  lead  fume  by  causing  it  to  come  in  contact 
with  water  before  reaching  the  chimney. 

Steam  thrown  into  fine,  also  raising  the  steam  by 
placing  water-tanks  in  flues. 

Emplo^ng  a  fan  to  force  the  smoke,  &c.,  through  a 
series  of  chambers. 


N.B. — ^Many  of  these  patents  are  intended,  not  only  for  lead  fume,  but  for  analogous 
fubstancefl  and  purposes  generally. 
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Other  Patents  relating  to  Lead, 


Dale. 

Patentee. 

Object  of  Patent. 

1839 

Pattinson      and 
Losh 

Dissolving  galena  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  predpitatiDg 
oxide  of  lead  by  an  alkaline  earth ;  the  oxide  to  be 
smelted  in  the  nsoal  way. 

1847 

Johnson    ,    .    . 

Extraction  of  lead  from  cupel-bottoms  by  acetic  add  or 

1848 

Parkes.    .    .    . 

caustic  potash. 
Coating  iron  and  steel  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  anti- 

1852 

Kichardi^on   .     . 

mony,  or  lead,  antimony,  and  tin. 
Extinction  of  the  lead  from  "improving"  oxides  by 

1859 

Emenon  .    .    . 

acetic  add  or  nitric  acid,  the  oxide  of  antimony 
bdng  left. 
Decomposition  of  mendipite,  oxysalts  of  lead,  &c.,  by 
caustic  alkali,  to  produce  an  oxide  for  acetate  of 
lead  manufacture. 

T.  R 
AZJbOTS  OF.    Lead  forms  alloys  with  several  metals  by  simple  fusion, 
and  many  of  these  alloys  are  definite  chemical  compounds,  which  produce  mechanical 
mixtures  when  fused  with  either  of  the  constituents  in  excess.    This  latter  fact  has 
given  rise  to'  the  metallurgical  operation  oi  eliquation. 

1.  With  Antimony.— Lead  alloys  itself  with  this  Metal  in  several  proportions, 
and  the  alloys  are  harder,  more  tender,  and  oxidise  more  easily  than  lead. 

The  characteristic  action  of  the  antimony  is  to  render  the  alloy  more  fusible,  as 
well  as  harder  than  either  metal. 

An  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  metals  is  porous  and  brittle :  2  pts.  of  antimony 
with  1  pt.  of  lead  produce  a  very  hard  alloy,  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  and 
used  to  make  the  keys  of  wind  instruments ;  3  pts.,  and  even  4  pts.  of  antimony  to 
1  pt.  of  lead  produces  a  hard  but  malleable  alloy. 

An  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony  is  used  in  maHng  twe-metal,  a  little  zinc  being  some- 
times added.  Some  type-founders  add  ^  pt.  of  tin,  but  this  addition  is  only  suit^blo 
for  stereotype  plates.    The  plate  on  which  music  is  printed  is  composed  of: 

Tin 12  pts. 

Lead 7   pts. 

Antimony 1   pt 

The  ordinary  composition  of  type-metal  is : 

Lead '83   pts. 

Antimony 17   pts. 

When  this  alloy  is  heated  in  the  air,  the  antimony  is  oxidised  more  rapidly,  and  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  the  lead,  but  the  oxide  which  is  obtained  always  tcontains  a 
large  percentage  of  oxide  of  lead. 

Emery  wheds  and  grinding  tools  for  the  lapidary  are  formed  of  an  alloy  of  antimony 
and  lead. 

Mr.  Jas.  Nasmyth  has  suggested  the  use  of  lead  as  a  substitute  for  all  works  of  art 
hitherto  executed  in  bronze  or  marble.  He  states  that  the  addition  of  5  per  cent,  of 
antimony  gives  it  not  only  hardness,  but  greater  capability  to  run  into  the  most  delicate 
parts  of  the  work. 

An  alloy  of  this  description,  analysed  by  Karsten,  and  corresponding  with  the  for- 
mula Pb'^Sb,  or  Ppb*Sb,was  found  on  the  hearth  of  «  smelting  furnace  at  the  Mulder 
Works: 


Lead          ..... 

9010 

Antimony 

6-48 

Zinc 

1-42 

Cadmium 

1-60 

Silver 

0-24 

Nickel,  arsenic,  and  sulphur 

traces 

99-74 

2.  With  Arsenic. —The  presence  of  this  substance  renders  lead  brittle,  greyish 
white,  and  very  fusible.  The  application  of  heat  expels  a  portion  of  the  arsenic,  but 
the  remiiinder  resists  the  highest  temperature. 

Tins  alloy  constitutes  the  metal  of  which  shot  are  cast,  40  lbs.  of  metallic  arsenic 
being  mixed  with  20  cwt  of  lead. 
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It  also  exists  natire  at  Clatisthal  in  the  Hartz,  and  is  composed  of: 

Lead 67*63 

Arsenic 24'19 

Apsenical  Pyrites  .        .        ,  4*41 

Iron 2*26 

Sulphur 0*64 

Cobalt 0-97 
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3.  With  Bismuth. — ^This  metal  unites  with  lead  in  all  proportions,  with  condensa- 
tion. Some  of  the  alloys  are  more  malleable  than  lead,  but  the  malleability  diminishes 
as  soon  as  the  quantity  of  bismuth  equals  that  of  the  lead. 

When  3  at  lead  are  united  to  2  at.  bismuth,  the  mixture  has  only  one  solidifying 

g)int,  Tiz.  129^  C,  but  in  Pb'Bi,  this  point  is  146°  C. ;  in  PbBi  it  is  143<>,  and  witli 
b'Bi  the  temperature  is  between  163^  and  171°. 

The  influence  of  the  bismuth  in  these  alloys  is  seen  fipom  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  numbers  in  the  first  and  second  columns  indicate  parts  by  weight : 


Alloy. 

Propertiet. 

Lead. 

Bismuth. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

3 

8 

Brittle  laminar  fracture;  colour  of  bismuth;  does  not  ex- 
pand on  cooling. 

Fracture  crystalline  and  coarse-grained;  does  not  per- 
ceptibly expand  on  solidifying. 

Fracture  laminar;  expands  slighUy  on  eoc^ing. 

Coarsely  laminar;  cobur  of  antimony ;  expands  on  cooling. 

These  alloys  hare  no  special  application  in  the  arts,  but  they  are  used  to  adult«rato 
mercury.  An  alloy  of  1  pt.  lead,  1  pt.  bismuth,  and  3  pts.  mercuir,  is  really  an 
amalgam  which  is  sufficiently  fluid  to  pass  through  chamois  leather.  The  pure  mer- 
-Miry  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  adulterated  by  the  property  of  the  former,  when 
poured  on  a  level  surface,  to  run  together  into  one  mass,  while  the  latter  has  no  such 
tendency. 

An  amalgam  of  2  pts.  bismuth,  4  pts.  lead,  and  1  pt.  mercury,  is  solid  in  the  cold, 
but  when  pieces  of  it  are  rubbed  together,  they  immediately  melt 

Lead  and  bismuth  occur  associated  in  nature^  zn  the  mineral  KobeUite,  already  described 
(p.  448). 

4.  With  Bismuth  and  Antimony. — When  antimony  is  added  to  the  previous 
aUoy  in  quantity  equal  to  the  bismuth,  a  metal  is  obtained  which  expands  on  cool- 
ing. Advantage  is  taken  of  this  in  casting  stereotype  plates.  This  alloy  has  tho 
following  composition,  according  to  Mackenzie : 

Lead 9       or       70 

Antimony 2        „        15 

Bismuth      ......        2       „        15 

100 

6.  With  Chromiura.->The  alloy  which  contains  0*25  of  chromium  is  fusible  st 
150^  C,  ashy-grey^  but  whiter  than  lead.  It  can  be  hammered  into  thin  sheets,  which 
are  very  brittla    Nitric  acid  dissolves  the  lead  without  attacking  the  chromium. 

6.  With  Copper. — ^The  alloys  of  lead  and  copper  are  difficult  to  prepare  and  to  pre- 
serve at  a  high  temperature.  The  copper  must  be  introduced  mto  a  bath  of  lead 
heated  above  redness,  and  the  alloy  rapidly  cooled;  even  then  some  portions  are. 
reddish-coloured,  indicating  the  commencement  of  a  disunion  of  the  elements.  If  tho 
alloy  is  heated  to  the  melting  point  of  lead,  the  latter  abandons  the  copper,  which  is 
left  in  the  form  of  a  porous  mass. 

The  process  of  eliquation  is  founded  upon  this  fact,  and  as  the  silver  present  in  the 
copper  has  a  great  amnity  for  the  lead,  the  latter  carries  off  the  silver,  which  is  sepa- 
rated in  the  manner  already  described  ^ii.  32). 

In  smelting  sulphide  of  copper  containing  sulphide  of  lead,  the  latter  metal  passes 
off  in  great  measure  in  the  scoriae  in  the  first  operations,  but  is  found  in  the  copper 
of  the  subsequent  treatment. 
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There  would  appear  to  be  two  alloys  of  these  metabi,  one  containing  more  copper, 
and  melting  at  a  higher  point  than  the  other,  which  contains  more  lead. 

Small  quantities  of  lead  diminish  the  ductility  of  copper  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  at  a  red  heat.  Ck>pper  containing  even  0-1  per  cent  of  lead,  may  still  be  used  for 
ordinary  purposes,  but  it  cannot  be  formed  into  thin  sheets  or  wire. 

The  alloy  of  4  pts.  of  lead  to  1  pt.  of  copper  is  employed  for  casting  large  morable 
types. 

7.  With  Manganese. — ^When  a  mixture  of  892  pts.  of  protoxide  of  manganese  and 
2789  pts.  of  litharge  are  heated  with  a  little  charcoal  in  a  charcoal-lined  crucible,  a 
homogeneous,  compact,  and  ductile  alloy  is  obtained,  which  can  be  rolled  into  thin 
sheets  of  great  lustre. 

8.  With  Mercury.— This  metal  is  easily  alloyed  with  lead,  either  hj  introducing 
the  former  into  the  latter  in  a  melted  state,  or  by  triturating  lead  filings  with  the 
mercury. 

The  amaJgam  possesses  a  brilliant  white  colour,  and  still  remains  liquid  even 
with  as  much  as  33  per  cent,  of  lead,  but  it  soils  thn  fingers.  The  amalgam  of  equal 
parts  can  be  crystallised,  and  a  piece  of  lead  plunged  into  this  amalgam  is  found 
covered  with  crystals  when  it  is  withdrawn. 

The  amalgam  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  either  of  the  metals,  owing  to  the 
contraction  which  they  undergo  in  combining. 

The  presence  of  0*0002  to  0-00025  of  lead  improves  the  mercury  for  use  in  barome- 
ters and  thermometers,  as  the  latter  metal  has  then  not  so  great  a  tendency  to  form 
globules  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  glass. 

9.  With  Mercury  and  Antimony.^Wetterstedt  has  found  that  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  mercury  to  the  alloy  of  antimony  and  lead  removes  the  tendency 
of  this  metal  to  oxidation.  He  has  proposed  to  use  the  triple  aUoy  as  a  sheathing  for 
ships.  It  is  composed  of  94*4  per  cent,  lead,  4*3  antimony,  and  1*3  mercury,  and  is 
said  not  to  be  so  rapidly  encrusted  with  barnacles,  &c.  as  copper  sheathing. 

10.  With  Potassium  and  Sodium. — The  alloys  of  lead  with  these  metals  are 
formed  when  a  reducing  alkaline  flux  is  fused  with  oxide  of  lead,  as  first  noticed  by 
Vauquelin ;  and  SeruUas  has  described  the  properties  of  one  of  these  alloys,  obtained 
when  100  pts.  of  litharge  are  strongly  heated  with  60  pts.  of  cream  of  tartar.  The 
alloys  can  also  be  prepared  directly ;  that  containing  26  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of 
potassium  is  brittle,  with  a  coarse-grained  fracture.  A  similar  alloy  with  sodium  is 
bluish  and  malleable,  but  that  with  one-third  of  sodium  is  brittle.  These  alloys, 
distilled  with  the  iodides  of  ethyl,  methyl,  &c.,  yield  the  lead-compounds  of  the  alcohol- 
radicles.     (See  Lbad-badiclbs,  Oboanic,  p.  560.) 

1 1 .  With  T  i  n. — Lead  may  be  fused  with  this  metal  in  all  proportions,  but  the  density 
of  the  resulting  mixtures  does  not  correspond  with  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two 
metals.   The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  Kupffer's  experiments: — 


Composition  of  the 

Speciftc  Gravity. 

Melting 
^  Point. 

Alloys. 

Found. 

Calculated. 

Difference. 

Lead,  pure 
Tin,  pure 
SnPpb* 
SnPpb* 
SnPpb«       . 
SnPpb^ 
PpbSn«       . 
PpbSn«       , 
PpbSn*       . 
PpbSn*       . 
PpbSn*       , 

1 

11*3803 

7*2911 

9-4263 

10-0782 

10-3868 

10-6561 

8-7464 

8-2914 

8-1730 

8-0279 

7-9210 

•     * 

9-4366 

10-0936 

10-4122 

10-6002 

8-7618 

8-3983 

81616 

8-0372 

7-9626 

•     ■ 

0*0103 
0-0164 
0-0264 
00431 
0-0064 
0*0069 
0-0096 
0-0093 
00116 

3350 

230 

241 

239 

196 
186 
189 
194 

The  lead,  so  soft  in  itself,  has  the  singular  propertv  of  increasing  the  hardness  of 
the  tin :  it  slightly  darkens  the  colour,  gives  a  grained  fracture,  and  causes  the  pecu- 
liar creaking  sound,  produced  on  bending  tin,  to  disappear. 

The  alloys  of  lead  and  tin  are  distinguished  by  the  facility  with  which  they  ignite 
and  burn.  The  alloy  of  4  or  6  pts.  of  lead  and  1  pt.  tin  burns  like  charcoal  at  a  red 
heat,  the  combustion  continuing  like  that  of  an  inferior  peat^  with  the  formation  of 


•  Sn  =  118  :  Ppb  =  207. 
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cauliflower  excrescences.  This  action  appears  to  be  due  to  the  affinity  which  exists 
between  the  two  oxides.  The  oxides  so  formed,  when  fused  either  alone  or  with  silica 
and  an  alkali,  produce  a  white  opaque  enamel  used  for  dial-plates,  &c,  and  also  in 
earthenware. 

The  solders  used  bj  plumbers  vair  much  in  composition,  but  there  are  three  com- 
monly known  as^n^  solder,  composed  of  2  pts.  of  tin  and  1  pt.  of  lead ;  common  solder, 
containing  equal  pts.  of  each  metal ;  and  coarse  solder ,  composed  of  2  pts.  of  lead  to 
1  pt  of  tin.  Tomlinson  gives  the  following  table  of  the  composition  of  these  alloys 
and  their  melting  points: — 


TlD.       Lead.    Bfeltln^  Foiut. 


No.  1. 

25 

6580 

„  2. 

10 

641 

II  3. 

o 

511 

»  4. 

3 

482 

„  6. 

2 

441 

•t  6. 

1 

870 

No. 
»» 


Tin.        Lead.   Melting  Point. 


»i 


»> 


II 


7. 

1* 

334° 

8. 

2 

840 

9. 

3 

356 

10. 

4 

365 

11. 

5 

378 

12. 


6 


381 


No.  5  is  also  called  plumber's  sealed  solder^  which  is  assayed  in  the  same  way  as 
pewter,  and  then  stamped  by  the  officer  of  the  Plumbers'  Company.  No.  8  is  used  for 
soldering  cast  iron  and  steel,  sal-ammoniac  or  common  resin  being  used  as  flux. 
This  alloy  is  also  used  for  tinned  iron,  with  chloride  of  zinc  or  resin  as  the 
flux.  Gt)ld  and  silver  are  also  soldered  with  No.  8,  and  Venice  turpentine  for  a  flux. 
The  same  alloy  is  used  with  copper,  brass,  gilding  metal,  gun  metal,  &c.,  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  resin  as  the  flux ;  with  zinc,  and  chloride  of  zinc  as  flux; 
with  lead  and  tin  pipes,  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  oil  and  resin  as  flux ;  with  Britannia 
metad,  and  chloride  of  zinc  or  resin  as  flux.  The  alloys  4  to  8  are  used  for  ordinary 
plumber's  work,  with  tallow  as  flux. 

Peu'^  is  another  alloy  of  these  metals,  and  the  trade  in  tlus  article  is  so  important 
in  this  country,  that  the  pcwterers  have  formed  an  incorporated  company  ever  since 
1474. 

Common  pewter  is  composed  of  80  pts.  of  lead  and  20  pts  of  tin,  but  other  metals 
are  sometimes  added,  such  as  copper,  antimony,  and  zinc.  The  manufacturers  of 
pewter  state  that  a  better  pewter  is  obtained  by  working  up  old  pewter  with  iresh 
lUCTedients. 

Holtzapfel  gives  the  following  account  of  these  alloys: — "Some pewters  are  now 
made  as  nearly  as  common  as  that  of  equal  parts  of  the  metals :  when  cast  they  are 
black,  shining,  and  soft ;  when  turned,  dark  and  bluish.  Other  pewters  only  contain 
J  or  J  of  lead ;  these,  when  cast,  are  white,  without  gloss,  and  hard ;  such  are  pro- 
nounced very  good  metal,  and  are  but  little  darker  than  tin.  The  French  legislature 
sanctions  the  employment  of  18  per  cent,  of  lead  with  82*  per  cent,  of  tin,  as  quite 
harmless  in  vesseb  for  wine  and  vinegar.  The  flnest  pewter,  frequently  called  tin  and 
temper,  consists  mostly  of  tin,  with  a  very  little  copper,  which  makes  it  hard  and 
somewhat  sonorous,  but  the  pewter  becomes  brown-coloured  when  the  copper  is  in 
excess.  The  copper  is  melted,  and  twice  its  weight  of  tin  is  added  to  it,  and  from 
about  J  to  7lbs.  of  this  alloy,  or  the  temper,  are  added  to  every  block  of  tin  weighing 
from  360  to  390lbs.  Antimony  is  said  to  harden  tin,  and  to  preserve  a  more  silvery 
colour,  but  is  little  used  in  pewter.  Zinc  is  employed  to  cleanse  the  metal,  rather  than 
as  an  ingredient  Some  stir  the  fluid  pewter  with  a  thin  strip,  half  zinc  and  half  tin; 
others  a&ow  a  small  lump  of  zinc  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  metal,  while  they 
are  casting,  to  lessen  the  oxidation." 

Mate  pewter  is  the  hardest,  and  is  used  for  making  plates  and  dishes.  The  pewter 
called  trifie  is  used  for  beer- pots,  and  ley  for  the  larger  wine  m«>asures. 

Pewter  wares  are  formed  either  by  hammering  or  by  casting,  plates  and  dishes  being 
hammered,  while  measures  and  spoons  are  cast.  Pewter  is  also  made  in  the  form  of 
sheets  for  engraving  cheap  music,  the  softness  of  the  metal  allowing  the  notes  to  be 
formed  by  means  of  pun<mes,  instead  of  engraving  with  a  burin. 

Lapidaries,  jewellers,  and  watchmakers  use  laps  and  polishers  of  pewter. 

Although  lead  is  so  poisonous  a  metal,  it  can  be  employed  in  domestic  utensils, 
when  alloyed  with  tin,  which  would  appear  to  neutralise  this  action  of  the  lead.  In 
an  alloy  of  3  pts.  of  lead  and  1  pt.  of  tin,  Proust  and  other  chemists  have  found  that 
vinegar  dissolves  out  nothing  but  the  tin ;  but  for  domestic  utensils,  Vauquelin  has 
shown  that  the  lead  ought  not  to  exceed  17  or  18  per  cent.  An  alloy  of  3  pts.  of  lead 
and  5  pts.  of  tin  is  used  for  tinning  certain  articles  of  copper. 

The  brilliants  of  Fahlitn  are  made  with  an  alloy  of  19  pts.  of  lead  and  29  pts.  of 
tin,  which  are  fused  together  and  allowed  to  cool  for  a  short  time.  At  this  point  the 
alloy  adheres  to  a  glass  tube  cut  into  fiicets,  on  which  it  is  allowed  to  soLdify,  and 
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from  which  it  can  afterwards  be  easily  removed.    A  lens  plunged  into  this  alloy  forms 
a  brilliant  mirror. 

These  alloys  form  superior  baths  in  which  to  temper  yarions  articles  of  steel ;  the 
following  table  contains  all  the  information  on  the  subject : — 


Alloy. 

Temperature. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

C. 

F. 

14 

8 

213-40 

415-4<5 

15 

8 

221 

429-8 

16 

8 

225 

437 

17 

8 

240 

464 

28 

8 

257 

494-6 

38 

8 

262 

503-6 

60 

8 

275 

627 

96 

8 

284 

543-2 

100 

8 

289 

552-2 

Objects  to  be  tempered. 


Lancets. 

Other  surgical  instruments. 
Kazors. 

Penknives,  scalpels,  cold-chisels. 
Shears,  gardeners'  tools. 
Hatchets,  axes,  planes,  dressmakers'  scissors. 
Table-knives,  large  scissors. 
Swords,  watch-springs,  &c. 
Strong    springs,    poniards,    augers,    small 
saws,  &c 


For  higher  temperatures  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  baths. 

Alloys  of  lead  and  tin  are  also  employed  in  making  anatomical  injections. 

12.  With  Tin  and  Bismuth. — These  ternary  compounds  are  well  known  under 
the  name  of  fusible  alloys.  They  melt  at  low  temperatures,  some  even  below  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.  This  is  one  cause  why  they  are  so  rarely  obtained  in  a  perfectly 
homc^eneous  condition. 

There  are  several  of  these  alloys  known  by  the  name  of  the  first  observer ;  thus,  the 
following  all  melt  below  the  boiling  point  of  water: 


Observer, 
Homberg. 
Bose 

Newton    . 
Lichtenberg 
Krafft      . 


Lead. 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 


Bismuth. 
1 
2 
8 
5 
5 


Tin. 
1 
I 
3 
3 
1 


Melting  point. 
12200  C. 
93-75 
94*44 

104-00 


In  whatever  proportions  the  three  metals  are  mixed,  they  exhibit  one  fixed  solidifying 
point,  at  98°  C,  and  two  higher  points  which  are  variable. 

When  120  lbs.  of  an  alloy,  consisting  of  3  pts.  tin,  2  lead,  and  5  bismuth,  are  melted, 
they  yield,  on  cooling,  tolerably  definite  crystals,  which  melt  below  100°  C.,  and  con- 
tain nearly  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  three  metals^  or  15*76  per  cent,  tin,  26*56 
lead,  and  57*68  bismuth. 

The  melting  point  of  fusible  metal  is  raised  by  the  addition  of  potassium. 

This  alloy  presents  many  anomalies  in  its  dilatation  and  contraction ;  thns,  at  a 
temperature  from  zero  up  to  35°  C,  the  volume  increases  in  the  proportion  of 
100  :  100-83,  and  it  diminishes  up  to  56°  C.  in  the  ratio  of  100*83  :  99*13,  which  is  its 
point  of  greatest  density;  it  then  begins  to  expand.  It  is  remarkable  that  its 
maximum  volume,  reached  at  35°  C.  is  the  same  as  that  which  it  possesses  at  95°  C, 
which  is  the  melting  point  of  Hose's  alloy. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  melting  point  of  these  alloys  except  by  experiment ; 
thus,  in  Newton's  fusible  metal,  which  melts  between  198°  and  200°  F.,  the  theoretical 
point  ought  to  be  520°,  as  shown  by  the  calculation, 


8Bi  X  500°  4-  5Pb  x  600  4-  3Sn  x  442 

16 


=     620^  F. 


The  following  table  contains  the  melting  points  of  various  alloys  of  these  three 
metals: 


Bismuth. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Melting  point. 

Bismuth. 

L(>ad. 

Tin. 

Melting  point 

8 

12 

8 

130*90°  C. 

8 

8 

8 

122*10°C. 

8 

5 

3 

94*44 

8 

10 

8 

127-60 

8 

6 

3 

97.78 

8 

16 

8 

147-40 

8 

8 

3 

109*64 

8 

16 

10 

149*60 

8 

8 

4 

112  20 

8 

16 

12 

141*90 

8 

8 

6 

11605 

8 

16 

14 

139-70 
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Bianuth. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Melting  Point. 

BUmuth. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Melting  Point. 

8 

16 

16 

140-80O  C. 

8 

28 

24 

16300O  C. 

8 

16 

18 

14410 

8 

30 

24 

170-60 

8 

16 

20 

147-40 

8 

32 

24 

17600 

8 

16 

22 

lo2-80 

8 

32 

28 

166-00 

8 

16 

24 

16400 

8 

32 

30 

163-90 

8 

18 

24 

162-90 

8 

32 

32 

168-40 

8 

20 

24 

161-90 

8 

32 

34 

157-30 

8 

22 

24 

161-80 

8 

32 

36 

158-40 

8 

24 

24 

162-90 

8 

32 

38 

169-50 

8 

26 

24 

168-40 

8 

82 

40 

160-60 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  tin-,  which  melts  below  the  fusing  points  of  both  lejid  and 
bismuth,  should  raise  the  melting  point  of  these  alloys. 

These  alloys  are  of  great  value  in  regulating  the  tempering  of  delicate  articles  of 
cutlery.  They  are  also  used  for  taking  impressions  of  medals,  bas-reliefs,  and  on 
the  Continent  for  producing  casts  of  metals  by  the  clichi  process.  They  can  also  bo 
employed  to  take  casts  from  the  surface  of  wood  and  embossed  paper.  Beautiful 
casts  of  the  internal  ear,  showing  the  complexities  of  its  bony  cavities,  have  been  mado 
with  them ;  also  cake-moulds  for  the  manufacture  of  toilet  soaps. 

Two  of  t^ese  alloys  are  well  known  in  this  country  under  the  names  of  Britannia 
metal  and  Queen^s  metal.  The  former  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  brass,  tin,  anti- 
mony and  bismuth ;  the  latter  of  1  part  each  of  antimony,  lead  and  bismuth,  with 
9  parts  of  tin.    Both  are  used  for  making  teapots,  spoons,  &c 

A  safer  and  better  alloy  is  said  to  be  made  by  adding  to  100  pts.  of  French  pewter, 
6  pts.  antimony  and  5  pts.  brass,  to  harden  it. 

In  Birmingham,  teapots,  milk-jugs,  &c.  are  made  into  form  by  a  process  called 
spinning^  which  consists  in  bringing  the  sheet  of  pewter  against  a  rapidly  revolving 
tool,  by  which,  with  a  little  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  it  is  gradually 
fashioned. 

13.  With  Tin  and  Mercury  and  Bismuth. — The  addition  of  menmry  to  the 
three  metals  forming  the  previous  alloys  renders  them  much  more  fiisible,  and  com- 
municates some  new  properties. 

D'Arcet's  alloy,  similar  to  Newton*s»  when  amalgamated  with  mercury,  melts  at  46°  C. 
This  alloy  or  amalgam  is  specially  valuable  in  making  anatomical  preparations.  It  is 
introduced  into  the  parts  of  the  body  in  the  liquid  state,  and  allowed  to  solidify.  The 
flesh  and  other  animal  matters  are  afterwards  dissolved  and  removed  by  a  strong 
solution  of  potash. 

The  interior  of  glass  tubes,  globes,  &c.  are  tinned  by  means  of  this  amalgam,  which 
is  poured  into  the  vessel  by  means  of  a  funnel,  in  the  liquid  state,  and  genUy  a^tated. 
The  surplus  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  Glass  of  different 
colours  is  employed,  and  objects  of  great  beauty  are  thus  easUv  prepared. 

The  best  compound  is  composed  of:  1  pt.  lead,  1  tin,  2  bismuth,  and  10  mercury. 
The  first  three  are  fused  together,  and  then  the  mercury  is  added. 

14.  With  Tin  and  Copper. — ^An  alloy  of  these  metals  was  used  by  tlie  Romans  for 
casting  statues,  &c.  It  was  formed  of  67'12  per  cent  natural  bronze,  22*37  old  bronze, 
6*25  tin,  and  6*26  lead. 

Bronze  is  made  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  some  manufacturers  add  a  little  lead, 
and  in  the  analyses  of  several  ancient  coins  by  FhiUips,  lead  appears  to  have  been  an 
important  constituent.    (See  Table,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.) 

When  lead  is  mixed  with  copper  in  the  proportion  to  6  to  1,  ordinary  pot-metal  is 
formed,  called  dry  pot-Tnetalf  a  quality  which  is  characteristic  of  these  alloys. 

British  bell-mital  consists  of  6*6  per  cent,  zinc,  10*1  tin,  4*3  lead,  and  80'0 
copper. 

Biddery  toare  is  made  in  India  by  combining  2  pts.  of  tin,  4  pts.  lead,  and  16  pts. 
copper,  and  is  afterwards  melted  in  the  proportion  of  3  pts.  to  16  pts.  of  zinc 

The  other  alloys  of  copper  to  which  small  quantities  of  lead  are  added  are  described 
in  another  part  of  this  dictionaiy. 

16.  With  Zinc. — This  metal  communicates  hardness  to  lead,  and  the  property  of 
K>ceiving  a  fine  polish,  without  diminishing  the  malleability.  The  two  metals  may  be 
fused  in  any  proportion,  but  the  alloys  are  all  decomposed  at  a  white  heat,  the  zinc 
being  volatilised,  and  carrying;  off  with  it  large  quantities  of  the  lead. 

The  presence  of  lead  in  zinc,  however,  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  latter  metal 
when  nnlod  into  sheets,  diminishing  its  elasticity  and  probably  its  tenacity. 

When  equal  quantities  of  lead,  zinc  and  bismuth  are  fused,  an  alloy  is  obtained  which 
molts  in  boiling  water. 
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KSAs,  AKTxwoirioa  or.    <Se«  p.  S3%.) 

tiKAS,  AXSEWIDB  Of.     (See  p.  532. ) 

KKAD,  BXOHIDJi  OT,  Pbllr  or  Ppbltr',  U  obUined  bj  the  same  processes  as 
the  chloride,  which  it  resembles  in  cr^'slulhoe  form.  It  is  somewhat  lesa  soluble  in 
wuler,  uQd  melt«  out  of  contact  with  air,  at  about  the  some  temperature  as  the  chlo- 
ride, to  u  H-hilo  homy  muse.  By  fusion,  in  contitct  with  the  air,  it  is  conrrrliid  into  a 
basic  bromide  or  oijbromide.  It  unites  with  the  bromldeH  of  potassiuni  and  sodium, 
forming  crj-BtalUae  double  ealts,  which,  bowerec,  are  decomposed  by  wt 


■  o/  Uad,  PbBr.CHTbO',  i 


''     Ppb"|iJr' 

is  obtained  like  the  correapondiDg  chlorine-compound  (p.  £30),  which  it  resembles  in  its 
properties  and  reactions.  (Cariun.) 

KBAD,  ■KOaSOCASaOWATB  OT.  An  jnsolnble  compound,  produced  by 
boiling  together  equivalent  quantities  of  bromide  and  carbonate  of  lead.  It  fuses 
peadilj,  and  when  further  heated  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and  leaves  an  oiy- 
bromide  uf  laad. 

A  bromoyhoaphatt  and  bromophoaphite  of  lead  may  be  formed  in  lile  msJiiier. 
UBAB.  CBKOBI9B  Ol*.  PbCl  or  PpbCl*.  Magiiterium  plumbt,  sometimes 
called  Hvm-Uad. — Lead  unites  but  slowly  with  chlorine,  the  combination  not  being 
attended  with  visible  combastion  ;  it  is  also  but  slowly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  only  when  in  contact  with  the  air;  on  the  application  of  heat,  it  dissolvce  slowly, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  chloride  is  prepared  by  boiiing  the  protraide,  or 
carbonate,  or  sulphide  of  lead,  with  water,  into  which  hydrocliloHc  acid  is  dropped  as  long 
as  the  resulting  chloride  of  lead  continues  to  dissolve,  or  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
or  chloride  of  sodium  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  lead-sail.  Chloride  of  lead  has 
also  been  found,  as  a  natumi  product,  caUcd  cotunnite,  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
after  the  eruption  of  1822,  miied  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  chloride  and 
fcolphate  of  copper.  This  native  chloride  occurs  in  trimetric  crvstsls,  in  which 
wF  :  »P  -  99=  ie";  oP  :  Pn  -  149°  U';  and  the  ratio  of  th^  principal  aiis, 
brachydiagonal  and  macrodiagoiial,  is  as  0'S953  :  1  :  1'1863,  The  observed  planes 
are  nP,  ccfto ,  cb&»  SP<s  ,  f'z. .  Also  aciculor  crystals.  It  is  soft  enough  to  be 
ecralcbed  by  the  niul,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  d'23B.  Lustre  adamantine,  inclin- 
ing l«  silky  or  pearly.     Colour  white.    Streak  white.     (Dana.  ii.  97.} 

Chloride  of  lead  dissolves  in  136  pts.  of  cold  water,  in  less  Chan  30  pts.  of  boiling 
water,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in  long,  flat,  needle-shaped  crystals.  It  dis- 
solves in  pure  water,  and  in  strong  ht/druchtoric  acid  more  easily  than  in  the  dilute 
acid,  and  therefore  separates  from  the  acid  solutioti  on  moderate  dilution  with  water, 
and  from  thn  saturated  aqueous  solution,  on  addition  of  hydcDcbloric  acid.  It  is  also 
somewhat  soluble  in  weak  olcohol,  very  sparingly  in  alcohol  of  76  per  cent.,  and  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  of  94  per  cent.    Its  solubility  id  water  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 

.*  chloride  of  calcium.    In  solutions  of  alkaline  hyposulphites,  or  of  acelsta 

on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  more  soluble  than  in  water,  so  that,  on  mixing 
nf  100  pts.  acetate  of  lead  with  SS'£  pts.  chloride  of  sodium,  only  43  to  48 
i-ehloride  are  predpitaled,  whereas  139  pts.  are  formed.  A  solution  of  the 
stfODg  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  aidphydric  acid,  but  on  ad- 
rater,  poTiipitati  on  immediately  takes  place.  A  solution  of  lead-chlorido 
I  aqueous  sulpbydric  acid  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  yellow  or 
iwn  precipitate  of  sulphuchloride  of  lead  (p  559).  An  aqueous  solution  of 
e  mixed  with  sal  ammoniac  is  nut  precipitated  by  sntplinric  acid, 
of  lead  metts  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  and  may  bo  sublimed, 
h  difficulty :  the  fused  mass  solidifies  on  cooling,  to  a  while  translucent 
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fiflsured  mass  of  specific  gravity  6'8,  formerly  called  horn -lead.  When  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  it  fiimes  strongly  before  the  heat  rises  to  redness,  then  turns 
yellow,  and  is  converted  into  an  oxycmioride  (p.  566).  When  it  is  heated  in  a  stream 
of  carbonic  oxide,  chloride  of  carbonyl  (phosgene)  OOCP,  is  formed,  and  metallic  lead 
is  separated  (Gob el).  It  quickly  absorbs  aninwnia-^aB,  When  it  is  moderately 
heated  in  pho^horetted  hydrogen  ffos,  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  o£^  phosphorus  distils 
over,  and  metallic  lead  remains.  A  solution  of  hyj>ochloroua  acid  converts  it  into 
peroxide  of  lead. 

Acetochloride  of  lead,  PbCl.C*H"PbO«,  or  Plumbochloracetin,^yA^^, 

is  obtained  in  monodinic  crystals,  by  mixing  recentlv  precipitated  chloride  of  lead 
with  acetate  of  lead,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  to  form  a  viscid 
mass,  which  solidifies  in  a  short  time,  and  either  freeing  this  mass  from  excess  of  acetic 
acid  by  pressure,  or  heating  it  in  a  sealed  tube  to  130^  or  140^; — or  together  with  ace- 
tate of  ethyl,  by  the  action  of  acetate  of  lead  on  chloride  of  ethyl.  It  dissolves,  though 
with  difficulty,  in  acetic  acid  without  decomposition,  but  is  decomposed  by  water,  with 
separation  of  a  small  quantity  of  lead-chloride,  and  formation  of  the  compound 

(Cr«H«0)»,^, 
FbCLSCH'PbO'  or  «      V  ^  ,  which  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  may  be  recrystal- 

Ppb»  Jci  •;         \ 

Used  without  decomposition.    It  is  decomposed,  however,  by  glacial  acetic  acid,  which 

C-'H'O  /  O 
leaves  the  original  compound.    This  compound,      p  i^''rQM  is  analogous  to  glycolic 

chloracetin,  /QtHiy'l  qi  (^  ^^^X  <^^  may  therefore  be  called  plumb  ochlor  ace  tin. 

Its  constitution  affords  an  argument  in  favour  uf  doubling  the  ordinaiy  atomic  weight 
of  lead.    (Car ins,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii  87.) 

(CO)"  ]  o« 
XAAB,  CB&OSOCASBOWATB  OV.    2PbOLPb*CO>,  or   ^    ./    [p,,.— This 

Ppb*  J  ^* 
compound  h^  produced  as  a  white  insoluble  powder,  by  boiling  1  at.  carbonate  of  lead 
with  2  at.  (or  more)  of  the  chloride,  and  water.  It  also  occurs  native,  though  rarely, 
as  corneous  lead  or  kerasin,  in  acute  quadratic  pyramids  in  which  f  :  P  in  the 
lateral  edges  ->  113^  48',  and  in  the  terminal  edges  »  107°  22'.  Observed  faces 
ooPoo ,  P,  00  P,  P  and  others.  Cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  ooP.  The  mineral  likewise 
occurs  in  botiyoidal  and  stalactitic  forms.  Hardness  =  2  5  to  3*0.  Specific  gravity 
s>  6*0  to  6*1.  Colour  white,  grey,  and  yellow.  Streak  white.  Transparent  to  translu- 
cent. Fracture  conchoi'dal.  Bather  sectile.  It  occurs  at  Crawlbrd,  near  Matlock  in 
Berkshire,  in  minute  crystals  at  a  lead  mine  near  Elgin  in  Scotland,  and  at  Tamowitz, 
in  Upper  Silesia,  where  also  large  pseudomorphs  of  lead-carbonate  (cerusite)  in  the 
form  of  this  mineral  are  found. 

Both  the  natural  and  the  artificial  compound  fuse  readily,  and  are  converted  at  a 
higher  temperature,  with  loss  of  7 '6  per  cent.  CO*,  into  the  oxy chloride,  2PbCU*b''0. 

&BAJ>9  CB&0SZ03DZSB  OV.  Obtained  in  pale  yellow  four-sided  needles,  from 
a  solution  of  the  iodide  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  gradually  decomposed  by 
water,  which  extracts  the  chloride  of  lead.     (Labour^,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  iv.  328.) 

&BA1>,  CB&OBOr&VOBXBB  OV.  Pb'ClF,  or  PpbClF.— Formed  by  precipi- 
tating aqueous  fiuoride  of  sodium  with  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  lead,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  acetate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  a  white  powder,  which  melts 
when  heated,  without  giving  off  water  or  acid.  Dissolves  in  water  without  decom- 
position, and  easily  in  nitric  acid.     (Berzelius.) 

UKABt  CBXiOBOPBOSPBATB  OF.  When  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of 
lead  is  poured  into  a  boiling  solution  of  phosphate  of  sodium,  the  latter  being  in  excess, 
a  precipitate  containing  2(PbC1.3Pb'PO^).H'0  is  formed,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  which  converts  it  into  a  nitrophosphate.  (Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiii. 
122).  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  boiling  solution  of  phosphate  of  sodium  is  poured 
into  an  excess  of  chloride  of  lead,  a  precipitate  is  formed  which,  according  to  He  intz, 
is  composed  of  PbC1.2Pb'P0*,  but  according  to  Gerhardt  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxii. 
605),  of  PbCLPb*HPO^  The  same  compound  is  formed  when  a  soluble  phosphate  is 
precipitated  by  a  lead-solution  in  presence  of  a  soluble  chloride. 

The  compound  PbC1.3Pb'PbO^  occurs  native  as  pyromorphite,  sometimes  pure, 
sometimes  having  part  of  the  phosphorus  replaced  by  arsenic,  sometimes  associated 
with  fluoride  and  phosphate  of  calcium.    (See  Pybouobphitb.) 

XAAB,  CB&0B0PB08PBZTB  OV.  Lead-salts  added  to  a  solution  of  alkaline 
phosphite,  obtained  by  dissolving  trichloride  of  phosphorus  in  water,  and  neutralising 
with  an  alkali,  throw  down  a  precipitate  containing  a  compound  of  chloride  and  phos- 
phite of  lead,  from  which  boiling  water  extracts  tlie  former. 
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j>BTB<n?XO«  J1VJ>  BSTXBBATZOW  OV.  L  Beactions  in  the 
dry  way. — Lead-salts  heated  on  charcoal  with  carbonate  of  sodium  or  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, give,  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flame,  bluish- white,  malleable  beads  of  metallic  lead, 
surrounded  by  an  incrustation  of  oxide,  brownish-yellow  while  hot,  but  light  lemon- 
yellow  on  cooling.  Added,  in  rather  large  quantity,  to  a  bead  of  microcosmic  salt^  they 
give  on  cooling,  a  bead  having  an  enamel- white  colour,  or  yellow  if  quite  saturated. 

II.  Reactions  in  Solutions. 

Soluble  lead-salts  are  colourless ;  the  metal  is  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by 
zinc  or  iron. 

Sulphydric  acid  and  alkaline  sulphides  throw  down  sulphide  of  lead  as  a  black  or 
brownish-black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  cold  and  dilute  solutions  of  acids,  alkalis,  and 
alkaline  sulphides.  In  extremely  dilute  solutions,  only  a  brown  colouring  is  produced. 
If  the  solution  of  the  lead-salt  contains  &ee  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  is  red  or 
yellow,  and  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  prevents  it  altogether. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  added  to  solutions  not  too  dilute,  throws  down  chloride  of  lead,  as 
a  whit<e  precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in  boiling  water,  deposited 
in  needles  on  cooling ;  less  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  than  in  water,  but  pretty 
freely  in  the  strong  acid ;  apparently  unaffected  by  ammonia,  but  rendered  insoluble  in 
water,  from  conversion  into  oxychloride. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  soluble  sulphates  \hiow  down  sulphate  of  lead  as  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  ( 1 Fresenius),  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 

/^i__Freseni us),  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  alcohol;  soluble  in  strong  hydro- 

chloric  acid  on  heating ;  in  nitric  acid  more  readily  when  strong  and  hot ;  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  slightly ;  in  ammoniacal  salts,  more  especially  the  acetate. 

Caustic  potash  or  soda  throws  down  the  hydrate  of  lead  as  a  white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  acids,  or  in  excess  of  the  reagent 

Ammonia  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  basic  lead-salt,  insoluble  in  excess. 

Chromate  of  potassium  throws  down  chromate  of  lead  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  in- 
soluble in  water  (slightly  soluble  in  excess,  according  to  Conybeare),  soluble  in  potash, 
insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  converted  by  ammonia  into  a  red  basic  chromate. 

Iodide  of  potassium  produces  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  iodide  of  lead,  which 
dissolves  in  oaUing  water,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  crystalline  spangles,  exhibiting  a 
beautiful  play  of  colours. 

Lnnrs  of  bsagtions  of  tests  fob  Lbad. 


One  part  of 

In  water. 

Koiigent. 

Authority. 

Lead 

100,000  or  more. 

Sulphydric  acid. 

A.  S.  Taylor. 

Lead,  as  nitrate 

200,000 

If 

Lassaigno. 

Oxide  of  lead,  as  do. . 

350,000 

ti 

Harting. 

Nitrate  of  lead 

100,000 

tt 

Pfaff. 

Oxide,  as  nitrate      . 

20,000 

Sulphuric  acid  in  exc. 

Pfaff  and  Harting. 

Lead,         „ 

25,000 

{Sulphate  of  sodium  \ 
\     (in  15  minutes).    ( 

Lassaigne. 

Oxide,        „ 

70,000 

Chromate  of  potassium. 

Harting. 

The  reactions  with  sulphydric,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  taken  together, 
serve  to  distinguish  lead  from,  all  other  metals.  The  reactions  with  iodide  and  chiomata 
of  potassium  are  also  very  characteristic. 

III.  Quantitative  Estimation. 

1.  Gravimetric  methods.  —  Lead  is  generally  most  conveniently  estimated  as 
sulphate.  The  concentrated  solution  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  about  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  filtered  after  a  few  hours,  the  precipitate  then 
washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried,  and  the  filter  burnt  off.  Or,  a  considerable  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  substituted  for  the  alcohol,  in  which  case  the  wash- waters  must 
be  also  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  last  washings  displaced  by  alcohol.  In 
burning  off,  as  much  of  the  precipitate  as  possible  is  to  be  detached  from  the  filter, 
which  should  be  burnt  separately,  to  guard  against  reduction  of  lead.  In  all  cases  it 
is  safest  to  employ  a  porcelain  crucible. 

2.  Lead  may  also  be  weighed  as  oxide,  into  which  it  may  be  converted  directly  by 
ignition,  or  after  previous  precipitation  as  oxalate  or  carbonate  (results  low),  or  as 
chromate  on  a  tared  filter. 
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Volumetrie  methods. — ^Many  methods  have  been  propoeed  for  the  Tolametrio 
estimation  of  lead,  but  the  greater  number  give  only  approximate  results.  1.  Flo  res 
Domonte  adds  to  the  lead-solution  a  quantity  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  sufficient  to 
rodissolve  the  lead-oxide  at  first  precipitated,  and  then  adds  to  the  boiling  liquid  from 
a  burette,  a  graduated  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  thereby 
produced.  The  greater  part  of  the  sulphide  of  lead  cakes  together,  but  the  liquid 
remains  brownish,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  when  the  precipitation  is  complete. 
The  method  is,  however,  useful  for  technical  purposes.  The  strength  of  the  solution 
of  sulphide  of  sodium  must  be  determined  every  two  days. 

2.  M  arguer  it  te  adds  to  an  alkaline  lead-solution  a  graduated  solution  of  perman- 
ganate ofpotoMium^  which  throws  down  the  peroxides  of  lead  and  manganese,  con- 
tinuing the  addition  till  the  liquid  exhibits  a  permanent  green  colour.  The  solution 
bumps  Tery  strongly  when  boiled,  and  the  ready  alterability  of  the  solution  of  the 
permangaoate  necessitates  frequent  titration. 

3.  Pappenheim,  according  to  Mohr,  adds  to  the  lead-solution  a  graduated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  potassium,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  produces  a  yellow  spot  of  iodide 
of  lead  on  paper  prepared  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  This  method  yields 
nearly  exact  results. 

4.  Streng  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciL  413)  supersaturates  a  solution  of  a  lead-salt, 
or  sulphate  of  lead  suspended  in  water,  with  potash ;  adds  an  excess  of  solution  of 
chloriae  of  liiMf  and  bous  for  a  while,  whereby  the  lead  is  entirely  converted  into  per- 
oxide. The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  hot  water;  a  hole  tnen 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  and  the  precipitate  washed  through  into  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was  formed ;  solution  of  stannous  chloride  is  passed  through  the  filter  firom  a 
burette  till  all  the  peroxide  of  lead  is  washed  off;  the  filter  is  again  washed  with  hot 
water ;  and  an  excess  of  the  tin-solution  is  added,  whereby  the  peroxide  of  lead  is  con- 
verted into  chloride,  which  is  then  dissolved  by  heating  it  with  water  and  hydro- 
chloric add.  If  the  excess  of  stannous  chloride  in  the  liquid  be  then  determined  by 
means  of  a  standard  solution  of  chromate  of  potassium,  the  whole  of  the  data  for  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  lead  present  in  the  liquid  imder  examination  will  be  obtained. 
This  method  is  exact  and  often  convenient. 

6.  The  following  process,  given  by  Hemp  el  (Jahresber.  1853,  p.  627)t  is,  however, 
simpler,  and  has  the  advantage  of  admitting  of  a  double  verification.  The  lead  is 
precipitated  with  a  measured  quantity  of  a  graduated  solution  of  oxaHe  acid  added  in 
excess ;  the  liquid  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  collected  on  a 
filter ;  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  then  determined  by  means  of  a 
standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  by  deducting  this  amount  from 
the  total  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  used,  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  combined  with  the 
lead  is  foimd,  and  thence  the  amount  of  the  lead  may  be  calculated. 

The  result  may  be  checked,  either  by  digesting  the  precipitate  in  dilute  sulphuric 
ncid,  which  sets  the  oxalic  acid  free,  and  estimating  the  amount  of  oxalic  add  iq 
the  filtrate  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  —  or  by  igniting  and  weighing  the 
precipitate. 

Mohr  completes  the  determination  without  filtration.  He  adds  to  the  solution,  in 
n  flask  holding  300  cubic  centimetres,  a  drop  of  tincture  of  litmus ;  then  adds  from  a 
burette  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate  is  formed ; 
saturates  with  ammonia  till  the  liquid  turns  blue ;  fills  the  flask  with  water ;  leaves  the 
liquid  to  stand  for  about  half  an  hour  till  it  is  suffidently  clarified  to  allow  of  100  cubic 
centimetres  being  removed  clear  with  the  pipette ;  and  determines  the  free  oxalic  acid 
therein  by  means  of  a  solution  of  permanganate,  the  quantity  of  which,  multiplied  by 
3,  gives  the  data  required  for  determining  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  added  in  excess. 
It  appears,  however,  that  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  always  predpitated 
together  with  the  oxalate,  so  that  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  used  always  appears  too 
Hmall.  Mohr  estimates  the  errors  thence  ansin^  at  2  per  cent.  (Handw.  a.  Ghem. 
2**  Aufl.  ii.  [2],  33).  On  the  whole,  the  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  lead  do  not 
appear  to  be  bo  advantageous  as  the  gravimetric  methods. 

IV.  Separation  of  Lead  from  other  Metals. 

From  all  metals,  not  precipitable  as  sulphides  in  acid-solution,  lead  may  be  sepa- 
rated, by  passing  sulphydric  acid  aas  to  saturation  through  the  solution,  previously  made 
moderately  acid  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  add.  The  solution  should  also  be  mode- 
rately dilute.  If  no  other  metal  precipitable  by  the  gas  be  present,  the  precipitate 
will  be  sulphide  of  lead  with  an  uncertain  quantity  of  ralphur.  If  this  is  deflagrated 
with  nitre,  and  the  sulphur  estimated  as  snlphate  of  banum,  the  difference  between 
its  weight  and  that  of  tne  predpitate,  thoroughly  dried  at  100°,  will  give  the  lead.  Or, 
by  oxidising  the  predpitate  in  a  porcelain  vessel  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  after  detaching 
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it  as  much  an  possible  from  the  filter,  buming  the  filter,  and  adding  the  ash,  we  obtain 
a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lead  with  a  little  nitrate.  This  may  be  converted  into  sulphate 
by  a  slight  excess  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  the  precipitate  is  then  ignited 
and  weighed,  and  the  lead  calculated  therofirom. 

Of  the  metals  precipitable  by  sulphydric  acid,  gold,  platinum,  arsenic,  tin,  and 
an  timony  may  be  further  separated  by  digestion  of  the  mixed  sulphides  in  sulphide 
of  ammonium  containing  an  excess  of  sulphur.  If,  aft^^r  this  treatment,  any  silver, 
mercury,  bismuth,  cadmium,  or  copper  be  left  with  the  lead-sulpmde,  they 
mtiy  be  separated  by  one  of  the  two  following  methods : — 

If  no  bismuth  is  present,  the  solution  containing  the  mixed  oxides  is  treated  with 
carfjonate  of  sodium,  and  then  digested  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  when,  on  filtering, 
carbonate  of  lead  will  remain  alone  on  the  filter. 

From  bismuth,  the  lead  may  be  separated  by  the  following  method,  applicable 
also  to  its  isolation  from  mercury,  copper,  and  cadmium,  but  not  from  silver,  if 
present  in  any  quantity : — Evaporate  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  until  fumes  of  acid 
appear,  cool,  and  dilute  with  water ;  filter  at  once  from  the  sulphate  of  lead ;  wash  with 
acidulated  water  and  alcohol ;  then  dry  and  weigh. 

The  method  of  precipitation  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  soluble  sulphate,  serves,  indeed, 
to  separate  lead  in  solution  without  any  preliminary  treatment,  from  all  metals,  ex- 
cepting barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  (and  perhaps  silver,  vid,  sup.),  and  from  these 
earth-metals  it  is  easily  separated  by  sulphydric  acid. 

In  alloys,  lead  may  be  very  conveniently  separated  from  bismuth,  tin,  and  antimony, 
and  with  rather  more  difficulty  from  arsenic,  by  converting  all  the  metals  into  sulphides. 
And  heating  the  sulphides  in  a  stream  of  diy  chorine  gas  ;  all  the  other  metals  will 
then  be  volatilised,  the  lead  alone  remaining. 

V.  Valuation  of  Lead  Ores. 

a.  By  the  wet  way. — A  very  convenient  process  for  determining  lead  in  ores,  es- 
pecially in  galena,  consists  in  oxidising  them  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  adding  sulphuric 
acid  in  considerable  excess  to  the  slightly  diluted  solution,  filtering  and  washing  the 
residue,  as  before  directed,  and  after  weighing,  boiling  it  repeatedly  with  a  strong 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium,  which  dissolves  the  lead-sulphate.  The  insoluble 
residue  deducted  from  the  first  weight  gives  the  amount  of  lead-sulphate,  from  which 
the  lead  may  be  calculated. 

b.  By  the  dry  way. — ^For  the  purposes  of  assaying,  lead  ores  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  classes : — 

A.  Ores  &c  which  contain  no  sulphur,  arsenic,  or  phosphorus. 

B.  Ores  containing  one  or  more  of  the  above  elements. 

A.  First  class. — In  the  assay  of  these  ores,  two  points  require  attention;  heating 
with  a  reducing  agent  for  the  separation  of  the  lead,  and  with  an  alkaline  flux  to 
facilitate  the  formation  of  a  clean  button.  Charcoal  and  argol  are  among  the  best 
reducing  agents ;  carbonate  of  sodium,  borax,  deprived  of  its  water  by  previous  fusion, 
and  salt,  are  useful  as  fluxes.  Black  flux,  or  a  mixture  of  carbon  in  a  fine  stat«  of 
division  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  may  also  be  employed.  The  following  mixtures 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  proportions  in  which  these  reagents  should  be  employed, 
but  they  must,  of  course,  vary  somewhat  for  different  ores : 


No.  1. 

Sample. 

Argol. 

Charcoal. 

Carbonate  of 
sodiam. 

Borax  glau. 

Salt. 

200  gr. 

100 

a          • 

300 

.     • 

200-250  grs. 

2. 

400,, 

200 

•           • 

400 

200 

ft 

8. 

400,, 

200 

•           • 

400 

200 

II 

4. 

400,, 

.     • 

60-60 

600 

•     * 

•ft 

6. 

400,, 

200 

•         • 

400 

•     . 

•  9 

6. 

400,, 

600 

black  flux,  and  a  covej 

pof  borax 

1.  Becommended  by  Mitchell  for  oxides,  carbonates,  cupel-products,  &c. 

2.  „  „  cupel-bottoms  and  other  refractory  products. 

3.  „  „  fumes,  siliceous  slags,  &c 

4.  5,  6.  Phillips :— The  salt  is  not  mixed  with  the  other  reagents,  but  employed 
to  cover  the  whole  mixture. 

Ores  of  this  class  may  also  be  assayed  by  the  foDowing  process,  proposed  by  the 
writer  : — Weigh  out  60  grs.  of  ore  on  a  counterpoise.  Fuse,  at  a  red  heat,  about  an 
ounce  of  crude  cyanide  of  potaFsium  in  a  crucible  capable  of  holding  at  least  double 
the  quantity ;  when  fuicd  remove  it  from  the  furnace,  and  add  the  ore  in  small  portions 
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with  a  Fpatnla ;  rinse  the  last  traces  off  with  a  little  more  cyanide,  and  replace  it  for 
a  minnte  or  two  in  the  fire,  then  take  out  the  crucible,  and  tap  to  collect  the  lead  into 
a  button. 

B.  Second  c/a««.— Galena,  pure,  and  mixed  with  gangue,  is  included  in  this  class, 
for  the  assay  of  which  seyeral  methods,  more  or  less  accurate,  are  employed,  as — 

1.  Roasting  the  galena^  by  which  it  is  converted  into  oxide,  and  treating  the  pro- 
duct as  an  or©  of  the  first  class.  This  process,  besides  being  exceedingly  troublesome^ 
gives  little  more  than  three-fouiths  of  the  lead  actually  present. 

2.  Fusion  with  3-4  parts  of  alkaline  carbonate;  the  mixture  to  be  heated  slowly 
till  fused,  which  gives  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  lead  present. 

8.  Fusion  with  carbonate  of  sodium  and  nitre^  by  wnich  the  sulphur  of  the  ore  is  re- 
moved as  sulphate  of  potassium;  if  an  excess  of  the  nitrate  is  employed,  a  portion  of  the 
lead  is  oxidised  and  lost.  Several  assays  must  therefore  be  made  to  discover  the  best 
proportions.  This  process  answers  very  well  for  obtaining  a  button  to  be  afterwards 
assayed  for  silver,  in  which  case  a  slight  excess  of  nitre  must  be  used  to  ensure  com- 
plete oxidation  of  the  sulphur,  without  which  some  silver  is  liable  to  be  retained  as 
sulphide  in  the  slag. 

4.  Fusion  with  metallic  iron,  which  has  been  variously  modified  as  to  details.  The 
oldest  plan  is  that  given  by  Berthier,  in  which  the  galena  is  simply  mixed  with  about 
30  per  cent,  of  finely  divided  iron,  covered  with  a  layer  of  some  flux  and  heated ;  it 
gives  an  amount  of  metal  7-10  per  cent,  below  that  actually  present  Small  iron 
nails  are  also  recommended  by  Berthier,  which  is  not  a  satisfactory  process,  as  the 
nails  become  fixed  in  the  button.  Mitchell  suggests  the  use  of  tenpenny  nails; 
Phillips  of  iron  crucibles,  and  lastly,  a  mixture  of  iron-oxide  with  a  reducing  flux. 
Of  these  different  modifications,  the  process  of  Mitchell  is  especially  useful  on  account 
its  simplicity  and  accuracy. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  process  employed  in  the  lead-works  of  North  and 
South  Wales,  as  an  example  of  the  rougher  methoas  often  adopted  in  smelting  works 
with  good  practical  results.    We  extract  Mr.  Mitchell's  own  description  in  full : 

"  To  200  grains  of  finely  pulverised  galena  add  60  of  argol,  and  200  carbonate  of 
soda ;  place  the  mixture  in  a  crucible,  the  inside  of  which  has  been  smeared  with  black- 
lead  ;  introduce  three  tenpenny  nails  head  downwards ;  tap  the  crucible  on  the  mixing 
bench,  so  that  the  contents  may  occupy  as  little  space  as  may  be ;  cover  with  about 
200  grains  of  salt,  over  that  200  grains  of  borax.  Prepare  two  crucibles  thus,  place 
them  in  the  furnace,  and  raise  the  heat  rapidly  to  nearly  a  bright  red ;  uncover  the 
furnace,  and  allow  the  crucibles  to  remain  for  8-10  minutes ;  again  cover  the  furnace 
and  raise  to  a  bright  red :  the  crucibles  will  then  be  ready  for  removal.  Besides  the 
time  occupied,  the  termination  of  the  assay  may  be  judged  by  the  fiux  flowing  smoothly. 
When  this  occurs,  seize  hold  of  the  crucible  with  the  large  tongs,  and  with  a  smaller 
pair  take  hold  of  one  of  the  nails ;  rinse  it  well  in  the  flux  to  remove  any  small  glo- 
bules of  lead ;  and  then  reject  it.  The  two  other  nails  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  the  crucible  removed,  tapped  on  the  furnace  top  to  collect  all  globules,  and  set 
aside  to  cool.  So  also  with  the  second  crucible.  Wlien  cold  they  are  broken,  &c.,  as 
usual ;  the  assays  should  correspond  within  one-eighth  of  a  grain." 

In  the  Welsh  lead-works,  the  assays  are  generally  made  on  10  ounces  of  the  ore  as 
received,  wet  or  dry.     This  is  melted  in  a  stout  iron  dish  jyy^  ^^y, 

(Jig.  637)  with  a  cover,  in  a  smithy  flre ;  when  melted,  the  l^ 

slag  is  skimmed  back  and  the  produce  weighed,  each  Q  ) 

ounce  representing  10  per  cent,  and  each  dwt.  J  per  cent. 
In  the  assay  of  galenas,  some  modiflcation  may  be  re- 
quired ;  according  to  Mitchell,  by  fusing  antimonial  ga- 
lenas with  carbonate  of  sodium,  pure  lead  is  obtained, 
but  with  black  flux,  the  lead  contains  much  antimony ; 
and  if  iron,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  black  flux,  be  em- 
ployed, all  the  antimony  is  obtained  with  the  lead ;  but 
repeated  tentative  assays  must  be  made  to  obtain  the  best  possible  result.  When  a 
lead  ore  contains  oxidised  compounds  of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  reducers  alone  will  not 
answer ;  but  if  they  are  mixed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  metallic  iron,  good 
results  are  obtained.  The  assay  may  be  conducted  as  in  Mitchell's  process  for  ga- 
lenas. 

A  notable  loss  of  lead  is  sustained  in  all  the  above  processes,  arising  chiefly  £rom 
the  volatility  of  this  metal  and  its  oxide:  hence  the  necessity  of  making  all  lead- 
assays  at  the  lowest  temperature  compatible  with  perfect  fusion,  and  of  not  keeping 
the  assay  in  the  furnace  longer  than  is  actually  necessary.  An  error  in  the  opposite 
direction  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  foreign  metals  in  the  ore,  which  are  more  or 
less  completely  reduced  and  alloyed  with  the  lead,  increasing  its  weight ;  such,  for 
example,  as  silver,  copper,  tin,  or  antimony.    Zinc  is  completely  removed  if  the  heat 
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be  sufficient^  but  it  entails  a  loss  of  lead.  Iran  does  not  go  down  with  the  lead,  miless 
the  assay  be  much  overheated.  The  separation  of  most  of  these  metals  from  lead,  by 
the  dry  way,  is  impracticable,  with  the  exception  of  silver  in  atgentiferons  lead,  whi(^ 
will  be  described  under  Cupellation  (see  below). 

Whatever  process  is  employed  to  determine  the  lead,  some  standard  is  adopted  by 
the  manufacturer,  to  which  to  refer  in  calculating  the  value  of  the  ores.  For  example, 
in  Wales  the  "  standard"  is  77  per  cent,  or  7  oz.  14  dwts.  on  the  assay.  The  value  of 
this  standard  fluctuates  with  the  market  price  of  lead,  and  for  eyezy  variation  of  a  dwt 
or  half  a  per  cent,  an  established  addition  or  deduction  is  made  in  the  price.  Any 
silver  present  is  calculated  in  ounces  on  the  ton,  and  paid  for  per  ounce. 

The  following  tables  have  been  constructed  to  save  trouble  in  calculating  the  results 
of  assays : — 

Produce  of  Lead  per  ton  of  Ore,  calculated  from  Assay, 


Per  cent. 

cwt. 

qrs.    lbs. 

Per  cent. 

cwt. 

qri. 

lbs. 

Per  cent 

cwt. 

qri. 

Ibf. 

i 

0 

0      11 

6 

1 

0 

22 

30 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0     22 

7 

1 

1 

16 

40 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1     16 

8 

1 

2 

11 

50 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2     11 

9 

1 

3 

6 

60 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3       6 

10 

2 

0 

0 

70 

14 

0 

0 

6     . 

1 

0       0 

20 

4 

0 

0 

80 

16 

0 

0 

Produce  of  Lead  per  hing  of  Ore,  calculated  from  Assay, 


Per  ceiic. 

cwt. 

qra. 

Ibf. 

Per  cent. 

cwt. 

qrs.    lbs. 

Per  cent. 

cwt 

qri.    lbs. 

•10 

0 

0 

•896 

1-00 

0 

0      8-96 

1000 

0 

3       5-60 

•20 

0 

0 

1792 

2-00 

0 

0    17-92 

20-00 

1 

2    11-20 

•30 

0 

0 

2-688 

3-00 

0 

0    26-88 

30-00 

2 

1    16-80 

•40 

0 

0 

3-684 

400 

0 

1      7-84 

40-00 

3 

0    2240 

•50 

0 

0 

4-480 

600 

0 

1    16-80 

6000 

4 

0      0- 

•60 

0 

0 

5-376 

600 

0 

1    26-76 

60^00 

4 

8      6-60 

•70 

0 

0 

6-272 

7-00 

0 

2    26-72 

70-00 

5 

2    11-20 

•80 

0 

0 

7168 

800 

0 

2    16-68 

8000 

6 

1    16-80 

•90 

0 

0 

8064 

9-00 

0 

2    24-64 

Estimation  of  the  Silver, — The  separation  of  lead  and  silver  in  the  dry  way,  by  the 
process  known  as  cupellation,  depends  on  the  fact,  that  while  lead,  when  exposed  to 
the  air  at  temperatures  above  its  melting  pointy  is  rapidly  oxidised,  silver  remains  unal- 
tered. If,  therefore,  an  argentiferous  lead  is  heated  in  a  current  of  air,  on  a  support  of 
such  a  texture  that  the  litharge  formed  from  the  lead  shall  be  absorbed  as  fast  as 
produced,  the  silver  will  be  finally  left  in  the  form  of  a  button.  This  support  is  called 
the  "  cupel,"  a  fiat^  slightly  hoUowed-out  dish  of  pounded  bone-ash,  compressed  by  a 
mould  into  the  proper  form.  The  process  is  conducted  in  a  furnace,  such  as  is  shovm  in 
fgs.  638, 639,  where  a  is  the  ash-pit  door ;  <f  and  /,  doors  for  supply  of  fuel ;  (f ,  fhe  open- 
ing by  which  access  is  obtained  and  the  supply  of  air  regulated  to  the  muffie  m.  This 
muffie  is  a  small  fire-clay  oven,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  fire,  and  pierced  by  slits  at  the 
sides  and  inner  end,  which,  when  the  door  is  opened,  establish  a  current  of  air  through 
the  apparatus,  while  it  is  maintained  at  any  desired  temperature  by  means  of  a  damper. 
In  using  the  apparatus,  the  mufile  is  first  raised  to  a  red  heat ;  4  to  8,  or  more,  well-dried 
cupels  are  then  introduced,  and  the  door  closed.  When  they  have  attained  a  clear 
red  heat^  the  door  is  opened,  a  button  of  le^  is  placed  in  each  cupel  by  tongs,  and  the 
door  again  closed.  On  opening  it  partially,  the  buttons  are  seen  "  uncovered,"  or  pre- 
senting a  bright  metallic  surface,  and  a  dark  ring  instantly  begins  to  form  round  the 
circumference  of  the  lead,  as  the  litharge  formed  by  its  oxidation  is  absorbed  by  the 
cupel,  the  rings  gradually  extending  as  the  buttons  diminish.  The  moment  when  the 
oxidation  is  completed  and  pure  silver  left,  is  recognised  by  a  peculiar  phenomenon 
known  as  the  "brightening"  of  the  silver  button,  which  appears,  for  an  instant, 
to  revolve  rapidly  on  its  axis,  while  covered  with  a  play  of  prismatic  colours.  The 
play  of  colours  disappears,  and  the  button  becomes  still  and  lustrous.  It  is  then 
withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  detached  from  the  cupel,  cleaned,  and  weighed  in  a 
balance  turning  with  -001  gr.  Simple  as  the  process  appears,  some  practice  is 
required,  and  many  points  require  attention,  before  uniform  results  can  be  obtained. 
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The  tempemtuni  ehonld  be  the  low«t  at  wbioh  tbe  asMj  wUIprooeed  Bt^adily,  as  a 
Bcnsibleamomitof  silver  iBToIatilised  with  thnvaponr  of  l*ad.  llietetnppratDrc,  on  thp 
othra  hanit,  must  not  be  rcdaced  too  lov,  as  the  absarptioD  of  th(>  litharge  b;  the  mpol 
is  tben  impndad.  Again,  the  draught,  if  too  rapid,  cools  the  CTip*l  undulj,  and  if  tiio 
alow,  does  not  cEFeot  the  oudstion  with  sufficient  rapidity,  thereby  increasing  the  loss 
by  Tolatilisfttion,  Further,  the  absointe  quantity  of  Bilver  remaining  the  sami-,  if  tlie 
quantity  of  lead  be  much  increased,  the  loes  in  silver  will  be  greater.  But,  if  the 
pilver-le^id  be  very  rich,  a  loss  will  arisa  from  the  absorption  of  the  alloy  into  the  pores 
of  the  cupel.  When  the  heat  ia  too  great,  the  cupels  are  whitish  and  the  metallic 
matter  they  contain  can  acarcely  be  seen ;  the  taiae  is  scarcely  visible,  and  rises  rapidly 
Fig.  638.  Fig.  S3S. 


to  the  arch  of  the  muffle.  When  the  heat  is  not  strong  enougli,  the  anioke  is  thick 
and  heavy,  fidling  in  the  muffle,  uid  the  litharge  can  be  seen  rarmiDg  lumpe  and  gcates 
about  the  assay.  When  the  heat  is  properly  managed,  the  cupel  is  red,  and  the  fused 
metal  luminous  and  clear. 

Lastly,  a  source  of  toss  arises  Irom  what  is  termed  "  vegetation  "  of  the  button, 
which  ia  due  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  molten  metal.  VHien  the  metal  is 
cooling,  in  a  button  of  any  size,  (he  siuface  cools  and  solidifies  before  the  centre  has 
abandoned  its  mechanically  dissolved  gus,  which,  when  it  is  liberated,  forces  its  way 
throagh  the  eilemal  crust,  raising  it  info  fantastic  arborfscent  forms,  which,  once  seen, 
sufficiently  explain  the  term.  But  as  portions  are  frequently  projected  outwards  by 
IJiB  sodden  action,  it  ia  necessaty  to  cover  the  cupel,  while  still  hot,  with  a  previously 
heated  old  cupel  to  secure  its  veiy  gradual  cooling.  It  is  only,  however,  in  (be  ease 
of  buttons  much  larger  tban  a  pin's  head  that  this  precaution  ia  twsentiaL  Tbe 
weight  of  the  cupel  ought  (o  be  about  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  lead  to  be 
cupelled ;   a  gosd  cupel  will  absorb  its  own  weight  of  litharge  under  ordlnaiy  ciicnm- 

Lead  is  not  the  only  metal  which  may  be  separated  from  silver  by  tliia  process. 
Bismuth  may  be  perfectly  "capelled,"  and  copper,  antimony,  iron,  tin,  &e.,  may  bo 
"tossed  "  by  the  addition  of  sufficient  lead  to  carry  their  oxides  into  the  cnpeL 

The  following  tables  are  useful  in  an  assay  office,  where  nomerons  assays  are  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  they  are  constructed  for  different  weights  of  lead  cnpelled,  as 
well  Hs  the  prodnea  per  20  cwt  or  too  and  per  21  cwt  or  fod£>r  of  lead : — 

Vol.,  in.  N  N 
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Yidd  of  Silver  per  ton,  calculated  from  Assay  of  400  grs. 


400  grt.  gi?e 

Yield  per 
01.  dwts. 

ton. 
8". 

400  gra.  give 

Yield  per 
OS.  dwts. 

ton. 
g". 

400  grs.  give 

Yield  per  ton. 
oi.  dwta.  grt. 

0-001 

0        1 

15 

005 

4       1 

16 

0-8 

65       6     16 

•002 

0       3 

6 

•06 

4     18 

0 

0-9 

73     10       0 

•003 

0       4 

21 

•07 

6     14 

8 

10 

81     13       8 

•004 

0      6 

12 

•08 

6     10 

16 

20 

163       6     16 

•005 

0       8 

4 

•09 

7      7 

0 

3-0 

245       0       0 

•006 

0       9 

19 

•10 

8       3 

8 

40 

326     13       8 

•007 

0     11 

10 

•20 

16       6 

16 

60 

408       6     16 

•008 

0     13 

1 

•30 

24     10 

0 

60 

490       0       0 

•009 

0     14 

16 

•40 

32     13 

8 

7-0 

571     13       8 

•010 

0     16 

8 

•60 

40     16 

16 

80 

653       6     16 

•020 

1     12 

16 

•60 

49       0 

0 

9^0 

735      0       0 

•030 

2       9 

0 

•70 

67       8 

8 

100 

816     13       8 

•040 

3       5 

8 

Yield  of  Silver  per  ton,  calcvlated  from  Assay  of  1  os. 


1  01.  gires 

Yield  per  ton. 

1  oi.  gives 

Yield  per  ton. 

1  OI.  gives 

Yield  per  ton. 

g". 

OS.  dwts.  grs. 

gr». 

OS.  dwts.  grs. 

g"- 

Of.  dwts.  grs. 

0001 

0     1   11*84 

0*06 

3   14  160 

0-8 

59  14  16*0 

•002 

0     2  23-68 

06 

4     9  14-4 

0*9 

67     4     0*0 

•003 

0     4  11*52 

*07 

5     4  12*8 

10 

74  13     8*0 

•004 

0     5  23*36 

•08 

5  19  112 

20 

149     6  16-0 

•005 

0     7  11-20    ' 

•09 

6  14     9*6 

3*0 

224     0     00 

•006 

0     8  23^04 

•10 

7     9     80 

4*0 

298  13     8-0 

•007 

0  10  10*88 

•20 

14  18  160 

5*0 

373     6  16*0 

•008 

0  11  22*72 

•30 

22     8     0-0 

6*0 

448     0     00 

•009 

0  13  10*56 

•40 

29  17     80 

7-0 

522  13     80 

•010 

0  14  22*40 

•60 

37     6  160 

80 

597     6  160 

•020 

1     9  20*80 

•60 

44  16     0-0 

9*0 

672    0     0*0 

•030 

2    4  19-20 

•70 

52    5     8*0 

10*0 

746  13    80 

•040 

2  19  17*60 

ToMe  of  Silver  per  Fodder  of  Lead,  calculated  from  Assay  of  1  or. 


lot.  gives  grs. 

OS.  dwts.  grs. 

1  OS.  gives  grs. 

OS.  dwts.  grs. 

1  OS.  gives  grs. 

OS.  dwts.  grs. 

0001 

0     1  13*6 

0^009 

0   14     2 

008 

6     5  10 

•002 

0     3     3^2 

•010 

0  15  16 

•09 

7     12 

•003 

0     4  160 

•0-20 

1  11     8 

•10 

.    7  16    9 

•004 

0     6     60 

•030 

2     7     0 

•20 

15  13  14 

•005 

0     7  20^0 

•040 

3     2  17 

•30 

23  10    9 

•006 

0     9     90 

•050 

8  18     9 

•40 

31    7    4 

•007 

0  10  23*0 

•060 

4  14     1 

-50 

39     4    0 

•008 

0  12  130 

•070 

5    9    8 

VL  Atomic  Weight  of  Lead, 

The  atomic  weight  of  this  metal  has  been  detennined  chiefly  by  the  experiments  of 
Berzelins,  made  in  1830  and  1845  (Pogff.  Ann.  zix.  300;  Lehrbuck,  5<«  Aufl.  iii.  1187). 
By  reducing  pure  protoxide  of  lead  withnydrogen  gas,  he  found  that  100  pts.  of  the 
protoxide  contain  7*1724  pts.  oxygen,  vhence,  regarding  the  protoxide  as  FbH),  and 
putting  oxygen  « 16,  the  atomic  weight  of  lead  is  103*54 ;  if,  however,  a  certain  number 
of  the  determinations,  which  do  not  agree  very  well  with  the  rest,  be  left  out  of  account^ 
the  atomic  weight  is  found  to  be  103*57.  The  extreme  limits  of  the  determinations 
in  question  were  103*36  and  103*65.  Within  the  same  limits  also  are  comprised  the 
older  determinations  of  Berzelius  (1818),  which  gave  103*56 ;  also  those  of  Turner 
in  1835  (Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  xiii.  14),  which  gave  103*61,  and  nearly  also  those  of 
Longchamp  in  1827  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [21  xxxiv.  105),  which  gave  numbers  ranging 
from  103*64  to  103*74.    The  mean  of  all  tJie  best  determinations  is  10S*56  ;  or  if  lead 
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be  regarded  as  diatomic,  and  the  protoxide  be  represented  by  the  formula  FpV'O, 
then  the  atomic  weight  is  207*12.  T.  B. 


I  OF,  PbF  or  PpbF*,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  acetate 
of  lead  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  lead  with  the  same 
acid,  as  a  white  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  fusible,  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric and  in  nitric  acid,  by  which  it  is  decomposed  on  evaporation.  When  treated 
with  aqueous  ammonia  or  fused  with  oxide  of  lead,  it  is  converted  into  a  more  soluble 
oxyfluoride,  the  solution  of  which  has  an  astringent  taste,  and  on  standing  in  the 
air,  deposits  carbonate  of  lead,  mixed  or  combined  with  fluoridf>  of  lead. 
A  cnlorofluoride  of  lead  has  been  already  described  (p.  539). 

IXiVMZVOirs.    See  Pluicbobbsinitb. 

or,  Pbl  or  PpbP,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  lead 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  avoiding  an  excess  of  either  salt  It  is  a  precipitate  of  a 
fine  light  yellow  colour;  soluble  in  1,236  pts.  of  cold  water  (Den  or  t),  and  in  194  pts. 
of  boiling  water,  forming  a  colourless  solution,  whence  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in 
flexible,  six-sided,  laminar  crystals.  It  is  obtained  in  the  same  form  by  mixing  the 
solutions  of  iodide  of  lead  and  iodide  of  potassium  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  is  not 
more  soluble  in  water  containing  acetic  acid  than  in  pure  water,  .^^cordinp;  to  Heniy, 
it  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ether,  according  to  A.  Vogel,  extracts  iodine  from 
it,  leaving  oxyiodide  of  lead.  It  dissolves  in  cold,  and  still  more  in  warm  aqueous  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  crystallises  therefrom  on  cooling  in  yellowish  white  needles  (Bo  u  11  ay). 
In  caustic  ammonia,  nitrate,  succinate,  carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  ammonium,  it  turns 
white  (Vf  ittstein).  When  boiled  with  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths, 
it  yields  carbonate  of  lead  and  a  soluble  iodide. 

Iodide  of  lead,  when  heated,  turns  reddish-yellow  and  brick-red,  theff  red-brown, 
and  melts  to  a  liquid  of  the  same  colour,  which  solidifies  to  a  yellow  mass.  When 
Aised  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  gives  off  a  part  of  its  iodine,  and  leaves  an  oxyiodide 
of  lead.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  chlorine.  Zinc  or  iron  boiled  with  it  under 
water  takes  up  the  iodine  and  precipitates  metallic  lead. 

Iodide  of  Lead  and  Hydrogen,  PbLHI,  ciystallises  from  a  solution  of  iodide  of  lead 
in  warm  aqueous  hydriodic  acid,  in  concentrically  grouped,  silky  needles,  which  give 
off  the  whole  of  the  hydriodic  acid  when  heated,  and  part  of  it  even  when  exposed  to 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.    The  acid  may  also  be  extracted  by  water. 

Ammonio'iodide  of  lead,  or  iodide  of  plumhammoniuTH,  NH'Pbl,  is  obtained  as  a 
white  powder  by  passing  ammonia-gas  for  a  long  time  over  finely-pulverised  iodide  of 
lead,  or  by  digesting  it  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  sal-ammoniac.  It  gives  off  its 
ammonia  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia 
when  heated. 

Aeeio4odide  of  lead,  PbLC*H*PbO*,  or    ^^^1 1 »  ""^^go'"'  ^  glycolic  iodacetin 

(ii.  568\  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  corresponding  chlorine-compound 
(p.  539),  with  which  it  is  isomorphous.    (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  87.) 

An  iodochloride  of  lead^  Pb"Cl'I,  has  been  already  described  (p.  639). 

An  iodide  of  lead  and  ammonium  is  formed,  as  a  white  precipitate,  on  adding  iodide 
of  ammonium  in  excess  to  nitrate  of  lead. 

A  compound  of  iodide  of  lead  with  chl^mds  of  ammonium,  3NH^C1.2PbI,  is  obtained 
by  dropping  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  into  a  boiling  mixed  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  sal-ammoniac^  as  long  as  no  permanent  precipitate  is  formed.  On 
cooling,  the  double  salt  crystallises  in  slender  yellow,  shining  needles,  which,  however, 
are  decomposed  by  water,  the  sal-ammoniac  dissolving  out  &et. 

Another  compound,  NH^€LPbI.H*0,  crystallises  in  white  silky  needles. 

Iodides  of  lead  and  potassium. — ^When  2  at.  iodide  of  lead  (Pbl)  and  1  at.  iodide  of 
potassium  are  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  Quantity  of  boiling  water,  the  solution 

S'elds  on  cooling,  large  yellow,  shining,  six-siaed  l^ninae,  having  the  composition 
I.2PbI  or  KI.^bP,  and  on  dissolving  these  crystals  in  a  hot  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  white  silky  needles,  consisting  of  2KI.PbI  or  4KI.PpbI*,  are  deposited  as 
the  liquid  cools.    Both  salts  are  decomposed  by  water  and  by  alcohoL 

liMAP  OMMB,  The  following  is  a  list  of  minerals  containing  lead  as  an  essential 
constituent,  and  available,  when  they  occur  in  sufficient  quantity,  for  the  extraction  of 
the  metal : 


Aciculite.  Alkinite.    Belonite.   Needle- 

■S«.Bi2S«. 


ore.    Patrinite.     ^^^ 

Ccu«  j 
AltaiV.    Tellurideoflead.    PpbTe. 

K  N  2 


Aluminate  of  lead  (hydrated).    Plumbo- 

resinite.     ^P^    0'.6H«0. 
«•< 

AU^  , 
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Angleflite.  Sulphate  of  lead.  Lead- 
vitriol.    PpbSO*. 

Antlmonial  sulphides  of  lead :  see  Bou- 
langerite,  Baumonite,  Brogniardite,  Freis- 
lebenite,  Geocronite,  Heteromorphite, 
Jamesonite,  Kobellite,  Plagionite,  Zin- 
kenite. 

Antimonate  of  lead.  Bleinierite. 
Ppb«Sb«0».4H«0. 

ArsBOzene.  Zinkiferous  vanadate  of  lead. 

Arsenate  of  lead :  see  Mimetite. 

Arsenomelane.    2PpbS.As'S'. 

Binnite.  A  mixture  of  Arsenomekne 
and  Scleroclase. 

Bleinierite.    Anthnonate  of  lead. 

Boulangerite.     3FpbS.Sb%'. 

Boumonite  (to  which  is  related  Wol- 

Ppb«] 
chite).    (2PpbS.Ccu«S).Sb«S« = c^^.  y  S«. 

Sfi^   ) 

Brogniardite.    PpbAg»S«JSb^». 

Caledonite.     (Ppb;Ccu)CO«J*pbSO*. 

Carbonate  of  lead.  Cerusite.  White 
lead  ore.    PpbCO«. 

Cerasin.  Corneous  lead.  Horn-lead. 
Chlorocarbonate  of  lead.  Phosgenite. 
PpbCP.PpbCO*. 

Cerusite :  see  Carbonate  of  lead. 

Chileite.    Vanadate  of  lead  and  copper. 

6(Ppb;  Coa)O.VvO««  eSSurl  O'- 

Chiviatito.     2Ppba3Bi«S«. 

Chloride  of  lead.    Cotunnite.    PpbCl*. 

Chlorarsenate  of  lead :  see  Mimetite. 

Chlorocarbonate  of  lead:  see  Cerasin. 

Chlorophosphate  of  lead:  see  Pyro- 
m(nphite. 

Cfaromate  of  lead :  see  Crooo'isite,  Me- 
lanochroite,  Bed  lead  ore,  Vauquelinite. 

Claosthaiite.    Selenide  of  lead.    PpbSe. 

Corneous  lead.    Syn.  with  Cerasin. 

Cotunnite :  see  Chloride  of  lead. 

Crocoisite.    Chromate  of  lead.     PpbO. 

Cupreous  sulphate  of  lead :  see  Linarite. 

Cupreous  sulphatocarbonate  of  lead: 
see  Caledonite. 

Cnproplumbite.     2PpbS.CcuS. 

Dechenite.  Vanadate  of  lead.   PpbVvO*. 

Desdoizite.  2PpbO.VvO»  or  PpbO. 
PpbVvO*. 

Embrothite :  see  Boulangerite^ 

Euaynchite.    PpbVO".PpbVO*. 

Freislebenite.    Ppb»Ag*S*.2Sb«S». 

Galena.  Lead-glance.  Sulphide  of 
lead.    PpbS. 

G«ocroDite.    Arseniferous  Schulzite. 

Heteromorphite.  Feather-ore.  Plu- 
modte.    2PpbS.Sb*S«. 

Hydroaluminous  lead:  see  Aluminate 
of  lead. 

Kilbrickenite.    6PpbaSVS». 


Kobellite. 


>3iiiv) 


(|Sf>3Bi) 


Lanarkite.  Sulphatocarbonate  of  lead. 
PpbCO».PpbSO*. 

Lead-glance :  see  Gkdena. 

Lead,  native. 

Lead  ochre.    Native  protoxide  of  lead. 

Lead  ore,  green :  see  Mimetite  and 
Pyromorphite. 

Lead  ore,  red :  see  Minium. 

Lead  ore,  white :  see  Cerusite. 

Lead  ore,  yellow:  see  Molybdate  of  lead. 

LeadhiUite.  Sidphatotricarbonate  of 
lead.    3PpbC0«.Ppl^0«. 

Lehrbaehite.  Selenide  of  lead  and  mer- 
cunr.    (Ppb;Hhg)Se. 

Linarite.  Cupreous  Anglesite.  Cupreous 
sulphate  of  lead    CcuH  WPpbSO*. 

Matlockite.     Ppb«Cl«0. 

Melanochroi'te.  Phcdnicite.      Phcenoco- 

chroite.     3Ppb0.2CcrO«  =  ^^y  1 0». 

Mendipite.    Ppb»Cl«0«. 

Meneghinite.    4PpbS.Sb«S». 

Mimetite,  Mimetesite,  Mimetene.  Green 
lead  ore.  Ppba«.3Ppb«As«0«.  To  this  is 
related  Hedyphane,  containing  also  calcium 
and  phosphorus. 

Minium.    Bed  oxide  of  lead  (p.  552). 

Molybdate  of  lead.    Wulfenite.  YeUow 

lead  ore.    PpbO.MmoO»  -  p  ^Jf  *  1 0*. 

Muriocarbonate  of  lead.  Syn.  with 
Cerasin. 

Nagyagite.  Foliated  Tellurium.  (Ppb; 
Au«).(Te;Se)«. 

Needle  ore :  see  Aciculite. 

Oxides  of  lead :  see  Lead  ochre,  Minium, 
and  Plattnerite. 

Oxychloride  of  lead :  see  Matlockite  and 
Mendipite. 

Patnnite :  see  Aciculite. 

Pho9nicite  or  Pho9nicochro'ite :  see  Me- 
lanoclu\)ite. 

Phosgenite :  see  Cerasin. 

Phosphate  of  lead :  see  Pyromorphite. 

Pkgionite.    4PpbS.3Sb«S». 

Plattnerite.  Peroxide  of  lead.  PpbO*. 
A  doubtful  species. 

Plumboresinite :  see  Aluminate  of  lead. 

Plumbostib :  s^e  Boulangerite. 

Polysphserite.  Pyromorphite  containing 
calcium. 

Polytelite.    4(Ppb  ;Ag*)S.Sb^^ 

Pyromorphite.  Green  lead  ore.  Chloro- 
phosphate of  lead.  SPpb'P^O*  +  PpbCl*  or 

Schulzite.    5PpbS.Sb«S". 

Selenate  of  lead.    PpbSeO*. 

Selenide  of  lead:  see  Clausthalite  and 
Lehrbaehite.  ^     ^ 

Stolzite :  Tungstate  of  lead.  PpbWwO*. 

Sulphate  of  lead:  see  Anglesite. 

Sulphatocarbonate  of  lead:  see  Lanar- 
kite. 

Sulphatotricarbonate  of  lead :  see 
LeadhiUite,  and  Sulzannite. 

Sulphide  of  lead :  see  Galena. 

Sulzannite.  Bhombohedral  sulphato- 
tricarbonate of  lead.    PpbSO\3PpbCO«. 
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Telhiride   of  lead:    see  Altaite,   and 
Nngjagite. 

Tungstate  of  lead :  see  Stolzite. 

Vauquelimte.    gpSbO  |  ^^*^'^- 
Vanadate  of  lead :  see  Desdomte,  and 
Ensynchite. 

The  ores  which  are  actually  worked  fop  lead  have  been  already  described  (pp.  480, 
4  1) :  for  the  rest,  see  the  several  articles. — Kespecting  the  working  of  lead  orea^  see 
pp.  481 — 531 ;  methods  of  assaying  them,  p.  543. 

OSUQNUI  O  V*    Lead  forma  five  oxides,  viz. : 


Vanadinite.    SPpbVvO^PpbCl*. 
Wolchite :  see  Boumonite. 
Wulfenite.    Molybdate  of  lead. 
White  lead  ore :  see  Cerusite. 

Zinkenite.  Pj)bS.8b*S»  «  ^^ls«. 


The  Suboxide  .  Pb*0  or  Ppb*0. 

The  Protoxide         .  .  Pb*0  or  PpbO. 

The  Red  oxide  .  .  Pb»0*  or  Ppb*0*. 

The  Sesquioxide       .        .  .  Pb*0»  or  Ppb*0«. 

The  Dioxide  or  Peroxide  .  Pb»0*  or  PpbO». 

The  protoxide  is  a  strong  base ;  the  sesquioxide  and  peroxide  also  unite  with  acids. 
The  red  oxide  is  decomposed  by  most  adds.  All  the  oxides  of  lead  are  easily  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  by  charcoal  at  a  red  heat. 

SniNHdde.  Pb*0  orPpb^O. — This  oxide^  which  was  discovered  by  Dulong,  remains 
when  oxalate  of  lead  is  cautiously  heated  in  a  retort  from  which  the  air  is  excluded. 
According  toPelouse  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  209),  the  retort  should  be  heated  in  an 
oil-bath  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  300^,  the  heat  being  continued  as  long  as  any 
gas  is  given  off:  the  gas  thus  evolved  is  a  mixture  of  1  voL  carbonic  oxide  and  3  vol. 
carbonic  anhydride : 

2PpbC»0«     «     Ppb«0  +  CO  +   3C0». 

The  whole  is  suffered  to  cool  before  the  suboxide  is  removed.  It  forms  a  black 
powdef  ,  sometimes  dull,  sometimes  having  a  velvety  lustre.  It  contains  no  metallic 
lead,  for  mercury  extracts  nothing  from  it,  either  dry  or  under  water ;  neither  does  it 
contain  any  protoxide,  for  the  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  does  not  extract  any 
protoxide  from  it  on  boiling.  But  when  heated  to  dull  redness,  out  of  contact  of  air,  it 
IS  resolved  into  a  greenish-yellow  mixture  of  lead  and  protoxide  (Boussingault, 
Pelouze).  After  this  treatment^  meroaiy  extiacts  lead  from  the  substance^  and  a 
boiling  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  or  acetic  acid  leaves  the  lead  in  the  form  of  a  net- 
work, which,  when  pressed  together  between  the  fingers,  forms  a  dense  mass  having  the 
metallic  lustre.  The  suboxide  heated  in  the  air  takes  fire,  bums  with  a  glimmering 
light,  and  is  converted  into  protoxide.  Dilute  aidphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  aeetio 
acid  resolves  it  into  protoxide,  which  combines  with  the  acid,  and  very  finely- 
divided  metallic  lead.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  strong  solution  of  normcU 
nitrate  of  lead ;  a  dilute  solution,  on  the  contrary,  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  suboxide 
and  forms  basic  nitrate  of  lead.  The  suboxide,  when  moistened  with  toater,  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  the  white  hydrated  protoxide,  the 
action  being  attended  with  rise  of  temperature.  A  mixture  of  finely*divided  lead  and 
litharge  does  not  yield  the  same  result. 

The  grey  pellicle  which  forms  upon  lead  exposed  to  the  air,  has  also,  according  to 
Berzelius,  the  composition  PpbK). 

Vrotozlde*  Lead'oxide,  PbH)  or  PpbO. — This  oxide  occurs  native  as  lead-oehre. 
a  massive  mineral,  sometimes  with  scaly  crystalline  structure.  Specific  gravity  8*0, 
Lustre  dulL  Opaque.  Colour  between  sulfur-  and  orpiment-yellow.  Streak,  lighter 
than  the  colour.  It  does  not  soil  It  is  said  to  occur  at  Badenweiler,  in  Baden,  and, 
according  to  Gerolt,  has  been  ejected  from  the  volcanos  Popocatapetl  and  IztaccituaU, 
in  Mexico.  It  is  found  also  at  other  localities  in  Mexico,  and  at  Austin's  mines,  Wythe 
county,  Virginia.    (Dana,  ii.  109.) 

Protoxide  of  lead  is  obtained  pure  by  i^iting  the  basic  nitrate,  or  the  carbonate  or 
oxalate  of  lead,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  in  contact  with  the  air,  taking  care  that  the 
oxide  does  not  fuse,  otherwise  it  will  take  up  metal  from  the  crucible,  and  if  heated  in 
a  porcelain  crucible,  would  take  up  silica.  The  pure  oxide  thus  obtained  has  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  9*4214. 

On  the  lazge  scale,  protoxide  of  lead  is  obtained  in  the  forms  of  massicot  and 
litharge. — 1.  Massicot  is  prepared  b^  heating  lead  to  low  redness  on  a  flat  hearth,  and 
continually  removing  the  film  of  oxide  as  it  forms,  till  the  lead-ash  at  first  obtained  is, 
for  the  most  part,  converted  into  the  yellow  oxide ;  the  latter  is  then  freed  from  the  still 
remaining  metallic  portions  by  grinding  and  levigation. — 2.  Litharge  is  obtained  in  the 
oxidation  of  piff-Uad  containing  gold  and  silver — the  resulting  lead-oxide,  which  is 
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generally  contaminated  with,  silica,  fenic  oxide,  cnpric  and  cupiona  oxide,  antimonioiia 
oxide,  and  other  oxides,  is  fused  by  the  high  temperature,  aiid  solidifies  in  a  scaly, 
shining  mass,  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  tint  (Ar^yritis,  8ilber'^ldUe\  sometimes  rather 
inclining  to  red  {CkrysitiSj  Goldaldtte).  The  oxide  of  copper  may  be  completely 
removed  by  digestmg  the  levigatea  litharge  with  aqueoos  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia (Bis  cho^  Schw.  J.  64,  65). — ^Theantimonions  oxide  is  left  behind  on  diBsolvine 
the  litharge  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  may  then  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add 
(A  nth  on,  Repert.  58,  387.) — ^The  difierence  between  red  and  yellow  Uthaige  is  attri- 
buted by  Leblanc  (J.  Pharm.  [3],  Sept  8,  1846)  to  a  mere  diversity  of  physical 
stroctore,  not  of  chemical  composition ;  for  either  modification  may  be  obtained  at 
pleasure  b^r  properly  regulating  the  temperature  and  the  rate  of  cooling;  the  red 
variety,  which  is  snecifically  lifter  than  the  yellow  and  more  oyBtalline  sabatanoe^  is 
formea  most  abundantly  wnen  the  cooling  is  slow.    (See  also  p.  514.) 

Proj^ertUa. — ^Protoxide  of  lead  appears  to  be  both  dimorphous  and  amorphona, 
occurring  in  pale-yellow  rhombic  octahedrons  and  cubes,  and  regular  dodecahedrona, 
and  as  a  red  amorphous  powder.  By  the  following  processes  it  may  be  obtained  in  the 
crvstalline  state : — 1.  By  slow  cooling  after  fiuiofu  Litharge,  when  quickly  oooled, 
solidifies  in  a  mass  of  dystalline  scales ;  bat  the  portion  which  remains  on  the  mnifie 
sometimes  crystallises  in  yellow,  tranalucentk  six-sided  tables  (Marx);  intiimetric 
octahedrons  with  a  distinct  plane  of  cleavage  (Mitscherlich);  in  regular  dodeca- 
hedrons, the  angles  of  which  are  indefinite,  in  consequence  of  the  curvature  of  the 
faces  (Gaultier  de  Claubry  and  Beudant).  White  lead  fused  by  the  blowpipe- 
flame  on  a  copper  plate  or  other  non-iedncing  support,  crystallises  in  scales  on  cooung ; 
but  from  the  middle  of  it  there  generally  shoots  out  a  mass,  half  a  line  long,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  nearly  perfect  rhombic 
dodecahedron,  of  a  hyacinth-red  tint  while  hot,  becoming  sulphur-yellow  and  trans- 
lucent as  it  cools,  and  opaque  and  dull  when  perfectly  cold.  This  alternate  fusion  and 
crystallisation  may  be  repeated  several  times. — 2.  Byftuion  with  hydrate  of  potassium. 
If  1  jMirt  of  lead-oxide  and  from  4  to  6  of  hydrate  of  potassium  be  fused  for  a  short 
time  in  a  silver  crucible  at  an  incipient  red  heat,  and  the  mass  after  cooling  exhausted 
with  water,  the  lead-oxide  remains  in  the  form  of  cubes  and  square  tables  (Becquer  el, 
Ann.  Gh.  Phya  [2],  li.  105). — 3.  By  treating  lead»^>xide  loith  potash  or  soda-ley.  From 
a  solution  of  lead-oxide  in  soda^ley,  saturated  while  hot,  placed  in  a  stoppered  botUe, 
and  then  left  to  itself  all  through  the  winter,  the  lead-oxide  crystalliBes  in  small,  white, 
translucent  rhombic  dodecahe&ons  (Houton-Labillardiire,  J.  Pharm.  iii.  335). 
The  crystals  are  trimetric  octahedrons,  having  the  same  angles  as  those  obtained  by 
fusion  (Mitscherlich).  Strong  boiling  potash-ley  saturated  with  lead-oxide  yields, 
on  cooling,  yellow  scales  similar  to  those  of  litharge ;  if  the  potash-solution  is  less  fully 
saturated  with  laad-oxide,  or  if  it  has  deposited  Uie  excess  of  that  oxide  in  scales,  no 
further  deposition  takes  place  till  after  perfect  cooling,  whereupon  red  scales  are  thrown 
down,  perfectly  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  therefore  free  from  minium ;  if  these  scales  aro 
heated,  they  turn  yellow  on  cooling.  Hence  it  appears  that  litharge  may  have  a  red 
colour  without  containing  minium  or  red  oxide  of  copper  (Mitscherlich,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
xix.  451).— .Boiling  soda-ley  of  40° — 41°  B.,  saturated  with  hydrate  of  leid,  yields 
rose-red  crystals  of  the  protoxide  on  cooling.    These  crystals  yield  an  orange-yellow 

Sowder,  similar  to  that  of  litharge.  At  about  400°  they  turn  black,  increase  in  bulk, 
ecrepitate  with  loss  of  0*1  per  cent,  of  water — and  when  heated  to  low  redness, 
assume  a  sulphur-yellow  colour  without  changing  their  form.  While  still  in  the  red 
state,  they  dissolve,  though  very  sparingly,  in  nitric  acid,  either  concentrated  or  dilute 
(Calvert,  Compt.  rend.  xvi.  136).  If  hydrated  lead'K)xide  be  boiled  with  a  quantity 
of  aqueous  alkfui  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  the  undissolved  portion  becomes  con- 
verted into  crystalline  anhydrous  oxide ;  the  resulting  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields 
more  crystals  of  the  anhydrous  oxide,  distinguished  from  the  former  portion  by  their 
easy  solubility  in  alkalis,  even  when  dilute  (FrAmy,  J.  Pharm.  [3],  lii.  30). — 4.  By 
precipitating  a  lead-salt  with  excess  of  alkali.  Solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  exposed  to  the  son  for  a  few  days,  yields  olive- 
green,  very  hard  crystals  of  anhydrous  oxide  (Tiinnermann,  Kaatn.  Arch.  xix.  339). 
Behrens  (J.  Pharm.  [31.  iv.  4,  18)  supersaturates  the  sugar-of-lead  solution  with  a 
quantity  of  ammonia  sunicient  to  re-dissolve  the  precipitate ;  filters  to  separate  any 
carbonate  of  lead  that  may  have  been  formed ;  puts  the  filtrate  into  a  stoppered 
bottle ;  and  exposes  it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Alter  a  few  hours,  transparent  crystals 
make  their  appearance,  colourless  at  firsts  but  afterwards  becoming  yellowish,  and 
finally  yellowish-grey.  Their  powder  is  white,  but  assumes  a  dark  brown-red  colour 
after  long  trituration.— 4  measures  of  solution  of  lead-acetate,  saturated  at  30°,  mixed 
with  100  measures  of  boiling  water,  and  then  with  45  measures  of  aqueous  ammonia, 
deposit,  in  the  course  of  half  a  minute,  a  laige  number  of  very  delicate,  yellowish-white 
rhombo'idal  laminae,  having  a  silvery  lustre  and  united  in  tufts ;  these  lamina)  must  be 
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SApanted  by  levigatioii  from  the  CEystaUine  g;ianiile8  of  hydrated  osdde,  which  fidl 
down  at  the  same  time,  then  washed  with  boiUng  water,  and  dried  in  vacao.  When 
ignited,  they  do  not  give  off  any  water — or  only  a  trace  of  it,  with  decrepitation — 
neither  do  tney  lose  their  transparency.  They  may  be  obtained  without  admixture  of 
hydrate,  by  boiling  100  measures  of  a  saturated  solution  of  triplumbic  acetate  with  60 
measures  of  water,  adding  thereto  a  nuztore  of  60  measures  of  water  at  80°,  and 
8  measures  of  aqueous  ammonia,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  the  water-bath.  In  the 
course  of  a  minute,  crystals  of  the  oxide  separate,  free  from  hydrate^  the  formation  of 
the  latter  being  prevented  by  the  high  temperature  (Pay  en,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2], 
Ixvi.  64). — 6.  So  placing  lead  in  contaet  with  air  and  footer .  On  the  bottom  of  a 
leaden  vessel  fiUed  with  water,  there  are  first  formed  a  number  of  white  flakes  of 
hydrated  basic  carlxmate  of  tead,  then  shining  grey  ciystels  of  anhydrous  oxide,  partlv 
in  scales  like  mica,  partly  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons  with  cnbe-fiices.  When  heated, 
they  become  opaque  and  orange-coloured,  but  without  losing  weight  or  lustre.  (Y  o  r  k  e^ 
Phil  Mag.  [3]  v.  82.) 

The  STOcific  ^vitT  of  protoxide  of  lead  is  9*20092  (Earsten),  9*277  (HeranathX 
9*363  (Flay fair  and  Joule) ;  alter  ftision  9*60  (BouUay).  According  to  Leblanc 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivi  235)^  the  speciflc  gravity  q£  litharge  is  greater  after  slow  than 
after  quick  solidification.  The  cubical  ecq>ansion  between  0°  and  100^  is  0*00796. 
At  a  red  heat  it  melts  to  a  dear  dark  red  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  reddish-yellow 
crystalline  mass. 

Protoxide  of  lead  unites  readily  with  acids^  forming  neutral  and  very  soluble  salts^ 
and  likewise  exhibits  a  decided  chlorous  or  negative  reaction  towards  strong  bases. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  caustic  potash  and  soda.  Baryta-waXer  and  lime-wiUer  also 
dissolve  it,  and  the  lime-compound  is  said  to  crystallise  in  sparingly  soluble  needles. 
By  boiling  tiie  protoxide  with  milk  of  lime,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  may  be  used 
for  producing  a  black  dye  on  hair,  nails,  horn,  and^wood. 

An  oxide  of  lead  and  silver,  Ag'Pb^O'  or  Ag'PpbH)*,  is  obtained  by  adding  caustic 
potash  to  a  solution  of  a  lead-salt  mixed  with  a  silver-salt,  as  a  vellow  precipitate 
insoluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali,  and  thereby  easily  separate  from  admixed  lead-oxide. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  blackens  on  exposure  to  light ;  leaves,  when  ignited, 
a  mixture  of  lead-oxide  and  metallic  silver ;  and  when  quietly  heated  in  hydrogen 
gas  is  reduced  to  an  easily  fhsible  alloy  of  the  two  metals.  (Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann. 
xli.  344.) 

Protoxide  c^  lead  dissolves^  according  to  Bineau,  in  7,000  pts.  of  pure  water,  form- 
ing a  solution  which  decomposes  most  salts  of  the  alkali-metals.  The  solubility  is 
greatly  diminished  by  the  presence  of  certain  salts,  e.a.,  sulphates,  phosphates  and 
carbonates,  and  increased  by  that  of  ammonia  and  its  salts  (p.  47). 

Hydrate,  otHydrated  Oxide  o/Z^a^  is  obtained  on  adding  a  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  to  excess  of  ammonia,  as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  containing 
8Ppb0.2H*0  (Pay  en),  or  2PpbO.H*0  (Schaffner),  or,  according  to  older  statements, 
PpbO.HK)  or  PpbH'O*.  If  the  solution  be  heated,  the  anhydrous  protoxide  is  formed 
at  the  same  tim&  When  lead  is  immersed  in  pure  water,  hydrate  of  lead  is  formed, 
and  partly  dissolves  (v.  B o  n  s  do  r  f  f  ).  The  hydrate  precipitated  on  treating  nitrate  or 
acetate  of  lead  with  caustic  potash  is  idways  mixed,  according  toWinkelblech,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  basic  salt.  According  to  other  statements,  however,  the  acid  which 
it  contains  may  be  completely  removed  by  digestion  with  a  slight  excess  of  alkali 

The  hydrate  pr^)area  by  precipitation  with  ammonia,  as  above,  appears  under  the 
microscope  to  be  composed  of  prismatic  crystals.  It  must  be  protected  from  the  air 
during  vrvshing,  otherwise  it  will  absorb  carbonic  idd.  It  retains  its  water  at  100^, 
but  gives  it  up  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  and  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous 
protoxide,  whidi  is  red  while  hot,  yellow  after  cooling. 

Hydrate  of  lead  takes  up  ammonia,  forming  the  two  compounds  2NH'.PbK).HK) 
and  2(NH».4Pb«0).H*0.    (Calvert,  Compt.  rend.  xxii.  480.) 

Xed  Oxide  of  &ead.  Red  Lead,  Minium,  Pb«0*  or  PpbK)*  =  2PpbO.PpbO* 
or  PpbO.Ppb*0*. — This  oxide  is  formed  when  the  protoxide  is  kept  at  a  low  red  heat 
for  a  considerable  time  in  contact  with  the  air ;  also,  after  previous  formation  of  hy- 
drated protoxide  and  basic  carbonate  of  lead,  when  lead-shavings  are  strewn  upon 
water,  the  vessel  being  loosely  covered,  and  then  set  aside  for  some  months,  the  forma- 
mation  of  red  lead  taking  place  chiefly  on  those  surfaces  of  the  metal  which  are 
exposed  to  the  air.  In  like  manner,  drawings  made  with  lead  turn  red  in  the  course 
of  years,    (v.  Bonsdorff.) 

The  red  oxide  also  occurs  native  in  certain  localities,  mixed  with  other  ores  of  lead, 
and  probably  resulting  from  their  oxidation,  viz.,  at  Bleialf  and  Kail  in  the  Eifel,  at 
Badenweiler  in  Baden ;  at  Brillon  in  Westphalia;  on  Grassington  Moor,  and  in  Weir- 
dale,  Yorkshire;  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  at  Austin's  Mine,  Wythe  County, 
Virginia,  whereat  accompanies  cerusite. 
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R«d  lead  is  extennTely  used  as  a  pigment,  and  in  the  nuuniflMtiniB  of  flint^glflw. 
It  is  prepared  on  the  huge  scale  in  this  oonntiy,  chiefly  in  Derbyshirei  by  oxidising 
lead  in  a  rererberatory  fnmaoe  having  two  /ire-hearthSf  coyered  by  an  elliptically 
arched  roof;  they  are  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  fnmace,  and  are  separated 
from  the  middle  hearth,  or  lead'hearth,  by  low  walls  or  fire-bridges.  The  fuel  used  is 
coke.  About  l|600lbs.  of  lead  (one-tenth  consisting  of  hard  lead)  are  placed  upon  the 
lead-hearth,  and  worked  abonti  as  soon  as  it  is  melted,  with  an  iron  cmtdi,  the  oxide 
(massicot)  as  it  forms  being  pushed  to  the  side  of  the  hearth.  The  temperature 
must  not  be  raised  above  low  redness,  so  that  the  oxide  may  not  melt.  After  24 
hours,  the  massicot  is  taken  out,  reduced,  to  yery  fine  powder  by  grinding  and  leyiga- 
tion,  again  placed  upon  the  lead-hearth,  and  exposed  to  the  same  temperature  as 
before  for  48  hours,  or  till  a  sample  taken  out  appears  dark  red  when  hot,  and  bright 
red  on  cooling.  The  furnace  must  then  be  dosed,  and  left  to  cool  slowly,  a  condition 
mainly  essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  In  Germany  the  conversion  of  the 
massicot  into  red  lead  is  effected  in  a  peculiar  furnace,  in  which  the  massicot  is  placed, 
not  on  a  hearth,  but  in  barrel-shaped  vessels  open  at  both  ends.  Sometimes  the 
operation  is  repeated  in  order  to  improve  the  colour.  Carbonate  of  lead  may  also  be 
used,  instead  of  massicot,  for  oonversion  into  red  lead.  Bed  lead  thus  prepared,  which, 
however,  retains  a  little  carbonic  acid,  is  known  as  a  pigment  by  the  name  of  Paris 
red. 

To  free  commercial  red  lead  horn,  the  yellow  oxide  mixed  with  it,  Dumas  digests  it 
repeatedly  with  solution  of  lead- acetate;  Berzelius  and  Dalton  recommend  treatment 
with  cold,  very  dilute  acetic  acid ;  Phillips  recommends  144  pts.  at  most,  of  strong 
acetic  acid  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  100  of  minium,  inasmuch  as  if 
more  acid  be  used,  the  brown  peroxide  is  likewise  formed.  According  to  Dumas, 
however,  peroxide  of  lead  is  always  formed  in  the  purification  of  minium,  before  the 
whole  of  the  free  protoxide  is  extracted,  even  when  the  dilutest  acetic  acid  is  employed. 

Commercial  red  lead  likewise  contains  all  the  foreign  metallic  oxides — sudi  as  the 
oxides  of  copper,  iron,  and  silver — with  which  the  massicot  or  litharge  used  in  pre- 
paring it  is  contaminated.  Bed  lead  is  likewise  often  adulterated  with  oxide  of  iron, 
red  bole  or  brick-dust ;  these  substances  remain  undissolved  when  the  red  lead  is 
digested  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid;  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  extracts  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  from  the  residue.  When  red  lead  thus  adulterated  is  ignited,  there 
remains  a  mixture  of  yellow  lead-oxide  and  the  red  substances  that  have  been  added 
to  it. 

On  the  small  scale,  red  lead  may  be  obtained  of  very  fine  colour  by  the  following 
processes : — 1.  When  4  pts.  of  lead-oxide,  prepared  by  igniting  white  lead,  are  heated 
in  a  silver  or  platinum  crucible  with  1  pt  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  8  pts.  of  nitre 
(the  latter  actmg  as  a  flux  and  thereby  saving  the  chlorate),  brown  peroxide  of  lead  is 
first  obtained ;  but  this,  when  further  heated  to  dull  redness,  is  converted,  with  intu- 
mescence and  thickening  of  the  mass,  into  red  lead.  As  soon  as  the  red  lead  begins 
to  decompose  at  the  edge  of  the  crucible,  the  mass  is  suffered  to  cool,  and  the  red  lead 
well  boiled  with  water  containing  potash. — 2.  By  boiling  peroxide  of  lead  with  aqueous 
plumbate  of  potassium,  or  1  pt  of  the  peroxide  with  6  pts.  of  lead-nitrate  and  a 
quantity  of  aqueous  potash  or  soda  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  hydrate  of  lead  first  pre- 
cipitated, till  a  brown-red  mixture  of  minium  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  peroxide  is 
produced,  and  digesting  this  mixture,  after  washing,  with  oxalic  acid,  which  decom- 
poses the  peroxide  without  acting  on  the  minium.  The  minium  obtained  by  this 
process  is  luther  dark-coloured,  but  becomes  brighter  when  rubbed  up  with  water ;  it 
nas  the  same  composition  as  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method.  (Levol, 
Ann.  Ch,  Phys.  [81  Ixxv.  108.) 

Properties,  itea  oxide  of  lead  is  a  scarlet,  crystalline- granular  powder;  when 
heated,  it  first  assumes  a  finer  red  colour,  and  then  turns  violet.  Specific  gravity  8*62 
(Karsten),8-94(Muschenbroek),9'082(Herapath);  ofnative minium 4-6  [?],  8*6. 
(Dana,  ii.  126.) 

Bed  lead  was  formerly  supposed,  according  to  analyses  by  Bichter,  Wiegleb, 
Thomson,  and  Berzelius,  to  be  a  sesquioxide,  Ppb'O';  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
products  examined  by  these  chemists  contained  protoxide  or  carbonate  of  lead ;  for 
Dumas  has  shown  that  the  perfectly  pure  red  oxide  specially  prepared  for  analysis,  or 
the  commercial  product  freed  from  protoxide  by  digestion  wiUi  solution  of  acetate  of 
lea(],  contains  90*63  per  cent,  lead  and  9-37  oxygen,  numbers  agreeing  exactly  with  the 
formula  Ppb"0*.  It  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  compound  of  the  protoxide  and  per- 
oxide of  lead,  2PpbO.PpoO',  or  perhaps  of  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide,  PpbO.Ppb-0*, 
analogous  to  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Jacquelain  (J.  pr.  Chem.  liiL  151)  found  that 
a  mixture  of  1  at.  PpbO  and  1  at.  PpbO*,  heated  to  450°,  assumed  a  fine  red  colour, 
gave  off  no  oxygen,  and  was  afterwards  perfectly  soluble  in  potash-ley  and  glacial 
acetic  acid.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  red  oxide  of 
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lead  intermediate  in  oompoeition  between  the  proto-  and  peroxides ;  for  a  cnrstallised 
red  lead  from  a  minium-furnace,  analysed  by  Houton-Labillardi^re,  exhibited  the 
composition  SPpbOJPpbO*. 

Decompositions, — 1.  By  rather  strong  ignition,  red  lead  is  resolved  into  the  pro- 
toxide and  2*4  per  cent,  of  oxygen  gas  (Dumas). — 2.  By  many  oxidable  bodies,  at 
various  temperatures,  it  is  rednc^  to  the  protoxide.  Aqueous  sulphurous  and  nitrous 
acids,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  convert  it  respectively  into  sulphate  and  nitrate  of 
lead ;  sulphurous  acid  acts  very  slowly  in  the  cold,  but  rapidly  on  the  application  of 
heat,  bichloride  of  tin  converts  it,  with  a  rise  of  temperature  of  13^,  into  chloride  of 
lead  and  stannic  oxide  (A.  Vogel,  Kastn.  Arch,  xxiii.  84).  It  is  likewise  reduced 
by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  stigar^  and  oxidises  many  organic  acids.  When  2  pts.  of 
red  lead  and  I  pt.  crystallised  tartaric  acid  are  rubbed  up  to  a  thin  paste  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  the  mixture  becomes  hot  and  whitish,  and  the  odour  of  formic  acid 
is  given  off  (Bottger). — 3.  By  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  aoidf  red  lead  is  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  lead,  peroxide  of  lead,  and  water : 

Ppb«0«  +   4HC1     -     2PpbCl«  +  PpbO«  +   2H«0. 

By  a  larger  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  chloride  of  lead,  chlorine  gas,  and  water : 

Ppb«0*  +  8HC1     =     3Ppba«  +   Cl«  +   4H«0. 

— 1.  By  cMortne^water,  into  chloride  and  peroxide  of  lead : 

Ppb«0«  +   Cl«     «     Ppba«  +   2PpbO^ 

Similarly  with  bromine-water  (Lowig).  Minium  is  not  decomposed  by  mercurous 
nitrate  or  oxalic  acid.     (Levol.) 

Heated  with  strona  sulphuric  add,  it  yields  sulphate  of  lead  and  free  oxygen.  By 
nitric  acid,  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  likewise  by  weaker  adds,  such  as  ordinaiy  otitic 
acid,  it  is  resolved  into  protoxide  and  peroxide,  the  former  dissolving  in  the  form  of  an 
ordinary  lead-salt,  while  the  latter  remains  undissolved.  In  glacial  acetic  acid,  however, 
it  dissolves  completely ;  and  when  considerable  quantities  of  it,  but  not  quite  sufficient 
for  saturation,  are  dissolved  in  that  acid  at  40°,  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  prismatic 
crystals  of  acetate  of  peroxide  of  lead,  while  an  acetate  of  the  sesquioxide  remains  in 
solution  (Jacquelain,  J.  pr.  Chem.  liii.  151).  According  to  Schonbein  {ibid, 
Ixxxiv.  315),  concentrated  acetic  acid  shaken  up  for  about  15  minutes  with  levigated 
minium,  takes  up  about  9  per  cent  of  it^  forming  a  solution  which  is  quickly  decom- 
posed \jff  heat  or  by  dilution,  but  appears  to  be  stable  at  — 18°.  Sulphuric  acid  added 
to  this  solution  throws  down  all  the  protoxide  of  lead  contained  in  it,  leaving  a  pure 
solution  of  acetate  of  peroxide,  which  deposits  the  peroxide  slowly  at  ordinaiy  tem- 
peratures, quickly  when  warmed.  Potash  added  to  the  solution  of  minium  in  acetic 
acid,  throws  down,  not  minium,  but  a  mixture  of  the  proto-  and  peroxides,  which 
blues  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  iodised  starch-paste,  reactions  not  produced  by  pure 
pniniiim.  The  solution  of  minium,  and  that  of  tne  pure  peroxide  in  acetic  acid,  imme- 
diately decolorise  solution  of  indigo ;  when  shaken  up  with  finely  divided  zinc,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  or  even  silver,  they  form  acetates  of  these  metals  and  lose  their  oxidising 
properties.  The  same  solutions  convert  iodine  into  iodic  acid,  sulphurous  acid  into 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphide  of  lead  into  sulphate,  and  act  strongly  at  common  tem- 
peratures on  oil  of  turpentine.     (Schonbein.) 

Minium  likewise  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  aqueous  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids, 
forming  salts  of  the  peroxide.    (Jacquelain,  see  p.  555.) 

Sesqniozlde  of  l«ad«  Pb^O*  or  PpbK)*. — ^Hypochlorite  of  sodium  throws  down 
from  lead-salts,  a  reddish-yellow  mixture  of  sesquioxide  and  chloride  of  lead,  which,  if 
warmed  or  left  to  stand  for  some  time,  turns  brown  from  formation  of  peroxide.  To 
obtain  the  sesquioxide  free  from  chloride,  nitrate  of  lead  is  supersaturated  with  potash 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  precipitate,  and  then  treated  with  hypochlorite 
of  sodium.  The  yellow  precipitate,  when  washed  and  dried,  yields  a  soft,  non-crys- 
taUine,  reddish-yellow  powder,  which  may  be  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol.  At  a  red  heat, 
the  sesquioxide  is  resolved  into  6'47  per  cent,  of  oxygen  gas,  and  96*53  per  cent,  of 
protoxide.  By  oxalic  add  and  by  formic  acid  it  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  with  evolution 
of  heat.  With  nitric,  sulphuric,  hydrofluosilicic  and  acetic  acids,  generally  without  the 
application  of  heat,  it  is  converted  into  peroxide  and  a  salt  of  the  protoxide.  It 
dissolves  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  liquid  from  which  it  is  again  pre- 
cipitated by  alkalis :  the  liquid,  however,  resolves  itself  in  a  few  minutes  into  chloride 
of  lead  and  free  chlorine.    (Wi  nkelblech,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  175.) 

The  sesquioxide  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  red  oxide  in 
acetic  acid  {vid,  sup.)  with  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates.  If  the  fixed  alkalis 
ore  used,  the  sesquioxide  always  retains  a  portion  of  the  precipitant,  which  cannot  be 
removed  by  washing ;  but  by  pouring  the  acetic  solution  into  very  dilute  ammonia, 
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sepantiDg  the  pfedpitate  qnickly  from,  the  liquid,  washing  it  with  hot  water  oontainiiig 
a  yeiy  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  drying  at  100^,  the  sesqaiozide  is  obtained 
pnie,  haying  Uie  colour  of  ferric  oxide,  and  differing  in  external  appearance  horn  that 
obtained  by  Winkelblech,  bat  agreeing  with  it  in  composition  and  reactions.  'Whoi 
heated  to  150^,  it  becomes  darker,  like  ignited  ferric  oxide,  but  does  not  decMnpoee. 

"nie'scetie  solution  of  the  sesquioxide  may  be  mixed  without  decomposition,  with 
from  4  to  6  times  its  Tolume  of  alcohol  of  96^  Tr.    (J  ac  quel  a  in,  loe.  dt.) 

IHosido  or  Voroslda  of  &oad.  Brown  or  puce  Lead,  PbK)*  or  P|>bO'. — ^This 
oxide  is  obtained:  1.  By  exposing  the  protoxide  suspended  in  water  to- a  stream  of 
ehlorine  gas.  Wohler  precipitates  a  solution  of  4  pts.  of  acetate  of  lead  with  a  solu- 
tion of  3  pts.  or  rather  more  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  passes  chlorine 
gas  tfaiongh  the  resulting  thin  pulpy  mass,  till  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  is 
oonyerted  into  brown  peroxide^  amounting  to  24  pts.,  wfai<^  may  then  be  washed. 
No  chloride  of  lead  is  formed  in  this  reaction,  the  idiole  of  the  ehlorine  combining 
with  the  sodium,  while  acetic  and  carbonic  acid  aie  set  free. — 2.  By  fusing  protoxids 
of  lead  with  chlorate  of  potassium  at  a  temperature  short  of  iednes& — 3.  J^  digest- 
ing the  red  oxide  in  dilute  nitric  add,  iHiich  dissolves  the  protoxide,  decanting  off 
the  nitrate  of  lead,  and  washing  the  remaining  powder  with  boiling  water. — 4.  By 
fusing  the  protoxide  for  a  considerable  time  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  then  crystal- 
lises in  black  six-sided  tables  (Becquerel). — 6.  According  to  Schonbein  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ixxy.  88),  it  is  obtained,  but  ahrays  mixed  with  protoxide,  when  basic  acetate 
of  lead  is  shaken  up  with  aqueous  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  oaeonised  oil  of  turpentine ; 
i^  howerer,  the  ou  of  turpentine  is  in  excess,  the  peroxide  is  reduced  to  protoxide 
with  separation  of  ozygen.--6.  When  a  solution  of  a  lead-salt  (nitrate  or  acetate)  is 
electrolysed,  metallic  1^  is  deposited  on  the  negatiye^  and  peroxide  of  lead  on  the 
positive  electrode. 

According  to  Becquerel  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  yiiL  405),  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  lead 
may  be  obtained  electrolytically. 

The  peroxide  is  also  said  to  occur  native,  as  pla  ttnerite,  at  Leadhills  in  Scotland, 
in  hexagonal  prisms  with  replaced  basic  edges,  pseudomorphous  after  pyromorphite. 
Cleavage  indistinct.  Lustre  metallic  adamantine.  Colour  iron-black.  Streak  brown. 
Opaque. 

The  artificially  prepared  peroxide  is  a  brown  powder,  which  when  heated  gives  off 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  red  lead  or  the  protoxide.  According  to  SudLow,  it  is 
also  reduced  to  the  red  oxide  by  exposure  to  bright  sunshine.  When  touched  with 
the  moist  hands,  il  gives  off  an  odour  of  chlorine  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  With 
hydrochloric  acid^  it  yields  chloride  of  lead  and  free  chlorine ;  niirotu  acid  converts  it 
into  nitrate  of  lead.  In  an  atmosphere  of  pure  sulphurous  anhydride  it  becomes  red- 
hot,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead,  and  thoefore  serves  to  separate  sulphurous 
anhydride  from  other  gases.  With  ammonia  it  forms  water  and  nitrate  of  lead;  and 
when  triturated  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  sulphur^  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a 
bright  flame,  forming  sulphide  of  lead  (V  a  u  quel  in);  the  addition  of  phosphorus  or 
of  stronff  sulphuric  add  causes  a  strong  detonation  (Grin del).  Organic  substances 
are  rapidly  oxidised  by  it ;  when  triturated  with  crystallised  tartaric  acid^  it  becomes 
red-hot^  and  eliminates  carbonic  anhydride  and  formic  add  (Walker).  With  |th 
grape  sugar^  vivid  ignition  likewise  takes  place ;  also  witii  mannite,  or  with  |th  oicane 
sugar.  Bacemic  acid,  and  especially  gallic  acid,  also  take  fire  in  contact  with  it ;  a 
less  violent  action  takes  place  with  mucic  and  oxaUc  acids,  carbonic  anhydride  being 
formed  in  the  latter  case  (Bottger).  The  peroxide  likewise  oxidises  organic  com- 
pounds in  presence  of  water;  thus  it  converts  uric  acid  into  allantoin  and  urea, 
forming  at  the  same  time  oxalate  of  lead  and  carbonic  anhydride  (Liebig  and 
Wohler^  Boiled  with  grape-sugar  and  water,  it  oxidises  the  sugar,  producing 
formic  acid  and  carbonate  of  lead.    (Stiirenburg.) 

According  to  Munck  af  Bosenschold,  it  is  Sie  strongest  of  all  negative  electro- 
motors (it  421). 

Peroxide  of  lead  does  not  unite  readily  with  acids ;  compounds  of  this  oxide  with 
acetic,  phosphoric,  arsenic  acid,  &c,  may  however,  be  produced  by  treating  red  lead 
with  the  respective  acids.     (See  p.  553.) 

The  prismatic  crystals  of  acetate  of  peroxide  of  lead,  or  peroxyplumbic 
acetate,  which  separate  from  a  solution  of  red  lead  in  glacial  acetic  add  may  be  dried 
to  a  certain  extent  between  bibulous  paper,  but  if  the  paper  be  renewed  to  complete 
the  drying,  the  crystals  turn  yellow,  and  are  resolved  into  acetic  add  and  the  brown  per- 
oxide ;  if  still  moist  with  acetic  add,  they  may  be  kept  undecomposed  in  dosed  vessels. 
They  melt  at  ICO^,  and  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  c^ompose  quickly  and 
completely,  leaving  metallic  lead,  and  emitting  an  odour  of  acetone  and  acetic  add. 
When  moistened  with  water,  they  are  resolved  into  acetic  add  and  peroxide  of  lead ; 
the  latter  may  be  obtained  pure  by  washing  them  with  hot  water.    This  reaction 
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affords  an  easy  means  of  distingaishing  between  the  solution  of  the  crystals  of  perozv- 
plumbic  acetate  in  acetic  acid,  and  that  of  the  sesquioxide  in  the  same  acid,  as  the 
Litter  yields,  besides  free  peroxide  and  acetic  acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  which  may  be  detected  in  the  water.     (Jacquelain,  J'Vtc.  Chem.  liii.  151.) 

A  solution  of  peroxyplumbic  phosphate  is  obtained  by  aissolying  minium  in 
moderately  concentrated  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  dissolved  pro- 
toxide with  dilate  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  may  be  facilitated  by  mixing  the 
phosphoric  acid  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid.  Peroxyplumbic  phosphate  is 
more  stable  than  the  acetate,  but  on  boiling  the  solution,  oxygen  is  rapidly  evolved, 
and  protoxide  of  lead  remains  dissolved,  without  separation  of  peroxide.  The  same 
decomposition  takes  place  slowly  at  common  temperatures.  Phosphoric  acid  added  to 
a  solution  of  peroxyplumbic  acetate  increases  its  stability,  and  prevents  the  separation 
of  peroxide. — A  corresponding  arsenate  maybe  obtamed  in  Uke  manner,  but  it  is 
more  prone  to  decomposition  than  the  phosphate. — A  concentrated  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  shaken  up  with  minium  takes  up  peroxide,  and  a  dear  solution  may  be  decanted 
from  the  residue,  but  the  dissolved  peroxide  is  quickly  decomposed,  its  oxyeen  oxidis- 
ing a  portion  of  the  tartaric  acid,  and  a  precipitate  of  ordinary  tartrate  of  lead  being 
formed. 

With  bases,  peroztde  of  lead  unites  more  readily  than  with  adds,  behaving  towards 
alkalis  like  a  weak  add,  and  may  therefore  be  called  plumbic  acid. 

HwmbaU  of  potassium,  K''0.Pb*0«.3H»0  or  K*PpbO«.3H«0,  is  obtained  in  small 
crystals  by  fUsing  the  peroxide  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  dissolving 
the  product  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  solution,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum, 
yields  rhombohedral  crystals  (Fr^my,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  iii.  32).  It  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  boiUng  the  peroxide  in  a  silver  dish  with  very  strong  potash-ley,  tUl  a  sample 
oissolved  in  water  yields  a  copious  precipitate  of  the  peroxide  on  addition  of  nitric 
add.  A  little  water  is  then  poured  upon  the  hot  mass,  and  the  resulting  solution  is 
decanted  and  left  to  cool;  it  then  deposits  plumbate  of  potassium  in  octahedrons 
(Kegnault).  The  crystals  are  decomposed  by  a  small  quantity  of  water,  yielding 
peroxide  of  lead,  and  a  solution  of  that  oxide  in  the  excess  of  alkali,  which,  however, 
IS  decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  the  whole  of  the  peroxide  being  predpi- 
tated  as  a  brown  powder. 

The  solution  of  plumbate  of  potassium  forms  with  metallic  salts  predpitates  of 
analogous  composition. 

Plumbate  of  calcium  is  obtained  by  digesting  nitrate  of  lead  at  57^  for  five  hours, 
with  excess  of  lime  and  chloride  of  lime.  A  colourless  insoluble  compound  is  then 
formed,  from  which  adds  withdraw  the  lime,  leaving  pure  peroxide  of  lead.  (Crum, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iv.  218.) 

&BAB,  OXTBKOMIBB  OV.  Pb«BrK)  or  Ppb^r^  «  PpbBr*.PpbO.— This 
compound  is  formed  by  igniting  bromide  of  lead  in  contact  with  the  air  till  it  ceases  to 
emit  white  ftimes  (Balard) ;  by  heating  bromocarbonate  of  lead  (p.  540),  till  all  the 
carbonic  anhydride  is  expelled  (Lowig);  or  by  immersing  bromide  of  lead  for  some 
days  in  a  solution  of  the  acetate,  and  agitating  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  yellow 
powder,  which  when  heated  to  fusion,  gives  off  dense  white  fumes,  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  yellowish-white,  translucent,  pearly  mass.  When  decomposed  at  a  high 
temperature  by  chlorine,  it  yields  94*9  per  cent,  chloride  of  lead. 

TiWAll,  OXTCB&OKZBBS  OF.  Chloride  of  lead  unites  in  five  different  pro- 
portions with  the  protoxide,  forming  the  following  compounds : 

a.  Ppb*Ca«0  =  3PpbCP.:^bO.— Four  parts  of  chloride  of  lead  ignited  with  one  part 
of  litharge  yield  a  fdsed  laminar  pearl-grey  mixture,  which  when  triturated  with  water 
swells  up  to  a  bulky  mass,  having  the  above  composition.     (Vauquelin.) 

b.  Ppb*Cl*0  =3  PpbCl-J*pbO. — This  compound  occurs  native  as  matlockite,  in 
the  old  mine  of  Cromford,  near  Matlock  in  Derbvshire.  It  forms  dimetric  tabular 
crystals  exhibiting  the  combination,  oP  .  ooPoo  .  F  .  2Poo .  Angle  P  :  P  in  the  ter- 
minal edges  as  104°  6';  in  the  basal  edges  «=  120°  52'.  Cleavage  basal,  not  perfect. 
Hardness  =  2-5  to  3.  Specific  gravity  «  7*21 — 5-3947.  Lustre  adamantine, 
occasionally  pearly.  Colour  dear  yellowish,  sometimes  a  little  greenish.  Transparent 
to  translucent.  (Oreg,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ii.  120;  Kammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxv. 
141.) 

The  same  compound  is  formed  by  igniting  chloride  of  lead  in  contact  with  the  air, 
till  it  no  longer  fumes,  or  by  fusing  chloride  and  carbonate  of  lead  together.  Carbonic 
anhydride  is  then  set  free,  and  a  compound  is  formed  which  is  deep  yellow  while 
fiised,  but  on  cooling  assumes  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  becomes  nacreous  and  crys- 
talline (Dobereiner).  It  is  dso  obtained  as  a  hydrate,  2Ppb*Cl*0.H*0,  when 
recently  precipitated  chloride  of  lead  is  digested  in  a  cold  solution  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead ;  also  when  a  solution  of  common  salt  is  dropped  into  the  neutral  acetate.    The 
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precipitate  when  heated  gives  off  its  water  and  melts  to  a  deep  yellow  mass,  becoming 
nearly  white  on  cooling. 

Pattinson  prepares  this  oxychloiide  on  the  large  scale,  for  nseas  a  pigment,  by  the 
following  process: — ^Finely  pulverised  galena  is  heated  with  strong  hyarodiloiic  add, 
whereby  chloride  of  lead  is  formed,  and  sulphydric  acid  evolved ;  this  gas  is  collected 
in  large  gasometers,  and  used  for  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid  by  combustion  in 
the  ordinarv  lead-chambers.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool  completely  in  contact  with 
the  undissolved  residue;  this  residue,  which  consists  chiefly  of  chloride  of  lead,  is  washed 
with  cold  water  to  remove  the  easily  soluble  chlorides  of  copper  and  iron,  and  then 
gradually  introduced  into  a  vessel  containing  boiling  water,  iHdiich  dissolves  the 
chloride  of  lead,  leaving  a  smaller  residue  consisting  of  gangne,  chloride  of  silver,  and 
undecomposed  galena.  By  melting  this  last  residue  with  lime,  a  quantity  of  silver 
containing  a  little  lead  is  obtained,  even  from  ores  in  which  the  proportion  of  silver  is 
too  small  for  profitable  extraction,  either  by  the  ordinaiy  process  of  calcination,  or  by 
Fattinson's  condensation  process.  The  hot  dear  solution  of  chloride  of  lead  obtained 
as  above  is  mixed  with  very  thin  milk  of  lime,  sufficient  to  neutralise  only  half  the  hy- 
drochloric acid  present.  A  precipitate  of  oxychloride,  Ppb^K),  is  then  formed,  which 
may  be  used  advantageously  as  a  pigment  in  place  of  white  lead,  as  it  covers  well  when 
mixed  with  oil,  and  does  not  turn  yellow  in  the  dark,  or  blacken  from  exposure  to  air 
containing  sulphuretted  hvdrogen,  more  quickly  than  white  lead. 

c.  Ppb*Cl*0  =  PpbCl*.l*pbO. — This  compound  forms  the  rare  mineral  mendipite 
(also  called  berzelite  and  cercaite)  found  on  the  Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetshire,  where 
it  occurs  in  yellowish-white,  trimetric  prisms  exhibiting  the  &toes,  oP,  ooP,  ooPoo , 
oo^oo ,  and  having  the  angle  ooP  :  ooP  »  102^  36'.  Cleavage  very  distinct^  parallel 
to  ooP;  less  distinct  diagonally.  Hardness  ^  2*5 — 3.  Specific  gravity  a  7  to  7*1. 
The  crystals  are  translucent,  and  have  an  adamantine  lustre  on  the  cleavage-faces.  It 
occurs  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  at  Brilon,  near  Stadtbergen  in  Westphalia ;  the 
crystals  there  found  are  white,  translucent,  and  have  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre  on 
the  cleavage-faces.  It  is  also  found  in  opaque  prismatic  crystals  at  Tamowitz  in 
Silesia. 

d.  Ppb*Cl*0«  «  PpbCl«.3PpbO.— This  compound  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous 
state  by  fusing  1  at.  chloride  of  lead  with  3  at.  of  the  protoxide ;  also  as  a  hydrate, 
Ppb^01*O'.H'O,  by  decomposing  chloride  of  lead  with  ammonia;  by  precipitating 
basic  acetate  of  lead  with  common  salt ;  and  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  common  salt 
with  protoxide  of  lead.  The  hydrate  is  a  white  flocculent  mass,  and  when  ignited 
leaves  the  anhydrous  compound,  which  is  a  greenish-yellow  laminated  mass^  yielding  a 
yellow  powder,  known  as  Turner'a  yellow.  It  is  prepared  as  a  pigment,  by  mixing 
litharge  with  ^  to  |  of  its  weight  of  common  salt,  and  pouring  water  on  the  mixture ; 
it  then  becomes  hot^  swells  up,  yields  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  containing  a  very  small 
quantity  of  lead,  and  a  residue  of  basic  chloride,  which  is  wsshed  and  ignited  at  a 
moderate  heat  The  hydrated  compound  was  formerly  used  as  a  white  pigment  in 
place  of  white  lead,  being  known  as  Pattinson* s  monobasic  chloride  ;  but  it  1ms  not  so 
much  body  as  white  lead. 

e.  Ppb^CPO*  «  PpbCl«.6PbO.— Obtained  by  fusing  chloride  of  lead  with  6  at.  of 
the  protoxide.     Orange-yellow  substance,  yielding  a  deep  yellow  powder. 

/.  PpVCPO'  «  PpbCl«.7PpbO.— Produced  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  10  pts.  of  pure 
oxide  of  lead  and  1  pt.  of  pure  sal-ammoniac,  a  portion  of  the  lead  being  at  the  same 
time  reduced.  The  fiised  product  affords  cubic  crystals  on  cooling  slo^y.  It  forms 
in  that  state  a  beautiful  ydlow  pigment,  known  as  Casad  yellow. 

&aa]>,   OXTCrrAVIBB   of.     See  ii.  253. 


UBBJ>f  OXTV&irOBZBB  OV.     See  p.  547. 

UBBJ>f  OMiT€kTM'MJk3»TB  OF.  Protoxide  of  lead  is  a  strong  base,  imiting 
readily  with  acids,  and  forming  salts,  the  general  characters  of  which  have  been  already 
described  (p.  540).  Those  which  are  soluble  have  a  sweetish  taste  and  are  poisonous. 
They  resemble  the  salts  of  barium  and  strontium  in  being  readily  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuric add,  and  many  of  them  are  isomorphons  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  those 
metals.  Lead  has  a  very  great  tendency  to  form  basic  salts,  which  may  be  regarded 
either  as  compounds  of  the  normal  salts  with  oxide  or  hydrate  of  lead,  or  as  salts 
derived  from  two  or  more  molecules  of  water,  in  which  less  than  half  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  an  acid  radicle  :   thus,   there  is  a  basic  nitrate  of  lead  containing 

NO^ 


PbNO».PbHO  or  T^Y, 

H  ) 


0*,   and   a    tribasic    acetate    containing   C*H"PbO*.Pb*0  or 


Cm»0)  {C'H'0)«) 

pt ,    [  O"  or         «        (0*.     These  basic  oxygen-salts  are  analogous  to  the  oxychlo- 

•»ides,  oxyiodide8,  &c     (For  doscriptions  of  the  indiWdual  stilts,  see  the  several  Acids.) 
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The  seflquioxide  and  peroxide  of  lead  also  unite  with  acidB,  but  the  salts  thence 
resulting  are  not  very  stable.  They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  certain  acids  on  the 
red  oxide  of  lead  (p.  653). 

Ttimilf  OXTIODIBaS  OF.    Fire  of  these  compounds  have  been  described : 

a.  Ppb*I'0  =  PpbP.PpbO,  is  obtained,  according  toBrandes  and  Kiihne  (Pharm. 
Centralbl.  1847,  p.  593),  by  precipitating  acetate  of  lead  with  iodide  of  potassium. 
Denot  (J.  Pharm.  xx.  1)  uses  a  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  basic  acetate,  and  dissolves  out  the  iodide  of  lead  contained  in  the  preci- 
pitate with  water.  The  same  compound  is  said  to  be  formed  when  iodide  of  lead  is 
digested  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate.  Acetic  acid  is  said  to 
dissolve  out  the  oxide  of  lead  from  this  compound,  leaving  the  iodide.  Bv  immersion 
in  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  it  is  converted  into  iodide  of  lead.  It 
contains  1  at  water,  which  is  given  off  at  100^  (Kiihne),  at  200^  (Denot).  It  melts 
with  partial  decomposition  at  300^,  and  solidifies  to  a  clear  yellow  glass  on  cooling. 

5.  Fpb»IK).HK)  =  PpbP.2PpbO.H«0,  is  obtained,  according  to  Kiihne,  by  digesting 
levigated  oxide  of  lead  with  a  boiling  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  weight  By  precipitating  basic  acetate  of  lead  with  iodide  of 
potassium,  Kiihne  obtained  nothing  but  the  compound  a,  whereas  Denot  states  that 
compounds  containing  2  at.  and  5  at  oxide  of  lead  to  1  at.  iodide  are  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating iodide  of  potassium  with  dibasic  or  pentabasic  acetate  of  lead. 

c.  PpbP.3PpbO.2HH). — Obtained  by  treating  a  boiling  solution  of  iodide  of  lead 
with  caustic  ammonia.    (K ii  h  n  6|^ 

d»  PpbP.2PpbO  J*pb*0*  (?). — This  is  a  wine-red  compound,  obtained  by  triturating 
recently  precipitated  hydrate  of  lead  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  and  boiling 
with  water  as  long  as  rames  of  iodine  are  given  off    (Jammes.) 

e,  PpbP.5PpbO. — ^Remains  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder  when  the  compound  d  is 
dried  and  heated.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2**  Aufl.  ii.  [2],  60.) 

&BABf  PBOSYHZSa  OV.  a.  When  phosphorus  is  thrown  upon  melted  lead, 
or  when  lead-filings  are  ignited  with  an  equal  weight  of  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  or 
chloride  of  lead  with  phosphorus,  a  compound  is  formed  containing  not  more  than 
15  per  cent  of  phosphorus :  it  has  the  colour  of  lead ;  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  but 
splits  into  laminse  when  hammered ;  tarnishes  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  and, 
when  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  yields  a  phosphorufl-flame  and  a  globule  of  lead 
(Pel le tier,  Ann.  Gh.  Phys.  [2],  xiii.  114).— 6.  Phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  passed 
for  two  hours  through  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  yields  a  brown  precipitate, 
which  bums  before  the  blowpipe  with  a  small  phosphorus-flame,  forming  beautifhlly 
crystallised  lead-phosphate.     (H.  Bose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxiv.  326.) 

&BAJ>f  8B&SMZDB  OF*  Very  small  quantities  of  selenium*  combined  with 
lead  render  it  harder  and  less  ftisible. 

The  protoseUnide,  Pb^  or  PpbSe,  is  formed  when  lead  and  selenium  are  heated 
together,  combination  then  taking  place  attended  with  incandescence,  and  a  grey 
porous  mass  being  formed,  which  becomes  silver-white  by  polishing.  When  ignited  in  an 
open  vessel,  it  firat  ^ves  off  selenium,  then  a  small  quantity  of  selenide  of  lead  in  white 
Aimes,  leaving  a  residue  of  basic  selenite  of  lead.  Cold  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  lead, 
leaving  red  selenium,  which,  on  heating  the  liquid,  dissolves  in  the  form  of  selenious 
acid.    (Berzelius.) 

Selenide  of  lead  also  occurs  native,  as  clausthalite,  sometimes  pure,  sometimes 
having  part  of  the  lead  replaced  by  other  metals,  as  cobalt,  copper,  mercury,  and  silver. 
It  is  found  in  fine-grained  masses,  sometimes  foliated,  with  cubic  cleavage.  Hardness 
■-  2*0  to  3.  Specific  gravity  «■  7  to  8*8.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  lead-grey,  some- 
times bluish ;  cupreous  varieties  yellowish.  Streak  darker.  Opaque.  Fracture  gra- 
nular and  shining.  Bather  sectile.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  emits  the  odour  of  horse- 
radish and  exhibits  various  other  reactions  characteristic  of  selenium  (^.  t;.).  Heated 
in  a  tube  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  selenium. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  clausthalite  and  its  varieties: — a,  H.  Hose  (Pogg. 
Ann.  ii  416;  iu.  281);  6,  Stromeyer  {tbid,  ii.  403);  c,  Selenide  of  lead  and  silver 
(Kammelsberg,  Mineratchemiej  p.  34);  <f,  Selenide  of  lead  and  cobalt;  r,  /,  Selc- 
nides  of  lead  and  copper  (H.  Hose,  Pogg.  Ann.  iii.  288);  g,  h.  The  same  (Kersten, 
ibid.  xlvi.  265) : 

Tllkerode.  Clauttbal.  Tllkerode.  ClausthRl.        Tllkerode.  Glattnch. 

Selenium  .     .     27'59       28'll       26-52       3142  34'g8      30*26  32  09  29*97 

Lead    .    .     .     71'81       70*98      6015      63*92  48*43       60*28  57*48  6516 

Silver 11*67        .    .  132 

Cobalt 0*83        .    .           314 0*05  0*08 

Copper 15-77        7*94  8o8  4*09 

Iron     .....  .    .  .    .  0-4o         .    .  0*78       

99-40       99*92       98^       98-93     i()(V50       9926       98*20      9930 
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The  yarieties  e,  /,  g^  \  which  contain  copper,  are  by  some  mineralogists  regarded  aa 
distinct  species ;  but  it  is  perhaps  better  to  regard  them  as  varieties  of  clansthalite,  in 
which  part  of  the  lead  is  replaced  by  copper ;  e  and  /  are  called  raphanosmite  by 
Kobell;  d  is  called  Tilkerodite  by  Haidinger;  d,  e,  and /are  called  Zorgite  by  Brooke 

and  Miller ;  e  and  h  agree  nearly  with  the  formula  J rj^  ( Se ;  /  and  g  with  f  i?   [  Se. 

Clausthalite  and  its  varieties  occur  at  Harzgerode,  in  the  Hartz,  and  at  Clausthal, 
Tilkerode,  Zorge,  Olasbach,  near  Hildburghausen,  and  Lehrbach ;  also  at  Bamsberg 
and  Freiberg  in  Saxony. 

Lehrbachitef  which  is  a  selenide  of  lead  and  mercury,  and  is  described  as  having  the 
structure  and  colour  of  clausthalite,  is,  perhaps,  a  mechanical  mixture  of  that  mineral 
with  selenide  of  mercury.  It  emits  the  odour  of  selenium  before  the  blowpipe,  and 
gives  mercury  with  soda.  H.  Bose  found  in  one  specimen  24*97  per  cent  selenium, 
55*84  lead,  and  16*94  mercury  (»  97*76);  in  another,  27*98  selenium,  27*33  lead,  and 
44*69  mercury  (—  100). 

&BA.Bf  SVXJPBZBBB  OF.  There  are  four  compounds  of  lead  and  sulphur, 
namely,  the  protosulphide,  two  subsulphides,  and  a  persulphide;  but  the  protosulphide  is 
the  only  one  whose  constitution  is  accurately  known. 

Tetartosulpblde.  Pb'S  or  Fpb*S  ?  —A  finely  divided  mixture  of  1 00  pts.  of  galena 
and  84  of  lead  heated  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  well-closed  charcoal-lined  crucible, 
placed  in  a  wind-furnace  with  a  strong  draught,  yields  144  pts.  of  a  dull,  lead-coloured, 
fine-grained,  semi-malleable,  soft  mixture,  exhibiting  a  dark-grey  colour  on  th»  cut 
surface.  When  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  it  yields  36  per  cent,  of  lead-sulphate,  and 
must  therefore  contain  3*96  per  cent,  of  sulphur.     (Bredberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xvii  274.) 

Bemisulplilde.  Pb^S  or  PpVS. — 1.  By  the  same  process  as  for  the  preceding 
compound — excepting  that  the  mixture  is  fused  in  an  earthen  instead  of  a  charooal- 
Uned  crucible,  and  covered  with  borax — 150  pts.  of  a  more  brittle  mixture  are  obtained, 
having  a  dark  leaden-grey  colour,  a  finely  laminar  fracture,  and  containing  7*207  per 
cent,  of  sulphur  (Bredberg). — 2.  Sulphate  of  lead  ignited  in  a  charcoal-lined 
crucible  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride  and  leaves  hemisulphide  of  lead,  which  at  a 
higher  temperature,  partly  volatilises  and  is  partly  decomposed,  leaving  a  residue  of 
metallic  lead.     (Berthier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxii.  240.) 

ProtosQlplilde.  Pb^  or  PpbS. — This  compound  is  found  native  as  sal  en  a  (blue 
lead,  gaLhUf  Bleiglane),  the  most  abundant  and  important  ore  of  lead.  It  occurs 
frequently  in  very  fine  crystals  belonging  to  the  monometric  system,  with  cubic 
cleavage,  perfect  and  easily  obtained.  The  ordinary  forms  are  the  octahedron,  cube, 
and  rhombic  dodecahedron,  occurring  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  forms,  20  for 
example,  subordinate;  twins  like^.  320  (ii.  160),  and  others  in  which  the  intersec- 
ting cubes  are  of  different  sizes,  or  in  which  the  diagonals  do  not  exactly  coincide ; 
also  pseudomoiphs  after  pyromorphite.  The  ciystals  are  frequently  imbedded,  or  united  in 
granular  aggregations.  The  mineral  likewise  occurs  in  tabular,  reniform  or  botiyoidal 
masses,  coarse  or  fine  granular,  sometimes  impalpable,  occasionally  fibrous.  Hardness 
»  2*5.  Specific  gravity  «  7*25  to  7*7.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  and  streak  pure 
lead-grey ;  surface  of  crystals  occasionally  tarnished.  Fracture  scarcely  perceptible 
in  the  crystals,  on  account  of  the  perfect  deavage ;  in  the  massive  varieties,  flat  sub- 
oonchoidal,  or  uneven.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  decrepitates  strongly,  melts  and  yields 
a  globule  of  lead  as  soon  as  the  sulphur  is  volatilised. 

For  analyses  of  galena,  see  p.  480. 

Galena  is  found  abundantly  in  England  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  in  the  Baouria 
Mountains,  Siberia ;  in  Algeria ;  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  in  Australia ;  and  in 
many  parts  of  North  America.  It  occurs  in  beds  and  veins,  both  in  crystalline  and 
uncrystalline  rocks,  often  associated  with  blende,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  carbonate 
of  leiad  and  other  lead  ores,  and  in  a  gangue  of  heavy  spar,  calcspar  or  quarts.  It 
often  suffers  decomposition,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  other  plumbiferous 
minerals. 

Breithaupt's  antimonial  galena  from  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgrau,  with  specific 
gravity  »  6*9  to  7*0,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  stein mannite  from  Przibram  in  Bo- 
hemia. Whether  the  tetragonal  galena  of  the  same  mineralogist,  also  containing 
antimony,  is  a  dimetric  variety  of  galena,  is  not  exactly  known. 

Protosulphide  of  lead  is  produced  artificially: — 1.  When  sulphur  is  mixed  with 
melted  leaa,  the  whole  becoming  red-hot.  Strips  of  lead  even  of  moderate  thickness, 
take  fire  in  sulphur-vapour,  and  bum  with  vivid  glow,  depositing  half-fVised  globules 
of  the  protosulphide. — 2.  By  heating  the  protoxide  with  excess  of  sulphur. — 3.  By  the 
action  of  sulpnydric  acid  or  an  alkaline  sulphide  on  the  oxide  or  salts  of  lead. — 
4.  Becquerel,  by  immersing  cinnabar  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  contained  in  a 
glass  tube,  dipping  a  lead  plate  to  the  bottom,  and  leaving  the  tube  well  closed  for  six 
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weekB,  obtained  grey,  metallic-shining)  regular  tetahedrons  of  the  protosulphlde,  which 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

Sulphide  of  lead  obtained  by  fusing  its  elements  together  is  of  a  lead-grey  colour, 
with  granular  fracture ;  that  which  is  precipitated  by  sulphydric  acid  is  a  brown-black 
powder,  and,  according  to  Karsten,  has  a  density  of  7*5052  after  fusion.  Sulphide  of 
lead  melts  at  a  strong  red  heat,  Yolatilises  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  sublimes  undecom- 
posed  if  kept  from  contact  with  the  air. 

DecomjMsition, — 1.  Sulphide  of  lead,  when  gently  ignited  in  the  air,  gives  off  the 
greater  part  of  its  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  while  metallic  lead 
(amounting  to  about  half  the  total  quantity)  and  sulphate  of  lead  remain  behind 
(D esc 0 tils,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  ly.  441).— 2.  The  protosulphide  and  protoxide  of 
lead  decompose  one  another  when  heated  together,  eyolying  sulphurous  annydride  and 
leaving  metallic  lead : 

PpbS  +   2PpbO     -     Ppb»  +  S0«. 

— 3.  The  protosulphide  heated  in  vapour  of  water  gives  off  sulphydric  acid  and  yields 
metallic  lead.  The  first  products  formed  are  sulphydric  acid  and  the  protoxide,  which 
then  reacts  on  the  remaining  sulphide  in  the  manner  just  described. — 4.  When  sulphide 
of  lead  is  fused  with  alkaline  carbonates,  half  the  lead  is  separated  in  the  metallic  state, 
and  on  addition  of  metallic  iron,  the  whole. 

Protosulphide  of  lead  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  in  caustic  alkalis^  and  alkaline 
eidphides.  When  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  gradually  dissolves  as  nitrate,  with 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  and  separation  of  sulphur.  The  finely  divided  sulphide 
treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  is  completely  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead ;  but  u  any 
portion  of  the  sulphur  remains  unoxidised,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  lead  is  con- 
verted into  m'trate.  By  strong  hydrochloric  add  it  is  converted  into  chloride  of  lead 
with  evolution  of  sulphydric  add.  Nitro-hydrochhric  acid  converts  it  into  chloride 
and  sulphate  of  lead.  Chlorine  decomposes  it  slowly,  forming  chloride  of  lead  and 
chloride  of  sulphur. 

Versvlpliide.  A  solution  of  a  lead-salt  mixed  with  pentasulphide  of  potassium 
yields  a  precipitate,  which  has  at  first  a  fine  blood-red  colour,  but  quickly  loses  this 
colour,  even  while  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  is  resolved  into  the  protosulphide  and 
free  sulphur.  Higher  sulphides  of  lead  are  also  said  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphydric  acid  on  the  sesquioxide  and  peroxide  of  lead ;  but  their  composition  has  not 
been  made  out. 


XJBABf  8V&PB0CAJI80XriLTB  OV.    See  Sxtlphocabbonatbs. 

&BAB»  snXiPBOCB&OKZBB  OV.  If  a  lead-salt,  e,g,  aqueous  chloride  of 
lead,  be  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of  aqueous  sulphydric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  there 
is  produced,  first  a  yellowish-red,  and  then  a  red  precipitate  containing  about  56  per 
cent.  (3  at.)  of  lead-sulphide,  and  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  formula,  PpbCP.3PpbS. 
An  excess  of  sulphydric  acid  turns  it  black  and  converts  it  into  pure  sulphide  of  lead ; 
the  same  change  is  produced  by  boiling  with  water,  which  extracts  the  chloride ;  the 
compound  is  also  blackened  by  potash,  which  extracts  the  chlorine  (Hiinefeld,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  vii.  27).~When  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  ^  pt.  lead- 
acetate  in  100  pts.  of  water  mixed  with  10  pts.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravi^^ 
ri68,  a  beautinil  carmine- coloured  precipitate  of  sulphochloride  of  lead  is  produoedu 
If  the  solution  contains  1  pt.  of  lead-acetate,  112  pts.  of  water,  and  14  of  strong  hy- 
drochloric acid,  sulphydric  acid  produces  a  yellow  predpitete,  which  gives  up  ddoride 
of  lead  to  boiling  water,  while  black  jprotosulphide  of  lead  remains  behind. — If,  instead 
of  14  pts.  of  strong  h^^drochloric  acid,  we  use  14  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  of  strong 
hydrochloric  and  1  pt  nitric  acid,  prepared  two  days  beforeand  oontainingpemitric  oxide, 
the  sulphydric  acia  produces,  after  a  while,  first  a  yellowish-red  and  then  a  cinnabar- 
red,  granular  precipitate.  If  the  stream  of  sulphydric  acid  gas  were  continued  for  a 
longer  time,  the  precipitate  would  become  first  carmine-ooToured,  then  brown,  and 
lasUy  black.  The  red  granular  precipitate,  when  boiled  with  water,  gives  up 
a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  lead,  and  is  converted  into  a  brown-red,  floo- 
cident  powder,  wnich  then  undergoes  no  further  change,  but  when  heated  alone  in  a 
glass  tube,  gives  off  sulphur  and  sulphydric  add,  and  fuses  to  a  brown  mass. 
According  to  this  reaction,  the  pemitric  oxiae  must  have  predpitated  sulphur  from  the 
sulphydric  acid,  and  the  red  precipitate  is  a  compound  of  the  diloride  with  a  poly- 
sulphide  of  lead.     (Reins ch,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xiii.  130.) 

XBABy  8irXJPBOCTAJrA.TB  OF.     See  Sulphocyanates. 


t.    Hydrated  carbonate  of  lead  used  as  a  pigment  (ii.  786).    The 
native  anhydrous  carbonate  is  also  called  white  lead  ore. 

I.  Syn.  with  galena  (see  p.  558.) 
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Viirum  plumbi. — ^A  tenn  fonnerlj  applied  to  perfectly  fnsed 
oxide  of  lead.  Oxide  of  lead  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  various  kinds  of  glass,  as  in 
flint-glass,  crystal-glass,  strass,  &c  (ii  841.) 

.  'fcllAl»"01illTilL  The  glaze  of  the  more  common  kinds  of  earthenware  consists  of 
an  easily  fusible  silicate  of  lead,  prepared  fiom  a  mixture  of  finely  ground  red  lead, 
litharge,  white  lead,  or  galena,  with  clay  or  sand.  It  melts  more  easily  in  proportion 
as  it  is  richer  in  lead,  but  when  the  proportion  of  lead  is  very  laige,  the  glase  is  decom- 
posed by  dilute  acids,  which  dissolve  part  of  the  oxide  of  lead. 

SO*  I 

"  UBABBZIAITB.     Sulphato-tricarbonate  of  lead,  Fb^O\ZFbK:G*  «  (Cd)*[o«. 

Ppb«) 
— A  crystallised  mineral  occurring,  together  with  other  ores  of  lead,atLeadhills  in 
Scotland ;  said  also  to  be  found  in  Greimda,  in  the  island  of  Serpho,  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  the  Newbeig  district,  South  Carolina.  The  crystals  are  trimetric, 
exhibiting  the  planes  oofoo  (greatly  predominant),  ooPoo,  c»P,  |  J^oo,  j  P;  i  Poo; 
i  P  and  others.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  =  103*^  16'.  Eatio  of  principal  axis,  brachy- 
diagonal  and  macrodiagonal  a  17205  :  1  :  1*2632.  The  crystals  are  hcmihedral 
in  ooP  and  some  other  planes  ;  hence  they  are  monoclinic  in  aspect,  or  rhombohedral 
when  in  compound  crystals.  Cleavage  reiy  perfect  parallel,  to  oopoo  ;  in  traces  parallel 
to  ooPoD .  Twins  consisting  of  three  ciystads,  with  face  of  composition  Poo ;  also  paral- 
lel to  ooP.  Hardness  ■■  2-6.  Specific  gravity  «  6-2 — 6-6.  Lustre  of  ooPoo  pearly,  of 
the  other  feces  resinous,  somewhat  adamantine.  Colour  white,  passing  into  yellow, 
green,  and  grey.  Streak  uncoloured.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Conchoidal  frac- 
ture scarcely  observable.  Rather  sectile.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  intumesces  at  first, 
then  turns  yellow,  but  becomes  white  on  cooling;  easily  reduced  on  charcoal.  It 
effervesces  briskly  in  nitric  acid,  and  leaves  a  white  residue  of  lead-sulphate. 

Beizelius  foond  in  the  mineral  28*7  per  cent,  sulphate,  and  71'0  carbonate  of  lead 
(»  99*7);  Stromeyer  found  28*3  sulphate,  and  72*7  carbonate  («  100);  the  formula 
requires  27*44  sulphate  and  72*56  carbonate.    (Dana,  ii.  371.) 

KBAB-MATT*  Jilatte  deplombe,  Bleistein. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  mix- 
tures of  sulphide  of  lead  with  other  metallic  sulphides,  chiefly  sulphide  of  iron,  obtained 
in  the  metallurgic  treatment  of  lead-ores  (p.  492). 

&BAB-OCnBSB.    Native  protoxide  of  lead  (p.  550.) 

KBAB-VXhABTBR.  A  mixture  of  the  lead- soaps  of  fatty  acids,  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  external  application.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  9  pts.  of  olive-oil 
(sometimes  also  lard  or  rape-oil)  nearly  to  its  boiling-point,  then  adding  by  degrees 
5  pts.  of  powdered  litharge,  incorporating  thoroughly  with  a  spatula,  adding  from 
time  to  time  small  portions  of  warm  water,  and  continuing  the  heating  and  incor- 
poration tiU  a  few  drops  of  the  mixture  harden  when  thrown  into  water,  and  form  a 
glutinous  mass  between  the  fingers.  Sometimes  a  mixture  of  litharge  and  white  lead 
IS  used  instead  of  litharge  alone. — ^Well-prepared  lead-plaster  forms  a  whitish-yellow 
homogeneous  mass,  somewhat  flexible  and  tenacious  in  summer,  brittle  in  winter.  When 
gently  heated,  it  melts  to  a  thick  liquid,  which,  at  higher  temperatures,  turns  brown, 
and  finally  black,  giving  off  irritating  vapours. 

KBABOULBZC&BBf  OSOAVZC.  These  compounds,  the  series  of  which  is  at 
present  far  from  complete,  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol- 
radicles  on  lead  or  its  aUoys  with  potassium  or  sodium,  or  of  zinc-ethyl  on  chloride  of 
lead.  The  formation  of  ethyl-compounds  by  the  first  of  these  processes  was  first 
observed  in  1853  by  Lowig  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ix.  304;  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  Ixxxviii.  318), 
soon  afterwards  by  Cahours  and  Biche.    (Compt.  rend,  xxxvi.  1002.) 

The  iodide  of  the  radicle  Pb«(C«H*)»,  or  Ppb((>H»)«,  was  separated  by  Lowia  who 
designated  the  radicle  methplumbethyl,  and  studied  several  of  its  compounds,  but 
did  not  obtain  it  in  the  free  state.  It  has  since  been  isolated  (I860)  bv  Klippel 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxi.  287),  who  has  likewise  obtained  the  corresponding  amyl-compound. 
—The  compound  Pb(C»H*)«  or  Ppb(C«H:»)*  was  discovered  in  1858  by  Buckton  (PhiL 
Mag.  [4]  xviii.  212,  xvil  282;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  218,  cxii.  220);  and  the  corre- 
sponding methyl-compound  by  Cahours  in  1861  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixii.  257 ;  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  48),  who  likewise  obtained  by  its  decomposition,  the  compound 
Pb«(CH")«  or  Ppb(CH»)«. 

Amyl'Compounds, 

Plnmnotrlaiiiyl.  Mdh^wmhamyl  Pb«C»H"«Ppb(C*ir')"-=PpbAm«.— Prepared 
(like  the  corresponding  etnyl-compound)  by  distilling  an  allo^  of  lead  and  s(>dium 
with  iodide  of  amyl,  shaking  up  the  distillate  with  other,  distilhng  off  the  ether  after 
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addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  and  treating  the  residue  with  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
Plumbotriamyl  then  separates  as  a  yellowish,  oily,  non-Tolatile  liquid,  inodorous  in  the 
cold,  smelling  like  plumbotriethyl  when  warm :  its  vapour  exerts  an  irritating  action 
on  the  mucous  membranes.  When  set  on  fire  it  bums,  with  separation  of  lei^-oxide. 
With  fuming  nitric  acid  it  detonates,  with  emission  of  light  and  heat. 

The  chloride,  PpbAmK)!,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  oxide  (infra)  with  hydrochloric 
acid.     It  crystallises  in  white  needles. 

The  iodide,  PpbAm'I,  is  obtained  in  white  needles  by  adding  iodine  to  the  ethereal 
solution  of  plumbotriamyl,  till  the  colour  becomes  permanent,  and  eraporating  the 
filtrate.  It  is  more  stable  than  the  corresponding  ethyl-compound,  melting  at  100^ 
without  decomposition,  and  solidi^ring  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  water.  It  unites  with  mercuric  iodide,  forming  the  double  salt  PpbAm*I.HhgI', 
which  crystallises  in  golden-yellow  laminae,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Oxide,— Bj  agitating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodide  with  recently  precipitated 
oxide  of  silver,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  and  treating  the  residue  with  water,  oxide  of 
plumbotriamyl  separates  as  a  faintly  yellow  viscid  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  the  alcoholic  solution  has  a  £unt  alkaline  reaction,  and  precipitates 
ferric  salts,  but  not  copper  or  silver  salts. 

The  gtdphate,  obtained  b^  heating  the  oxide  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  viscid 
unciystallisable  mass.    (Klip pel.) 

Ethyl-eompounds, 

Mumbotrletbyl.  Pb«C^'»  =  PpbrC2H»)«=PpbE«.  Lom^B  Methplumbcthi/L— 
L  6  w  i  g,  by  acting  on  an  alloy  of  6  pts.  lead  and  I  pt.  sodium  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  obtained 
a  mixture  of  several  lead-compounds  of  ethyl,  which  he  was  not  able  to  separate.  The 
mixture  was  perfectly  colourless,  tolerably  mobile,  volatile,  and  had  a  powerful  odour ; 
did  not  fume  in  the  air,  but  when  set  on  fire  burnt  and  gave  off  dense  clouds  of  oxide 
of  lead.  It  took  fire  when  strong  nitric  acid  was  poured  upon  it,  and  exploded  with 
great  violence  in  contact  with  iomne  or  bromine.  It  was  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solved readily  in  alcohol  or  ether ;  and  the  solutions,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  deposited 
an  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  but  capable  of  forming 
crystallisable  salts  with  acids,  while  in  solution  there  remained  a  strongly  alkaline 
base,  the  oxide  of  plumbotriethyl,  the  radicle  of  which  appeared  to  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  product.    This  radicle,  however,  Lowig  did  not  succeed  in  isolating. 

Klippel  prepares  an  alloy  of  lead  and  sodium,  ha-ving  nearly  the  composition 
PpbNa*,  by  melting  3  pts.  of  lead  in  a  hessian  crucible,  and  after  removing  it  from  the 
fire,  adding  1  pt.  sodium  in  small  pieces  still  moistened  with  rock-oil,  and  stirring 
with  an  iron  rod.  Combination  then  takes  place,  attended  with  evolution  of  heat  and 
inflammation  of  the  rock-oil  (the  gases  evolved  by  which  protect  the  alloy  from  oxida- 
tion). When  the  action  is  completed,  the  crucible  is  filled  with  warm  sand  and  left  to 
cool  slowly ;  the  crystalline  alloy  is  pulverised  in  a  warm  mortar,  with  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  dry  sand,  then  introduced  into  a  number  of  small  flasks  and  drenched 
with  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  the  flasks  are  immediately  connected  with  a  condensing  tube, 
to  prevent  loss  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  which  distils  over  in  consequence  of  the  heat  evolved 
by  the  violent  action  which  immediately  takes  place.  The  iodide  of  ethyl  is  allowed 
to  flow  back  into  the  flasks  as  long  as  any  action  goes  on,  and  when  it  is  completed 
the  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl  is  distilled  off  over  the  water-bath ;  the  remaining  liquid  is 
poured  out  of  the  flasks  ihto  a  dry  glass  cylinder  and  shaken  up  with  ether,  which 
dissolves  the  plumbotriethyl ;  and  the  ether  is  distilled  off  after  addition  of  a  little 
water :  the  plumbotriethyl  then  separates  as  an  oil  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Plumbotriethyl  is  a  yellowish  mobile  oil,  of  specific  gravity  1*471  at  0®,  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  m  alcohol  and  ether.  It  volatilises  undecomposed  in  small 
quantity  with  ether-vapour,  but  cannot  be  distilled  alone.  By  the  action  of  light,  or 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  it  decomposes,  with  separation  of  metallic  lead 
(Klippel).  When  exposed  to  the  air  in  ethereal  solution,  it  is  converted  into  oxido 
(Lowig),  carbonate  (itlippel).  Chlorine-water  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of 
chloride  of  lead.     (Klippel.) 

Bromide  of  plumbotriethyl,  PpbE'Br,  is  obtained  by  adding  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  in  alcohol  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  agitating  the  whole  with  ether,  then  with  water  to  separate  the 
ethereal  solution,  and  evaporating  the  ether;  it  then  crystaUises  in  long  needles. 
(Lowig.) 

The  chloride,  PpbE'Cl,  is  obtained  by  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  in  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  agitating  with  ether,  separating 
the  ethereal  solution  by  water,  and  leaving  it  to  evaporate  (Lowig);  by  neutralising 
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the  oxide  or  cariwDato  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Klippel) ;  or  by  the  action  of  hydro* 
chloric  acid  gas  on  plumbotetrethyl  (Buck ton,  p.  /i63).  It  Grystalliaefl  in  beaatiful 
long  needles,  having  a  high  lustre,  and  giving  off  a  strong  odonr  of  oil  of  mustard 
when  gently  heated.  When  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  thev  detonate  slightly,  even  at  a 
moderate  heat,  yielding  chloride  of  lead  and  metallic  lead.     (Lowig.) 

The  chloromer curate^  PpbE'CLHhgCl',  separates  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of 
tlie  component  salts  in  white  nacreous  scales ;  the  chlaroplatinate,  2Ppb£*CLPptCl\ 
in  copper-red  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(KlippeL) 

The  cyanide,  C^'*NFb*  »  PpbEKIy,  is  obtained  by  heating  cyanide  of  potassium 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Chloride  d  plumbotriethyl,  for  a  considerable  time,  in  a 
sealed  tube  placed  in  a  water-bath,  mixing  the  resulting  blood-red  liquid  with  water, 
and  recrystallising  the  resulting  white  precipitate  from  ether.  It  then  sepamtes  in 
prismatic  ciystals,  which,  when  heated  in  a  tube,  melt  and  decompose,  with  deflagration, 
separation  of  metallic  lead,  and  evolution  of  inflammable  vapours.     (KlippeL) 

The  iodide,  PpbE'I,  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  plumbotriethyl  (Klippel), 
or  by  the  reaction  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  sulpnate  of  plumbotriethvl  (Lowig),  is 
soluble  in  ether  and  very  unstable,  the  ethereal  solution  quickly  yieldmg  a  deposit  of 
iodide  of  lead. — If  the  compound,  while  yet  undecomposed,  be  distilled  with  water,  iodide 
of  lead  separates  immediately,  and  the  water  which  passes  over  is  accompanied  by  a 
colourless,  mobile,  very  pungent  liquid,  no  longer  prone  to  spontaneous  decomposition, 
and  having  nearly  the  composition  (Ppb£')^I*.     (Lowig.) 

Oxide  of  plumbotriethyl  is  obtained  in  the  hydrated  state  by  adding  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  alcohol  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  mixed  radicles 
as  long  as  metallic  silver  is  precipitated ;  filtering  from  the  silver ;  agitating  the  result- 
ing solution  of  nitrate  of  plumbotriethyl  with  alcoholic  potash  and  afterwards  with  ether ; 
adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  separate  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  oxide;  and 
evaporating  the  ether  in  a  retort  Hydrated  oxide  of  plumbotriethyl  then  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  after  a  while  in  a  ciyslalline  mas$>, 
slippery  to  the  touch,  like  hydrate  of  potassium  (Lowig).  It  may  also  be  prepared  by 
graauaily  adding  iodine  to  the  ethereal  solution  of  plumbotriethyl  till  the  colour  no 
longer  disappears,  and  immediately  agitating  the  liquid  with  moist  oxide  of  silver.  An 
alkaline  solution  is  thus  obtained  which,  on  addition  of  water  and  removal  of  the 
alcohol  and  ether  by  distillation,  deposits  hydrate  of  plumbotriethyl  as  a  nearly  colourless 
thickish  oil  (Klippel).  It  U  volatile,  and  forms  white  fumes  when  a  rod  moistened 
with  hydrochloric  acid  is  held  over  it  When  heated,  it  gives  off  white  vapours,  which 
excite  powerful  sneezing — a  property  which  also  belongs  to  the  radicle  itself  and  many 
of  its  compounds.  The  hydrate  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether;  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  sharp,  disagreeable,  caustic  taste  (Lowig, 
Klippel) ;  saponifies  fats ;  precipitates  the  oxides  of  iron,  copper  and  silver  from  their 
salts ;  also  alumina  and  oxide  of  sine,  both  of  which  it  redissolves  when  added  in 
excess.     (KlippeL) 

Oxygen-salts.     The  oxide  unites  readily  with  acids,  forming  crystallisable  salts. 

The  acetate,  henzoate,  and  butyrate  form  needle-shaped  crj'stals,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

Carbonate,  (PpbE')'CO*. — The  hydrated  oxide  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  and  by  leaving  the  alcoholic  solution  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  the  carbonate  is 
obtained  in  small  hard  crystals  (Lowig),  or  it  may  be  prepared  by  passing  carbonic 
anhydride  into  the  solution,  and  separated  by  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  care 
being  taken  however  to  avoid  an  excess  of  the  latter,  which  would  give  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  easily  soluble  double  sslt  Carbonate  of  plumbotriethyl  has  a  strong  burning 
taste,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  AIcoliol 
containing  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  with  effervescence,     (Lowig.) 

Formate  of  plumbotriethyl  resembles  the  acetate. 

The  nitrate,  PpbE'.NO*,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  tho 
mixed  plumbethyls  (Lowig,  p.  661),  or  the  ethereal  solution  of  pure  plumbotriethyl 
(Klippel)  with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  colourless,  viscid 
liquid,  which  smells  like  butter,  has  a  burning  taste,  and  solidifies  after  a  while  to  a 
crystalline  unctuous  mass.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  slight  detonation.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether :  the  alcoholic  solution  when  evaporated,  deposits 
a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lead.     (Lowig.) 

The  neutral  oxalate  forms  scaly  laminar  ciystals,  which  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
contain  C»(PpbE»)'0*.HK).     (KlippeL) 

A  phosphate  (PpbE'JH'PO*,  is  obtained,  by  saturating  the  oxide  or  carbonate  with 
phosphoric  acid,  in  stellate  groups  of  crystals  which  dissolve  readily  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  are  oxidised  with  virid  deflagration,  when  treated  in  the  dry  state  with 
fuming  nitric  acid.    (KlippeL) 
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Sulphate.  (PpbE*)^0*.  —When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  by  drops  to  on  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  oxide,  leaving  the  base  in  excess,  a  dazzline  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate of  the  sulphate  is  obtained,  which  must  be  washed  with  alcohol  and  afterwanls 
with  ether.  The  salt  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  absolute  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol  mixed  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  From  the  acid 
solution  it  crystallises  in  tolerably  lai^e,  hard,  shining  octahedral  crystals  (Ld  wig). 
Klip  pel,  by  dissolying  the  carbonate  in  alcoholic  sulphuric  acid,  obtained  tiio 
sulphate  in  crystals  like  those  of  quarts.  B  u  ck  t  o  n,  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate  of  silver,  obtained  it  in  asbestiform  needles. 

The  add  tartrate,  C'H\Ppb£')0*  (at  lOO""),  forms  scaly  kminar  crystals. 

Sulphide  of  plumhotriethyl  is  obtained  by  treating  a  solution  of  the  oxide  or 
a  salt  of  plumbotriethyl,  with  sulphydric  acid  or  sulphide  of  ammoniam,  as  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  m  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  blackens  quickly 
with  separation  of  sulphide  of  lead.     ^Klippel.) 

The  eulphoeyanate  is  formed  by  neating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chloride  with 
recently  precipitated  sulphocyanate  of  sUver  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  dissolves  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  the  ethereal  solution  in  the  same  form 
as  sulphocyanate  of  potassium.    (K 1  i  p  p  e  1. ) 

yinmbatotroflijl.  Pb«CH»  -  Ppb(C*H*)*  or  PpbE*.  Diethylide  of  lead. 
Plumbodiethylide  (B  nekton).—  Produced  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  chloride  of  lead : 

2ZznE«  +   2PpbCl«     =     2ZenCl«  +  PpbE*  +  Ppb. 

Wlien  dry  chloride  of  lead  is  added  to  zinc-ethyl,  decomposition  takes  place  imme- 
diately, attended  with  separation  of  metallic  lead,  and  slight  rise  of  temperature ;  and 
on  adding  an  excess  of  the  lead-chloride,  and  warming  gently  for  a  few  minutes,  a 
clear  liquid  may  be  decanted,  apparently  consisting  of  several  lead-radicles  combined 
with  zinc-ethyl,  which  cannot  be  completely  removed  by  digestion  with  excess  of  lead- 
chloride,  but  may  be  expelled  for  the  most  part  by  distillation.  The  liquid  remaining 
in  the  retort  at  140^-150^  yields,  when  treated  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acic^ 
heavy  colourless  drops  of  a  liquid,  the  greater  part  of  which,  consisting  of  plumbo- 
tetrethyl,  distils  over  between  198°  and  202°;  but  the  compound  is  most  easily  obtained 
in  the  pure  state  by  distillation  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere.     (Buck ton.) 

Plambotetrethyl  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1*62.  Under 
the  ordinary  pressure  it  boils  with  partial  decomposition,  at  a  few  degrees  above  200°, 
but  under  a  pressure  of  7'5  inches  of  mercury  it  boils  without  decomposition  at  152°. 
When  set  on  fire,  it  bums  with  pale-green-bordered  flame,  emitting  a  fame  of  lead- 
oxide.  In  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  is  converted  into  chloride  of  plumbo- 
triethyl, with  evolution  of  hydride  of  eth^ : 

Ppb(C«H7  +  HCl     -    Ppb(C^»)H:Jl  +  C*H».H.    (Buckton.) 

Meihy  l-compounda, 

FlumbotrlmettiyL  Pb*CH*  »  Ppb(CH')"  <-  PpbMe'.— This  compound  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but  its  salts  are  produced,  with  evulutiou  of 
hydride  of  methyl,  by  treating  plumbotetramethyl  with  acids :  e.g.  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  reaction  being  precisely  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the 
corresponding  ethyl  compound,  as  represented  by  the  equation  just  given. 

Chloride  o?  plumbotnmtthyl,  PpbMe'Cl,  thus  obtained,  separates  from  the  solution 
on  cooling  m  long  needles  very  much  like  chloride  of  lead.  If  the  boiling  of  the 
plumbotetramethyl  with  hydrochloric  acid  be  too  long  continued,  chloride  of  lead  is 
apt  to  be  formed. 

Bromide  of  Plurnhotrimethyl  is  somewhat  more  soluble  than  the  chloride. 

The  iodide,  PpbMe*!,  is  obtained  by  adding  iodine  to  plumbotetramethyl  till  the 
colour  becomes  permanent  (iodide  of  methyl  being  probably  formed  at  the  same  time : 

PpbMe*  +  P     -     PpbMe'I  +  Mel). 

The  product  is  a  wbite  solid  mass,  mixed  with  yellow  iodide  of  lead,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  and  crystallising  in  long  colourless  needles,  which  may  be 
sublimed.  By  distillation  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  the  hydrate  of  plumb o- 
trimethyl,a8  a  strong  basic  oil,  smeUing  like  oil  of  mustanl,  and  solidifying  in 
prismatic  needles.    (C ah o  urs.) 

Vlambotetnunetliyl.  PVC^H'*  »  Ppb(CH*)*  -  PpbMe\— Produced  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  an  alloy  of  6  pts.  lead  and  1  pt  sodium,  or  better,  by 
treating  chloride  of  lead  with  zinc-methyL  It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  having 
a  camphor-like  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at 
160°,  decomposes  at  a  few  degrees  above  that  temperature,  but  may  be  distilled  with- 
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out  alteration  in  a  gas  which  does  not  act  upon  it  (Cahonrs).  According  to 
But  tie  row,  however,  it  smells  like  strawberries  or  mould,  not  at  all  like  camphor, 
boils  at  100^,*  and  when  free  from  sinc-methjl,  may  be  distilled  without  decompo- 
sition in  contact  with  air;  in  a  sealed  tube  containing  chlorocarbonate  of  ethyl,  it  may 
be  heated  to  200^  without  decomposition.  Its  vapour-density,  determined  by  Gay 
Lussac's  method,  is  9*66  at  11^^,  and  9*52  at  130°;  calculation  —  9'25.  It  appears 
then  that  the  compound  is  converted  into  a  perfect  gas  at  a  temperature  very  little 
above  its  boiling  point,    (Buttlerow.) 

.  Flumbotetramethyl,  like  the  corresponding  ethyl-compound,  does  not  unite  directly 
with  oxygen^  chlorine^  or  iodine^  but  is  decomposed  thereby,  yielding  compounds  in 
which  part  of  the  methyl  is  replaced  by  the  acting  elements,  but  belonging  to  the  same 
type  as  plumbotetraroethyl  itself;  e.g.  iodide  of  plumbotriethyl,  Ppb(CH*)*I,  by  the 
action  of  iodine.  Treated  with  acida^  it  yields  hydride  of  methyl  and  a  salt  of  plumbo- 
triethyl.    (Cahonrs.) 

li»ATKSOA>S.  Lead-salts  of  the  fot-acids.  Common  lead-plaster  (p.  660)  is 
a  preparation  of  this  kind. — ^Palmer  in  1846  patented  the  preparation  of  a  lead-soap 
for  greasing  the  axles  of  railway  carriages,  &c  It  is  prepared  by  heating  the  impure 
oleic  acid  obtained  from  the  manufacture  of  stearin-candles,  and  stirring  litharge  into 
it  as  long  as  the  litharge  is  dissolved.  Before  use  it  is  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oil 
or  tallow. — A  compound  of  lead-oxide  with  the  acids  of  linseed-oil,  prepared  by  decompos- 
ing the  potash-soap  of  linseed-oil  with  nolution  of  acetate  of  lead,  serves^  when  dissolved 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  for  printing  on  wall-paper,  prerious  to  gilding  it  with  gold-leaf  or 
Dutch  metal,  or  dusting  it  with  wool-shearings  for  the  production  of  flock-patterns. 

XBAB-4yBZ88«  The  metallurgical  name  of  certain  products  obtained  in  the 
working  of  lead-ores  containing  arsenic  or  antimony.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  composition  of  two  lead-speisses  analysed  by  Boderoann :  a,  from  Clausthal ;  b, 
from  Andreasberg,  and  another ;  c,  by  Ahrend  from  the  Lower  Hartz : 


Pb 

As 

8b 

Cu 

Ag 

Fe 

8 

CoandNI. 

a. 

68-2 

•           • 

80-3 

trace 

•     • 

trace 

1-6 

b. 

90-5 

01 

1-8 

0-3 

01 

2  6 

60 

c. 

261 

130 

6-2 

44-6 

01 

6-6 

2-8 

2-3 

Sulphate  of  lead  (see  Sulpkates). 

See  Chlorophtll  (i.  922). 

See  Ertthbophtll  (ii.  606). 

&BA7-Ta&&0^ir.    See  Xanthofhtll. 

XiSA.TBBK  consists  of  the  skins  of  animals  prepared  by  a  process,  or  rather  series 
of  processes,  called  tanning,  by  which  they  are  preserved  from  putrefying  while 
moist,  and  rendered  soft  and  pliable  when  dry.  The  skins  are  first  freed  from  epider- 
mis, fatty  matter  and  hairs,  by  steeping  them  in  milk  of  lime,  or  in  an  acescent  in- 
fusion of  barley-  or  rye-meal,  or  spent  tan,  which  sets  np  a  slow  fermentation ;  bj 
either  of  these  modes  of  treatment,  the  epidermis  and  the  ceUular  tissue  in  which  the 
hairs  are  ruoted,  are  disintegrated,  so  that  the  hair  and  epidermis  can  then  be  easily- 
removed  by  scraping.  The  skins  thus  prepared  are  then  steeped  in  an  infusion  of  some 
substance  capable  of  nniting  with  the  true  skin  and  converting  it  into  leather.  The 
materiab  used  for  this  purpose  are : 

1.  Tannin  or  tannic  acid^  in  the  process  of  tanning  properly  so  called,  which  is 
applied  chiefly  to  the  stouter  kinds  of  leather,  maoe  from  the  hides  of  oxen  and  horses. 
The  true  skin  of  animals  is  a  gelatinous  tissue  (ii.  826)  and  gelatin  unites  with 
tannic  acid,  forming  a  tough  insoluble  substance  possessing  the  properties  of  leather 
(ii.  765).  Several  substances  are  used  by  the  tanner  as  sources  of  tannic  acid ;  but  the 
most  valuable  and  most  extensively  used  of  all  is  oak -bark.  The  following  sub- 
stances are  also  used,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  generally  as  additions  to  the  oak-bark : 
—  Sumach,  from  the  bark  of  Rhus  cotinus  or  Bhus  coriaria ;  c  a  t  e  c  h  u,  or  Terra  Japo" 
nica^  chiefly  from  various  species  of  Acacia  (i.  816) ;  dividivi,  the  crushed  pods  of 
Casalpinia  coriaria;  mimosa,  from  the  bark  and  pods  of  various  kinds  of  ProsopiSf  a 
genus  of  leguminous  plants;  va Ionia,  the  acorn  of  the  great  prickly-cupped  oak 
{Qturcus  JE^ilops) ;  and  nut-galls. 

2.  Alum  and  comtnon  salt,  in  the  process  called  tawing,  which  is  applied  chiefly 
to  the  lighter  kinds  of  skin,  namely  tnese  of  sheep,  goats,  and  calves. 

•  ThSi  boiling  point  AWen  from  that  of  pltimbotetrethyl  (about  Sr€°)  by  90^,  or  23*fi°  for  a  difference  of 
CH'  ill  the  f<>rniulBP,  whereas  the  boiling  point  nrplumbotetraineihyl  found  bf  Cahouri,  vix.  160°,  dilTera 
from  2*  0  by  only  40^,  or  by  10^  for  each  dilTerence  of  CH*  in  the  formulae.  Now  on  comparing  the  dlf- 
ferenceaof  boiling  pointi  in  the  correiponding  methyl-  and  ethyl-corn poimdi  of  photphorui, arsenic,  anil- 
mony,  and  tin,  ft  la  found  that  the  difference  always  amounts  to  30^  or  upwards  for  each  molecule  of  CIl* 
added  to  the  compound.  The  boiling  point  of  plumlratetrameihyl  found  by  Butllerow  Is  therefore  mure 
in  aceordaoce  with  analogy  than  that  determined  by  Cahours. 
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S.  Oil,  for  the  preparation  of  chamois,  sham oy,  or  wash-leather,  which  is 
prepared  from  the  skins  of  the  goat»  doe,  or  chamois,  and  is  a  soft,  spongy  leather, 
capable  of  washing. 

4.  Liffte^  for  parchment,  which  is  prepared  from  calf  or  sheep  skins,  and  for  the 
stronger  kinds,  from  asses'  or  pig's  skin. 

For  the  details  of  all  these  processes  we  must  refer  to  Ur^s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ^c, 
(il  674—686),  and  the  Handtoorterbinch  der  Chemie  (iy.  792—810). 

&BC AVOBZC  iLCZB.  C^'H^O^?  Lecanorin.  a-Orsellic  acid.  (Schunck, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlL  157 ;  Ut.  261 ;  Ixi.  72.— Rochleder  and  Heldt,  ihid.  btviii.  1. 
— Stenhouse,  ibid,  Ixviii.  61;  Ixx.  218, — Strecker,  ibid.  Ixviii.  13.— Laurent 
and  Oerhardt^  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxiv  316.— Robiquet,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xlii. 
236  ;  Gm.  xii.  377.) — This  substance^  which  was  discovered  by  Schunck  in  1842,  is 
extracted  from  several  lichens  belonging  to  the  genera  Lecanora  and  Variolaria.  The 
lichens,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  are  exhausted  with  ether  in  a  percolator,  and,  on 
evaporating  the  ether,  a  residue  is  obtained  which  is  to  be  washed  with  ether  on  a 
large  funnel  till  it  is  colourless,  then  exhausted  with  water,  and  ciystallised  from 
alcohol  (Schunck).  Rochleder  and  Heldt  exhaust  the  lichen  (Evt-mia  pmnasti-i) 
with  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  alcohol,  dilute  the  alcohol  with  a  third  of  its  volume 
of  water,  and  saturate  with  acetic  acid.  Lecanoric  acid  then  separates  in  grey  flocks, 
which  are  washed,  dried  at  IQO^,  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Stenhouse  macerates  the  lichen  (Roccella  tinctorta)  with  water  mixed  with  slaked 
lime,  precipitates  the  filtered  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  washes  and  dries  the 
gelatinous  precipitate,  and  digests  it^  when  nearly  dry,  with  absolute  alcohol,  taking 
care  not  to  boil  the  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  acid  in  crystals. 

Lecanoric  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  stellate  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water  Bind  in  cold  alcohol;  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether  and 
in  acetic  acid.  According  to  Schunck,  1  pt.  of  lecanoric  acid  requires  for  solution 
2,600  pts.  of  boiling  water,  150  pts.  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent  at  16° ;  6-15  pts.  of 
boiling  alcohol^  and  80  pts.  ether  at  15'5®.  The  solution  reddens  litmus.  The  crys- 
tallised acid  does  not  lose  weight  at  100^. 

Lecanoric  acid  gives  by  ansdysis  59'45  to  60'59  carbon,  and  4*40  to  6-00  hydrogen, 
whence  Stenhouse  deduced  the  formula  C**H'*0',  which  Gerhardt  altered  to 
C'-H'^O' (60-37  per  cent.  C,  4*40  H,  and  36-23).  This  hitter  formula  readily  explains 
the  conversion  of  lecanoric  into  orsellic  acid  (infra), 

Lecanoric  acid  yields  by  dry  distillation,  a  viscid  oil,  together  with  orcin.  It  dis- 
solves readily  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  lime-water  or  baryta-water,  and  is  precipi- 
tated therefrom  by  acids  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  and  without  alteration ;  but  if  the 
saturated  solution  be  boiled,  the  lecanorate  of  barium  or  calcium  changes  into  the  much 
more  soluble  oraeUinate.  If  the  ebullition  be  prolonged,  carbonate  of  barium  or  calcium 
is  precipitated,  and  orcin  remains  in  solution: 


C'«H'*0«  +  H«0 

»      2C»H»0<      « 

2C0*    +    2C"K»0«. 

IiecaDoric 

OrselUuic 

Orcin. 

acid. 

acid. 

A  solution  of  lecanoric  add  in  aqueovs  ammonia  acquires  by  exposure  to  the  air  a 
fine  purple  colour,  due  to  the  formation  of  orcein.  In  contact  with  hypochlorite  of 
calciumj  lecanoric  acid  immediately  assumes  a  red  tint^  quickly  changing  to  brown  and 
yellow.  The  acid  heated  with  «W/>At<ncac?</,  is  gradually  converted  into  orcin.  Boilins 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  Boiling  acetic  acid  dissolves  it  readily,  and 
deposits  it  in  small  needles  on  cooling.  By  boiling  with  alcohol,  it  is  converted  into 
orsellate  of  ethyl.  The  same  change  is  produced  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
a  solution  (^lecanoric  acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat. 

The  ammoniaeal  solution  of  lecanoric  aeid  forms  white  precipitates  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  the  silver  precipitate  is  quickly  reduced.  The 
alcoholic  solution  gradually  produces,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  copper,  a 
light  apple-green  precipitate.  It  does  not  precipitate  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lend,  mercuric  chloride,  chloride  of  gold  or  nitrate  of  silver.  A  few  drops  of 
ferric  chloride  impart  to  it  a  deep  purple  colour. 

The  le can  orates  gradually  decompose,  especially  when  heated,  yielding  orsellinic 
acid,  and  ultimately  orcin.  The  barium-salt,  C"H'*BaO,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
acid  in  cold  baryta-water,  passing  carbonic  add  into  the  liquid,  and  treating  the  pre- 
cipitate with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  lecanorate  of  barium,  and  deposits  it  in  small 
Htellate  needles.  According  to  Stenhouse's  analysis,  it  contains  49*27  per  cent.  C, 
3-81  H,  and  19-49  baryta ;  the  formula  requires  49  87  C,  337  H,  and  19  73  baryta. 
The  calcium-salt  is  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
obtained  by  mixing  an  ammoniaeal  solution  of  the  add  with  chloride  of  calcium.    The 
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lead-aalt  is  precipitated,  according  to  Bochleder  and  Heldt,  on  mixing  tlie  boiline  al- 
coholic solutions  of  lecanoric  acid  and  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate  thus  obtained 
probably  consists  for  the  most  part  of  orsellinate. 

XACAJroSUr.    Syn.  with  LBCAifOJUC  Acid. 

ZACATUJUi.  Qoble/s  Motive vitqueuge.  (Gobley,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  ix.  1,  83, 
161;  zi.  409;  xii.  5;  zvii.  401;  ZTiii.  107;  ziz.  406;  xxi.  241;  xxx.  241;  zzziii. 
161.^ — ^The  eggs  and  milt  or  soft  roe  of  the  carp  and  herring,  the  yolk  of  poultry-eggs, 
the  Drain  of  the  domestic  fowl,  of  man  and  of  the  sheep,  venous  blood,  ox-oile,  and  the 
fat  of  the  garden-snail,  contain,  together  with  cholesterin,  olein  and  maigarin,  a 
nscous  substance  which  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  acidulated  wat«r,  yielding 
cerebrin,  oleic  acid,  margaric  acid  and  phosphoglyceric  acid  (ii.  891 ).  Of  these  products, 
Gobley  regards  the  cerebrin  as  adventitious,  the  other  three  as  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  non-isolable  substance,  lecithin.  The  portion  of  pig*s  bile  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  not  precipitable  by  ether  contains,  besides  cholesterin  and  ordinary  fats, 
a  phosphoretted  fat  corresponding  with  Oobley's  lecithin,  and  resolvable  by  boiling 
with  baryta-water  into  phosphoglycerate  of  barium  and  insoluble  barium-salts 
(Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  356).  A  constituent  of  yolk  of  egg,  resembling 
ear-wax,  described  by  Kodweiss  (Ann.  Pharm.  lix.  261),  agrees  also  in  properties  with 
the  substance  described  by  Gobley. 

When  carps'  eggs  are  exhausted  with  ether  or  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated,  there  remains  a  reddish-veUow  soft  mass,  which  when  redissolved  in  boiling 
idcohol,  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  ou,  and  separates  again  as  a  viscous  mass  on  cooling. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  but  less  pure,  from  yolk  of  egg  (ii.  364). — 
When  the  comminuted  and  partially  dried  milt  of  the  carp  is  shaken  up  with  ether, 
the  ether  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  viscous  matter,  and  the  rest  may  be  obtained  by 
repeated  boiling  with  alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  transferring  the 
viscous  matter  contained  in  the  residue  to  ether  by  agitation  therewith,  and  evaporating 
the  ether,  the  viscous  matter  is  obtained  free  from  the  salts  taken  up  by  thtf  alcohol, 
which  remain  in  the  lower  wateiy  layer  of  liquid. 

The  viscous  matter  is  colourless,  or  has  merely  a  faint  yellow  or  orange  tint ;  it  is 
soft)  neutral,  and  has  for  the  most  part  the  odour  of  the  material  from  which  it  has  been 
prepared.  It  is  frequently  contaminated  with  earthy  phosphates  and  albumin. 
It  swells,  up  when  heated,  chars  without  meltius,  gives  off  ammoniacal  vapours,  and 
leaves  an  acid  carbonaceous  residue  containing  phosphoric  acid.  When  expmed  to  the 
atr,  it  does  not  turn  acid,  and  afterwards  yields  the  same  decomposition -products  as 
that  which  has  been  prepared  without  exposure  to  the  air.  When  shaken  up  with 
wateTf  it  forms  an  emulsion  which  does  not  become  sour  or  exhibit  the  presence'  of 
phosphoglyceric  acid,  even  after  12  hours*  boiling,  but  on  boiling  it  with  water  contain- 
ing sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  oleic  and  mai^aric  adds  are  formed,  which  rise  to 
the  surface  as  an  oU,  and  phosphoglvceric  acid^  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Addition  of  alcohol  accelerates  this  decomposition,  which,  in  viscous  matter  from  yolk 
of  egg,  takes  place  at  the  mere  heat  of  the  water-bath,  but  in  that  derived  fsom  other 
sources,  not  till  after  half  an  hour's  actunl  boiling.  The  oxygen  oS  the  air  has  no 
influence  on  the  decomposition.  Besides  the  products  above  mentioned,  there  are 
obtained  cerebrin,  and  sometimes  also  cholesterin,  olein  and  maif^arin,  which  however 
are  regarded  by  €k)bley  as  accidental  admixtures. — ^Aqueous  alkalis  and  alkaline  car- 
honaUs  at  the  boiling  heat  produce  the  same  decomposition  as  the  mineral  acids.  When 
the  viscous  matter  of  yolk  of  egg  is  shaken  up  with  water  containing  potash  and  heated 
in  the  water-bath,  acetic  acid  separates  oleic  and  margaric  acids  from  it;  with  the  viscous 
matter  of  the  brain  or  from  any  other  source,  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash  is  necessary 
to  effect  the  decomposition.  Carbonate  of  potassium  also  does  not  decompose  the 
viscous  matter  merely  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  but  only  on  actual  boiling. — Six 
hours'  boiling  with  acetic  (lactic  or  tartaric)  acid  does  not  produce  any  decomposition, 
12  hours'  boiling  only  an  imperfect  decomposition  of  the  viscous  matter;  but  by  24 
hours'  boiling,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  with  formation  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
glycerine.     (Gobley.) 

From  the  emulsion  formed  by'wa^,  which  froths  like  soap  (Gobley),  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  common  salt    (Kodweiss.) 

The  viscous  matter  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  alcohol ;  it  is  also 
soluble  in  ether.    (Gobley.) 

ABCOirnTB.  This  name  is  given  by  W.  H.  Taylor  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2].  xxvi. 
273)  to  an  alkaline  sulphate,  found  by  Le  Conte  in  the  cavern  of  Las  Piedras,  near 
Comayagua  in  Honduras,  and  probably  formed  from  the  excrements  of  bats,  which 
frequent  the  cavern  in  large  numbei's.  xhe  mineral,  when  freed  from  adhering  organic 
matter,  is  colourless,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  has  a  saline,  bitter  taste.  It 
forms  prismatic  crystals,  which,  according  to  Dana,  ore  trimetric  combinations^ 
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0P.00P.00f2.  i  ^Qo.ootoo.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  «  lOS*'  12';  oot2  :  oot2  «  116®; 
iPoo:  I  poo  over  the  principal  axis  =  127°  30'  to  128°.  Hardness  «  2  to  2-5. 
According  to  Taylor's  analysis,  it  contains  12  9-t  per  cent  (NH»)«0,  267  K«0,  17-66 
Na*0,  44'97  80*,  19*45  water,  2*30  organic  residue,  and  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid, 
agreeing  with  the  formula  M'SO*.HK). 
The  form  of  this  substance  agrees  essentially  with  that  assigned  by  Mitscherlich 

(Pogg.  Ann.  IviiL  469)  to  the  salt  ^^J(S0*.2H«0.    (Jahreaber.  1868,  p.  729.) 


A  mineral  from  Cape  Blomidon,  Nova  Scotia,  having  the  form 
of  gmelinite  (ii.  924)  and  the  same  formala,  but  with  only  one-third  the  amount  of 
water.  Specific  gravity  =»  2*1 69.  Analysis  by  Hayes  (Sill.  Am,  J.  [2],  xxv.  78): 
49-47  percent  SiO»,  21*48  A1*0»,  11-48  CVO,  3*94  Na*0,  014  Fe=0,  3*48  P*0*,  and 
8-68  water  («  98  67> 

Syn.  with  Sfhsnb. 


C«H"«0»?  (E.  WiUigk,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv. 
363. — Rochleder  and  Schwartz,  ilnd,  866.)— A  variety  of  tannic  acid,  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  the  marsh  wild  rosemary  (Ledum  palustre).  It  is  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating the  alcoholic  decoction  of  the  leaves  with  water,  after  distilling  off  the  alcohol ; 
precipitating  the  filtrate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  dissolving  the  precipitate  in 
dilute  acetic  acid ;  filtering  again,  precipitating  the  filtrate  at  the  boiling  heat  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead ;  decomposing  the  precipitate  under  water  with  sulphydric  acid ; 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  (Rochleder  and 
Schwartz).  Leditannic  acid  then  remains  as  a  reddish  inodorous  powder,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Tbe  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  dark-green  by 
ferric  chloride,  and  forms  yellow  precipitates  with  acetate  of  lead  and  stannic 
chloride. 


A  yellow  or  red  pulverulent  substance,  produced  by  boiling 
aqueous  leditannic  acid  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  According  to  Willigk,  it 
contains  C'H'O*,  and  is  therefore  produced  from  leditannic  acid  by  elimination  of 
water:  C"H»0'»  -  3H«0  «  4C'H«0».  It  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis,  and  when  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  forms  a  red-brown  precipitate  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  an  oil  and  crystals  of  pyrocatechiu. 
(Willigt) 

&Sl>irMC,  OZX  OF.  The  statements  of  different  observers  respecting  this  oil, 
which  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of  Ledum  palttstre,  or  the  entire  plant 
at  flowering  time,  with  water,  exhibit  considerable  diversities.  According  to  Willigk 
(Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  iz.  302),  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  an  oxygenated  oil,  C"H'"0*.  According  to  Grass- 
mann  (Kepert.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  58),  it  consists  of  1  pt.  volatile  oil  and  2  pts.  camphor 
or  stearoptene,  which  may  be  separated  by  slow  distillation,  the  volatile  oil  passing 
over  first.  The  camphor  forms  colourless,  slender,  transparent  prisms,  which  melt  at 
a  gentle  heat,  and  sublime  at  a  stronger  heat.,  diffiising  a  pungent  odour,  which  pro- 
duces head-ache  and  giddiness.  The  camphor  consists,  according  to  Buchner 
(J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxix.  318),  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a 
hydrate  of  that  hydrocarbon,  C**H«0»  «  6C»H".3H''0.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolves  easily  in  hyditxshloric  acid,  less  in  acetic  add,  and  is  quite  insoluble 
in  aqueous  ammonia,  but  oissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.     (Buchner.) 

According  to  A.  Frohde  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxii.  181),  the  oil  obtained  from  the  plant 
by  distillation  is  reddish-yellow,  has  an  acid  reaction,  smells  like  the  flowering  plant, 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  does  not  deposit  any  solid 
camphor,  even  when  cooled  to  a  very  low  temperature.  When  heated  with  strone 
potash-ley,  it  gives  np  to  the  alkali,  besides  small  quantities  of  acetic,  butyric,  and 
valerianic  acids,  an  oily  acid,  having  the  penetrative  odour  of  the  plant,  and  consisting 
probably  of  C■H'•0^  a  formula  closely  related  to  that  of  ericinone,  C«H»0«  (ii.  600), 
which  substance  likewise  exists  in  the  plant  The  portion  of  the  oil  which  does  not 
unite  with  potash,  yields,  by  rectification  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  a  portion  boiling  at 
160^,  and  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  while  between  240^  and  242^  an  oxygenated 
oil  passes  over,  having  the  composition  of  ericinol,  C'*H'*0. 


A  mineral  found  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  containing,  according  to 

Thomson's  analysis,  71*9  per  cent  sulphate  of  calcium  and  28*1  sulphate  of  barium. 
It  appears  to  be  merely  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two.    (Dana,  ii.  507.) 


The  bulbs  of  this  plant  yield  046,  the  stems  0-84  per  cent  ash,  contain- 
ing, according  to  T.  Richardson  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.,  Appendix  to  Part  3): 
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XBS&zra.    SjD.  with  Hbllbfumta  (p.  141). 

SUBOVMZVf  or  Vegetable  Casein,  was  discovered  by  Einhof  in  1806,  and  was 
called  by  him  itigito^ninude  (N.  aUgem.  J.  d.  Ch.  t.  A.  Gkhlen,  vi.  126,  648).  He 
found  it  in  peas,  beans,  and  lentils.  A  similar  nitrogenised  substance,  extracted  from 
sweet  and  bitter  almonds  and  termed  amandin^  has  been  investigated  by  Proust^ 
H.  Vogel,  Bo  nil  ay,  and  others,  who  considered  the  substance  in  question  to  be 
identical  with  animal  casein.  Braconnot,  and  afterwards  Lie  big,  have  arrived  at 
the  same  result ;  they  find,  indeed,  that  legumin  and  casein  are  perfectly  identical 
in  composition  and  properties.  Bum  as  and  Ca hours  on  the  other  hand,  always  ob- 
tained a  substance  containing  less  carbon  and  more  nitrogen  than  casein,  and  pos- 
sessing somewhat  different  properties.  Their  analyses  agree  very  dosely  with  one 
another,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  substance  analysed  contained  some  foreign 
body,  perhaps  arising  from  the  partial  decomposition  of  legumin.  It  is  also  not  un- 
likely that  legumin  prepared  by  the  ordinary  methods  is  not  a  homogeneous  substance. 

Preparation, — Dumas  and  Cahours  employ  the  following  method  for  the  preparation 
of  legumin,  the  most  advantageous  source  of  which  are  peas  or  sweet  almonds : — ^The 
bruised  substance  is  digested  for  two  or  three. hours  with  tepid  water;  the  product  is 
then  crushed  in  a  mortar  so  as  to  form  a  pulp ;  and  to  this  is  added  about  its  own 
weight  of  cold  water.  After  the  whole  has  been  macerated  for  an  hour,  it  is  thrown 
on  a  cloth  and  pressed,  and  the  liquid  portion  on  standing  deposits  a  certain  quantity 
of  starch.  The  solution  is  now  clarified  by  filtration,  and  acetic  acid,  diluted  with 
8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  water,  is  gradually  added.  Immediately  on  the  addition  of 
the  acid,  a  perfectly  whit«!  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  which  may  be  easily  collected 
on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water.  Care  must  be  taken  to  aToid  an  excess  of  acetic 
acid,  in  which  legumin  is  readily  soluble.  The  legumin  is  then  washed  with  alcohol, 
dried,  pulverised,  and  digested  with  ether,  which  removes  all  fatty  matters.  The 
product  is  again  dried  in  vacuo  at  140°  (Gerhard t,  TraiU,  iv.  491).  Haricot-beans 
cannot  well  be  substituted  for  the  above  substance,  sinee  they  contain  a  gummy 
matter  which  renders  the  filtration  and  washing  exceedingly  tedious.  According 
to  Lowenbere,  the  product,  obtained  as  above,  is  a  mixture  of  legumin  and  albumin, 
and  after  it  nas  been  washed  with  boiling  water,  contains  a  decomposition-product 
of  legumin,  mixed  with  albumin.  The  separation  of  these  two  substances  may  bo 
effect  by  dissolving  the  mixture  in  ammonia^  evaporating  off  the  excess  of  ammonia, 
adding  chloride  of  soidium,  boiling,  filtering,  and  precipitating  the  filtrate  with  acetic 
acid.  The  precipitate  is  washed  first  with  cold  water,  then  with  boiling  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  infusion  of  peas  and  almonds  also  contains  a  third  body,  which  is  preci- 
pitated by  acetic  acid ;  it  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  acid,  but  soluble  in  pure  water. 
The  ammoniacal  solution  is  partly  precipitated  by  boiling  with  chloride  of  sodium  after 
evaporating  the  excess  of  alkali. 

Rochleder  purifies  legumin,  prepared  by  the  first  method,  by  treating  it  with  con- 
centrated potash,  which  readily  dissolves  the  legumin,  and  leaves  a  flocculent  residue 
of  another  substance.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand,  decanted,  then  filtered  and 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  The  well«washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  ammonia, 
filtered  again,  and  reprecipitated  by  acetic  acid. 

Properties, — The  solution  of  legumin  does  not  coagulate  by  ebullition ;  but  when 
evaporated,  becomes  covered  with  a  pellicle,  like  milk  (Liebig).  Purified  legumin  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water ;  with  boiling  water  it  yields  a  product  richer  in  carbon,  soluble 
in  water  and  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  together  with  a  less  carbonised  body,  insoluble  in 
water  (Lowenberg).  The  body  analysed  by  Dumas  and  Cahours  had  the  following 
properties : — ^When  precipitated  from  a  concentrated  solution  by  weak  acetic  acid,  it 
always  presented  a  nacreous  and  iridescent  appearance ;  from  a  weak  solution  it  is 
deposit^  in  fiakes.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether ;  also  in  boiling  water 
and  in  weak  boiling  alcohol.  It  dissolves  largely,  however,  in  cold  water,  and  when 
the  liquid  is  heated  almost  to  boiling,  it  coa^uktes,  and  gives  a  precipitate  of  cohering 
fiakes  very  like  coagulated  albumin  (Gerh.  iv.  493).  Gerhardt  thinks  that  Liebig  may 
have  experimented  with  the  aqueous  extract  of  legumin  obtained  directly  from  peas,  &c, 
which  probably  contains  that  substance  in  oombinaticn  with  alkali,  forming  an  inco- 
agulable solution  like  the  alkaline  albuminates.  The  fresh  aqueous  extract  of  the  fruit 
of  the  leguminosm  is  always  neutral ;  the  legumin  precipitated  therefrom  by  an  acid 
always  reddens  litmus,  even  after  prolonged  washing.  When  this  solution  is  left  to 
itself,  it  coagulates  in  24  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  16  or  20°  C,  yielding  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  like  the  coagulum  of  milk.  The  mother-liquor  is  decidedly  acid,  and 
appears  to  contain  lactic  acid.     (Liebig.) 
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In  the  foUowing  analyses  the  ash  is  deducted : — 

DuTOM  and  Cahouw.*  "wJ^JJ^Sf"*  Rullng-t  LdVenbergB 

Leniiis.  Sweet  aimonds,  iiartcou.  p^^  ^^^^   • 

Carbon     .     .     50-46  50-93  54M9  54-3  53*9  50-68         53*9 

Hydrogen     .       6-65          670  7-5  7*4  7  3  6-74  7-2 

Nitrogen.     .     1819  18-77  14*7  14*6  15*0  1650 

Sulphur  ....            .   .  .    .  .   .  .   .  0*48  0*3 

Oxygen   .     . 

Purified  legumin  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  7-1  per  cent  ash  (Rochleder). 
The  ash  is  perfectly  white,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
potash,  partly  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid.  The  insoluble  portion  of  the  ash 
is  composed  of  phosphate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  as  well  as  a  little  phosphate  of 
iron.     (Liebig.) 

Volcker  (Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1857,  pr.  60 ;  J.  p.  Chem.  Izxv.  320)  found  in  legumin 
prepared  from  peas  and  beans,  the  following  percentage  of  ash,  phosphorus,  and 
sulphur : 

Legumin.  Abh. 

From  green  peas 1-100 

The  same,  precipitated  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid       •    . 
The  same,  precipitated  with  excess  of  acetic  acid      .         ... 

From  white  peas 1-45 

From  white  French  beans 071 

Norton  (Pharm.  Centr.  1847,  p.  466  ;  1848,  p.  240)  also  found  in  legumin  prepared 
firom  peas,  sweet  almonds,  and  oats,  from  0-8  to  2*3  per  cent,  phosphorus.  The  large 
amount  of  phosphorus  found  by  Volcker  and  Norton  renders  it  probable  that  legumin 
contains,  or  is  associated  with,  a  compound  of  phosphoric  acid,  perhaps  phosphoglyceric 
acid. 

Decomposiiions. — ^When  legumin  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  swells,  yields-  a 
yellowiBh  distillate  containing  carbonate,  sulphide,  and  acetate  of  ammonium,  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  shining  charcoal.    (Bracon no t) 

Legumin  distilled  with  acid  chromaie  ofpotaseium  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yields 
an  acid  liquid  which  smells  of  prussic  acid  and  bitter  almond  oil,  contains  a  consi- 
derable (quantity  of  prussic  acid,  with  a  small  quantity  of  formic  acid,  but  does  not  give 
the  reactions  of  the  aldehydes  with  potash  or  with  nitrate  of  silver.  When  rectified  over 
mercuric  oxide,  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  exhibited  a  more  aromatic  and  ethe- 
real odour  than  the  original  liquid  ;  the  second  portion,  which  was  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  oil,  contained  benzoic  acid  (4  pts.  to  1,000  of  legumin)  valerianic,  butyric,  pro- 
pionic, acetic,  caproic,  and  probably  also  caprylic  acid'(Fr6hde,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxvii. 
290).  In  a  second  series  of  experiments,  Frdhoe  found  among  the  products  of  oxidation 
of  legumin,  valeronitrile,  acetonitrile  (not  distinctly  recognised),  and  a  third  nitrile, 
probably  propionitrile. 

All  acids  coagulate  the  solution  of  legumin;  the  precipitates  redissolve  in  excess  of 
the  acid. 

When  legumin  is  boiled  with  dilute  stdphuric  acid^  leucine  is  formed.  Dry  legumin 
saturated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  slowly  and  forms  a  brown  solution, 
but  no  glycocine  is  produced. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  dry  legumin,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes. 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  legumin  like  acetic  acid.  The  concentrated 
acid  dissolves  it  with  the  characteristic  blue  tint. 

When  gelatinous  legumin  is  placed  in  contact  with  concentrated  acetic  acid  it  absorbs 
the  acid,  and  swells,  becoming  semitransparent.  The  product  is  completely  soluble 
in  boiling  water.  A  gummy  residue  of  le^min,  soluble  in  water,  is  obtained  on  eva- 
poration. A  solution  of  legumin  is  immediately  precipitated  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  and 
the  precipitate  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  acid,  forming  a  perfectly  clear  solution. 
This  is  reprecipitated  by  adding  ammonia ;  the  precipitate  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the 
acid  (Dumas  and  Cahours).  Liebig  found  legumin  insoluble  in  weak  acetic  acid  ; 
Lowenberg's  legumin,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid. 

Solution  of  legumin  is  precipitated  by  tribasic  phosphoric  acid^  also  by  oxalic^  tar- 
taric,  maliCf  and  citric  acids ;  the  precipitates  are  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  acid. 
Legumin  is  dissolved  in  the  cold  by  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia.  Heated  with  fixed 
alkali,  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  sulphide  of 'ammonium  is  formed  in  the  solution. 

*  The  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  other  analysei  of  MM.  Dumai  and  Cahours  fall  between  these  two 
analyses. 

t  Previously  purfled  by  Rochleder's  method, 

X  The  substance  was  redissolved  in  ammonia,  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and  exhausted  by  boilinf 
alcohol  «nd  Piher. 

II   Purified  by  LOwenberg's  procesi. 
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Baryta  and  lime  form  insoluble  compounds  with  legumin,  as  with  casein.  Like  casein, 
solution  of  legumin  precipitates  many  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  but  does  not  precipi- 
tate sulphate  of  magnesium,  or  the  acetate,  or  other  salts  of  calcium  in  the  cold ;  on 
applying  a  slight  heat^  the  liquid  rapidly  coagulates.  Braconnot  attributes  the  harden- 
ing of  vegetables  cooked  in  selenitic  waters  to  the  formation  of  these  lime-compounds. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  legumin,  to  which  rennet  has  been  added,  does  not  begin 
to  coagulate  for  several  hours ;  after  24  hours  all  the  legumin  is  precipitated.  The 
coagulation  does  not  appear  from  this  to  be  due  to  the  free  acid  contained  in  the  rennet 
(Dumas  and  C  ah  ours).    Putrefying  legumin  acts  as  a  powerful  ferment. 

Dry  beans,  peas,  lentLls,  &c.,  contain,  on  an  aTcrage,  about  25  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
genised  matter  (legumin,  sdbumin,  &c.),  and  are  the  most  nutritive  of  vegetables.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  deficient  in  starch  and  fat.  They  are  not  generally  a  very 
wholesome  food  in  large  quantity,  except  for  men  ei\joying  robust  health  and  engaged 
in  severe  labour.  Legumm  appears  to  be  much  more  indigestible  than  insoluble  casein, 
as  casein  is  fur  more  indigestible  than  the  fibrin  of  meat.  C.  £.  L. 

Native  chromate  of  lead  (L  934). 

Selenide  of  mercury  and  lead  from  Tilkerode,  near  Lehrbach ; 
probably  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two  selenides,  inasmuch  as  specimens  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  vein  exhibits  very  different  proportions  of  lead  and  mercury 
(see  p.  668). 

Syn.  with  Natbolitb. 

I  VBBVOllcnow.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
spheroidal  state  of  liquids  (p.  88),  first  observed  by  Leidenfroet 

&SMVA.  Duckweed. — Plants  of  this  genus  are  very  rich  in  inorganic  substances, 
and  have  accordingly  been  recommended  for  use  as  manure.  In  a  specimen  of  Lemna 
vtinor  growing  in  the  river  Eure,  in  France,  Herv^  Mangon  (Instit  1861,  p.  107) 
found : 
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Silica. 

Lime. 

constiiuKQis. 

611                    3-6 

6-7 

8-2 

1-1 

19-3   -  100 

Ca«0 

Mg«0 

N«a 

a,  16-82 

6-08 

6-90 

6.  3600 

12-26 

1010 

Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  109)  obtained  from. Lemna  trisuica  growing  in  a  marsh, 
16*6  per  cent  ash,  and  from  a  litre  of  the  surrounding  water  0*416  gnu.  of  saline 
residue.  100  pts.  of  the  slightly  ignited  plant-ash,  a,  and  of  the  saline  residue  of  the 
water,  6,  contained : 

KCT  K«0       Na»0       Fe«0»«     P^O*         S0»  S10« 

1-46       1316       .     .       7-36      8*73      609       12-86 
.     .         8-97      0-47      0-72      262      827        3-34 

Sphragide. — ^The  Anfu^la  a^payis  of  the  Greeks.  A 
yellowish-grey  earth  or  clay  frequently  marbled  with  rusty  spots.  DulL  Fracture 
line  earthy.  Meagre  to  the  touch.  Adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue.  When  plunged 
in  water  it  falls  to  pieces,  with  disengagement  of  air-bubbles.  Its  constituents 
are,  66  silica,  14'6  alumina,  0-26  magnesia,  0*26  lime,  36  soda,  6  oxide  of  iron,  8*6 
water  (Klaproth).  It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  Island  of  Stalimene 
(ancient  Lemnos).  It  is  reckoned  a  medicine  in  Turkey ;  and  is  dug  up  only  once  a 
year,  with  religious  solemnities,  cut  into  spindle-shaped  pieces,  and  stamped  with  a 
seal.    In  ancient  times  it  was  esteemed  an  antidote  to  poison  and  the  plague.       U. 

UncOW.    See  Citbus  (i.  1008). 

jbnrXXto  Ervum  Lens,  The  air-dried  seed  of  this  leguminous  plant  contains, 
according  to  Krocken  (Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  Iviii.  224),  from  34  to  36  per  cent  starch. 
Horsford  (ibid.  199)  found  in  100  pts.  of  the  seed,  30'4  pts.  of  non-azotised  matter, 
to  2-6  ash  and  13*0  water. 

Poggiale(J.  Pharm.  [3].  xxx.  180,  266),  and  Fresenius  found  in  100  pts.  of 
air-dried  lentils,  the  following  constituents : 

CelluloM, 
Starch.       Gum.      Sugar.  Legumin.      Fat.    Pectin.  &c.    A«h.       Water. 

44  .  .        29-0        1-5  7-7        2-4         154        Poggiale, 

36-6        70         1-6        260        2-6        120        23         140        Fresenius. 

Levi  found  in  lentil-seeds  from  Worms  2*06  per  cent,  ash  of  the  composition  given 
below. 

The  straw  of  lentils  contains  0-01  per  cent  nitrogen  (Bo us  sin  gault);  the  air- 
dried  straw  contains  27  per  cent  water  and  34  per  cent  substances  soluble  in  dilut^^ 
alkaline  ley,  67  per  cent  woody  fibre,  and  39  per  cent  ash,  having  the  following 
composition : 

•  With  traces  ofahtmiua. 
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Composition  of  Lentil-ash, 


Seed. 

Straw. 

Se*^. 

Straw 

Potash    . 

.     34-6 

10-8 

Silica     . 

.       1-3 

17-6 

Soda       .        .        . 

.       9-5 

Phosphoric  acid 

.     36-2 

12-3 

Lime       . 

.       6-3 

62-3 

Sulphuric  acid 

•                 •         a 

10 

Oxide  of  manganese 

.       2-6 

30 

Chloride  of  sodium 

.       7-6 

21 

Ferric  oxide    . 

.      20 

0-9 

According  to  Schwars,  a  hectare  of  ground  yields  about  1,360  kilogrammes  of 
seed  and  3,700  kilogrammes  of  straw ;  the  former,  therefore,  containing  30,  the  latter 
144,  and  the  whole^  174  kilogrammes  of  mineral  constituents  (Handb.  d.  Chem.  ii. 
[3]  832). 

&BHXZVZTB.  A  variety  of  kaolin  from  the  pegmatite  of  La  Vilate  near 
Chantf'loupe  (Haute  Vienne),  of  a  clear  brown  colour,  tender,  but  not  plastic 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  reddish,  but  does  not  fuse.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot 
sulphuric  acid.  Contains,  according  to  Sal  v^ tat  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxi.  102), 
36'36  per  cent  silica,  36*00  alumina,  1*95  ferric  oxide,  and  21*50  water  (agreeing 
nearly  with  the  formula  2Al<0».3SiO*.3H*0),  besides  0*18  magnesia,  0*60  alkalis, 
2*0  gelatinous  silica,  and  1*64  quartz  (» 101*62). 

UBOVBA&OZT8.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminium,  occurring  at 
5^emnitz  in  Hungary,  and  at  Copper  Falls,  Lake  Superior,  in  monoclinic  crystals,  in 
which  ooP  :  ooP  «  83<'  30'  and  96®  30';  oP  :  ooP  «  114°.  Cleavage  parallel  to  ooP, 
very  perfect ;  basal  imperfect.  Also  columnar  and  granular.  Hardness  »  3  to  3*5. 
Specific  gravity  »  2*25.  Lustre  on  cleavage-faces  pearly  *,  elsewhere  vitreous. 
Colour  white,  sometimes  yellowish,  seldom  brownish.  Sub  translucent.  It  usually 
whitens  on  exposure,  like  laumontite ;  but  the  variety  from  Lake  Superior  does  not. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  exfoliates,  froths,  and  easUy  melts  to  an  enameL  It  dissolves 
in  acids. 

Leonharditefrom  Schemnitz  has  been  analysedby  Delffs  and  v.  Babo  (Pogg.  Ann. 

lix.  336,  339),  that  from  Copper  Falls  by  Barnes  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xv.  440) : 

Copper 
Schemnitz.  Fdili. 

Silica     ....    54*92  5500  55*50 

Alumina         .        .        .     22*49  24*36  21*69 

Lime      ....       9*05  10*50  10*56 

Water   ....     13*54  12*30  11*93 


100*00 


102*16 


99*68 


The  analyses  do  not  agree  well  together.  The  first  analysis  of  the  Hungarian  mine- 
ral agrees  approximately  with  the  formula  (3Ca«0.4SiO*).4(Al*0*.3SiO«)  +  15H«0, 
which,  however,  is  improbable ;  that  of  the  American  mineral  may  be  represented  by 
the  much  simpler  formula  (Ca«O.SiO*).(Al*0».3SiO«)  +  3H«0,  or  2CaAll'"Si«O«3H«0, 
which  is  that  of  a  metasilicate,  and  differs  from  the  formula  of  laumontite  (p.  472) 
only  in  the  amount  of  water.  According  to  Brooke  and  Miller,  leonhaidite  agrees  in  form 
also  with  laumontite.  Delffs  found  in  the  mineral  13*55  to  13*81  per  cent  water ;  it  gave 
off  11*64  per  cent  at  100^.  According  to  Kenngott^  leonhiudite  is  identical  with 
caporcianite.    (Dana,  ii.  308;  Ra  mm  els  berg,  MxneralcKemie,  p.  806.) 

KBOVASOITB.  A  spotted  felspathic  rock,  occurring  at  Charlotte,  Mecklen- 
burgh  County,  and  in  the  Steele  Mine,  Montgomery  County,  North  Carolina,  and  re- 
cognised by  Gent h  (SilL  Aul  J.  [21  xxxiii.  197),  as  a  true  porphyry,  spotted  with 
iron-  and  manganese-compounds.  The  dypto-crystallino  felspathic  base  is  inter- 
spersed with  small  czystals  of  orthodase  and  quartz.    Analysis  gave : 

Lou  by 
8IOS  Al«OS      Fe«0'     MgK)      Ca«0        Na>0       K'O     Ignitioa. 

76*92       14*47       0*88       009     002         4*98       4*01       0*64   -  100*00 
agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  composition  of  Bnnsen's  normal  trachyttc  substancei 

UBVABCXara.  A  volatile  base  containing  the  elements  of  1  at  diamylamine  and 
1  at  lepidine ;  C'«H"N.C»«H"N  =  C»H«N«,  produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
amyl  on  lepidine  (p.  537). 

XkBVA&OIXZO  ACZB.  Syn.  with  Anchoic  acid  (i.  289).  Arppe  has  lately 
shown  ^Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  86)  that  Laurent's  Azelaic  acid  (i.  477)  has  the  same 
composition  as  lepargylic  or  anchoic  acid:  it  appears,  however,  to  differ  so  much  from 
the  latter  in  melting  point,  solubility,  and  the  properties  of  some  of  its  salts,  that  the 
two  acids  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  identical  (which  is  Azppe's  view),  but  only  as 
isomeric. 

Azelaic  acid  is  most  easily  obtained  by  heating  castor-oil  with  2  pts.  of  nitric  acid, 
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of  specific  gravity  1*2 — 1*3,  added  by  small  portions,  continuing  the  operation  for  12 
hours,  then  separating  the  acid  liquid  from  the  remaining  oil,  adding  fresh  acid,  and 
continuing  the  oxidation  for  another  daj.  The  acid  liquid  is  then  to  be  separated  from 
the  oil  and  added  to  the  formeif  portion,  the  whole  evaporated,  with  {i>dditi'on  of  water, 
and  freed  from  oil,  which  then  separates,  by  means  of  a'  tap-funnel.  The  clear  acid 
solution  duly  concentrated  yields  a  white  granular  mass,  which,  when  freed  liom  oxalic 
acid  by  washing  with  cold  and  reciystallisation  from  warm  water,  and  from  other  more 
soluble  acids  by  melting  the  crystals,  pulverising  the  fdsed  mass,  and  treating  the 
powder  with  water,  leaves  a  mixture  of  azelaic  and  suberic  acids  ;  and  on  treating  this 
residue  with  cold  ether,  the  azelaic  acid  is  dissolved,  while  the  suberic  acid  remains 
behind.  The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
the  solution,  freed  from  any  oil  that  may  still  remain,  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising 
point. — Azelaic  acid  is  also  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  together  with  several  other 
acids,  from  almond-oil,  spermaceti,  and  oleic  acid  (Arppe^  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx. 
288  ;  Jahresber.  1861,  p.  357). 

Azelaic  acid,  prepared  as  above,  has  the  composition  CH"0'.  It  crystallises  on 
cooling  frt)m  a  moderately  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  sometimes  in  large  laminse, 
sometimej3  in  long  flattened  needles  several  inches  long;  the  crystals  are  transparent 
and  colourless,  with  Vitreous  lustre,  but  of  no  determinate  form.  From  a  very  dilute 
solution,  it  separates  in  smaller  laminse,  which  under  the  microscope  exhibit  several 
forms,  viz.  oblique  rhombic  prisms  with  acute  angles  of  about  22^,  square  tables,  and 
thin  flattened  prisms.  It  dissolves  in  700  pts.  water  at  16°  (lepargylic  or  anchoie 
acid,  according  to  Buckton,  in  217*4  pts.  at  18°);  it  is  more  soluble  in  ether,  and 
still  more  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  106°  (lepargylic  acid  at  114 — 116°,  Buckton ;  par- 
tially at  115°,  completely  at  124°,  Wirz) ;  and  volatilises  with  partial  decomposition  at 
higher  temperatures ; ,  the  vapours  excite  coughing,  but  not  so  strongly  as  succinic 
acid.  Heated  with  caustic  baryta,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydride 
of  heptyl,  CH'*,  together  with  small  quantities  of  other  hydrocarbons ;  C*H'*0*  « 
2C0«+  C'H'«.     (R.  a  Dale,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  261.) 

The  azelaates  of  the  alkali-  and  alkaline-earth-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  the 
calcium-salt  being  the  least  soluble ;  those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble.  They 
are  ail  decompos^  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  crystalline  azelaic  acid. 
The  neutral  salts  form  with  chloride  of  calcium  a  copious  crystalline  precipitate,  with 
ferric  chloride  a  brick-red,  and  with  cvpric  sulphate  a  blue-green  precipitate. 

Barium-salts. — The  aoid  salt,  C*H"BaO*,  is  obtained  by  neutralising  a  hot  solution 
of  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium.  [Buckton  did  not  succeed. in  preparing  an  acid 
anchoate  of  barium.] — A  warm  concentrated  solution  of  the  aeid  neutralised  with 
hydrate  of  barium  yields  a  granular  precipitate  of  the  salt  C*H'*Ba*0*.C*H'*BaO*, 
which  may  be  crystallised  from  water,  but  when  washed  with  hot  water  is  converted 
into  the  neutral  salt,  C"H"Ba«0*. 

The  calcium-salt,  C»H"Ca^O*,  is  very  sparindy  soluble.  The  copper-salt,  C*H'*CuK)*, 
is  a  blue-green  precipitate;  the  lead-salt,  &H"Pb'0*,  a  white  precipitate.  The 
magnesium-salt,  C"H"Mg*0*.3H*0,  is  efSorescent,  and  separates  from  solution  in  warm 
water  by  evaporation  in  crystalline  crusts.  The  manganese-salt,  OH"Mn*0*,  is  s 
white  fusible  precipitate ;  the  nickel-salt,  an  apple-green  ciystalline  precipitate ;  the 
silver-salt,  C»H'*Ag«0*,  a  white  powder.— The  strontium-salt,  O»H'*Sr*0*.2H«0,  sepfl^ 
rates  by  evaporation  fix)m  its  warm  aqueous  solution  in  crystalline  crusts,  which  when 
dried  in  the  exsiccator,  give  off  half  their  water,  leaving  granular  crystals  containing 
C»H"Sr20«.H«0.    (Arppe.) 

XJWZBXV&  C"H»N.  (Gr.  Williams,  Edinb.  Phil.  Trans,  xxi.  [3]  377 ;  Gm. 
xiv.  103.) — A  volatile  organic  base  homologous  with  chinoline,  and  obtained,  together 
with  that  base,  and  several  others  of  the  series,  by  distilling  quinine  or  cinchonine 
with  water  and  hydrate  of  potassium  (i.  809).  The  bases  are  flrst  separated  by 
fractional  distillation, — the  portion  which  distils  above  199°,  especially  that  between 
216°  and  248°,  consisting  of  chinoline  and  lepidine,  the  latter  being  found  chiefly  in  the 
|K)rtion  boiling  above  270°, — and  the  separation  is  completed  by  fractional  crystal- 
lisation of  their  platinum-salts. 

A  base  isomeric,  and  originally  supposed  to  be  identical,  with  lepidine  is  contained 
in  coal-tar  oil,  and  may  be  separated  by  collecting  and  rectifying  the  portion  which 
distils  between  260°  and  267°  and  completing  the  purification  by  fractional  ciystalli- 
sation  of  the  platinum-salt  as  above.  This  base,  now  called  iridoli  ne,  is  distinguished 
from  lepidine  by  its  lower  boiling  point,  by  certain  differences  in  the  chamcters  of 
its  salts,  some  of  which  crystallise  less  easily  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  lepidine, 
and  in  particular  by  the  reaction  of  its  amyl-derivative  with  ammonia  (p.  673). 

Ijepidine  is  an  oily  base  resembling  chinoline,  of  specific  gravity  1*072  at  16° 
boiling  between  266°  and  271°  (iridoline  boils  between  262°  and  257°).  Vapour- 
density,  obs.  «  6*14,  calc.  «=  4*96. 
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Lepidine  is  somewhat  decompoHed  by  boiling,  yielding  pyrrbol  anl  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  By  iodide  of  methyl^  ethyl  and  amyl^  it  is  converted  into  iodide  of  methyl-, 
ethyl-  and  amyl-lepidyl-ammonitim  (p.  673). 

Both  lepidine  and  iridoline  form  crystallisable  salts;  the  iridoline-salts  smell  of 
naphthalene.  The  hydrochiorates  of  both  bases,  G*'H*N.HC1,  form  small  colourless 
needles,  which  do  not  melt  at  100^.  They  form,  with  chloride  of  cadtnium,  crystalline 
doable  salts  containing  C^*H*N.HC1.2Cd01;  and  with  dichloride  of  platinum,  the  salt 
C**H'N.HCLPtCl^  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  The  platinam-salt  of  iridoline 
crystallises  less  readily  than  that  of  lepidine. 

The  nitraieSy  C'H'KNO*,  form  hard  prisms  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  do 
not  melt  at  100°. 

Acid  ehromate  of  lepidine,  2C'»H»N.H'0.2Cr*0«,  oystallises  in  long  golden-yellow 
needles  which  decompose  at  100°  when  moist,  but  not  when  dry,  and  Teave  chromic 
oxide  when  ignited. — Acid  ehroniate  of  iridoline  is  an  oily  compound  which  does  not 
crystallise. 

Derivatives  of  Lepidine, 

fC»H" 
Amyl-lepldlBe.     Ci^H^'N  »N  ]  0*«H'.— The  hydriodate  of  this  base,  or  iodide  of 

I    H 
amyl-lepid^l-ammonium,  C'H^NI  »  N[(C*H»)(C"HOH»]I,  is  obtained  by  heating 
lepidine  with  iodide  of  amyl,  in  small  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  water.    This  iodide 
treated  witli  potash  or  ammonia  is  conyerted  into  a  splendid  blue  compound  (Gr.  Wil- 
liams), called  iodide  of  pelamine ;  the  reaction  is, 

2C'»H*NI  +  KHO     =     C'^H^N^I  +  KI  +  H»0. 

Iodide  of  amjU  Iodide  of 

lepidyUammoDlum.  pelamine. 

When  treated  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  it  yields  the  base,  and  from  this  the  other 
salts  of  pelamine  may  be  obtained  (see  P&lamin b).  The  crude  distillate  from  cin- 
chonine  treated  with  iodide  of  amyl  and  potash  yields  a  similar  blue  compound  (known 
commercially  as  chinoline  blue  or  cyanine  (i.  873),  which  consists  mainly  of  iodide  of 

Selamine,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  homologous  compound  C^H'^N'I, 
eriyed  in  a  similar  manner  from  chinoHne.     (Hofmann,  Compt.  rend.  ly.  849; 
Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xii.  410). 

IMamyline-lepldiiM  or  l^pamine.     (?^W^^  »  CH^K.CH'N,  or  perhaps 
(C*H")«) 
(C»"H»)"   N*.   (Gr.  Williams,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  375.)— When  lepidine  is  cohobated 

H«  j 
with  iodide  of  amy],  a  brown  syrupy  liquid  is  obtained,  which  solidifies  to  a  mass  of 
crystals  on  cooling.  On  repeatedly  boiling  this  mass  with  water,  the  greater  part  dis- 
solves, yielding  a  solution  of  iodide  of  amyl-lepidyl-ammonium.  A  considerable  portion 
however  remains  undissolved,  and  this  portion,  if  subjected  to  prolonged  ebullition  in  a 
retort  with  caustic  alkalis,  decomposes,  yielding  a  distillate  consisting  of  water  and  an 
oil.  The  latter  dissolves  for  the  most  part  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution, 
evaporated  to  a  moderate  bulk,  forms  two  layers,  the  upper,  which  appears  like  a 
colourless  oil,  solidifying  on  cooling  to  a  mass  resembling  parafBn,  while  the  lower  is 
merely  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  same  substance.  The  paraffin-like  hydro- 
chlorate,  treated  with  alkalis  and  distilled,  yields  diamyline-lepidine  as  a  volatile  base, 
which  may  be  dried  with  sticks  of  potash,  and  render^  nearly  colourless  by  rectifica- 
tion. It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  when  perfectly  dry  distils  at  about  175°.  Vapour- 
density,  obs.  —  10-40 ;  calc.  «  10*38. 

ffydrochhrate  of  lepamine,  C^H**N*.2HC1,  melts  below  100°,  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  must  be  dried  in  a  vacuum  before  being  heated  over  the  water-bath. 

Chlorcplatinate, — On  adding  an  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of 
the  base,  so  as  to  obtain  the  hydrochlorate  as  an  oil  floating  on  the  sur&ce,  and  then 
a  considerable  excess  of  dichloride  of  platinum,  an  adhesive  yellow  mass  is  formed,  which 
may  be  washed  by  agitation  with  cold  water,  diied  over  oil  of  vitriol  for  a  day  or  two 
and  then  over  the  water-bath.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  has  the  composi- 
tion, C»H«N*.2Ha.PtCl« 

Gold'salL — On  adding  trichloride  of  gold  to  a  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate,  a 
chocolate-coloured  precipitate  is  formed,  which  quickly  changes  to  bright  green ;  it  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a  green  solution. 

Lepamine  dissolved  in  strone  nitric  acid  yields  a  red  solution,  from  which  on  dilu- 
tion, a  red  oil  separates,  probably  a  nitro-compound. 

By  heating  lepamine  with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  syrupy  liquid  is  obtained 
which  when  distilled  with  potash,  yields  a  volatile  oily  base,  probably  ethyl-lepamine. 
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It  difisolvefl  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  salt  which  is  much  more  difficult 
to  crystallise  than  hydiochlorate  of  lepamine. 

Btbyl'leplOine.  C"H»*N  =  C'*H»(C»H»)N,— The  hydriodate  of  this,  ba8^  or 
iodide  of  ethyl'lepidyUammonium^  [(C''H*)(C'*H')H']NI,  is  obtained  by  heating  lepi- 
dine  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  in  brown  needles,  which  after  recrystallisation,  exhibit  a 
beautiful  canary-bellow  colour,  becoming  transiently  blood-red  at  100^.  Treated  with 
moist  oxide  of  silyer,  it  yields  the  corresponding  hydrate,  which  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  dichloride  of  platinum,  yields  the  platinum-salt,  C"H*^NCLPtCl', 
soft  at  first,  but  soon  becoming  crystalline. 

M^tlijl-Xiepidliie,  C'iHi'N=G**H^CH')K.— The  hydriodate,  or  iodide  of  mHhyl- 
lepidyl-amnumiumf  C'H^'NI,  is  obtained  in  ciystals  by  heating  lepidine  with  iodide  of 
methyL 

akBPIBOCSOCXTB.  Needle  Iron  ore, — ^A  hydrated  ferric  oxide  of  the  same 
composition  as  gothite,  Fe^O'.H^O  (ii.  940),  occurring  at  Spring  Mills,  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  minute  radiating  crystals  or  granular  scales,  and  feathery 
aggregations,  imbedded  in  fibrous  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  in  nodules  of  chalcedony. 

XkBPII>0&XTB«  Lithia-mica,  found  at  Bogena  and  Iglau  in  Moravia,  in  the 
island  of  Uton,  Sweden,  and  in  other  localities.    (See  Mica.) 

akBPZBOMBXJUVB.  A  variety  of  mica,  so  called  from  its  scaly  structure  and 
black  colour  (Acir(f  and  ficXcu),  consisting,  according  to  Soltmann's  analysis  (Pogg. 
Ann.  1.  664)  of  37*40  silica,  11*60  alumina,  27'66  ferric  oxide,  12*43  ferrous  oxide, 
9*20  potash,  0*26  lime  and  magnesia,  and  0*60  water,  corresponding  with  the  formula 
(Fe*0;K*0).(Al*0»;  Fe*0»).2SiO«,    which  is  reducible  to  that  of  an   orthoeilicate, 

The  mineral  forms  cmde  masses  of  granular  scaly  structure,  consisting  of  small 
scales,  sometimes  exhibiting  the  form  of  six-sided  tables;  according  to  Wohler,  it  is 
completely  decomposed  by  hot  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  the  silica  separating  in 
crystalline  scales  like  those  of  the  mineraL  It  is  found  only  in  one  locality  in  Sw^en, 
probably  at  Persberg,  Wermland. 

See  Anobthitb  (i.  308). 

Granulite  or  Eurite.  A  granular  compound  of  felspar  with  quartz, 
sometimes  containing  garnet. 

&XVOAirZZiZVS.  C»H"N«.  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  Proc  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  2  ;  Jahres- 
ber.  1862,  p.  34.) — ^A  base  produced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  rosaniliue, 
and  related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  indigo  ^whit^  to  indigo-blue : 

C»H'*N«     +     H*     =     C»H"N«. 
Kofaniline.  Leucanilloe. 

It  may  be  obtained  by  leaving  hydrochlorate  of  rosaniline  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc, 
or  more  easily  by  digesting  a  salt  of  rosaniline  (or  commercial  fuchsine  or  magenta)  with, 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  A  yellow  resinous  mass  is  then  formed,  which  is  to  be  finely 
pulverised,  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution 
tbrms  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  a  copious,  ciysttilline,  brown  or  yellow 
precipitate,  of  impure  hydrochlorate  of  leucaniline,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  dilute,  and  precipitation  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises 
trom  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  very  small  rectangular  plates,  which  are 
obtained  quite  pure  by  rectystalUsation  from  water,  or  by  precipitation  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  with  ether. 

Leucaniline  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  as  a  white  powder, 
acquiring  a  fiiint  rose  tint  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold, 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  whence  it  separates  in  small  crystals,  slightly  soluble 
in  ethert  easily  in  alcohol.  It  turns  red  when  heated,  and  molts  at  100°  to  a  dark-red 
transparent  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  lighter-coloured  mass  on  cooling.  By  oxidising 
agents,  such  as  peroxide  of  barium,  feme  chloride,  and  especially  chromate  of  potassium, 
it  is  easily  converted  into  rosaniline.  It  unites  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  chloride  of  ben- 
zoyl, and  several  other  bodies,  forming  compounds  which  have  not  yet  been  examined. 

The  salts  of  leucaniline  crystallise  well,  especially  the  sulphate ;  they  are  all  soluble 
in  water,  and  are  precipitated  by  acids.  The  hydrochlorate^  0"H'"N*.3HC1.HH),  gives 
up  its  water  only  when  heated  for  a  long  time  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  On  boiling 
its  solution  with  excess  of  leucaniline,  the  latter  separates  out  in  splendid  ciystals, 
without  forming  a  less  acid  salt  The  chloroplatinate,  C»IP'N*.3HCL3PtClMIK), 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  decomposible  by  boiling  water,  and  gives  up  its 
water  with  difficulty,  even  when  heated  above  100°.   The  nitrate,  C-*H"N».3HN0MI*0, 
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f  onus  white  needles  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  only  sparingly  in 
nitric  acid,  and  decomposing  at  100°. 

Tilplieiiyl*-leiioaiiillne.  C^H*'(C^^)'N*. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  on  triphenyl-rosaniline.  The  blue  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  this  btise 
is  decolorised  by  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  clear  liquid  treated  with  water 
yields  a  precipitate  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  ether.  The  same  compound 
IS  obtained  as  a  brittle,  non-basic  resin,  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on 
hydrochlorate  of  triphenyl-rosaniline.  It  is  anhydrous,  and  when  treated  with  oxi- 
dising agents,  is  reconverted  into  triphenyl-rosaniline.  (Hofmann,  Oompt  rend. 
iTii.  26.) 

See  LiTMTTS. 

A  variety  of  chlorite  (i.  914)  from  Slatoust  in  thn 
tJral.  Breithaupt  regards  it  as  an  altered  chlorite.  Komouen  found  in  it  only  8*62 
per  cent  water  instead  of  12*62,  the  percentage  in  normal  chlorite.  Kenngott  regards 
it  as  a  distinct  species. 

&aucSO  AOXS.  C*H>'0'.  (Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  bcviii.  66  ;  Gossman, 
ibid,  xci.  135 ;  Waage,  ibid,  coLviiL  296 ;  Thudichum,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  p.  xiv.  807  ; 
Frankland,  Proc  Boy.  Soc  xii.  396;  Frankland  andDuppa,  ibid.  xiii.  140.)— 
An  acid,  homologous  with  lactic  acid,  produced : — 1.  From  leucine, — a.  When  nitric 
oxide  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  leucine  in  strong  nitric  acid,  nitrogen  is 
evolved  and  leucic  acid  is  formed  (Strecker).  The  same  reaction  takes  place  when 
nitrous  acid  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  leucine  in  warm  water  (Thudichum),  or 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  (Waage): 

C«H"NO«  +  HNO«     -     Cni»K)«  +  N«  +  H*0. 
I.eucine,  Nitroui  Leiicie 

acid.  acid. 

C  ah  our  shad  previously  observed  (Compt.  rend,  xxvii.  368)  that  a  peculiar  acid  is 
formed  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  leucine  is  left  to  itself. — /3.  When  chlorine  gas 
not  in  excess  is  cautiously  passed  through  a  solution  of  leucine  in  caustic  soda,  leucic 
acid  is  formed  and  may  be  separated  from  the  mixture  in  the  same  manner  as  benzo- 
glycollic  acid  (i.  548)  from  hippuric  acid.    (Gossmann.) 

2.  From  oxalate  of  ethyl,  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyL  The  direct  product  of  this 
action  is  probably  zincoleucie  ether,  a  body  not  isolated,  thus : 

(>H'«0*  +    |i°c«H»     "     C^'"(ZnC«H*)0»  +  Zn(C'H*)0. 

Oxalate  of  Zluc-ethyl.  Zincoleucie  Ethylnte 

ethyl.  ether.  of  zinc. 

The  zincoleucie  ether  is  converted  by  the  action  of  water  into  leucic  ether: 

C^'»Zn(C«H»)0»  +  H'O     -     C«H"(C«H»)0«  +  ZnHO; 
Zincoleucie  ether.  Leucic  ether. 

and  from  this,  the  barium-salt,  and  thence  the  acid  itself,  is  easily  obtained.  (Frank- 
land.) 

Preparation, — 1.  Pure  leucine  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  slightly  acidulated  witli 
nitric  acid ;  nitrous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  the  warm  solution  as  long  a.s  nitrogen 
continues  to  escape ;  the  liquid,  which  turns  brown  and  gradually  deposits  brown  flakes, 
is  left  to  cool,  then  agitated  several  times  with  ether ;  and  the  ethereal  extracts  are 
evaporated.  The  residue  is  a  brown  oily  liquid  not  miscible  with  water,  which 
gradually  solidifies  to  a  radio-crystalline  mass.  The  aqueous  solution,  freed  from  leucic 
add  by  repeated  agitation  with  ether,  left  on  evaporation  a  eonsiderdble  quantity  of 
nitro-leucic  acid. — To  purify  the  crude  leucic  acid  thus  obtained,  it  is  dissolved  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water  (a  smaller  quantity  dissolves  it  but  imperfectly) ;  the  boiling 
liquid  IS  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc ;  and  the  precipitated  leucato 
of  zinc  is  washed  on  the  filter  with  water  (which  dissolves  but  a  small  quantity  of  it), 
purified  by  reciystallisation  from  alcohol,  then  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtered  solution  is  but  very  slightly  coloured,  and  when 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  left  to  stand,  yields  leucic  acid  in  colourless  needles.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  zinc-salt  be  suspended  in  alcohol  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  hard,  brittle  prisms.     (Waage.) 

2.  Thudichum  passes  nitrous  acid  gas  through  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  leucine ; 
evaporates,  with  addition  of  leucine,  to  neutralise  the  free  nitric  acid,  and  prevent  it 
from  oxidising  the  leucic  acid ;  agitates  the  syrupy  residue  with  ether  (or  extracts  the 
leucic  acid  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  agitation  with  ether,  without  previous  evapora- 
ration ;  in  which  case,  however,  the  treatment  with  ether  must  be  repeated  a  great 
number  of  times) — and  purifies  the  crude  leucic  acid  from  adhering  brown  oil,  either 
by  solution  in  cold  water,  filtration  and  recrystallisation,— or  by  strongly  pressing  the 
coloured  crystals  between  bibulous  paper— or  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution 
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vrith  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  washed  precipitate  with  snlphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  either  over  the  water-bath  at  a  yery  moderate  heat,  or 
over  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  Oxalic  ether  is  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  zinc-ethyl,  in  a  vessel  sur- 
rounded by  cold  water,  to  prevent  rise  of  temperature  and  the  consequent  occurrence  of 
a  secondary  reaction,  attended  with  the  evolution  of  lai^  quantities  of  ethylene  and 
hydride  of  ethyl ;  towards  the  end,  however,  the  reaction  requires  to  be  assisted  by  the 
application  of  a  gentle  heat  The  mixture,  which  generally  remains  finid,  is  mixed  after 
cooling,  with  its  own  volume  of  water  (whereupon  torrents  of  hydride  of  ethyl,  derived 
from  excess  of  zinc-ethyl,  are  evolved),  and  subsequently  distilled  in  a  water-bath. 
Weak  alcohol  containing  an  ethereal  oil  in  solution  then  passes  over,  and  a  further 
quantity  uf  the  oil  may  be  obtained  by  adding  water  to  the  residue  in  the  retort,  and 
continuing  the  distillation  on  a  sand-bath.  The  oil  is  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic 
distillate  by  water,  added  to  that  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  watery  distillate, 
then  dried  over  ahloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  The  principal  portion,  which  distils 
between  174^  and  176^,  consists  of  leucic  ether.     (Fran kl and.) 

The  process  may  be  greatly  simplified,  and  a  lai^r  product  obtained,  by  generating 
the  zinc-ethvl  during  the  reaction,  namely  by  heating  a  mixture  of  amalgamated  zinc, 
iodide  of  ethyl,  and  oxalic  other  to  the  necessary  temperature.  The  operation  may  be 
considered  complete  when  the  mixture  has  solidified  to  a  resinous-looking  mass ;  and 
this,  when  treated  with  water  as  above,  and  distilled,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of 
leucic  ether.    (Frankland  and  Duppa  ) 

The  leucic  ether  heated  with  hydrate  of  barium,  is  converted  into  leucate  of  barium, 
and  this  when  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  solution  of  leucic  acid. 

Properties. — Leucic  acid  forms  colourless  needles  (Strecker);  needles  or  hard, 
brittle  prisms,  of  the  trimetric  or  monoclinic  system,  according  to  the  mode  of  prepa- 
ration (Waage);  radiaiy  group  of  needles,  having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  with  a 
beautifiil  variety  of  concentric  markings,  like  those  of  some  kinds  of  larch-agaric 
(Thudichum) ;  it  is  heavier  than  water,  and  cuts  like  hard  soap,  almost  like  stearic 
acid  (Thudichum) ;  it  has  an  acid  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  (Thudichum);  a  bitter 
taste,  and  strong  acid  reaction  (Waage).  It  melts  below  100^  and  solidifies  on  cooling 
(Thudichum);  melts  at  73^,  and  sometimes  solidifies  at  a  few  degrees  below  the 
melting  point,  sometimes  remains  liquid  even  when  cooled  to  0^  (Waage).  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  nuiter  and  in  alcohol^  soluble  also  in  ether. 

Decampositions. — 1.  Leucic  acid  volatilises  at  100°,  apparently  without  decomposi- 
tion. When  it  is  placed  on  a  watch-glass  and  heated  over  the  water-bath,  the  sides  of 
the  glass  become  fringed  with  crystals  of  the  sublimed  acid,  which  dissolve  easily  in 
water,  leaving,  however,  a  few  fiocks,  probably  consisting  of  the  anhydride.  The  mass 
which  remains  in  the  middle  of  the  watch-glass  is  syrupy,  dissolves  in  water  only 
after  prolonged  boiling,  but  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  probably  also  con- 
sists of  leucic  anhydride  (Waage).  The  acid  heated  for  some  time  in  the  water-oven, 
continually  gives  ofi*  acid-smelling  vapours,  and  does  not  afterwards  solidify  on  cooling, 
but  remains  in  the  form  of  an  uncrystallisable,  dark-brown,  smeary  syrup ;  the  anhy- 
dride, which  has  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  remains  unchanged,  even  when  left  over 
oil  of  vitriol  for  weeks,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  separating  from  it  like  an  oil 
and  sinking  to  the  bottom.  A  small  quantity  of  this  insoluble  compound  is  likewise 
formed,  when  the  aqueous  solution,  even  if  dilute,  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  or 
evaporated  (Thudichum).  Leucic  acid  may  be  boiled  with  water  without  decompo- 
sition, and  traces  only  of  it  distil  off  with  the  water  (Frankland). — 2.  Leucic  acid 
strongly  heated  in  the  atr,  g^vesofif  thick  fumes  and  blackens,  then  takes  fire  and  bums 
with  a  yellow  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal,  which  is  quickly  and 
easily  consumed.    (Thudichum.) 

&enoates.  Leucic  acid  forms  ciystallisable  salts,  the  composition  of  most  of 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula,  C*H"MO*.  An  acid  silver-salt  appears 
however,  to  exist,  which  is  perhaps  C'H"AgO*.C*H"0'.  But  according  to  the  lai^r 
atomic  weights  now  assigned  to  most  of  the  metals,  the'  formula  of  the  acid  should  be 
C'«H-«0«,  and  that  of  its  normal  salts,  C»=H«M"0«.  The  acid  silver-salt  will  then  be 
C'*H"A^*.  The  salts  are  for  the  most  part  obtained  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  acid  with  the  corresponding  carbonates  (Thudichum).  They  are  less  soluble 
than  the  lactates  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol.    (Waage.) 

Leucate  of  Ammonium^-  The  acid  slightly  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and 
evaporated,  leaves  a  thick  homogeneous  residue,  in  which  no  trace  of  crystallisation  can 
be  observed,  even  after  drying  for  sevetal  weeks  over  oil  of  vitrioL     (Thudichum.) 

Leucate  o/ ^arittTn,  C«H"BaO»  or  C"H««BbaO«.— Obtained  by  digesting  the 
aqueous  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium,  or  by  heating  leucic  ether  with  hydrate  of 
barium,  eeparating  the  excess  of  baiyta  by  carbonic  acid,  filtering  and  evaporating 
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,  (Frankland,  Waage,  Thadicham).  It  dissolves  with  modorate  f^ilitj  in  warm 
water  and  dilute  alcohol,  and  separates  from  boilins  alcohol  in  beautiful  colourless, 
silky,  laminar  crystals,  which,  like  most  lencates,  retain  something  of  the  appearance  of 
leucine.    (Waage.) 

Leueate  of  Calcium,  C*H"CaO*  orC"H"CcaO*. — ^An  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid 
neutralised  with  chalk  or  milk  of  lime,  and  left  to  evaporate,  yields  the  calcium-salt  in 
fine  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohoL 

Leueate  of  Cobalt,  Cm"CoO«  or  C'^«CcoO*.— The  dilute  aqueous  acid  boiled 
with  excess  of  carbonate  of  cobalt^  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  deposits  light  crusts  of 
a  pink  colour  while  moist,  but  of  a  verv  pale  rose>colour  or  almost  white  when  dry. 
The  salt  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  not  much  more  soluble  at  the 
boiling  heat  It  crystallises  in  needles,  which,  under  the  microscope,  appear  to  be 
arranged  in  globular  masses.    (Thudichum.) 

Leueate  of  Copper. — When  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  leucic  add  is  treated  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  the  colour  of  the  copper-salt  changes 
to  light-green.  On  boiling  the  liquid,  it  becomes  paler,  and  on  cooling  deposits  light 
green  granules  of  leueate  of  copper.  Under  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  these 
granules  appear  as  balls,  formed  by  a  radiary  arrangement  of  needles  (Thudichum^. 
A  solution  of  leucic  acid  mixed  with  acetate  of  copper,  forms  a  green  flocculent  precipi- 
tate, verv  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  easily  crystallised 
from  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in  very  beautiM  light  blue,  shining, 
bulky  scales,  which  do  not  undergo  any  diminution  in  weight  at  100°.    (Waage.) 

Leueate  of  Lead. — On  adding  acetate  of  lead  to  a  solution  of  leucic  acid  or  a 
leueate,  a  copious  white  fiaky  precipitate  is  formed,  which  on  boiling  dissolves  almost 
entirely  in  the  liquid.  Anv  portion  remaining  imdissolved  melts  into  a  white  mass, 
which  is  soft  like  resin  while  warm,  but  becomes  brittle  and  hard  on  cooling.  This 
substance  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  even  on  boiling,  and  seems  to  be  a  basic 
salt. 

If  the  solution  of  lead  is  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  acid,  no  precipitate 
ensues,  acid  vapours  are  evolved,  and  the  liquid  becomes  milky  on  coolinff.  In  a  short 
time,  it  deposits  the  lead-salt  as  a  light,  granular,  white  mass,  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  strongly  refracting  spherical  masses,  of 
the  size  of  human  blood-coipuscles.  This  salt  is  more  easily  soluble  m  an  excess  of  the 
acetate  than  in  water.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  particularly  in  boiling 
spirit.  Even  in  these  solutions,  basic  salts  are  easily  formed.  The  addition  of  water 
to  these  solutions  produces  a  precipitate.    (Thudichum.) 

Leueate  of  Magnesium. — Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  deposited  in  crusts  on 
evaporation.    (Thudichum.) 

Leueates  of  Mereury. — Mercuric  Leueate  may  be  prepared: — a.  Directly,  by 
dissolving  freshly-precipitated  moist  mercuric  oxide  in  aqueous  leucic  acid.  A  fiaky 
precipitate  gradually  ensues,  which  on  heating  becomes  red  and  granular,  and  adheres 
to  the  sides  of  the  glass.  On  cooling,  a  new  precipitate,  consisting  of  whitish  globules, 
is  deposited. — b.  By  adding  mercuric  nitrate  to  an  aoneous  solution  of  leucic  acid,  a 
whitish-red  precipitate  is  formed,  which  dissolves  on  boiling,  and  on  cooling  is  again 
deposited  in  reddish  granules. — e.  By  adding  the  mercurial  solution  to  the  leueate  of  an 
alkali-metaL 

Mereurous  Leucatc^When  a  solution  of  mereurous  nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
leucic  add  a  slight  turbidity  ensues.  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  sodium  produces  a 
copious  reddish-white  predpitate,  which,  on  boiling;  becomes  red,  then  dull  grey,  and 
deposits  metallic  mercury.    (Thudichum.) 

The  leueates  of  mercury  have  a  great  tendency  to  become  reduced.  The  mercuric 
salt  easily  passes  into  the  mereurous  salt.  The  mercuric  salt,  moreover,  has  a  great 
tendency  to  become  basic  and  insoluble.    (Thudichum.) 

Leueate  of  Potassium  IB  produced  by  the  action  of  aqueous  potash  on  leudc 
ether,  and  separates  as  a  semi-solid  soap  on  the  surface  of  the  potash-solution,  if  the 
latter  is  concentrated.    (Frankland.) 

Leueates  of  Silver.— a.  Neutral-salt,  C«H"AffO«  or  C"H«A^O«,  is  obtained  by 
adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  solution  of  the  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia,  or  by 
boiling  the  acid  with  oxide  of  silver,  and  may  be  rendered  quite  colourless  by  recrys- 
tallisation  from  boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  moderately  soluble.  It  is  anhydrous 
(Waage).  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  a  warm  solution  of  leueate  of  ammonium,  potas- 
sium, or  sodium,  forms  a  oopious  white  crystalline  predpitate,  which  increases  as  the 
liquid  cools,  and  blackens  if  left  in  the  mother-liquor  (Thudichum).  It  contains 
46*2  per  cent,  silver  (Waage);  44*14  (Thudichum) ;  calc  46'19  per  cent 

Acid  salt,  CH'^AgO'.— A  hot  dilute  solution  of  leudc  add  decomposes  recently 
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predpitated  carbonate  of  silver,  with  effervescence.  The  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  silver 
and  the  undissolved  portion  of  the  leucate  become  blackish-grey,  bnt  the  acid  is  not 
entirely  neutralised.  The  hot  filtrate  forms  no  deposit  on  cooling.  The  attempt  to 
evaporate  it  over  the  water-bath  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  reduced  silver.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitrioL  After  prolonged  standing, 
a  few  crystals,  of  a  glassy  lustre  and  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  groups  of 
rhombic  plates,  are  deposited  at  the  margin  of  the  dish.  The  liquid  then  becomes 
covered  with  a  pellicle,  and  evaporation  is  impeded.  At  a  later  stage  conglomerates  of 
needles  are  deposited,  which,  when  carefqUy  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo, 
appeared  a  little  blackened,  like  most  silver-salts,  but  are  not  decomposed.  Silver  by 
analysis  26'97  per  cent. ;  the  formula  requires  29*1  per  cent.     (Thudichum.) 

Leucate  of  Sodium, — The  aqueous  acid  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and 
evaporated,  leaves  a  syrupy  residue  covered  with  a  crystalline  crust.  When  this  syrup 
is  left  over  oil  of  vitnol,  crystals  form  in  it,  which  under  the  microscope  exhibit  a  cha- 
racteristic tub-shape,  with  rhombic  plates  interspersed  here  and  there.   (Thudichum.) 

Leucate  of  Zinc,  C«H"ZnO«  or  G»»H«ZznO«.— This  salt  is  obtained  by  neutral- 
ising  the  dilute  acid  at  the  boiling  heat  with  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  filtering  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  solution  deposits  a  thin  crust  on  cooling.  Evaporated  over  the 
water-bath,  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  crust,  and  on  cooling  deposits  bulky  masses 
of  needles,  which  must  be  separated  by  filtration,  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  and 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  over  the  water-bath.  The  best  crystals  are  obtained 
from  a  solution  containing  excess  of  leucic  add  (Thudichum).  For  Waage*s mode  of 
preparation,  see  page  575. 

The  salt  is  snow-white,  with  splendid  silky  lustre ;  exhibits  under  the  microscope 
the  appearance  of  masses  of  needles  (Thudichum);  extremely  light  scales,  of 
dazzling  whiteness  and  silky  lustre  (Waage).  It  is  sparingly^ soluble  even  in  boiling 
water,  less  in  cold  water  (Thudichum);  dissolves  m  300  pts.  water  at  16^,  and  in 
204  pts.  boiling  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  (Wa  ag  e).  The  air-dried  salt  contains 
2C«H"ZnO».H20  or  C«H«ZznO«.H*0,  and  gives  off  its  water  (5-1  per  cent)  at  100© 
(Waage).  The  anhydrous  salt  gives  by  analysis,  43*87  per  cent  carbon,  6*39  hydro- 
gen, and  20*10  zinc,  the  formula  requiring  44*01  carbon,  6*72  hydrogen,  and  19*92  zinc 
(Thudichum).  Sulphy  dric  acid  precipitates  the  zinc  completely  ( W  a  a  g  e) ;  according 
to  Thudichum,  on  the  contrary,  the  precipitation  is  only  partial,  even  after  the  solution 
has  been  repeatedly  saturated  with  the  gas. 

XAVCIO  BTBSB.  Leucate  of  Ethyl,  C»H«0«  «  C«H>'(C«H»)0».— The  formation 
and  preparation  of  this  compound  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  oxaUc  ether  have 
already  been  described  (p.  575).  It  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  somewhat  oily  liquid, 
possessing  a  peculiar  penetrating  ethereal  odour,  and  a  sharp  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Specific  gravity  0*9613  at  18*7°. 
Boiling  point,  175°.  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  5*241;  calc.  5*528.  Treated  with 
hydrate  of  barium  or  potassium,  it  yields  the  corresponding  salts  of  leucic  acid. 
(Frankland.) 

A.CZ]>.    See  Indin-sulphxtrio  acid  (p.  268). 

0*11*1? 0*.  'EormesljGBSleA.AposepediriehXidiCiueous  Oxide,  (Proust, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  x.  40;  Braconnot,  ibid.  xiii.  119;  Mulder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi 
290;  Bopp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  20;  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xxiv.  321 ;  Cahours,  Compt  rend,  xxvii.  265;  Limpricht^  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xdv. 
243;  Gossmann,  ibid.  xc.  184  ;  xci.  129  ;  Strecker,  ibid.  Ixviii.  54;  6m.  xi.  426.) 
—This  substance  was  first  observed  by  Proust,  in  1818,  as  a  product  of  the  putrefaction 
of  cheese ;  and  Braconnot  in  1820  found  it  among  the  products  of  decomposition  of 
animal  substances  by  sulphuric  acid ;  Mulder,  in  1838,  showed  that  the  two  substances 
thus  obtained  were  identical. 

It  is  homologous  with  glycocine  (C'H'NO')  and  alanine  (C*H^O'),  and  may  be 

manner  as  glycocine  to  glycoUic  acid,  and  alanine  to  lactic  acid. 

Occurretice.^ln  old  (fieese  (Proust).  In  fresh  calf  s liver  (Liebig,  Chem.  Briefe, 
3  Aufl.  453) ;  also,  together  with  tyrosine,  in  the  human  liver,  in  certain  cases  of 
disease,  but  not  in  the  healthy  liver  (Frerichs  and  Stadeler,  Jahresber.  1854,  p. 
675).  According  to  later  researches  by  these  chemists  (ibid.  1856,  702;  1858,  550),  leu- 
cine and  tyrosine  are  very  widely  dif^ed  in  the  animal  organism.  Leucine  also  exists, 
together  with  taurine,  inosite,  and  uric  acid,  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  (A.  Cloetta, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xdi.  289).  According  to  Gorup-Besanez,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xcviii.  7),  it  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  glandular  system,  viz.,  in  the  thymoid  and 
thyroid  glands,  in  the  liver,  and  espedally  m  the  pancreas.    It  has  been  found  also  in 
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the  brain  of  oxen  (W.  Miiller,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  ciii.  131);  in  the  pancreaa  of  oxen 
(Scherer,  Jahresber.  1859,  p.  610);  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  papsB  of 
butterflies  (Sc hwarz en bach,f 6/(2. 1867,  p.  538),  and  in  the  fly-agaric,  AffartcusmuS' 
carius.     (Ludwig,  ibid.  1862.  p.  516.) 

Formation. — 1.  In  the  decomposition  of  gelatin,  muscular  flesh,  legumin  or  wool  (or 
white  of  egg,  according  to  Mulder),  by  sulpnuric  add  (Braconnot);  together  with  a 
snudl  quantity  of  glycocine  (Mulder).  Gorup-Besanez  also  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxviii.  230),  by  treating  wool  with  sulphuric  acid,  obtained,  together  with  volatile  acids 
and  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  about  3   per  cent,  of  tyrosine,  and  a  rather  large 

Quantity  of  leucine  containing  sulphur.  The  leucine  was  obtained  free  from  sidphur 
y  dissolving  it  in  rather  dilute  potash-ley,  boiling  it  with  a  solution  of  lead-oxide  in 
potash,  filtering  from  sulphide  of  lead,  neutralising  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  boiling  the  pulverised  residue  with  alcohol,  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  ciystalfise. 

2.  By  heating  horn  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Hinterberger),  also  together  with 
tyrosine,  by  heating  elastic  tissue,  especially  the  cervical  ligament  (Zollikofer),  or 
feathers,  hedge-hogs'  spines,  human  hair,  the  wing-cases  of  cockchafers,  or  globulin  and 
h»matin  from  ox-blood  (Leyer  and  K oiler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  832),  or  silk 
(Hinterberger,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xi.  450)  or  conchiolin  (Schlossberger,  Zeitschr. 
Ch.  Pharm.  1860,  p.  424),  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Erlenmeyer  and  Sch offer 
(Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1859,  p.  315),  by  boiling  1  pt.  of  various  albuminous  and  gela- 
tinous substances  with  5  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  sulphuric  acid  (H'SO*)  and  \\  pts. 
water,  obtained  the  following  quantities  of  leucine  and  tyrosine:  Cervical  ligament 
yielded  \  per  cent  tyrosine  and  38  to  45  per  cent  leucine;  blood-fibrin,  2  per  cent, 
tyrosine  (on  evaporating  the  neutral  liquid  to  about  1*08  to  1*10  specific  gravity),  then 
14  per  cent  leucine ;  fiesh-fibiin,  not  quite  1  per  cent,  tyrosine,  and  about  18  per  cent 
leucine ;  white  of  hen's  egg,  1  per  cent,  tyrosine  and  about  10  per  cent  leucine ;  horn 
(treated  with  10  pts.  of  the  above  acid  mixture),  3*6  per  cent  tyrosine,  and  about 
10  per  cent,  leucine.  The  several  substances  were  decomposed  by  three  hours'  boiling 
with  the  add  as  completely  as  when  the  boiUng  was  conUnued  for  36  or  40  hours. 

3.  By  the  action  of  dilute  adds  upon  indican.    (Schunck,  p.  247.) 

4.  By  boiling  white  of  egg,  gelatin,  or  fiesh,  with  potash-ley,  glycodne  being  formed 
at  the  same  time  (Mulder).  Hence  also,  when  the  juice  of  mangold- wurzel  is  boiled 
with  lime.     (Hochs tetter,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxix.  36.) 

5.  By  melting  albumin,  fibrin,  casein  (Bopp),  or  horn  (Hinterberger)  with  hydrate 
of  potassium. 

6.  In  the  putrefaction  of  casein  or  gluten  under  water  (Proust,  Mulder);  some- 
times abundiuitly,  sometimes  only  in  traces  (Cahours).  Also,  together  with  tyrosine, 
ammonia,  butjTic  acid,  and  lactic  acid,  by  the  putrefaction  of  yeast  (A.  Mil  Her,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ivii.  162,  447).  But  according  to  Hesse  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixx.  34),  the  substance 
regarded  by  Mull er  as  leudne  contains  3  or  4  per  cent  sulphur,  and  is  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  leucine  (see  Psbudoleucine,  p.  582). 

7.  By  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  on  valeral-ammonia  (Parkinson,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  xc.  144;  Limpricht^  ibid. 
xciv.  243) : 

NH«.C»H"0  +   CNH  +  HCl  +  H»0     »     C^'«NO«  +  NH*a 

It  was  stated  by  Gossmann,  that  thialdine  is  converted  into  leucine  by  the  action  of 
moist  silver-oxide,  according  to  the  equation : 

O'H^'NS'  +   2Ag«0     »     OB"N0«  +  2Ag»S; 

but  according  to  Hofmann  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  x.  193),  thialdine  thus  treated  gives  oflF 
the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Preparation. — 1.  Finely-chopped  beef,  washed  with  water  and  then  strongly 
presscnl,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  gently  heated  till  it  is 
completely  dissolved ;  the  fat  is  skimmed  oS  after  cooling ;  the  mixture  diluted  with 
water  amounting  to  3^  times  the  weight  of  the  meat ;  the  liquid  boiled  for  9  hours, 
with  frequent  renewal  of  the  water ;  the  sulphuric  add  removed  by  chalk ;  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  an  extract ;  this  extract  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol  of  34^  Bm. ;  the 
resulting  alcoholic  tincture  evaporated ;  the  dry  residue  exhausted  with  cold  alcohol ; 
the  residual  mixture  of  leucine  and  a  small  quantity  of  matter  precipitable  by  tannin 
dissolved  in  water ;  a  solution  of  tannin  carefully  added  to  it  by  drops  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  ensues;  and  the  liquid  filtered  after  a  few  seconds,  then  evaporated 
(Braconnot).  The  leucine  prepared  by  Braconnot  appears  still  to  have  contained 
glycocine.    (Mulder.) 

2.  1  pt.  of  dry  albumin,  fibrin,  or  casein,  free  from  fat,  is  boiled  with  4  pts.  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  12  pts.  of  water,  in  an  open  vessel,  the  ebullition  being  continued  for  a  day 
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and  the  water  continually  renewed.  Or,  better:  1  pt.  of  the  substance  is  di&solved  in 
4  pts.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  liquid  mixed  with  3  or  4  pta.  of  oil  of  ritriol  and 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath  till  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrochloric  add  is  expelled, 
and  the  remaining  black-brown  pitchy  or  syrupy  mass,  in  which  minute  czystalBform, 
is  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Either  of  these  add  liquids  is  boiled  with  excess  of  milk  of 
lime  to  expel  ammonia,  then  strained  through  a  linen  bag;  the  dear  filtrate  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  lime  which  is  held  in  a  solution  by  a  product  of  de- 
composition ;  the  excess  of  acid  predpitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  excess  of  lead 
by  sulphydric  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  from  which  in  a  few  days 
leucine  and  tyrosine  ciystallise.  The  ciystaLs  are  freed  from  the  syrupy  mother-liquor 
by  digestion  in  86  per  cent  alcohol,  and  the  leucine  separated  from  the  tyrosine  and 
brown  matter  by  treatment  with  water,  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  animal  charooal, 
as  in  the  fifth  mode  of  preparation. 

3.  1  pt.  of  cow-horn  shavings  is  boiled  with  4  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  12  pts.  of  water 
for  36  hours,  the  water  being  renewed  from  time  to  time,  the  liquid  then  supersaturated 
with  milk  of  lime ;  the  whole  boiled  for  24  hours  in  an  iron  pot^  then  strained  through 
a  conical  has  and  squeesed,  and  the  liquid  mixed  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  filtered,  and  evaporated ;  it  then  yidds  at  first  spherical  cxystaUine  masses  of 
tyrosine,  and  afterwards  laminated  masses  of  leucine.  The  latter  are  pressed  between 
paper,  freed  from  brown  matter  by  washing  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  cryBtallised  from 
solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water, 'tyrosine  then  separating  first,  and  the  mother- 
liquor  afterwards  yielding  leucine,  tolerably  pure  but  not  quite  white.  It  must  therefore 
be  dissolved  in  bot  water ;  digested  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead ;  the 
liquid  filtered ;  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  mrstallised  leudne 
further  treated  with  animal  charcoal  (Hinterberger,  Ann.  Ch.  ^harm.  Ixxi.  72). 
H.  Schwanert  (ibid,  cii.  221)  boils  2  lbs.  of  horn* shavings  with  6  lbs.  sulphuric  add 
and  1 3  lbs.  water  for  24  hours,  renewing  the  water  as  it  evaporates,  then  supersaturates 
with  lime,  and,  after  filtering  off  the  gypsum,  evaporates  the  filtrate  to  12  lbs.  and  mixes 
it  with  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  sufficient  to  produce  a  slight  add  reaction.  The  liquid 
filtered  from  caldc  oxalate,  and  evaporated  till  a  crystalline  film  forms  upon  its  sur&ce, 
deposits  groups  of  ydlowish  laminae  of  leudne  mixed  with  tyrodne,  more  of  which  crystals 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor.  The  crystalline  mass  is  then  dis- 
solved in  such  a  quantity  of  hot  water  that  the  solution  on  cooling  yields  crystals  of 
tyrosine  only ;  the  leucine  solution  is  then  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  evaporated, 
and  the  leucine  which  separates  is  purified  by  pressure  and  rccrystallisation  from  hot 
alcohoL  W  a  a  g  e  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  295)  proceeds  in  the  same  way  asSchwanert, 
excepting  that,  after  precipitating  the  last  portions  of  lime  with  oxalic  add,  he  mixes  the 
filtrate  with  sulphate  of  copper,  precipitates  the  copper  with  sulphydric  add ;  evaporates 
the  filtered  liquid  which  is  then  nearly  colourless,  to  the  crystalhsing  point;  recrystal- 
lises  the  separated  leudne  from  water  and  dilute  alcohol ;  and  finally  decolorises  it  by 
lioiling  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrate  of  lead,  and  remoring  the  lead  by  sulphy- 
dric acid.   The  leucine  thus  prepared  still  retains  2  percent  ash  and  a  tiace  of  sulpnur. 

4.  White  of  egg,  gelatin,  or  fiesh,  is  boiled  with  potash-ley  till  it  is  completely  de- 
composed ;  the  liquid  neutralised  with  sulphuric  add,  and  evaporated ;  and  the  leudne 
extracted  with  alcohol.    (Mulder.) 

5.  1  pt  of  the  powder  of  dry  albumin,  fibrin,  or  casein  free  from  fiit,  is  added  to  1  pt 
of  hydrate  of  potassium,  heated  to  fusion  in  an  iron  crudble  of  25  times  the  capacity ; 
and  water  carefully  added  after  half  an  hour,  when  the  violent  frothing  arising  from 
the  escape  of  water  and  ammonia  has  subsided,  and  the  brown  colour  which  the  mix- 
ture at  first  exhibits,  is  changed  to  yellow ;  if  the  liquid  be  then  saturated  with  acetic 
acid,  filtered  hot»  and  graduafiy  cooled,  it  yields  tufts  of  needles  consisting  of  tyrosine. 
These  crystals  completely  fill  the  filtrate,  when  the  process  is  well  conducted ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  less  abundant  the  longer  the  fusion  has  been  continued. — The 
liquid  decanted  from  the  cxjstals  of  tyrosine  is  evaporated  till  a  crystalline  film  appears 
on  the  surface ;  then  set  adde  for  24  hours  and  exhausted  with  strong  alcohol,  which 
leaves  crystals  of  leucine  and  the  still  remaining  tyrosine ;  the  liquid  is  mixed  with 
alcoholic  sulphuric  add,  and  decanted  from  the  crystallised  sulphate  of  potassium ;  the 
alcohol  separated  from  it  by  evaporation,  the  sulphuric  add  by  lead,  and  then  the  lead 
by  sulphydric  add ;  and  the  solution  finally  evaporated,  whereupon  it  yields  crystals  of 
leudne  and  a  greasy  syrop,  the  quantity  of  which  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  fusion 
has  been  longer  continued.  To  purify  the  leucine  frv>m  tyrosine  and  a  small  quantity 
of  brown  colouring  matter,  it  is  dissolved  in  such  a  quantity  of  hot  water  that  only  a 
small  quantity  of  leudne  may  separate  on  cooling,  together  with  the  tyrosine ;  the 
mother-liquor  is  digested  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  which  removes  the  colouring 
matter  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  leucine ;  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  sulphydric 
add;  and  the  filtrate  thus  obtained,  which  has  merely  a  yellowish  colour,  is  evaporated 
in  a  flask  till  a  crystalline  film  forms  on  its  surface.  It  then,  on  cooling,  yields  crystals 
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of  leucine,  which  must  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  alcohol,  and  decolorised  by 
treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystallisation. — If  the  object  be  merely  to  obtain 
leucine,  and  not  tyrosine,  it  is  sufficient  to  heat  the  potash-mixture  till  the  strongest 
'intumescence  is  over.  At  that  stage  of  the  process,  the  same  quantity  of  leucine  is 
formed,  but  no  tyrosine.    (Bo  pp.) 

6.  One  pt  of  cheese,  muscular  flesh,  or  white  of  egg,  is  left  to  putrefy  with  50  pts. 
of  water  K>r  six  weeks  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  20°;  tne  resulting  turbid 
solution  boiled  with  a  small  (quantity  of  milk  of  lime ;  the  lime  precipitated  by  a  very 
slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  filtrate  boiled  down  and  precipitated  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead;  the  decanted  liquid  treated  with  sulphydric  add ;  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  a  syrup ;  and  the  leucine  which  crystallises  therefrom,  is  freied  from  the  remaining 
syrup  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  purified  by  solution  in  water,  treatment  with  hydrated 
oxide  of  lead  and  sulphydric  acid,  crystallisation,  and  washing  with  cold  water  and 
alcohoL  When  the  above>mentioned  alcoholic  solution  of  the  syrup  is  evaporated  to 
complete  dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  solution  still 
deposits  a  small  quantity  of  leucine.    (Bo pp.) 

7.  The  cervical  ligament  of  the  ox,  after  being  freed  firom  the  surrounding  fibrous 
tissue  by  boiling  with  water  oontaiuinff  acetic  acid,  and  subsequent  scraping  with  a 
knife,  and  (if  necessary)  from  &t  by  digestion  in  ether,  is  boiled  for  48  or  50  hours 
with  dilute  sulphuric  add  (8  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  to  12  pts.  water),  the  water  being  re- 
placed as  it  evaporates.  The  resulting  solution  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  thin 
milk  of  lime,  and  boiled  for  some  hours ;  the  filtrate  exactly  neutralised  with  sulphuric 
add  and  evaporated;  and  the  liquid,  after  filtration  from  the  separated  sidphate  of 
caldum,  is  again  evaporated :  it  then  yields,  espedally  on  cooling,  impure  leudne, 
which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol.  This  process  is  peculiarly 
advantageous,  ss  the  acid  mother- liquors  crystallise  to  the  last  <hrop,  yielding  nothing 
but  leucme.  (ZoUikofer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxii  162;  compare  Gossmann,  ibid, 
xci  130.) 

8.  Valeral-ammonia  is  boiled  in  a  retort  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids 
till  the  oily  layer  consisting  of  the  Aised  ammonia-compound  has  completely  diH- 
appeared ;  the  solution  is  then  left  to  itself  till  the  greater  part  of  the  resulting 
chloride  of  ammonium  has  ciystallised  out ;  the  hydrochloric  acid  removed  by  means 
of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  lead  by  sulphydric  add ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated 
orer  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  dissolved  m  hot  dilute  alcohol :  the  solution  thus 
obtained  yields  crystals  of  pure  leucine.     (Lim pri ch  t) 

Properties, — Leudne  crystallises  from  alcohoi  in  soft  nacreous  scales,  b'ghter  th»n 
water  and  resembling  cfaolesterin.  It  sublimes  completely  at  170°,  in  cotton-like 
fiocks  without  fusion  or  decomposition  (Mulder);  according  to  Schwa nert>  on  the 
contrary,  it  melts  at  170°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
hot  water ;  sparingly  in  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength  (in  658  pts.  of  cold  alcohol  of 
specific  gravilhr  0*828  according  to  Mulaer),  very  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol. 
According  to  ZoUikofer,  it  dismlves  in  about27  pts.  of  cold  water,  in  1040  pts.  of  cold 
alcohol  of  96  per  cent.,  and  in  800  pts.  hot  alcohol  of  98  per  cent.  It  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  Its  solubility  in  water  and  alcohol  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  acetic  acid, 
or  an  alkaline  acetate. 

Decomfontions. — 1.  Leudne  heated  to  180°,  yields  a  yellow  distillate  having  an 
ammoniacal  odour,  and  solidifying  in  the  cold,  while  a  brown  resinous  mass  re- 
mains in  the  retort.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  distillate  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  add,  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and  yields  a 
solution  containing  hydrochlorate  of  amylamine,  together  with  sal-ammoniac.  The 
resolution  of  the  leucme  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  amylamine,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal reaction,  is  similar  to  that  of  phenyl-carbamic  acid  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
phenylamine,  and  shows  that  leucine  may  be  regarded  as  amyl-carbamic  acid : 

C«H»«NO*    -     CO*  +   C»H"N.    (Schwanert) 

Leudne.  Amylamine. 

—2.  Leudne  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  bums  readily,  and  with  a  white  flame. 
— 8.  An  alkaline  solution  of  leucine  exposed  to  the  action  of  ozone^  yields  carbonic  add, 
butyric  add,  and  other  volatile  fittty  adds,  ammonia,  and  probably  also,  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  decomposition,  cyanic  add  and  valeraldehyde  (Gorup-Besanez, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  210). — 4.  Leudne  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  forming  a  hard 
brown  body,  similar  to  that  obtained  with  glycocine  (ii  903X  and  a  red  volatile  liquid 
(Mulder).  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  in  which  leucine  is  suspended,  car- 
bonic anhydride  is  evolved,  and  a  turbid  solution  is  formed,  from  which  an  oily  liquid 
separates,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  valeronitrile  and  chloro-valeronitrile  (C*fl"ClN) : 
the  solution  contains  hydrochlorate  of  leucine  (S  c  h  w  a  n  e  r  t).  —  5.  Sulphuric  anhydride 
is  rapidly  absorbed  by  leudne,  forming  a  brown  visdd  liquid,  which  at  100°  gives  off 
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carbonic  and  sulpbuxous  anhydrides,  and  if  then  distilled  with  water,  yields  a  fra* 
grant  liquid  boiling  at  97°,*  and  forming  crystalline  compounds  with  the  acid  sulphitt^s 
of  the  alkali-metals;  probably,  therefore,  valeraldehyde  (Schwanert). — 6.  Leucine 
heated  for  some  time  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid]  is  completely  resolved 
into  gases,  but  so  long  as  the  decomposition  is  incomplete,  the  still  remaining  portion 
exhibits  the  characters  of  nitrate  of  leucine  (Mulder). — 7.  When  nitric  oxide  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  leucine  in  nitric  acid,  nitrogen  is  eyolved,  and  leucic  acid, 
C'H"0',  is  formed  (Strecker,  p.  575).  The  same  acid  is  formed  when  chlorine  is 
passed,  not  in  excess,  into  a  dilute  solution  of  leucine  in  caustic  soda  (Gossmann). 
-~8.  Chlorine  gas  passed  to  saturation  into  a  solution  of  leucine  in  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium, forms  chloride  of  cyanogen,  valerianic  acid,  and  valeronitrile  (Gossmann). 
-»9.  Leucine  distilled  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  stdjphuric  acid  yields 
valeronitrile  and  carbonic  anhydride : 

C^H»»0»  +   0«     =»     C*H»N  +  CO^  +   2H*0. 

When  stronger  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  valerianic  acid  passes  over,  aud  the  residue  con- 
tains ammonia.  When  leucine  is  distilled  with  peroxide  of  lead  aud  water,  only  a 
trace  of  valeronitrile  passes  over,  but  a  large  quantity  of  butyral  and  then  ammonia^ 
which  crystallise  together  in  the  form  of  butyral-ammonia. — 10.  By  permanganic  acid 
it  is  resolved  into  ammonia,  oxalic  acid,  and  valerianic  acid  (Neubauer,  Ann.  Ch. 
Fharm.  cvi.  69). — 11.  Leucine  fused  with  hydrate  of^tasaium,  gives  off  ammonia  and 
hydrogen  and  forms  valerate  of  potassium  (Liebig,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  Ivii.  127). 
12.  An  aqueous  solution  of  leucine  emits  a  very  offensive  odour,  and  forms  a  peculiar 
acid,  perhaps  leucic  acid  (0  a  hours). — ^In  a  vacuum,  the  aqueous  solution  of  leucine 
appears  to  remain  undecomposed  (Gossmann). — 13.  When  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of 
leucine  in  water  is  set  aside  for  some  weeks  in  contact  with  a  quantity  of  mo\Bt  fibrin^ 
which  in  the  dry  state  would  weigh  ^  pt.,  putrefaction  takes  place,  the  greater 
part  of  the  leucine  is  decomposed,  and  ammonia  is  produced,  together  with  such  a 
quantity  of  valerianic  acid  as  cannot  be  wholly  produced  from  the  fibrin.    (Bo pp.) 

Combinaiions. — I.  With  acids.  Leucine  dissolves  easily  in  acid,  forming  ciystallis- 
able  salts.  The  hydrochlorate^  C*H**N0*.HC1,  forms  crystals  veiy  soluble  in  water.  The 
nitrate^  C*H"N6*.HN0*,  called  also  nitroleucic  acid,  forms  colourless  needles.  Nitrate 
of  leucine  and  barium  contains  41 '01  per  cent,  baryta  (Mulder).  Nitrate  of  leucine 
and  calcium  forms  mammellated  groups  containing  water  of  crystallisation.  Nitrate  of 
leucine  and  magnesium  forms  small  granular  crystals.  Leucine  also  forms  a  crystalline 
salt  with  nitrate  of  silver.    These  salts  have  probably  the  formula  C*H*"NO*.MNO*. 

2.  With  b  as  e  s.  Leucine  dissolves  readily  in  caustic  alkalis,  but  without  neutralising 
them.  The  aqueous  solution  of  leucine  does  not  precipitate  the  solution  of  any  metallic 
salt  excepting  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Cupric  salts, — ^Recently  precipitated  cupric  oxide  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  leucine, 
forming  a  bluish  liquid^  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystalline  grains  or  laminae 
having  the  colour  of  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  and  containing  Cu^0.2G*H"N0* 

or  C'«H"CcuN*0«.H'0.    (Gossmann.) 

Lead-salts. — On  cautiously  adding  ammonia  to  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  leucine 
and  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  nacreous  scales  are  deposited  containing  Pb'0.2C*H'*N0*  or 
C"W*Fpbl^^O\mO  (Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  IxxiL  89).  Gossmann  obtained  a 
salt  of  the  same  composition ;  but  in  one  experiment,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a 
peculiar  d^ree  of  concentration,  he  obtained  laminated  groups  of  ciystals  resembling 
lepidolite,  and  containing  9Pb*0.2C«H"NO«. 

Merewric  salt, — Recently  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  dissolves  very  readily,  and 
in  considerable  quantity  in  aqueous  leucine  ;  and  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  dc^ 
posits,  first  crystalline  mnules  and  afterwards  laminse  containing  47' 3  per  cent  mer- 
curic oxide :  therefore  Hg«0.2C«NH"0«  or  C"H"Hhg"N«O^H*0.    (Gossm ann.) 

Aqueous  leucine  is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate  or  chloride ;  but  on  addition 
of  potash  or  ammonia,  a  white  bulky  precipitate  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  excras 
of  potash :  the  precipitate  gradually  becomes  gelatinous  and  decomposes  during  washing 
(Gossmann).  According  to  R.  Hoffman  n,  on  the  contrary  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxzvii. 
123),  pure  leucine  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate  in  white  flakes,  without  red 
colouring  of  the  supernatant  liquid,  the  production  of  such  a  colour  indicating  the 
presence  of  tyrosine. 

Aqueous  leucine  added  to  a  solution  of  mereurous  nitrate  throws  down  an  abun- 
dance of  white  flocks,  the  supernatant  liquid  acquiring  a  red  colour.    (Braconnot) 

Vseudoleaolne.  This  name  is  applied  by  Hesse  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixx.  34)  to  a 
sulphuretted  compound  nearly  related  to  leucine,  found  by  A.  Miiller  among  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  yeast  (p.  679).  It  contains  3  or  4  per  cent  sulphur, 
and  is  perhaps  C^'H^N'C'S.     It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  leucine,  and  when 
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purified  as  completely  as  possible,  forms  a  white  spongy  mass  composed  of  shining 
hiniinaB.  When  cautiously  heated,  it  sublimes  almost  without  decomposition.  It 
melts  at  210°,  and  when  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  yields, 
together  with  more  volatile  compounds,  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  a  woolly 
mass  of  acicular  crystals  resembling  phlorizin,  having  the  composition  CH"NO,  and 
dissolving  in  dilate  soda-ley  with  evolution  of  ammonia ;  this  substance  is  designated  by 
Hesse,  leuconitrile.  The  other  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  pseudoleucine 
are  sulphydric  add,  hydrocyanic  ado,  a  brownish,  tarry,  fetid  substance,  and  several 
volatile  bases,  including  ammonia,  methylamine,  dimetbylamine,  tritylamine,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  amylamine.  ^ 

XiBtrciTB.  A  silicate  of  aluminium  and  potassium,  rKAil)SiK)',  occurring  in 
monometric  crystals,  the  usual  form  being  the  ikosi-tetrahedron  or  trapezohedron, 
hence  called  leucitohedron  {fig,  180,  iL  126),  Cleavage  cubic,  very  imperfect;  surface 
of  crystals  even,  but  seldom  snining.  The  mineral  of&n  occurs  disseminated  in  grains, 
rarely  in  granular  masses.  Hardness  «  5*5  to  6.  Specific  gravity  »  2*483  to  2*49. 
Lustre  vitreous.  Colour  ash-grey  or  smoke-grey,  white.  Streiik  uncoloured.  Translu- 
cent to  opaque.  Fracture  conchoi'dal.  Brittle.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  except 
with  borax  or  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  which  it  melts  with  difficulty  to  a  cleiir 
globule.    Gives  a  fine  blue  with  cobalt-solution. 

Analyses. — a.  From  Albano  near  Home  (Klaproth,  Beitr.  ii.  39).— 6.  From 
Pompeii  (K  la  pro  th,  ibid.). — c.  From  Somma  (Awdejew,  Pogg.  Ann.  Iv.  107). — 
d.  From  Vesuvius,  eruption  of  1811  (Rammelsberg,  ibid,  xcviii  143). — e.  From 
Vesuvius,  eruption  of  1845  (Bammelsberg,  ibid.).— -fi  From  Bieden  on  Liake  Laach 
(Bischof,  Chem.  Geologie,  iL  2288): 
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The  formula  (KAi*)Si«0«  or  K«O.Al*0».4SiO«  requires  55-58  silica,  2316  alumi^  and 
21*26  potash.    The  potash  is  sometimes  replaced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  soda,  as 
in  e.  and/.    Abi  eh  found  in  a  specimen  ^m  Vesuvius  a  still  greater  amount  of  soda. 

Leucite  occurs  in  volcanic  formations,  both  andent  and  modern ;  it  is  abundant  in 
trachyte  between  Lake  Laach  and  Andemach  on  the  Rhine ;  the  finest  and  largest 
crystals  are,  however,  obtained  from  Vesuvius.  Near  Bome,  at  Borghetta  on  the 
north,  and  Albano  and  Frascate  to  the  south,  some  of  the  older  lavas  appear  to  be 
almost  entirely  composed  of  it.  This  leueitic  lava  is  used  to  form  milfstohes,  and 
millstones  made  of  it  have  been  discovered  in  the  excavations  at  PompeiL 

Leudte  occurs  altered  to  felspar,  nephelin,  and  kaolin.  Leudte  altered  to  glassy 
felspar  has  been  observed  on  Somma  by  Sea  cchi.  (Dana,  ii.  231 ;  Rammelsberg, 
Mtneralchemie^  p.  645.) 

Syn.  with  Apophtixitb. 
Syn.  with  Habmikb. 
An  oiganic  base  obtained  from  coal-tar,  isomeric  with  chinoline, 
C*H'N.  The  two  bases  having  this  composition,  the  one  obtained  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  quinine  and  cinchonine,  the  other  among  those  of  the  distillation  of  coal, 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  identical,  and  the  name  chinoline  was  applied  to  both. 
Subsequent  researches,  however,  having  pointed  out  important  dififerences  between  the 
two,  especiallv  in  their  behaviour  with  iodide  of  amy],  the  base  obtained  from  cincho- 
nine is  now  distinguished  as  chinoline,  and  the  coal-tar  base  (originally  called  leticol 
by  Runge,  who  discovered  it)  as  leucoline  (see  i.  869). 

Each  of  these  bases  has  a  series  of  homologues  corresponding  with  it,  and  differing 
in  a  similar  manner  from  their  isomers  in  the  other  series.  The  following  names 
have  been  proposed  by  Greville  Williams  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  377)  to  distinguish 
the  isomenc  bases  of  the  two  series : 

■  Coal  serin.  Ci»eMonine  seriet. 

Leucoline  .  .  C*H^  .  .     Chinoline 

Iridoline .  .  .  C'"H'N  .  .    Lepidine 

Cryptidine  .  .  C'*H"N  .  .    Dispoline 

The  higher  homologues  of  chinoline,  as  far  as  CH^'N,  have  also  been  obtained ;  the 
corresponding  bases  in  the  leucoline  series  are  at  present  unknown.  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
xiii.  312.) 
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Sjn.  with  PTCinTB. 

XAIFCOn.  Si^'O*. — A  white  sabstanoe  ohtained  l>y  the  decomposition  of 
silicone,  Si^HK)',  nnder  the  influence  of  light  and  water  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann. 
cxxyii.  268).    See  Snjcxuv. 

&auCOVZC  AOIB.  Oxyerooonie  add,  C*HK)*.  (Will,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  czviu- 
117;  Lerch,  ibid,  cxxiy.  20.)— An  add  prodoced  from  croconic  acid  (ii.  110)  by 
oxidation  and  assunption  of  water : 

C*H«0»  +  O   +  3H»0     =     C»HK)». 

When  a  solution  of  croconate  of  potassium  is  treated  with  chlorine  or  nitric  add,  it  is 
decolorised  and  converted  into  leuoonate  of  potassium,  in  the  latter  case  with  evolu- 
tion of  nitric  oxide. 

The  add  [?  prepared  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphuric  add]  forms  a 
colourless  syrup,  which  when  heated  above  100^  turns  vellow,  and  is  converted  into 
croconic  acid.  It  is  tribasic,  and  forms  white  or  pale  yellow  salts,  which  are  unstable, 
being  easily  converted  into  croconates,  especially  in  presence  of  alkalis.  (Lerch.) 
-  The  barium-soli,  C'H'Ba'O*,  is  obtained  as  a  flocculent,  yellowish-white  predpitate 
by  adding  baiyta-water  to  the  solution  of  the  potasdum-salt^  prepared  as  above,  till  it 
becomes  alkaline.    (Will) 

The  lead-aalt,  C»H»Pb»0»,  and  the  aUwr-salt,  C»H»Ag«0»,  are  light-yellow  predpitates. 

Potassivm-saiL  When  a  solution  of  croconate  of  potassium  decolorised  as  above 
with  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  is  neutralised  with  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  potassium, 
the  liquid,  just  at  the  point  of  saturation,  exhibits  a  transient  play  of  colours,  from 
colourless  to  purple-red,  bluish-red  and  yellowish ;  and  if  the  solution  is  concentrated, 
an  abundant  yellowish-white  predpitate  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  which  redissolves 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  This  predpitate  was  found  by  analysis  to  have  the  com- 
positioD  C^H'KO*,  but  the  lead-salt  obtained  from  it  by  predpitation  with  acetate  of 
lead  exhibited  the  normal  composition  O^H'Pb'O',  whence  it  is  probable  that  the 
sparingly  soluble  potassium-salt  with  1  at  metal  really  oonsisted  of  the  tripotassic  salt 
mixed  with  free  leuconic  add  (Will).  According  to  L  e  r c  h,  the  solution  of  the  normal 
potassium-salt  is  decomposed  by  neutralisation  with  potash,  yielding  a  small  qoautity 
of  a  black  salt,  probably  dihydrocarboxylate  of  potassium  (p.  190),  together  with 
oxalate  and  a  colourless  crystallised  potassium-salt. 

IiairCOVZTKXXJL    A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  pseudoleudne  (p.  583). 

ASfFCrOPBAVa.  A  silicate  of  gluduum  and  caldum,  occurring  in  syenite, 
together  with  albite,  elseolite  and  yttrotantalite,  on  a  small  rocky  islet  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Langesundflord  in  Norway,  where  it  was  found  by  Esmark.  It  is  trimetric,  with 
imperfect  cleavage  in  three  directions  inclined  to  one  another  at  angles  of  53  J^  and  36^^, 
but  usually  occurs  massive  and  columnar.  Hardness  *b  3*5  to  4.  Spedfic  gravity  » 
2*974.  It  is  more  or  less  translucent,  with  pale  dirty  green  or  light  wine-ydlow  colour, 
and  yields  a  white  powder,  strongly  phosphorescent  when  heated  or  struck.  It  like- 
wise becomes  electric  when  heated.  It  is  optically  biaxial.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
melts  to  a  clear  bead  with  a  tinge  of  violet,  becoming  turbid  by  flaming.  Bissolvea 
easily  in  borax  to  an  amethyst-coloured  glass;  in  phosphorus-salt  it  leaves  a  skeleton  of 
silica ;  and  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  melts  to  a  turbid  bead, 
which,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  sinks  into  the  charcoal  With 
fused  phosphorus*  salt  in  an  open  tube,  it  gives  the  reaction  of  fluorine.  According  to 
an  analysis  by  Bammelsberg  {Mineralchemie,  p.  764),  it  contains: 

o 

100-43 

with  traces  of  ferric  and  manganoos  oxides,  a  composition  which  may  be  represented 
by  the  formula,  4NaF.3(2Ca*0.2G»0.3.SiO«). 

Melinopkane,  from  the  droon-syenite  of  Norway,  is  nearly  related  in  compodtion  to 
leucophane. 
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A  colourless  substance  isomeric  with  chlorophyll,  supposed  by 
Sacc  (Jahresber.  1859,  p.  561)  to  be  contained  in  those  parts  of  plants  which  are 
capable  of  turning  green,  and  to  undergo  this  change  under  the  influence  of  oxygen 
rendered  active  by  the  agency  of  light.  The  existence  of  such  a  substance  is  rendered 
probable,  according  to  Sacc,  by  the  fact  that  the  plasma  of  those  vegetable  cells  which 
quickly  turn  green  on  exposure  to  light,  contains  a  substance  which  instantly  assumes 
a  bright  verdigris-green  colour  when  brought  in  contact  with  strong  sulphuric  add, 
and  that  the  same  reaction  is  exhibited  by  the  ready-formed  light  green  granules  of 
chlorophyll  itself,  whereas  the  plasma  of  cells  which  do  not  turn  green  in  light,  does 
not  exhibit  it 
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Native  proto-arsenide  of  iron,  FeAa  or  FfeAs'i  also  called 
arsenotiderite  (see  p.  368). 

IiBIFCOBCBZWa  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  orcein  slightly  acidulated  with  hy- 
drochloric add,  is  completely  decolorised  by  immersing  a  piece  of  zinc  in  it  If  am> 
monia  be  then  added,  a  white  precipitate  called  leucorcein  is  formed,  which  on 
ezpoenre  to  the  air  becomes  violet^  and  finally  purple.    (See  Obcbin.) 

IiBVCOTUKIC  ACIB.  Laurent's  Ommide,  (^Schlieper,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
In.  i.) — Formed  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxanic  acid  (l  138)  is  rapidly  boiled 
do?m  to  a  syrup:  cold  water  is  then  added,  which  leaves  the  leucoturic  acid  undissolved. 
It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slowly  but  rather  abundantly 
soluble  in  boilins  water,  whence  it  orstallises  on  cooling.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
aqueous  alkalis,  hence  it  is  precipitated  by  mineral  acids,  and  by  the  aid  of  heat  de- 
composes alkaline  carbonates.  The  potash-solution  is  decomposed  by  keeping  or  by 
gentle  heat>  ammonia  being  evolved,  and  oxalic  add  formed  abimdantly.  The  am- 
monia-solution yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of  the  ammonium-salt,  whose  solution 
precipitates  nitrate  of  silver.  Leucoturic  add  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
strong  nitric  acid.  It  appears  to  be  monobasic.  Schlieper  found  it  to  contain  31' 16 
per  cent  carbon,  2*80  nydrogen,  and  24*61  nitrogen,  whence  he  deduced  the  for^ 
mula  C'IPN'O',  requiring  31*30  carbon,  2-61  hydrogen,  24*36  nitrogen,  and  41*74 
oxygen.  Gerhardt  pointMl  out  the  improbability  of  this  formula,  as  it  contains  an 
uneven  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  Saeyer  suggests  the  formula 
C^^N^O^  which  requires  33*98  per  cent  carbon,  1*89  hydrogen,  26*41  nitrogen,  and 
37*72  oxygen.  F.  T.  C. 

JMVOJbUBAM  or  IJBW&O0AV.  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  cane- 
SQgar  by  heat^  having  a  lievo-rotatory  power  of  16^  for  the  transition-tint  (ii.  864). 

&BVICUkTIOV.  The  mechanical  process  of  grinding  the  parts  of  bodies  to  a 
fine  paste,  by  rubbinff  them  between  the  flat  face  of  a  stone  called  the  muUer,  and  a 
table  or  slab  called  the  stone.  Some  liquid  is  always  added  in  this  process.  The 
advantage  of  levigation  with  a  stone  and  muUer  over  that  of  triturating  in  a  mortar 
is,  that  the  materials  can  more  easily  be  scraped  together  and  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  muller,  than  in  the  other  case  to  that  of  the  pestle ;  and,  from  the  flatness  of  the 
two  surfaces,  they  cannot  elude  the  pressure.  U. 

A  flgure  and  description  of  a  mill  for  levigating  litharge  are  given  under  Lead 
(p.  614). 

XhHVIMJL  A  hydrated  silicate  of  caldum  and  aluminium,  occurring  in  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals  tmncated  by  the  basal  face  oR,  which  greatly  predominates,  and  always 
in  twins  compounded  parallel  to  oB.  Angle  R :  R  «>  106^  4' ;  oR :  R  »  186®  1' ;  ratio 
of  principal  to  secondary  axes  *>  0*8368  : 1.  The  crystals  are  often  striated  and  often 
in  druses.  Hardness  «  4  to  4*6.  Spedfic  gravity  »  2*09  to  2*16.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Colourless,  white,  reddish  or  yellowish.  Transparent  to  translucent  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  melts  to  an  opaque  blebby  glass.  When  pulverised  it  dissolves  in  adds  with- 
out gelatinising. 

Analyaea,  a.  h,  from  Faroe,  by  Berzelius ;  c,  from  Skye,  by  Connel ;  d»  from  Ireland, 
by  Damour  {RammeUber^s  MinercUchemie^  p.  802) : 
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Berzelius'  analysis  gave  the  formula  of  chabasite.  Bamour's,  which  contains  less 
silica  than  the  rest,  leads  to  the  formula : 

Ca«O.Al*0».8SiO«+4HH)  or  (Ca*Alta*)Si>0".2H*0, 

which  is  that  of  a  hydrated  orthosilicate. 

Levyne  is  found  in  amygdaloid  at  Glenarm;  on  Hatfield  Moss,  Renfrewshire ;  at  Da- 
lanyfren,  Faroe;  at  Qodhavn,  Disco  Island,  Greenland;  and  at  Skagastrand  in  Iceland. 

unntXO&ZTB.  A  variety  of  augite  from  Lake  Lherz  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  it 
occurs  both  crystallised  and  lamellar,  and  of  a  deep-green  or  olive-green  colour. 

&ZATBXB.  According  to  W.  Procter,  iun.  (Am.  J. Pharm.  xxxi.  666),  cumarin 
occurs  in  microscopic  prisms  on  the  dried  leaves  of  ZAatris  odoratisaimOf  a  plant 
growing  in  the  Souuiem  States  of  North  America. 

&ZBBTRXirZTB.  A  native  phosphate  of  copper,  4Cu'0JP*0*  +  aq.  or  Cu■PO^CuHO, 
found  at  Libetlien  in  Hungary,  and  other  localities.    (See  Phosphaths.) 
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See  FuMABic  acid  (iL  741). 
C'H'*0*.  (Gm.  zv.  119.)' A  sabstance  iflomeric with  starcli,  occurring 
in  seyeral  species  of  moss  and  lichen,  especially  in  the  so-called  Iceland  moss  {Cetrcnia 
islandica\  which  is  realW  a  lichen.  According  to  Ma  schke  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixi.  7),  it  is 
formed  from  starch  by  the  action  of  the  free  acid  in  the  plantl  It  is  extracted  from 
Iceland  moss  by  macerating  the  chopped  lichen  for  twenty-fonr  hours  with  a  large  qnan- 
tity  of  cold  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  continuing 
the  treatment  till  the  liquid  no  longer  tastes  bitter.  It  is  then  boiled  with  water,  and 
the  boiling  decoction  is  strained  through  a  linen  doth.  The  liquid  on  cooling  coagulates 
to  a  kind  of  jelly,  which  dries  up  to  a  hard  brittle  mass  (Berzelius).  Pay  en  removes 
the  bitter  matter  by  washing  the  lichen  sucoessiTely  with  ether,  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0*83  and  0'90,  cold  water,  very  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  strength  of  1  per  cent.,  and  pure  water.  Dayidson  (Ed. 
N.  PhiL  J.  zzTiii.  260)  macerates  112  lbs.  of  Iceland  moss  for  a  fortnight  with 
potash-ley  prepared  from  4  lbs.  of  pearlash,  or  for  six  days  with  milk  of  lime  prepared 
from  6  lbs.  of  lime,  then  washes  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with 
water.  Chloride  of  lime  may  also  be  used  for  the  maceration.  Knop  and  Schneder^ 
mann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  It.  164)  treat  Iceland  moss  with  a  laige  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  precipitate  the  solution,  after  dilution  and  straining,  with  alcohoL 
The  precipitated  lichenin  is  then  freed  from  water  and  rendered  friable  by  repeated 
treatment  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  freed  from  adhering  hydrochloric  add  by  im- 
mersion in  running  water. 

Lichenin  in  the  dry  state  forms  a  hard  brittle  mass,  tasteless,  but  having  a  faint 
odour  resembling  that  of  lichens.  In  cold  water  it  swells  up  without  dissolving, 
dissolves  in  boili^  water,  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  jelly ;  b^  prolonged  boiling, 
however,  it  loses  the  property  of  gelatinising,  and  is  converted  into  a  gummy  sub- 
stance, probably  dextrin.  When  the  solution  in  boiling  water  is  left  to  evaporate,  the 
lichenin  separates  as  a  rough  pellicle  on  the  surface.  Lichenin  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Dilute  acids  dissolve  lichenin  and  convert  it  into  glucose.  Nitric  acid  heated  with 
it  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  Pure  lichenin  is  merely  coloured  yellow  by  iodine ;  but 
a  green  or  blue  colour  is  often  produced,  from  admixture  of  starcL 

&ICBBV8.  The  following  enumeration  of  the  proximate  constituents  of  lichens 
is  given  byRochlederin  ChnelitCe  Handbuch,  viiL  94 : 

Baomyces  roseiix,  Fers.    See  analysis  by  Brandos.    (Berl.  Jahrb.  xxv.  1,  38.) 

Biatora  lucida^  Fr.  Contains  usuic  acid.  (Knop,  Gotting.  gelehrte  Anzeigen, 
1843,  2  u.  3  Stiick,  16 ;  and  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlix.  103.) 

Cetraria  aculeaUt^  Fr.  Contains  no  cetrarin,  but  moss-starch  (lichenin)  and  lichenic 
(fumaric)  acid.    (Weppen,  Pharm.  Centr.  1838,  No.  12.) 

Cetraria  itlandica,  Ach.  Contains:  fumaric  acid  (Schodler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xvii.  87)  and  cellular  substance ;  starch  not  deposited  in  granules,  but  uniformly  dis- 
tributed among  the  cells  (lichenin) ;  cetraric  add,  lichenstearic  add,  tallochlore,  fat^ 
sugar,  gum,  yellow  extractive  matter,  a  brown  substance  formed  from  cetraric  acid, 
and  a  body  not  exactly  determined  (Knop  and  Schnedermann,  Iv.  144).  This 
lichen  always  contains  ^nmina(Knop,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxviii.  347).  It  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  a  carbohydrate  (lichenin)  convertible  into  sugar.  (C.  Schmidt^  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  li.  29). 

Cladonia  digitata^  Hofihi.  \ 

Cladonia  macilenta^  Hoffin.   contain  starch.    (Knop,  loc.  cit.) 

Cladonia  uncinata,  Hoffm. ) 

Cladonia  pyxidata,  Spr.  Contains  a  large  quantity  of  a  carbohydrate  convertible 
into  sugar.     (C.  Schmidt^  loc.  cit.) 

Clacbniar  anffiferina^  Hoffm.  {Lichen  rangiferina,  L.)  Contains  usnic  acid 
(Bochleder  and  Heldt-,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlviii.  13),  and  a  large  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrate convertible  into  sugar.     (C  Schmidt,  loc,  cit.) 

Epemia  furfuracea^  Mann.  (Parmelia,  Ach.)  Contains  usnic  add  (Bochleder 
and  Helot^  loc.  cit.).  See  an  analysis  of  this  b'chen  grown  on  a  pine-tree,  by  John. 
(Chem.  Schr.  vi.  41.) 

Evemia  ochroleuea,  Fr.  {Parmeliasarmentoaa,  Ach.)  Contains  usnic  add.  (Knop, 
loc.  cit,) 

Evemia prunastri^  Ach.  Contaips  usnic  and  evemic  acids(Stenhouse,  Phil.  Mag. 
[3]  xxxii.  300).  Bochleder  and  Heldt  found  lecanoric,  but  not  a  trace  of  usnic 
add. 

Evemia  vttlpina.  The  experiments  of  Bebert  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ii.  342)  on  the 
so-called  vulpulin,  seem  to  show  that  this  lichen  contains  chrysophanic  add.  (Berze- 
lius, Jahresber.  xii.  266.) 
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Gyrophora  puitulata,  Ach.  {Uinhelliaria,  Hoffm.)  From  Norway.  Contains  gyro* 
phoric  acid.     (Stenhoase,  Phil.  Trans.  1849,  p.  468.) 

Isidium  eorallinum,  Ach.  Contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  (B  r  a  c  o  n  - 
not»  Ann.  Ch.  Phvs.  [2]  xxviii.  319.) 

Lecanora  Parella,  Ach.  {Parmdia,  Schaer.)  Contains :  three  fats,  tannin,  parel- 
lic  acid,  lecanoric  acid,  chlorophyll,  and  gum,  which  gives  a  greenish^blue  colour  with 
iodine  (Schunck,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  257).  The  seyeral  species  of  Lecanora  con- 
tain lecanoric  add.     (Schunck,  ibid.  xli.  157.) 

Lecidia  Candida,  Ach.  (Psora,  Dec.)  Contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of 
calcium.    (Braconnot^  loc,  cit.) 

Lecidia  geographica,  Schaer.  From  the  Biocken.  Contains  usnic  add.  (Knop, 
loc.  cit.) 

Parmelia  eiliariSy  Ach.  (Borrera  ciliaris.)  See  analysis  by  John.  (Chem.  Schr. yi.  39.) 

Parmelia  parietina,  Ach.  Contains  chiysophanic  acid,  a  yellow  non-crystallisable 
colouring  matter  (Rochleder  and  Heldt^  loc.  cit.),  and  a  carbohydrate  couTertible 
into  sugar  (C.  Schmidt,  loc.  cit.)  This  lichen  oontuins :  a  yellow  and  a  red  colouring 
matter,  wax,  crystalline  stearin,  chlorophyll,  soft  resin,  gum,  lichenin,  yegetable  mu- 
cilage, sugar,  extractive  matter,  traces  of  volatile  oil,  and  phosphate  of  calcium  (Hes- 
berger,  Buchn.  Repert  xlvii.  179);  compare  Sander  (Ueber  die  Wandfiechte, 
Sondershausen,  1815 ;  and Kastn.  Arch. viii. 431);  Monnhardt (Dissert. sist. Lobaria 
narietina  Analysin  chem,  Kieloniee,  1818);  Schroder  (BerL  Jahrb.  1819,  p.  44); 
Jlarkowitz  (Scher.  Ann.  L  438);  Thomson  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  252  and  260). 

Parmelia  physodes,  Ach.  Contains  crystallised  physodin.  (Gerding,  Arch, 
Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  1.) 

Parmelia  saxtUilis,  Ach.  Contains  a  small  quantity  of  carbohydrate  convertible 
into  suffar.    f  C.  Schmidt,  loc.  cit.) 

Pateuaria  namatoma,  Hoffm.  (Parmelia,  Ach. — Patellaria  rubra,  Hoffm.— Par- 
melia,  Ach. — Patellaria  ventosa,  Dee. — Parmelia,  Ach.)  Contain  large  quantities  of 
oxalate  of  caldum  (Braeonnot,  loc,  cit.).  P.  hamatoma  and  P.  ventosa  contain  usnic 
add.     (Knop,  loc.  cit, ) 

Pateuaria  tartarea,  Dec.  (Parmdia,  Ach.)  Contains  large  quantities  of  oxalate 
of  caldum  (Braconnot,  loc.  cit.)  In  a  specimen  from  Norway,  Stenhouse  (loc. cit. ) 
found  gyrophoric  add.    See  analysis  by  N.  v.  Eserbeck  (Ber.  Arch.  xvi.  135). 

Peltigera  canina,  Hoffm.  Contains  a  carbohydrate  convertible  into  sugar. 
(C.  Schmidt,  loc.  cit.) 

Pertusaria  communis,  Dec.     Contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of  caldum. 

Piaeodium  ochroleuoum,  Dec  (Parmelia  saxioola,  Ach.)  and  Placodium  radiosum, 
Dec.  {ParTnelia  radiosa,  Ach.)  Contain  veiy  large  quantities  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 
(Braconnot.,  loc.  cit.) 

RamaUna  calicaris,  Fr.  var.  fastigiata.  Contains  large  quantities  of  starch,  colour- 
ing matter  and  bitter  substance,  and  a  small  quantity  of  saccharic  add  (Berzelius, 
Scher.  Ann.  iii.  97).     Contains  usnic  add.     (Bochleder  and  Heldt,  loc.  cit.) 

Bamalina  calicaris,  Fr.  var.  fraainea.  The  ash  contains  a  large  quantity  of  ferric 
oxide,  but  scarcely  a  trace  of  potash  (John,  Chem.  Schr.  vi.  37);  soluble  and  coagu* 
lable  albumin  (Berzelius,  Scher.  Ann.  iii.  208) ;  lichenin,  and  usnic  add  (Rochleder 
and  Helot^  loc.  cit.) 

Roocella  Montagnei,  Bflen.    Contains  erythric  add.    (Stenhouse,  ^.  ct^.) 

RocceUa  tinetoria,  Ach.  This  lichen  (var.  fucifomds,  from  Angola  and  Madagas- 
car) contains  erythric  acid  (Heeren's  eiythrin,  Kane's  eiythrilin,  ii.  602),  a  fatty 
substance,  roccellic  add,  a  brown  substance  extractable  by  potash,  chlorophyU,  and 
ash-constituents  (Schunck,  PhiL  Mag.  J.  [3]  xxix.  194).  KocceUa  tinetoria  from 
South  America  was  found  by  Stenhouse  (PhiL  Mag.  [3]  xxxii.  800)  to  contain 
o^orsellic  add ;  the  same  lichen  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  contained  jS-orsellic  acid 
and  roccellinin.  Stenhouse  and  Scouler  are  of  opinion  that  the  RocceUa  tinetoria, 
TBLT,fuciformis  analysed  by  Schunck,  was  really  R.  Montaanei. 

Squamaria  degans,  F^e.  Contains  chrysophanic  add.  (Thomson,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  liii.  266.) 

Sguamaria  lentigera,  Dec.  (Parmdia,  Ach.)  Contains  a  very  krge  quantity  of 
oxalate  of  calcium.    (B r  ac  o  n  n  o  t,  /<xr.  cit. ) 

Sticta  pulmonacea,  Ach.  Contains  lichenin  and  a  bitter  principle  (W  e  p  p  e  n,  Pharm. 
Centr.  1838,  No.  12)  very  near  cetraric  acid  in  composition,  and  named  sti  ctic  acid 
by  Knop  and  Schnedermann  ( J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxix.  303);  compare  John  (Chem. 
Schr.  vi.  39). 

Ulcedaria  esctdenta,  Ach.  Contains  a  large  quantity  (13  per  cent)  of  gum. 
(Kirchhoff,  Scher.  Ann.  iii.  213.) 

Ulceolaria  scruposa  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of  calcium  (Braconnot, 
loc.  cit.) 
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Usnea  harhata,  Fr.  Contains  usnic  acid  (Bochleder  and  Heldt,  loc,  cit,),  and 
lichenin.    (Berzelins,  Scher.  Ann.  iii.  205.) 

Usnea  barbaia,  Fr.  Tar.  fiorida,  {Usnea  florida,  Hoffm.)  Contains  usnic  acid 
(Knop,  loo.  cit),  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbohydrate  conTcrtible  into  sugar. 
(C.  Schmidt^  loe,  cit.) 

Ugfisa  hirtOf  Hoffm.  (U.  harbata  TBX,plieata,  Fr.)  Contains  usnic  acid  (Knop, 
loc»eit.)t  bitter  principle,  gum-sugar,  lichenin  and  a  soft  skeleton  (Berzelins,  Scher. 
Ann.  iii.  203).  Contains  a  laige  quantity  of  carbohydrate  convertible  into  sugar. 
(C.  Schmidt>  loc,  cit.) 

Variolaria  amara,  Ach.  Contains  picrolichenin  (Alms,  Phaim.  Zeit  1832,  No.  2, 
17 ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  1.  61.)  Contains  chlorophyll,  and  a  colourless,  crystallisable, 
bitter  substance,  forming  with  ammonia  a  red  non-bitter  resin  (G-regory,  J.  Pharm. 
Juin  1835,  p.  314 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1836,  No.  39).  Contains  picrolichenin,  two  resins, 
chlorophyll,  gum-sugar,  bitter  eztractiye  matter,  oxalate  of  calcium,  silicic  acid,  iron 
and  cellidose  (A.  Miiller,  Pharm.  Centr.  1844,  No  47);  compare  Filhol  and  Bou- 
chard t    (J.  de  MM.  de  Toulouse,  yii.  20X  and  Pharm.  Centr.  1844,  No.  39.) 

Variolaria  communis,  Ach.  (grown  on  a  lime-tree).  Contains  waxy  matter,  green 
colouring  matter,  a  bitter  and  acrid  principle,  imciystallisable  sugar,  oxalate  of  c»alcium 
(4'7  per  cent),  a  substance  resembling  animal  gelatin,  &c.  (Braconnot»  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  [2]  vi.  132.) 

Variolaria  dealbata,  Dec  (Lichen  dealbattu,  Ach.)  See  analysis  by  R  ob  i  qu  e  t  (Ann. 

Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixii  236),  who  found  variolaria  in  this  lichen,  and  prepared  orcin  from  it 

On  ihe  colouring  matters  of  lichen?,  see  Abchil,  Ebtthbio  acid,  Etbbnic  acid^ 

Gybophobic  aqud,  Lbcanosic  Acm,  Litmus,  Obsbllic  acid,  Oboin,  Usiac  Acm, 

Vabiolabin. 

&ZCBBV8TBA]fcXO  AOIB.  C*«H**0*.  (Schnedermann,  and Knop,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  ly.  149.) — An  add  existing  in  Iceland  moss  (Cetraria  ialandica),  and  probably 
also  in  the  fly-agaric  or  toadstool  (Agaricus  mttscarius)  (Bolley,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxyi.  50).  To  prepare  it,  Iceland  moss  is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  alcohol 
containing  carbonate  of  potassium ;  the  strained  decoction  is  mixed  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  and  the  whole  is  diluted  with  4  or  5  volumes  of  water.  The  prcdpitato 
thereby  formed  is  washed  with  water,  and  afterwards  boiled  three  or  four  times  with 
alcohol  of  42  to  45  per  cent  On  cooline  the  alcoholic  solution,  a  mixture  of  lichcn- 
stearic  and  cetraric  acids  with  a  third  substance,  is  separated,  from  which  the  lichen- 
stearic  acid  is  taken  up  by  boiling  rock-oil,  and  again  deposited  on  cooling,  or  more 
completely  on  partial  distillation.  Purification  is  e£fected  by  recrystallising  from 
alcohol,  with  the  help  of  animal  charcoal 

Properties. — The  acid  forms  a  loose,  white  mass,  consisting  of  delicate  crystalline 
laminae  having  a  pearly  lustre.  From  a  solution  in  very  dilute  alcohol  it  is  obtained 
in  small  rhombic  tables ;  on  concentrating  the  solution,  partly  in  oily  drops.  It  is  in- 
odorous, has  a  rancid,  harsh,  not  bitter  taste,  melts  at  about  120^  without  loss  of 
weight,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass ;  is  not  yolatile. 

It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both 
fixed  and  yolatile. 

The  scUts  of  lichenstearic  acid  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  are  decomposed  by 
acids,  with  separation  of  lichenstearic  acid.     Their  solutions  froth  up  on  boiling. 

Ammonium-salt. — The  easily  prepared  solution  of  the  acid  in  warm  aqueous  ammo- 
nia forms,  on  cooling,  a  white,  elastic  jelly,  appearing  under  the  microscope  to  contain 
a  quantity  of  long,  extremely  delicate  crystals.  The  salt,  when  dry,  is  white  and  silky, 
and  only  partially  soluble  in  warm  water,  with  loss  of  ammonia. 

The  oarium-salty  C'^H^'BaO*,  is  obt^ned,  on  precipitating  aqueous  lichenstearate  of 
sodium  with  a  soluble  barium-salt^  as  a  greyish-  white  precipitate,  which  cakes  together 

in  boiling  water.      

The  lead-salt,  C"H**PbO',  is  obtained,  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  sodium-salt  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  in  white  flakes,  whidi,  on  boiling  the  liquid,  melt  to  a  yellow, 
semi-fluid  mass.  It  is  brittle,  softens  between  the  fingers,  and  becomes  semi-fluid  at 
100^,  at  which  temperature  also  it  appears  to  decompose. 

Potassiumrsalt. — ^A  solution  of  the  acid  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  potassium  throws 
down,  when  concentrated  by  evaporation,  yellowish  flakes,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  extracted  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  a  part  of  the  salt  is  obtained,  on 
cooling,  as  an  indistinctly  crystalline  powder;  and  the  remainder,  on  concentrating  the 
solution,  in  the  form  of  a  syrup.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  forming  an  alkaline 
liquid,  which  tastes  like  soap,  and  froths  up  on  boiling. 

The  silver'Salt  ia  thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  the  sodium-salt,  by  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  a  greyish-white  precipitate,  turning  violet  on  exposure  to  lights  and  caking  together 
in  boiling  water.     It  decomposes  below  100°. 
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^Ihe.  godiuni'Sali  is  obtained  in  tho  same  manner  as  the  potassinm-salt.    A  concen- 
trated aqueons  solution  throws  down  white  granules  on  standing. 


A  silicate  found  in  a  red  felspar  porphyry  on  Mount  Viesena, 
Fleimser  valley,  Tyrol,  crystallised  in  six-sided  prisms,  without  distinct  cleavage. 
Hardness  =  3-6.^  Specific  gravity  -■  2*18.  Colour  greenish-grey.  Fracture  splintery. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  whitens  and  intumesces,but  does  not  fuse.  Contains,  according 
to  Marignac  (BibL  univ.  iv.  157),  44*66  per  cent,  silica,  36*51  alumina,  1*94  ferric 
oxide,  1*40  magnesia,  9*90  potash,  0*92  soda,  and  5*05  water  (^  100*38).  Marignac 
regards  it  as  pinite  (q.v,) ;  acoordinff  to  Blum,  Breithaupt,  and  Haidinger,  it  is  a  pseu- 
domorph  of  nephelin.  It  has  also  been  regarded  as  an  sltered  dichro'ite.  (Dana,  ii. 
226 ;  Kammelsberg's  Mineralchemie,  p.  837.) 

COXTB*    Calcio-uranic  carbonate.    See  Cabbonatbs  (l  798). 


A  substance  containing  53*71  per  cent,  carbon,  8*95  hydrogen,  4*82 
nitrogen,  and  32*52  oxygen,  found  by  Scherer  (Jahresber.  1851,  p.  597)  in  the  fluid 
of  the  spleen. 

XJOBVXITB.  Ilvaite.  Yenite, — A  silicate  of  iron  and' calcium,  occurring  in  tri- 
metric  crystals  in  which  ooP  :  ooP  «  110®  12';  oP  :  f  oo  -  146*'  20';  ratio  of  principal 
axis,  brachydiagonal  and  inacrodiagonal  «  0*66  :  1  :  1*46.  Observed  combination, 
opP  .  P  .  oop2  .  oof  2  .  ooP3  .  oop4  .  ootoo  .  ooPoo  .  P  .  3f  oo  .  2JE>oo  .  JPoo  .  2p2. 
Lateral  faces  usually  striated  longitudinally.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal, 
indistinct.  Also  columnar  or  compact  massive.  Hardness  ■«  6*5  to  6.  Specific 
gravitpr  «»  3  8  to  4*2.  Lustre  submetaJlic.  Colour  black,  of  various  shades.  Streak  black, 
inclimng  to  grey  or  brown.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  easilv 
to  a  magnetic  globule.  It  is  easily  and  completely  decomposed  by  hot  hydrodbloric  acidL 

Analyses:  1.  Bit omey ^t  {Bammdaber^ a Mineralche1me^•g.^A0), --2.  Bammels- 
berg  (t^'<2.).— 3.  Wackernagel  {ibid.)'. 


SiO> 

Fe<0» 

Fe«0 

MatO 

Ca<0 

Al<09 

H«0 

I.  Elba.    29*28 

2300 

31*90 

2*43 

13*78 

0*61 

1*27     =    101*27 

2.      „       29-83 

22*66 

82*40 

1*50 

12*44 

.     . 

1*60     «     100-32 

3.      „       29*46 

25*79 

28*60 

0-94 

16*49 

•      • 

.     .     «     100*27 

These  results  do  not  agree  very  closely  with  any  simple  formula,  but  they  may  be  ap- 
proximately represented  by  9M*0.2Fe*0».6SiO«. 

Lievrite  occurs  in  the  Island  of  Elba,  in  large  solitary  crystals  and  aggregated  crys- 
tallisations in  compact  augite.  It  is  also  found  at  Fossum  and  Skeen  in  l^rway ;  in 
Siberia ;  near  Anareasberg  in  the  Hartz ;  near  Predazzo,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  granite ;  at 
Schneeberg,  in  Saxony ;  and  near  Bytown,  Canada. 

Kobell's  WehrUU,  a  massive  granular  mineral  from  Szurrasko  in  Hungary, 
containing  84*60  per  cent.  siHca,  0*12  alumina,  42*38  ferric  oxide,  15*78  ferrous  oxide, 
0*28  manganous  oxide,  5*84  lime,  and  1*00  water,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  lievrite. 
It  is,  however,  harder  (hardness  »  6  to  6*5),  fdses  with  difficulty  and  only  on  the  edges, 
and  is  but  imperfectly  soluble  in  adds.    (Dana,  ii.  263.) 

&ZCIBT.  Light  is  the  agent  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  bodies 
through  the  organ  of  sight  It  is  likewise  one  of  the  most  important  agents  of  chemical 
change.  Plants,  with  few  exceptions,  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  it  for  their  exis- 
tence and  development;  the  greater  number  of  animals  are  incapable  of  living  in  health 
and  visour  unless  subjected  to  its  influence ;  and  a  variety  of  chemical  processes  both 
natural  and  artificial  depend  in  great  measure  upon  its  agency. 

The  several  views  which  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  light  may 
be  ranged  under  two  heads,  the  system  of  emission,  and  the  system  of  undulations. 
The  former,  suggested  in  ancient  times  by  Empedodes  and  Bemocritus,  afterwards 
adopted  by  Gassendi,  and  brought  to  the  utmost  degree  of  completeness  of  which  it  is 
susceptible  by  Newton,  supposes  light  to  consist  of  minute  particles  emitted  from 
luminous  bodies,  and  travelling  through  space  with  immense  rapidity  till  they  reach 
the  eye.  The  latter  theory,  the  germ  oi  which  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  supposes  that  objects  are  rendered  visible  by  vibrations  excited  bv  luminous 
bodies  in  an  elastic  medium,  called  the  Etilbb,  pervading  all  space,  and  fillmg  up  the 
intervals  between  the  molecules  of  ponderable  bodies.  Ideas  similar  to  tnis  were 
advocated  by  Descartes,  Mallebranche,  and  Grimaldi;  but  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
Huyghens  that  the  theory  first  assumed  a  definite  shape,  and  was  rendered  capable  of 
affoiding  an  exact  explanation  of  known  facts ;  and  by  the  subsequent  labours  of 
Young,  Fresnel,  Cauchy,  and  others,  it  has  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection 
that  it  is  capable  of  accounting  for  most  of  the  phenomena  of  light  iu  their  minutest 
details,  and  nas  even  antidpated  many  importiint  reHults,  subsequently  confirmed  by 
observation ;  whereas  the  theory  of  emission,  though  it  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of 
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most  of  the  phenomena  known  in  Newton's  time,  is  altogether  nnable  to  account  for  a 
vast  number  of  facts  which  have  since  been  discovered.  The  wave-theoiy  is  therefore 
now  universally  accepted  as  the  true  representative  of  the  phenomena. 

The  existence  of  a  fluid  or  medium,  such  as  the  theory  supposes  to  exist  in  the 
celestial  spaces,  may  be  regarded  almost  as  a  matt«r  of  certainty :  for  the  motions  of 
comets  are  found  to  be  retarded  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any 
other  hypothesia  This  phenomenon  has  been  j»rticularly  studied  in  the  case  of  Encke's 
comet,  which  revolves  about  the  sun  in  a  period  of  three  years.  Now  this  period  is 
found  to  be  continually  diminishing,  showing  that  the  comet  is  ^dually  approaching 
the  sun,  an  effect  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  its  motion  to  bo 
retarded  bv  the  action  of  a  resisting  medium.  Moreover,  as  the  light-waves  are 
transmitted  freely,  not  only  through  the  celestial  spaces,  but  also  through  air,  water, 
glass,  and  other  transparent  media,  we  must  likewise  suppose  that  the  spaces  between 
the  molecules  of  these  bodies  are  filled  up  by  the  ether.  It  will  hereafter  be  shown 
that  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  is  different  in  different  media. 


The  chemical  action  of  Hght  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  article. 


Sources  of  Light, 

The  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  certain  meteors,  and  terrestrial  bodies  in  the  states  of 
incandescence  and  phosphorescence,  shine  by  their  own  light ;  all  other  bodies,  t^^r- 
restrial  or  celestial,  are  visible  only  when  the  light  of  a  self-luminous  body  falls  upon 
them.  Our  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which  render  bodies  self-luminous 
is  not  very  exact ;  but  assuming  that  vision  is  produced  by  undulations  in  an  all- 
pervading  elastic  medium,  we  must  suppose  that  these  unaulations  are  excited  by 
vibratory  movements  in  the  particles  of  luminous  bodies.  This  supposition  is  more- 
over in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  heat  (p.  131). 
The  particles  of  all  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  motion,  and  it 
depends  upon  the  intensity  and  rapidity  of  this  motion  whether  the  effect  produced  on 
our  senses  by  the  undulations  thereby  excited  in  the  surrounding  ethereal  medium,  is 
that  of  heat  alone,  or  of  heat  accompanied  by  light.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that 
the  non-luminous  heat-waves  are  of  less  rapid  vioration  than  those  which  likewise  pro- 
duce light.  Accordingly  when  the  temperature  of  a  body  is  gradually  raised,  it  first 
gives  out  beat  unaccompanied  by  light;  but  at  a  certain  temperature,  the  vibrations 
become  rapid  enough  to  excite  in  the  ethereal  medium,  waves  which  produce  in  our 
organs  the  sensation  of  red  light,  and  at  still  higher  temperatures  vibrations  arc 
produced  of  a  rapidity  corresponding  to  those  which  excite  the  sensation  of  yellow  and 
of  blue  light,  which,  together  with  the  red,  produce  the  combined  sensation  of  white 
light.    (See  BAOiATioif  of  Hbat.) 

A  body  may  be  raised  to  the  temperature  necessary  to  render  it  luminous,  either  by 
chemical  action  (combustion)  going  on  within  its  own  mass  («.  g.  the  burning  of  metals, 
wood,  hydrocarbons,  &c),  or  by  heat  imparted  to  it  from  without)  as  by  the  combustion 
of  a  neighbouring  body, '  by  the  electric  current,  by  mechanical  agency  such  as 
friction  or  percussion,  or  by  the  sun's  rays  concentrated  upon  it  by  a  lens  or  mirror. 
Matter  in  either  of  the  three  states  of  soUd,  liquid,  and  gas,  may  be  brought  to  the  in- 
candescent or  self-luminous  state ;  flame,  indeed,  is  merely  incandescent  gas ;  but,  as 
explained  in  the  article  Combustion  (i.  1094),  solids  become  luminous  at  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  gases,  and  give  out  much  more  light  at  any  given  temperature : 
hence  the  brightest  flames  are  those  which  contain  suspended  particles  of  solid  matter 
raised  to  a  very  high  temperature  by  the  heat  of  the  combustion. 

The  light  of  the  sun  and  of  the  flxed  stars  is  in  all  probability  due  to  incandescence; 
indeed  recent  observations  have  shown  that  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun 
contains  many  of  the  metals  which  exist  in  our  own  globe,  and  similar  observations 
have  been  made  on  several  fixed  stars. 

Phosphor eacence, — Many  bodies,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  are  thrown  into 
such  a  state  of  vibration  that  they  emit  light  without  perceptible  evolution  of  heat. 
Phosphorus,  in  the  state  of  slow  combustion  which  takes  place  on  exposing  it  to  the  air 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  gives  off  acid  vapours,  which  snine  in  the  dark  with  a  faint 
bluish  light:  hence  the  term  phosphorescent  has  been  extended  to  all  bodies  which  ex- 
hibit a  similar  luminosity,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise.  The  phosphorescence 
of  decayed  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  as  of  dead  wood  and  putrid  sea-fish,  is 
familiar  to  every  one.  The  flowers  of  certain  living  plants,  especially  those  of  a  bright 
yellow  or  red  colour,  as  CaleiidtUa  officwaliSj  Tropeeolum  majus^  Hclianthtts  annuus,  and 
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Papatfer  orientalef  hare  been  observed  to  emit  a  sndden  flashing  light  on  fine  summer 
evenings,  a  little  after  sunset.  Some  plants  also  emit  in  the  dark  a  faint  continuous 
light,  probably  arising  from  the  combustion  of  some  substance,  such  as  a  hydrocarbon, 
emitted  from  them ;  this  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  the  leaves  of  Phytolacca  de- 
candrafWhich  shine  at  night,  sometimes  with  bluish-green,  sometimes  with  yellowish-green 
light  The  acrid  milky  juice  of  Oipo  de  Cananum  (a  Brazilian  plant,  probably  of  the 
euphorbiaeeous  order)  emits  light  for  several  hours,  after  flowing  &om  a  wound  in  the 
plant.  JRhizomorpka  aubterranea,  a  plant  which  grows  in  mines,  emits  light  from  ita 
whole  surface,  but  especially  firom  the  whitish  growing  points,  and  a  similar  pheno- 
menon has  been  observed  in  other  subterranean  plants. 

A  more  familiar  kind  of  phosphorescence  is  that  exhibited  by  many  living  animals, 
as  by  the  glow-worm  and  fire-fly,  and  the  numberless  small  marine  animals,  such  as 
Crustacea,  medusae,  polypora,  and  infusoria,  which  give  rise  to  the  phosphorescence  of 
the  sea  at  night.  In  many  animals  the  phosphorescence  is  an  act  of  the  will ;  in 
others  it  takes  place  at  a  particular  period  of  life. 

In  nearly  all  phosphorescent  plants  and  animals,  the  phosphorescence  appears  to  be 
due  to  chemical  action,  in  fact  to  a  slow  combustion :  for  it  increases  in  brightness  in 
pure  oxygen  gas,  and  ceases  alto^ther  in  a  vacuum  or  in  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  the  phosphorescence  of  decaying  fish,  however,  takes  place  in  nitrogen  as  well  as  in 
air  or  oxygen. 

Phosphorescence  may  be  excited  artificially  in  a  large  number  of  bodies  by  any  cause 
which  sets  their  particles  in  rapid  vibration ;  viz.,  by  heat,  by  the  electric  discharge^  by 
mechanical  action,  and  by  insolation, 

1.  Many  solid  bodies  become  phosphorescent  when  thrown  upon  a  heated  surface ; 
such  is  the  case  with  diamond,  chalk,  certain  varieties  of  fluor-spar,  oyster-shells, 
paper,  fiour,  especially  that  of  maize,  and  indeed  with  most  well-dried  organic  sub- 
stances. This  effect  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  incandescence,  for  it  takes  place  at 
temperatures  much  below  an  ordinary  red  heat ;  and  the  light  emitted  is  generally  of 
a  blue  or  violet  tint,  instead  of  the  dull  red  of  incipient  incandescence. 

2.  A  lump  of  sugar  through  which  a  powerful  electric  discharge  is  passed,  shines  for 
several  seconds  a^erwards  with  a  beautiful  violet  light ;  and  a  similar  effect  is  pro- 
duced on  many  non-conducting  minerals,  but  not  on  metals  or  other  substances  of  good 
conducting  power.  Substances  which  have  lost  the  faculty  of  becoming  phosphorescent 
by  heat  or  by  insolation,  recover  it  after  they  have  been  subjected  to  repeated  electric 
discharges.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  discharge 
is  to  throw  the  particles  of  the  body  into  a  state  of  rapid  vibration,  which  is  then 
communicated  to  the  surrounding  ethereal  medium. 

3.  The  phosphorescence  produced  by  friction,  percussion,  and  other  mechanical 
actions,  generally  lasts  only  as  long  as  the  disturbing  cause  continues  to  act  In  many 
cases  a  development  of  electricity  takes  place  at  the  same  time,  and  to  this  the  light 
may  be  partly  or  in  some  cases  wholly  due ;  sometimes,  however,  the  light  emitted 
appears  to  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  vibratory  motion  communicated  to  the 
particles  b^  the  mechanical  disturbance.  Adularia  struck  with  a  hammer  so  as  to 
split  it,  enuts  at  each  crack  a  light  which  may  last  for  several  minutes ;  and  when 
ground  in  a  mortar,  it  appears  all  on  fire.  Quartz,  fiuor-spar,  rock-salt,  and  sugar 
Bkewise  exhibit  light  when  broken  or  pounded. 

Light  is  often  emitted  during  the  change  of  stat^  of  bodies,  especially  in  the  passage 
from  the  amorphous  to  the  ciystalline  state,  and  the  separation  of  crystals  from  a  solu- 
tion (L  200). 

4.  Insolation,  or  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  develops  phosphorescence  most  easily  in 
substances  which  are  bad  conductors  of  heat.  Most  calcareous  substances  are  capable 
of  becoming  phosphorescent  by  insolation :  e,  g,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  calcium, 
fluor-spar,  petrifactions,  shells,  and  pearls. 

CantorCs  phosphorus,  prepared  by  heating  calcined  oyster-shells  with  sulphur,  emits 
after  insolation  a  yellow  light  bright  enough  to  show  the  time  by  a  watch.  The 
phosphorescence  may  even  be  excited  by  exposure  to  the  light  of  a  candle.  The 
Jiolognian  phosphorus,  prepared  by  strongly  igniting  heavy  spar  with  gum-tragacanth, 
emits,  after  insolation,  a  bright  light  which  lasts  for  more  than  a  day.  Baudoin^s 
phosphorus  (fused  nitrate  of  calcium)  emits  a  white  light.  Diamonds  sometimes 
remain  phosphorescent  for  an  hour,  after  exposure  to  the  sun  for  a  few  seconds  only. 
Certain  organic  substances,  e,g.  flour,  sugar,  gum,  white  wax,  and  resin,  also  shine 
after  insolation. 

From  recent  researches  by  E.  Bee  que  r  el,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  bodies 
rendered  phosphorescent  by  insolation,  is  much  larger  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed, 
phosphorescence,  lasting  for  a  few  seconds,  or  rarely  for  a  few  minutes,  being  exhibited 
W  numerous  minerals  and  salts,  chiefly  with  alkaline  or  earthy  bases.  (See  DagtUn^s 
Traiti  de  Physigue,  iv.  250.) 
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For  nameioiu  details  relatiDg  to  phosphorescence,  see  GmeUiCs  Handbook 
(i.  181—209). 

The  Eketrie  Light. — The  passage  of  electricity,  when  it  meets  with  a  certain  resist- 
ance, is  accompanied  by  light,  more  or  less  bright  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
charge  and  the  degree  of  resistance.  As  the  discharge  in  all  cases,  even  in  the  most 
highly  rarefied  atmospheres,  snch  as  Ghissiot's  tnbes  (ii  391),  takes  place  through  the 
medium  of  material  particles,  we  may  suppose  in  this  case  also  that  the  light  owes  its 
origin  to  ribrations  excited  in  these  particles  by  the  electric  action. 

Badiatlon. 

To  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  vibrations  of  luminous  bodies  are  trans- 
mitted in  waves  or  undulations  through  the  surroundinff  ether,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  shorUy  the  nature  of  undulations  in  generu.   ^  A  toave  or  undulation  is 
a  disturbance  excited  in  one  part  of  a  body,  and  communicated  to  the  other  parts  in 
regular  succession.    For  example,  a  stone  thrown  into  water  depresses  the  water  at 
the  part  where  it  is  thrown  in ;  the  portion  so  depressed  exerts  a  lateral  pressure  on 
those  immediately  surrounding  it ;  and  these  affain  exert  an  upward  pressure  on  the 
particles  external  to  them,  and  form  a  raised  circle ;  afterwards  these  portions  fall,  and 
m  falling,  push  up  other  particles,  situated  external  to  them,  and  thus  the  undulation 
continuiuly  spreaos  outwards  in  concentric  circles  till  it  extends  to  the  whole  surfiuse  of 
the  liquid.     Now  it  is  important  to  notice  that  these  particles  have  no  progressive 
motion ;  they  merely  move  up  and  down,  as  may  be  seen  by  observing  tJie  motion  of 
a  light  body  floating  on  them :  there  is  an  appearance  of  progressive  motion,  but  it  is 
only  an  appearance,  arising  from  the  same  form  or  state  of  motion  being  successively 
communicated  to  the  different  parts  of  the  liquid.    The  wave  travels  onwards,  perhaps 
for  mUes,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ocean  tide-wave,  all  round  the  globe ;  but  the 
individual  particles  of  water  merely  move  in  vertical  lines  throogh  spaces  not  exceed- 
ing a  few  feet    Again,  in  the  case  of  the  waves  in  air  which  produce  sound,  the 
individual  particles  of  air  merely  move  backwards  and  forwards  through  small  intervals, 
the  motion  being  first  excited  in  the  particles  immediately  in  contact  with  the  sounding 
body,  afterwards  oommumcated  by  tnese  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  and  this  communica^ 
tion  of  the  vibratory  motion  from  particle  to  particle  constitutes  a  wave  of  sound. 
Here  again  the  progress  of  the  wave  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  motion 
of  the  individual  particles.     Sound  travels  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  about  1100 
feet  in  a  second ;  now  if  the  individual  particles  of  air  whose  vibration  produces  the 
sound  wftre  to  rash  onwards  at  that  rate,  every  sound  would  be  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  air  amounting  to  a  hurricane. 

Thus  it  is  also  in  the  case  of  light.  The  motions  of  the  individual  particles  of  the 
ether  take  place  through  immeasurably  small  spaces,  but  are  communicated  with 
immense  rapidity  to  the  next ;  from  these  to  those  beyond  them,  and  so  on,  even 
through  the  vast  distances  between  the  heavenly  bodies.  So  long  as  the  ether  throogh 
which  tJie  light- wave  travels  is  of  uniform  density — as  we  must-  suppose  it  to  be  in  free 
space,  and  in  media  of  uniform  constitution,  such  as  water,  glass,  and  othw  uncrys- 
tallised  bodies — ^the  wave  spreads  with  equal  velocity  in  all  directions ;  consequently, 
all  the  partidee  to  which  the  motion  extends  at  the  same  instant  are  situated  on  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  having  the  luminous  body  in  its  centre,  and  the  illumination  extends 


the  rays  are  broken  or  curved  according  as  the  change  of  density  is  sadden  or  gradual. 

The  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  an  elastic  medium  may  be  of  two  kinds :  1.  Direct 
or  lonaitudinal,  when  the  line  of  vibration  coincides  with,  or  is  parallel  to,  the  direction 
in  which  the  wave  travels  onwards,  as  in  the  case  of  sound-waves  in  air. — 2.  Transtxrte 
or  normal^  when  the  particles  vibrate  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  motion  of  the 
wave,  as  is  the  case  with  waves  in  water,  and  with  the  vibrations  of  a  stretched  cord 
set  in  motion  by  drawing  a  bow  across  it. 

Suppose  a  particle  of  an  elastic  medium  to  be  disturbed  in  any  direction  whatever. 
This  direction  will  in  general  be  oblique  to  the  line  joining  this  particle  with  the  next, 
and  the  actual  velocity  of  the  particle  may  be  resolved  into  three  others,  one  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  junction  between  the  two  partidos,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  wave-motion  proceeds,  the  other  two  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  it  The  first  component  detemunes  the  longitudinal,  the  other  two  the  lateral 
motion  or  vibration  of  the  particle ;  and  the  relative  distances  to  which  these  two  kinds 
of  vibration  are  propagated  depends  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  medium. 
When  the  air  is  set  in  motion  by  the  vibrations  of  a  sounding  body,  it  is  the  longi- 
tudinal vibrations  which  travel  onwards,  producing  a  scrieb  of  comprrssions  and 
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dilatations  of  the  air  along  the  line  of  the  vave,  and  these  motions  ultimately  reaching 
the  ear,  produce  the  effect  of  sound :  the  lateral  vibrations,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
to  be  quickly  extinguished ;  at  all  events,  they  produce  no  effect  upon  the  ear.  With 
the  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether,  however,  the  case  is  exactly  reversed ;  for,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  phenomena  of  polarised  light  show  plainly  that  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  the  ether  are  the  only  ones  which  affect  our  visual  organs.  With  regard 
to  many  phenomena,  however,  the  particular  directions  of  the  vibrating  particles  may 
be  left  out  of  consideration. 

To  explain  more  clearly  the  mode  of  transmission  of  the  transverse  vibrations  of  the 
ether-molecules,  suppose  that  a  row  of  these  particles,  a,  b,  c,  d  (Jig,  640),  situated  in  a 
homogeneous  medium,  is  brought  by  any  disturbing  force  into  jp.    ^  .^ 

the  ^sition  «'  b'  o'  <r.     The  sum  of  the  forces  which  hold  the  ^^ff'  ^*"' 

particles  m,  n,  of  the  contiguous  rows  in  their  places  will  then  be    •      •      9^   9      • 
altered.     If  the  displacement  itself  is  small  in  comparison  with  ^* 

the  distances  between  the  molecules,  the  forces  at  right  angles    •      •     )i^    •      • 
to  the  line  of  displacement  will  remain  unaltered;  but  the  ^* 

repulsion  exerted  by  b  upon  n  in  the  direction  of  displacement   •  ^      p^    •^  • 
has  increased,  while  that  of  d  upon  n  is  diminished.    The  same  •    ^      *"^ 

is  true  with  respect  to  m,  ana  all  the  particles  in  the  same  •  •  ^  •  • 
horizontal  row,  which,  therefore,  soon  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  0,  ^,  c,  c2.  This  latter  row  of  particles  is,  however,  urged  back  to  its  original 
position,  with  a  force  equal  to  that  with  which  it  set  the  other  particles  in  motion ; 
so  that  its  velocity  in  the  primaiy  direction  is  gradually  destroyed,  and  it  retume  to 
its  original  position,  which,  however,  it  passes  beyond,  in  consequence  of  the  momentum 
which  it  has  acquired,  thus  performing  a  succession  of  small  oscillations  like  those 
of  a  pendulum.  Similar  oscillations  are  performed  successively  by  the  second,  third, 
and  other  rows  of  particles ;  and  if  bv  the  time  that  the  first  row  of  particles,  a  a' 
(Jiff.  641),  has  completed  a  single  oscillation,  backwards  and  forwards,  the  vibratory 
motion  has  extended BsfsLt  ash,  the  p*     g^l 

rows  of  particles  between  a  a'  an4  ^' 

b  b'  inclusive  will  exhibit  all  pos-  i****«?  •• 

Bible  phases  of  the  movement.  The 
distance  a  b  between  two  layers  of 
corresponding  phase  is  the  length  •  «  - 

of  a  complete  wave;  the  ray  r«,  4  ^      >    *   * **<^***,i  <y 

or  the  wave-sur&ce  normal  toit^  ••****•. 

traversal  this  distance  in  the  time 

in  which  the  row  of  particles  a  a* 

performs  a  complete  oscillation.  The  */  *  e* 

greatest  distance  attained  by  any  " 

particle  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  during  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation,  is 

called  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration.     It  is  proportional  to  the  greatest  velocity  of 

the  particle  during  its  passage  through  its  position  of  equilibrium.    The  intensity  of 

the  light  is  proportional  to  the  vis  viva  of  the  vibratory  particles,  and  therefore  to  the 

square  of  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration. 

y^tioeitj  of  Jdtflkt,  The  rate  at  which  a  wave  travels  through  an  elastic  medium 
is  a  function  of  its  elasticity  and  density,  and  when  these  are  known,  as  in  the  case  of 

sound,  the  rate  of  propagation  may  be  calculated  a  priori,  by  the  formula  i;  «  ^^/  ;^ 

(see  p.  41).  But^  in  the  case  of  light,  these  elements  are  unknown,  and  therefore 
the  velocity  can  only  be  determined  by  observation.  The  following  methods  have  been 
adopted : — 

1.  By  Observations  of  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites, — This  method  was  proposed 
and  carried  out  by  the  Danish  astronomer  Bomer  in  1676.  He  found  that>  when  the 
earth  is  between  the  sun  and  Jupiter,  that  is  to  say,  at  its  least  distance  from  that 
planet^  the  nearest  of  Jupiter^s  four  moons  enters  the  shadow  of  the  planet  at  intervals 
of  42  h.  28'  35".  Now,  calculating  from  this  the  time  at  which  the  100th  eclipse  should 
take  place,  observation  showed  a  retardation  of  16  minutes  behind  the  calculated 
time.  But  in  the  same  interval,  the  earth  had  travelled  about  half  round  its  orbit,  and 
had  therefore  increased  its  distance  from  Jupiter  by  nearly  half  the  diameter  of  that 
orbit.  This  then  was  the  distance  which  the  light  from  Jupiter  had  passed  over  in 
15  minutes ;  and  thence  the  velocity  of  light  was  found  to  be  77,000  leagues,  or  167,600 
geographical  miles  per  second.  At  this  rate  it  takes  8'  13"  to  reach  us  from  the  sun, 
4h.  10  fh>m  Neptune,  and  about  10  years  from  the  nearest  fixed  star  (61  Cygnt), 

^  2.  By  the  Aberration  of  the  Fixed  Stars, — ^The  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  com* 
bined  with  that  of  the  light  coming  from  the  stars,  causes  them  to  appear,  not  in  their 
Vol.  in.  Q  Q 
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trae  places,  but  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  these  two  motionB.  The  appaxent 
positions  of  all  the  stars  are,  accordingly,  shifted  in  the  direction  in  which  the  earth  is 
mo^g.  Each  star,  in  the  course  of  the  earth's  annual  rcTolution,  describee  a  small 
ellipse  round  its  true  place ;  for  a  star  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  this  ellipse  is  nearly 
a  circle  of  20*446"  apparent  diameter.  The  tangent  of  this  angle  gives  the  ratio  between 
the  Telocity  of  light  and  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit ;  and  me  latter  being  known  by 
independent  observation,  the  velocity  of  light  is  thence  found  to  be  166,072  geographical 
miles  per  second,  a  result  differing  from  that  of  Bomer  b^  lees  than  1  per  cent  It 
must  also  be  observed  that  Homer's  method  gives  the  velocity  of  reflected  light  in  free 
space,  whereas  the  abermtion  method  gives  the  velocity  of  direct  light  in  air. 

3.  MBoaurement  of  the  velocity  of  light  by  smaU  distances. — a.  Futeat^s  method,  A 
toothed  wheel  having  its  teeth  of  the  same  width  as  the  intervals  between  them  is 
made  to  revolve  rapialy,  so  that  its  teeth  may  pass  through  a  beam  of  light  proceeding 
from  a  lamp  or  other  source,  the  light  being  thus  intercepted  bv  the  teem,  and  jKissing 
through  only  at  intervals.  The  light  which  passes  between  the  teeth  of  ^he  wheel  is 
reflected  perpendicularly  from  a  plane  mirror  placed  at  a  great  distance;  it  then  returns 
along  the  same  path,  and  again  passes  between  the  teeth  of  the  wheel.  Now,  during 
the  time  occupied  by  the  li^ht  in  travelling  twice  over  the  space  between  the  wheel 
and  the  mirror,  the  wheel  will  have  performed  a  certain  part  of  its  revolution ;  and  if 
it  turns  with  a  due  degree  of  velocity,  the  light  which  has  passed  in  the  flrst  instance 
between  two  of  the  teeth  will  strike,  at  its  return,  on  the  face  of  a  tooth  instead  of  a 
space  between  two  teeth,  so  that  an  observer  looking  through  the  wheel  in  the  direction 
of  the  mirror,  will  not^  in  that  case,  perceive  any  light  The  time  which  the  light 
takes  to  pass  from  the  wheel  to  the  mirror  and  return,  is  therefore  equal  to  that  in 
which  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  moves  into  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  space 
immediately  preceding  it^  which  time  is  easily  calculated  from  the  known  velocity  of 
the  wheel  and  the  number  of  its  teeth.  I^  for  example,  the  wheel  has  n  teeth  and 
makes  t  revolutions  per  second,  each  tooth  will  pass  into  the  place  of  the  preceding 

tooth  in  >-r  of  a  second,  and  into  the  place  of  the.Bpaoe  next  preceding,  in  ■= — -  of  a 

second.  Fizeau's  experiments,  in  which  the  wheel  and  mirror  were  placed  at  a  distance 
of  8633  metres  (between  Turesnes  and  Montmartre),  gave,  as  the  velocity  of  light  in 
air,  78,841  leagues  of  4  kilometres  each  per  second.  Bomer's  method  gave  77,000 
leagues. 

Fizeau*8  method  might  be  applied  to  show  that  rays  of  light  of  all  colours  (like  waves 
of  sound  of  every  pitch)  travel  with  the  same  velocity.  This  conclusion  may,  tabwever, 
be  regarded  as  established  by  the  fact  that  all  the  stars,  whatever  may  be  their  colour, 
exhibit  equal  aberration,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  rays  of  diflfbrent  colour  travelled 
with  different  velocities. 

$.  By  means  of  a  Revolving  Mirror, — ^This  method,  proposed  by  Ara^  and  carried 
out  independents  by  Foucault,  and  by  Fizeau  and  Breguet,  is  similar  m  principle  to 
that  by  which  Wheatstone  determined  the  velocity  of  electricity,  and  affords  the  means 

Fig.  642. 


of  measuring  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  space  not  exceeding  four  metres.  A  line  of  light, 
S  {fig.  642),  proceeding  from  a  veiy  narrow  rectangular  anerture  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure,  after  passing  through  the  converging  achromatic  lens  K,  which  would 
form  an  image  of  it  at  S',  falls  upon  a  plane  mirror,  mn,  capable  of  revolving  on  a  vertical 
axis  passing  through  o  on  the  line  S  S',  which  reflects  it  to  s\  a  point  symmetrical  with  S', 
as  regards  the  minor.    At  this  point  is  placed  a  concave  spherical  mirror,  M,  whose 
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oentre  of  figoie  is  in  o.  The  light  fSidliiig  on  this  minor  is  reflected  back  affain  along 
the  same  path,  s'o,  to  the  plane  mirror,  mn,  which  again  reflects  it  to  8  in  a  beam  coin- 
ciding witn  the  incident  light  This  will  be  the  case  in  all  positions  of  the  mirror  mn, 
provided  the  light  is  reflected  firom  it  to  M.  As  the  image  thus  sent  badL  to  S  wonld 
be  confounded  with  the  incident  beam,  an  nnsilvered  p&te  of  glass,  ab,  is  placed  in 
such  a  position,  that  the  light  fiilling  npon  it  in  the  direction  oS  may  be  partly  reflected 
to  s,  where  it  may  be  observed  by  an  eye-piece  famished  with  a  vertical  wire.  If  the 
minor  mn  be  nuMe  to  revolve  slowly,  an  eye  placed  at  s  will  see  the  image  of  the  line 
of  light  at  intervals,  but  if  the  mirror  makes  more  than  10  turns  in  a  second,  the  image 
will  be  seen  continuously ;  and  if  the  eye-piece  be  ac(jasted,  so  that  the  image  shall 
coincide  with  the  wire,  when  the  minor  xnakes  from  20  to  30  revolutions  per  second, 
it  will  be  seen  to  deviate  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation  when  the  rate  is  increased 
to  several  hundred  turns  per  second ;  if^  for  example,  the  mirror  turns  in  the  direction 
of  the  anew,  the  image  will  be  displaced  from  S  to  E^  or  from  s  to  r.  The  cause  of 
the  displacement  is  that  the  minor  mn  has  time  to  revolve  through  a  sensible  anffle^ 
during  the  time  occupied  by  the  light  in  travelling  from  otos'  and  from  s'  to  o,  so  that 
the  boun  of  liffhf^  at  its  second  reflection  from  mn,  is  deflected  from  its  flrst  direction, 
forming,  with  tne  incident  beam  So,  an  angle  equal  to  twice  the  angular  displacement  of 
the  mirror. 

The  mode  of  calculating  the  velocity  of  light  from  the  observed  deviation  is  as 
follows: — ^Let  Sc  —  r;  co  »  /;  o«'  <■  r;  the  arc  of  deviation  SB  or  m*  a  d;  also  let 
n  be  the  number  of  turns  performed  by  the  mirror  mn  in  a  second,  and  V  the  velocity 
of  the  light.  The  mirror  mn  having  moved  into  the  position  m*n\  by  the  time  that 
the  ray  reflected  from  M  returns  to  it,  the  deviation  would  be  equal  to  the  angle  SoSL, 
if  the  ray  were  not  deflected  by  the  lens  cK,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  if  the 
point  e  coincided  with  o.  Suppose,  flrst,  that  this  is  the  case ;  then  the  angle  QoR  is 
equal  to  twice  the  angle  a,  through  which  the  minor  revolves  during  the  time  occupied 

by  the  light  in  passing  over  the  space  2os'  »  ST.    This  time  is  •«,  and  since  the 

minor  makes  n  tarns  in  a  second,  the  angle  a  ib  -^.    The  angle  of  deflection  of  the 

ray  is  therefore  -^,  and  the  corresponding  aic^  whose  radius  is  oS  ■■  r  +  ^  is 

d  -  2..2-.SS    -    ?^!!^. 

But  the  reflected  ray  is  actually  deflected^  by  the  lens  E.  Draw  'R*c  through  the 
optic  centre  c  and  the  point  B',  wmch  is  the  image  of  «'  in  the  minor  mV.  The  image 
CI  B',  formed  by  tJie  lens  K,  will  then  be  at  ^  and  the  angle  of  deviation  will  be 

ScE  »  8.    Now  the  triangles  oB'S',  eR'&\  give  sin  B'cS'  -  sin  8  »  ^  "  ^'^  ^^ 

sin  B'oS*  »  sin  2a  »  -?-.    Hence,  replacing  the  angles  (which  are  very  small)  by 

their  sines,  and  substituting  for  2a  its  value  -p-,  we  find  9  ■■  -^ — y- ;  and  for  the 

arcSE  »  Z)  -  2irrS: 

a  formula  which  gives  the  velocity  of  light  as  a  ftinction  of  the  deviation. 

The  same  method  serves  also  to  measure  the  velocity  of  light  in  water  or  any  other 
liquid,  a  tube  T  containing  the  liquid,  and  dosed  at  the  ends  with  flat  ^ass  plates, 
being  interposed  between  the  mirror  mn  and  M'.  As,  however,  the  li^t  would  be 
refrMted  by  the  liquid,  and  therefore  the  focus  would  not  fliU  on  M',  a  diverging  lens 
is  placed  at  L  to  compensate  for  the  deviation  thence  arising. 

Moreover,  as  the  column  oi  water  does  not  occupy  the  entire  space  between  the 
minors,  the  Telocity  calculated  as  above  from  the  observed  deviation  is  only  the  mean 
velocity  of  light  in  a  space  occupied  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  air.  Let  U  be  this 
mean  velocity ;  to  and  a  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  water  and  air  respectively ;  V  and 
V  the  corresponding  real  velocities.    The  times  occupied  by  the  light  in  traversing  the 

spaces  a  and  to  are  «  and  j^  and  the  whole  time  is  — pr^ — .    Hence,  dividing  the 

total  space  a  +  to  by  the  time,  we  find  for  the  mean  velocity : 

whence  tDUV 

By  this  method  it  is  found  that  the  velocity  of  light  in  water  is  less  than  in  air,  a 

QO  2 
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result  which,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  is  in  accordanoe  with  the  wave-theory,  while 
it  is  directly  opposed  to  that  which  would  follow  from  the  theoiy  of  emission. 

Jntenaitj  of  U^bt.    Tlie  intensity  of  the  light  received  by  a  surface  from  any 

fiven  source — that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  light  received  by  a  unit  of  the  sur&ce — 
epends  partly  on  its  distance  from  that  source,  partly  on  the  obliquity  at  which  the 
light  falls  upon  it. 

1.  7%e  intensity  of  light  emanating  from  a  point  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.  For,  as  uie  undulations  excited  by  the  luminous  source  travel  with 
equal  velocity  in  all  directions — supposing  the  medium  uniform — they  may  be  re- 
garded as  spreading  out  in  concentric  spherical  surfaces  of  continually  increasing 
magnitude ;  and  as  these  surfaces  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their  radii,  it 
follows  that  the  quantify  of  light  received  by  a  unit  of  surface  will  vary  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  which  it  forms  a  part — that  is  to  say,  as  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  luminous  point. 

If  the  luminous  body  is  of  finite  dimensions,  the  preceding  law,  being  applicable  to 
the  light  emanating  from  each  point  of  its  surface,  must  likewise  hold  good  with 
regard  to  the  whole,  provided  the  body  is  sufficiently  distant  to  admit  of  all  its  points 
being  regarded  as  equally  distant  from  the  illumined  surface ;  and  since  the  apparent 
diameter  varies  inversely  as  the  distance,  the  intensity  of  the  light  toill  vary  in  direct 

f  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  apparent  diameter  or  to  the  apparent  surface  of  the 
uminous  body,  understanding  by  this  last  term  the  conical  angle  of  a  cone  envelop- 
ing the  body  and  having  its  vertex  at  the  luminous  point. 

2.  The  intensity  of  the  light  received  by  any  surface  varies  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
which  the  incident  rays  make  with  the  normal  to  that  surface.  For  suppose  a  b 
(fig.  643)  to  be  a  portion  of  the  illuminated  surface,  so  small  that  the  ravs  falling 

upon  it  may  be  regarded  as  })aralleL    The  quan- 
Fig.  643.  tity  of  light  received  by  A  B,  is  the  same  as  that 

which  woidd  &11  on  its  projection  B  C,  on  a  piano 
S  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  rays,  and  mere- 
fore  exposed  to  their  full  efiect ;  hence  the  intensity 
of  the  light  falling  on  these  two  sui&ces  is  inversely  as 
their  areas;  butBC^AB.cosABC- A  B.C08SBN, 
the  angle  which  the  incident  rays  make  with  the 
normal  B  N. 

3.  The  intensity  of  the  light  emanating  from  a  sdf- 
luminous  surface,  is  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  which  the  rays  make  with  the  normal.  This 
proportion  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  preceding,  and  the  result  may  be  verified 
by  looking  through  a  small  aperture  at  an  incandescent  surface,  as  that  of  red-hot 
iron,  and  inclining  it  more  and  more  to  the  direction  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  to 
the  eye.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  it  is  found  that  the  brightness  of  a  luminous 
surface  is  independent  of  its  form  and  of  its  position  with  regard  to  the  visual  rays, 
the  impression  produced  by  it  on  the  eye  being  the  same  as  that  produced  by  a  plane 
surface  of  equal  intrinsic  lustre,  whicn  is  the  projection  of  the  original  surface  on  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  visual  rays :  a  red-hot  ball,  for  example,  seen  from  a  distance 
looks  just  like  a  flat  disc. 

Comparison  of  the  Intensity  of  two  Luminous  Sources :  Photohbtst. 

The  eye  is  not  capable  of  judging  directly,  with  any  great  approach  to  accuracy,  of 
the  relative  intensity  of  two  lights,  but  it  can  perceive  with  great  nicety  whether  two 
contiguous  surfaces  or  portions  of  the  same  siirface  are  equally  illuminated,  or  whether 
two  contiguous  shadows  have  or  have  not  the  same  depth.  On  this  principle  are  con- 
structed most  of  the  instruments  called  Fhotometers,  for  measuring  the  relative  inten- 
sity of  different  sources  of  light 

Kum ford's  Photometer^  which  is  very  easily  constructed,  consists  of  a  small 
wooden  cylinder  set  upright  in  front  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  also  placed  vertically. 
The  two  lights  to  be  compared  (a  candle  and  gas-flame,  for  example)  are  placed  at  the 
same  height  in  front  of  the  paper,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  shadows  of  the 
wooden  cylinder  which  they  cast,  shall  faU  on  th^  paper  close  together,  and  that  the 
rays  from  both  of  them  shall  meet  the  paper  at  the  same  angle.  Each  shadow  will 
then  be  illuminated  by  only  one  of  the  lights,  ivhile  the  rest  of  the  surface  will  receive 
the  rays  from  both,  and  the  two  shadows  will  be  of  the  same  depth  when  the  surface 
of  the  paper  is  equally  illuminated  by  both  lights.  If  then  the  stronger  light  be 
moved  farther  off  till  the  shadows  are  equally  dark,  the  intensities  of  the  two  will  be 
directly  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  screen  when  that  condition  is  ftd- 
fllled. 
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This  photometer  gives  very  exact  resulta  in  many  cases ;  but  in  applying  it  to 
determine  the  relatiye  illmninating  power  of  a  gas-flame  and  a  candle,  a  difficulty 
arises  from  the  different  colours  of  the  two  shadows,  that  of  the  gas  being  bluish- 
brown,  while  that  of  the  candle  is  yellowish-brown.  In  all  such  cases,  Bunsen's 
photometer,  whose  indications  do  not  depend  on  depth  of  shadow,  is  much  more  oon- 
yenient. 

Bun 8 en's  Photometer  consists  of  a  screen  of  thin  writing  paper  stretched  on  a 
frame,  and  saturated  with  a  solution  of  spermaceti  in  oil  of  turpentine,  ezct^pt  a  spot 
in  the  centre  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  A  light  of  constant  intensify  being  placed 
at  a  fixed  distance  behind  the  screen,  the  ungreased  spot  appears  darker  than  the  rest 
of  the  screen.  One  of  the  lights  to  be  compajred  is  then  placed  in  front  of  the  screen, 
so  that  its  reflected  rays  may  be  added  to  the  light  transmitted  from  behind,  and 
adjusted  so  that  the  unereased  spot  shall  be  illuminated  just  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
the  sur&ce,  and  shall  therefore  be  no  longer  visible.  This  will  be  the  case  when 
T  •{■  r  a  t  +  Bf  denoting  by  T,  t^  the  quantities  of  li^ht  transmitted  by  the  un- 
covered part  of  the  screen,  and  the  part  covered  by  the  disc  respectively,  and  by  i?,  r, 
the  quantities  reflected.  A  precisd.y  similar  experiment  being  then  made  with  the 
other  source  of  lights  the  intensities  of  the  two  will  be  to  one  another  as  the  squares 
of  their  distance  from  the  screen  at  which  the  disappearance  of  the  disc  takes  place. 
Sometimes  the  grease  is  applied  only  to  a  small  circular  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  screen, 
which  then  transmits  more  light  than  the  rest  of  the  surface. 

Masson's  BZectro^hotometer.  This  apparatus  has  the  advantage  of  admitting  of 
the  comparison  of  lights  of  different  colours.  It  consists  of  a  circular  disc  divided 
into  white  and  black  sectors  of  e^ual  size,  and  set  in  motion  by  clock-work  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  250  to  300  revolutions  in  a  second.  If  it  be  then  illuminated  by  a  constant 
source  of  light,  such  as  a  lamp,  it  appears  of  a  uniform  grey  tint,  in  consequence  of 
the  duration  of  the  visual  impression  on  the  eye.  But  if  it  be  illuminated  by  an 
instantaneous  light,  such  as  the  electric  spark,  the  black  and  white  sectors  become 
distinctly  visible,  and  appear  as  if  they  wpre  fixed,  because  they  have  not  time  to  move 
through  a  sensible  angle  during  the  extremely  short  interval  for  which  the  spark  con- 
tinues. If  now  the  intensity  of  the  light  afforded  by  the  spark  be  gradually  diminished, 
as  b^  removing  it  to  a  greater  distance,  the  source  of  constant  light  stiU  remaining, 
the  increase  of  illumination  which  the  spark  aflbrds  to  the  disc  ultimately  becomes 
too  feeble  to  render  the  sectors  visible,  so  that  the  disc  still  continues  to  exhibit  a 
uniform  grey  tint.  The  relative  intensities  of  the  constant  and  instantaneous  lights 
at  which  this  limit  is  attained,  evidently  depend  upon  the  number  of  the  sectors  and 
the  velocity  of  revolution. 

The  relative  intensities  of  two  electric  sparks  are  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  to 
which  they  must  be  removed  firom  the  disc  to  cause  the  sectors  to  disappear,  while 
the  disc  is  illuminated  by  a  constant  light  On  the  other  hand,  to  use  the  instrument 
for  comparing  the  intensities  of  two  continuous  lights,  a  succession  of  electric  sparks 
is  made  to  pass  in  front  of  the  disc ,  and  one  of  the  constant  lights  is  made  to  approach 
it  till  the  sectors  cease  to  be  distinguishable.  The  same  experiment  being  then  made 
with  the  other  light,  the  intensities  of  the  two  are  as  the  squares  of  the  distances 
thus  determined. 

By  means  of  this  instrument,  M.  Masson  has  demonstrated  the  following  laws  re- 
lating to  the  intensity  of  the  electric  lights  1.  It  is  proportional  to  the  coated  surfaces 
ly  the  discharge  of  tohichy  at  a  constant  distance,  the  spark  is  produced.  2.  it  is 
inversely  as  the  distance  between  those  surfaces,  or  as  the  thickness  of  the  jar,  3.  It  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  striking  distance.  4.  The  quantities  of  light  in  the 
spark  are  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  heat  devdoped  in  a  wire  forming  part  of  the 
same  circuit. 

General  results  of  photometric  observation, — 1.  By  comparing  the  quantities  of  light 
emitted  by  the  same  number  of  flames  in  different  rdative  positions,  it  is  found  that 
flame  is  perfectly  transparent ;  in  fact  the  luminous  effect  of  a  series  of  candles  placed 
side  by  side,  is  the  same  whether  they  are  arranged  in  a  line  perpendicular  or  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  the  rays.  In  like  manner,  a  flat  ^-flame,  like  that  of  a  bat's-wing 
burner,  gives  the  same  amount  of  light  in  all  directions. 

2.  It  appears  from  observations  by  Bouguer,  made  with  Bumford*s  photometer,  that 
one  of  the  shadows  thrown  by  lights  of  equal  brightness  disappears  when  one  of  these 
lights  is  placed  8  times  as  far  from  the  screen  as  the  other — that  is  to  say,  when 
the  nearer  light  illuminates  the  screen  64  times  as  strongly  as  the  other.  Hence  it 
appears  that  light  emanating  from  any  source  becomes  imperceptible  in  presence  of 
another  64  times  as  strong ;  the  disappearance  of  the  stars  in  daylight  shows,  there- 
fore, that  the  di£f\ised  light  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  must  be  at  least  64  times  as 
strong  as  that  sent  to  us  from  any  of  the  stars. 

3.  When  the  flames  of  two  lamps  or  candles  touch  one  another,  the  intensity  of  the 
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combined  flame  ia  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  the  separate  flames.  This 
efl^  fint  obeerred  bj  Franklin,  appears  to  be  dae  to  the  increased  temperature  at 
the  part  where  the  flames  orerlap.  Kamfl>rd  fbnnd  that  a  number  of  flat  cotton  wicks 
impregnated  with  oU,  gaye  a  much  greater  amount  of  light  when  thej  were  placed 
together  nearly  in  contact^  than  when  they  were  separated.  On  the  same  principle^ 
Ango  and  Frasnel  have  constructed  lamps  for  lignt-honsra,  in  which  a  nnmber  of 
ooncentiic  widcs  are  arranged  with  small  roaces  between  them,  thioo^  which  a  car- 
rent  of  air  is  made  to  pass  by  the  dranght  ox  a  chimney.  The  flame  beuig  txansparant^ 
a  considerable  amount  of  light  is  thns  obtained  within  a  small  s^ace. 

^  4.  The  photometric  method  serres  also  to  determine  the  illuminating  eqniTalents  of 
diflbrent  light-giving  materials.  Rnmford  fbnnd  that  100  pounds  of  wax  Domt  in  the 
form  of  a  taper,  were  equal  in  ligfat-giTin^  power  to  101  Ibis,  of  tallow,  if  the  candles 
were  well  snuffed,  and  229  lbs.  if  the  wicks  were  allowed  to  grow  long;  to  100 lbs. 
of  olive  oil  burnt  in  an  Argand  lamp,  and  129  in  a  lamp  burning  wiUiout  smoke; 
also  to  126  lbs.  of  rape  oil,  and  120  lbs.  of  linseed  oil  in  a  common  lamp.  PMet 
calculated  the  following  table  of  the  expense  per  hour  of  various  modes  of  illuminatioii, 
yielding  a  quantity  of  light  equal  to  that  afforded  by  a  gas-jet  buming  at  the  rate  of 
6  centimes  per  hour : 

Cenilmei.  CantiuM. 

Careel  lamp     .        .        .        .6*8 
Candle  of  82  grm.     .  .9*8 

Candle  of  10  grm.     .        .        .  12*0 

It  appears  from  this  comparison  that  gas  is  the  most  economical  of  all  illuminating 
materials.  The  results  depend,  however,  in  a  great  measure  on  the  facility  of  access 
of  air  to  the  flame,  the  form  of  the  wick  or  burner,  and  the  len^  of  the  flame.  For 
numerous  determinations  of  the  illuminating  equivalents  of  various  kinds  of  gas,  and 
other  light-giving  substances,  see  Vr^a  Diet,  of  Arts,  j-o.,  articles  Coal-gas  (i  734) 
and  IixumNATioN  (ii.  493). 


Wax  taper  of  100  gnn.  .        .    48*6 
Steaiine  candle      .        .        .    18 


When  two  or  more  waves  pass  over  the  same  part  of  a  medium,  each  of  them  aflects 
the  particles  of  the  medium  disturbed  by  the  other  just  as  it  would  have  affected  the  same 
particles  in  a  state  of  rest  Consequently,  the  state  of  any  particle  affected  bv  the  two 
waves  at  once,  will  be  the  same  as  that  which  would  have  resulted  if  it  had  been  first 
disturbed  by  the  one  wave,  and  then  the  second  had  acted  upon  it  while  in  that  dis- 
turbed state.  Thus  the  height  of  the  tide  is  found  by  calculating  the  heights  to  which 
it  would  be  raised  by  the  sun  and  by  the  moon  acting  separately,  and  taJ(ing  the  sum 
or  difference  as  the  case  may  be. 

Suppose  now  two  waves  of  equal  breadth  and  intensity  (equal  height  in  the  case  of 
water)  to  proceed  from  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  pointy  and  travel  onwards  one 
after  the  other ;  then,  if  they  meet  in  such  a  manner  that  the  phases  or  alternations  of 
the  one  coincide  with  the  phases  or  alternations  of  the  other,  the  result  will  be  a  com- 
pound wave,  having  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  the  separate  waves ;  this  will  be  the 
case  if  the  paths  along  which  they  travel  before  meeting  are  of  equal  length,  or  if  one 
exceeds  the  other  by  any  exact  number  of  whole  undulations,  as  in  fig.  644  ;  but  if  the 
phases  of  the  one  are  exactly  opposed  to  the  phases  of  the  other,  which  is  the  case 

Fiff,  644. 


when  the  one  wave  is  behind  the  other  by  any  odd  number  of  half-undulations,  as  in 
fiff,  646,  a  wave  will  be  produced  whose  intensity  equals  the  difference  of  the  intensities 

Fig.  646. 


of  the  separate  waves,  and  if  these  are  equal,  the  vibratory  motion  will  be  completely 
destroyea  and  the  particles  of  the  medium  brought  to  rest  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
combined  waves,  if  the  paths  of  the  two  waves  do  not  differ  by  any  exact  numbw  of 
half  undulations,  even  or  odd,  the  result  will  be  intermediate  between  the  two  just 
considered,  the  intensity  of  the  combined  wave  being  always  less  than  the  sum  and 
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gKatn  tlun  Hie  difffarance  of  the  separate  waves.  This  compoaition  or  mperposiUoa 
of  OBcillatioM  ii  called  loterference.  la  order  that  it  may  take  pUc«  along  a  whole 
line  of  ware,  it  ia  clear  that  the  component  wsTea  most  be  of  the  same  breadth,  and 
that  the;  mnat  proceed  horn  pointa  rery  near  each  other,  othenriae  their  paths  vill 
intersect  only  at  isolated  points. 

Let  at  now  enquire  whether  these  prindples  are  applicable  in  the  ease  of  light.  If 
light  consists  of  luidatatioDS,  and  these  midnlations  are  governed  by  ordinary  me- 
chanical laws,  it  most  follow  that  two  raja  of  light  may  m#et  one  another  in  such  a 
manner  as  (o  oonntemct  e«ch  other's  action  and  produce  darkneas;  and  sncb,  in  £u:t,  is 
found  to  be  the  case. 

Boppose  J,  j'  (Jig.  646)  to  be  two  mdtiuit  points  Tery  close  towther,  and  producine 
in  the  lumimferous  ether,  wares  of  the  same  length  (of  red  li^t,  toe  example)  and 
always  in  the  same  phase  of 

TibratioD  at  the  instant  of  fig.  tH6. 

starting  frnrn  theaa  points. 
Imagine  also  two  series  of 
Bphoical  wave-smfaces  hav- 
ing tbepainta>,y  far  centres, 
and  with  radii  increasing  suc- 
ceauTely  by  half  the  length 

of  a  wave  •>  ^.  These  eni- 
fsees  will  cot  the  plane  of  the 


XS^ 


Uch  will  inteneet  one  ano- 
ther in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  figure,  in  which  each  two 


by  the  interral  -,  and  each  ; 

pair  of  alternate  area  (both  ^ 
AiU  OF  both  dotted)  by  tho  - 
inteml  \,  or  a  whole  nndnla- 


phose  of  vibration :  coosoqnently  their  intensities  will  be  added  to  one  another  and  will 
produce  increased  light,  and  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  at  c,  c,  and  at  all  the 
utereections  of  the  continuous  arcs,  where  the  di&rance  in  length  of  the  rays 
proceeding  from  the  points  i,  a'  is  equal  to  any  multiple  of  A  or  to  any  even  multiple 
of  -.  Bnt  at  n,  a'  or  any  other  intersections  of  a  continaons  and  a  dotted  are,  where 
the  difference  in  length  of  the  rays  sn,  s'n,  ftc,  is  equal  to  ^,  or  un;  odd  multiplo 
thereof  the  rays  are  in  opposite  phases,  so  that  their  vibrations  act  against  one 
another,  and  the  amount  oC  light  at  those  points  is  leea  than  it  would  be  if  onlv 
one  of  die  rays  arrived  there.  The  diff^nce  between  the  points  », «'  being  VF17  small 
compared  with  A  a,  the  BoHiice  ane  is  very  nearly  plane,  bo,  that  if  a  white  screen 
be  placed  there,  a  succession  of  lominoDs  points,  a,  c,  o',  &c,  will  be  Samed  apoa  it 
Beparsted  by  dark  spacea.  n,  n',  jcc 

If  the  Bourcea  «,  »',  instead  ofbeina  luminous  points,  are  lines  of  light  perpendicular  to 
the  pUae  of  the  flgure,  a  series  of  tutemate  light  and  dork  bands,  or  f  ri  n  g  e  s,  will  be 
produced  parallel  to  those  lines. 

The  conditionB  essential  for  exhibiting  these  effects  are,  that  the  two  lumiooua 
sonrcee  >,  s'  shall  be  very  near  one  another,  and  that  the  waves  emanating  from  tbem 
shall  always  be  simaltaneoasly  in  the  same  phase.  These  conditions  are  most  easily 
fulfilled  by  the  following  arrangement  deviued  byFreenel ; — 

A  beam  oflight  entering  throng  a  rectangular  alit  in  the  shutter  of  a  dsikened  room, 
and  paaaing  through  a  plats  of  >«d  glass,  is  condensed  at  S  to  a  very  fine  tine  of  lights 
by  a  crlindrica!  lens  L  (^.  846)  of  very  short  focus.  The  lays  liare  cross  each  other, 
and  fall  upon  two  plane  minora  Im,  Im',  placed  together  at  a  vet;  obtuse  angle,  and 
having  their  line  of  intersection  parallel  to  the  line  of  light  The  ntys,  aner  r^ection 
from  these  mirron,  proceed  as  if  they  had  originallv  issued  from  two  points  i.  «', 
situated  symmetrically  to  the  point  8,  behind  each  of  the  mirrora.    The  mirrors  being 
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placed  neariy  in  one  plane,  the  points  s  s'  are  very  close  together,  so  that  all  the 
conditions  are  fhlfilled  for  the  production  of  light  and  dark  fringes  on  the  screen, 
as  above  described. 

Instead  of  reflecting  the  light  diverging  from  S  from  two  plane  mirrors,  it  may 
be  made  to  pass  through  a  ^ass  prism  having  a  very  lar^  refracting  angle.  The 
fringes  also,  instead  of  being  received  on  a  screen,  may  be  viewed  through  a  tdesoope, 
and  their  angular  breadths  estimated  by  micrometrical  measurement. 

If  the  beam  of  li^ht  proceeding  from  one  of  the  points  «,  y,  be  intercepted,  the  whole 
of  the  fringes  disappear,  and  the  light  from  the  other  source  produces  a  uniform 
illumination  on  the  screen,  plainly  showing  that  the  fringes  are  produced  by  the  com- 
bination or  interference  of  the  rays  proeeMing  from  the  two  sources. 

Measurement  of  the  lengths  of  the  waves  of  light, — The  breadths  of  the  fringes 
having  been  ascertained,  as  above  described,  an  easy  calculation  gives  the  lengths  of 
the  waves  of  the  particular  light  by  which  they  are  produced.  In  fip,  646,  the  length 
of  the  wave  X  is  equal  to  the  distance  za»  Now  the  curvilinear  triangle  0^0  may  be 
regarded  as  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  hvpothenuse  ac='b\a  the  distance  frt)m  the 
centre  to  the  £st  bnght  lateral  fringe.  Moreover,  the  angles  zca  and  sas*  ^  m 
are  equal,  because  their  sides  are  respectively  pezpendicnlar  to  one  another:  hence 

A.  «  5  sin  «. 

Hence  to  obtain  the  value  of  X,  it  is  sufficient  to  measure  the  angle  sas'  with  a  re- 
peating circle,  and  the  distance  ac  with  a  micrometer.  A  more  exact  mode  of  deter- 
mination will  be  described  hereafter. 

The  length  A  is  proportional  to  the  distance  ac.  Now  the  breadth  of  the  frinses  is 
found  to  be  greatest  in  red  and  least  in  violet  light,  and  of  intermediate  breadths  for 
the  intermeiSate  colours  of  the  spectrum  :  hence  also  it  follows  that  the  lengths  of  the 
waves  are  greatest  in  red  and  least  in  violet  light. 

The  formula  A  »  -,  in  which  t;  is  the  velocity  of  light,  and  n  the  number  of  vlbra- 

n 

tions  per  second,  shows  that  the  vibrations  are  most  rapid  in  violet,  and  least  rapid  in 

red  light 

The  length  of  the  wave  and  the  rapidity  of  vibration  of  the  particles  of  the  ether 
determine  the  colour  of  the  light,  just  as  the  length  of  the  sound-wave  and  the  rate  of 
vibrations  of  the  particles  of  the  air,  determine  the  pitch  of  sound. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  wave-lengths  and  the  number  of  vibrations  per 
second  of  the  mean  rays  of  the  several  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  of  the  j^incipal 
fixed  lines : 


Fixed  llnef  and 
colours. 

• 

Values  of  A 
in  ten-mil- 
liontht  of  « 
millimetre. 

Number  of 

fibrationt 

per  second  in 

millions  of 

millions. 

Fixed  lines  and 
colours. 

Values  of  X 
lb  teo-mll- 
llonths  of  a 
millimetre. 

Number  of 

TibraUons 

per  second  in 

millions  of 

millions. 

Line  B     . 
Line  0     . 
Mean  red 
Line  B    . 
Mean  orange    . 
Mean  yellow 
Line  E     . 

6-88 
6-56 
6-20 
5-89 
5-83 
5-51 
5-26 

•  ■ 

•  • 

497 

528 
629 

•     ■ 

Mean  green 

Line  F 
'•  Mean  blue 

Mean  indigo 

Line  G 
j  Mean  violet 

Line  H     . 

512 
4*84 
4-75 
4*49 
4-29 
4-23 
3-93 

601 

648 
686 

728 

The  expression  b 


sm  o» 


,  which  ^ves  the  breadth  of  the  fringes  in  terms  of  the 


wave-length  and  the  angle  «,  shows  that  for  each  colour  they  are  broader  in  propor- 
tion as  that  angle  is  smaller.  If  it  is  too  large,  that  is,  if  the  distance  ss'iatoo  great 
in  proportion  to  A  a,  the  fringes  disappear  altogether;  they  are  still  visible,  however, 
when  this  angle  has  a  magnitude  of  several  degrees. 

The  fringes  being  of  different  breadths  in  Uie  different  coloured  lights,  and  white 
lights  as  will  hereslter  be  shown,  being  a  mixture  of  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum, 
it  follows  that  when  the  preceding  eroeriment  is  made  with  white  light  (sun-light, 
the  electric  liffht,  or  the  lime-light),  the  bands  produced  are  not  simply  bright  and 
dark  altematdy,  but  exhibit  a  succession  of  colours  produced  by  the  combination  of 
the  simple  colours  in  various  proportions,  and  not  separated  by  any  absolutely  dark 
bands.  Moreover,  these  coloured  fringes  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  simple 
light  and  dark  bands  produced  by  homogeneous  liffht^  because  the  breadths  of  the 
simple-coloured  fringes  of  which  they  are  composed  do  not  vary  proportionally  to  one 
another,  as  their  distance  from  the  centre  increases ;  hence,  they  iutimat«ly  become 
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mixed,  and  ivpiodnce  irhito  lieht.  Etsq  the  ciicpls  fringea  fbmed  in  boraogeneooB 
light  become  less  and  leea  distmct  ta  they  recede  from  the  centre,  and  cltimstely  dis- 
appear  when  the  difference  iH'tween  the  lengthe  of  the  rajs  vhifh  farm  them  becomes 
equal  to  a  certain  number  of  half-Dndoiatione.  The  canee  of  this  disappearance  ig, 
that  the  light  nsed  in  the  eiperiment  is  never  abeolntBlf  homogvnmua,  and  that  the 
want  of  p«wfoct  equality  between  the  Jengthg  of  the  wares  which  compoae  it,  nltimalelj 
makes  iteelf  perceptible,  the  &ingea  of  diffprcnt  breadths  overlapping  and  effacing  each 
other  in  the  same  manner  aa  when  whit«  light  is  osed,  thongh  at  a  much  grcaUr 
distance  from  tbe  centi«.  WhateTer  Idnd  of  light  is  emplojed,  the  Mngeo  are  more 
distinct  and  namerons  in  propoition  as  the  line  of  tight  is  narrower,  ptoridcd  it  be 
wide  enongh  to  give  the  reqoired  amonnt  of  illumination ;  fbr  it  ia  evident  that  tt 
broad  aperture  maj  be  teearded  as  a  number  of  narrow  ones  {Jaeed  side  by  side,  each 
producing  iu  own  set  of  ningee,  which,  as  the;  do  not  coincide  in  position,  will  oreriqi 
and  efGkce  each  other  more  or  less  completely. 

If  a  ve^  thin  plate  of  glass,  mica,  selenite,  or  other  transparent  mbfltanee  be  placed 
in  front  of  one  of  the  mirrors  {fy.  646),  so  that  the  nijs  proceeding  from  one  of  tbe 
points,  «,  »',  shall  be  obliged  to  pass  through  it  before  reaching  the  screen  or  telescope, 
the  whole  of  the  fringee  will  be  displaced  towards  the  side  on  which  the  t ' 


[^te  is  situated,  so  that  the  central  fringe  a  will  no  longer  he  opposite  to  A.  Suppose 
the  displacement  to  be  towards  the  right  of  the  figure ;  then  the  line  »'a  will  be 
■bortar  than  so.  Now,  as  the  two  isys  fomiing  this  central  fringe  must  oontaia  the 
Mma  nntnbar  of  wnve'lengths,  it  follows  that  these  wave-lengths  are  less  in  the  mora 
highlv  refivctii^  substance  (glass,  Ita.)  than  in  the  air.  Tbe  velocity  of  the  light  is, 
therenne,  diminished  in  the  more  highly  refracting  medium ;  snd  experiment  shows 
that  the  retaida^cHi  thns  produced  is  leas  as  the  reftacting  power  is  greater.  This 
result  is  in  aixonlaiiee  with  the  direct  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  snd 
water  (p.  M6),  snd  likewise,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  with  the  law  of  refraction. 
Moreover,  as  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  vibrationB  in  an  elastic  mediom  i*  ieUt«d 
to  its  elasticity  and  density  by  the  equation  t^  •^  ^,  it  follows  also  that  the  elaatici^ 
of  the  ether  is  least,  or  ita  density  greatest,  in  the  meet  hi^ly  rafiactiiig  media. 

The  transparent  plale  used  in  the  experiment  just  described  must  be  extremely  thin ; 
otherwise  the  fringes  will  disappear  altt^ther,  jnst  as  if  an  opaque  scteen  had  been 
interposed.  A  Uiicker  plate  would,  in  fact,  shift  the  fringes  beyond  the  apace  in  which 
the  two  systems  of  waves  meet  each  other,  namely,  the  space  bounded  by  the  two 
straight  lines  passing  Ihrongh  i,  i  and  the  intersection,  I,  of  the  mirrors. 

DIflhtotlon.  The  principle  of  interference  serves  to  explain  some  very  remarkabla 
and  beautiful  phenomena  which  are  observed  when  light  passes  by  the  edge  of  an 
opaque  body,  or  through  a  email  apertnre.  The  eff^<is  thus  produced  consist  in  this, 
that  the  ligbt  bends  to  a  certain  extent  within  the  geometric  shaduw  bounded  bj 
straight  lines  drawD  from  the  luminous  point  through  tbe  edges  of  the  opaque  body, 
just  as  a  wave  in  water  will  turn  the  angle  of  a  wallr  or  spread  itself  through  a  hole 
m  any  fixed  obstacle.  The  reeiilt  is  the  formation  of  a  nnmiier  of  alternate  bright  and 
dark  bands  or  coloured  binges,  sometimes  within  the  shadow,  sometimes  beyond  it, 
sometimes  in  both  places  at  once.  These  effects,  formerly  known  as  Inflection,  but 
now  called  Diffraction,  admit  of  complete  explana-  „.     .  . 

tion  on  the  wave-theory  of  li^ht,  but  are  quite  ineipli-  '"'      '■ 

cable  on  the  theory  of  emission.  < 

The  explanation  of  diffraction  on  the  nndolftfory 
theory  depends  upon  tbe  general  principle  first  ennn-  I 

ciated  by  Hnyghens,  that — The  vlbraiione  of  a  viave      j 
of  light,  at  taeh  of  ilt point),  may  be  rigarded  aa  the     [^ 
retvltanl  ofiht  daxcntaiy  Tnoeemenis  tuhinh  urouid  6f^\^ 
communicated  to  it,  at  the  tame  iTutanl,  by  all  fheparit     ^ 
0/°  the  lanu  wave  in  any  one  of  it>  prevtout  poeitiont. 
Por  it  is  evident,  from  tbe  elastici^  of  the  ether,  and 
the  &Gilitj  with  which  vibratory  movements  are  tians- 
mitted  tfatough  it,  that  its  particles  do  not  vibrate 
independently  of  each  other,  but  that  each  may  be 
regarded  as  a  centre  of  disturbance  with  r^^  to  all 
around  it.     Consequently,   each  point  of  a  spherical 
wave,  mn  (fig.  647),  will  produce  by  its  vibration,  a 
number  of  sacondary  spherical  waves,  which,  spreading 
ont  with  the  same  rapidity,  will  have  for  their  en- 
velopiog  surface  — that  is  to  say,  for  tlte  general  sur- 
ftce  of  the  wave  as  it  spreads  outwards — another  spherical  a 
witb  the  former.    Hence  the  ribntion  imparted  to  any  point  F,  by  the 


Fig.eti. 
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when  it  tsbcIigs  that  pointy  may  be  Mgaided  aa  Qie  resultant  of  all  the  ncondiuy 
diBtiubaiicea  emsnBtiiig  from  the  Beveral  paintB  of  «m. 

To  determine  the  mamiei  in  irhieh  the  morement  cf  P  is  affected  by  the  aerenl 
points  of  the  imve  in  an  j  of  its  pierioos  positions,  draw  >P,  enttingllie  wave  mn  in  A 
Ififf.  843),  and  designating  the  distance  AP  b;  y,  doMsibe,  fcom  F  u  a  centre,  and 
with  the  radii  riT  +  lAi  7  +  2.  i\  t  +  S.^X,  &i^ 
a  number  of  arcs  cntting  the  ware  in  the  points 
a,  b,  c,  d,  .  .  .  and  draw  the  straight  lines  Pn, 
Pb.  Pc,  &ii^  vhich  evidently  differ  from  another 
by  half  a  waTe-leogUl.  Then  it  will  be  foond  that 
the  interrala  Ao,  ab,  &c  are  not  equal,  bat  con- 
V  tinnally  iliminiah  fri^m  A  tDwards  m.  Varlher, 
^  for  evei7  point  tn  ah,  there  eiiRs  a  point  in  An, 
snch  that  the  lines  drawn  from  theM  points  to  P 
diflb  b  J  ^%,  and  consequently  the  wares  emanating 
from  these  points  to  P  will  be  in  complete  diacoid- 
ance.  Hence,  if  An  yrete  eqnal  to  oi,  it«  efieet 
on  P  would  be  completely  neutralised  by  ab ;  but 
this  not  being  the  ease,  ai  can  onbf  nsntialiae 
part  of  All,  and  there  remain*  a  portkn  of  the  are 
An,  which  produces  a  certain  degree  fit  illnmina- 
tion  at  P.  There  is  a  forthw  Raton  wl^  ab  nen- 
tralisw  only  port  of  Ad,  and  that  is,  that  it  acts 
more  obliquely.  Similarly,  ed  will  nentialiK  a 
part,  but  (mly  a  pail,  of  the  action  (^  be.  Heoea, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  illnmination  produced  at 
Pby  the  half  wave  An  is  the  mm  of  ueeffM^of 
the  area  of  uneven  order  over  those  of  even 
Older,  counting  from  A.  In  all  cases,  however,  it 
of  that  pait  of  tbt  wave  which  is  very  near  to  the 
aa  at  nt,  the  arcs  H,  tm  become  veiy  nearly  equal, 

,  . ?  is  very  oblique — fbr  both  of  which  reasons  their 

1  P  may  be  neglected.  The  aro  An  acta  exactiy  like  Ant,  so  that  if  the 
uiununation  prodniwd  b;  Ant  be  denoted  by  1,  that  of  the  entire  wave  mn  will  be 
aqnal  to  2. 

The  area  Aa;iiA,  &e.  ate  called  elements  of  interference^  and  the  point  A  is 
called  the  pole  of  the  point  P. 

The  direction  of  vibration  of  the  ether-molpcole  P  at  anv  instant  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  first  element  An,  of  the  half-wave  Am ;  and  if  this  portion  were  mtercepted, 
the  point  P  would  then  vibrate  in  the  direction  determined  by  the  movement  of  ah, 
which  is  opposite  to  that  of  Ao.  Hence,  it  appears  that  the  action  of  Aa  on  P  is  greater 
than  the  resultant  actions  of  all  the  remaining  elements,  ab,  he,Sia.:  for  the  motion  of  P 
changes  its  direction  according  as  the  element  Aa  acta  upon  it  or  not.  The  same  ia 
true  with  i«gaid  to  each  of  the  elements  ab,  be;  &c,  the  action  of  each  one  of  them 
on  P  being  greater  than  the  resultant  of  all  beyond  it. 

Now,  suppose  part  of  the  half-wave  Ant  to  be  intereepted  by  the  interpositiou  of  hd 
opaque  screen ;  then  the  are  ai,  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  eflect  of  An,  is 
[«noved,  and  the  point  P  receives  more  light  than  it  did  before:  for  tie  effect  of  ai 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  wave,  from  b  outwards,  tAken  together.  — 
ITezt  suppose  the  screen  to  terminate  at  b ;  then,  since  ab  destroys  the  greater  part  of 
Ao,  and  tke  rest  of  the  wave  is  interceptod,  P  will  now  receive  less  liefat  than  it  wonid 
if  the  screen  were  not  there.  In  the  same  manner,  it  will  be  found  that  whenever  the 
screen  is  so  placed  as  to  leave  an  odd  nnmber  of  elements  of  the  wave  free,  the  point 
P  will  be  more  illiuuinsted  than  it  would  be  if  the  screen  were  not  thers^  and  the 
eontraiy  if  an  even  number  are  left  free. 

The«e  principlea  lead  immediately  to  the  explana&nof  the  phenomena  of  diffluctiim. 
1.  Fringei  prodaoed  by  rapt  patting  tUmg  the  idge  of  a  tcreen. — Suppose  a  beam 
of  homogeneons  light  prooeeding  from  a  luminous  point  S  {fig,  649),  or  better  from 
a  fine  line  of  light  passing  through  S  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  to  pass 
bvthe  opaqne  screen  AB,  of  ind^ite  extant  towards  B,  and  fall  upon  another  screen 
CD,  covernl  with  white  paper.  The  boundary  of  the  geometrical  shadow  will  be 
determined  by  the  sttaight  fine  SAP.  The  light  reoeived  at  P  will  proceed  from  the 
half-wave  Air,  and  ma;  be  represented  by  I ;  and  from  the  preceding  ezplanations  it 
follows  that  the  points  c,  if,  &e.,  so  sitoated  that  Ae  —  ac  ~  \K;  A?—  ac'  peJa,  will 
receive  mora  light  than  if  the  screen  were  not  there,  and  will  therefore  be  the  centre* 
of  br^  fringe* ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  points  n,  r',  &c,  for  which  An  -  An  -  k 
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thnrefore  b«  the  centies  of  daik  fringes.     The  gsDeral  result  maj  be  U 

The  raeuBce  of  «  ■creeu  increMes  tbe  intansitj 

J  tu.  i!.j,t  .»  .»,o^  ~^-.t  BO  eitnated  that  the  ^" 


exoeeda  th«  ttnight  lina  (So)  disirn  to  it  directly 
from  the  Imniiioiu  Mwoe,  d;  an  odd  nmnber  of  half 
undnlaljou,  and  dimiiiiihea  tlie  intensi^  of  lbs 
Bg^t  at  emy  point  bo  situated,  that  the  biukeD 
lins  (SA,  ^;  proceeding  to  it  font  the  Inminooa 
naint  bj  the  er3ge  of  the  screeEi,  eiceeds  the  straight 
une  joining  it  with  the  luminoDB  point,  bj  an  evm 
namMr  of  nalf-undulatLoni. 

In  this  nuuinei',  a  socceasi^Ht  of  bright  and 
dark  fringes  are  piodaced  beycmd  the  ^metrical 
shadow  of  AB ;  the;  may  either  be  received  on  the 
sereen  CD,  or  newed  b;  a  tateaeope  directed  to  the 
edge  A,  the  latter  being  of  coarse  the  better  method 
for  raaiit  measniement.  They  become  less  and  less 
diftinot  as  their  dfatance  fram  the  edge  of  the 
shadoir  increasea,  becsnae  the  Bucceesive  area  An, 
ah,  bd,  &c.  do  not  neutnklise  each  otter's  action  . 
MtD^etely,  so  that  a  small  qaantjt;  of  li^t  alwajt 

mixae  vitii  the  dtA  fringes,  increasioR  m  amount  aa  thsj  are  more  distant  from  P. 
Finally,  at  pointa  eitiiat«d  bo  far  from  F  that  tbo  poctioQ  of  tlie  half-waTe  intercepted 

2r  the  screen  is  too  &r  from  the  pole  b'  to  produoe  a  sensible  effect,  tlie  fiuges  disH^«ar 
together,  and  the  mn&ce  of  the  screen  becomes  nnifbrmlj  illuminated  with  ligot  tit 
intensity  —  2. 

The  fringea  are  bniadeBt  in  red,  and  narroreet  in  Tiolet  light ;  and  in  white  light 
fringes  of  eomponnd  colours  are  formed,  as  in  the  expenmeat  with  the  minora. 

Toe  locus  c^  each  fringe,  light  or  dark,  oonsideied  at  diilbrent  distances  fnxn  ths 
ImiinouB  aouice,  is  a  hyperbola,  baring  the  points  A,  >  ftw  its  fba.  The  dark  fringe 
«,  Ibr  example,  of  the  rath  order,  ^es  Aa  —  frn  »  m .  }A  ;  and  lubtracting  theoe 
equal  magnitudes  from  ib  ~  «A,  we  nave  »b  —  An  +  i«,  or  «k  —  Am  —  «A  —  m .  b, 
'An  difisren«e  m  —  An  i»  therefore  eoutsnt,  whaterer  may  be  the  length  of  AP ; 
consequently,  the  locus  of  the  point  n  is  a  hyperbola  whoae  foci  are  A  and  8. 

Ttaaie  is  also  a  certain  qnantitT  <A  light  urithin  Us  geemetrieal  thadou.  Fw  any 
point  p  situated  to  the  ri^ht  of  P  (jig.  S49)  recores  lightfiran  a  certain  potti(Mi<rf  the 
wave  Aab ;  but  this  portion  is  smaUer  sad  farther  iKsoi  (he  civrcspoudiag  pole,  aa  p 
ia  mMW  remote  from  P ;  hence  the  brigfatneas  of  the  Bght  dinunishes  rapidly  fWini 
the  edge  of  the  shadow  inwarde;  but  the  dimiantion  la  eontinnous  and  no  fringes  are 


FriMM  at  t&t  fdge  of  a  Mirror. — Bns  reflected  from  the  edge  of  a  plane  mirror 
Inclined  to  their  diroction,  proceed  aa  if  they  had  originally  iasned  from  a  line  of  light  . 
situated  symmetrically  behind  the  mirror.  The  space  beyond  the  mirror  may  there- 
fore be  compared  to  Uie  opaque  screen  in  the  experiment  last  described  ;  hence  the 
fringes  are  produced  towards  the  mr&oe  of  the  mirror,  whilet  a  continuous  light  is 
Tisible  for  a  eboit  distance  beyond  it. 

2.  Friitgtt  prodiuxd  bv  ttarroa  reeiangtdar  aperturtt, — Light  passing  thioogh  such 
an  spertnre  may  form  fringe*  in  the  beam  of  light  iUelf  and  in  the  shadow,  separately 
or  t<^;ether,  according  to  the  width  of  the  slit  and  the  distance  at  which  the  fringes  are 
Tiewed.  They  may  be  observed  by  means  of  a  very  simple  apparatus,  consisting  of 
two  thin  elate*  of  oopperf  xed  in  a  small  frame,  one  of  them  being  c^>able  of  slidiag 
backwards  and  fbrwaras,  so  as  fa)  Tory  the  width  of  the  aperture  at  pleaaore.  On  look- 
ii^  at  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  other  source  of  li^t  tbroogh  the  slit,  Inlliant  eoloored 
f^^r,^  ._  -..^  puallel  to  the  edges  of  the  sliL  These  fringes  are  also  ray  dis- 
viewing  the  flame  of  a  oandle  between  two  fingers  held  up  so  as  to 
icBTe  a  Teiy  narrow  space  between  them. 

InUntal  Fringet, — Let  ABO^.  6C0)beibeBlit^8  the  source  of  light,  rendered  homo- 
geneous by  passing  through  a  coloured  glaas ;  and  suppose  in  the  flist  place  that  the 
screen  A3',  on  which  the  light  is  thrown,  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  AP  —  oP 
andBP  — oPi^^A;  then  all  the  points  of  the  part  AB  of  the  wave-gnrfftce  will  be  in 
accordance  with  each  other,  and  there  will  be  a  bright  hand  at  P.  The  same  will  be 
the  case  a  fortiori,  if  the  screen  A^B'  is  still  fuUier  removed,  as  to  A.'B'.  But  if 
the  screen  be  moved  to  a  shorter  distance  frvm  the  slit)  such  that  AP  —  oP  ia 


tin^y  se 
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en  if  n  is  eren,  et 
f  elements  of  intctference,  whcuic  ■ 
_.     _,_  destrov  each  other  two  by  two.    There  will  then  be  a 

"V-  660.  ,j„^  (,j„d  j(  (he  central  point  P.      If,  on  the  other 

hand,  n  is  odd,  there  will  remain  one  element  whose 
action  IB  not  nea(ralij<ed,  and  the  central  hand  will  be 
bright.  Hence,  as  the  screen  is  gradually  removed 
farther  froin  the  aperttire,  the  central  bond  will  be 
altematelj  bright  and  dark,  until  the  distance  is  snch 
that  AP  ~  oP  "  jA,  at  and  bejond  which  it  will  be 
always  bright  The  same  altematioas  maj  be  produced 
by  duninifihing  the  width  of  the  aperture  AB,  irtiile  the 

There  are  also  fringes  in  the  beam  of  light  to  the  right 
and  left  of  P,  Suppose  that  the  diatanM  of  the  sereen 
is  such  that  the  central  band  is  bright,  and  AP  —  oP  -• 
i\,  and  let  R  be  a  point  such  that  Bn  —  An  —  2  .  iA. 
The  arc  AB  nay  then  be  divided  in  a,  so  that 
nB  — nai-  na— nA^^  JA.  The  Tibrationi  communicated 
to  R  by  the  two  arcs  An,  nB  will  then  dcMioy  one 
another  to  a  great  extent,  so  that  there  will  be  a  dark 
band  at  n.  At  c,  so  sitnated  that  cB~eA  —  |  A,  there 
will  be  a  bright  band,  because  the  arc  AB  ma;  then 
be  dirided  into  three  elements  of  interference,  Bod  so  on. 
A  »«ciBelj  similar  eiplaaatjon  applies  to  the  esse  in  which  the  central  band  is  dark. 

The  interior  fringes  recede  &rther  from  the  central  point  F,  as  the  distance  of 
the  screen  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  apertnre  ;  and  when  the  screen 
is  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  BA"  —  AA"  —  ^\,  the  first  dark  band  will  be  at  A", 
ana  consequently  there  will  be  no  fringee  witLin  the  bes.m  of  light  passing  throngh  the 
aperture ;  the  distance  of  the  seieen  at  which  they  cease  to  be  prudneed  la  lesi  as  the 


ExiemiU  Fraatt. — The  mode  of  production  of  these  fringes  ia  mmilar  to  that  of  the 
internal  fringes  just  considered.  Any  point  N,  within  the  shadow  on  either  side,  will 
be  a  ceQtte  ot  a  dark  or  a  bright  band,  according  as  NS  —  NA  is  equal  to  an  even  or 
ftn  odd  number  of  times  Ja.  These  eitemal  fringes  rapidly  lose  their  diatinetneeaasth^ 
recede  from  the  edge  of  the  geometric  shadow,  and  dis«>pecu'  altogether  when  the  stit 
ia  BO  wide  that  the  vibratioDa  emitted  from  the  point  B  are  no  longer  sensible  at  A 
For  the  eimultaneouB  production  of  external  and  internal  fringes,  theretbre,  the  apertnte 
must  be  neither  ioo  wide  nor  too  narrow. 

The  k>ci  of  both  the  eitenial  and  infernal  fringes  are  hyperbolas  having  their  foci 
in  A  and  B.  All  the  fringes  are  broadest  in  red  and  narrowest  in  violet  light,  and  in 
white  light  are  made  up  of  bright  bands  of  Tarions  colours. 

(.  Fringti  prodtKtd  by  tvm  ni 

erfere  and  produce  fringes,  p 
This,  which  is  Young's  form  of  die  experiment,  is  similar  to  that  by  which  Orimaldi 
originally  showed  that  light  added  to  Lght  may  produce  darkness. 

4.  Fringe!  prudneed  by  very  narroa  ecrteru. — In  this  case  also  fringes  sre  produced 
both  within  and  without  the  Bhadow.  A  hair  or  a  thin  wire  held  between  the  eye  and,  the 
flameof  acandleorabrightlineof  light,  exhibitstheaefringes  very  distinctly.  Suppose 
that  the  screen  AB,  instead  of  being  of  indefinite  extent  towards  B,  as  injw.  649,  is  so 
□arrow  that  the  light  passing  by  each  of  its  edges  A,  B  (fig.  6S1),  goes  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  geometric  shadow  A'B' ;  the  rays  will  then  act  upon  each  otht?  so  as  to 
produce  fringes  within  the  shadow,  independently  of  those  beyond  it.  Hie  latter  are 
also  modified  because  the  pointa  at  whidi  they  are  formed  likewise  receive  light  fr«m 
the  opposite  edge  of  the  narrow  screen,  which  contributes  to  their  formation ;  in  fact, 
on  interposing  an  opaque  body  so  as  to  cut  ofiT  the  light  from  one  edge  of  the  screen, 
the  external  fringes  immediately  alt«r  their  appearance,  aiid  the  internal  ones  disap- 
pear altogether. 

Formation  of  the  internal  fringee. — If  the  screen  AB  (fig.  651)  is  not  extremely 
nutTov,  the  internal  fringes  i£ffer  hut  little  from  those  which  would  be  formed  oj 
two  slits  placed  at  A  and  B  ;  for  the  direction  of  vibration  at  any  point  «  within  the 
shadow  is  then  determined  by  the  action  of  the  two  elemenlaij  portions  of  the  w»re 
immediately  contiguons  to  A  and  B.  When  the  screen  is  extremely  narrow,  the  result 
is  the  ssme,  excepting  that  the  efi^  of  the  first  elements  of  interfen^nee  Ao,  Bd.  of  the 
area  Ad,  Bif,  being  modified  by  the  other  portions  of  these  waves,  which  partly  nen- 
troliss  their  action,  the  points,  o,  o',  from  which  th«  resultant  actions  of  these  waves 
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msj  be  considered  aa  proceeding,  ftie  eitnated  somevrtiat  cIobct  to  A  and  B  than  tfaf^y 

would  be  if  the  portioQB  of  the  wave  beyond  a  and  a'  were  cut  off.    At  any  point 

n  within  the  shadow,  there  will  be  a  light  or  a  dark  _.     ... 

band  (in  homogeneons  light),  accoiding  as  o'n  —  on  is  '  ^■ 

equal  to  an  odd  or  even  nomber  of  half- undulation 9,  ' 

■flie  point  P  in  the  middle  of  the  geometric  Bhadow, 

being   perfectly  sjmmptricnl  with   regard  to   the  area 

Ad^Ba,  receives  m>ni  them  accordant  impulsei,  and  is 

tbn^ore  the  centre  of  a  bright  band. 

The  fringe*  are  wider  apart  in  proportion  as  AB  is 
smaller,  because  in  order,  to  obtain  a  given  difference 
of  length  in  the  raya  ^n,  on',  the  point  n  must  then  be 
taken  fiwther  from  P.  Thie  ma^  be  verifled  hj  viewing 
a  needle  held  parallel  to  a  bright  line  of  Usht;  the 
fringes  are  then  much  broader  near  the  point  than  near 

5.  Fringa  producrd  bg  tcrtftu  or  amrlvra  whkh  art 
vtry  $mail  in  all  direcliom. — The  eff^s  in  tbit  ease 
are  much  more  complicaud  than  in  those  above  conai- 
itnd,  where  the  edges  of  the  screen  or  aperture  are 
sappcwed  to  be  atrai^l,  and  so  much  elongated  that  ic 
is  sufficient  to  oonsiiMr  the  effect  of  the  eyliodrieal  wave 
aitualed  in  a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  aiawen  or 
aperture.  Bat  in  the  case  now  under  consideration  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  actions  resullinR  from  all  the 

points  of  the  &ee  surface  of  the  wave,  and  the  problem  becomes  too  complicated  to  bo 
treated  withont  the  aid  of  the  liighet  analyaiB,  We  shall  therefore  merely  enumerate 
the  efi&cts  produced  in  n  few  of  the  more  simple  cases. 

When  thjb  proceeding  from  a  luminous  point  paas  through  a  maH  circular  apn-turt 
circular  fringes  are  formed,  both  within  and  beyond  the  geometric  image.  The 
circular  aperture  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  a  number  of  vei7  narrow  rectilineal 
ftpertnres  ntdiating  from  the  centre.  In  homogeneous  light  the  rings  are  equidistant, 
and  their  diameters  are  inversely  as  that  of  the  aperture,  excepting  that  the  distance 
from  the  centre  to  the  Qret  ring  is  less  than  that  between  two  consecntive  rings.  The 
centre  ia  bright  or  dark,  according  to  the  proportion  between  the  siae  of  the  aperture 
and  its  distance  from  the  screen,  and  either  the  external  or  internal  rings  may  disap- 
pear according  to  these  dimensiona. 

A  KoaU  cireuJar  tereen  also  produces  fringes  similar  to  those  of  the  linear  fringes 
formed  by  a  narrow  reelangnlar  sCTeen.  At  certain  distances,  the  centre  of  the  shadow 
is  as  bright  as  if  the  soeen  were  not  there. 

A  snto/I  Ttcimffular  apertitrf  forms  two  series  of  fringes  at  right  angles  to  its  sides ; 
their  distances  being  inyersely  aa  Ibe  widtlis  of  the  aperture  in  all  directions.  There 
is  also  a  great  number  of  small  spectra,  r<^Iar1y  distributed  in  the  angular  spaces 
formed  by  the  two  series  of  fringes. 

Two  tmali  circular  aperlurc»  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  one  another,  form  two 
series  of  rings  just  as  if  each  of  them  existed  ilone ;  but  if  they  aro  close  enough  to 
make  the  rings  overUip,  the  niys  proceeding  from  the  two  likewise  produce,  by  their 
interference,  a  series  of  very  close  rectilineal  fringes  at  right  angles  to  the  lino 
joining  the  centres  of  the  apertures,  together  with  two  seta  of  oblique  fringes  passing 
through  the  middle  point  between  these  centres.  This  is  tlie  original  experiment  of 
Qrioialdi  already  referred  to  (p.  604). 

tS.  Diffraction  through  Gratingi  or  Wedeor**.— When  light,  instead  of 
passing  through  one  or  two  small  apertures,  passes  throngh  a  great  number  of  them 
very  close  together  and  regularly  distributed,  some  very  remarkable  diffraction  pheno- 
mena are  produced,  which  were  discovered  by  Fraunhofer.  Such  a  system  of  ■{)ertnree 
is  called  in  optical  langnage  a  grating  {rittaiL,  Fr. ;  Oittcr,  Germ.). 

Fraimhofer formod  his  gratings: — 1.  By  windings  very  fine  wire  round  two  parallel 
screws  of  equal  diameter  and  veiy  fine  thread. — 2.  By  tracing  very  fine  parallel  lines 

on  a  film  of  gold-leaf  flxed  on  a  plate  of  glass 3.  By  tracing  liues  with  a  diamond  on 

n  plate  of  glass,  the  tines  thoa  formed  being  opaque,  while  the  intermediate  spaces  are 
transparent.  This  ia  the  method  now  generally  adopted,  a  dividing  engine  being  used 
to  ensure  regularity  in  the  lines.  Sometimes  the  lines  are  traced  on  glass  covered 
with  u  thin  coat  of  varnish,  and  etched  with  hydrofluoric  add.  When  great  regularity 
is  desired,  the  number  of  lines  in  a  millimetre  must  not  exceed  300,  and  38  in  that 
space  are  aufflcietit  for  the  complete  manifestation  of  the  phenomena. 

Bffectt  of  Parallel  gratings. — A  line  of  light  viewed  throngh  a  grating  formed  by 
piunllel  line*,  appears  juat  aa  it  would  to  the  naked  eye,  excepting  that  it  is  somewhat 
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fiunter;  while  on  either  ride  is  Been  a  dark  space  N  {fig,  652),  followed  by  aR>ectniiii, 
S,  S,  hsTing  the  yiolet  within,  and  its  ooloniB  so  pore  that  the  principal  fixed  lines  can 


ft,    s 


Fig,  652. 
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be  easily  distinguished  in  it.  Then  comes  another  daik  space  narrower  than  the 
former,  then  seyeral  other  spectra  more  and  more  extended,  bnt  overlapping  eadi  other 
more  and  more,  so  that  their  colours  become  psler  and  finally  disappear.  These 
spectra  may  however  be  separated  by  viewing  them  through  a  pnsm,  the  fixed  lines 
then  appearing.  In  homogeneous  light,  nothing  is  seen  but  isolated  bands  of  the  colour 
of  tile  fight  employed,  being  in  fact  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  several  spectra. 
Mas  son  has  observed  that  the  electric  light  viewed  through  a  grating  exhibits  bright 
lines,  as  when  seen  through  a  prism. 

To  measure  the  breadth  of  these  spectra,  the  gratinff  o  is  placed  in  front  of  two 
parallel  slits  0,  d  (Jig,  653),  the  distance  between  which  admits  of  variation.    Two 

systems  of  spectra  S0,  ife'  are  then  seen,  which  are  partly 
superposed,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  placing  one  of  the 
slits  a  little  hi^er  than  the  other.  To  find  the  porition,  or 
angle  of  deviation,  of  any  given  fixed  line,  the  slits  must  be 
separated,  or  the  gratinff  moved  fiother  back,  till  this  line  a, 
belonging  to  the  right-hand  spectrum  formed  by  the  slit  «, 
coincides  with  the  same  line  a'  in  the  left-hand  spectrum  of 
the  same  order  formed  by  the  slit  e\  The  angle  toCt  is  then 
equal  to  twice  the  an^e  of  deviation  sought,  viz.  aoe  --D; 

and  the  right-angled  triangle  aeo  gives  tan  D  »  — ,  or  D  »  •>-- 

taking  the  angle  for  its  tangent.    The  angle  of  deviation  is 

ther^ire  given  by  the  distance  between  Sie  slits  and  their 

distance  mm  the  grating. 

By  observations  thus  made  it  is  found  that: — 1.  The  middle 

points  of  the  suocesrive  spectra  are  equidistant^  or  in  other  words,  the  deviations  of 

these  middle  points  are  to  one  another  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  8,  4,  &c 

2.  The  lengths  of  the  sucoesrive  spectra,  or  the  distances  between  two  of  their  cor- 
responding fixed  lines,  are  to  one  another  as  the  same  numbers. 

8.  The  difference  of  thickness  of  the  opaque  and  transparent  lines  has  no  influence 
on  the  pontion  of  the  spectra,  but  merely  modifies  their  brightness. 

4.  The  lengths  of  the  spectra  depend  upon  the  sum  of  the  widths  of  an  opaque  and 
transparent  space  taken  together;  this  sum  is  called  an  element  of  the  grating. 
The  deviation  of  any  given  une  is  inversely  as  the  distance  between  two  elements,  or 
it  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  elements  in  a  millimetre.  When  this  number  is 
100,  the  first  spectrum  has  the  same  width  as  that  produced  by  a  filint-glass  prism  of 

60^.  Moreover  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  several  colours  of 
the  spectra  are  sensibly  equal,  so  that  the  spectrum  thus  formed 
may  be  called  a  normal  spectrum^  and  may  serve  as  a  standard 
of  comparison  for  the  irr^^ular  spectra  produced  by  prisms. 

The  preceding  laws  may  be  comprised  in  the  ffenml  formula, 
D  M  fitArN,  where  D  is  the  deviation  of  a  fixed  line  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  m'th  order,  N  the  number  of  the  elements  of  the 
grating  in  a  millimetre,  and  k  a  constant  depending  upon  the 
colour  in  which  the  line  is  situated. 

To  explain  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  dii&action  spectra, 
let  A.e  (fig,  653)  be  the  surCnoe  of  the  grating,  a,  5,  <;,  c^  e  the 
opaque  spaces.  Suppose  the  eye  placed  at  0,  and  the  diatanee 
CS  of  the  line  of  light  to  be  so  great,  that  all  the  rays  proceed- 
ing from  it  to  the  grating  may  to  re^^arded  as  parallel,  and  the 
surface  of  the  wave  passing  by  the  point  A,  as  comciding  with  Af. 
If  the  grating  were  removra,  the  slit  9  would  be  seen  in  the 
direction  CS,  and  no  Ught  at  all  would  be  seen  in  any  other 
direction,  the  elements  of  interference  on  the  wave  As^  neutral- 
ising one  another  by  pairs.  The  presence  of  the  grating  does 
not  impede  the  view  oif  the  slit,  or  alter  its  apparent  poaitioii, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  slit  there  is  a  dark  space,  just  as  if  the  grating  were  not 
there.    But  at  a  certain  distance  A(2,  such  that  an  opaque  line  of  the  grating  exactly 
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coTen  the  element  of  the  wave  which  would  oovnteraet  the  action  of  the  preceding 
element,  light  will  be  seen  in  the  direction  Cd,  the  distance  Ad  being  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  eye  is  farther  irom  the  grating.  If,  for  example,  the  u^e  ACd  is  of 
such  a  magnitnde  that  ifC  —  oC  »  oO  —  cO  «■  ^X  of  the  violet,  the  vibrations  commu- 
nicated to  the  point  C  by  the  element  co,  will  not  be  destroyed  by  od,  and  violet  light 
will  be  seen  in  the  direction  Co,  brighter  in  proportion  as  the  edge  of  the  dark  space 
is  nearer  to  o. 

To  calculate  the  deviation  dCA  a*  d,  describe  the  arc  cr  having  its  centre  at  C ; 

the  triangle  der  gives  dr  ^  k  ^'c^  Bind;  and  supposing  cd  to  he  contained  N  times 

in  a  millimetre,  we  have  then  1  a  N.  cd^  and  the  preceding  equation  eives  sin  d^'Sk, 
or  taking  the  angle  for  the  sine,  d  »  Na,  which  is  in  &ct  the  general  formula  of  the 
diffinction-spectra  ^D  «■  mkS)  applied  to  the  case  of  the  first  spectrum.  It  shows 
that  the  deviation  is  independent  of  the  diiFerence  between  the  opaque  and  the  trans- 
parent spaces,  and  that  the  constant  k  is  the  length  of  an  undulation  corresponding 
to  the  colour  under  consideration.  For  the  other  colours,  we  find  in  like  manner 
(f  c-  Na',  cTa  Nx",  &c.,  X  being  greater  X,  and  X"  greater  than  X'  &c.  The  colours 
will  therefore  appear  one  after  the  other,  at  angular  mstances  sensibly  proportionid  to 
X,  X',  X",  &c 

Consider,  in  the  next  place,  another  element  of  die  grating  at  such  a  distance  from 
A  that  the  difierence  (2C  —  ^  »  2X,  or  in  general  to  mX,  ni  being  a  whole  number. 
The  interval  may  then  be  divided  into  2m  elements  of  interference  corresponding 
to  differences  of  distance  from  C,  equal  to  ^x,  and  these  elements  being  of  even 
number,  the  actions  resulting  from  their  several  points  would  counteract  one  anchor 
two  by  two,  if  there  were  no  opaque  spaces,  ^ut  if  the  opaque  spaces  cover  an 
uneven  number  of  elements,  so  that  an  uneven  number  also  remains  free,  one  of  these 
latter  will  act  unopposed,  and  there  will  be  b'^t  in  the  corresponding  direction.  The 
triangle  cdr,  then  gives  d  «  ^nXN,  which  is  the  general  formula  above  given. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  why  the  light  of  any  particular  colour  is  wanting  between  the 
luminous  band  which  corresponds  to  the  cQnerence  of  distance  mx  from  C,  and  that 
which  corresponds  to  (m  +  1)X.  Now  between  the  Hues  of  the  grating  cMresponding 
to  these  two  bands,  two  zones  may  be  found  in  which  the  differences  of  distance  from 
the  point  C  increases  from  fTtX  to  m\  +  }X,  then  from  this  latter  to  mX  +  2  .  }X  a 
(m  +  1)X.  The  rays  emanating  from  the  corresponding  points  of  these  two  Eones 
differ  in  length  of  path  by  |X,  and  destroy  one  another  on  reaching  the  point  C. 
Dark  bands  will  therefore  occur  in  the  direction  of  these  zones.  In  white  lignt,  how- 
ever, the  colours,  by  overlapping  one  another,  obliterate  all  these  dark  bands,  excepting 
the  first  two  on  either  side. 

If  the  source  of  light  is  too  near  the  grating  to  allow  the  rays  to  be  regarded  as 
parallel,  the  same  mode  of  explanation  is  still  applicable,  only  it  becomes  necessary  to 
take  account  of  the  difference  of  path  of  the  contiguous  obnque  rays  at  the  moment 
when  they  reach  the  grating. 

The  finmula  sin  a  »  TnNX,  shows  that  when  NX  is  greater  than  1,  that  is  to  say 

when«,  or  an  etonsK^  of  the  gratings  is  less  than  X,  sine?  becomes  greater  than  1,  which 

is  impossible ;  in  this  case  therefore  no  spectra  can  be  fbrmed,  and  in  fiiet  gratings 
which  have  their  bars  too  close  do  not  form  any. 

If  the  spectra  are  observed  in  any  other  medium,  as  when  the  slit  and  grating  are 
placed  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  tube  filled  with  water  or  other  liquid,  then,  if  /is  the 
ienf;th  of  an  undulation  of  violet  lieht  in  that  liquid,  the  deviation  will  he  d^  ^  Na, 
which  combined  with  the  equation  d  a  Nx,  for  the  deviation  of  the  same  part  of  the 
spectrum  in  air,  ^ves  ^j  :  a  »  / :  X,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  indices  of  refraction  in 
the  medium  and  m  air. 

Measurem^ent  of  X.  The  equation,  sin  <Z  »>  Nx,  gives  the  means  of  measuring 
with  great  accuracy  the  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  the  several  fixed  lines  of  the 
spectrum,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the  interference-fringes  in  Fresnel's  expeoriment 
(p.  699X  because  the  lines  are  not  distinct.  It  is  by  this  method  thatBabinet  deter- 
mined the  values  given  in  the  table  on  p.  600. 

Irregular  Grtitings, — Gratings  whose  bars  are  totally  destitute  of  regular  arrangement 
t>roduceno^ingbutawhitishtrainoflightatriffht  angles  to  the  bars:  but  if  the  irregulari- 
ties are  subject  to  a  certain  law  and  recur  pericSically,  spectra  areproduced,  whose  devia- 

tion  is  expressedby  the  formula  sin  d  ^-^t  in  which  L  denotes  the  space  comprising  one 

complete  set  of  bars.  The  successive  spectra  then  differ  greatly  in  brightness ;  some 
are  very  pale,  and,  occurring  by  the  side  of  very  bright  ones,  partly  overlap  them,  but 
do  not  perceptibly  alter  their  colours :  hence  unes  may  be  distinguished  in  some  of 
these  spectra  of  the  higher  orders,  which  cannot  be  seen  m  the  spectra  of  the  correspond- 
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ing  orden  fbnned  by  regular  gratiiiga,  becaiue  they  are  oblitaiated  by  saperpositioo. 
By  lookiog  at  a  canole  with  the  eves  nearly  dosed,  so  that  the  eye-ladies  form  a  grat- 
ing, a  horizontal  line  of  whitish  light  is  generally  seen,  because  the  eye-lashes  are  for 
the  most  part  at  unequal  distances ;  frequently,  however,  very  distinct  spectra  are  pro- 
duced, vety  fine  spectra  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  sun  or  a  blight  flame  through 
the  plume  of  a  crowds  feather. 

(rratings  or  Network  with  square  or  round  bars  or  meshes. — (^ratings  with  sqiuuv 
apertures  may  be  formed  of  two  seta  of  parallel  bars  crossing  one  another.  A  piece  of 
muslin  or  riband  exhibits  such  a  structure.  Such  gratings  form  a  great  number  of 
small  spectra,  some  disposed  along  the  arms  of  a  cross  parallel  to  those  of  the  squares, 
others  oistributed  obliquely  in  the  four  right  ansles.  The  appearance  is  yery  brilliant^ 
and  varies  with  the  size  of  the  meshes  and  the  distance  of  the  luminous  point. 

Reflecting  Chratings  or  Striated  Surfaces, — When  light  is  reflected  from  sur&ces 
covered  with  striae  alternately  bright  and  dull,  the  same  spectra  are  produced  as  when 
it  is  transmitted  through  a  gratins :  for  the  reflected  rays  are  in  the  same  state  as  if 
they  had  been  transmitted  tiirougn  the  striated  surface  from  a  point  as  hut  behind  as 
the  actual  luminous  point  is  before  it ;  the  spectra  are  not^  however,  quite  so  bright  as 
those  produced  by  transmission.  The  iridescence  of  mother-of-pean  is  produced  by 
yery  fine  striae  resulting  from  its  foliated  structure ;  a  cast  taken  of  it  in  soft  wax, 
mastic,  or  fusible  metad,  exhibits  a  similar  iridescence.  Fibrous  gypsum  exhibits 
colours  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  feathers  of  certain  birds  likewise  owe  their  bril- 
liant colours  to  diffraction  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  veiy  flne  fllaments  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

Half-polished  metals  sometimes  exhibit  iridescent  colours,  due  to  the  parallel  striae 
produced  by  the  hard  powder  used  in  polishing  them ;  but  as  these  striae  are  seldom 
regular,  the  usual  effect  is  merely  a  whitish  line  of  light,  at  the  points  from  which  the 
rays  are  reflected  to  the  eye.  Barton's  huttons^  which  are  metallic  buttons  having 
yeiT  fine  lines  engraved  on  their  sur&oes  by  a  peculiar  machine,  exhibit  magnificent 
dimaction  spectra. 

SielleettoB  aad  Beftwetton. 

When  a  wave  of  light  reaches  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media  of  different 
densities,  its  vibrations  are  not  only  propagated  onwards  into  the  second  medium,  but 
likewise  refiected  back  into  the  first,  eacn  particle  of  the  ether  at  the  surface  of  separa- 
tion then  becoming  a  centre  of  disturbance  from  which  fresh  waves  spread  out  m  all 
directions.  To  find  the  directions  of  the  refiected  and  transmitted  waves,  let  MN 
{fig.  655)  be  the  separating  surfue  of  two  media  (air  and  water,  for  example),  and 
Sab&  an  incident  beam  of  light  of  infinitely  small  sectaon,  so  that  the  rays  composing 
it  may  be  regarded  as  parallel,  and  the  wave-surfiice,  hc^  perpendicular  to  their  direction, 
as  plane.  Kow  the  several  points  of  this  wave-sur&ce,  c6,  do  not  all  meet  the  surfaoe 
MN  at  the  same  instant,  but  each  point,  as  it  reaches  that  surface,  becomes  a  centre  of 
disturbance  from  which  elementary  waves  are  excited  in  both  the  media  bounded  by 
MN.  Moreover,  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves  in  the  two  media  is  different ; 
because  the  density  of  the  ether  in  the  one  is  greater  than  in  the  other  (pp.  595,  601). 
Suppose  the  lower  medium  to  be  the  one  in  which  the  ether  has  the  ^eaier  density, 
and  that  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  the  light-waves  in  it  is  I  as  great  as  in  the 
upper.  Then,  by  the  time  the  point  c  of  the  incident-wave  has  travelled  on  to  a,  a  wave 
will  have  spt^^  out  from  6,  in  each  medium,  of  a  radius  bd  ^  aem  the  first,  and  hf  » 
I  oc  in  the  second ;  also  from,  any  intermediate  point  e  {ta  being  a  portion  of  wave- 
surface  parallel  to  bc\  a  wave  will  spread  out  of  radius  ecT^  aa  in  the  first,  and  ef'm^ 
I  aa  in  the  second.  Kow  each  of  these  elementary  waves  produces  no  perceptible  effect 
by  itself  a  sensible  disturbance  of  the  ether  or  production  of  light  taking  place  only 
where  a  number  of  them  act  together,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  medium,  along  the 
plane  suiface  ad,  and  in  the  second  along  af\  i^nd  straight  lines  ar,  hr\  aq,  hq\  &c., 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  these  sxurfaces  from  the  several  points  between  a  and  5,  will 
give  the  direction  of  the  refiected  and  transmitted  rays. 

In  the  first  medium,  the  triangles  abe,  abd  being  equal  in  every  respect,  the  angle 
ahd  or  the  angle  bac^  that  is  to  say,  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  make  equal  angles 
with  the  reflecting  surface,  and  therefore  also  with  the  normal  "Pa.  The  aimles  which 
these  rays  make  with  the  normal  are  called  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflec- 
tio  n  respectively. 

The  symmetry  of  the  figure  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  «'.«.  the  plane 
passing  through  the  incident  ray  and  the  normal,  shows  also  that  the  reflected  ray  is 
contained  in  the  plane  of  incidence. 

The  ray  which  passes  on  into  the  second  medium  is  also  contained  in  the  plane  of 
incidence,  but  is  bent  or  refracted  out  of  its  previous  direction,  and  does  not  make 
the  same  angle  with  the  normal  as  the  incident  ray  does.  The  angle  of  incidence 
Tas^mi  IB  equal  to  the  angle  cba,  and  the  angle  of  refraction  "Faq  b  r  is  equal  to  bqf; 
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«nd  tlie  right-angled  triaogles  abc,  abf  give  ae^^absini;  and  bfamab  sin  r ;  therefore, 

Fiff,  655. 


sin  i:  tanr  ^  ac:  bf.    Bat  the  spaoetf  ac,  hf  titeyersed  by  the  ray  in  the  same  tune, 
are  to  one  another  as  the  yelocities  t;  1/  of  light  in  the  two  media:  hence 


Bin  t 

sinr 


That  is  to  say,  the  nnee  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  are  to  one  another  in 
a  constant  ration  namdy^  that  of  the  velocities  of  light  in  the  two  media*  This  ratio, 
which  is  also  that  of  Uie  lengths  of  the  waves  X  :  A.'  in  the  two  media,  is  called  the 
index  of  refraction,  sbsolute  or  relative,  according  as  the  ray  passes  from  a  racuum 
into  a  ponderable  medinm^  or  from  one  ponderable  medium  to  another.  The  absolute 
index  of  refraction  of  a  mediom,  usually  denoted  by  the  letter  /i,  is  the  reciprocal  of 
the  Telocity  of  light  in  that  medium  referred  to  the  velocity  in  a  vacuum  as  unity ; 
it  is  always  greater  than  1.  If  /«,  /i'  are  the  absolute  indices  of  two  contiguous  media, 
say  water  and  glass,  the  deflection  of  a  ray  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other  will  be 
determined  by  the  equation  gj^  ^ 


^     M 


smr 


/I 


which  likewue  holds  good  if  /«,  /u'  are  the  indices  cf  refraction  of  the  Aiy  in  passing 
from  any  one  medium,  as  air,  into  two  others,  as  wate^  and  ^lass. 

When  /i  is  greater  than  /i',  that  is  to  say,  when  the  velocity  of  transmission,  or  the 
length  of  the  wave  is  lees  in  the  second  medium  than  in  the  first,  the  ray  is  refracted 
towards  the  normal ;  when  fi  is  less  than  fi',  it  is  refracted  from  the  normaL 

In  the  latter  case,  the  angle  of  incidence  may  be  such  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
refraction  would  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  1 ;  under  such  circumstances,  the  ray  does 
not  pass  into  the  second  medium  at  all,  but  undergoes  total  reflection  into  the  first 
The  value  of  the  limiting  angle,  d^  at  which  refraotion  cesses  to  take  place,  is  given  by  the 

equation,  sin  9  »>  A  sin  90^  «■  -,. 

Limitaiion  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  rags, — ^The  preceding  explanations  show 
that  there  must  be  reflection  and  refraction  in  the  directions  above  determined,  but 
they  do  not  show  why  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays  are  confined  to  these  directions ; 
for  as  each  point  on  the  surface  ab  (Jig.  655)  is  a  centre  of  disturbanoe,  from  which 
waves  spread  out  in  hemispheres,  it  would  seem  as  if  rays  should  be  reflected  and 
transmitted  in  all  directions.  And  such  is  in  fact  the  case ;  only,  as  Fresnel  has  shown, 
all  the  rays  oblique  to  the  reflected  and  rtfracted  beams  rabr\  qabq\  destroy  one  another 
by  their  mtUutU  interference. 

Suppose  an^  en'  {fy.  654)  to  be  two  parallel  refracted  rays,  very  close  together,  but 
not  in  the  direction  ctetermmed  by  the  law  of  the  sines.   Di^wm  and  a0  perpendicular 
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to  sa  and  en';  then  a  Tibratum  of  the  my  $a,  in  reaching  the  toifiuse  ah,  will  ha,r9 
trayelled  over  a  space  greater  by  cut  than  the  corresponding  vibration  of  the  ray  te ; 
but  when  the  two  arrive  at  the  snrfEuse  a0  of  the  r^scted  wave,  te  will  have  moved 
over  a  space  which,  expressed  in  wave-lengths,  is  greater,  by  fi .  efi^-aOf  than  that 
passed  over  by  so.  Let  t  be  the  angle  of  incidence,  aea,  and  p  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion, ea$,  of  the  ray  an.    Then  the  right-angled  triangles  efia,  eaa  give  e$  =  ae.sta  p; 

aa^ae.tini;  therefore  Ai . e/9  —  aa  »  im  (/k. sin  p  —  nn  t) :  and  ae  «— ^— : — ~  ."  .. 

v~         r  /»  /i.smp  — sint 

Now  the  rays  an,  en'  will  destroy  one  another  by  interference  when  the  difference 

II .  e/3 -oa  «  Jx ;  therefore,  when  ae  «■  — 7—^ 7-^^    This  shows  that  ae  is  smaller, 

/ismp-Bint  gjjj,. 

or  the  interfering  rays  are  closer  together,  the  more  the  ratio  -; —  differs  from  fi ;  but 

when  it  is  equal  to  /a,  that  is,  when  the  refracted  ray  is  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  law  of  the  sines,  ae  becomes  infinite,  and  therefore  there  is  no  interference. 

A  precisely  similar  constractLon  and  demonstration,  applied  to  the  reflected  rays 
an",  an'"  (Jiff,  655)^  shows  that  the  oontignons  reflected  rays  destroy  each  other  in  all 

Fiff.  666. 


cases  excepting  when  sin  p  a  sin  t,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  reflected  and  incident  rays 
make  eqiuQ  angles  with  the  normal.  If,  however,  the  point  a  is  very  dose  to  the  left- 
hand  edge  of  the  mirror,  the  reflected  ray  en'  will  not  exist,  and  an  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed. Hence  if  the  mirror  is  very  narrow,  the  rays  reflected  obliqaely  to  the  beam 
rabr'  are  not  completely  destroyed,  and  the  reflected  beam  becomes  divergent.  Fresnel 
verified  this  theoretical  deduction  by  blackf^ing  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  witJi  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  narrow  triangular  space.  The  beam  of  light  reflected  from  this  space 
was  broadest  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  reflecting  suiface,  so  that  the  image  which  it 
formed  on  a  screen  was  a  triangle  with  truncated  summit,  in  a  position  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  reflecting  triangle. 

The  reflected  and  refracted  beams  are  always  less  bright  than  the  incident  beam. 
In  fact,  they  would  be  together  equal  in  intensity  to  the  incident  beam,  were  it  not 
that  part  of  the  light  is  scattered  in  all  directions,  by  reflection  from  minute  irregu- 
larities on  the  surface  of  the  medium ;  and  secondly,  that  a  portion  of  it,  often  veiy 
considerabfe,  is  apparently  lost  by  absorption.  This  process  doubtless  consists  in 
a  communication  of  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  ether  to  the  particles  of  the  pon- 
derable body  itself,  the  particles  thus  set  in  motion  again  acting  as  centres  of  vibra- 
tion, and  excitingfresh  undulations  in  the  surrounding  ether,  thereby  rendering  the 
body  visible.  The  vibrations  excited  in  the  particles  of  a  ponderable  body  l^  the 
movements  of  the  ether  likewise  produce  numerous  changes  in  the  state  of  me  body 
itself,  raising  its  temperature,  and  setting  up  certain  chemical  actions  within  it^  whiw 
will  be  afterwards  more  frilly  considered.  It  is  true  that  the  ether  transmits  vibratory 
novements  which  render  hodies  hot,  and  others  which  determine  chemical  changes 
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Uut  is  to  sa^,  excite  in  tha  molecoleB  of  tbe  body,  vibration!  vhich  resolt  in  themue 
and  chemical  chaageo,  and  do  not  again  eidte  luminiiprona  wsth  in  the  ether.  In 
othei'  words,  a  certaiti  omonut  of  light  ia  lost  in  producing  heat  and  dtemical  change. 
la  pataing  throiuh  a  transparent  medium,  each  as  glass  Or  irat«r,  with  polished  sur- 
face, and  Tsiy  litUe  colonr,  the  unonnt  of  light  lost  b;  absorption  is  but  small ;  coloured  - 
media  traiianut  certain  rays  and  reflect  of  absorb  others.  Wben  light  falls  on  tbe 
snr^ce  of  an  ocaque  body,  such  as  a  metal,  the  path  of  lbs  retracted  ra;  cannot  be  fol< 
lowed,  inasmuch  as  itiscompletelyabeorbedbjaneztremeljthiii  stratum  of  the  surEsM. 

The  general  laws  of  reflection  and  rcfrftctioa  having  been  estahtiBhed,  the  application 
of  them  to  detetmine  tbe  path  of  a  i«flectad  or  refracted  ray  ander  any  given  circnm- 
stancea  is  a  problem  of  pure  geonetrj',  into  which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  in  this 
article,  i^irthm  than  to  speak  of  re&aetion  throo^  prisms,  wMch  is  of  spedal  import- 
ance in  the  determination  of  indices  of  reiraction. 

A  prism,  in  optical  languaee,  is  a  transparent  medimn,  bounded  by  plane  surfaces, 
not  parallel  to  one  anotber.  The  edge  in  which  these  surfaces  meet^  or  would  meet,  if 
produced,  is  called  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism.  Solid  prisms  for  optical  use 
are  generally  made  either  of  glass  or  of  rock-crystal,  aodwith  triangular  sectioD.  Such 
a  ffftsm  has  three  refracting  angles,  which  may  be  either  equal  or  uoeqnaL  The  face 
of  a  triangular  prism  opposite  the  re&acting  angle  is  called  the  base.  Liquid  prisma 
are  made  by  inclosing  a  transparent  liquid  in  a  wedge-shaped  glass,  baving  its  in- 
dined  sides  formed  of  plate  glasa.  One  of  the  sides  may  be  made  to  move  on  ahinge 
BO  as  to  vary  the  refracting  angle. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light  through  a  prism.  If  BiCO^.  6S6)bs 
a  prism  of  glass  or  any  transparent  material  of  greater  refracting  power  than  the  sur- 
mundiiig  medinin,  a  ray 

SI,    ent«rii^   at   I,   and  F^.  660. 

making  an  angle  i  witll 
the  normal,  KIF,  will  be 
refracted  within  the  prism 
in  the  direction  IE,  mak- 
ing with  the  normal  an 
angle  r  lees  than  t.  This 
ny  emerging  at  E,  will 
tnss  on  in  the  direction 
ER,  making  with  the  nor-  < 
aal  to  the  &ce  AC,  an 
angle  e  greater  than  the 
angle  r'  which  IE  makes 
with  the  same  normaL 
Tbe  final  result  is  to  bend 


the  base  of  the  prism ;  accordingly  an  eye  placed  at  H  will  see  an  object  S  in  tbe 
direction  REl,  as  if  it  had  been  moved  npirards  towards  the  snmmit  of  the  prism. 
The  angle  Sol  ^  D  contained  between  tbe  incident  and  emei^^nt  rays  is  called  the 
angle  of  deviation.  It  ia  evidently  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  SJigles  lEo,  EIo;  that 
is,!)  —  !— r+e  —  y.  But  the  triangle  lEF  shows  that  r  +  K  -  IFn,  the  angle 
contained  between  the  two  normals,  and  therefore  to  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  o. 
The  deviation  is  therefore  given  by  the  formula : 

D  ~i  +  e  -  a. 
For  a  given  angle  of  incidence  t,  it  increflses  with  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism : 
for  suppose  a  to  bo  increased  by  S,  then  sines  r  is  conalant,  and  r  -l-  r'  =  a,  r'  must 
also  increase  by  t,  and  therefore  s  by  ftl,  >i  being  greater  than  1 ;  that  is  to  say,  e  in- 
creases more  than  a,  and  conseqaenUy  S  increases. 

When  the  refractiag  angle  is  constant,  the  deviation  varies  with  the  angle  of 
incidence,  and  attains  a  mtnimiim  value  when  the  incident  and  emergent  rays  muhe 
equal  angles  with  the  refracting  surfaces.  To  show,  in  tha  first  place,  Ihit  this  latter 
condition  is  possible,  suppose  that  an  incident  ray  coinciding  with  the  normal  NI  (Jig, 
867),  is  gradually  inclined  into  the  position  SI ;  tbe  angle  r,  which  is  at  first  equal  to 
0°,  will  also  increase  continually,  and  therefore  r'  must  diminish,  since  r  +  r  —a; 
~  -eoyer,  since  a  must  be  less  than  IHO",  and  r  may  increBSe  to  9(1°,  the  incident  ray 
st  eventoally  come  into  a  position  in  which  r  ~  K,  and  therefore  t 

lowletSIandE""     -      -   --'■'-■-    ----.---'-- 

udsapposethatSI: 
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Bud  ihveton  r'  mnit  inerease  by  the  Mme  qnaDtit; ;  t  will  UumAm  sbainaeMe,  and 

become  grestai  than  i     Bat  515— - -; — ;;  Mid  iince  ain  *  and  mn  r' aw  greater  than 

Rn  »  and  am  r  the  djflbwnce  between  sin  e  and  an  r"  mnst  be  great^  tbanj  that 

between  nn  t  and  am  I* ;  a  /or- 

Fig  657.  tiori,  theraftne,  the  aoglea  t  and 

~  r'murt  differ  more  thwi  iandr. 

The   an^e  e  has  therafbra  iu- 

creawd  mare  than  i  has  dimi- 

tushed,   and   consequentlj   the 

deviation,  O  —  t  +  «  —  a,  mnit 

also  have  inereaaed.   In  a  simi- 

lar  yraj,  it  maj  be  shown  that  if 

the  incideat  mj  enters  below  81, 

the  increase  of  i  will  be  greater 

than  the  dimination  of  ;.    The 

deriation  ia  therefore  iocreawd 

4>jj    by  ahiAing  the  raj  31  eitlier  way 

1    gl    bom  ita  position,  that  is  lo  Bay, 

"^  thtdevialionUamiiMitimwliai 

the  incident  and  emergent  rayt 

an  equally  indintd  to  tie  ntrfaete  of  the  priem,  or  to  lie  normaU. 

In  this  caie,  the  expression  foe  the  deviatioii  becomes  D  —  ii  —  a,  whid  gives  i  = 
^-i — lalso.rineorandr'aroeinBl,  wehaver-  —  :  hence  abo: 
sin  >        ma\(a  +  D) 
""^ —  "   — Bin  In"     ' 
Mst  expression  which  gii^^  the  index  of  reftatrtion  of  the  medinta  forouag  the  ptism,  as 
a  ftinction  of  the  refracting  angle  of  the  priam  and  the  angle  of  mioimnin  oerialion. 
This  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  detenniDing  indices  of  refiactiOD. 

Meaeurement  of  the  Index  of  Bcfraction  of  Solide  and  Liqvidt.—  \.  To  measnre  the 
angle  of  the  prism:  the  prism  ABC  (^.  668)  is  fixed  in  SEch  a  manner  that  ita  wlges 
maj  be  perpendicnlar  tn  the  divided  circle  of  a 
thcodolitfl  0 ;  and  a  maA  S,  placed  at  anch  a  dia- 
toDCe  that  the  rays  proceemog  from  it  may  be 
regarded  la  parallel,  ih  (iewed  through  the  tele- 
scope, first  by  reflection  from  AB,  tbea  din^y, 
and  the  angle  ^oi=.d  is  meaaored.  The  theo- 
dolite is  Chen  moved  to  o',  and  the  same  mark  is 
viewed  dirertlj  and  by  reflection  from  AC,  and 
theang^eS'"oi'<if  is  measored.  Half  the  som  of 
these  two  angles  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  A. 
To  show  this,  draw  AD  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  iueident  rays,  and  dmding  the  angle  A  into 
two  parts,  a  and  B.  Tben  ■  -  S'iA  -  oiB,  and 
therefore  2a  =.  180°-  Sio.  But  Set  ^  i^  ^^  180° 
—  S'io ;  therefore  d  -  2b.  In  like  manner  it  ma; 
be  shown  that  i^2B;  conset^uently  a  -t^  ^  = 
A  =  jKrf+<0- 

2.  To  measure  the  minimam   deviabon,   the 

priam  is  fixed  on  a  support  capable  of  turning 

a  vertical  axis.     A  vety  distant  mark  m  Ifig.  669)  ia  viewed  with  the  theodolite  o. 

It  directly  in  the  direction  om,  then  throng  the  prism  in  the  direction  on' ;  and 


Fig.  668. 


Ffg.  669. 


the  prism  is  tnroed  ronnd  till 
the  angle  mom'between  these 
two  directiona  is  reduced  U> 
its  smallFflt  possible  magni- 
tude. The  angle  so  detw^ 
mined  is  the  angle  of  mini- 
mum deviation,  provided  the 
mark  ia  so  distant  that  the 
rays  proceeding  from  it  may 
be  regarded  as  paralleL  A 
distant  lightning-conductcR' 
forms  a  veiy  good  marii  for 
the  purpose  in  the  day-hgbt ; 
a  slit  in  tbe  shutter  of  a  datk  room,  provided  the  room  be  lai^,  may  also  be  med. 
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Observations  are  made  by  artificial  lights  with  a  lamp  suiroonded  by  a  jacket  of  tin 
plate  having  a  vertical  alit. 

In  this  last  case,  the  mark  is  seldom  far  enough  off  to  allow  the  divergence  of  the 
rays  to  be  neglected.  Let  a  be  the  angle  of  divergence,  and  o  the  angle  mom".  The 
triangle  mco  gives, 

180®   =  a  +  o  +  (180O-«i*<w»)   »   a  +  o  -f  180<>  -  (2t  -  a). 

This  gives  t  »  i(a  -i-  o  +  a]^  and  therefore 

sin  Ha  +  o  •¥  a) 
sin^ 

The  angle  a  may  be  measured  by  transporting  the  theodolite  to  m.  Bat  as  a  is  very 
smally  it  is  generally  considered  sufficient  to  measure  the  length  of  the  perpendicular 

nP  and  the  distance  niP,  by  stretching  a  cord  from  otom;  then  tan  a  «  -p. 

Ayery  convenient  method  of  obtaining  parallel  rays  is  by  the  use  of  the  colli- 
mator, an  instrument  consisting  of  a  telescope-tube  blackened  inside,  and  having  two 
wires,  one  vertical,  the  other  horizontal,  fixed  within  it,  and  crossing  in  its  axis.  When 
the  tube  is  directed  towards  a  window,  the  wires,  being  iUimiinated  by  a  beam  of 
parallel  rays,  form  a  shadow  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  object  placed  at  an  infinite 
distance.  If  a  convex  lens  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  cross-wires  in  its 
principal  focus,  the  collimator  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  for  observations  with 
artificial  light :  for  when  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  directed  towards  a  lamp,  the  rays 
crossing  each  other  at  the  intersection  of  the  wires  will  issue  parallel  after  passing 
through  the  lens,  and  will  therefore  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  another  telescope  just 
like  those  proceeding  from  a  celestial  object. 

In  all  observations  of  indices  of  refraction,  it  is  necessary  to  specify'  the  colour  of 
the  light  to  which  the  observation  refers.  Solar  light,  and  lamp,  candle,  or  gas  light 
are  in  fact  of  composite  nature,  and  separable  by  refraction  mto  coloured  rays  of 
unequal  refrangibility;  consequently,  anviine  of  light  viewed  through  a  prism  appears 
widened  and  fringed  with  bands  of  colour  parallel  to  its  edges.  It  is  usual  to  make 
the  observations  on  the  yellow  rays,  which  are  situated  towards  the  middle  of  the 
coloured  image,  or  spectrum,  and  possess  the  greatest  brightness.  But  as  each  colour 
occupies  a  certain  breadth  in  the  spectrum,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  several  colours 
are  not  very  well  defined,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  two  observations  made  on 
the  same  colour  will  refer  to  exactly  the  same  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  difficulty 
thence  arising  is  however  completely  removed  by  the  observation  of  certain  fine  dark 
lines,  discovered  by  Fraunhofer,  in  the  solar  spectrum  (p.  620),  which  are  parallel  to 
Hie  lines  of  separation  of  the  different  colours,  and  are  always  disposed  in  the  same 
manner  in  eadi  colour,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  prism.  The  spectra  of 
flames  and  of  the  electric  light  exhibit  bright  bands,  likewise  of  fixed  position  for 
each  particular  source  of  light. 

A  very  shaiply  defined  mark  may  be  obtained  without  recourse  to  the  fixed 
lines,  by  replacing  the  vertical  wire  of  the  collimator  with  a  sewing  needle.  The 
coloured  bands  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  needle  overlap  one  another  towards  the 
point,  forming  a  well-defined  line  of  separation  between  two  very  distinct  colours,  a 
Dluish-green  and  a  deep  rose  tint.    (H.  I)  eville.) 

Determination  of  Refractive  Indices  by  Interference. — The  displacement  of  the 
fringes  in  Fresnel's  experiment  (p.  600)  furnishes  a  very  delicate  method  of  determining 
indices  of  refraction.  A  thin  film  of  the  transparent  substance  being  placed  before  one  of 
the  mirrors  {fa,  645),  so  as  to  intercept  part  of  the  pencil  of  rays  refiected  from  it,  the 
number  of  ranks  through  which  the  central  fringe  is  displaced  is  observed.  Let  B  be 
this  number,  e  the  thicuiess  of  the  film,  m  and  m  the  number  of  wave-lengths,  X  and  A', 
included  within  the  thickness  e  of  the  air  and  the  transparent  film :  then 

,  ,      ,         m         X         V 
«  a  7»X  IB  mX  ;  whence  —   =--»-■»  /4. 

But,  since  the  central  band  is  displaced  through  R  ranks,  we  have  also  m'  ^  m  +  "R, 
each  additional  wave-length  in  the  film  displacing  the  central  band  one  rank  further. 
Consequently, 

m'         m  •^  R         e  +  Rx 
^  '^  m    ^        m        ^         e      * 

a  formula  which  gives  ihe  index  of  refraction  in  terms  of  the  thickness  of  the  film  and 
the  wave-length. 
This  method  is  especially  applicable  to  gases  and  vapours  (p.  618). 
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Detertnination  of  tks  Index  of  Befraetum  of  lAqwids, — 1.  By  the  method  of  Ua»t 
deviation.  The  liquid  \b  isdosed  in  a  wedge-shaped  Teaael,  of  which  fig.  660  represents 
a  transrerse  section.  The  sides  are  formed  of  thin  plate-glass,  and  it  is  essential  to 
the  accoracy  of  the  observations  that  the  two  faces  of  each  of  these  plates 
Fig.  660.  should  be  parallel  As,  howeyer,  this  condition  is  seldom  completely  ful- 
filled, it  is  necessaiy  to  measure  the  deviation  produced  by  the  prism 
when  empty,  previous  to  making  the  observation  with  the  liquid  to  be 
examined  The  first  deviation  is  then  to  be  deducted  from,  or  added  to 
the  second,  according  as  it  is  in  the  same  or  in  the  contzaiy  direction. 
As  liquids  are  very  expansible  by  heat,  their  indices  of  refraction  may 
be  sensibly  afiected,  even  by  variations  of  temperature  not  exceeding  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  the  observations  at  a  constant 
temperature,  to  agitate  the  liquid  briskly  before  making  the  observation,  and  to  avoid 
using  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which  might  heat  it  unequally  in  passing  through  it. 

2.  By  total  reflection, — ^This  method  is  especially  applicable  to  very  small  quantities 
of  Uqmd ;  also  to  imperfectly  transparent  liquids  and  pasty  substances,  such  as  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  A  smaU  drop  of  the  liquid  is  attached  to  the  lower  siirface 
of  a  right-angled  prism  BAL  {fig,  660),  resting  on  a  horizontal  rule  LL,  in  whidi  a 

hole  o  is  made  to  receive  the  drop.  The  prism 
must  be  formed  of  a  substance  of  known  refrac- 
tive index,  greater  than  that  of  the  liquid.  The 
drop  of  liquid  is  viewed  through  the  prism  by 
means  of  a  small  telescope  I,  turning  on  the 
centre  of  a  graduated  circle  which  slides  up  and 
down  a  yertical  rule  L^,  fixed  to  the  table.  The 
telescope  is  at  first  fixed  at  such  a  height,  that 
objects  below  the  drop  are  seen  through  it ;  but 
on  gradually  lowering  the  divided  cirde,  the 
angle  Ion  continually  increases,  and  at  last  the 
rays  coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  prism 
at  m  fue  totally  refiected  at  o.  The  telescope 
is  then  fixed,  and  the  angle  a  is  observed.     The  angle  fiol  is  then  equal  to  tne 

the  limiting  angle  B,  and  sin  6  ■-  ~ ,  /i  being  the  refractiye  index  of  the  prism,  and  fC 

that  of  the  liquid.    Kow  the  angle  $  ■■  90^  —  r ;  therefore  sint«cosaB^Binr>K 

— ^,  and  sin  0  o  -Vm'— cos'a«=  -  ;  therefore 
M  M  M 


Fig.  661. . 


IioobO;  hence  cos  9 


fjL   oi   v'fi'  —  cos*a. 


Fig.  662, 


^ — 


Wollastop  devised  a  modification  of  this  method  by  which  the  refractive  index  msy  be 

deten9ined  without  calculation  (see  Millei^s  Ele- 
ments of  Chemistty,  3rd  ed.  i.  166;  and  Daguin, 
Traits  de  Physique,  2"*  ed.  iv.  160).  The  slight 
trouble  of  <»lculation  from  the  preceding  for- 
mula is  not,  however,  a  serious  objection  to 
the  method.  A  more  important  objection 
arises  from  the  difficulty  of  Qiakin^  the  prism 
exactly  rectangular.  To  obviate  this  difiScult^^ 
^i(alus  uses  an  acute-angled  prism  {fig.  662),  the 
anele  b  of  which  is  known.  The  observation 
being  made  as  above  described,  we  have,   aa 

before,  /9  ■>  00^  —  a  and  sin  9  «  ~.     Let  the 

normal  In  be  produced  to  meet  the  normal  fin' 
in  n ;  then  the  angle  n  is  equal  to  the  angle  b  of  the  prism,  and  the  triangle  Ino 

gives  0  ->  r  +  6 ;  whence  sin  6  —  -   <«  sinX^*  -t-  6)a>sinrcoe6'ksin6cosr.    But 

/bi  sin  r  a  sin  i;  and  the  triangle  In'n  gives  n'ln  ■>  t  +  ^  ■■  90^  —  6;    whence 
I  »  90^  -  (5  +  fi):  therefore 

sin  r  a  -  cos  (5  +  /3) ; 

1    ? 

and  cos  r  •  -  ^ia*  —  oofi\b  +  ^), 

This  givesi     ^.  ^  ^^^^  -  cos  (6  +  ^)  cos  6  +  sin  ftV/i«  -  cos*  (6  + /5). 

This  method  may  also  be  applied  to  solids.    Soft  bodies  like  wax,  or  gelatinous 
oiganie  bodies  may  be  at  once  attached  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  prism.    Hard 
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Iradiea  may  be  attached  by  meana  of  a  liquid  of  greaUr  r^fraotmg  power  than  the 
prism :  the  total  reflection  will  then  take  place  just  as  if  the  solid  wore  immediately 
attached. 

The  same  method  also  gives  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  prism  itself  the  observa- 
tion being  made  without  applying  any  liquid  to  the  lower  face.  In  this  case^  since  the 
medium  below  the  prism  is  air,  we  have  ia  ■■  1,  and  the  formula  gives 


-J — ?  Vl  •»-  cos'  (6  +  3)  —  2cos  6  cos  (6  +  ff). 


The  following  tables  contain  the  indices  of  refraction  of  sevenl  solids  and  liquids, 
determined  by  the  preceding  methods.  They  all  relate  to  the  yellow  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  excepting  those  of  Wollaston,  which  relate  to  the  extreme  red: 


Indices  ofRrfraction  of  Solids, 


Nam«  of  folMUUAM. 


Ghromate     of( 

lead    .         ( 
Diamond 
Phosphorus 
Glass  of  anti-> 

mony  .      .  \ 
Sulphur    (na-  \ 

tive)    .         { 
Zvcon     • 
Borate  of  lead . 
Carbonate    of) 

lead     .        { 
Buby 
Felspar  . 
Tourmalin 
Topaz,  colour- 1 

less      •        ) 
Beryl      . 
Tortoise-shell 
Bmerald . 
Flint  glass 
Rock-ciystal 
Rock-salt 
Apophyllite 
Colophony 


Index  of 
refraction. 


2-50  to  2-97 


2-47  to  2-76|Br 
2-224 

2-216 

2116 

1-96 
1-866 

1-81  to  208 


1-57 
1 
1 
1 
1 


779 
764 
668 

610 

598 

591 

686 

tol- 

647 

546 

643 

643 


58 


Qbierver. 


Brewster. 


.;  Bochon. 
Brewster. 


n 


n 


Wollaston. 
HerscheL 

Brewster. 

» 

Biot 
Brewster. 

n 

Br."w. 

Wollaston. 

Nowton. 

Brewster. 
Wollaston. 


Nane  of  tubetance. 


Sugar 

Phosphoric  add 

Sulphate  of  copper 

Canada  balsam 

Citric  add  . 

Crown  glass 

Nitre  .  . 

Plate-glass  • 

Spermaceti . 

drown  glass 

Sulphate  of  po-? 
tassium   .        > 

Ferrous  sulphate . 

Tallow;  wax 

Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesium   . 

Iceland  spar 

Obsidian 

Gum  . 

Borax 

Alum . 

Fluorspar 

Ice 

Tabasheer 


1 


Index  of 
refkaction. 


1-535 

1-634 
1-631  to  1-552 

1-532 

1-527 
1-625  to  1-634 

1-514 
1-514  to  1-642 

1-508 

1-500 

1-600 

1-494 
1-492 

1-488 

1-654 
1-488 
1-476 
1-476 
1-467 
1-436 
1-310 
11116 


Obierrar. 


Wollaston. 
Brewster. 


If 


Young. 
Brewster. 


»i 

99 


»» 


Young. 
Wollaston. 

Brewster. 


ri 

Young. 

Brewster. 

Mains. 

Brewster. 

Newton. 

Brewster. 

WoUaston. 

Brewster. 

Wollaston. 

Brewster. 


Indices  of  Bef  taction  of  Liquids, 


Nana  of  liquid. 

Index 

of  re* 

flracUon. 

Obeerrar. 

Name  of  liquid. 

Index 
of  re- 
fraction. 

Obfarrer. 

Sulphide  of  carbon . 
Oil  of  cassia  . 
Bitter  almond  oil    . 
Nut-oil  . 
Linseed-oil     . 
Oil  of  naphtha 

Bape-oil 

Olive-oil 

Oil  of  turpentine     . 
Oil  of  almonds 
Oil  of  lavender 
Sulphuric  acid  (spe- ) 

ciilc  gravity  1;7)  [ 
Nitric  acid  (specific  \ 

gravity  1-48)       J 

1-678 
1-031 
1603 
1-600 
1-485 
1-476 

1-476 

1-470 
1-47Q 
1-469 
1-467 

1-429 
1-410 

Brewster. 

Young. 

Brewster. 

>* 
Wollaston. 

Young. 

(Brewster; 

\  Young. 

Brewster. 

Wollaston. 

»» 
Brewster. 

Newton. 

(  Young; 
}  Wollaston. 

Solution  of  potash' 
(spedfic  gravity  ■ 
1-410). 

Hydrochloric   add) 
(concentrated)     \ 

Sea-salt  (saturated) 

Alcohol  (rectified) . 

Ether     . 

Alum;  saturated    • 

Human  blood 

White  of  egg . 

Vinegar,  distilled   . 

Saliva    • 

Water    . 

1-406 

1-410 
1-576 

i-a72 

1-358 
1-366 
1-354 
1-351 
1-372 
1-339 

1-336 

Fraunhofer. 

Biot 

Herschel. 

WoUaston. 

HerscheL 

Youn^. 

Enler,  lun. 

Herschel. 

Young. 

Wollaston ; 

Brewster. 
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The  indices  of  lefraction  nesigned  to  the  same  sabstanoe  by  diffeireiit  obserrvn  often 
exhibit  considerable  diversities,  arising  partly  from  imperfedion  of  method,  but  espe- 
ciftUy  from  want  of  chemical  or  physical  identity  in  the  substances  examined. 

A  comparison  of  the  indices  of  refraction  of  different  substances  leads  \o  bat  few 
general  conclusions.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  inflammable  substances  are 
strongly  refractive :  e,  g.,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  among  solids ;  oils  and  hydiocarbon» 
among  liquids ;  it  was  the  observation  of  this  fact  that  led  Newton  to  infer  that  the 
diamond  would  be  found  to  contain  an  inflammable  principle. 

Generally  speakings  the  refracting  power  of  any  one  substance  increases  with  its  den- 
sity ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  refracting  powers  of  different  substances  are 
proportional  to,  or  even  follow  in  the  same  order  as  their  densities.  Jamin  found,  by  a 
method  presently  to  be  noticed,  that  the  refracting  power  of  water  is  increased  by  com- 
pression. On  the  other  hand,  the  refructing  power  of  liquids  is  diminished  when  they 
are  expanded  by  heat.  Brewster  found  thai  the  index  of  refraction  of  common  ether, 
which,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  equal  to  1*358,  is  reduced  to  1*057  when  the  volume 
of  the  ether  is  tripled  by  heat.  Numerous  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made 
by  Dale  and  Gladstone  (Phil.  Trans.  1858;  Ann.  Ch^Phys.  [8]  Iviii.  117),  who 
operated  on  twelve  different  liquids  between  the  temperatures  of  3^  and  50',  using  the 
method  of  minimum  deviation.  The  prism  was  placed  horizontally  and  heated  by  a 
spirit-lamp  or  cooled  by  a  freesdng  mixture.  The  temperature  was  indicated  by  a 
thermometer  with  which  the  liquid  was  stirred.  The  following  table  contains  a  portion 
of  the  results  (see  also  page  625) ;  they  relate  to  the  line  I)  of  the  solar  i|»ectram, 
excepting  those  with  phosphorus,  which  relate  to  the  line  G : 


Tempera- 

Sulphide of 

Water. 

Ether. 

Alcohol, 

Methyl- 

Phoftpboms, 

Oil  of 

ture. 

cartion. 

absolute. 

alcohoL 

liquid. 

CaMia. 

(P 

1-6442 

1-3330 

10 

1-6346 

1-3327 

1-3592 

1-3658 

1-3379 

20 

1-6261 

1-3320 

1-3545 

1-3615 

30 

1-6182 

1-3309 

1-3495 

1-3578 

tt         ft 

2-0741 

40 

1-6103 

1-3297 

.     . 

1-8536 

1-3297 

2-0677 

1-5796 

50 

•         « 

1-3280 

•     • 

1-3491 

«       .  • 

2-0603 

60 

ft         • 

1-3259 

•    • 

1-3437 

•        • 

20615       1-5690 

The  refractive  index  of  water  diminishes  continuously  between  —  1*3^  and  +  6'2^, 
the  direction  of  the  variation  not  changing  in  the  passage  through  the  point  of  maximum 
density.    (Arago.    Jamin.    Dale  and  Gladstone.) 

In  the  passage  of  a  body  frpm  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  the  refractive  index 
sometimes  diminishes,  as  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acCi^  wax,  and  taUoto.  Sometimes 
it  increases,  as  with  water  and  borax;  sometimes  again  it  does  not  change  perceptibly, 
as  is  the  case  with  sugar. 

H.  Deville  (Ann.,Ch.  Phys.  [3]  v.  129)  has  measured  th^  index  of  refraction  of 
alcoholf  wood-spirit,  and  acetic  acid,  mixed  with  water  in  different  proportions.  These 
substances  exhibit  the  greatest  degree  of  contraction,  or  of  density,  when  united  with  §  at. 
water  (c.^.,  2C*H*0.3H'0).  It  is  also  with  this  proportion  of  water  that  wood-spirit 
and  acetic  acid  exhibit  the  highe^  degree  of  refractive  power,  whereas  with  alcohol 
this  is  the  case  when  it  contains  ^  at.  water  (2C*H«0.H«0),  At  16«>  the-refractive  in- 
dex of  absolute  alcohol  is  1-8663  ;  that  of  2C«H*0.H«0  is  1-3662;  that  of  anhydrous 
methylic  alcohol,  CH<0,  is  1-3368;  of  2CH<0.3H«0,  13462;  that  of  anhydrous 
acetic  acid,  C*H»0*,  is  1-3763  ;  and  of  2C<HH>«.3H*0,  1-3781. 

Index  of  Refraction  of  Gases,  Refractive  Power.  Biot  and  Arago  determined 
the  refractive  ipdex  of  atmospheric  air,  by  the  method  of  minimum  deviation,  using  a. 
hollow  glass  prism,  called  a  Bordds  prism,  consisting  of  a  glass  tube  (^.  663)  4  or  5 
centimetres  in  diameter,  and  having  its  ends  a,  b  cut  in  a  slanting  direction  and  closed 
with  very  thin  plates  of  parallel  glass.  The  prism  was  mounted,  witJi  its  refracting  angle 
vertical,  on  a  brass  tube  connected  with  a  stop-cock  and  screwed  on  to  the  plate  of  an 
air-pump.  The  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tube  was  measured  by  connecting  it  with  a 
siphon-gauge.  The  tube  having  been  exhausted,  filled  with  dry  air  several  times,  and 
again  exhausted,  observations  were  made  with  it  similar  to  those  described  at  p.  612; 
with  this  exception  however,  that  as  the  refracting  power  of  the  exhausted  prism  was 
less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  the  maximum,  instead  of  the  minimwn.  deviation 
was  observed.  The  deviations  being  extremely  small,  the  thickness  of  the  prism  pre- 
vented the  mark  from  being  yiewed,  directly.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  after  the  inaric 
had  been  Wowed  through  the  prism  represented  in  section  at  AB,  and  the  maximum 
deviation  of  the  ray  me  to  observed,  the  prism  was  moved  half  round  into  the  position 
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Fig.  663. 


i  ! 


A'B',  and  the  same  mark  again  observed.  The  image  fn  was  thereby  thrown  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ray  no  proceeding  directly  from  the  object,  so  that  the  angle  ioi 
was  eonal  to  twice  the  angle  not.  This  method  gave  for  the  index  of  refraction  of  air 
at  0^  0.  and  0*76  met.  barometric  pressure, 
referred  to  a  yacnnm  as  the  nnit,  the  num- 
ber 1-00294. 

In  like  manner,  the  indices  of  refraction 
of  other  gases  were  determined,  referred  to 
that  of  air  as  nnity. 

Now  on  measuring  in  this  manner  the 
refraction  produced  by  air  or  other  gases  at 
different  densities,  it  was  found  that,  at  pres- 
sures not  exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  quantity  fi'— 1,  which  is  called  the 
refractive  power,  is  proportional  to  the 
density  of  the  gas — ^in  other  words,  that 

^  7  >  which  maiy  be  called  the  specific 
d 

refractive  energy,  is  a  constant  quan-, 
tity.  The  law  was  not  verified  for  pressures 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficult  V  of  retaining  condensed 
gases  within  the  hollow  prism. 

Dulong  determined  the  refractive  powers  of  a  considerable  number  of  gases  and 
vapours  by  the  following  method,  founded  on  the  proportionality  of  the  refractive 
power  to  the  density.  A  distant  mark  is  observed  by  a  telescope  through  a  Borda's 
prisn^  filled  with  dry  air,  at  a  pressure  h.  The  prism  and  telescope  are  then  fixed, 
and  the  prism  is  filled  with  another  gas,  the  pressure  of  which  is  varied  till  the  image 
of  the  mark  again  coincides  with  the  wire  of  the  telescope.  The  refractive  index  of 
the  gas  under  the  pressure  A',  is  then  equal  to  that  of  the  air  under  the  pressure  h. 
If  then  iL  and  fi  are  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  gas  and  of  air  at  the  same  pressure 
h,  and  at  the  same  temperature^  we  have,  since  the  index  of  the  gas  under  the  pres- 
sure h'  is  equal  to  ju, 


whence  ii  is  easily  found. 


^i-^-li^t-l  „  h'.h\ 


Refraetive  power  of  Gases, 


• 

RerractWe  power. 

Index  of 
reft'action. 

Density. 

Nain«  of  gu. 

Compared 
with  that 

Exceta 

over  cal- 

Absolute. 

••2      t 

of  air. 

culation. 

A*'-l. 

Air 

1-000 

0-000689 

1-000294 

1-000 

Oxygen 

0*924 

0-000544 

1-000272 

1-106 

HvcLrogen    . 

0-470 

0000277 

1000138 

0-069 

Nitroffen     . 

1-020 

0-000601 

1000300 

0-971 

Chlorme 

2-623 

0-001645 

1-000772 

2-470 

Nitrous  oxide 

1-710 

+  b-2'28 

0-001007 

1000603 

1-520 

Nitric  oxide 

1-030 

+  0068 

0-000606 

1-000303 

1-039 

Hydrochloric  acid 

1-527 

+  0020 

0-000899 

1-000449 

1-247 

Carbonic  oxide    . 

1157 

•          • 

0-000(581 

1-000340 

1-957 

Carbonic  anhydride 

1-626 

-0-093 

0000899 

1-000449 

1-624 

Cyanogen    . 

2-832 

•         • 

0-001668 

1-000834 

1-806 

Ethylene     v 

2-302 

•         • 

0-001366. 

1-000678 

0-978 

Marsh  gas  . 

1-504 

•         • 

0000886 

1-000443 

0-565 

Chloride  of  ethyl 

3-720 

-0-099 

0-002191 

1-001096 

2*234 

Hydrocyanic  add 

1-631 

-0-130 

0-000903 

1-000461 

0-944 

Ammonia    • 

1-309 

+  0-093 

0-000771 

1000385 

0-596 

Phosgene    . 

3-936 

+  0-162 

0-002318 

1-001159 

3-442 

Sulphydric  acid  . 

2-187 

0001288 

1-000644 

1-191 

Sulphurous  anhydride . 

2-260 

0-001331 

1-000665 

2-234 

Ether. 

6-197 

0-003061 

1-900163 

2-680 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

6-110 

0003010 

1000150 

2-644 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen 

2-682 

0-001679 

1000789 

1-214 
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By  this  method  Dnlong  haB  shown:  1.  That  the  lefraotiTa  power  of  a  mixture  of 
gases  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  those  of  the  oonstitaent  gases  calculated  for  the  pressure 
to  which  each  gas  is  actually  subjected  in  the  mixture.  2.  That  the  refractiye  power  of 
a  compound  gas  is  not  equal  to  the  mean  of  those  of  the  component  gases,  but  is  some- 
times greater  and  sometimes  less.  The  third  column  of  the  following  table  exhibits  the 
differences  between  the  actual  re&actiye  powers  of  certain  compound  gases,  and  those 
which  would  be  obtained  by  adding  togeuier  the  refractive  powers  of  we  several  com- 
ponents, and  dividing  by  the  volume  of  the  compound  gas.  The  refractive  power  of 
atmospheric  air  is  found  to  be  exactly  the  mean  of  those  of  its  two  constituent  gases, 
a  fact  which  shows,  toother  with  others,  that  the  air  is  a  mixture,  and  not  a  com- 
pound of  oxygen  and  mtroeen. 

The  numbos  in  this  table  show  that  there  is  no  simple  relation  between  the  refrac- 
tive powers  of  different  gases  and  their  densities ;  nydrochloric  add  gas,  fat  ex- 
ample, has  a  lower  density,  but  much  higher  refractive  power  than  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, and  ether-vapour  has  about  the  same  density  as  chlorine^  but  double  the 
refractive  power. 

The  interferential  method,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  abeady  described^ 
is  very  well  adapted  to  the  measurement  of  the  refractive  indices  of  gases,  and  gives 
results  more  exact  than  those  of  the  preceding  methods.  Aiago  and  Fresnd  appied 
it  to  the  comparison  of  the  refractive  indices  of  moist  and  dry  air.  The  inteHerinff 
rays  were  made  to  pass  through  two  oopper  tubes,  each  a  metre  in  length,  and  closea 
at  the  ends  with  glass  plates  having  exactly  parallel  faces,  the  one  beins  filled  with 
moist  and  the  o^er  with  dry  air.  The  fringes  were  then  found  to  be  oisplaced  to 
the  amount  of  one  band  and  a  quarter  on  the  side  of  the  dry  tube,  showing  that  moist 
air  is  rather  lessxefractive  than  dry  air.  Precipitated  vapour  was  found  to  produce  a 
▼ery  slight  increase  in  the  refracting  power  of  the  air. 

An  improved  apparatus  for  experiments  of  this  kind  has  been  constructed  by 
J  am  in,  but  we  must  refer  for  the  description  of  it  to  his  memoir  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3], 
xlix.  382),  or  Da'guin's  TVaiU  de  Phyaiquet  iv.  402.  By  means  of  this  apparatus^ 
Jamin  has  shown  that  vapour  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  0^  and  at  0*76  met. 
barometric  pressure,  supposing  it  eould  exist  under  those  drcumstanoes^  would  have 
an  absolute  index  of  refraction  equal  to  1*00261,  which  is  less  than  that  of  air  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure.  The  refractive  power  of  aqueous  vapour  calculated 
by  the  formula  /i*-  1  is  therefore  -»  0*000^21. 

By  adding  to  the  refractive  index  of  dry  air  that  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  saturated 
state,  under  the  pressure  which  it  possesses  at  20°,  Jamin  finds  that  the  difference 
between  the  refractive  indices  of  irj  air  and  air  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  is 
only  0*000000726,  a  quantity  whim  is  too  small  to  produce  any  sensible  effects 
with  Borda's  prism,  and  may  be  safely  neglected  in  the  calculation  of  atmospheric 
refraction  for  astronomical  purposes. 

Refractive  power  of  vapours  produced  at  high  temperatures,  Leroux  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3],  IxL  385)  has  measurea  the  refractive  indices  of  a  few  of  these  vapours  by 
the  method  of  least  deviation,  using  a  hollow  prism  of  iron  having  part  of  its  opposite 
fiaces  replaced  by  fiat  glass  platee^  and  provided  with  proper  appliances  for  heating^ 
and  for  keeping  the  pressure  of  tlie  vapour  equal  to  tnat  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
indices  and  refinctive  powers  of  the  vapours  examined  are  as  follows : 

RefraetiTe 
power 

0*003258 
0*002728 
0*002228 
0*001112 

IMspenloiu 

When  a  narrow  beam  of  the  Bun*s  raya  is  passed  through  a  glass  prism  [fig,  664) 
and  received  upon  a  screen,  an  elongated  image  or  spectrum  is  formed,  exhibiting  a 
series  of  brilliant  colours  in  the  following  order: 

Bed,    Orange,    Yellow,    Green,    Blue,    Indigo.     Vickt, 

the  red  occupying  the  lowest  or  the  highest  place,  according  as  the  refracting  angle  of 
the  prism  is  turned  downwards  or  upwards.  The  different  coloured  rays  are  therefore 
refracted  by  the  prism  in  different  degrees,  the  red  exhibiting  the  least,  and  the  violet 
the  great4>st  deviation.  Moreover,  if  a  small  hole  be  made  u  any  part  of  the  screen 
so  as  to  allow  a  narrow  beam  of  the  rays  of  any  one  colour  to  pass,  and  this  beam  be 
transmitted  through  another  prism,  it  will  not  again  be  elongated  and  split  up  into 
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difibzent  eolonzs,  but  will  fbnn  upon  a  second  screen  an  image  of  tlfe  same  shape  as  the 
aperture,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  beam  before  passing  through  the  second  prism. 
In  this  second  refraction  tilso,  the  red  ezhibita  the  least,  the  violet  the  greatest  devia- 
tion. 

Fig,  664.  Fig,  665. 


It  was  by  observations  of  this  kind  that  Newton  made  the  erand  discovery,  that  Solar 
Ugkt  maybe  separated  by  refraction  into  a  number  of  rays  of  different  colours,  and  thai 
to  each  colour  there  corresponds  a  distinct  degree  of  refrang&Uity,  the  red  rays  beina  the 
least,  the  violet  the  most  rrfrangibie,  the  intermediate  oHours  increasing  regularly  in 
refrangibilityfrom  the  red  to  the  violet. 

This  result  is  confirmed  by  the  &ct  that  the  reunion  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum 
produces  white  light.  This  may  be  shown  by  receiving  the  beam  of  light  s,  refracted 
by  a  prism  P  {fig,  665),  on  a  second  prism  P  of  the  same  substance  and  having  the 
same  refracting  angle.  The  rays  are  thus  brought  back  to  parallelism  and  form  a  oeam 
of  white  light.  A  very  simple  apparatus  for  ^diibitiiig  this  reoomposition  of  white 
light  is  a  rectangular  glass  trough  divided  in  halves  by  a  diagonal  glass  partition.  On 
|)ouring  water  into  one  of  the  divisions  and  passing  a  beam  of  sunlight  through  it,  a 
colour^  spectrum  is  formed;  but  on  pouring  water  into  the  second  £vision,  the  raya 
are  brought  back  to  paraUelism,  and  tiie  emergent  beam  is  white. 

Another  mode  of  demonstratinff  the  recomposition  is  to  colour  a  circular  piece  of 
card-board  in  sectors  with  the  tints  of  the  spectrum,  and  give  it  a  rapid  rotatory 
motion.  If  the  disc  revolves  in  less  than  the  tenth  of  a  second  (the  time  during  which 
an  impression  remains  on  the  retina)  the  whole  surface  appears  of  a  uniform  greyish- 
white  tint,  the  deviation  from  perfect  whiteness  arising  from  the  impossibility  of 
exactly  imitating  the  colours  of  the  roectrum  by  pigments. 

To  obtain  a  complete  separation  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  the  prism  should  have 
a  large  refracting  angle,  and  the  aperture  should  be  as  narrow  as  possible :  for  a  wide 
aperture  may  be  regarded  as  a  number  of  narrow  ones  side  by  side,  each  of  which 
produces  its  own  spectrum,  the  colours  of  the  several  spectra  thus  formed  overlapping 
each  other  and  producing  compound  tints ;  indeed,  if  the  aperture  exceeds  a  certain 
width,  the  middle  of  the  image  will  receive  rays  of  all  colours  and  will  appear  white. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  beami  of  light  must  not  be  divergent^  and  the  apparent  dia- 
meter of  ihs  luminous  body  from  which  the  light  proceeds  must  be  as  small  as  possible : 
for  the  incident  light  passing  through  a  very  small  aperture  is  more  divergent  as  the  • 
apparent  diameter  of  the  source  of  nght  is  larger;  the  sun's  rays  passing  through  such 
an  aperture  form  a  cone  having  a  vertical  angle  of  30  minutes.    Newton  obtained  a 

Fig.  666.  ^.*^  ^t^\  "*^  ff^l'?!^*^"',^^  ?""■ 

« iiy.  vw  ^^  ^  broad  and  thick  rectangular  beam 

of  light  through  a  convex  lens  L  (fig, 
666)  of  long  focus,  placed  very  near  the 
prism  P,  and  receiving  the  light  on  a 
white  screen  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
lens.  Each  colour  is  then  brought  to  a 
focus  on  the  screen,  forming  a  bright 
narrow  spot,  the  whole  producing  a  very 
pure  spectrum  rv.  An  improvement  on 
this  arrangement  is  to  use  a  ^lindrical  lens  panllel  to  the  edffcs  of  the  prism,  whereby 
the  rays  of  each  colour  are  coUected  into  a  thin  focal  band  well  separated  from  the  rest. 
Foucault  has  made  a  further  improvement  by  interposing,  between  the  lens  and  prism, 
a  diaphragm,  to  stop  the  rays  which  woidd  pass  too  near  the  edge  of  the  lens,  and  dimi-> 
nish  the  sharpness  of  the  coloured  images.  The  spectrum  is  more  elongated  in  pro- 
portion as  the  lens  is  placed  nearer  to  the  prism,  which  is  then  further  from  the  screen, 
Hie  latter  being  placea  at  a  determinate  distance  from  the  lens. 
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To  obtain  a  beam  of  perfectly  homogeneous  light,  a  coloured  beam  passing  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  part  of  the  screen  on  which  the  spectrum  produced  as  above  is  received, 
is  transmitted  through  a  second  prism ;  and  if  the  deflected  image  thus  formed  is  at 
all  elongated,  showing  that  the  original  coloured  beam  was  not  quite  homogeneous,  the 
light  of  a  portion  of  it  must  be  passed  through  an  aperture  in  a  second  screen  placed  to 
receive  it.  A  ray  thus  separated  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous  in  cobur, 
and  of  uniform  refrangibility. 

Instead  of  receiving  the  spectrum  on  a  screen,  it  may  be  viewed  directly  by  holding 
the  prism  between  the  eye  and  the  source  of  lights  the  red  rays  then  appearing  in  the 
highest  or  lowest  position  according  as  the  refiracting  an^le  of  the  prism  is  held  down- 
wards or  upwards.  The  spectrum  may  also  be  magnified  by  viewing  it  through  a  tele- 
scope. These  methods  enable  us  to  view  the  spectra  of  sources  of  light  not  bright 
enough  to  throw  a  visible  image  on  a  screen,  such  as  the  light  reflected  from  a  strip  of 
white  paper  on  a  dark  ground. 

The  spectra  of  the  moon  and  planets,  and  of  white  terrestial  objects  illuminated  by 
solar  light,  are  similar  to  that  obtained  with  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  spectra 
of  the  nxed  stars  exhibit  the  same  colours  and  nearlv  in  the  same  proportions.  Those 
of  ordinary  flames  (hydrocarbon  flames)  likewise  exhibit  the  same  colours,  but  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  yellow.  That  of  an  alcohol  flame  consists  mainly  of  yellow  lights 
and  if  a  little  common  salt  be  mixed  with  the  alcohol,  the  flame  gives  a  perfectly  mo- 
nochromatic yellow  light  The  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner  in  whidi  a  salt  of  lithium  is 
ignited,  gives  a  spectrum  consisting  almost  wholly  of  red  light ;  and  when  a  salt  of  thal- 
lium is  ignited  in  it,  the  spectrum  consists  wholly  of  green  light 

Fixed  Lines  in  the  Solar  Spectrum. 

Newton,  by  passing  a  beam  of  light  proceeding  from  a  small  circular  aperture 
through  a  prism,  obtain^  a  spectrum  which  appeared  perfectly  continuous,  whence  ho 
concluded  that  white  light  contained  rays  of  ail  degrees  of  refrangibility,  regularly  in- 
creasing from  the  red  to  the  violet.  But  Wollaston  in  1802,  bv  looking  through  a 
good  flint  glass  prism  at  a  very  narrow  rectangular  aperture  illuminated  by  sun-light, 
perceived  that  the  spectrum  was  intersected  b^  several  veiy  fine  AaA  lines  parallm  to 
the  edges  of  the  prism,  or  to  the  boundary  hues  of  the  several  colours ;  and  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  Fraunhoferof  Munich,  without  being  acquainted  with  Wollaston's 
observations,  made  the  same  discovery  by  viewing  a  spectrum  formed  in  the  manner 
just  described  through  a  telescope.  The  lines  were  veiy  fine,  all  dark,  and  some 
perfectly  black,  and  Fraunhofer  was  able  to  count  between  500  and  600  of  them,  their 
number  increasing  with  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope.  These  lines  are  dis- 
tributed irregulany  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  spectrum,  and  do  not,  for  the 
most  part>  occur  at  the  Emits  of  the  princi]^  colours.  Eight  of  them,  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  position  and  intensity,  are  denoted  by  the  first  eight  letters  of  the 
alphabet^  beginning  from  the  red  of  the  spectrum :  they  are  shown  in  fig.  667.  Some 
of  them,  when  examined  by  a  good  magnifying  power  in  a  well-developed  spectrum, 
are  resolved  into  a  number  of  fine  lines  very  close  together.  There  are  two  more 
groups  of  lines  which  are  particularly  conspicuous,  one  denoted  by  a,  consisting  of  eight 
fine  lines  in  the  red  between  A  and  ]d,  and  another  b  in  the  green  near  E,  consisting  of 
three  fine  lines,  the  two  stronger  of  which  are  separated  by  a  bright  space. 

These  dark  lines  show  that  the  solar  spectrum  is  not  continuous ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  do  not  exist  rays  of  aU  degrees  of  refrangibility  between  the  red  and  the  violet 

The  aspect,  order,  and  relative  distances  of  the  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  remain  the 
same,  for  a  prism  (Xf  given  substance,  whatever  may  be  the  magnitude  of  its  refracting 
angle;  but  if  the  substance  of  the  prism  be  changed,  the  relative  distances  of  the 
fiixed  lines  and  the  relative  widths  of  the  several  coloured  spaces  are  likewise  altered. 

To  obtain  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  well  developed,  it  is  necessaiy  to  use  a  prism  of 
veiy  uniform  substance,  free  from  striae,  and  having  a  refracting  angle  large  enou£;h 
to  yield  a  very  pure  and  extended  spectrum.  Prisms  for  the  purpose  are  generaUy 
made  of  flint  glass  or  rock-crystal,  substances  having  a  high  dispersive  power,  that  is 
to  say,  the  power  of  refracting  the  red  and  violet  rays  in  very  different  degrees  (p.  623^. 
A  hollow  prism  filled  with  sulphide  of  carbon  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
is  sure  to  be  uniform,  if  preserved  from  variations  of  temperature,  and  its  dispersive 
power  is  veiy  great.  To  form  the  spectrum,  the  sun's  rays,  or  the  disused  light  of  the 
sky,  entering  a  darkened  room  through  a  narrow  slit,  or  condensed  by  a  cylindrical 
lens,  are  made  to  pass  through  the  prism,  and  the  dispersed  beam  of  light  is  viewed 
through  an  achromatic  telescope.  The  lines  and  intermediate  spaces  are  thereby 
magnified,  the  number  seen  being  greater  in  proportion  to  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
telescope.     The  most  favourable  position  for  the  prism  is  that  of  mimmum  deviation. 

lines  also  exist  beyond  A  in  the  red,  and  beyond  the  violH  in  a  space  occupied  by 
very  faint  lavender-coloured  rays.    The  first  were  observed  by  Brewster  in  a  space 
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pqual  to  AB  (Jig,  667),  the  second  b j  Sir  J o  h  n  H  e  r  s  c  h  el.  To  render  these  lines  Tisible, 
Rcyend  precautions  are  required ;  amongst  others  it  is  necessary  to  intercept  all  the  rays 
between  the  red  and  violet,  and  line  the  tube  of  the  telescope  with  black  velyet.    By 

Fig.  667. 


A.<»BC       D 


Red. 


Violet. 


OraBRC    Tellcnr.      Otmb.  Sue.  Ind^ 

adopting  these  and  other  precautions,  and  using  a  prism  of  oil  of  cassia,  which  possesses 
a  high  dispersive  power,  Brewster  was  able  to  distinguish  altogether  about  1000  lines 
in  the  spectrum,  a  map  of  which,  together  with  a  delineation  of  the  two  extremities  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  as  observed  by  Gladstone  when  the  sun  was  at  about  his  greatest 
altitude,  is  given  with  a  paper  "  On  the  Lines  of  the  Solar  Spectrum''  by  Brewster 
and  G-1  ads  tone,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1860,  p.  149. 

A  still  greater  development  of  the  spectrum,  and  an  increased  numb^  of  lines,  are 
obtained  by  passing  the  rays  through  a  series  of  prisms.  In  this  manner  Kirch  off  has 
observed  about  2000  lines,  and  has  been  enabled  to  lay  down  a  very  elaborate  map  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  which  is^  published  in  his  work,  translated  by  Roscoe,  under  the 
title — Researches  an  the  Solar  Spectrum,  and  on  the  Spectra  of  the  Chemical  Elements. 

Gassiot  has  constructed  a  train*  of  nine  flint  glass  prisms  with  angles  of  45^,  and 
another  of  eleven  sulphide-of-carbon  prisms  with  an^es  of  46^,  with  which  further 
observations  have  been  made.     (Proc  Koy.  Soc  xii.  536 ;  ziii.  183.) 

Solar  light  reflected  from  a  white  surface,  also  that  of  the  douds,  and  that  of  the 
moon  and  planets,  sive  spectra  exhibiting  the  same  principal  lines,  and  disposed  in  the 
same  order,  as  in  the  spectrum  formed  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the  spectra 
of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  the  lines  JD,  £,  F  may  be  very  clearly  distinguished. 
But  the  flxed  stars  give  spectra  oontaiuing  different  lines.  That  of  Siritts  contains 
two  dark  lines  in  the  blue,  and  one  very  strong  line  in  the  green,  but  none  in  the 
y  eUow  or  orange ;  that  of  Pollux  contains  several  faint  lines,  the  line  D  occupying 
apparently  the  same  place  as  in  the  solar  spectrum.  See  further  a  paper  by  H  uggin  s 
and  Miller.    (Proc  Roy.  Soc.  xiii.  64.) 

Effect  of  oohwted  Gases  on  the  appearance  of  the  Lines.  When  a  ray  of  light  passes 
through  a  coloured  gas  before  &lling  on  the  prism,  dark  lines  make  their  appearance 
due  to  the  absorption  of  certain  rays  by  the  gas.  When  the  li^ht  of  a  lamp,  which  of 
itself  gives  a  spectrum  containing  only  bright  lines  (p.  622),  is  passed  through  the 
red  vapour  of  pemitric  oxide,  the  violet  and  blue  portions  of  the  spectrum  are  covered 
with  black  lines  or  rather  bands,  which  become  broader  as  the  density  of  the  gas  is 
increased,  and  ultimately  join,  so  as  completely  to  obliterate  the  violet  rays ;  at  the  same 
time  dark  lines  make  their  appearance  in  the  yellow,  and  ultimately  extend  into  the 
red  (Brewster,  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  viiL  384).  Iodine-  and  bromine-vapours  produce 
dark  lines  different  from  those  formed  by  pemitric  oxide,  appearing  first  in  the  green 
and  yellow,  then  in  l^e  orange,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  re^  some  being  quite 
black  while  others  formed  dark  bands.  The  mere  existence  of  colour  in  a  vapour  does 
not,  however,  necessitate  the  existence  of  bands  in  its  spectrum.  The  red  vapours  of 
chloride  of  tungsten,  for  example,  give  no  lines  whatever.  Neither  can  the  position  of 
the  lines  be  inferred  from  the  colour  of  the  gas ;  with  green  perchloride  of  manganese, 
they  are  most  abimdant  in  the  green,  while  with  the  red  vapours  of  pemitric  oxide, 
they  increase  in  depth  and  number  as  they  approach  the  violet.  The  vapours  of 
simple  bodies  as  well  as  of  compounds  may  produce  lines,  and  two  simple  bodies  which 
singly  do  not  produce  them,  may  produce  them  abundantly  in  their  compounds ;  cg.^ 
neither  oxygen,  nitrogen,  nor  chlorine,  when  unoombined,  produces  lines,  but  some  of 
the  oxides,  both  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine,  exhibit  the  phenomena  in  the  most  striking 
manner.  There  are,  however,  oxides  both  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine,  some  of  them 
coloured,  which  do  not  occasion  the  appearance  of  lines.  Lines  may  also  be  produced 
by  simple  substances,  which  disappear  in  their  compounds ;  thusTiodine  produces  lines 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  spectmm  of  hydriodic  acid.  Sometimes  tne  same  lines 
are  produced  by  different  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the  same  substance,  a  remarkable 
instance  of  which  is  afforded  by  the  oxides  of  chlorine.  (W.  A.  Miller,  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  Srd  ed.  i.  164.) 

When  solar  light  is  passed  through  a  coloured  vapour,  the  density  of  which  is 
gradually  increased,  absorption-bands  make  their  appearance,  faint  at  first  and  easily 
distinguished,  but  gradually  becoming  blacker,  and  ultimately  obliterating  the  ordinary 
lines.  The  two  systems  of  lines  ^are  in  fact  distinct  in  the  spectra  of  all  coloured 
vapours,  excepting  that  of  pemitric  oxide,  in  which  they  ooincidei     (Brewster.) 

As  the  atmosphere  possseses  a  slight  colour,  it  is  possible  that  some  at  least  of  the 
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ordinaiy  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  may  be  dae  to  the  abeorption  of  eertam  njt 
daring  their  passage  through  the  earth's  atmoephere ;  and  in  fiEu*t  the  lines  are  more 
numerons,  and  some  of  them,  espeeially  those  in  the  red,  are  remaricably  distinct  when 
the  sun  is  near  the  horizon,  and  its  rays  have  consequently  to  trarel  through  a  greater 
thickness  of  atmospheric  air,  than  when  he  is  at  a  greater  altitude ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  lines  are  probably  duo  to  another  cause,  to  be  considered  hereafter. 
(Brewster  and  Gladstone,  FhiL  Trans.  1860,  p.  149;  Gladstone,  Fkc  Boy.Soc 
zL  306.) 

Spectra  of  Flames  and  Incandescent  bodies. 

Incandescent  solids  and  liquids  give  continuous  spectra  without  any  dark  lines  or 
spaces.  Flames,  t.e.,  incandescent  gases  or  vapours,  gire  spectra  consisting  of  bright 
Imnds,  more  or  less  numerous,  with  dark  spaces  between.  An  alcohol  flame  or  that 
of  a  Bunsen's  burner  in  which  common  salt  or  other  Tolatile  sodium-compound  is 
iffnited,  gives  a  spectrum  reduced  to  a  narrow  yellow  band,  coincident  with  the  solar 
line  D.  Lithium  ignited  in  a  similar  manner  exhibits  a  single  bright  crimson  line 
near  the  solar  C.  The  potassium-spectrum,  similarly  produced,  consists  of  a  red  band 
coinciding  with  A,  and  a  Tiolet  band  not  coinciding  with  any  of  the  principal  solar 
lines,  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  spectrum  being  filled  up  with  a  difiused  liffht. 
The  thallium  spectrum  consists  of  an  intense  green  line  near  the  solar  line  £,  whi£  is 
split  up  by  Gbssiot's  train  of  eleven  sulphide-of-carbon  prisms  into  three  separate  lines. 
The  spectra  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  equally  definite^  though  more  complicated. 
(See  AxALTflia,  Inorganic  ;  also  Sfbctral  Analysis.) 

In  some  cases,  new  series  of  bands  become  visible  as  the  temperature  rises ;  thus  the 
spectznm  of  chloride  of  lithium  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  gives  but  a  single 
intense  crimson  line ;  in  a  hotter  flame,  as  that  of  hydrogen,  it  gires  an  additional 
orange  ray;  and  in  the  ozy-hydroffen  jet  and  in  the  voltaic  arc,  a  broad  brilliant  blue 
band  likewise  comes  out.  A  simihir  effect  is  perceived  in  the  case  of  metallic  iron,  of 
thallium,  and  other  metals  when  heated  by  the  voltaic  arc  A.  Mitscherlich  (Fogg. 
Ann.  ezvi.  499)  has  shown  that  in  flames  of  low  temperature,  the  lines  produced  yaiy 
with  the  compound  employed,  the  spectrum  then  observed  being;  that  due  to  the  com- 
pound, and  not  to  its  dementary  constituents ;  the  spectrum  of  copper,  for  example, 
diflfers  considerably  from  that  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  while  uiat 
ttom  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  copper  differs  firom  both. 

Spectra  of  the  Electric  Light. — The  spectrum  of  the  electric  light  exhibits  bright 
lines  like  those  of  flames.  This  was  first  observed  by  Wollaston,  afterwards  by 
Fraunhofer,  who  found  that  the  line  of  bluish  light  obtained  by  discharging  the 
electricity  of  a  machine  through  a  very  fine  wire,  gave  a  spectrum  containing  a  very 
bright  line  in  the  greeiL  Wheatstone  has  shown  that  the  electric  light  Som,  the 
voltaic  battery,  the  ordinary  electric  machine,  and  the  induction  coil,- yield  the  same 
spectra  when  the  spark  passes  between  conductors  of  the  same  kind ;  out  the  number 
and  position  of  the  lines  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  metallic  poles ;  if  they  are  formed 
of  an  alloy,  two  systems  of  lines  are  obtained,  one  belonging  to  each  of  the  metals ; 
the  same  is  lUso  die  case  when  the  two  poles  are  formed  of  different  metals.  These 
facts  show  plainly  that  the  electric  spark  contains  particles  of  metal  detached  from  the 
conductors  oetween  which  it  passes. 

M  a  s  s  o  n,  in  the  course  of  his  researches  on  electric  photometry,  already  cited  (p.  696), 
examined  the  spectra  produced  by  Tsrious  metals  when  employed  as  dischargers  to 
a  Leyden  jar,  and  when  heated  by  the  voltaic  arc,  and  found  them  to  contain  a  much 
greater  number  of  lines  than  those  of  the  same  metals  delineated  by  Wheatstone. 
The  difference  was  subsequently  explained  by  Angstr5m  (Phil.  Mag.  1866,  p.  329), 
who  showed  that  Masson,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  discharges 
which  he  employed,  obtained  two  spectra^  one  due  to  the  metal,  the  other  to  tiie 
atmosphere  itself,  which  became  ignited.  Certain  lines  observed  by  Masson  as  com- 
mon to  the  spectra  of  all  the  metals,  were  really  those  atmospheric  lines.  By  causing 
the  spark  to  pass  between  the  same  metals  immersed  in  various  gases,  the  particular 
lines  due  to  the  metal  remained  unaltered,  whilst  the  others  due  to  the  gaseous 
medium,  disappeared  and  were  replaced  by  new  lines. 

For  fhrdier  details,  and  for  the  methods  of  examining  the  spectra  of  flames  and 
incandescent  bodies,  see  Sfbctrax.  Analysis. 

Kirchhojfs  theory  of  the  Lines  in  the  Solar  Spectrum.  The  vapour  of  any  substance 
absorbs  rays  of  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility  as  those  which  are  emitted  by  the 
same  substance  in  the  state  of  incandescence,  Uiat  is  to  say,  those  which  form  the 
bright  lines  of  its  spectrum.  Thus  ignited  sodium  emits  a  yellow  lights  the  spectrum 
of  which  consista  of  two  bright  bands  coincident  with  the  double  line  I)  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  If  now,  through  a  flame  coloured  by  sodium,  the  light  of  lime  ignited  in 
tne^oi^-hydrogen  flame,  or  that  of  the  voltaic  are  between  caroon-points^  m  trans- 
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aittad,  tbe  continiiOQs  spectrum  prodaoed  by  either  of  these  sotiroes  is  interrapted  by 
a  black  line  coincidiDg  with  the  solar  line  D.  In  like  manner  the  spectra  of  po* 
tasaiom,  lithium,  barium,  strontium  and  copper,  maybe  rtver9ed.  On  these  facts 
Kizchhoff  founds  an  explanation  of  Fraunhofer's  lines.  He  supposes  that  the  luminous 
atmosphere,  or  photosphere,  of  the  sun  contains  the  Tapours  of  various  metals,  and 
that  behind  this  incandescent  atmosphere  is  the  BtUl  more  intensely  heated  solid  or 
liquid  nudeua  of  the  sun,  which  emits  light  of'  all  degrees  of  refran^bility,  and  would 
produce  a  continuous  spectrum,  were  it  not  that  some  of  the  rays,  m  passing  through 
the  photosphere,'are  absorbed  by  vapours  which  are  themselves  capable  of  emitting  rays 
of  tae  same  degree  of  refrangibility,  so  that  Fraunhofei^s  lines  are  only  the  reversed 
bright  lines  which  would  be  visible  i£  the  more  intensely  heated  nucleus  were  not  there. 
A  very  careful  eomparison  of  the  solar  spectrum  with  those  of  various  metals,  has 
shown  that  the  former  contains  dark  lines  coincident  with  certain  bright  lines  in  the 
npectra  of  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  chromium,  and  nickel :  hence 
Kin^off  infers  that  the  solar  atmosphere  contains  these  metals,  and  possibly  also 
zinc,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  but  not  lithium,  copper,  or  silver.  Angsrtx^m  is  of 
opinion  that  the  presence  of  hydrogen  and  aluminium  may  also  be  considered  as 

Sioved,  and  that  barium  and  strontium  are  probably  also  present.    (See  Kirch  hof  f  • 
eseareh^s  on  the  Solar  Spectrum  and  on  the  Spectra  of  the  Chemical  Elementa,  tran*- 
lated  by  Boscoe ;  also  the  article  STflcrsAL  AjXALtas  in  this  Diotionazy.) 

JDigperiim  Bowere  of  different  Meditu 

The  separation  of  the  extreme  rnys  of  the  speetrom,  and  consequently  the  length  of 
the  spectrum  produced  by  different  media,  exhibits  great  diversity.  Suppose  three 
prisms  to  be  formed,  one  of  water,  the  second  of  crown-glass,  and  the  thud  of  flint- 
glass,  with  suidi  refracting  angles  as  to  produce  equal  deviations  for  any  given  ray  of 
the  spectrum,  say  the  line  F,  about  the  middle :  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  crown- 
glass  spectrum  is  about  1^,  and  thd  flint-glass  spectrum  3^  times  as  long  as  the  water 
spectrum.  It  appears  then  that  flint-g^ass  di sp  e rse  s  the  different  coloured  rays  much 
more  than  crown-glass,  and  crown-glus  much  more  than  water. 

It  is  this  difference  in  the  dispersion  produced  by  difierent  media  for  the  same 
amount  of  refraction  of  a  given  ray,  which  renders  it  possible  to  form  achromatic  com- 
binations of  prisms  and  lenses.  The  object  of  such  combinations  is  to  reproduce  white 
light  br  recombinins  the  coloured  rays  which  have  suffered  dispersion;  and  this  is 
effected  by  passing  uie  rays  which  have  been  dispersed  by  one  lens  or  prism  through  a 
second  lens  or  prism  which  refracts  them  the  contrary  way  (aeefy,  666,  p.  619).  Bat 
it  is  evident  that  if  all  refrncting  media  dispersed  the  rays  equally  for  a  given  amount 
of  mean  refraction,  the  only  way  of  effecting  this  would  be  to  giye  the  two  prisms 
the  same  refracting  angle  (see  fi^,  665^,  or  the  two  lenses  (one  convex,  and  the 
other  concave)  equal  curvatures ;  but  in  this  case  all  the  rays  would  be  brought  back  to 
the  same  degree  of  oonveigence  or  divergence  as  they  Jiad  before  passing  through  the 
first  lens  or  prism ;  indeed  the  combination  would  act  just  like  a  plate  of  glass  with 
parallel  faces,  and  would  produce  no  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  rays.  But 
suppose  two  prisms,  the  first  of  crown-  and  the  second  of  fiint-glass,  to  be  placed 
together  as  in  Jla,  665,  and  their  refracting  angles  to  be  so  proportioned  as  to 
produce  equal  deviations  of  the  middle  ray  of  Uio  spectrum ;  then,  as  already  observed, 
the  flint  prism  will  disperse  the  rays  about  twice  as  much  as  the  crown ;  and  if  instead 
of  this,  the  refracting  angles  are  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  equal  amounts  of  dispersion, 
or  spectra  of  the  same  length,  then  the  angle  of  the  second  must  be  of  such  a  magnitude 
as  to  deviate  the  mean  ray  less  than  the  crown-glass  prism  does.  Such  a  combination 
will  recombine  the  coloured  rays  and  reproduce  white  light,  without  bringing  back  the 
rays  to  their  original  direction.  In  like  manner,  if  a  concave  lens  of  flint-g^ass  be 
placed  behind  a  convex  lens  of  crown-glass,  its  curvature  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  re- 
combine  the  colours  without  destroying  the  conyergence  of  the  rays  produced  byUie 
crown-glass  lens. 

The  difference  between  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  extreme  rays  of  the  spectrum 
/ly  —  fy,  or  more  precisely^  of  the  fixed  lines  B  and  H,  produced  by  any  refracting  me- 
dium is  called  the  coefficient  of  dispersion,  or  simply  the  dispersion  of  that 
medium. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  thirteen  substances  placed  in  the  order  of  their  ooef&dents 
of  dispersion,  as  determined  by  Wollaston,  the  most  dispersive  beingplaced  first;  Sulphur, 
oil  of  eoMB^raSffiint'glaeSf  oil  of  turpentine,  Icdand'tpar,  diamond,  erown'^laee,  water, 
tulphurio  acid,  aloohU,  heavy-spar,  roek-cryetal,  fiuor^epar.  The  most  dispersive  of  all 
known  liquids  is  melted  phosphorus,  then  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  sulphide  of 
carbon,  then  sulphide  of  carbon  itself  (see  p.  629). 

The  term  partial  dispersion  is  applied  to  w  difforance  of  the  refractive  indices 
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of  any  other  two  colours,  the  red  and  yellow,  blue  and  green.  Sec,  always  referred  to  the 
principal  fixed  line  belonging  to  each  colonr.  The  partial  dispersions  of  any  two  sab- 
stances  are  by  no  means  proportional  to  their  total  dispersions ;  consequently  the  colours 
are  not  distributed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  spectra  formed  by  the  two  substances. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  oil  of  cassia,  for  example,  produce  spectra  of  nearly  equal  lengths ; 
but  in  the  oil  of  cassia  spectrum,  the  least  re£raneible  portion — ^namely,  the  red,  orange 
and  yellow — is  much  less,  and  the  more  refrangible  portion,  from  blue  to  riolet,  is  much 
more  expanded  than  in  that  produced  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  like  manner,  flint-glass 
contracts  the  less,  and  expands  the  more  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  crown-g^ass.  This  irrationality  of  dispersion  must  of  course  be  attended  to 
in  the  formation  of  achromatic  combinations. 

The  ratio  of  dispersion  of  two  media  is  theratio'of  the  coefficients  of  dispersion, 

^  ^    ,t  or  of  the  partial  coefficients  belonging  to  the  corresponding  fixed  lines  in  the 

two  spectra.  This  ratio  has  different  Talues  according  to  the  two  lines  which  are  con- 
sidered. 

The  term  disper  siye  power  is  applied  to  the  ratio  of  the  dispersion-coefficient  to 
the  index  of  refraction  of  the  mean  ray  diminished  by  1.  Taking  as  the  mean  ray  the 
line  £  in  the  yellow,  and  calling  its  index  of  refraction  ti^  the  dispersive  power  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula,  ^ — ^  • 

The  following  table  contains  the  refracUve  indices  of  several  media  for  the  principal 
lines  of  the  spectrum,  as  determined  by  Fraunhofer ;  the  last  column  contains  the  co- 
efficients of  dispersion  between  the  lines  B  and  H : 


fiefractiog  subaUDcra. 

B< 

C. 

D. 

B. 

F. 

O. 

H. 

Coeffi- 
cients of 
disper- 
aiim, 
■h-«b. 

Fltnt-gUss,  No.  18 
Crown-glass,  No.  9 
Water      .... 
Solution  or  potash  . 
Oil  of  turpentine    • 
Flint-glass,  No.  8  . 
„         No.  30 . 
Crown-glass,  No.  13 

„          letter  M 
Flint-glass,  No.  23. 

1*62775 
l'ft2583 
1*33093 
1-39963 
1*47049 
1*60204 
1*62357 
1 '52431 
1*66477 
1*62659 

1*62968 
1*52686 
1*33171 
1*40061 
1*471.'» 
1-60380 
1*62647 
1*52630 
1*69693 
1*62847 

1*68503 

1*82958 
1-33368 
1*40280 
1*47443 
1-60649 
1*63058 
l*527f« 
l*5.'i907 
1-63367 

1*64202 
] -63300 
1-33585 
1*40663 
1*47835 
1-61463 
1*63735 
1*68137 
1*66351 
1*64049 

1-64826 
1*63605 
1*33782 
1*40806 
1*48173 
1*62004 
1-64346^ 
1-63434 
1*56674 
1*64675 

1-66028 
1-64165 
1-341*29 
1*41258 
1-48820 
l*630n 
1-65540 
1*63991 
1*57363 
1*66885 

P67106 
1-64656 
1-34418 
1-41637 
1-49387 
1*64037 
1*66607 
1*54468 
1*57947 
1*66968 

0-04331 
0*02073 
001325 
0*01674 
0*02338 
0*03838 
0*042.V) 
0*02037 
0-02470 
0*43090 

Babinet  has  given  a  method  of  measuring  the  dispersions  of  bodies  which  can  only 
be  procured  in  small  fragments.  The  substance  being  cut  into  the  form  of  a  prism, 
and  its  angle  measured,  a  spectrum  projected  on  a  screen  by  a  prism  of  known  angle, 
is  viewed  through  the  small  prism  whose  dispersion  is  to  be  determined,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  recompose  the  colours  (p.  619),  the  observer  gradually  increasing  his 
distance  from  the  spectrum  till  he  sees  nothing  but  white  light.  If  the  prisms  are  in 
the  position  of  least  deviation,  and  their  angles  are  not  too  large,  their  dispersions  are 
to  one  another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  distances  from  the  screen. 

Gladstone  and  Dale  have  made  an  extensive  series  of  researches  on  the  refraction, 
dispersion,  and  sensitiveness  of  liquids,  the  last  term  being  used  to  signify  the  relation 
between  the  change  of  refraction  and  the  change  of  volume  by  heat.  The  following  are 
the  principal  resiuts  obtained: 

1.  Both  refraction  and  dMpersion  diminish  as  the  temperature  increases.  This  law 
has  been  verified  by  observations  on  about  90  liquids  (see  p.  626). 

The  following  table  exhibits  these  results  in  the  case  of  a  highly  dispersive  lic^uid  ; 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  rays  increases  in  the  oraer  of  their  re- 
frangibility. 

Refractive  Indices  of  Sulphide  of  Carbon  for  the  several  Fixed  Lines. 


Temperature. 

RefractiTe  Indices. 

A. 

B. 

D. 

B. 

F. 

6. 

H. 

no 

36-5 

1-6142 
1*5945 

1*6207 
1-6004 

1*6333 
1-6120 

1*6465 
1*6248 

1*6584 
1-6362 

1*6386 
1*6600 

1*7090 
1*6827 

Difference 

00197 

00203 

00213 

00217 

0*0222 

0*0286 

0*0263 
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On  eompuing  the  ehange  of  refraedon  hy  heat  with  the  corrcepondiiig  ehaage  of 
Tolnme  in  sulphide  of  cai£on,  water,  methylie^  ethylic,  and  amylic  aleohols,  acetone, 
acede  add,  formie,  aoetie,  and  botyrie  ethen,  methylie  and  ethylie  iodides,  salicylate 
of  methyl,  bromofbnn,  benzene^  3[ylene,  comene^  nitvo-brasene,  hydnte  of  phenyl, 
the  leetified  oils  of  twpentine  and  Poitogal,  and  engenic  add,  it  was  found  that  tne 
ve&actiYe  index  minns  nnity  (^  — >  1),  multiplied  into  the  yolnme,  giyes  yeiy  neariy  a 
eonstant  niodnct  at  different  temperatures.  The  quantity  m  —  1  is  termed  by  the 
•athois,  the  refractiye  energy  of  a  substance,  and  this  multiplied  into  the  yolume^ 
or  diyided  by  the  dendty,  is  termed  the  specific  refractiye  energy.  The  pre- 
ceding law  may  then  be  stated  as  fbllows: — 7%e  r^fraeiiw  energy  of  a  body  variee 
directly  with  its  deneiiyt  under  the  if^Uunoe  ofehamge  of  tenmeratwre  ;  or  in  other  words, 
thespecifie  refraetitte  energy  of  a  Updd  is  a  constant  not  affected  hy  temperature*  The 
influence  of  dispersion,  howeyer,  renders  this  law  not  absolutely  accurate  in  the  obseryed 
numbns:  for  t£e  change  of  dispenion  does  not  follow  the  same  law,  the  spectrum  con- 
tracting in  some  cases  much  more,  and  in  other  cases  much  less  rapidly  as  the  yolnme 
increases;  indeed  no  relation  is  as  yet  disooyerable  between  ehange  of  dispersion  and 
density. 

2.  The  results  obtained  with  mixed  liquids,  appear  to  show  that  the  sipeafic  r^ae- 
Uve  energy  of  a  mixture  is  the  mean  ofthespec^  refractive  energies  of  its  components. 
Tins  law  was  tested  with  sulphide  of  carbon  and  ether,  substances  which  are  almost  at 
the  <^podte  limits  of  the  scue,  and  were  fbnnd  to  mix  without  condensation ;  ^Iso  with 
aniline  and  alcohol,  on  mixing  which,  howeyer,  some  diminution  of  yolume  occurs.  In 
both  these  cases,  the  experimental  numbers  were  slightly  below  those  deduced  from  the 
mean  of  the  spedfic  renraetiye  energies ;  yet  no  other  formula  could  be  deyised  which 
would  giye  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  indices  actually  obsenred. 

3.  Compounds  bdonging  to  the  same  homologous  series  exhibit  a  progressive  change  in 
refraction  and  dispersion  as  they  advance  in  their  series  ;  but  the  deviation  and  extent 
of  those  changes  depend  on  the  other  substances  with  which  the  radicle  is  combined.  If 
however,  we  regard,  not  the  actual  indices,  but  these  minus  unity  divided  by  the  specific 
gravity,  we  find  an  invariable  increase  as  the  series  advances. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  this  with  regard  to  yarious  groups  of  compounds  con- 
taining the  akohol-radicles,  OH^***'. 

Specific  Refractive  Energy. 


Radicle. 

Alcohol 

lodido. 

Ktber 

of 
.acid. 

Form, 
aie. 

1 
Ace-  ,  Buty-    Oxa- 
(at«L      rate.  '  late. 

Mercury- 
com- 
pound. 

SUonic 

com- 

poand. 

Hr. 

dride. 

Methyl  .    .  CH' 
Ethyl     .    .C«H» 
Trity!    .    .C»H' 
Tetryl   .    .  C<H» 
Ainyl     .    .  r«H" 
Heptyl  .    .  aw* 
Ortyl     .    .CH'' 
Oodecatyl  Ci2H» 

•4 1  Oft 

•4\ta 

•       • 

•4895 

•609iB 

•    * 

•»so 

•2614 

•  • 

•S213 

•  • 

•  • 

•9905 
•4127 
*43.-l3 
•440» 
•4492 
•4750 

■4890 

•3805 
•4432 

•        ■ 

•4152 
•4S06 

•  • 

•  • 

•4402 
•4724 

•  • 

•  • 

•8502 
-4306 

•  • 

•  • 

•1707 
'2112 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•n27 
-3876 

•  • 

•  • 

•M99 
•5522 

Spa 

*ific  Dispersion*, 

Alcohol. 

iodide. 

Ether  of 
acid. 

Acetutp. 

Mercury- 
compound. 

Stannic 
compound 

Hydride 

Methyl.    CH» 
Ethyl    .  0«H» 
Trityl   .  0»H' 
Tetiyl  .  C*H» 
Amyl    .  C»H" 
Heptjrl.  C^i» 
Oetyl    .  C»H" 

163 
190 

•     » 

212 
287 

209 
218 
236 

224 

168 
178 
191 
191 
198 
.     . 

«          • 

178 

198 

•     • 

140 
170 

f          • 

■          e 

256 
268 

• 

• 

242 
236 

With  regard  to  other  groups  of  homologoun  bodies,  it  was  found  that  bensene,  benzy- 
lene,  xylene^  eumene  and  cymene,  eaye  nearly  the  same  numbers,  and  no  regular  pro* 
gressions.  Iodine,  piooline,  lutidine,  and  collidine  showed  an  augmentation  of  the 
specific  refractiye  eneivy,  but  a  diminution  of  the  spedflc  dispernon  with  the  adyancing 
series :  chinoUne  and  lepidine  (the  most  refractiye  organic  liquid  known)  showed  an 
increase  of  each  of  the  optical  properties  by  addition  of  CH'.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  influence  of  the  added  increment  on  the  rays  of  light  difftm  in  different  groupSi 
just  as  it  does  in  respect  to  the  boiling  point 
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4.  Is&merie  bodies  are  sometimea  widely  different  in  their  opticaX  propertieB:  hut  in 
many  easeSf  especially  where  there  ie  dose  cheTnical  relationship,  there  is  identity  also  in 
this  respect  Seyeral  hydrocarbons  of  the  type  C^H",  from  essential  oils^  appMPar 
to  be  identical  in  actual  refractiTe  power,  notwithstanding  slight  differences  of  density. 
In  dispersion  there  are  some  variations,  bat  not  in  sensitiveness.  Other  hydrocarb<»8, 
however,  of  the  same  ultimate  composition,  bat  diffioring  considerably  in  physical 
properties  differ  also  optically.  Metamerie  compound  ethers,  such  as  vuerate 
of  ethyl  and  acetate  of  amvl,  are  optically  identicaL  Aniline  and  picoline^  each 
empirically  C^*N,  are  totally  different. 

6.  J^ect  of  Chemical  Substitution, — ^When  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  some  other  body, 
there  is  generally  an  increase  of  the  actual  refraction  and  dispersion ;  but  this  is  due  to  the 
increased  weighty  hydrogen  having  a  very  low  actual,  but  a  veiyldgh  specific  influence 
on  the  rays  of  light.  When  two  substitution-products  are  formed  by  substitution  of 
the  same  element  in  a  given  compound,  s.a.  mono-  and  tri-chlorobenzenefrom  benzene, 
the  lower  one  always  retains,  in  its  optical  properties,  a  position  intermediate  between 
the  original  substance  and  the  higher  product. 

From  these  facts,  it  may  be  iofeired,  as  approzimatelv,  if  not  absolutely,  true,  that : 
JEvery  li^tid  has  a  specific  refractive  energy  composed  of  the  specific  refractive  eneraies 
of  its  component  elements,  modified  by  the  manner  of  combination,  hut  unaffected  by 
change  of  temperature  ;  and  this  refractive  energy  accompanies  it  when  mixed  with  othar 
liqtiids,  ^  The  product  of  the  specific  refractive  energy,  and  the  density  at  any  given 
temperature,  is,  when  added  to  unity,  the  refractive  index. 

The  foUowinff  tables  exhibit  the  numerical  results  from  which  the  preceding  con- 
clusions are  deduced. 


Table  A. 

Refractive  indices  of  the  lines  A,  D,  H  a^  different  temperatures. 

The  sign  ?  attached  to  a  liquid  denoCeg  that  the  parity  of  the  ipedmen  is  doubted. 
An  aaterlsk  •  attached  to  a  degree  of  temperatuie  signiflet  that  the  obMrratioM  at  that  temperature 
were  made  on  a  dlflbrent  occatlon  to  the  obterTatlons  at  other  temperatures. 
Specific  gravities  not  determined  ttcm  the  apecimeos  examined  are  Included  in  brackets. 


Tempe- 

Refractive Indices.             | 

No. 

Liquid. 

Specific  gravity. 

rature  of 
obserra- 

. 

1. 

tlon. 

A. 

D. 

H. 

Methylic  alcohol . 

0-7972  at  20°a 

(20O 
J37 

1-3264 
1-3205 

1*3299 
1*3238 

1*3395 
1-3330 

2. 

Ditto  from  oxalate 

07960  at  20 

)20 

1*3268 

1*3297 

1-8396 

/29-5 

1-3230 

1*3262 

1*3359 

3. 

Amylic  alcohol     . 

0*8179  at  15*5 

]24-5 
i41 

1-3988 
1-3924 

1*4030 
1*3966 

1*4161 
1*4093 

4. 

Capiylic  alcohol  . 

0-8214  at  15-5 

(27 

)47 

1-4157 
1*4073 

1*4202 
1*4118 

1*4351 
1*4266 

5. 

Iodide  of  methyl 

21912  at  20 

(23-5 
J29-5 

15203 

1*5307 

1*5670 

1-5104 

1*5202 

1-5549 

(23*5 

1*5008 

1-6095 

1*5420 

6. 

Iodide  of  ethyl    . 

1-9228  at  20 

}36 

1-4918 

1-5006 

1*5326 

(48 

1-4841 

1-4934 

1-5250 

(  8*5 

1*5001 

1*5095 

1*5418 

7. 

Iodide  of  trityl    . 

1-7117  at  20 

}20 

1-4934 

1*5024 

1-5342 

(30 

1-4871 

1*4963 

1*5272 

8. 

Iodide  of  amyl    . 

1-4950  at  20 

a7'5 
37 

1-4816 
1*4720 

1*4892 
1*4797 

1*5149 
1*5046 

/22 

1*3540 

1*3582 

1*3694 

9. 

Formic  ether 

0-9088  at  20 

31 

1-3500 

1*3540 

1*3652 

]40 

1-3456 

1*3494 

1*3608 

10. 

Acetic  ether 

0*8648  at  20 

(20 

1-3645 

1-3685 

1*8798 

)28 

1*3606 

1*3644 

1*3755 

,28-6 

1*3653 

1*3692 

1*3809 

11. 

Acetic  ether 

0-8972  at  20 

)33 

1*3606 

1-3643 

1-3757 

41 

1-3563 

1*3602 

1*3711 

(22-5 

1*3696 

1*3736 

1*3860 

12. 

Propionic  ether    . 

0-8555  at  20 

h2 

1-3657 

1*3698 

1*3819 

(42 

1*3610 

1*3651 

1-3771 

r 
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Traip6> 

ReflracCire  iodicef .          1 

No 

Liquid. 

Spcclflc  STAVlty. 

ratureof 

13. 

^^^^p  ^^^^^^^^^^^^       ^^B^  ^^^  ^    ^^^^F 

obMrra- 
tlon. 

"A. 

D. 

H. 

Butyric  ether 

0-8778  at  20°C. 

523 
|40 

1-3850 
1-8768 

1-3888 
1-3808 

1-4018 
1-3933 

14. 

Valerianic  ether  . 

0-8680  at  20 

U8 
|d2-5 

1-3916 
1-3856 

1-3958 
1-3898 

1*4089 
1*4024 

(24-5 

1-3910 

1-3950 

1-4081 

16. 

Acetate  of  amyl  . 

0-8680  at  20 

<34-6 

1-3867 

1-3905 

1-4037 

(44 

1-3817 

1-3859 

1-3985 

(  8-5 

1-3944 

1-3988 

1*4113 

16. 

Ditto,  second  specimen 

.    • 

^21-6 

1-3886 

13928 

1*4058 

<35 

1-3820 

1-3866 

1*3990 

17. 

Acetate  of  octyl? 

■    • 

j27'6 
J  40 

1*4045 
1-3972 

1-4092 
1-4020 

1*4255 
1*4181 

r  9-5 

1-3956 

1-3996 

1-4135 

18. 

Hydride  of  heptyl 

0-7090  at  20 

^22 

1-3888 

1-3931 

1-4059 

(36 

1-3811 

1-3854 

1-3976 

f  ® 

1-4022 

1-4065 

1-4197 

19. 

Hydride  of  octyl. 

0-7191  at  20 

-^28-5 

1-3931 

1-3972 

1*4097 

(41 

1-3870 

1-3911 

1*4032 

f  8-5* 

1-5274 

1-5378 

1-5726 

20. 

Mercuric  methyl  ? 

(3069) 

^15-5« 

1-5262 

1-5355 

1-5694 

• 

(26-5 

1-5197 

1-5296 

1*5626 

21. 

Mercuric  ethyl?  . 

(2-444) 

(  8-5* 
24-5 

1-5300 
1-5124 

1-5397 
1-5217 

1*5729 
1-5538 

22. 

Stannic  ethyl-methyl? 

1-2220  at  20 

19 
J34-5 

1-4555 
1-4479 

1-4625 
1-4747 

1*4868 
1-4783 

(23 

1-4606 

1-4673 

1-4905 

28. 

Stannic  ethyl?    .        • 

1-1920  at  20 

^35 

1-4551 

1-4621 

1-4844 

(48 

1-4481 

1-4549 

1-4769 

24. 

Triethyhmdne     . 

•    • 

J 19-5 
}26-6 

1-4598 
1-4588 

1-4669 
1-4657 

1-4919 
1-4906 

(24 

1-3674 

1-3718 

1-3846 

25. 

Acetic  acid .... 

1-0592  at  20 

^34-5 

1-3635 

1-3680 

1-3803 

(46 

1-3596 

1-3634 

1-3757 

26. 

Acetone       .... 

0*8117  at  15-5 

25-5 
40 

1-3540 
1-3469 

1-3580 
1-8512 

1-3706 
1-3631 

27. 

Amylene     .... 

0-7151  at  20 

23 
}35 

1-3832 
1-3786 

1-3878 
1-3834 

1-4028 
1-3982 

(22 

1-3773 

1-3810 

1-3936 

28. 

Carbonic  ether    . 

0-9720  at  20 

^81 

1-3746 

1-3787 

1-3898 

(40 

1-3692 

1-3734 

1-3846 

]22-5 
)40-5 

1-3664 

1*3698 

1*3815 

29. 

Boncic  ether 

0-8760  at  20 

1-8578 

1-3604 

1-3724 

30. 

Silicic  ether         • 

0-9320  at  20 

J20 
)33-5 

1-3781 
1-3724 

1-3821 
1-3768 

1-3940 
1-3881 

31. 

Salicylate  of  methyl     . 

• 

11760  at  20 

}21 
}37 

1-5206 
1-5140 

1*5319 
1-5253 

1-5810 
1-5735 

(10 

1-4109 

1-4157 

1-4320 

32. 

Nitrate  of  amyl   . 

1-0008  at  20 

-(22-6 

1-4053 

1-4097 

1-4256 

w 

(36-5 

1-3988 

1-4035 

1-4191 

(18 

1-4411 

1-4463 

1-4630 

33. 

Chloroform .... 

1-4980  at  20 

-(80 

1-4346 

1-4397 

1-4561 

(44 

1-4253 

1-4308 

1-4471 

(15-5 

1-5579 

1-5674 

1*5998 

34. 

Bromoform  •        •       •        . 

2-6360  at  12 

<29 

1-5505 

1-5598 

1*5921 

(39 

1-5437 

1*5531 

1-5846 

<21 
{38 

1-4175 

1-4221 

1-4371 

35. 

Dutch  Uqnid       • 

•    • 

1-4082 

1*4126 

1-4276 

\18 

1-5819 

1*5915 

1-6249 

86. 

Dibromide  of  bromethylene  • 

2-6160  at  20 

239-5 

1-5701 

1*5787 

1-6112 

513 

1-5477 

1-5559 

1*5839 

37. 

Dibromide  of  chlorethjlene . 

2-2477  at  20 

(24 

1-5413 

1-5494 

1-5770 

882 
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No. 

tAvM. 

yi 

S8. 

1-4177  nt20°C. 

39. 

Benzene       .... 

06667  at  20 

40. 

P»r»l*nMne 

0-S469  ftt  SO 

11. 

Btnrrlane   .... 

0'8660  at  20 

i2. 

0-S333  at  20 

13. 

Senxflens   .        .        .        - 

[l'86S8  at  20 

14. 

Xylene        .... 

D-8660  at  20 

IS. 

Cumeae  (ftom  caminic  Bcid) 

0'871O  at  20 

16. 

Caroene  (from  impure  wood-  ( 

Bpirit)         .             .             .               j 

O'SSSO  at  20 

17. 

Pseudocnmene     . 

0-8692  at  20 

4S. 

Cjmene      .... 

08610  at  20 

19. 

Cjmene  (from  camphor)       . 

a-Be6o  at  20 

fiO. 

ChloroboniRna     . 

I'lOSO  at  20 

51. 

1-4S00  at  20 

52. 

1  1590  at  20 

S3. 

of  nitrobenzene         ,         ( 

1'2670  at  20 

54. 

Aniline         .... 

1  0270  at  16 

SB, 

AmjI-aniline        .        .        . 

0-9177  at  20 

■'>6. 

Hjdnile  of  cresyl 

1-0361  at  20 

57. 

Pjridinp      .... 

0  9738  at  20 

ri8. 

Picoline       .... 

(0-955) 

59. 

LuHdine       .... 

(0-936) 

60. 

CoUidine      .... 

(0-921) 

61. 

(1-0810  at  10) 

B2. 

LepidinP      .... 

1-0720  at  15 

13. 

Hydroctirbon  fMm  sniBP 

0-86BO  at  20 

L 

—         ^ 

H 

U 

lis 

1-4661    1 

1714 

1-1892 

J29-5 

1-4563   1 

4619 

1-4789 

(10-6 

1-4879   1 

4976 

1-580S 

^23    ■ 

1-4806   1 

4900 

1-6228 

(39 

1-4703    1 

4793 

I-610S 

20 

1-4814   1 

4908 

1'6210 

f26fi 

1-4709    1 

4791 

16090 

JS2-B 

1'4672   1 

4766 

1-6048 

(39 

1-4029    1 

4710 

1-6001 

(28 

1-4667    1 

4751 

1'6030 

Uo 

1-4690    1 

4671 

1-4914 

Ui    ' 

1-4869   1 

4967 

r527i 

jsa 

.    .     1 

4866 

11 

1-4888   1 

4982 

1-6300 

2B 

1-1788   1 

4879 

1-6192 

42 

1-4716    1 

4805 

1-6166 

7   . 

1-4898    1 

4983 

1-6280 

27-5 

1-4783    1 

4861 

1-6148 

8-6 

1'4687    1 

4759 

1-6008 

24 

1-460B    1 

4680 

11919 

34 

1-4S65    1 

4634 

1-4818 

12-6 

1-4813    1 

1932 

1-6236 

3B'6 

1-4728    1 

4812 

1-5093 

8 

1-4760   1 

1831 

1-5076 

29 

1-4648    1 

4717 

1-4957 

12 

1-4731   1 

1803 

1-5060 

26     . 

1'1659    1 

1729 

1-4076 

36 

1-4614    I 

4684 

1'4927 

9 

1-5191    1 

6290 

1-6036 

27-6 

1-6096   I 

6189 

1-6828 

20 

1-6563    1 

6671 

1-606S 

37     . 

1-5196   1 

6600 

1-6983 

)2fi 

1-6331    1 

6466 

1-S832Q. 

hs 

1-6266    1 

6399 

1 -57660. 

(28-5 

1-5460   1 

6600 

1-5994G. 

hs 

1-6404    1 

6642 

1-6932G. 

Ue 

1-6396    1 

5125 

1-68I6G 

f21-fl 

1-6644    1 

5784 

1-6297 

37 

1-5667    1 

6701 

42 

1-6637    1 

5676 

1-6188 

47 

1-5620    1 

6617 

1-6146 

)23-6 

1-5114    1 

6222 

1-6622 

l42 

1-.M36   1 

6138 

1-8632 

1118 

1-6?4I    1 

5464 

1-6824 

)S2 

1-S281    1 

6377 

1-5738 

S2I-fi 

1-4940    1 

6030 

1-6387 

)36 

1-1860    1 

4951 

1-8301 

f22-5 

1-4188   1 

4980 

15311 

^37-6 

1-4803    1 

4890 

1-6218 

(S2 

1-1718    1 

4807 

1-5122 

J   8-6- 

1-4932    1 

6028 

1'638S 

J22-6 

1-1891    1 

4987 

1'530S 

J  23-6 

1-1927   1 

6013 

1-5329 

)46 

1-4820    1 

1907 

1-5210 

(24 

l-6i67   1 

6687 

1-6198 

\zs 

1-6466    1 

6687 

1-6081 

(37    - 

1-6496    1 

1'6121 

121 

1-6039    1 

6189 

1-6822 

U 

1-6909   1 

6061 

164780. 

11 

1-4663    1 

1718 

1-4921 

Iso 
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No. 


64. 

65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 

69. 
70. 

71. 

72. 
73. 

74. 

76. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


Liquid. 


SpecUlc  gnYlty. 


Tempe- 
rature of 
obierrar 
Uon. 


Hydrocarbon  from  tnzpentine 


u 


n 


f 


n 


ti 


i> 


„  carraway 

„  thyme    . 

„  bay 

„  bet^gamot 

„  dovea    . 


II 


cabebs  . 


Carvene 


Eugenic  acid 
Camphor  of  peppermint 

Glyceiin      .... 

Nitroglycerin?     . 
Nicotine      .... 
Tribiomide  of  phoiphonu    . 
Trichloride  of  phosphorus   . 
Ozychloride  of  phosphorus  . 


0*8644  at  20"^  G. 

0*8529  at  20 
0-8685  at  20 
0*8510  at  20 
0-8467  at  20 

0*9041  at  20 
0-9270  at  20 

0*9530  at  20 

10640  at  20 
0*8786  at  43 

1*2610  at  17 

(1-60) 

1-0260  at  18 
2*880  at  20 
1*4530  at  20 
1*6800  at  20 


ReOractlfe  indloet. 


A. 


1*4669 

1*4596 

1*4487 

1-4640 

1*4529 

1-4594 

1*4545 

1*4545 

1-4468 

1*4574 

1*4517 

1*4918 

1*4870 

1*4828 

1-4988 

1*4950 

1*4905 

1*4913 

1-4862 

1*4812 

1*5285 

1-5244 

1*4503 

1*4451 

1*4659 

1*4634 

1*4586 

1*4683 

1*4596 

1*5149 

1*5107 

1*6698 

1*6627 

1*5030 

1*4957 

1*4810 

1*4756 


D. 


1*4734 

1-4653 

1*4545 

1*4701 

1*4589 

1-4652 

1*4606 

1*4610 

1*4528 

1*4640 

1*4578 

1-4985 

1*4936 

1*4892 

1*5055 

1-5014 

1-4977 

1-4992 

1*4935 

1*4884 

1*6394 

1*5347 

1*4553 

1*4505 

1*4705 

1  4680 

1*4631 

1*4749 

1*4662 

1*5234 

1*5194 

1*6866 

1*6792 

1*5118 

1*5042 

1*4882 

1-4832 


H. 


1*4934 
1*4845 
1*4730 
1*4901 
1-4788 
1-4856 
1-4806 
1-4818 

1^865 
1*4800 
1*5209 
1-5157 
1*5110 
1-5294 
1-5252 
1*5209 
1*5270 
1*5196 
1-5145 
1*5780 
1*5722 
1*4703 
1*4653 
1*4850 
1*4828 
1*4773 
1*4947 

4*5542 
1-5493 
1*7506 
1*7422 
1-5418 
1*5334 
1*5118 
1*5067 


Tablh  B. 
Refractive  Indices, 

The  liquids  in  this  table  are  arranged  according  to  their  power  of  refracting  the 

line  A  at  20^  0. 


%   L.«l^l 

Temp. 

Beflractire  Indicet. 

• 

Liquid. 

■  1 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

B. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Phosphorus 

350  a 

2*0389 

•     • 

.    . 

2*0746 

•    . 

2-1201 

2*1710 

2-2267? 

Phosphorus  in  sulphide 

« 

of  carbon 

f 

1*9209 

1*9314 

•    . 

1-9527 

1*9744 

1*9941 

2*0361 

2*0746 

Tribromide  of    phos- 

* 

phorus  . 
Sulphide  of  carbon     . 

25 

1*6698 

1*6752 

•    . 

1*6866 

•    . 

1*7083 

1*7300 

1-7506 

11 

1*6142 

1*6207 

1*6240 

1*6333 

1*6466 

1*6584 

1*6836 

1*7090 

Lepidine    . 
Dibromide  of    brom- 

21 

1*6039 

1*6094 

•    • 

1*6189 

•    • 

1-6403 

1*6615 

1*6822 

ethylene 

18 

1*5819 

1*5851 

•    • 

1-5915 

•    • 

1*6037 

1*6149 

1*6249 

Rectified  oil  of  cassia 

28 

1*5649 

1*5699 

1*6727 

1*5801 

1-6909 

1-6014 

1*6244 

Aniline      .        .        , 

21*5 

1*5644 

1-5684 

•    • 

1*5774 

*    • 

1*5961 

1*6125 

1*6297 

ChinoUne  . 

24 

1-5567 

1*5617 

.    • 

1*5687 

.    • 

1-5879 

1*6030 

1*6198 
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Trichlorobenzeite 

Bromofonn 
DmilrobenzcDe  in  m- 

trobeniena 
Dibiomide    of  diloT- 
ethjic 


Hydrate  of  cresjl 

Eugenic  acid 
MsTCoric  metlijl 
Salicvlato  of  methjrl 
Iodide  of  methyl 
Mercuric  athjl  , 
Nicodno     . 
Chlorobenzene    , 
Aiajl-ULiline      ■ 
Trichloride    of  phos- 
phorus  . 
Iodide  of  ethjl 
EeetiBed  oil  of  Mwtal- 

HTdrocarixHl 

Lutidine  . 
CoUidina  . 
Hydrocarhon        from 


Iodide  of  unji  . 
Oiychlorids  of  phos- 

phoraa  . 
BeiizeDe  , 
Beozjlene . 
Cjaaene  . 
Nitroglycerin 
Hydni(»rix>n 

Portugal 
Comene  (2i]d    epeci- 

Stannic  ethyl 
Bichloride    of   chlor- 

ethylene 
Hydrocarbon 

turpentine 
Hydrocarbon 

eamiiniy 
Hydrocurboii 

bergamot 
Bectilied  oil  of  citro- 

nella       . 
Hydrocarbon  fh>m  hay 
Stonaic  ethyl-methyl 
ChloRiforDi 
Octjiic  alcohol  . 
Nitrate  of  amyl . 
Amylic  alcohol  . 
Hydride  of  octyl 
Hydride  of  heptyl 


-1012 

4fl67 
4924 
1-4968 

1-4914 
1-4872 

4S43 

'4840 
'4913 
4898 
■4871 
-4706 


1-S6T1 

16809 

1-6946 

1-6066 

1-6674 

1-6737 

1-6790 

1-6901 

1-6998 

1-5000 

1-5791 

1-6994 

1'5564 

1-6659 

16748 

1-6830 

1-6466 

1'6654 

1-6843 

1-6S32 

.    . 

I '6488 

1'6S84 

1-6639 

1-S763 

1-6886 

1'6446 

1'6673 

1-6690 

1-6818 

1'5394 

1'6464 

1-6628 

1-6780 

1-62S8 

1-6388 

1-6626 

1'5626 

1-5J1B 

1-6402 

16478 

1-6640 

1-6810 

1-6307 

1-6377 

1-6440 

1-6668 

15670 

1-6397 

1'66I8 

1-5834 

l'fl729 

16284 

]'634e 

1-5449 

1'6542 

1-6290 

1-6418 

1-6630 

1-6638 

1-6222 

1'6292 

16381 

I '5491 

16823 

15148 

1-5262 

16357 

1-6448 

1-6096 

1-SI66 

1-6214 

1-6321 

1-6420 

1-6016 

1-6093 

1-5161 

16223 

1-5066 

1-6146 

1-5227 

1-6384 

1-6030 

1-6165 

1-6278 

1-S387 

1-4987 

1-6100 

1-5204 

1-6308 

1-5013 

1-6127 

1-5232 

1-6329 

1-4985 

1-6064 

1-6140 

1-6209 

l-493a 

1-5040 

1-5146 

1-6336 

1-4892 

1-4941 

1-4987 

1-6074 

1-6149 

1-4882 

1-4987 

1-5047 

1-6118 

1-4876 

1-6036 

1-6089 

1-5202 

1-6306 

14957 

1-6072 

1-5174 

1-6271 

14717 

1-4766 

1-4808 

1-4866 

1-4967 

1'474B 

1-4824 

1-4899 

1'4947 

14684 

W768 

1-4826 

1-4894 

1-4769 

14863 

1'4936 

1-6008 

1-4673 

1-4768 

14888 

1-4906 

1-4714 

14784 

14841 

14892 

1-4663 

1-4691 

1*724 

1-4790 

1-4846 

1-4663 

1-4724 

1-4789 

1-4844 

1-4640 

1-4721 

1'4798 

1-4866 

1-4666 

1-4730 

1-4796 

1'48B0 

14610 

1-4690 

1-4766 

1-4818 

14626 

1'4S74 

1-4718 

1-4796 

14868 

1'4490 

1-4626 

l'46e6 

1-4614 

1-4661 

14279 

1-430S 

1'4338 

1-4386 

14429 

14167 

1-4219 

1-4274 

1-4320 

I '4024 

1-4078 

14122 

14161 

1-4086 

1-4076 

1-4141 

1-4197 

1-3990 

1-4046 

1-4087 

1-4136 
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Tftble  B^-eonHnued, 


Bafractlve  indioet. 

Llqoid. 

Teinp. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

B. 

F. 

O. 

H. 

Acf^tate  of  amyl 

8^6  0. 

1-3944 

1*3958 

•    • 

1*3998 

•     • 

1-4035 

1*4077 

1*4118 

Butjric  ether     • 

28 

1*3860 

1*3864 

•    • 

1*3888 

•     • 

1*3988 

1-3981 

1*4018 

Amylene    . 

8 

1-3850 

1*8866 

•    • 

1*3896 

•     • 

1*3944 

1*3992 

1-4083 

Carbonic  ether  . 

22 

1-8773 

1*3785 

•     • 

1-3810 

•     • 

1-3856 

1-3896 

1-8936 

Propionic  ether . 

22-5 

1-3606 

1*3713 

•    • 

1-3736 

•     • 

1*8785 

1-3827 

1*3860 

Boracic  ether     • 

22-6 

1-8664 

•     • 

•    • 

1*3698 

•     • 

1*3742 

1-3786 

1-8816 

Acetic  ether 

20 

1*8645 

1*3658 

•    • 

1-3685 

•     • 

1-3728 

1*3766 

1-3798 

Alcohol      .        • 

15 

1*3600 

1-3612 

1*8621 

1-3638 

1*3661 

1-8688 

1*3720 

1*3751 

Acetone 

25-6 

1*3540 

13554 

•     • 

1*3582 

•    • 

1-3629 

1*3670 

1-3706 

Formic  ether 

22 

1-3540 

1*3553 

•     • 

1*3582 

•    ■ 

1-3627 

1*3666 

1-3694 

Ether 

15 

1*3520 

1-8545 

1-8554 

1*3566 

1-8590 

1*3606 

1-3646  1-3683 

Water 

15 

1-3284 

1-3300 

1-3307 

1*3324 

1-8347 

1*8366 

1*3402  1-3431 

Methylic  alcohol 

20 

1*3264 

1*8277 

•     • 

1*3299 

• 

1*3830 

1*36691-3395 

Cause  of  Diaperaion, — As  the  seyeral  colours  correspond  to  vibrations  of  dif- 
ferent rapidly,  and  the  deviation  of  rays  of  light  in  refraction  depends  on  the  change 
of  veloci^  of  light  in  passing  from  one  medium  into  another,  it  follows  that  in  order 
to  explain  dispersion,  we  must  suppose  that  this  change  of  velocity  is  different  for  rays 
of  different  colours,  that  is  to  say,  that  waves  of  different  length  travel  through 
refracting  media  with  different  velocities.  This  consequence  was  for  a  lon^  time  re- 
corded as  a  grave  objection  to  the  undulatoiy  theory  of  light,  beine  in  fact  in  contra- 
diction to  the  general  formula  for  the  velocity  of  undulations  established  by  Newton, 

viz.  t^  at  ^    It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  though  the  velocity  of  light  in 

free  space  is  the  same  for  rays  of  all  colours  (p.  594),  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
so  in  transparent  media,  which  retain  the  ether  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  between  their 
particles.  The  waves  must  then  turn  round  these  molecoles,  and  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  the  retardations  thus  produced  may  be  greater  for  the  shorter  than  for 
the  longer  undulations.  That  such  is  the  ease  has  in  fact  been  proved  by  the  ana- 
lytical researches  of  Cauchy ;  but  the  demonstration  is  not  of  a  character  to  bo  intro- 
duced into  this  work,  and  does  not  admit  of  representation  in  a  more  elementaiy  form. 

Heating^  Chemical,  and  Phoapkaroffenio  Raya  of  the  Spectrum^ 

All  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  capable  of  giving  heat  as  well  as  light  A 
thermometer  held  in  any  part  of  the  spectrum  indicates  a  rise  of  temperature ;  but 
the  heating  effect  is  very  different  in  different  parts^  being  greatest  at  tne  red  end  of 
the  s^trum ;  but  the  particular  position  of  the  maximum  heating  e£fect  varies  with 
the  kind  of  prism  used.  Moreover,  there  are  invisible  heat-rays  situated  beyond  the 
red,  and  therefore  of  lower  refrangibility  than  any  of  the  luminous  rays ;  and  when  a 
flint-glass  prism  is  used,  the  maximum  of  heating  power  is  situated  beyond  the  visible 
red  rays. 

The  spectra  of  flames  exhibit  similar  results,  provided  the  heat-rays  which  thev 
emit  are  capable  of  passing  through  the  substance  of  which  the  prism  is  formed,  which 
is  not  always  the  case.    (See  Radiation  of  Hbat.) 

The  soh^  rays  are  also  capable  of  producing  chemical  change,  chiefly  of  the 
reducing  order.  Thus  silver-salts  are  blackened  and  more  or  less  reduced  by  exposure 
to  daylight,  and  the  leaves  of  plants,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight^  decompose  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  and  assimilate  its  carbon.  This  action  is  exerted  by  all  the 
luminous  rays  of  the  spectrum,  but  chiefly  by  the  violet  rays,  and  by  non-luminous 
rays  extending  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  violet.  The  yellow  and  red  rays 
have  but  little  chemical  power :  hence  ordinary  flames  (hydrocarbon  flames)  in  which 
these  rays  greatly  predominate,  exert  but  little  action  on  chloride  of  silver  and  other 
bodies,  which  change  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  solar  light ;  and  in  monochromatie 
yellow  flames,  such  lis  that  of  alcohol  containing  a  sodium-salt,  the  chemical  action  is 
altogether  imperceptible.  Photographers  develope  their  pictures  in  rooms  into  which 
light  is  admitted  only  through  yellow  gUiss  or  yellow  paper.  Violet  flames,  on  the 
other  hand,  like  that  of  burning  magnesium,  emit  rays  whose  chemical  activity  rivals 
that  of  sunlight^  though  their  luminosity  is  incomparably  lees,  ^e  maximum  of 
chemical  action  is  not^  however,  producea  upon  all  substances  in  the  same  part  of 
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the  spectrnin,  Aocoiding  to  £.  Becquerel  (Aim.  Ch.  Fhys.  [3],  ix.  257),  chloride  of 
sQyer  begine  to  hliicken  in  the  extreme  Tiolet  between  the  linee  H  and  G,  the  eolorA- 
tion  extending  on  the  one  ride  nearly  to  F,  and  on  the  other  oonriderably  beyond  the 
Tirible  violet  With  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  rilver,  the  effect  ie  rimilar,  exoepdng 
that  the  action  does  not  extend  so  far  [beyond  the  violet^  and  the  maximnm  does 
not  occupy  the  same  place.  Gnaiac-resin,  which  is  turned  bine  by  expoenre  to 
sunlight,  IB  not  at  all  affected  by  any  of  the  yisible  rays  of  the  spectrum,  me  actitm 
beginning  only  in  the  ultra-violet^  and  the  maximum  being  situated  a  long  way  beyond 
the  end  of  the  virible  spectrum. 

The  chemical  spectrum  contains  fixjBd  lines,  that  is  to  say,  portions  in  which  no 
chemical  action  is  produced,  so  that  when  a  piece  of  paper  covered  with  chloride  of 
BUver  or  other  sensitive  substance  has  been  exposed  to  the  spectrum,  the  blackened 
surfiu!e  is  traversed  by  lines  of  the  same  colour  as  the  original  substance,  in  the  ultra- 
violet as  well  as  in  the  visible  portion  of  the  spectrum.  A  diagram  of  these  lines  will 
be  given  in  the  next  article  on  the  Chxiocal  AcnoK  of  Light. 

The  interposition  of  e6lourlf$a  plates  ot  films  does  not  modify  the  chemical  action  in 
the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum  between  A  and  H ;  that  of  the  rays  between  H  and  P 
is  likewise  unaltered  by  certain  transparent  substances,  such  as  water,  alcohol,  sulphuric 
acid,  &c,  whereas  other  substances,  both  liquid  and  solid,  weaken  the  chemical  action 
of  the  most  refrangible  chemical  rays  situated  beyond  the  visible  spectrum,  from  P  to 
a  point  more  or  less  near  to  H.  with  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  lemons,  the  absorbent 
action  stops  at  N ;  with  creasote,  bitter  almond-oil,  and  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  atH.  (For  Airther  details  respecting  the  chemical  action  of  light, 
see  the  next  artide.) 

The  different  rays  of  the  spectrum  also  differ  in  their  power  of  producing  phos- 
phorescence. When  Canton's  phosphorus  spread  on  a  sheet  of  paper  is  exposed  in 
a  dark  zoom  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum,  phosphorescence  is  produced  by  the  rays 
between  G  and  P  (see  figure  in  the  next  article) ;  there  is  a  less  luminous  porticm 
beween  I  and  N,  and  two  maxima^  one  between  H  and  0,  the  other  ,in  O.  The 
Bolognian  phosphorus  gives  rimilar  results,  excepting  that  there  is  no  minimum  in 
I N,  and  only  one  maximum  between  I  and  M.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  phos- 
phorogenic  rays  occupy  the  same  portion  of  the  spectrum  as  the  chemical  rays. 

The  colour  of  the  phosphorescent  light,  which  may  vary  from  orange-red  to  violet^ 
has  no  relation  to  that  of  the  exciting  rays,  excepting  in  the  case  of  t&ee  substances : 
sulphide  of  barium^  which  shines  with  an  orange-ydlow  liffhi  when  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  between  H  and  P,  with  a  more  reddish  light  when  it  receives  the 
blue  and  violet  rays ;  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  shines  with  an  oranse-red  light  when 
'  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  rays  between  F  and  0,  and  exhibits  a  slight  greenish  shade 
when  the  incident  rays  are  comprised  between  0  and  P ;  lastly,  the  substance  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  potasrium  on  oyster-shells  calcined  with  lime,  which 
emits  a  violet-indigo  light  after  exposure  to  rays  of  the  same  tint,  and  becomes  blue 
in  the  ultra-violet  rays.  In  general,  the  emitted  rays  are  less  refran^ble  than  the 
exciting  rays,  the  last-mentioned  substance,  however,  forming  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  electric  light,  which  is  veiy  bright  and  verv  rich  in  highly  refrangible  raya^ 
produces  phosphorescence  more  actively  than  the  solar  rays.  The  sudden  discharge  is 
more  efficacious  than  the  continuous  light  of  the  voltaic  arc 

The  phosphorogenic  spectrum  likewise  exhibits  dark  lines  or  lines  of  no  action ;  but 
to  see  toem  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  spectrum  to  about  ten  times  its  usual  length 
by  means  of  diverging  lenses.  Dark  lines  are  then  seen  on  the  phosphorescent  surfiiiice^ 
occupying  the  same  position  as  those  of  the  luminous  and  chemical  spectra.  They 
may  be  rendered  more  distinct  by  heating  the  phosphorescent  body  to  between  200^ 
and  300^ ;  the  luminous  portions  then  become  bnghter,  and  the  lines  more  distinct 

Transparent  substances,  both  coloured  and  colourless,  placed  in  the  course  of  the 
incident  rays,  absorb  the  phosphorogenic  rays  in  the  same  parts  of  the  spectrum  as  the 
luminous  and  chemical  rays. 

Identity  of  the  caJLorif/s,  lumiiwus,^  chemical,  and  phosphcroffsmc  rays, — It  was 
formerl;^  supposed  that  the  rays  producing  these  several  effects  are  distinct  from  each 
other ;  in  &ct,  that  luminous  bodies  emit  four  kinds  of  ravs^  which,  when  dispersed 
by  a  prism,  form  four  spectra  superposed  over  each  other,  but  having  their  maxima 
and  minima  at  different  places.  Jout  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  rays  or 
undulations  are  all  of  one  kind,  and  capable  of  producing  one  or  other  of  the  cdBTects 
above  mentioned,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  or  organs  upon  which  they  act 
In  fact,  the  calorific  and  cmemical  ra;^ s  are  reflected  and  refincted  in  the  same  manner 
as  luminous  rays  of  equal  refrangibiutir ;  the  calorific,  luminous,  and  diemical  spectra 
are  interrupted  by  the  same  lines ;  and  bodies  which  absorb  the  luminous  iwrs  likewise 
absorb  heat-rays  and  chemical  rays  of  the  same  degree  of  refrangibiUty.  llie  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  phosphorogenic  rays,  so  far  as  they  extend  into  the  luminous 
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part  of  the  spectrain.  Moreover,  Fiieau  and  Foucanlt  hare  shown  that  the  chemical 
actions  produced  at  thefbcns  of  a  lens  by  the  light  of  the  voltaic  arc  and  the  lime^light, 
are  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  Inminons  intensity. 

The  production  of  the  several  eflPects  above  mentioned  by  the  same  rays,  is  quite  in 
aocordMice  with  the  ware-theory  of  light.  The  waves  of  the  ether  striking  on  the 
snr&oe  fA  ponderable  bodies  throw  their  particles  into  vibration,  and  the  particular 
effects  produced  are  determined  by  the  rate  and  mode  of  vibration  thus  excited,  which 
themselves  depend  upon  the  manner  in  whidi  the  particles  of  the  body  are  held 
together,  as  well  as  upon  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  incident  waves.  Rays  whose 
lenffth  and  rapidity  of  vibration  are  such  as  to  excite  in  our  oigans  the  sensations  of 
both  heat  and  light,  may,  when  they  impinge  upon  a  ponderable  body,  set  its  particles 
into  such  a  rate  of  vibration  as  to  excite  in  the  surrounding  ether  waves  whose  length 
and  rapidity  of  vibration  correspond  to  the  least  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum 
beyond  ti&e  visible  red.  In  like  manner,  we  shall  presently  see  that  the  invisible 
chemical  rays  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  may  excite  vibrations  of  less  rapidity, 
which  reiser  visible  the  body  on  whi<£  they  impinge.  The  effect  thus  produced  is 
caUed 


It  was  observed  some  years  ago,  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  quinine,  though  perfectly  colourless  by  transmitted  light,  exhibits  in  certain  aspects 
a  peculiar  blue  colour.  Thus,  blue  light  was  found  to  be  produced  only  by  a  very 
thin  stratum  of  liquid  ac|jacent  to  the  surface  by  which  the  light  entered,  and  the 
incident  beam,  after  having  passed  through  the  stratum  from  which  the  blue  light 
came,  was  not  sensibly  wesucened  or  coloured,  but  had  loet  the  power  of  producing  the 
usual  blue  colour  when  admitted  into  another  solution  of  sulpluite  of  quinine.  Light 
thus  modified  was  said  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  to  be  empdued. 

Similar  phenomena  were  observed  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chlorophyll,  the  green  oolourine  matter  of  leaves,  the  path  of  a  beam  of  sunlight  ad- 
mitted into  the  green  solution  being  marked  by  a  bright  light  of  a  blood-red  colour. 
The  same  appearance  was  afterwards  observed  in  various  rcgetable  soluticms  and 
essential  oils,  and  in  some  solids.  Brewster  distinguished  this  phenomentm  by  the 
name  of  internal  dispersion,  attributing  it  to  the  irregular  reflection  of  the  light  ttom 
coloured  particles  suspended  in  the  Hquid,  and  was  of  opinion  that  Herschel's  epipolic 
•dispersion  was  only  a  particular  case  of  this  internal  di4>ersion. 

The  true  explanation  of  these  remarkable  phenomena  has,  however,  been  given  by 
Professor  Stokes,  who  has  shown  that  the  peodiar  dispersion  produced  by  sulphate  of 
quinine,  and  the  other  liquids  aboye  mentioned,  is  due  to  a  change  of  rrfram^gwUity,  in 
the  rays  of  light.    The  following  experiment  renders  this  evident : — 

A  solar  spestrum  is  formed  by  means  of  an  achromatic  lens,  and  one  or  more  prisms 
of  flint  glass,  sujficiently  pure  to  render  visible  the  principal  fixed  lines,  and  a  tube 
filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  passed  ^onff  this  spectrum,  from  the  red 
towards  the  violet  end.  Nothing  peculiar  is  observed  whue  the  tube  is  held  in  the  less 
refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum,  the  light  passing  through  it  freely  and  without  sen- 
sible modification ;  but  just  before  it  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  violet,  a  peculiar 
blue  diffused  light  makes  its  appearance  at  the  surface  of  the  fiuid  by  which  t^e  light 
enters,  and  remains  visible,  even  after  the  tube  has  passed  beyond  the  violet  into  the 
invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  acquiring,  in  fact,  its  greatest  intensity  at  a  certain 
distance  beyond  the  extreme  violet. 

The  stratum  of  liquid  tcom  which  the  diffbsed  blue  liffht  emanates  is  thinner  in 
proportion  as  the  incident  rays  are  more  refinnsible ;  an(^  from  a  litUe  b^ond  the 
extreme  violet  to  the  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  blue  space  is  reduced  to  an  excessively 
thin  stratum  ac^acent  to  the  surface  by  which  the  rays  enter.  It  appears,  therefore^ 
that  the  solution,  though  tzansparent  with  respect  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  visible 
rays,  is  of  an  iniy  bla<£nes8  with  respect  to  the  invisible  rays  more  refrangible  than 
the  violet  Neyertheless,  these  rays,  when  once  they  hare  been  conTerted  into  the 
risible  blue  light,  pass  through  the  liquid  with  fncility.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
essentially  altmd  in  character.  Now,  a  chanjge  in  the  quality  of  light  must  consist; 
either  in  a  modification  of  its  state  of  politrisation,  or  in  its  penod  of  undulation.  The 
former  supposition  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  light  thus  modified  is  not  polarised 
at  alL  It  must,  therefore,  have  imdergone  a  change  in  its  rate  of  vibration,  and 
consequently  a  change  of  refinnffibility.  The  existence  of  this  change  is,  moreorer» 
distinctly  proved  by  examining  uie  diinised  light  with  a  prism.  It  is  then  found  to 
be  by  no  means  homogeneous,  but  to  be  resolrable  into  rays  of  unequal  reftangibility, 
the  whole  of  which  are,  howerer,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum. 
7%e  diffused  blue  light  otmsists  of  the  ehemioal  rays  rendered  visible  by  a  ehange  in 
their  refraTtgtbihty. 

The  difRision  thus  produced  is  entixely  distinct  ttom  that  which  is  due  to  refiection 
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fipom  irre^nlarities  or  sn^nded  particles.  The  two  phenomena  ate  often  prodaeed- 
together  m  the  same  medium ;  bat  they  are  easily  distugoiflhed  by  the  fiiet  that  the 
light  difPosed  by  irregtdar  reflection  is  more  or  less  polarised,  whereas  the  light  difiiised. 
in  the  manner  above  described  is  entirely  unpolarised,  even  if  the  incident  rays  were 
themselves  polarised.  This  phenomenon,  to  which  Professor  Stokes  originally  gave  the 
name  of  tnte  diffunon,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  false  difiurion  proda<^  by  irregular 
reflection,  is  now  called  FLuossscBNcaL 

It  is  exhibited  by  many  solutions,  and  by  many  solid  bodies,  opaque  as  well  as 
transparent,  the  colour  of  the  difiused  light  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  medium. 
An  aqueous  infusion  of  horse-chesnut  bark  exhibits  it  very  strongly,  producing  a  blue 
colour  similar  to  that  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  Many  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  ura- 
nium are  also  highly  fluorescent,  and  difiuse  a  greenish-blue  light,  especially  the 
nitrate,  and  eanary-gtoM.  A  decoction  of  madder  mixed  with  alum  gives  a  yellow  or 
orange-yellow  fluorescence ;  tincture  of  turmeric  and  alcoholic  extract  of  thorn-apple 
seeds  diffuse  a  greenish  light ;  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll,  a  red  light 

When  the  fluorescence  is  strong,  as  with  sulphate  of  quinine,  it  may  be  seen  by 
merely  viewing  the  substance  by  ordinary  diffhsed  daylight.  For  more  accurate  obser- 
vation and  for  detecting  fluorescence  when  it  exists  only  in  a  slight  degree,  the 
following  method  is  recommended  by  Stokes  (FhiL  Hag.  [4],  vi  304): — 

Light  is  admitted  into  a  darkened  room  through  a  hole  several  inches  in  diameter  in 
the  window-shutter,  and  the  olrject  to  be  examined  is  placed  on  a  small  shelf,  blackened  at 
the  top,  and  flxed  just  below.    The  hole  is  covered  with  an  absorbing  medium,  called 
the  principal  absorbent^  so  selected  as  to  transmit  only  the  feebly  luminous  and  in- 
visible rays  of  high  refrangibility.    The  body  on  the  shelf  is  viewed  through  the  second 
medium,  the  complementarv  absorbentf  which  is  chosen  so  as  to  be  as  transparent  as 
possible  to  those  rays  whicn  are  absorbed  by  the  flrst^  and  to  absorb  all  the  rays  whidi 
are  transmitted  by  the  flrst.     If  the  media  are  well  selected,  they  produce  a  very  near 
approach  to  perfect  darkness ;  and  if  the  object  appears  unduly  luminous,  that  effect 
most  probably  arises  from  fluorescence.    To  determine  whether  the  illumination  is 
really  due  to  that  cause,  the  complementary  absorbent  is  removed  from  before  the  eyes 
to  the  front  of  the  aperture,  when  the  illumination,  if  really  due  to  fluorescence,  almost 
wholly  disappears;  whereas,  if  it  be  due  merely  to  scattered  Ijght  capable  of  passing 
through  bom  media,  it  remains.    In  examining  feebly  fluorescent  sul»tances,  however, 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  second  medium  in  its  place  before  the  eye,  and  to  use  a  tbiid^ 
medium,  the  transfer-medium,  placing  the  last  alternately  in  the  path  of  the  incident 
rays,  and  between  the  object  and  the  eye.     Still  greater  delicacy  of  observation  is 
attained  by  placing  the  substance  side  by  side  with  a  small  white  porcelain  tablet,  which 
is  quite  destitute  of  fluorescence  and  examining  the  two  as  above.    Or,  again,  the 
object  being  placed  on  the  tablet,  a  slit  is  held  dose  to  it^  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
seen  projected  partly  on  the  object^  Pf^^  on  the  tablet,  and  the  slit  is  viewed  through 
a  prism.     The  fluorescence  of  the  object  is  evidenced  hj  light  appearing  in  regions  of 
the  spectrum,  in  which  the  rays  coming  through  the  principal  absorbent,  and  scattered 
by  tbe  tablet,  then  produce  nothing  but  darkness,    ^ese  methods  are  delicate  enough 
to  show  the  fluorescence  of  white  paper,  even  on  a  very  gloomy  day. 

It  is  not  merely  the  most  refrangible  rays  that  are  capable  (^producing  fluorescence; 
the  rays  of  any  part  of  the  spectrum  may  undergo  this  change.  By  examining  different 
media  with  the  spectrum  in  the  manner  alreadjr  described,  it  is  seen  that  the  fluores- 
cence begins,  sometimes  in  the  blue,  sometimes  in  the  yellow.  With  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  chlwophyll,  it  begins  in  the  red.  But  wherever  the  change  of  refrangibility  may 
begin,  it  is  always  in  one  direction,  consisting  in  a  diminution  of  the  index  of  refraction, 
and  a  consequent  depression  of  the  light  in  the  scale  of  colours.  In  other  words,  the 
length  of  the  wave  is  increased,  and  its  velocity  of  undttlaOon  diminished.  The  vibra- 
tions of  the  ether  in  the  incident  ray  appear  to  excite  disturbances  within  the  complex 
molecules  of  the  fluorescent  medium,  whereby  new  vibrations  are  excited  in  the  etner, 
differing  in  period  from  those  of  the  incident  ray.  The  portion  of  the  light  which  has 
producKl  this  molecular  disturbance  is  used  up  or  absoned,  and  thereby  lost  to  visual 
perception,  just  as  heat  is  converted  into  mechanical  work.  It  is  probable  that  the  ab- 
sorption of  light  always  takes  place  in  this  manner.  The  well-known  fact  of  the  con- 
version of  luminous  rays  into  invisible  calorific  rays,  is,  as  already  observed,  a  striking 
instance  of  diminution  of  refrangibility  accompanied  by  absorption. 

As  the  most  refrangible  rays  are  the  most  active  in  proaucing  fluorescence,  it  is 
natural  that  this  effect  should  be  most  stnkingly  exhibited  by  the  light  of  flames  which 
are  rich  in  those  rays, — ^the  flame  of  alcohol  and  of  sulphur,  for  example.  These  flames 
do,  in  fact,  produce  the  effect  in  a  higher  degree  even  than  sunlight.  An  extremely 
beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  exposing  a  number  of  highly  fluorescent  media^  such  as 
sulphate  of  quinine,  infusion  of  horse-chesnut  bark,  and  canary-glass^  to  the  flame  of 
sulphur  burning  in  oxygen  in  a  dark  room. 
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The  eolour  and  composition  of  fluorescent  light  sometimes  afford  Taloable  aid 
in  dbtingoishing  between  one  substance  and  another,  and  in  testing  the  parity  of 
solutions.  With  a  solution  of  a  pure  iuiatanee,  the  tint  of  the  fluorescent  light  is 
almost  perfectly  constant  But  this  tint,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  that  of  the  light 
as  emitted,  not  as  subsequenUy  modified  by  absorption  on  the  part  of  the  solution,  in 
case  the  solution  be  sensibly  coloured,  and  some  precautions  are  required  in  order  to 
observe  it  correctly.  The  fluorescence  observed  m  solutions  from  the  barks  of  the 
horse-chesnut,  ash,  &«.,  was  formerly  attributed  indiscriminately  to  the  presence  of 
ttsculin,  whereas  apurified  solution  from  the  bark  of  the  horse-chesnut  exhibits  a  fluores- 
cence vezy  sensibly  different  fiom  that  of  sesculin,  which  observation  alone  would  suflice 
to  show  that  the  bark  must  contain  some  other  fluorescent  substance  besides  eesculin. 

The  best  mode  of  observing  the  true  fluorescent  tint  is  to  dilute  tbe  liquid  con- 
siderably, and  to  pass  into  it  a  beam  of  sunlight^  condensed  by  a  lens  flzed  in  a  board 
in  such  a  manner  that  as  small  a  thickness  of  the  liquid  as  possible  shall  intervene 
between  the  fluorescent  substance  and  the  eye.  If  a  stratum  of  this  thickness  of  the 
dilute  solution  is  sensibly  colourless,  the  tint  of  the  fluorescent  lieht  will  not  be 
sensibly  modifled  by  subsequent  absorption.  But  as  direct  sunlight  ts  not  always  to 
be  had,  the  following  method,  requiring  only  di£Rised  daylight^  may  also  be  used,  the 
solutions  being  pretty  strong,  or  at  least  not  extremely  dilute. 

A  glass  containing  water  and  blackened  intemaUy  at  the  bottom  is  placed  at  a 
window,  and  the  solution  to  be  examined  as  to  its  fluorescent  tint  is  placed  in  a  test- 
tube  which  is  held  vertically  in  the  water,  the  top  slightly  inclining  firom  the  window, 
and  the  observer  regarding  the  fluorescent  light  fiK>m  above,  looking  outside  the  test- 
tube.  Since  by  fiur  the  greater  part  of  the  fluorescent  light  comes  from  a  very  thin 
stratum  of  liquid  next  the  surface  by  which  the  light  enters,  the  fluorescent  rays  have 
mostly  to  traverse  only  a  rery  small  thickness  of  me  coloured  liquid  before  reaching 
the  eye;  the  water  permits  the  escape  of  those  fluorescent  rays  which  would 
otherwise  be  internally  reflected  at  the  extemal  surface  of  the  test-tube,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  of  which  the  tint  is  to  be  observed  is  increased  by  foreshortening. 
(Stokes,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xL  19.) 

The  nature  of  the  solvent  must  also  be  attended  to.  The  colour  of  the  fluorescent 
light  is  liable  to  change,  not  merely  in  passing  from  an  alkaline  to  a  neutral  or  add 
solution,  but  even  occasionally  in  passing  from  one  neutral  solvent  to  another. 

The  composition  of  fluorescent  light^  as  reveUed  by  the  prism,  occasionally  presents 
peculiarities,  but  in  such  cases  they  are  found  to  be  connect  with  peculiarities  in  the 
mode  of  absorption,  so  that  the  two  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  independent  characters 
of  a  substance ;  and  as  the  peculiarities  in  the  absorption  are,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
more  easily  observed,  it  b  only  rarely  that  the  analysis  of  the  fluorescent  light  is  of 
much  use. 

The  distribution  of  fluorescence  in  the  spectrum  often  aflbrds  valuable  information, 
but  its  observation  requires  the  use  of  somewhat  complicated  apparatus.  The  observa- 
tion is  restricted  to  times  when  the  sun  is  shining  pretty  steadily  (unless  the  observer 
has  recourse  to  electric  light,  or  at  least  lime-light);  it  is  requisite  to  reflect  the 
sun's  light  horixontally,  without  which  the  observation  would  be  most  troublesome ; 
and  unless  the  reflexion  be  made  J)y  the  mirror  of  a  heliostat,  the  continual  change  in  the 
direction  of  tbe  reflected  light  is  most  inconvenient  It  is  requisite  to  use  at  least  one 
good  prism,  better  two  or  ^three,  which  must  be  of  tolerable  size,  in  order  to  have 
light  of  sufficient  intensity,  and  Uie  prisms  must  be  combined  with  a  lens^  which  need 
not  however  be  achromatic 

It  has  already  been  stated,  as  the  result  of  experience,  that  the  colour  of  the  fluo- 
rescent lisht  of  a  single  substance  is  constant  throughout  the  spectrum,  or  very  nearly 
so.  I^  therefore,  on  examining  a  solution  in  a  pure  spectrum  thus  formed  by  pro* 
jection,  we  find  the  fluorescence  taking  a  fresh  start  with  a  different  coUtuir,  we  may  be 
almost  certain  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  mixture  of  two  different  fluorescent  sub- 
stances, the  presence  of  which  is  thus  revealed  without  any  chemical  process.  I( 
however,  the  fluorescence  of  two  fluorescent  substances,  which  may  be  mixed  together, 
begins  at  nearly  the  same  point  in  the  spectrum  (as  commonly  happens  when  there  is 
merely  a  slight  difference  of  tint  in  the  colour  of  the  fluorescent  light  of  the  two 
susbtanoes),  the  coexistence  of  the  two  may  escape  detection  when  the  mixed 
solution  is  merely  examined  in  a  pure  spectrum ;  and  in  such  cases  a  combination  of 
processes  of  fractional  separation  with  the  observation  of  the  tint  of  the  fluorescent 
light  is  more  searching.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  mixture  of  aesculin 
and  fraxin  contained  in  a  solution  from  the  bark  of  the  horse-chesnut 

As  the  occurrence  of  a  decided  difference  of  colour  in  the  fluorescent  light  seen  at 
two  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  implies,  almost  to  a  certainty,  the  presence  of  two 
-different  fluorescent  substances,  so^  conversely,  the  exhibition  of  the  same  colour  is  an 
azgnment  in  fftvoor  of  the  identity  of  the  substance  producing  the  fluoreflcenee  at  the 
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two  parts.  We  cannot^  indeed,  say  that  there  may  not  be  two  sabetanees  present,  the 
fluorescence  of  which  commences  at  nearly  the  same  part  of  the  spectmm ;  but  two 
different  substancett,  the  fluorescence  of  which  commenced  at  two  widely  different  parts 
of  the  spectrum,  would  certainly  reveal  themselves  by  the  difference  of  colour.  For 
experience  shows  that  the  refrangibility  of  the  light  emitted  at  any  part  of  the  incident 
spectrum,  by  the  solution  of  a  pure  substance,  extends  nearly  up  to  that  of  the  point 
of  the  incident  spectrum  at  which  the  fluorescence  commences,  but  not  much  beyond ; 
and  though,  in  passing  from  one  pure  substance  to  another,  yariations  do  occur  in  the 
relative  brightness  of  the  rays  of  less  refinugibility  whidi  compose  the  fluorescent 
light,  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  so  dose  a  connection  between  the  colour  of  the 
fluorescent  light  and  the  reftan^bility  of  the  rays  by  which  the  fluorescence  is  first 
produced,  that  a  ^eat  variation  in  the  one  is  incompatible  with  constancy  or  a  mere 
trifling  variation  in  the  other.    (Stokes,  Chem.  Soc  J.  zviL  312.) 

JklM<yipttOB« 

All  bodies  are  transparent  to  ft  certain  extent ;  even  metals,  which  are  the  most 
opaque  of  all  substances,  allow  a  small  quantity  of  lisht  to  pass  through  them,  when 
they  are  reduced  to  extremely  thin  leaves ;  thus  gold-leaf  laid  upon  glass  transmits 
light  of  a  green  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfectly 
transparent  medium,  even  the  air  stops  a  certain  quantity  of  lights  when  the  tnidmess 
traversed  by  the  rays  is  very  considerable ;  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains  the  stars 
appear  much  brighter  than  when  seen  from  near  the  sea-level.  For  all  ordinaiy 
thicknesses,  however,  colourless  gases  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  transparent 

Transparent  media  are  colourless  or  coloured,  according  as  they  transmit  the  several 
rays  composing  white  light,  in  the  same  or  in  different  proportions.  Thus  a  red  glass 
is  one  which  transmits  uie  red  rays  more  easily  than  tnose  of  any  other  colour.  On 
viewing  a  solar  spectrum  through  a  piece  of  glass  1  millimetre  thick,  coloured  with 
red  oxide  of  copper,  all  the  colours  excepting  the  red  disappear,  the  glaas  being  opaque 
to  all  the  more  refirangible  rays.  Other  media  transmit  rays  of  one  or  more  colours, 
and  stop  the  rest,  and  consequently  exhibit  compound  colours  by  transmitted  light : 
thus  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper,  when  <n  a  certain  strength  and*  thickness, 
stops  all  the  rays  excqiting  the  red  and  the  violet. 

If  rays  whicn  have  pasMd  through  a  red  glass  be  passed  through  another  ^lass  of 
the  same  colour,  the  latter  will  absorb  but  a  small  proportion  of  uie  rays  which  fidl 
upon  it,  because  those  which  are  incapable  of  passing  through  red  glass  have  already 
been  eliminated  by  the  first  medium ;  but  if  the  second  glass  is  green,  it  will  stc^  the 
red  rays,  and  the  two  together  will  form  a  perfectly  opaque  screen. 

There  is  no  medium  which  is  absolutely  colourless,  that  is  to  say,  capable  of  trans- 
mitting rays  of  all  colours  in  exactly  the  same  proportion ;  even  air,  when  seen  through 
great  tnieknesses,  appears  blue ;  the  colour  of  the  sky  is  merely  that  of  the  atmos|^ere 
seen  through  a  thickness  of  several  miles ;  in  like  manner  distant  mountains  appear 
blue,  just  as  if  they  were  seen  through  a  bine  glass. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  enable  a  medium  to  absorb  the  rays  of  one  or  more  ooloon 
completely,  it  must  have  a  certain  thickness.  Even  nvetals,  as  already  observed,  when 
reduced  to  extremely  thin  films,  transmit  certain  colours,  and  a  plate  of  glass  which, 
when  of  a  certain  thickness,  stops  all  but  the  red  rays  of  the  i^eetrum,  transmits  a 
greater  and  greater  number  of  coloured  rays  as  its  thidcness  is  diminished,  and  at  last 
appears  almc»t  colourless. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  liffht  absorbed  was  proportional  to 
the  thidmess  of  the  medium  through  iduch  it  passeoC  but  later  researches  nave  shown 
that  the  law  is  more  complicated.  Suppose  the  medium  divided  into  infinitely  thin 
layers  perpendicular  to  me  direction  of  the  rays  which  trayerse  it ;  and  let  a  be  the 
fraction,  supposed  constant,  which  represents  uie  proportion  between  the  quantity  dT 
light  aniving  at  any  layer,  and  that  of  the  light  which  passes  through  unabsorbed. 
The  quantity  of  light  (supposed  homogeneous)  which  arrives  at  the  first  layer  being  I, 
that  whidi  readies  the  second  will  be  la ;  that  which  arriyee  at  the  third  mil  be  la*, 
and  so  on.  If  therefore  e  represents  the  thickness  of  the  medium'(equivalent  to  n  layers)^ 
the  intensity  of  the  ray  after  having  passed  through  this  thickness,  is  ^ven  by  the 
formula  t  »  lo*.  The  intensity  of  me  emeisent  li^t  decreases  therefore  in  geometrie 
proportion,  while  the  thickness  of  the  me£um  increases  in  arithmetical  propottion. 
1^  quantities  absorbed  by  the  successive  layers  follow  a  similar  law,  being,  for  l^e 
first  layer  I-Ia  —  I(l>-a);  for  the  seoond,  Li(l— a);  for  the  third,  la\l^a),  and 
for  the  »»tb,  Ia^»(l  -a). 

Now  let  B«  O,  Y,  &&,  represent  the  intensities  of  the  sevenl  prindpal  coIoqis  ood^ 
posing  a  ray  of  incident  light,  the  total  intensity  of  the  beam  being  therefore 
B4- 04- Y  +  G+B4-I +V;  also  let  r,  o,  ^,  ^be  the  fractions  of  the  sersEal  ooloued 
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MyS  vhieh  tMTWt^  witbont  kbaorptiaa,  a  unit  i^  tbiekneM  of  the  medium ;  thsn  tb« 
inUmsi^  of  a  beam  emeigiug  from  s  layer  whoM  Uuckncn  is  e,  vill  be 
Rr*  +  Oo"  +  Yy  +  Gy  +  B6"  +  W* -I- Vti". 

The  terms  of  Out  ezpression  mntainmg  the  amallest  of  the  fractiooi  r,  o,  g,  &&, 
lees ;  the  oolonn  corrsHpoiuluig  W  the  otber  termi 
and  mora,  and  the  emergent  tint  will  not  be  irhit«, 
depeoding  on  the  reUtire  magnitude  of  the  eereiBl 

,  Br*,  Od',  &c.    If  the  rays  of  odt  one  coloar.  red  for  example,  are  leu  abaorbed 

than  the  leet,  it  is  always  pdamble,  b;  increosiiig  the  tbickoeaa  of  the  film,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  obtain  led  rayi  aensiblj  homweneoui ;  for  bv  inoreasing  e,  the  rstisa  Br* ; 
On*,  'Br*;  Yy*,  &C.,  may  be  inereiaed  id  any  reqaired  proportion,  Whi>n,  on  the 
oontrarj,  the  qnontitiee  r,  o,  g,  &c,  differ  but  little  from  unity,  and  the  thickneea  of 
the  medinm  is  imall,  the  nun  Br*  +  Oo*  •)-&&,  differs  but  little  &om  that  irhich  repre- 
•ante  the  intenaity  of  tbe  incident  lay ;  that  ie  to  lay,  tbe  light  ia  not  perceptibly 
Dolonred. 

The  relatiTa  qnantitiea  of  tlie  aerwal  eolonred  rays  absorbed  by  ft  coloured  me^om  - 
of  given  thiekneea,  may  be  observed  I^  Tieiring  a  line  of  light  throndi  a  prism  and 
the  cotoured  medinm.  The  spectnim  will  then  be  seen  to  be  diminished  in  brightness 
in  lome  part^  and  perhaps  cut  off  altt^cther  in  othere.  This  mode  of  observation  ia 
often  of  great  use  in  ehamioal  analyeiB,  as  laapy  coloored  BubstanceH  when  thus  ex- 
amined aflbrd  very  charaeteristio  spectra,  the  peculiarities  of  which  may  often  be 
distinguished,  even  though  the  sotation  of  Ibe  substance  nQder  eiamimLtion  containa 
a  sufBeient  amount  of  coloured  inqmritjes  to  ohonge  its  colour  veiy  considerably.  The 
following  method  of  making  the  observation  is  given  by  Professor  Stokes  (Cbem. 
Soc  J.  iTii.  306): 

A  small  prism  is  to  be  chosen  of  dense  flint  glass,  ground  to  an  angle  of  60°,  and 
just  large  enough  to  cover  (he  eye  comfortably.  The  top  and  bottom  should  be  flal^ 
for  convenience  of  holding  the  prism  between  the  thumb  and  fore-flnser,  and  laying 
it  down  on  a  table,  BO  as  not  to  scratch  or  soil  the  iaeea.  A  fine  Une  of  light  ia 
obtained  by  making  a  vertical  slit  in  a  board  B  inches  square,  or  a  little  longer  in  a 
horiiontal  direction,  and  adapting  to  the  spertare  two  pieces  of  thin  metaL  One  of 
the  metal  [Heces  is  movable,  to  allow  of  altering  the  breadth  of  the  slit.  About  the 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  is  a  suitable  breadth  for  ordinaiy  purposes.  The  board  twd  metal 
piecea  should  be  well  blackened. 

On  holding  the  board  at  arm's  length  against  the  sky  or  a  luminons  flame,  the  slit 
bein^b  we  wlU  suppose,  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  viewing  the  line  of  ligbt  thns 
formed  through  ths  prism  held  dose  to  the  eye,  with  its  edge  vertical,  a  pure  spectrum 
ia  obtained  at  a  prnper  aximuth  of  the  prism.  Taming  the  prism  tonad  its  axis  alters 
the  focus,  and  Uie  proper  focus  is  got  by  trioL  The  whole  of  the  spectrum  is  not, 
indeed,  in  perfect  fbcus  at  once,  so  Uiat,  in  scrotlniaing  one  part  alter  another,  it  is 
requisite  to  turn  the  prism  s  little.  When  daylight  is  need,  the  spectrum  is  known  to 
be  pore  by  its  showing  the  pnncipal  fixed  lines;  in  other  cases  the  fbcos  is  got  by  the 
oondition  of  seeing  diatiDc^  the  other  objects,  whatever  .they  may  be,  whidi  are  pre- 
sented in  the  spectrum.  To  observe  the  absorption-spectrum  of  a  liquid,  an  elastio 
band  is  pat  round  the  board  near  the  top,  tad  a  test-tube  containing  the  liquid  is 
■lipped  under  the  band,  which  holds  it  in  Us  [jace  behind  the  slit.  The  specUum  ia 
then  observed  just  as  before,  the  te«t-tabe  being  tatned  from  the  eye. 

Fig.  OSS.  F(ff.  669. 


be  naed  in  sncceasion,  banning  wl 


rbole  progress  of  the  absorption,  different  degrees  of  strength  must 
tion,  banning  with  a  strength  which  does  not  render  any  part  of 
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the  Bpeotnim  absolntely  black,  unless  it  be  one  or  more  rery  narrow  bands,  aa  other- 
wise the  most  distinctire  featores  of  the  absorption  might  be  missed.  If  the  aolntion 
be  contained  in  a  wedce-ahaped  yessel  instead  of  a  test-tnbe,  the  progress  of  the 
absorption  may  be  watoied  in  a  continnoas  manner  by  sliding  the  yessel  before  the 
eye.  Some  obseryers  prefer  using  a  wedge-shaped  yessel  in  combination  with  the  slit» 
the  slit  being  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  wedge.  In  this  caae  each  element  of 
the  slit  forms  an  elementary  spectrum  corresponding  to  a  thickness  of  the  solution 
which  increases  in  a  continuous  nuumer  from  the  edge  of  the  wedge,  where  it  yanishes. 
This  is  the  mode  of  obseryation  adopted  by  Gladstone.    (Chem.  Soc.  J.  Ix.  79.) 

Fig.  668  represents  the  effect  produced  in  this  way  by  a  solution  of  sesquiddoride 
of  duomium,  and/|^.  669  that  produced  by  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium. 

The  right  hand  sides  of  these  fi^rores  correspond  with  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum ; 
the  letters  refer  to  fVauenhofer^s  Imes.  The  lower  part  of  each  figure  shows  the  pure 
spectrum  seen  through  the  thinnest  part  of  the  wedge,  and  the  progress  of  the  absorp- 
tion, as  the  thickness  of  the  liquid  increases,  is  seen  by  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the 
spectrum  towards  the  up^r  part  of  the  fiffures. 

The  following  obseryations  on  the  implication  of  the  absorption-method  to  chemical 
analysis,  are  extracted  from  a  paper  by  Professor  Stokes  (dnem.  Soc.  J.xyii.  808): 

"  In  many  cases  nothing  is  obsenred,  beyond  a  ff  eneral  absorption  of  one  or  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  or  of  its  middle  part,  and  uie  prism  giyes  little  information 
beyond  what  is  obtained  by  the  eye,  by  obserying  the  succession  of  colours  produced 
by  different  thicknesses  of  the  liqtiid.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  with 
reference  to  the  description  of  pure  substances,  that  in  specifying  only  one  colour,  that 
corresponding  to  a  oonsideraue  thickness,  as  is  commonly  done  by  chemists,  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  absorption  are  left  almost  wholly  undescribed.  Thus  of  two 
solutions,  one  might  be  pink  when  dilute,  passing  on  to  red  with  increase  of  strength 
and  thidmess,  another  yellow,  passine  through  orange  to  red.  These  would  com- 
monly be  described  as  red,  yet  the  series  of  tints  indicates  an  utter  difference  in  the 
mode  of  absorption,  the  miodle  of  the  spectrum  in  the  one  case,  and  the  most  refran- 
gible end  in  the  other,  being  the  most  powerftilly  attacked. 

"  But  in  some  cases,  especially  with  substances  of  intense  colorific  power,  the  mode 
of  absorption  is  eminently  characteristic.  Two  or  more  dark  bands  are  seen  in  the 
spectrum,  indicating  maxima  of  absorption ;  and  the  positions  of  these  bands,  their 
relatiye  intensity,  and  their  other  features,  form  altogether  a  series  of  characters  the 
distinctiye  nature  of  which  is  such  as  those  who  haye  neglected  the  use  of  the  prism 
haye  little  conception  ot  They  render  it  p^ectly  easy  in  many  cases  to  follow  a 
particular  substance  among  a  host  of  impurities.  For  each  coloured  substance  pro- 
duces its  own  absoiption,  independently  of  the  others  (supposing  the  substances  do 
not  chemically  react  on  each  other),  so  that^  unless  the  part  of  the  spectrum  in  which 
the  distinctiye  bands,  or  most  of  them,  occur,  is  wholly  absorbed  by  the  impurities, 
the  presence  of  the  substance  can  still  be  reeoffuised.  Such  a  complete  obliteration  is 
the  less  likely  to  occur,  for  this  reason,  that  when  the  characters  of  the  solution  are  so 
strongly  maned,  it  almost  always  hagpens  that  a  comparatiyely  small  quantity  of  the 
substance  suffices  to  produce  the  efibct,  and  the  solution  must  consequently  be  so 
much  diluted  that  the  effect  of  the  impurities  comparatiyely  disappears. 

*'  Nor  is  this  all.  When  a  substance  exhibits  marked  characters  of  one  kind  in  one 
solyent,  it  often  happens  that  it  shows  different  and  no  less  marked  characten  in  a 
solyent  of  a  different  nature.  Not  only  does  this  fdmish  additional  characters  by 
-which  the  substance  can  be  distinguished  from  others,  but  it  is  yaloable  for  following 
the  substance  when  inyolyed  in  impurities :  for  the  nature  of  the  impurities  ma^  be 
such  as  to- mask  the  substance  in  one  solyent  and  not  in  another.  This  is  especially 
the  case  where  one  solyent  is  alkaline  and  the  other  acid ;  but  differences  are  some- 
times observed  eyen  with  two  neutral  solyents. 

**  To  illustrate  these  principles,  we  may  refer  to  the  colouring  matters  of  madder 
Alizarin  and  purpurin  both  yield  highly  custinctiye  spectra,  the  former,  howeyer,  only 
in  the  case  of  solutions  containing  caustic  alkali,^  whereas  most  solutions  of  the  latter 
are  highly  distinctiye.  Madder  itself  contains,  either  directly  or  as  the  result  of  de- 
composition, a  number  of  substances  which,  in  alkaline  solution,  absorb  that  part  of 

*  A  solution  of  aHsarln  In  carbonate  of  potastlum  or  todlura,  or  la  ammonia,  exhiblu  a  fpectram 
having  a  band  or  absorption  In  the  yellow,  another  narrower  one  between  the  red  and  the  orange,  and  a 
third  very  inconspicuous  band  coinciding  with  the  line  B.— Purpurin,  diswlved  in  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium or  fodium,  ezhtltits  two  dark  bands  of  absorption  about  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum.-^A  solution 
of  the  s«me  substance  in  aqueous  alum  exhibits  the  same  peculiar  mode  of  absorption,  but  likewise  a 
yellow  fluiimcence — A  soluiion  of  purpurin  in  sulphide  of  carbon  exhibits  four  bands  of  absorptioo,''of 
which  the  drst,  situated  in  the  yellow  just  beyond  D,  reckoning  from  the  red  extremi^,  Is  narrower 
than  the  rest ;  the  second  is  situated  in  the  green,  nearly  coinciding  wiUi  the  line  E  \  the  third  in  the  bluo 
near  F;  «nd  the  fourth,  which  Is  very  Inconspicuous,  in  the  indigo. — Lastly,  the  solution  of  purpurin  In 
ether  gives  a  spectrum  exhibiting  two  bands  of  absorption  ;  one  narrow  and  very  dark  in  the  green, 
nearly  coinciding  with  E ;  the  second  in  the  blue,  broader  and  less  strongly  marked,  and  having  Its 
centre  at  the  line  F ;  the  solution  is  also  slightly  fluorescent.    (Stok es,  Cbma.  Soe.  J.  xiL  S90.) 
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the  spectnim  in  which  the  difitinctiTe  bands  of  imrpitrin  occur.  Hence,  in  a  mixture 
obtained  from  madder,  and  containing,  we  will  suppoeei  pnrpnrin  in  oomparatiTely 
amall  quantity,  the  preeenoe  of  purpnrin  would,  in  an  alkaline  soliUion,  be  masked  by 
the  other  substances.  But  in  ewer  or  acidulated  alcohol  the  other  substances  yield 
spectra  showing  nothing  particular,  and  interfering  comparatiYely  little  with  the  dis* 
tmctive  bands  of  purpurin ;  while  in  an  alum-liquor  solution  made  by  boiling,  not  only 
are  the  purpurin  bands,  which  in  this  solrent  occur  at  a  lower  re&angibility  than  witn 
ether,  more  effectually  separated  from  the  absorption  produced  by  the  associated 
substances,  but  those  substances  themselves  are  also  in  good  measure  excluded. 

"For  an  example  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  even  in 
the  case  of  different  neutral  solvents,  we  may  r^er  to  a  yellow  substance  which  is  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves.  The  alcoholic  solution  of 
this  substance  exhibits  two  characteristic  bands  of  absorption,  the  first  of  which  is 
situated  unmediately  adljaoent  to  the  line  F  on  the  more  refrangible  side.  The  solution 
in  sulphide  of  carbon  exhibits  two  similar  bands,  but  much  less  refrangible,  the  line 
F  now  nearly  bisecting  the  bright  interval  betweeen  the  first  and  second  dark  bands. 
The  substance  is  ver^  easily  decomposed  by  adds,  and  even  by  add  salts,  yielding  a 
product  of  decomposition  which,  in  iJcoholic  solution,  exhibits  two  bands  of  absorption, 
uke  the  parent  substance^  but  a  good  deal  more  refrangible.  There  is  the  same  change 
of  podtion  as  in  the  former  case,  in  passing  from  alcohol  to  sulphide  of  carbon,  so  that 
the  solution  of  the  product  of  decomposition  in  sulphide  of  carbon  agrees  almost 
exactly,  in  colour  and  spectrum,  with  that  of  the  parent  substance  in  alcohoL 

"  Not  only  is  an  examination  of  the  absorption-spectnim  of  a  substance  useful  for 
enabling  us  to  follow  the  substance  through  mixed  solutions,  but  it  sometimes  reveals 
relatioiuhips  in  cases  in  which  they  might  not  be  suspected,  if  the  origin  of  the  sub- 
stances were  unknown.  Thus,  the  purpurein  of  Dr.  otenhouse  dissolves  in  ether  or 
addulated  alcohol  with  a  red  colour,  while  that  of  the  same  solutions  of  purpurin  is 
yellow.  But  the  prism  reveals,  in  both  cases  alike,  the  existence  of  three  bands  of 
absorption,  of  sinular  breadth,  while  the  purpurem  bands  are  dtuated  nearer  the  red 
than  those  of  purpurin,  b^  about  one  interval.  This  example  shows  how  deeply  seated 
in  the  molecuuur  constitution  of  a  body  may  in  some  cases  be  ihe  cause  which  produces 
the  bands. 

"  Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  peculiarities  of  absorption  of  a  substance 
were  known  and  applied  to  the  detection  of  that  substance  in  a  mixture.  But  the 
question  may  arise : — Given  a  mixture  of  an  unknown  number  of  unknown  substances, 
which  as  a  whole  presents  peculiarities  of  absorption,  to  determine  whether  the  whole 
of  these  peculiarities  are  due  to  the  same  substance,  and,  if  not,  what  portion  are  due 
to  one  substance,  and  what  portion  to  another.  Iiittle  can  be  done  towards  the  solution 
of  this  problem  by  the  mere  observation  of  absorption ;  we  can  only  say,  that  some 
modes  of  grouping  of  bands  of  absorption  are  common  in  solutions  of  pure  substances^ 
while  others  are  uncommon,  and  give  rise  to  the  suspidon  of  a  mixture.  The  pheno- 
mena of  fluorescence  give. in  some  eases  material  assistance;  but  in  general  it  is  only 
by  combining  spectral  analysis  with  processes  of  chemical  separation,  espedally 
finictional  separation,  that  a  satisfactory  condusion  can  be  arrived  at.  When  a  mixture 
is  thus  tested  in  various  ways,  a  conviction,  at  last  approaching  certainty,  is  gradually 
arrived  at,  that  those  bands  of  absorption  which  are  always  found  accompanying  one 
another  belong  to  one  and  the  same  substance. 

'*  For  convenience  and  rapidity  of  manipulation,  especially  in  the  examination  of  very 
minute  quantities,  there  is  no  method  of  separation  equal  to  that  of  partition  between 
solvents  which  separate  after  agitation.  Ether  combined  with  water,  either  pure  or 
rendered  acid  or  alkaline,  is  the  most  generally  useful,  and  the  separation,  if  not 
otherwise  fractional,  may  be  rendered  so  by  introducing  the  add  or  alkali  by  minute 
quantities  at  a  time ;  but  other  solvents  are  useful  in  particular  cases.  Sulphide  of 
carbon  in  conjunction  with  alcohol  affords  the  means  of  disentangling  the  coloured 
substances  which  are  mixed  together  in  the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves.  Solutions 
of  various  metallic  oxides  wUch  are  natarally  predpitable  by  an  alkali  or  alkaline 
carbonate,  but  are  retained  in  solution  by  means  of  a  tartrate,  are  very  useful  in  the 
examination  of  the  true  colouring  matters,  not  merd^  for  produdng  changes  of  colour 
and  spectrum  without  predpitation,  but  even,  in  conjunction  with  ether,  for  effecting 
chemical  separation :  and  fractional  separation  may  be  effected  by  making  the  solution 
deviate  very  slightly  from  perfect  neutrality.  By  combining  with  ether  such  a  solution 
of  alumina,  it  was  found^  possible  to  separate  and  detect  fhe  purpurin,  alizarin,  and 
rubiacin  present  in  a  portion  of  powder  not  exceeding  in  bulk  a  fraction  of  the  head  of 
a  pin."    (Stokes.) 

The  following  observations  on  the  absorption  spectra  of  metallic  salts  are  by  Dr. 
Gladstone  (Chem.  Soc  J.  x.  79): 

A  comparison  of  the  spectra  exhibited  by  different  salts,  only  one  constituent  of 
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which  is  colomed,  shows  thAt,  with  Tery  few  ezceptioiis,  all  the  oompoonicls  of  the  same 
base  or  acid  hare  the  same  eflfoet  on  the  rays  of  light  This  law  is  seen  to  hold  good 
in  many  instances  which  at  first  sight  appear  exceptional.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that 
some  salts  of  chromic  oxide  are  green,  others  red  or  pnzple.  Now  these  difierenUy- 
colonred  chromic  salts  all  exhibit  the  same  general  form  of  spectmm  {fig,  668),  in  wldch 
the  Tiolet  and  indigo  rays  are  Tery  soon  cut  off;  and  as  the  thidmess  increases,  the 
light  is  more  and  more  concentrated  about  two  points^-one  in  the  red,  the  other  in 
the  bluish-green,  the  red  ray  penetrating  with  the  greatest  &cility.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  chlori£  and  other  salts  of  chromium,  which  are  green  in  moderately  dilute 
solutions,  appear  purple  or  red  when  we  look  throuffh  a  strong  or  very  deep  solution. 
The  acetate  abeoros  the  green  rays  more  readily,  end  therefore  appears  green  only  in 
Tery  weak  solutions^  or  in  thin  strata,  while  the  "  red  potassio-oxalate "  absorbs  the 
green  so  speedily  that  the  thinnest  portion  of  it  appears  bluish-red. 

Salts  composed  of  a  coloured  base  and  a  colourod  acid  exhibit  colours  compounded 
of  the  rays  which  are  not  absorbed  by  either,  the  resultant  colour  bearing,  in  many 
instances,  but  little  resemblance  to  the  original  colours.  Thus,  the  add  fmromate  of 
chronuc  oxide,  a  compound  of  two  substances  which  give  respectively  yellow  and 
green  solutions,  is  not  bright  green,  but  brownish-red,  because  the  chromic  add  cuts 
off  nearly  all  the  bine  and  violet  rays,  while  the  oxide  of  chromium  absorbs  the  yellow 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  green. 

Some  salts  which  are  but  slightly  coloured,  neyertheless  exhibit  very  chamcteristie 
spectra.  Thus,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  didymium,  which  has  but  a  fiunt  rose  colour, 
exhibits,  when  examined  by  the  hollow  wedge  and  prism,  a  spectmm  containing  two 
veiy  black  lines ;  one  in  the  yellow,  the  other  in  the  green.  These  lines  are  visible  in 
very  weak  solutions  of  didymium,  and  therefore  serve  as  a  delicate  test  for  that  metal ; 
they,  moreover,  afford  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  cerium  and  lanthanum,  in  the 
spectra  of  which  they  do  not  occur. 

Brewster' 9  Theory  of  the  Spectrum,  Newton  regarded  the  spectrum  as  composed  of 
an  infinite  number  of  simple  colours,  each  element  of  it  consisting  of  a  ray  of  definite 
refrangibilify  and  not  capable  of  further  decomposition ;  and  this  theory  has  been  almost 
itnivenally  received  as  affording  satisfactory  explanations  of  all  the  pheaomena  of 
colour,  and  of  the  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  light.  Brewster,  however,  in 
studying  the  decomposition  of  light  by  absorption,  observed  certain  &cts  which  he 
regarded  tJi  incompatible  with  Newton^s  theory,  and  he  accordingly  proposed  a  new 
theoryof  the  constitution  of  the  spectrum,  which  is  as  follows : — 

1.  White  light  is  composed  of  three  colours  only,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  mixed  in 
certain  proportions. 

2.  The  solar  spectrum  is  formed  of  three  superposed  spectra  of  these  coburs,  each  of 
them  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  spectrum,  but  witn  varying  intensities  as  shown 
io  fiff'  670 ;  where  the  horisontal  line  r0,  represents  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  andtho 
three  curves,  B,  Y,  and  B,  are  so  drawn  that  their  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the 
intensities  of  the  several  colours  at  each  point,  the  blue  having  a  maximum  between 
the  fixed  lines  F  and  G,  the  yellow  near  F,  and  the  red,  two  maxima,  one  near  B,  and 
another  of  lower  intensity  near  the 
Tiolet  end  of  the  spectrum. 

3.  All  the  colours  of  the  spectmm 
are  compound,  and  as  all  the  rays 
united  in  one  point  have  the  same  de* 
gree  of  refiningibility,  they  cannot  be 
further  decomposed  by  reuaction. 

Brewster  was  led  to  these  condu- 
sions  by  observing  that<,  by  viewing  the 

spectrum  through  certain  coloured  media,  white  light  may  be  shown  to  exist  in  any  part 
of  \L  Thus,  by  looking  through  an  azure-blue  fflass  of  suffident  thickness,  or  better, 
through  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  mixed  wiUi  red  ink,  the  yellow  of  the  spectmm  is 
replaced  by  white,  very  slightly  tinged  with  green  or  red,  according  to  the  particular 
tint  of  the  meduim.  This  white  light  is  not  decomposible  by  refraction,  but  may  be 
decomposed  by  viewing  it  through  a  film  of  gelatm  of  yellow  or  green  colour,  the 
white  band  then  appearinff  yellow  or  green,  in  consequence  of  the  absofptton  of  the 
blue  or  red  rays.  By  similar  means  Brewster  found  white  light  in  the  green  and  the 
orange^  whence  he  concluded  that  the  three  primary  colours  exist  in  the  yellow,  green, 
and  orange  of  the  spectrum.  In  like  manner,  by  viewing  the  Spectmm  through  certain 
yellow  liquids,  he  found  that  the  blue  and  indigo  assumed  a  violet  tint,  whence  he 
eonduded  that  red  light  exists  in  these  parts  of  the  spectmm.  The  blue  of  Uie  spe&- 
trom  seen  through  a  film  of  blue  gelatin,  exhibited  a  white  band,  and  the  blue  and 
indigo  viewed  through  a  blue  glass  assumed  a  Tiolet  tint:  hence  the  pr««ence  of  yellow 
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iti  the  blue  was  inferred.  By  viewing  the  spectram  through  a  layer  of  Peruvian  balsam, 
pitch,  sulphur^balsain  or  red  mica,  yellow  was  seen  in  the  red  near  the  line  C. 
Brewi^er  was  not  able  to  detect  yellow  in  the  violet,  but  he  attributed  this  negative 
result  to  the  feebleness  of  the  light  in  this  part  of  the  spectnim,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  absorbed  by  all  coloured  media.  Lastly,  the  red  of  the  spectrum  seen 
through  balsam  of  Peru,  pitch,  sulphur-balsam,  or  red  mica,  appeared  green,  wheuce  it 
was  inferred  that  the  red  of  the  spectrum  also  contained  blue, 

Brewster's  theory  has  not  however  met  with  general  adoption.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  wave- theory  of  light :  for  just  as  there  is  an  infinite  number 
of  sounds  corresponding  with  an  infinity  of  ware- lengths  in  the  air,  so  likewise  must  there 
be  an  infinite  number  of  shades  of  colour  corresponding  with  an  infinite  number  of 
wave-lengths  in  the  ether,  and  therefore  also  (p.  609),  an  infinite  number  of  different 
refirangibilities.  On  the  other  hand,  to  account  for  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  certain  rays  are  wanting  in  the  component 
spectra  exactly  at  the  same  points,  which  is  very  improbable. 

Moreover  tnere  is  no  reason  whatever  for  assuming  that  red,  yellow,  and  blue  are  the 
component  colours  of  white  light ;  indeed,  Helmholtz  has  shown,  by  a  method  to  be 
presently  described,  that  the  actual  colours  of  the  spectrum  may  be  more  exactly  imi< 
tated  by  combinations  of  red,  green,  and  violet,  but  that  even  then  the  imitation  is  far 
from  satisfiictory. 

More  carefVd  observations  by  Aiiy,  Helmholtz,  and  others  have  likewise  shown  that 
Brewster's  conclusions  are  not  borne  out,  even  by  his  own  method  of  observation,  when 
proper  precautions  are  tiJcen  to  eliminate  sources  of  error.  A  i  ry  has  pointed  out  that 
to  obtain  correct  resalts  with  such  a  mode  of  experimenting,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  exclude  aU  extraneous  light,  which,  being  decomposed  by  the  coloured  medium, 
will  modify  the  tint  observed ;  and,  secondly,  to  compare  the  spectrum  viewed  through 
the  coloured  medium  with  a  pure  spectrum  viewed  directly,  the  two  being  formed 
immediately  one  above  the  other,  as  in  no  other  wav  can  an  exact  comparison  of  the 
tints  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  •  the  two  be  made.  When  these  precautions  were 
taken,  he  found  it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  slightest  difference,  excepting  rn 
brightness,  between  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  seen  through  a  coloured  medium,  and 
those  of  the  spectrum  viewed  directly.  Airy  also  observes  that  the  intensity  of  the 
light  may  make  a  great  difference  in  the  impression  produced  on  the  eye  by  any 
particular  colour. 

Helmholtz  has  shown  that  the  results  may  be  modified  by  the  light  scattered  by 
irregular  re&action  at  the  surfaces  of  the  coloured  medium,  and  by  the  lens  and  prism  used 
to  form  the  spectrum,  especially  when  the  absorbent  medium  used  is  a  film  of  gelatin, 
which  LB  not  very  transparent.  To  eliminate  this  difiiised  light,  the  spectrum  is  received 
on  a  screen  having  a  narrow  slit  through  which  a  thin  coloured  pencil  can  pass,  and 
this  pencil  is  made  to  fall  upon  a  second  prism,  followed  by  a  lens,  which  forms  a 
coloured  image  of  the  slit,  and  a£a,int  spectrum  proceeding  from  the  difiused  b'ght 
which  has  passed  through  the  second  aperture.  This  spectrum  does  not  perceptibly 
alter  the  purity  of  the  focal  image.  On  examining  the  different  colours  of  this  purified 
spectrum  through  various  coloured  media,  it  was  found  impossible  to  distinguish  any 
difference  of  tint  between  the  colours  thus  observed  and  those  viewed  directly. 

From  all  these  experiments  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  impossible  to  decompose  the 
colours  of  the  spectrupi  by  absorption  any  more  than  by  refraction  ;  that  the  colours,  as 
Newton  supposed,  ar^  simple ;  and  that  to  each  colour  there  corresponds  a  definite  de- 
gree of  reflrangibility. 

Beoompositlon  of  Uybt  by  Beflectloii. 

Newton  explained  the  colours  of  bodies  by  supposing  that  they  decompose  the 
light  which  falls  on  their  surfaces,  absorbing  some  of  the  component  rays,  refieeting 
the  rest  in  a  dififused  manner  if  they  are  opaque,  or  reflecting  one  portion  and  trann- 
mitting  another  if  they  are  transparent^  the  reflected  and  transmitted  light  being 
always  more  or  less  coloured,  because  the  different  coloured  rays  are  not  absorbed 
in  tne  same  proportion.  Black  substances  are  those  which  absorb  all  the  rays 
which  fiUl  upon  them ;  white  substances,  those  which  reflect  all  the  rays  ;  bodies  of 
these  two  classes  act  in  the  same  manner  on  all  kinds  of  luminous  rays.  But  betwoou 
these  two  extremes,  there  is  an  infinity  of  substances  which  reflect  the  several  eolounnl 
rays  in  different  proportions.  A  red  body,  for  example,  is  one  which  reflects  red  in 
larger  proportion  than  the  other  rays  composing  white  light.  In  the  oise  of  opaque 
bodies  the  decomposition  of  the  light  takes  place  at  an  insensible  depth  below  the  sur- 
face, the  result  being  independent  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  substance. 

If  rays  of  Light  dispersed  by  a  prism  l^  thrown  on  a  white  surface,  each  point  reflects 
the  light  which  it  receives,  and  appears  of  the  same  colour  as  that  light.     If  the  surflira 
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is  redt  it  appears  yeiy  bright  in  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum,  bat  the  other  ooloozs  artf 
faint^  the  rod  surface  refining  the  red  rajs  of  the  spectrum  abimdantly,  but  the  other 
colours  in  small  proportions  only.  If  the  body  is  capable  of  absorbing  certain  rays 
completely,  black  bands  are  seen  in  the  correspondiDg  parts  of  the  spectrtim,  and  if  tne 
body  be  iUmninated  solely  by  rays  of  that  paiticalar  degree  of  refirangibiUty,  it  appears 
bladr. 

A  coloured  body  illuminated  by  different  sources  of  light  may  exhibit  different 
colours,  the  spectra  formed  by  the  fight  from  these  several  sources  not  being  formed  of 
the  same  colours  or  in  the  same  proportions.  It  is  thus  that  objects  which  are  greeB  by 
daylight  appear  blue  by  lamp-light,  the  yeUow  rays  being  less  abundant  in  the  light  of 
ordinary  flames  than  m  solar  light  Most  objects  appear  differently  ooloureid  by 
moonlight^  from  what  they  do  by  daylight  When  a  series  of  the  seven  prindpal 
colours  of  the  spectrum  is  illuminated  by  the  monochromatio  yellow  l%ht  of  a  lamp 
fed  with  spirit  containing  common  salt,  the  yellow,  orange  and  red  strips  appear  yellow 
of  various  degrees  of  brightness,  the  rest  grey  or  black,  because  they  do  not  receive 
rays  which  they  are  capable  of  reflecting,  or  in  other  woids,  because  their  particles  are 
not  susceptible  of  vibrating  in  unison  with  those  of  the  light  which  fSedls  upon  them. 
In  the  same  lights  the  fistce  and  lips  appear  of  a  livid  hue,  ^cause  the  red  rays  which 
the  skin  reflect  in  dayli^t  are  wanting  in  the  yellow  light. 

When  the  bodj  on  which  the  light  fidls  is  transparent,  the  rays  which  pass  through 
it  are  those  which  have  not  been  reflected  at  its  surface;  hence  the  reflected  and 
transmitted  light  may  be  ofdifferent  colours.  Such  is  in  fact  the  case  in  many  in- 
stances. Gk>ld4eaf,  which  is  yellow  by  reflected  Hght,  transmits  light  of  a  bluish-green 
colour.  Faraday  formed  pulverulent  deposits  by  sending  powerful  electric  discharges 
through  metallic  wires  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen ;  in  the  finely-divided  state  thus 
produced,  copper  appeared  green  by  transmitted  lig^t ;  tin,  brown ;  sine,  brown  or 
bluish-grey;  palladium,  brown ;  aluminium,  brown  or  orange-coloured.  The  reflected 
and  transmitted  rays  are  sometimes  complementary  to  each  other;  but  this  is  the  case 
only  when  no  part  of  the  light  is  absorbed.  When  a  body  exhibits  the  same  colour, 
red  for  example,  both  by  refleetioo  and  by  transmission,  it  is  because  it  reflects  part 
of  the  red  rays  of  the  incident  lights  transmits  the  rest,  and  absorbs  the  rays  of  all  the 
other  colours. 

In  many  cases,  however,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Stokes  (Chem.  Soc  J.  xvii. 
315),  the  colour  of  a  body  attributed  on  cursonr  examination  to  reflection,  is  really  due 
to  transmission ;  in  fact,  the  instances  in  which  substances  appear  coloured  by  reflec- 
tion are  comparatively  rare.  '^  A  chemist  views  a  solution  contained  in  a  test-tube  by 
transmission  and  then  by  reflection;  and  seeing  perhaps  some  perfectly  different 
colour  in  the  latter  case,  describes  it  as  the  colour  of  the  solution  by  reflection, 
whereas  it  is  merely  the  colour  by  transmission  due  to  a  greater  thickness,  the  light 
havinff  been  reflected  at  the  back  or  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  and  so  having  twice 
passed  through  the  solution.  In  other  cases,  the  colour  described  as  due  to  reflection 
really  arises  .ficom  fluorescence ;  and  though  the  statement  may  be  true  in  the  sense 
intended,  it  seems  objectionable  to  apply  the  term  rrfteciUm  to  a  process  so  utterly 
difierent  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  metals,  such  as  gold  and  copper,  and  of  certain 
other  substances,  such  as  murexide,  platocyanide  of  magnesium,  &c.,  that  colour  is 
really  seen  as  the  result  of  reflection. 

"  When  this  takes  place  in  the  case  of  non-metallic  substances,  they  are  found  to  be 
endowed,  for  the  colours  so  reflected,  with  an  intense  opacity,  comparable  with  that  of 
metals ;  while  for  other  parts  of  the  spectrum,  they  may  be  comparatively  transparent^ 
and  these  parts  they  reflect  with  an  energy  comparable  to  that  of  a  vitreous  substance 
only.  The  variations  of  absorbing  power  in  passing  irom  one  part  of  the  spectrum  to 
another,  and  consequently  the  variations  in  reflecting  energy,  are  frequently  much 
more  considerable,  and  accordingly  the  colour  by  reflection  is  much  richer  than  in  the 
case  of  metals." 

"  An  excellent  example  of  the  intimate  connection  between  metallic  reflection  and 
intense  absorption  is  afforded  by  the  crystals  of  permanganate  of  potassium.  These 
crystals  exhibit  a  green  metaUic  reflection,  and  when  crushed  yield  a  powder  of  an 
intense  purple  colour  by  transmitted  light  The  colour  is  too  intense  for  spectral 
analysis,  but  the  solution  has  a  similar  colour,  merely  less  intense  as  corresponds  with 
its  smaller  concentration,  and  the  analysis  of  the  light  transmitted  by  the  solution 
presents  no  difficulty.  The  green  is  quickly  absorbed,  but  when  the  solution  is  snffir 
ciently  dilute,  five  eminently  characteristic  bands  of  absorption  are  seen  in  that  part 
of  the  spectrum.  A  sixth  band  comes  out  with  agreater  thickness  or  else  strength  of 
solution,  but  even  the  fifth  is  somewhat  less  strong  than  the  others.  When  the  light 
reflected  from  a  crystal  is  analysed,  four  bright  bands  are  seen  standing  out  on  a  gene^ 
rally  luminous  ground  of  infenor  brightness.  These  bright  bands  correspond  in  posi- 
tion with  the  principal  dark  bands  in  the  light  transmitted  by  the  solution,  and 
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therefoi^,  it  may  be  presumed,  by  the  crystals  themselTes.  When  the  angle  of  inei- 
denoe  has  a  suitable  valne,  and  the  reflected  light  is  analysed  by  a  Nichol's  prism,  with 
its  principal  plane  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  then  by  a  common  prism,  the 
spectrum  vb  reduced  to  these  four  bright  bands.  A  fifth  bright  band  could,  perhaps, 
be  made  out,  in  the  case  of  a  fine  crystal  with  a  fresh  surface.  Under  the  ciitmm- 
stanoes  described,  the  Nichol's  prism  would  extinguish  the  light  reflected  £rom  a  vitreous 
substance,  and  transmit  much  of  that  reflected  from  a  metal.  We  see,  therefore,  that, 
as  regards  its  relations  to  light,  the  crystallised  body  passes  rejpeatedly  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  titreous  to  that  (?  a  metallic  substance  and  back  again,  as  the  refrangibility 
of  t^e  rayS)  in  relation  to  which  it  is  considered,  is  continuously  increased  by  a  small 
amount. 

**  The  same  relation  between  intense  absorption  and  metallic  reflection  exists  gene- 
rally, though  it  cannot  be  always  studied  by  means  of  a  solution.  The  platinocyanides, 
for  example,  yield  colourless  solutions,  so  that  the  intense  absorption  which  most  of 
them  exercise  for  certain  parts  of  the  spectrum  must  be  attributed  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  molecules  are  built  up  in  forming  the  crystals ;  but  by  attending  to  the  colour  of 
the  light  transmitted  by  thin  crystals,  the  law  is  found  to  be  obeyed.  Gold  can  only 
be  ol^ined,  in  solution,  as  gold  by  means  of  the  opaque  solvent  mercury ;  but  its 
colour  by  transmission  may  be  studied  in  gold-lea^  or  in  a  chemically  deposited  film, 
and  is  then  found  to  be  conformable  to  the  law  mentioned,  the  less  refrangible  colours, 
which  are  those  which  are  the  more  copiously  reflected,  being  also  those  which  are  the 
more  intensely  absorbed. 

"  When  a  bodj  endowed  with  the  property  of  coloured  reflection,  such  as  perman« 
ganate  of  potassium,  is  dissolved,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  dilution,  the  opaciln^ 
of  the  medium  ceases  to  be,  for  any  part  of  the  spectrum,  of  that  intense  kind  which  is 
necessary  for  quasi-metallic  reflection;  and  accordingly  the  light  reflected  by  the 
solution  is  colourless. 

"  In  order  that  the  colour  due  to  reflection  should  appear,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the 
substance  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  coherence.  Thus  indigo  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  loose  powder  is  blue,  even  when  viewed  by  refiection.  It  would  be  erroneous, 
however,  to  describe  the  body  as  blue  by  refiection,  if  we  were  speaking  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  substance,  and  not  the  mere  crude  results  of  observation  made  under 
given  dircumstanoes.  For  though  it  is  true  that  the  light  bj|^  which  the  blue  colour  is 
seen  has  undergone  refiection  (without  which  it  would  not  have  reached  the  eye)  it  is 
not  in  reflection  that  the  chromatic  selection  is  made  by  virtue  of  which  the  powder 
appears  blue,  but  during  transmission.  In  &ct  it  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  light 
that  is  reflected  at  the  outer  irregular  surface  of  the  mass ;  the  greater  port  penetrates 
a  little  way,  and  is  reflected  at  various  depths,  and  in  passing  t£t>ugh  the  particles,  in 
going  and  returning,  suflfers  absorption  on  the  part  of  the  coloured  substance.  Were 
the  substance  intensely  opaque  for  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  the  powder  would 
be  not  blue  but  black,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  platinum- black.  B^  burnishing,  the 
powder  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  somewhat  coherent  mass,  and  it  now  begins  to 
exhibit  the  copper  colour  due  to  reflection.  The  internal  reflections  are  at  the  same 
time  greatly  weakened,  so  that  the  part  of  the  light  which  is  reflected  from  beneath 
and  undergoes  absorption  is  much  reduced.  A  pressed  mass  is  not,  however,  an 
optically  homogeneous  medium,  so  that  the  colour  by  reflection  obtained  by  bur- 
nishing cannot  m  general  be  quite  pure.  In  the  state  of  a  flne  crvstalline  powder, 
indigo  exhibits  a  mixture  of  the  cop^  colour  due  to  reflection,  and  the  blue  colour 
due  to  transmission,  though  observed  in  the  lieht  reflected  from  the  mass  as  a  whole*; 
while  if  the  substance  could  be  obtained  in  large  crystals,  the  colour  by  reflection 
would  be  seen  in  perfection,  and  the  colour  by  transmission  would  disappear,  the 
ciystals  being  sensibly  opaque."    (Stokes.) 

The  C^loiim  of  Thin  Vlates. 

AH  transparent  substances,  when  reduced  to  very  thin  films,  exhibit  brilliant  colours 
— ^a  soap-bubble  affi)rds  a  familiar  instance  of  this ;  glass  blown  out  into  thin  films 
exhibits  similar  phenomenal—so,  likewise,  does  a  layer  of  oil  spreod  over  the  surface 
of  water.  These  effects,  however,  are  best  studied  in  the  case  of  a  thin  film  of  air 
Ibrmed  between  two  plates  of  glass.  When  two  glass  plates  (of  any  sort  of  glass)  are 
pressed  hard  together,  a  blade  spot  is  observed  at  the  point  of  closest  contact,  and 
around  it  a  series  of  fringes  exhibiting  remarkably  beautiful  colours :  if  the  light  be 
homogeneous,  as  that  of  a  soda  fiame,  the  bands  are  alternately  light  and  dark.  The 
shape  of  the  bands  depends  upon  the  greater  or  lesser  regularity  of  thickness  in  the 
film  of  air.  If  the  glasses  be  so  pressed  at  one  point  that  the  intervening  space  shall 
increase  regularly  all  round,  the  bands  will  bt»  circular— otherwise  they  will  have  an 
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izregiilar.iihape->but  in  all  cases  the  same  thickness  of  the  film  of  air  giTes,  omteris 
paribiiSf  the  same  colour.    Newton,  to  whom  this  experiment  is  due,  made  use  of  a 

plano-convex  lens  of  small  corrature,  resting  on  a  piece 
^V*  ^7^"  of  flat  glass :  by  this  means  he  obtained  a  film  of  air 

whose  thickness  was  uniform  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  point  of  contact^  and  the  fringes  were  consequently 
circuhir.  By  this  arrangement  also,  knowing  the  diameter 
of  the  lens,  he  was  enabled  to  calculate  the  thickness  of 
the  film  of  air  by  which  any  particuhir  band  was  produced. 
For,  the  radius  of  the  ring  AM  {Jig.  671)  being  found  by 
measurement,  and  the  diameter  of  the  lens  AB  being  also 
giren,  we  haveABx  AN  (or  MP)- AP«  -  AM«(nearly); 

,^       AM« 

ther^ie  MP  -■  ^g-, 

^^^  whence  also  MP  yaries  as  AM*. 
Ftooeeding  in  this  manner,  Newton  found  that  the  thicknesses  of  the  films  of  air  by 
which  the  sucoessiye  dark  bands  were  formed  varied  in  the  ratio  of  the  even  numbers 

0,  2, 4, 6,     .     .     .    .     2n ; 

and  those  by  which  the  light  bands  were  produced  in  the  numbers 

1,  8,  5,  7,     .    .     .    .    2n  + 1 ; 

ftarther,  that  the  thickness  of  the  film  at  the  first  bright  band  was  6-millionths  of  an 
inch  for  red  lights  and  about  4|-millionths  for  violet  Hght. 

Now  comparing  these  numbers  with  those  afterwards  found  by  Fresuel  for  the  lengths 
of  the  waves  (p.  600),  it  is  found  that  the  thickness  of  the  film  in  question  —  ^  of  the 
length  of  a  wave. 

The  exphmation  of  this  phenomenon  is  as  follows : — ^The  bands  are  formed  by  the  in- 
terference of  rays  refiectea  from  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  transparent  film. 
Now  at  the  centre,  where  the  two  surfaces  are  in  almost  absolute  contact,  we  might 
expect  the  refiectcd  rays  to  be  in  acordance — for  they  reach  the  eye  afl^r  travelling 
over  equal  paths.  At  the  first  bright  band,  the  thickness  —  ^  of  an  undulation ;  hence 
the  ray  reflected  from  the  second  surface,  which  has  to  traverse  this  thickness  twice,  is 
behind  the  other  by  half  an  undulation,  and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  destroy  the 
other :  but  instead  of  that,  the  two  assist  each  other  and  produce  a  bright  band ;  simi- 
larly with  the  other  bright  bands,  which  are  produced  by  rays  whose  paths  differ  in 
length  by 

p  {,  {»    .    .    .    — = —  of  a  wave-length. 

The  dark  bands  are  formed  by  rays  which  di£%r  by 

0,  },  |,  {,      .    .    .    -^  ^^  ^  wave-length, 

and  which  might  therefore  be  expected  to  be  in  accordance. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  is  found,  as  pointed  out  by  Young,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  direction  of  the  vibrations  of  the  ether-mdecoles  is  changed  in 
passing  from  one  medium  to  another. 

When  a  wave  of  light  travels  ihrouffh  a  medium  of  uniform  constitution,  it  never 
returns  upon  its  path ;  no  reflection  tsJces  place,  but  each  partide,  when  thrown  into  a 
state  of  vibration,  communicates  its  vibration  to  the  next^  and  is  itself  brought  to  z«st ; 
just  as  an  ivorv  ball  striking  upon  another  of  e^ual  suse,  drives  that  ball  forward,  but 
IS  itself  brought  to  rest  But  if  the  vibration  is  communicated  to  a  medium  of  dif- 
ferent constitution — as  when  a  xaj  passes  from  air  into  glass,  or  from  glass  into  air— 
this  complete  destruction  of  the  vibration  of  the  particles  does  not  take  place ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  Ihe  light  is  at  the  same  time  transmitted  through  the  second 
medium,  and  reflected  back  into  the^rst.  If  the  ra^  passes  from  a  medium  in  which 
the  ether  is  of  greater  density  to  one  in  which  it  is  of  less  density,  as  from  glass 
into  air,  the  diroction  of  vibration  of  the  particles  in  the  reflected  ray  remains  un- 
changed, just  as  a  large  billiard  ball  striking  a  smaU  one,  drives  Uie  small  one  before 
it,  and  continues  in  its  own  course  though  with  less  veloci^.  In  the  contrair  case,  bb 
when  the  ray  passes  frx>m  air  to  glMS,  that  is  to  sav,  from  ether  of  less  density  to 
ether  of  greaiter  density,  the  vibration  of  the  particues  in  the  reflected  ray  is  re^ 
versed— jvmt  as  when  a  small  ball  strikes  a  large  one,  the  large  ball  is  driven  forward 
but  the  small  one  driven  back  upon  its  path. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  Newton's  rings.  The  bands  are  formed  by  the  inter- 
ference of  rays  reflected  from  the  first  surface  with  rays  reflected  from  the  second 
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Burface  of  the  film  of  air.  Now  in  the  second  reflection,  according  to  the  principle 
just  explained,  the  Tibmtion  in  the  particles  of  the  reflected  ray  is  reversed,  because 
the  ray  passes  from  air  to  glass,  whereas  at  the  first  surface,  where  the  ray  passed 
£K>m  glass  to  air,  no  such  reversal  takes  place.  Consequently  the  two  rays,  when 
they  meet,  will  have  their  vibrations  in  accordance,  just  when  they  would  have  been 
in  discor^nce  if  the  reversal  of  vibration  at  the  second  surface  had  not  taken  place. 
Hence  the  dark  bands  are  produced  where  the  tiilckness  of  the  film  is 

0,  2d,  4(2,  6d    .     .     .     2nd, 

and  the  bright  bands  where  the  thickness  is 

d,Sd,6d,7d    .     .     .    (2n+l)d 

d  being  »  ^  of  an  undulation. 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
when  a  film  of  a  transparent  substance  is  placed  between  two  other  media,  one  of 
greater  and  the  other  of  less  refiracting  power  than  itself,  the  positions  of  the  light  and 
dark  bands  are  reversed.  Thus  when  a  film  of  oil  of  sassafras  is  placed  between  a  plate 
of  crown  and  a  plate  of  fiint  glass,  the  central  spot  is  wMU  ;  and  the  thicknesses  of  the 
film  follow  the  ratio  of  the  odd  numbers  for  the  dark,  and  of  the  even  numbers  for  the 
light  bands. 

To  retam  to  the  ordinary  case  of  a  film  of  air  between  glass  plates.  Fringes  are 
produced  by  transmitted,  as  well  as  by  reflected  light,  but  the  colours  of  any  particular 
ring  are  exactly  complementary  of  those  of  the  same  ring  formed  by  reflected  light ; 
and  if  the  light  be  homogeneous,  the  central  spot  is  lights  and  the  bands  follow  the 
reverse  order  of  that  which  the^  do  when  formed  by  reflected  lisht  These  transmis* 
sion  fringes  are  formed  by  the  interference  of  rays  transmitted  Uirough  the  film,  with 
other  rays  which  pass  through  it  after  having  undergone  two  reflections,  one  at  tiki 
second  surface,  and  the  other  at  the  first ;  and  since  both  these  refiections  are  made  iii 
passing  from  air  to  glass,  the  change  of  direction  caused  by  the  first  reflection  is  again 
reversed  hy  the  second,  and  consequently  the  rays  are  in  accordance  or  discordance, 
just  when  they  would  have  been  in  case  of  no  reflection  at  all. 

Relation  between  the  Indices  of  Refraction  and  ike  ThicknesHe  of  the  Films. — Thf 
thicknesses  of  thin  plates  of  different  substances,  at  the  points  where  they  font 
coloured  bands  of  the  same  (»der,  are  to  one  another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  theA 
indices  of  refraction. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  bright  fringe  of  the  mth  order.  I  A,  X'  are  the  wave* 
lengths  of  the  homogeneous  light  in  the  two  substances,  and  «,  ^  their  thicknesses,  w( 
have  the  equations, 

e  -  (2m  +  1){\;  e  «.  (2m  +  1)^'; 

therefore  « :  e*  —  X  :  x'  *i  /*' :  ft 

Newton  discovered  this  law  by  experiment  It  may  be  verified  for  air  and  water 
by  introducing  a  drop  of  water  between  the  two  glass  plates  which  produce  the  rings, 
the  water  then  penetrating  between  the  plates  by  capillarity,  and  expelling  the  air  from 
part  of  the  circular  space  around  the  point  of  contact.  It  will  then  be  observed  that 
the  fourth  ring  in  air  coincides  with  the  fifth  ring  in  water.  Now  the  thicknesses  of 
the  film  at  the  several  bright  rings  in  air  are,  e,  Ze,  6e,  7e,  9e,  &c,  and  in  water  e', 
Ze\  6e\  7e\  9e\  &c;  the  result  just  described  gives,  therefore,  7e  «  9e*;  whence 

-7  M  ^  n  ^,  which  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  water  referred  to  air  as  unity. 

This  law  furnishes  an  additional  method  of  measuring  the  indices  of  refraction  of 
liquids  with  respect  to  air  ,*  for  in  the  expression  e  :  0'  «/(*':  /u,  the  ratio  of  the  thick- 
nesses may  be  replaced  b^  that  of  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  rings  of  the  same 
order,  whence  the  refractive  index  of  the  liquid  ma^  be  calculated  as  a  frmction  of  that 
of  air.  The  method  is  not  however  very  exact,  m  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
measuring  the  diameters  of  the  rings. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  eye  is  placed  directiv  over  the  centre  of  the  rings, 
so  that  they  are  seen  by  perpendiculw  incidence.  If  the  eye  be  moved  from  this 
position,  so  as  to  view  the  rings  obliquely,  these  diameters  increase  as  the  incident  rays 
become  more  and  more  oblique ;  that  is  to  say,  the  thickness  of  the  transparent  film 
corresponding  to  a  ring  of  given  order  increases  with  the  obliouity  of  the  rays ;  in  other 
respects,  the  diameters  of  the  rings  follow  the  same  laws  as  when  the  incidence  is  per- 
pendicular. Newton  foimd  by  experiment^  that  the  thickness  <;  of  a  ring  of  given  order 
seen  by  perpendicular  incidence,  is  connected  with  the  thickness  /,  for  the  same  ring 
viewed  at  the  incidence  t — supposing  the  thin  film  to  be  formed  of  the  same  snbfttance 
as  the  medium  which  surrounds  the  apparatus^by  the  equation,  e  «  e'  cos  /,  or  0^  » 
e  sec  f . 
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The  diameten  of  the  rings,  Iik>  the  bieadchi  of  >U  <rfhsF  icterfetaioe-fiiiigo,  arc 
^teat«»t  in  red,  uid  least  in  Tiolet  light ;  hen:^  in  whit«  light  a  eeiiea  of  ooloBied  hnga 
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Bejond  these  limite,  the  coloars  b«come  mixed  to  Buch  an  extent  »a  to  produce 
white  ligbt.  IT,  however,  the  rings  be  viewed  through  a  prism,  bo  us  to  sepamte  the 
diffiiTent  coloured  rara,  a  much  larger  number  of  them  vill  come  into  view. 

The  trBnamitted  rings  are  mucli  fainter  IJiiUi  the  reflected  rings,  becsuse  one  of  the 
beams  of  light  irhich  contribnts  to  their  formation  has  been  twice  reflected,  and  each 
reflection  is  attended  with  a  considerable  loss  of  light. 

We  have  been  particular  in  deicribing  the  colours  of '  Nertoa'a  rings,'  because  itiey 
are  generally  used  as  a  etandaid  of  compariion  fbr  all  coloured  phenomena  depending 
upon  interference. 

Oolonrs  of  TUok  VtoMt. — This  term  is  applied  t«  certain  Hystenui  of  coloured  rings 
or  frioges,  produced  hf  interference  at  the  sniikces  of  transparent  media,  loo  thick  to 
exhibit  the  peculiar  phenomena  known  as  the  colotUB  of  thin  platee.    Newton,  haring 
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reeeiyed  on  a  eoneave  miivor  of  silyered  g^ss  a  thin  l)eain  of  solar  light  passing  into 
a  dark  room  through  a  small  aperture  sitoabed  at  the  centre  of  carrature  of  the 
minor,  peiceiTed  round  the  aperture  a  series  of  coloured  rings  having  the  yiolet 
tamed  inwards,  as  in  the  coloon  of  thin  plates.  With  homogeneous  lights  the  rings 
were  alternately  bright  and  dark.  Newton  found  by  measurement — 1.  That  the 
diameters  of  the  rings  were  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as  those  of  the  rines  formed  by 
transmission  in  thin  plates.  2.  When  different  kinds  of  homogeneous  light  are  em- 
ployed, the  ratios  of  the  diameters  are  the  same  as  in  thin  plates.  3.  The  diametere  of 
the  rings  formed  by  mirrors  of  equal  radius  and  different  thickness,  are  inyezsely  as 
the  square  roots  of  the  thicknesses. 

The  Ibxmation  of  these  rings  depends,  however,  on  a  condition  which  Newton  did 
not  observe,  -viz.,  that  the  upper  sujriEaee  of  the  mirror  must  not  be  quite  bright.  If 
this  surface  is  well  polishra  and  carefully  cleansed,  the  rings  are  scarcely  visible ; 
whereas  if  the  sorfiEU^e  is  made  dull  by  breathing  or  throwing  dust  upon  it>  or  by 
4S0vering  it  with  a  thin  coat  of  yamish,  or  of  water  whitened  wi£  a  little  milk,  which  is 
tiien  allowed  to  dry,  they  come  out  with  great  brightness.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
silvering  be  removed  from  the  back  of  the  mirror,  the  rings  become  very  fiiint,  and 
with  a  metallic  mirror  none  at  all  are  produced.  These  experiments  show  that  the 
rings  are  produced  by  the  interference  of  rays  reflected  from  tne  second  surface  of  the 
mirror,  with  diffused  li^ht  reflected  from  the  first  surface,  which  has  been  dulled. 
This  is  rendered  further  evident  by  an  experiment  of  the  Due  de  Ghaulnes,  who,  instead 
of  a  glass  minor,  used  a  metallic  mirror,  before  which  he  placed  a  piece  of  plate  glass 
having  its  surface  somewhat  tarnished,  or  a  plate  of  mica»  either  d  which  fulfilled  the 
same  purpose  as  the  anterior  surfiice  of  the  ^ass  minor. 

Fomllet^  instead  of  a  transparent  plate,  places  in  front  of  the  mirror  a  sereen«pieroed 
with  an  aperture  of  any  form  fohatetfer,  but  small  enough  to  cause  both  the  incident 
rays  and  those  reflected  from  the  mirror  to  come  in  contact  with  its  edges.  Ajstraight- 
edged  screen,  placed  in  front  of  the  mirror,  is  even  sufiicient  to  poduce  the  rings';  but 
in  that  case  only  part  of  their  circumference  is  seen. 

The  rings  fbrmed  by  difibsed  light  may  be  viewed  directly  without  being  projected 
on  a  screen.  Stokes  places  a  candle  in  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  minor  with 
tarnished  sur&ce,  so  tnat  the  image  of  the  candle  may  coincide  with  it,  and  places  the 
eye  at  some  distance  beyond  the  centre ;  beautiftd  rings  are  then  seen  fbrmed  in  the 
air.  Qu^telet  places  a  candle  near  the  eye,  at  about  a  yard  from  a  plane  mirror  with 
tarnished  surfiuse,  so  that  the  candle  and  its  image  may  seem  to  coincide ;  he  thus  ob- 
tains portions  of  coloured  rings  round  the  imaee  of  the  candle.  Herschel  receives  a 
beam  of  solar  light  on  a  concave  spherical  metsBic  minor,  and  intercepts  the  reflected 
beam  b^  a  screen ;  by  then  fbnning  a  doud  of  dust  in  the  air  in  front  of  the  mirror, 
he  obtams  coloured  rings  of  considerable  brightness. 

There  are  several  other  ways  in  which  coloured  rings  and  fringes  may  be  formed  by 
difibsed  lights  but  we  must  refer,  for  the  description  of  these  and  for  the  more  detailed 
explanation  of  the  phenomena,  to  works  specially  devoted  to  light  (See  Daguin, 
TtaUi  de  Physique,  iv.  463.) 

Oempoattloii  of  Colours. 

Colours  are  either  simple  or  compound.  The  simple  colours  are  those  of  a  pure 
spectrum,  formed  either  by  refraction  through  a  prism,  or  by  di£S»ction  through  a 
grating  (p.  606);  and  compound  colours  are  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two  or  more  of 
these  simple  colours,  as  in  the  instance  of  Newton's  rings,  or  the  fringes  produced  by 
diffinction.  Compound  colours  may  be  similar  to  the  pure  colours  of  the  spectrum, 
but  are  rarely  identical  with  them  in  the  impression  which  they  produce  on  the  visual 
organs.  The  resultant  tint,  produced  by  the  mixture  or  supezposition  of  any  number 
of  simple  colours,  may  be  investigated  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

1.  By  mixins  coloured  substances  in  flne  powder.  This  method,  however,  yields 
only  dxill  and  deadened  colours,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantify  of  light  absorbed ; 
moreover,  the  rays  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  the  two  substances  are  mixed  with 
rays  which  have  penetrated  to  a  certain  depth,  and  have  been  there  reflected,  so  that 
the  tint  which  would  be  produced  b^  the  mixture  of  the  rays  directly  reflected  from 
the  surface  is  modified  bv  colours  arising  from  absorption. 

2.  By  covering  with  blade  paper  certain  portions  of  a  revolving  disc,  tinted  with  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  (p.  619),  the  colour  percived  being  that  which  is  produced  by 
the  composition  of  the  remaining  spectral  colours, 

3.  By  tinting  two  pieces  of  paper  with  the  colours  whose  composition  is  to  be 
studied,  laying  them  on  a  black  table,  setting  up  between  them  a  plate  of  unsilvered 
glass,  and  placing  the  eye  so  that  the  image  of  one  of  them  seen  by  reflection  may 
coincide  with  tliat  of  the  other  seen  directly  through  the   glass  (Helmholtz). 
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This  and  the  second  method  are  preferable  to  the  firsts  the  only  sonree  of  error  sSBeei- 
ing  them  being  the  deTiation  of  the  ardflcial  ooloars  from  the  pore  tints  of  the  spectruoi. 
The  only  way  of  attaining  perfectly  accarate  results  is  to  operate  directly  on  the  rays 
of  the  spectrum  itself,  as  m  the  following  methods : 

4.  By  intercepting  some  of  the  coloared  rays  as  they  emerge  Irom  the  prism,  and 
bringing  the  rest  to  a  focns  hj  an  achromatic  lens. 

5.  By  receiving  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  on  a  row  of  plane  nrinors,  capable  of  being 
adjusted  so  as  to  reflect  any  required  rays  to  the  same  point  on  a  screen. 

6.  Helmholte' 8  method  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [31  xxxvi.  600).  This  method,  which  is 
the  most  exact  of  all,  consists  in  Tiewing,  through  a  vertical  prism,  two  narrow  slits,  ah, 

ah,  forming  a  right  angle  (fig.  672),  and  each  in- 

Fi'ff.  672.  dined  45^  to  the  edge  of  the  prism.  The  prism 

a'  ^  o y'  being  placed  about  four  yards  from  the  slits^ 

V^  y^V^^^  4^   *^^   ^  ^^®  position  of   least  deviation,  two 
i^j^^   ^^      spectra  rv,  r  »',  are  seen,  in  which,  with  the 
y^^    si'TH^    *^^  ^^  *  telescope,  the  principal  fixed  lines  may 
^  'f'     o  V-  be  distinguished  parallel  to  the  slits.  These  two 

spectraare  partly  superposed,  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  slits  must  be  such  that  each  coloured  band  oo  of  one  spectrum  shall  cross  all 
the  coloured  bands  of  the  other. 

To  find  the  efi^ect  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  colours,  the  telescope  is 
directed  so  that  the  intersection  of  its  cross-wires  is  projected  on  the  combination  to 
be  examined,  and  the  eye  is  placed  behind  a  small  hole  in  a  screen,  at  50  or  60  centi- 
metres from  the  telescope,  so  that  it  may  perceive  only  a  very  small  space  around  the 
point  of  intersection.  The  compoond  tint  required  may  thus  be  examined  without 
being  affected  by  the  neighbouring  colours.  By  then  covering  up  the  two  slits  succes- 
sively, the  Bimple  colours  which  have  produced  the  combination  may  be  seen. 

In  order  to  vary  the  relative  quantities  of  light  in  the  component  colours,  the  prism 
was  inclined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  it  more  nearly  parallel  with  one  of  the  slits. 
The  spectrum  of  this  slit  was  thereby  brought  nearer  to  the  rectangular  form,  and  its 
colours  were  more  condensed,  while  the  contrary  effnct  was  produced  upon  those  of 
the  other.  By  adding  a  third  slit,  the  effect  of  combining  three  colours  may  be 
observed.     By  these  means  Helmholtz  has  obtained  the  following  results: 

1.  The  compound  tint  formed  by  the  mixture  of  two  simple  colours  is  sometimes 
identical  with  a  simple  colour  of  the  spectrum,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  difEerent  from 
them  all :  for  example,  the  greenish-yellow  and  greenish-blue  of  the  spectrum  form  a 
green  much  darker  than  that  of  the  sppctmm.  This  last  green,  as  well  as  the  violet 
and  red  of  the  spectrum,  cannot  bo  imitated  exactly  by  the  mixture  of  any  other 
colonrfl.  2.  The  colour  produced  by  the  union  of  three  simple  colours  is  different 
from  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  combining  one  of  them  with  a  simple  colour  of 
the  spectrum,  similar  to  that  which  results  from  the  combination  of  the  other  two. 
For  instance,  the  red  and  bluish-green  of  the  spectrum  form  yeUow  ;  but  red,  with  the 
bluish-green  produced  by  the  union  of  green  and  indigo,  forms  lohite,  3.  There  are 
many  combinations  of  three  colours  which  form  white.  4.  With  three  colours  only  it 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  satisfactoiy  imitations  of  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  the 
number  of  simple  colours  required  for  the  purpose  being  at  least  five,  viz.,  redy  yellow, 
green,  blue,  and  ffiolet.  Hence,  according  to  Helmholtz,  the  theory  of  three  primary 
colours  (p.  640)  does  not  rest  on  a  satisfactory  foundation ;  and  if  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  something  like  an  imitation  of  all  the  spectral  colours  by  the  mixture  of  three 
coloured  powders,  the  result  must  be  attributed  partly  to  the  want  of  brightness  in 
the  colours  used,  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  resulting  compoimd  colours  have 
not  generally  been  directly  compared  with  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  from  which,  in 
most  instances,  they  differ  considerably.  The  three  colours  hitherto  adopted,  viz.,  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  are  not  even  the  three  best  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  better  results  are 
obtained  with  red,  green,  and  violet^  but  even  then  the  imitations  are  far  from  perfect. 
For  the  contrary  results  obtained  by  Maxwell,  from  which  it  appears  that  all  colours 
whatever  may  be  produced  by  the  combination  of  three  primary  colours,  see  page  650. 

Complementary  colours, — ^This  name  was  apolied  by  Newton  to  any  two  colours 
which  by  their  mixture  produce  white  light ;  such  are  green  and  red  ;  orange  and  blue  ; 
yellow  and  violet. 

Every  colour,  whether  simple  or  compound,  has  its  complementary  colour;  moreover, 
every  colour  has  an  infinity  of  complementazy  colours,  inasmuch  as  if  either  of  the 
colours  be  mixed  with  white  in  any  proportion,  the  two  will  still  form  white  by  their 
union. 

Helmholtz  has  made  some  remarkable  experiments  on  complementazy  colours  by 
throwing  the  pure  spectrum,  formed  by  a  prism  and  achromatic  lens,  on  a  screen 
pierced  with  two  narrow  slits  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  prism,  and  capable  of  being 
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brought  dose  together  at  pleasure.  The  two  homogeneous  coloured  pencUa  thus 
obtained  are  received  on  a  lens  which  condenses  and  brings  them  to  a  single  focus  on 
a  white  screen  placed  at  a  suitable  distance.  By  this  mode  of  experimenting,  Helm- 
holtz  has  shown  that  there  exists  an  infinity  of  binary  groups  of  colours,  which,  when 
united  in  due  proportion,  produce  a  perfect  white.  With  the  exception  of  pure  green, 
every  simple  colour  of  the  spectrum  is  complementary  of  another  simple  colour. 

By  varying  the  breadth  of  one  of  the  slits,  the  relative  intensities  of  the  two 
coloured  beams  could  be  altered,  and  it  was  thus  found  that  the  proportions  between 
the  Intensities  of  two  coloured  beams  which  produce  white  light  by  their  combination, 
sometimes  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light  This  is  idiown  by  the  follow- 
ing numbers : 

Ratio  of  Intensity  of  the  second 
colour  to  the  firit 

Group  of  eomplementuT  coburs.  'Bright  light.' Faint  light. ^ 

"Violet — ^greenish-yellow        ...        10  6 

Indigo — yellow 4  3 

Blue — orange 1  1 

Ghreenish-bhie — red      ....  0*44  0*44 

The  same  mode  of  experimenting  led  to  the  unexpected  conclusion  that  the  mixture 
of  the  blue  and  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum  produces  white,  whereas  the  mixture  of 
blue  and  yellow  liquids  or  powders  always  produces  green.   This  result  is  confirmed  by 
painting  two  paper  discs,  one  with  chromate  of  lead  or  gamboge,  the  other  with  cobalt- 
blue,  andmaking  therefiected  image  of  the  one  coincide  with  j^ig^  673^ 
or  overlap  the  direct  image  of  the  other,  as  in  method  3  q 
(p.  648).    The  compound  image  thus  seen  is  white.  With            ^"^"^    T"^*'^ 
the  yellows  above  mentioned  and  artificial  ultramarine,          y\.    ^    I    y\ 
the  white  has  a  8%ht  reddish  tinge ;  with  Prussian-blue,     ^/j^^    \      /         vX 
a  greenish  tinge.   The  production  of  green  by  the  mixture     /      """""^  /  y^   \ 

of  blue  and  yellow  powders  or  liquids,  arises  from  partial     / jur^<^      ir.J 

decomposition  of  the  light  by  absorption,  as  explained  at     l  at*o_^.        .•  q. 

p.  647.  \  V      /  \    ^^^"^''vV 

NewtorCe  construction  for  the  calculation  of  composite   vV       /       \      r     / 
colours. — ^The    following   geometrical   construction  was    .     \/   ^    \       */ 
given  by  Newton  for  calculating  approximately  the  result  ^'^■^^*     \^^^ 

of  mixing  a  number  of  simple  colours.     The   circum-  ^ 

ference  of  a  circle  i^fia,  673)  is  divided  into  seven  parts  corresponding  with  the  seven 
principal  colours  of  tne  spectrum,  and  proportional  to  the  numbers  |,  •^,  -^^  |,  ^,  ^.  J. 
A  simple  calculation  then  gives  the  following  lengths  of  the  arcs  belonging  to  the 
several  colours : 


Bed 

.     60®    46' 

84" 

Blue 

.    540    41' 

3" 

Orange   . 

.     34      10 

38 

Indigo     . 

.     34      10 

38 

Yellow    . 

.     54      41 

1 

Violet      . 

.     60      45 

34 

Green     . 

.     60      45 

3 

The  centres  of  gravity  of  each  of  these  arcs  r,  0,  y,  g,  &,  t,  v,  are  then  marked ;  and 
to  obtain  the  resiutant  of  the  mixture  of  several  colours,  forces  proportional  to  the 
quantities  of  the  colours  to  be  mixed  are  supposed  to  be  applied  to  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  corresponding  arcs,  and  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  these 
forces  is  determined.  The  colour  sought  will  be  that  of  the  arc  of  the  sector  in  which 
this  point  of  application  falls.  Thus,  to  find  the  result  of  mixing  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  rays  whose  intensities  are  to  one  another  as  the  numbers  n,,  9}»,  ?2y,  we  must 
seek  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  three  parallel  forces  proportional  to 
ti^  n»,  and  9iy,  apphed  at  the  points  r,  6,  y.  If  this  point  falls  at  r,  the  mixture  will 
be  yellow,  indining  to  green,  because  the  point  n  is  nearer  to  the  limit  of  the  green 
than  to  that  of  the  orange.  The  nearer  the  point  n  is  to  the  centre  C,  t-he  more  will 
the  resulting  colour  be  mixed  vpith  white ;  if  it  coincides  exactly  with  C,  the  mixture 
will  be  white,  as,  for  example,  when  the  seven  colours  are  combmed  in  quantities  pro- 
portional to  the  arcs  which  represent  them,  the  resultant  being  then  applied  at  tlie 
centre  of  gravity  C  of  the  entire  circumference. 

It  follows  from  Newton's  rule:  1.  That  two  simple  colours  following  one  another  on 
the  circumference  produce  by  their  mixture  an  intermediate  tint ;  an  exception  must 
however  be  made  with  regard  to  red  and  violet,  which  do  not  follow  one  another  in 
the  spectrum.  2.  Two  colours  separated  by  a  third,  yield  that  third  by  their  mixture ; 
thus  red  and  yellow  yield  orange,  orange  and  ^en  yield  yellow,  &c  Indigo  and 
red,  which  are  nearly  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  spectrum,  yield  a  reddish 
colour  diflr«rcnt  from  violet. 

Biot  has  reduced  Newton*s  method  to  a  general  formula.     For  this  purpose  ho 
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ealenlates  the  eo-ordmatos  of  the  centres  of  erayitj  of  the  ares,  taking  as  the  aacie  of 
absciAMB  the  straiffht  line  passing  through  the  point  of  separation  of  the  ares  corre- 
sponding to  the  Tiolet  and  red,  and  through  the  centre,  taken  as  the  origin  of  co- 
ordinates ;  he  then  multiples  each  co-ordinate  b j  the  number  of  rays  of  the  correspond- 
ing colour  which  is  to  enter  into  the  compound,  diyides  the  sum  of  the  products  by  the 
•um  of  the  rays  which  are  to  be  compounded,  and  thus  obtains  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
pobt  of  application  of  the  resultant  Designating  the  number  of  rays  of  each  colour 
by  the  imtuil  letter  of  its  name,  these  co-ominates  are : 

0-82284 (r  +  v)  +  0-207898 (o  +  i)  -  0-613992 (y -*•  6) - 0353796 v 

r  +  o+y+ff  +  b  +  i-i-  v. 
0-4828g  (r^v)  +  0-968168  (<?  - 1)  +  0-818786  (y  -  b) 
"  r  +  o+y+ff  +  b+i  +  v. 

These  co-ordinates  give  the  distance  D,  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant 
from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  as  well  as  the  angle  a,  which  the  line  joining  these 
points  makes  with  the  axis  of  x :  for  tan  a«Y:X;etY  —  Dsina,orX=Dcosa. 

The  value  of  a  shows  in  which  particular  sector  the  point  of  application  falls,  and  the 
ratio  D  :  1  —  D  shows  the  proportion  of  simple  light  and  white  light  composing  the 
resulting  colour. 

The  preceding  method  was  given  by  Newton  as  an  empirical  rule  for  representing 
the  results  which  he  obtained  by  forming  compound  colours  containing  given  proportions 
of  simple  li^ht  at  the  focus  of  a  lens.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  rough 
approximation,  and  is,  indeed,  less  exact  than  Newton  supposed:  we  have  seen,  for 
example,  that  the  mixture  of  blue  and  vellow  rays  may  produce  white  instead  of  green. 

A  more  satisfactory  method  of  calculating  the  composition  of  colours  has  been  given 
by  Maxwell  (PhiL  Mag.  [4]  xiv.  40 ;  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  x.  404),  from  whose  observa- 
tions it  appears  that  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  as  laid  down  acoordins  to  Newton's 
method  from  actual  observation,  lie,  not  in  the  circumference  of  a  cirde,  but.  in  the 
periphery  of  a  triangle,  showing  that  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  may  be  ckromati' 
caUy  represented  by  three,  which  form  the  angles  of  the  triangle.  The  wave-lengths 
and  positions  in  the  spectrum  of  these  three  primary  colours  are : 

Wave-lengths  in  mllHontht  of  an  tncb. 
Scarlet        .        2828 — ^about  one-third  from  line  C  to  D. 
QtTWti         .        1914 — about  one-quarter  from  £  to  F. 
Blue  .        .        1717— about  half-way  from  F  to  Gh. 

This  form  of  the  diagram  of  colour,  as  perceived  bv  the  human  eye,  is  in  accordance 
with  Young's  theory  of  thru  primary  sensations  of  colour,  which  are  excited  in  different 
proportions,  when  different  kinds  of  light  enter  the  eve.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
threefold  character  of  colour,  as  perceived  by  us,  is  oue,  not  to  a  threefold  composition 
of  light,  but  to  the  constitution  of  the  visual  apparatus,  which  renders  it  capable  of 
being  affected  in  three  different  ways,  the  relative  amount  of  each  sensation  being 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  incident  light.  If  we  could  exhibit  three  colours 
corresponding  to  the  three  primary  sensations,  each  colour  exciting  one  and  one  only 
of  these  sensations,  then,  since  all  other  colours  whatever  must  excite  more  than  one 
primary  sensation,  they  must  find  their  places  in  Newton's  diagram  within  the  triangle 
of  which  the  three  primary  colours  form  the  angles. 

If  this  theoiy  he  true,  the  complete  diagram  of  all  colour,  as  perceived  by  the 
human  eve,  will  have  the  form  of  a  triangle.  The  colours  corresponding  with  the  pure 
ravs  of  the  spectrum  must  all  lie  within  this  triangle,  and  all  colours  in  nature  b«ing 
mixtures  of  these,  must  lie  within  the  line  formed  by  the  spectrum.  If,  therefore,  any 
colours  correspond  with  the  three  primary  sensations,  they  will  be  found  at  the  angles 
of  the  triangle,  and  all  the  others  will  be  within  the  triangle. 

The  other  colours  of  the  spectrum,  though  excited  by  undecomponnded  light,  are 
compound  colours ;  because  the  light,  thou^  simple,  has  the  power  of  exciting  two  or 
more  colour-sensations  in  different  proportions — as,'  for  instance,  a  blue-green  ray, 
though  not  compounded  of  the  blue  rays  and  green  rays,  produces  a  sensation  com- 
pounded of  those  of  blue  and  green. 

The  three  colours  found  by  experiment  to  form  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle^  and 
Newton's  diagram,  may  correspond  with  the  three  primary  sensations. 

A  di£ferent  geometrical  representation  of  the  relations  of  colour  may  be  thus  de- 
Bcribed : — Take  an^  point  not  in  the  plane  of  Newton's  diagram ;  draw  a  line  from 
this  point  as  origm  through  the  pcnnt  representing  a  given  colour  in  the  plane,  and 
piToduce  it,  so  that  the  length  of  the  line  may  be  to  ue  part  cut  off  by  the  plane,  as  the 
intensity  of  any  given  colour  is  to  that  of  the  eonreqwnding  point  in  Newton*s 
diagram.  In  this  way,  any  colour  may  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  origin, 
jrikose  direction  indicates  the  quality  of  the  colour,  aad  whose  length  depoids  on 
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its  inteDsity.    The  resultant  of  two  coioxan  is  npresented  by  Uie  diagonal  of  the 
paiallelognni  formed  on  the  lines  representing  the  oolonrs. 

Taking  three  lines  ttom  the  origin  through  the  points  of  the  diasram  oonesponding 
with  the  three  primaries  as  axes  of  co-ordinatee^  any  colour  may  m  expreosed  as  the 
zesnltant  of  de&iite  quantities  of  each  of  the  three  primaries,  and  the  three  elements 
of  ooloar  will  then  be  represented  by  three  dimensions  of  apace. 

The  method  of  observation  by  which  the  preceding  conclusions  are  established  con- 
sists in  selecting  three  oolonrs  of  the  spectrum,  and  mixing  them  in  such  proportions 
as  to  be  identic^  in  colour  and  brightness  with  a  oonstant.fniite  light.  ThrM  standard 
colours  being  assumed,  and  the  quantity  of  each  required  to  produce  the  given  white 
having  been  found,  the  quantities  of  two  of  these,  combined  with  a  fourth  colour  whidi 
will  produce  the  given  whiter  are  then  determined.  A  relation  is  thus  obtained  between 
the  tiiree  standa^  and  the  fbuzth  colour,  whenoe  its  position  in  Newton's  dia^pnun, 
with  reference  to  the  three  standarda^  ma^  be  laid  down. 

The  instrument  employed  in  the  ezperunent  consiBts  of  a  dark  chamber  about  6  feet 
long;  9  inches  broad,  ana  4  deep,  joined  to  another  2  feet  long^  at  an  angto  of  about 
100°.  Light  admitted  by  a  narrow  slit  at  the  end  of  the  shorter  chamber,  &l]s  on  a 
leoBy  and  is  refracted  through  two  prisms  in  succession,  so  as  to  form  a  p»ure  spectrum 
at  the  end  of  the  long  chamber.  Here  there  is  placed  an  apparatus  <«ftningtJT!g  of  three 
movable  slitfl^  which  can  be  altered  in  breadth  and  position,  the  position  being  read  off 
on  a  graduated  scale,  and  the  breadth  ascertained  oy  inserting  a  fine  wedge  into  the 
slit  tm  it  touches  both  ends. 

When  white  light  is  admitted  at  the  shorter  end,  li^ht  of  three  different  eolouis  is 
refracted  to  the  three  slits.  When  white  light  is  admitted  at  the  three  slits,  light  of 
these  three  kinds  in  combination  is  seen  by  an  eye  placed  at  the  slit  in  the  shorter  arm 
of  the  instroment  The  white  light  employed  is  that  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper  placed  on  a 
board  and  illuminated  by  the  sun's  light  in  the  ofMcn  air,  the  instrument  being  in  a 
room  and  the  light  moderated  where  the  observer  sits. 

Another  portion  of  t^e  same  white  light  goes  down  a  separate  compartment  of  the 
instrument,  and  is  reflected  at  a  surface  of  blackened  glass,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the 
observer  in  immediate  contact  with  the  compound  light  which  enters  the  slits  and  is  re- 
fracted by  the  prisms. 

Each  experiment  consists  in  altering  the  breadth  of  the  slits  tUl  the  two  lights  seen 
bv  the  observer  agree  both  in  colour  and  in  brightness.  In  this  way  the  relative 
places  of  sixteen  kinds  of  light  were  found  by  two  observers,  both  of  whom  agreed  in 
finding  the  positions  of  the  colours  to  lie  very  close  to  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  the 
extreme  colours  of  the  spectrum  forming  doubtfol  fragments  of  the  third  side. 

The  chromatic  relations  between  these  sixteen  colours  being  thus  ascertained,  the 
next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  positions  of  these  colours  with  respect  to  Praunhofer's  lines. 
This  is  done  by  admittinff  light  into  the  shorter  arm  of  the  instrument  through  the 
slit  which  foihms  the  eye-nole  in  the  former  experiments.  A  pure  spectrum  is  then 
seen  at  the  other  end,  and  the  position  of  the  fixed  lines  is  read  off  on  the  divided 
scale.  In  order  to  determine  the  wave-lengths  of  each  kind  of  light,  the  incident  light 
was  first  reflected  from  a  stratum  of  air  too  thick  to  exhibit  the  colours  of  Newton's 
rings.  The  spectrum  then  exhibited  a  series  of  dark  bands  at  intervals  increasing 
from  the  red  to  the  violet  The  waye-lengths  corresponding  with  these  form  a  series 
of  submultiples  of  the  retardation ;  and  by  counting  the  bands  between  two  of  Hv' 
fixed  lines,  whose  wave-lengths  have  been  determine  by  Babinet  (p.  607),  the  wave- 
lengths corresponding  with  all  the  bands  may  be  calculated ;  and  as  there  is  a  great 
number  of  bands,  the  waye-lengths  become  laiown  at  a  great  many  different  points.  In 
this  way,  the  wave-lengths  of  the  colours  compared  may  be  ascertained,  and  the 
results  obtained  by  one  observer  rendered  comparable  with  those  of  another. 

Another  instrument,  inyented  by  Maxwell  for  comparing  combinations  of  colour,  is 
the  **  colour-top,"  which  is  a  spinning-top,  having  its  fiat  upper  surface  divided  into 
two  concentric  circles,  each  circle  being  flirther  divided  into  sectors,  which  can  be 
covered  with  different  coloured  papers.  When  the  top  is  spun,  the  colours  in  each  of 
the  circles  produce  mixed  tints,  and  the  proportions  of  those  in  the  outer  circle  are 
varied  till  the  mixed  tint  matches  that  produced  by  a  given  combination  in  the  inner 
circle,  the  proportions  being  measured  by  a  graduation  on  the  circumference. 

VomeniAatare  of  Oalonrs* — The  terms  employed  to  designate  different  shades  of 
colour  are  for  the  most  part  very  indefinite^  being  sometimes  borrowed  from  natural 
olnects  or  substances,  sometimes  from  the  names  of  inventors  of  preparations  which 
exhibit  the  particular  colour,  and  from  various  other  sources  more  or  less  fanciful. 
The  colours  of  minerals  are  usually  distinguished  by  comparison  with  fiuniliar  natural 
objects  which  they  more  or  less  resemble:  thus  blues  are  specially  distinguished  as 
azure,  -violet,  lavender,  smalt,  indigo-  and  sky-blue;  greens  as  verdigris,  celandine, 
mountain,  leek,  emerald,  apple,  grass,  asparagus^ olive,  oil,  and  siskin  green;  yellows 
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as  sulphur,  straw,  wax,  honey,  lemon,  ochre,  wine,  cream,  and  orange-yellow;  reds  as 
aurora  or  roseate,  hyacinth,  brick,  scarlet,  blood,  flesh,  carmine,  rose,  crimson,  peach* 
blossom,  columbine,  and  cherry-red ;  browns  as  dove,  hair,  broccoli,  pinchbeck,  wood, 
and  lirer-brown ;  greys  as  pearl,  smoke,  and  ash-grey. 

To  obtain  greater  accuracy  in  the  nomenclature  of  colours,  Cherreul  has  detised  the 
following  scheme  {De  la  lot  du  conircute  simultane  dea  couleura,  p.  87) :  In  the  first 
place  he  assigns  definite  meanings  to  the  terms  tint  {nuance\  and  shade,  or  tone 
\ton\  denoting  by  tint  the  result  of  mixing  pure  colours  in  yarious  proportions,  and  by 
shade  or  tone  me  result  of  mixing  any  tint  or  simple  colour  with  bladL  or  white,  so 
that  each  tint  is  susceptible  of  an  infinite  gradation  of  shades.  A  tint  is  weakened  or 
lowered  by  the  addition  of  white,  strengthened  or  heightened  by  addition  of  black. 
Colours  mixed  with  black  are  said  by  painters  to  be  deadened  (rahattue9\  they  then 
reflect  less  light;  in  fact,  if  a  coloured  surface  be  less  and  lees  illuminated,  it  becomes 
continually  darker  and  ultimately  black.  This  effect  is  en>erienced  at  the  dose  of 
day,  all  the  colours  then  becoming  darker  and  turning  towards  black. 

CheweuTe  Chromatic  Circle. — Chevreul  has  formed  a  table  of  72  tints  passing  gra- 
dually one  into  the  other,  and  each  modified  by  20  shades,  some  produced  by  admixture  of 
white  in  yarious  proportions,  the  rest  by  admixture  of  black.  Imagine  a  circle  divided  into 
72  equal  sectors.  Three  equidistant  sectors  are  coloured  respectively  with  red,  ydlow, 
and  AuCf  and  at  equal  distances  from  these  three  colours  are  placed  those  which  resnlt  from 
their  mixture  two  by  two,  viz.  orange  between  red  and  yellow,  green  between  yellow 
and  blue,  violet  between  red  and  blue ;  then  between  these  six  tints  are  placed  the  in- 
termediate tints,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  72  are  complete.  Each  of  these  72  sectors 
is  then  diyided  into  quadrauKulsr  segments  by  20  concentric  circles,  and  in  the  seg- 
ments thus  formed  are  placed  the  shines  belonging  to  each  colour.  At  the  centre  is  a 
small  white  circle,  starting  from  which  each  tint  becomes  gradually  deeper  by  the  con- 
tinual abstraction  of  white,  till  the  pure  tint  is  reached,  and  beyond  this  the  shade  is 
continually  deepened  by  addition  of  black  till  the  circumference  is  reached,  which  is 
quite  black.  There  is  tiierefore  a  circular  series  of  segments  containing  the  pure  tints 
with  their  maximum  of  intensity,  and  starting  from  these,  the  shades  in  each  sector 
become  weaker  towards  the  centre,  stronger  towards  the  circumference.  The  series  of 
colours  contained  in  any  one  sector  forms  a  gamut  of  shades  of  the  corresponding  tint 
Each  circle  of  segments  contains  the  72  tints  corresponding  with  the  shade  of  that 
cirde.  We  have  thus  a  diagram  of  1440  colours  forming  types  near  enough  to  one 
another  for  the  requirements  of  the  arts.  It  would  be  usefru  also  to  add  the  gamut  of 
white,  that  is  to  say,  the  series  of  grey  shades  from  white  to  black.  Such  a  diagram 
constructed  with  permanent  colours,  on  painted  porcelain  for  example,  is  capable  of 
rendering  important  service  in  the  arts,  by  affording  a  standard  nomenclature  of 
colours,  which  may  be  designated  by  the  numbers  of  the  sector  and  the  circumference  in 
which  they  occur. 

Lecocq  arranges  the  coloured  segments  in  a  different  way.  He  divides  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  into  quadrangular  spaces  by  means  of  meridians  and  parallels.  The  pure 
colours  are  placed  at  the  equator,  and  each  of  them  becomes  darker  along  the  course  of 
its  meridian  towards  one  pole,  at  which  there  is  a  black  spot>  and  lighter  towards  the 
other  pole,  where  there  is  a  white  spot  It  would  be  more  convenient  to  use  a  cylinder, 
having  one  of  its  bases  bordered  with  black,  the  other  with  white,  and  the  pure  colours 
arranged  round  a  zone  in  the  middle.  The  cylinder  might  also  be  developed  on  a 
plane,  and  the  whole  series  of  tints  and  shades  thus  presented  to  the  eye  at  once.  Sy 
repeating  at  one  end  of  the  diagram  thus  formed,  some  of  the  gamuts  from  the  op- 
posite end,  each  gamut  will  be  placed  next  to  those  which  differ  from  it  the  least 
In  this  form  the  £agram  is  more  easily  constructed,  espedally  if  it  is  to  be  made  in 
porcelain. 

VolaiiaatlOB  and  Bonble  Heflraottoii. 

When  a  beam  of  light  proceeding  from  a  self-luminous  source  traverses  a  homo- 
geneous medium  without  encountering  any  obstacle,  it  exhibits  the  same  properties  on 
uU  sides, — on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  for  example,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  ver- 
tical The  light  composing  such  a  beam  is  called  ordinary  or  natural  light.  But  after 
the  light  has  met  with  any  obstacle,  and  has  consequently  undergone  refiection  or 
refraction,  it  exhibits,  for  the  most  part,  different  properties  on  different  sides.  ^  If,  for 
example,  the  beam  of  light  be  received  obliquely  on  a  glass  minor,  and  the  mirror  be 
tamed  round  it>  taking  care  not  to  alter  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  intensity  of  the 
refiected  beam  will  yaiy  according  to  the  side  of  it  which  is  presented  to  the  mirror. 
A  ray  thus  modified  is  said  to  be  polarised.  The  properties  of  polarised  rays  all 
relate  to  changes  of  intensity  or  m<>difications  of  colour,  and  never  affect  the  direction 
in  wliich  they  are  reflected  or  refracted. 

Light  may  be  polarised  in  dther  of  the  following  ways ; — 
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.  I.  B$f  Reflection  from  the  surface  of  transparent  media. — Suppose  a  ray  of  light  AC 
{Jiff.  674)  to  fall  upon  a  plate  of  glass  (not  silyered,  but  blackened  at  the  lower  surface) 


Fig.  674. 


at  C,  making-  an  angle  of  54^^  with  the  normal  PC,  or  35^^  with  the  reflecting  surface, 
l^iis  ray  wiU  be  reflected  in  the  direction  CD,  making  an  angle  PCD  »  ACP,  and  in 
the  same  plane  as  AC  and  CP.  Now  suppose  the  reflected  ray  to  &11  upon  a  second 
mur&oe  of  glass  at  the  same  angle  of  64A°  with  the  norma).  If,  then,  the  second 
mirror  be  so  placed,  tbat  its  plane  of  reflection  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflection  from 
the  first  surface  (see  left-hand  figure),  then  the  ray  will  be  reflected  from  the  second 
saxhuce  in  the  direction  DE,  just  as  if  it  proceeded  directly  from  a  luminous  source,  and 
had  not  undergone  previous  reflection ;  but  if  the  second  mirror  be  so  a<\justed  that  its 
plane  of  reflection  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  flrst  (see  right-hand  figure),  then  the 
ray  CD  will  not  be  reflected  from  it  at  all,  or  at  least  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  beam 
will  be  comparatively  small.  In  intermediate  positions,  still  at  the  same  angle  of  inci- 
dence, the  ray  CD  will  be  partially  reflected,  the  quantity  of  light  in  the  reflected  ray 
DE  being  greater  as  the  planes  of  reflection  of  the  two  mirrors  are  more  nearly  parallel. 

The  ray,  after  reflection  from  glass  at  an  angle  of  54^°,  appears  then  to  exhibit  dif- 
ferent propertiea,  iiceording  to  the  direction  in  which  it  IS  a  second  time  reflected,  bfiing 
in  &ct  reflezible  in  different  degrees  at -different  azimuths ;  it  is  therefore  polarised. 

The  plane  in  which  a  polarised  ray  is  most  easily  reflected  is  called  the  plane  of 
polarisation ;  it  coincides  with  the  plane  of  reflection  (or  of  incidence). 

The  angle  54^^  is  called  the  polarising  angle 
for  glass.    For  every  medium  there  is  a  particular  ^^-  ^75. 

polarising  angle,  the  magnitude  of  which  depends  p 

apon*the  refiracting  power  of  the  medium,  according 
to  the  following  law,  discovered  by  Brewster:  l%e 
polarisina  angle  ACP  (fig.  675)  is  that  for  which  the 
refractea  ray  CD  is  perpendicular  to  the  reflected 
ray  QB«    Now  let  /u  denote  the  index  of  refraction, 

sin  'ACP 
<^«n  M  -  znri^ts  J   ^^^  the  angle  ACP  «  BCP 


i, 


sin  QCD 
« <^] ;  and  since  BC  is  perpendicular  to  CD,  and 
C  to  CN,  angle  QCD  »  BCN  -  90°  -  0;  therefore, 

H  «  '  »  tan  9;    that  is  to  say,  the  polarising 

angle  is  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  equal  to  the  index  of  refraction. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  polarising  angles  of  a  few  transparent  substances, 
chiefly  according  to  the  observations  of  Biot  and  Arago : — 


Nainr  of  tubtUnce. 

Polarising  angle. 

Name  of  lubtUnce. 

Polarltlng  angle. 

Mawured 

Measured 

Measured 

Measured 

from 

ft-om 

from 

from 

normal. 

•urfkce. 

normal. 

surface. 

Fluor  spar     . 

54°  60' 

360  10'  1 

Topaz      . 
Iceland  spar     . 
Spinel  ruby 

580  40' 

8lo  20' 

Water    . 

52     45 

37     15  , 

58    23 

31     37 

Glass      . 

54     35 

35    25 

»60    16 

20     44 

Obsidian 

56     03 

33    57 

Zircon 

*63    08 

26     52 

Selenite . 

56     28 

33     32 

Sulphur  (native) 

»64    10 

25     50 

Amber  .        . 

56     35 

33     25 

Antimony-glass 

*64    45 

66     15 

Bock-ciystal  . 

57     22 

33     38 

Chromate  of  lead 

*67    42 

22     18 

Sulphate  of  barium 

58       0 

32       0 

Diamond . 

«68    02 

21     58 
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There  are  but  few  sobstancps  capable  of  complete^  polarising  lig^t  by  leflecdon,  and 
^enendly  apfiakiiig  the  polarising  power  is  least  in  those  media  which  hare  the  largest 
indices  of  refiraction.  According  to  Brewster,  it  is  onlj  those  media  whose  refractire 
index  is  less  than  1*7,  which  are  capable  of  polarising  completely;  snch  are  those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  preceding  table.  Bat  eren  when  the  index  is  less  than 
1*7,  the  polarisation  is  never  complete,  if  the  beam  of  light  is  brighL  In  eeneral,  sub- 
stances which  reflect  but  little  light,  polarise  a  large  proportion  of  it.  Metals,  with 
clean  and  polished  surface,  polaiue  scarcely  at  all.  In  all  cases,  however,  Brewster's 
law  applies  to  the  inddenoe  at  which  the  rdlected  beam  contains  the  largest  proportion 
of  pourised  light. 

Am  the  sereral  coloured  rays  hare  difierent  indices  of  refraction,  it  is  evident  that 
only  homogeneous  lig^t  can  be  completely  polarised  by  reflection.  Solar  Ugfat,  or  ordi- 
nary gas  or  candle  light,  can  never  be  made  to  disappear  com^etely  in  the  manner 
aboVe  described.  In  fad^  with  media  of  hig^  dispersive  power,  such  as  oil  of  cassia, 
diamond,  chromate  of  lead,  or  specular  iron,  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  may  be 
■uooessively  bron^t  into  view  by  sli^tly  altering  the  inclination  of  the  reflecting 
sorfiuse  in  the  vicinity  of  the  polarising  angle,  mth  glass  and  water,  in  which  the 
ancles  of  polarisation  for  the  extreme  rays  ol  the  spectrum  do  not  differ  by  more  than 
16  or  20,  the  odours  are  less  perceptible;  nevertheless  the  light  never  disappears 
entirely,  and  always  exhibits  a  sb^ht  coloration  after  the  second  reflection. 

Light  is  more  or  less  polarised  by  refraction  at  all  angles  of  incidence,  excepting 
peipeDdicular  incidence,  the  }«oporHon  of  polarised  light  in  the  reflected  beam  being 
mater  aa  the  angle  of  incidence  differs  less  from  the  polarising  an^e  determined  by 
Brewster's  law. 

If  a  ray,  partially  polariaed  bv  reflection  at  any  angle  differing  from  the  polarising 
angle,  be  ajgain  reflected  from  tne  same  medium  at  the  same  angle,  the  proportion  of 
pourised  light  in  it  will  be  increased;  and  by  a  number  of  successive  reflections,  the 
ray  may  be  brought  indefinitely  near  to  the  state  of  complete  polarisation,  the  number 
of  reflections  required  for  the  purpose  being  less  as  the  angle  of  reflection  differs  less 
from  the  polarising  angle. 

2.  By  ordinary  Refraction. — ^When  light  passes  from  one  medium  to  another,  the  re- 
fracted ray  is  polarised  as  well  as  the  reflected  ray,  its  plane  of  polarisation  being 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  refraction,  or  of  incidence,  and,  th<ffefore^  also  to  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  the  reflected  ray.  The  refracted  ray  will  therefore  be  reflected 
from  a  surfiice  of  glass  at  an  angle  of  54^^,  just  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
ray  polarised  by  refiBction  would  not  Idght,  however,  is  never  completely  polarised 
by  one  refraction ;  but  the  proportion  of  pourised  light  in  the  refractea  beam  is  greater 
as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  nearer  to  the  polarising  angle ;  and  by  successive  refrac- 
tions through  a  number  of  sur&ces  of  glass,  or  other  medium,  it  may  be  brought 
within  any  assigned  limit  of  complete  polarisation.  A  bundle  of  thin  plates  of  glass 
or  mica>  bound  together  in  a  frame,  forms  a  very  convenient  apparatus  for  polarising 
light,  whether  by  refraction  or  by  reflection. 

8.  By  Double  Refraction. — ^All  czystalline  bodies  not  belonging  to  the  reffolar 
system,  possess  the  power  of  double  refraction;  that  is  to  say,  a  ray  of  light 
entering  such  a  medium  is  split  up  into  two  rays  of  equal  intensity,  which  traverse  the 
crystal  in  different  directions.  In  all  such  media,  however,  there  are  either  one  or  two 
directions  in  which  double  refraction  does  not  take  place,  and  these  lines  are  (silled 
the  optic  axes  of  the  crystal  Transparent  calcspar,  or  Iceland  spar,  whidi  ciystallises 
in  rhombohedrons,  and  exhibits  double  refiuction  more  distinctly  than  any  other  sub- 
stance, is  a  crystal  with  one  optic  axis,  the  direction  of  that  axis  being  parallel  to  the 
line  joining  the  obtuse  summits  of  the  rhomb.  A  ray  traversing  the  crystal  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  this  axis  is  not  divided  into  two ;  but  in  all  otiier  directions  the 
ray  is  doubly  refracted ;  and  the  two  rays  into  which  it  is  thus  divided  are  both 
oompletelv  polarised,  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  one  being  parallel  to  the  principal 
section  of  tne  oTstal,  that  is  to  say,  a  plane  passing  through  the  optic  axis  and  the 
direction  in  which  the  ray  traverses  the  crystal ;  the  other  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  that  section.  The  ray  which  is  polarised  in  the  principal  section  follows  the  ordinary 
laws  of  refraction,  remaining  always  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  having  for  all  inci- 
cidences  a  constant  index  of  refraction ;  but  the  ray  polarised  perpendicularly  to  tiie 
principal  section  follows  different  laws  of  refraction,  its  direction  not  being  confined 
within  the  plane  of  incidence,  unless  that  plane  coincides  witJi  or  is  perpendicular  to 
the  principal  section,  and  its  index  of  refraction,  excepting  in  the  last-mentioned  case, 
varying  continually  with  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  former  of  these  rays  is  called 
the  ordinary,  the  latter  the  extraordinary  ray.  The  mode  of  refiuction  of  the  latter 
will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

When  these  two  oppositely  polarised  rays,  which  have  traversed  a  rhomb  of  Iceland 
spar,  fall  on  a  plate  of  glass  at  the  angle  of  54}°,  so  placed  that  the  plane  of  reflection 
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ii  ponUel  to  tie  prioeipal  iection  of  the  erystd,  the  ordinary  rsy  ia  »efl*cted,  and  the 
ortr«irdin»ry  ray  is  not,  the  contraiy  effect  tHking  placa  when  th»6  pUoM  are  at 
riirht  anglea  to  eadi  other.  When  tbe  plane  of  refleotion  u  inclined  to  the  pnncipal 
wietion  at  any  Migle  between  0=*  and  90°,  Iwth  raya  are  reflect«d,  but  with  dtffereat 
intenaitieB.  ,       , 

The  two  poUiiwid  beanui,  on  emeraiDB  &om  the  cryrtal,  will  oi-etl»p  rach  other,  or 
will  be  completely  geparated,  according  to  their  breadth  and  the  thicknesa  of  the 
dTBtaL  When,  howerer,  it  ii  deaiied  to  eumine  only  one  of  them,  it  is  mont  con- 
Tenient  to  thw*  the  other  oomplelely  out  of  the  field  of  Tiew.  This  may  be  effected 
in  one  of  the  followiogways :  .   , ,         ■ 

a.  By  fl<;(»rfioi».— The  appanitas  for  this  ptupose,  ciJled  a  Nichol  ■  prum,  con- 
nits   oit  two   similar   prisma   of  calcspat   ifig.  878),  ABCD, 
CDEF,  'camentod  tf^tbar  with  Canada  baWm  at  the  faces  Fig.  876. 

CD.  The  faces  AB,  flF  are  cnt  so  sa  to  make  an  eagle  of 
68°  with  the  obtoae  edges  AE,  BF  of  the  natural  crystal  (the 
natnnl  &eea  make  an  angle  of  71°  with  the  ohtD«  edges), 
and  the  fiMea  CD  are  perpendicular  to  AB  and  £F.  With 
this  airangemenf,  it  ie  found  that  of  the  two  raja,  no,  nt,  into 
which  an  inodoit  ray,  ntn,  iadiTided,  the  ordinary  ray,  no,  on 
wadiing  the  mrface  of  Canada  balsam  (who»  index  of  re- 
fraction ia  l«a  than  that  of  the  ordinary,  and  greater  than 
that  of  the  axtraotdinary,  ray),  snffen  total  reflection  in  tho 
direction  op,  while  the  citraordinary  ray  paaaps  on  in  the  di- 
iBdion  «/,  and  emergea  in  fg,  parallel  to  mn.  Au  eye  placed 
at  /,  thmefore,  sees  but  one  image,  Tit.  that  formod  by  the 
eztraordinary  ray.  Hence,  a  beam  of  ordinary  light  passing 
lirooah  it  will  he  polarised  in  a  plane  perpendicular  tf  ''•- 
nWnnl^r  bwiHATi...,t>tKt.  in  tfl  luv.  tfl  the  AhortfiT  disffonal  t 


prin^al  section — ffiat  is  to  say,  to  the  shortar  diagonal  of  tha 
rhomb,  ab  (fig.  877) ;  and  a  ray,  already  polarised,  will  be 
stopped  by  the  prism  if  its  pUne  of  polarisation  ia  panllel  to 
ab,  but  will  pass  freely  throngb  it  when  the 


__. ^_  a  freely  through  it 

plane  of  polarisatioii  is  perpendicnlar 
or  paiallel  to  the  longer  diagonal  cd.  Hence, 
also,  two  Nichol'a  prisms,  placed  one  behind 
the  (rther,  appear  perfertly  opaque  whp- 
t^eir  priucipal  aectioos  are  at  H(pt  anglf 
to  each  other,  perfectly  transparent  when  tk 
principal  sections  are  parallcJ,  and  transmit 
lliht  with  diminished  mtenaily  ■'-  ;-•"—- 


nit         \i/ 

diata  positions. 

A  Bg  JbiorpiiiM. — Certun  doobla-refimcling  crystals,  cnw- 
(ially  the  tonrm aline,  hare  the  power  of  transmitting  light  only  when  polarised  in  a 
paiticnlar  direcdon  with  regard  to  their  optic  axes.  The  tourmaline  forma  crystals  be- 
gging to  the  hexsgonsl  system,  haring  one  optic  axis  parallel  to  the  azin  of  figure,  and 
transmitting  light  only  when  polariaed  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axia 
Henc«,  when  a  m.y  of  light  polariaed  hy  reflection  from  glass  at  the  angle  of  Sij°,  ia 
viewed  through  a  plate  of  tourmaline  cut  with  iu  faces  parallel  to  the  op^c  axis, 
then  if  the  ciyatju  be  held  with  its  optic  axis  prapendicnlar  to  the  plane  of  reflec- 
tion, the  ray  will  pass  through  it  as  freely  as  its  colour  will  permit ;  bat  if  the  Ijinr- 
maline  be  held  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflection,  the  refiected  ravs 
will  be  completely  sbsorbpd,  and  no  light  will  pass.  If  the  tourmaline  be  gradually 
turned  roond  from  the  flrat  position  to  the  second,  the  quantity  of  tight  which  passes 
through  it  will  continually  decrease,  because  the  polarised  ray  is  then  divided  by  the 
tonrmaline  into  two,  one  polarised  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  axis,  the  otlrn  parallel 
thereto,  the  intensity  of  the  fonner  continually  decreasing,  and  that  of  the  latter 
increasing  as  the  tonrmaline  is  turned  round.  When  a  ray  of  oidinsry  light  is 
tnuumittedthrough  a  tourmaline  plate  of  a  certain  thickness,  cat  as  above  described, 
it  is  divided  into  two,  aa  by  other  double-re&actiDg  dystals ;  but  tLe  ordinary  ray  is 
completely  absorbed,  and  onl^  the  axtraordinary  ray  passes  throngh,  so  that  the  emer- 
gent beam  ia  completely  polansed  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tonmialine. 
Hence  if  two  snch  plates  of  louimaline  be  superposed,  and  the  light  of  the  sky  be 
viewed  throngh  them,  then  if  the  two  bo  placed  with  their  optic  axes  parallel,  the 
light  will  pass  through  them  as  &eely  as  their  colour  and  imperfect  transparency  will 
permit;  but  if  one  of  the  t^mroalines  be  then  tnmed  roond,  the  quantity  of  light  trans- 
mitted will  decrease  as  the  axee  deviate  more  and  more  &om  paraUclism,  and  at  last, 
when  the  two  axes  crooi  one  another  at  right  angles,  the  light  will  be  completely 
intnieq^tod. 
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Two  sQch  totinnaliQes  mounted  with  their  fkces  parallel  to  each  other,  and  bo  as  to 
permit  one  of  them  to  reyolve  in  the  plane  of  the  axis,  form  a  very  convenient  and  por- 
table apparatus  for  experiments  on  polarised  light.  A  single  tonrmaline  is  also  very 
conTement  for  examining  light  polarised  by  reflection  or  refraction.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  the  tourmaline  is  its  colour,  the  best  polarising  tourmalines  having  always  a 
brown  colour,  which  greatly  modifies  the  colour  of  the  transmitted  light,  especially  as, 
in  order  that  the  tourmaline  may  polarise  completely,  it  must  have  a  thickness  of  at 
least  the  tenth  of  an  inch. 

There  are  a  few  other  double  re&acting  crystals  possessing  similar  properties ;  in 
particular  the  so-sailed  "  sulphate  of  iodo-quinme,**  discovered  by  Dr.  Herapath.  This 
substance  crystallises  in  tmu  six-  or  eight-sided  plates,  which  are  transparent  and 
nearly  colourless  by  transmitted  li^ht  when  viewed  separately ;  but  when  two  of  them 
are  superposed,  with  their  longer  dimensions  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  the 
part  where  they  cross  appears  quite  black,  even  if  the  thickness  of  the  crystals  doe»  not 
exceed  s^  of  a  millimetre.  The  crystals  of  this  compound  may  therefore  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  tourmalines,  and  are  even  better  adapted  for  optical  use,  by  their 
ereater  transparency  and  freedom  from  colour;  but  their  fragility  renders  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  manipulate  with  them. 

The  best  substitute  for  a  tourmaline  is  the  NichoPs  prism,  above  described.  The 
calcspar  crystals  being  perfectly  colourless  and  very  transparent,  transmit  much  more 
light  than  two  superposed  tourmalines. 

All  arrangements  for  examining  the  properties  of  polarised  light  necessarily  consist 
of  two  parts;  viz.,  the  polariser,  by  which  the  light  is  brought  into  the  polarised 
state,  and  the  analyser,  b^  which  its  state  of  polarisation  and  its  properties  are 
examined ;  thus,  when  a  ray  is  reflected  from  a  plate  of  glass  at  an  angle  of  54^^,  and 
the  reflected  beam  examined  by  a  tourmaline  held  before  the  eye,  the  plate  of  glass 
is  the  polariser,  and  the  tourmaline  the  analyser.  It  is  clear  that  any  one  of  the 
apparatus  above  described,  namely  a  reflector,  a  refractor,  a  double-refracting  crystal, 
a  tourmaline,  or  a  Nichol's  prism,  may  be  used  either  as  polariser  or  analyser. 

Vatnre  of  Volarlsed  lAgtktm — The  existence  of  rays  having  different  properties 
on  different  sides  was  regarded  by  Newton  as  a  decisive  objection  against  the  waro- 
tlieory  of  light,  on  the  ground  that  pressures  or  movements  excited  by  a  luminous  body 
in  an  elastic  medium  ought  to  be  equal  in  all  directions ;  and  Huyghcns  was  obliged 
to  admit  his  inability  to  account  for  the  existence  of  polarised  rays  on  the  unduiatory 
theory  as  then  understood.  The  reason  of  this  apparent  inability  of  the  wave-thcoiy 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  polarisation,  was  that,  at  the  time  or  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, tne  vibratory  movements  of  the  ether  were  supposed  to  take  place  wholly  in  the 
direction  of  propagation  of  the  waves,  and  on  that  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  rays  of  lights  any  more  than  rays  of  sound,  possessing  different  properties  on 
different  sides.  But  later  experimental  researches,  and  the  investigation  of  the  subject 
on  the  principles  of  analytical  mechanics,  have  shown  that  the  vibrations  of  the  lumi- 
niferous  ether  take  place  in  planes  tangential  to  the  wave-surface,  or  transversely  to 
the  direction  of  the  ray.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  difference  between  ordinary 
and  polarised  light  is  easily  explainea.  An  ordinary  or  natural  ray  is  one  in  which 
the  ribrations  take  place  in  all  directions  successively  in  the  plane  of  the  wave ;  and  a 
polarised  ray  is  one  in  which  the  vibrations,  still  tangential  to  the  wave-surface,  are 
confined  to  one  plana.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  direction  of  the  taj  to  be  vertical,  or 
that  of  tlie  wavB-surfooe  horizontal ;  then,  if  the  ray  be  polarise^  the  direction  of 
vibration  of  all  the  particles  will  be  either  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west,  or  in 
some  one  intermediate  azimuth;  and  if  it  be  unpolarised,  the  vibrations  will  take 
place  in  all  these  directions  successively. 

This  Tiew  of  the  nature  of  polarised  light  is  established  by  the  experiments  of 
Fresnel  and  Arago  on  the  interference  of  polarised  rays,  the  general  result  of  which  is, 
that  tun  ray 9  wnose  planes  of  polarisation  (p.  66S)  are  paralld  to  one  another  interfere 
just  like  unpolarised  rays :  but  tvoo  rays  whose  planes  of  polarisation  are  perpendicular 
to  one  another  do  not  exhibit  any  phenomena  of  interference,  whatever  may  be  their 
dijfertnee  of  phase.  "These  results  are  easily  conceivable  if  the  vibrations  are  transverse 
to  the  dii^eedon  of  the  ray;  for  if  the  vibrations  of  the  two  rays  take  place  in 
directions  parallel  to  each  other,  the  resultant  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference 
of  their  inmvidual  movements,  as  explained  at  page  698,  and  will  be  reduced  to  zero, 
that  is  to  say,  the  rays  will  destroy  each  other,  when  their  phases  are  exactly  opposite ; 
but  if  their  vibrations  are  performed  in  planes  inclined  to  one  another  at  any  angle, 
there  will  be,  at  every  point,  a  finite  resultant,  determined  in  magnitude  and  position 
hy  the  rule  of  the  parallel(^[ram  of  velocities,  and  never  becoming  equal  to  nothing. 
Hence,  two  rays  whose  planes  of  polarisation  are  not  parallel,  can  never  interfere  so  as 
to  produce  complete  danmess ;  and  if  their  planes  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another^ 
they  cannot  interfere  at  all.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vibrations  of  the-  ether  take 
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place  in  the  direetion  of  the  ray,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  oonditionB  which 
would  prevent  them  ^m  inteiferinpr  with  one  another,  and  producixig  darknoBS  when 
they  meet  one  another  under  a  certain  difference  of  phase. 

The  experiments  which  show  that  the  interference  of  polarised  rays  does  depend,  as 
above  described,  on  their  state  of  polarisation,  are  the  following : 

L  The  light  passing  through  two  narrow  parallel  slits  very  close  together,  as  in 
Young's  experiment  (pp.  699,  604),  is  polarised  by  covering  the  slits  with  two  pieces 
of  the  same  plate  of  tourmaline,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  which  polarises  the  light  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  that  axis.  If  the  two  tourmaline  plates  have  their  axes  parallel 
to  one  another,  the  two  beams  of  light  interfere  and  produce  fringes,  just  as  if  the 
tourmalines  were  not  there ;  but  if  they  are  placed  with  their  axes  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  fdl  the  fringes  disappear.  In  intermediate  positions  of  the  tourmalines 
fringes  are  produced,  but  fainter  as  the  angle  between  the  axes  approaches  more  nearly 
to  a  right  angle.  Instead  of  tourmalines,  two  small  bundles  of  mica-plates  may  be 
placed  before  the  slits,  in  a  position  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  rays,  which  are 
then,  after  transmission,  almost  wholly  polarised  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  incidence.  The  fringes  then  disappear  when  the  bundles  of  plates  are  so  plaeed 
that  the  two  planes  of  inddenoe  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

2.  The  two  slits  are  covered  with  two  fragments  of  the  same  plate  of  calcspar  or 
rock-eiystal,  cut  parallel  to  the  optic  axis.  Each  plate  then  gives  an  ordinaiy  and  an 
extraordinary  ray,  whose  planes  of  polarisation  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  If 
the  axes  d  the  two  fragments  are  parallel,  the  two  ordinary  rays  which  emerge  from 
them  produce  fringes,  just  as  if  they  were  unpolarised;  so  likewise  do  the  two  extra- 
ordioaiy  rays,  and  these  two  systems  of  fringes  are  superposed.  If  now  one  of  the 
crystalline  plates  be  gradually  turned  round  in  the  plane  parallel  to  its  axis,  the 
fringes  become  fainter,  and  when  the  axes  of  the  two  plates  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  the  fringes  disappear  altogether,  and  give  pUce  to  uniform  light.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  other  systems  of  fringes  make  their  appearance  on  the  sides, 
being  produced  by  the  inteiference  of  the  ordinary  rays  proceeding  frx>m  one  of  the 
slits  with  the  extraordinary  rays  from  the  other ;  they  are  shifted  to  the  sides  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  velocity  of  the  ordinaiy  and  extraordinary  rays  within  the 
crystaL  So  long  as  the  axes  of  the  two  plates  remain  parallel,  the  ordinary  ray  of 
the  one  and  the  extraordinary  ray  of  the  other  are  polarised  in  planes  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  and  t^e  lateral  fringes  are  not  produced ;  but  on  inclining  Vie  axes  to 
one  another,  these  lateral  fringes  appear,  becoming  more  and  more  bnlliaqt  as  the 
angle  between  the  axes  increases,  ana  attaining  their  greatest  brightness  when  the 
two  axes  form  an  angle  of  90^. 

3.  When  a  narrow  screen,  such  as  a  hair,  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  two  rays 
issuing  from  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar,  placed  before  the  focus  of  a  lens,  no  fringes  are 
produced  within  the  shadow,  as  they  would  be  by  ordinaiy  light,  because  tne  two 
rays  are  polarised  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

In  FresneTs  mirror  experiment  (p.  599),  the  rays  are  polarised  by  reflection  in 
the  same  plane;  and  in  that  of  Young  (p.  602),  Uie  rays  originating  nom  the  same 
source  have  their  transverse  vibrations  at  each  instant  parallel  to  one  another,  so  that 
they  are  in  the  right  condition  for  inteiference. 

The  preceding  experiments  show  then  that  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  are  parallel 
to  the  wave-suinice,  and  that  in  a  polarised  ray  they  take  place,  for  the  most  part,  in 
one  plane  passing  through  the  ray.  Moreover,  ihs  vibratory  movements  are  perpen* 
diciUar  to  the  plane  of  jMlarisation.  For  when  a  beam  of  lignt  passes  through  a  eiystal 
with  one  optic  axis,  like  Iceland  spar,  the  ordinary  ray  is  polansed  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  principal  section  of  the  ciystal ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  most  easily  reflected  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  that  section  (p.  653).  Now  as  this  ray  follows  the  ordinary  law  of 
refraction,  and  consequently  has  a  constant  velocity  whatever  direction  it  may  take 
through  the  ciystal,  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  which  form  it  must  have  a  constant 
direction  with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal ;  and  as  they  are  perpendicular  to  the 
ray  whatever  angle  it  may  make  with  the  axis,  they  could  not  form  a  constant  angle 
with  the  axis,  unless  they  were  also  perpendicular  to  that  axis.  The  vibratory 
movements  constituting  the  ordinary  ray  are  therefore  perpendicular,  both  to  the 
ray  and  to  the  optic  axis,  and  therdbre  to  the  principal  section,  which  is  the  plane 
passing  through  the  ray  and  the  axis,  and  in  this  case  is  identical  with  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  the  ray.  Hence,  as  all  polarised  rays  possess  the  same  properties 
whatever  may  be  their  origin,  it  follows  that  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  are  always  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

The  same  result  may  be  aeduced  from  the  properties  of  the  tourmaline,  which,  as 
already  observed  (p.  665 X  intercepts  the  ordinary  ray.  Now  it  is  found  that  a  plate 
of  tourmaline,  cut  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  intercepts  all  the  light  which  falls 
npon  it  at  perpendicular  incidence,  which  shows  that  all  vibrations  perpendicular  to 
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tho  axis  are  arrmted  bj  it  Bat  when  the  ray  passes  thiongh  a  plate  of  toiiniudiD# 
cnt  parallel  to  the  axis,  only  the  ordinary  ray  is  intercepted,  the  extraordinary  ray 
passing  through.  The  Tibrations  of  the  ordinary  ray  must  therefore  be  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  and  consequently  to  the  principal  section  of  the  oystal,  parallel  to  which 
the  ray  is  polarised. 

From  this  direction  of  the  ribratory  movements,  it  follows  that  a  polarised  ray  is 
most  easily  reflected  when  its  Tibrations  are  parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface,  and  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  most  easily  transmitted  through  a  pile  of  plates  idken  the 
Tibrations  take  place  in  theplane  of  incidence  or  at  right  angles  to  the  sur&ce ;  also  that 
the  ray  passes  most  completely  through  a  tourmaline  cut  parallel  to  its  axis,  when  the 
Tibrations  are  parallel  to  this  axis.  The  tourmaline  acts  therefore  like  a  grating, 
which  giTes  free  passage  to  a  surface,  such  as  a  knife-blade,  parallel  to  the  ban,  but 
stops  it  when  presented  transrersely. 

The  form  of  the  curre  which  the  ether-molecules  describe  in  the  plane  perpendicidaF 
to  the  directiim  of  the  ray — ^for  example,  in  the  row  a  a'  {Jiff,  677) — determines  the 

Fia,  677.  ■***®  ^^  polarisatioo  of  the  ray.    If. 

tiie  oscillation  consists  in  a  mere 

*«***»J  •«  motion    of    the     particles     back- 

•   •••^**»9«*«  wards  and  forwards  in  a  .straight 

•        ••»       *••»••  J'in®*  ^^  ™y  i*  "id  to  be  rectili- 

•*^^,*»»^       ^•*  nearly    polarised,    or   plane- 

*  <       •    *         *  •   ^ ' ,   ■  KT  polarised;    and  the  plane  pass- 

.••***»^***       •  ing  through  the  ray  at  right  angles 

^^♦••♦.'•••*^  to    the    direction    in    ^Mch    the 

*  pacrtieles  Tibrate,  is  the  plane  of 


• 


•,  .        •'.•«' 


^  ^••••*  polarisation  of  the  ray.      The 

«  particles     originally     situated    in 

the  straight  line  which  is  the  direction  of  the  ray,  appear  at  a  certain  moment, 
arranged  in  the  waTe-line  acb.  If  each  of  the  Tibrating  particles  describes  a  circle,  the 
direction  of  its  Telocity  will  change  fiom  6°  to  180**  while  the  Tibration  is  extending 
through  the  space  of  half  an  undulation,  and  to  360^  in  the  space  of  a  whdie  undu- 
lation :  hence,  a  series  of  particles  in  all  phases  of  Telocity,  extending  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  wave  to  the  other,  will  be  situated  on  a  screw-line  haTing  the  direction 
of  the  ray  for  its  axis.  The  ray  is  then  circularly  polarised,  and  right  or  left; 
according  as  the  direction  of  reTolution  of  the  ether-molecules>  regarded  fiom  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  or  the  axis  of  the  screw,  is  like  that  of  the  bands  of  a  watch  or  the 
contrary.  The  result  is  the  same  as  if  the  ray  were  polarised  in  one  plane,  and  this 
plane  revolTed,  making  a  complete  reTolution  during  the  time  of  one  vibration. 

If  each  of  the  vibrating  particles  describes  an  eUipse,  the  successive  particles  may 
be  conceived  as  arranged  on  an  elliptical  screw-line.  In  this  case,  to  determine  the 
state  of  polarisation  of  the  ray,  it  is  necessary  to  specify,  not  only  the  length  of  ths 
major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse,  but  likewise  the  position  of  these  axes  in  tmace,  as 
determined,  for.  example,  by  a  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinates,  one  axis  comciding 
with  the  ray,  while  the  other  two  aro  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  the 
plane  of  vibration  of  the  ether-molecules.  The  direction  of  the  rotation  mnst  also  b* 
stated  as  in  the  case  of  circular  polarisation. 

A  circularly  polarised  ray  examined  by  an  analyser  exhibits  the  same  intensity 
in  all  azimuths,  just  like  natural  light,  but  is  distinguished  therefrom  by  appearing 
coloured  when  viewed  through  the  analyser,  after  passing  through  a  thin  plate  of  a 
double  refracting  crystal  (p.  671).  An  elliptically  polarised  ray  exhibits  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  of  intensity  in  two  positions  of  the  analyser  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  but  is  neTer  completely  extinguished  like  a  plane-polarised  ray,  and  is  likewise 
coloured  by  transmission  through  a  double-refracting  film.  The  colours  thus  imparted 
both  to  circularly  and  to  elliptically  polarised  light,  differ  from  those  exhibited  under 
similar  circumstances  by  plane-polarised  light. 

To  understand  the  manner  in  which  these  different  states  of  polarisation  arise,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  moTement  impressed  upon  the  molecules  of  the  ether 
when  they  transmit  several  systems  of  waves  at  once,  the  Telocities  being  then 
compounded  according  to  the  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  When  this 
composition  is  effect^  by  construction  or  by  calculation,  it  is  found  that  when  the 
lengths  of  the  component  waTes  are  equal  (the  only  case  that  will  be  hero  considered) 
the  waves  of  the  resulting  system  always  have  the  same  length,  so  that  the  changes 
produced  can  affect  only  tiie  amplitude  of  vibration  and  the  state  of  polarisation. 

1 .  When  the  two  rays  are  poutrised  in  the  same  plane, — In  this  case,  the  amplitude 
of  the  resultant  wave  is  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  component  waves, 
according  as  the  two' rays  aro  in  corresponding  or  in  opposite  phases ;  and  if  they  are 
in  exactly  opposite  phases,  and  of  equal  amplitude,  they  destroy  each  otheir^s  motion 
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^mplfttely,  aad  produce  darknefls.   The  case  u,  in  ieust,  that  already  eonsidered  undwr 

IlfTBBniBBKCTB  (p.  598), 

2.  Whm  the  two  rayi  are  poiarised  at  right  angles  to  each  other.—Jn  this  eaee^  the 
Tibrations  of  the  two  waim-syflteinB  take  place  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  therefore  the  resulting  system  cannot  be  rectilinearly  polarised,  unlest 
the  difference  of  phase  of  the  two  component  wave-systeme  is  either  nothing  or  an 
eacact  multiple  of  a  half  wave-length.  If  we  imagine  two  rays  travelling  at  right  anp;le8 
to  the  anr&oe  of  the  paper,  and  passing  through  the  point  A  (Jig.  678%  the  yibaUMna 
of  the  first  (poeitiTe)  half-wave  of  the  one  system 
being  directed  parallel  to  An,  and  those  of  the 
other  parallel  to  Am ;  then  if  both  the  waves  af- 
fect the  partide  A  simultaneously  and  with  equal 
fbroe,  the  resulting  vibrations  will  make  an  angle 
of  46°  with  those  of  the  com]^ent  waves.  The 
azimuth  of  the  vibration  is  then  45^,  reckon- 
ing from  An.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seoond 
system  is  half  a  wave-length  before  or  behind  the 
other,  it  will  afiect  the  particle  A  with  its  negative 
vibration  Am',  at  the  same  time  that  the  positive 
vibration  An  of  Uie  other  system  begins  to  aot«  The 
azimuth  of  vibration  is  then  —46^,  always  reckon- 
ing from  An. 

mA  if  the  difference  of  phase  of  the  two  wave- 
^tems  is  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  wave-length, 

tne  velocity  Am  then  afiects  the  partide  A,  juflt  as  the  vibration  imparted  to  it 
by  the  other  system  has  brought  it  to  n,  and  it  is  about  to  return  towards  A:  it 
tlierefore  acquires  a  rotatory  movement  round  the  point  A.  The  ray  is  there&re 
eiieularly  polarised,  and  right  or  left,  according  as  the  system  Am  is  before  or  behind 
the  system  An  by  a  quarter  of  an  undulation.  If  the  amplitudes  of  the  two  systems 
are  unequal,  a  difference  of  phase  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  wave-length  will  produce 
elliptieiu  polarisation.    This  kind  of  polarisation  is  likewise  produced  with  any  other 

difference  of  phase  [  excepting  0  or  m .  ?  j ,  whether  the  amplitudes  ste  equal  or  unequaL. 

If  the  two  systems  are  polarised  in  planes  making  an  oblique  angle  with  one  another, 

a  difference  of  phase  equal  toOcrm.T  produces  rectilinear  or  plane  polaiisatioQ,  while 

cnre^  other  diffeirence  produces  dliptical  polarisation.  • 

It  follows,  from  the  preceding  considerations,  that  elliptical  polarisation  ia  the  usual 
etate  of  polarised  lights  circular  and  rectilinear  polarisation  being  merely  particular 
cases  of  it. 

Suppose  now  a  plane-polarised  ray  to  hil  on  the  separating  surface  of  two  transpa- 
rent media,  its  plane  of  vibration  being  inclined  to  the  plane  of  inddence  at  an  angle 
of  44°.  Each  vibration  xa&j  then  be  regarded  as  resoli^  into  a  component  (P) 
vibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  another  (i?)  vibradn^  at  right  angles  to  that 
plane ;  and  these  two  components  will  be  weakened  by  reflection  in  unequal  degrees. 
At  the  incidences  90°  and  0°  (measured  from  the  normal),  the  two  components  of  the 
reflected  ray  are  of  equal  intensitv ;  but  from  90°  to  0°  the  intensity  of  B  continually 
diminishei^  whereas  that  of  P,  though  it  likewise  diminishes  for  a  certain  distance 
from  90°  towards  0°,  attains  a  minimum  value  at  a  certain  angle  of  inddence,  whose 
magnitude  depends  on  the  lefeactive  index,  and  increases  sgain  fiom  that  point  up  to 
perpendicular  incidence. 

Ill  reflection  from  metals,  and  also  fh>m  nonmetallie  substances  of  high  refractive 

p 
power,  the  quotient  ^  has  always  a  considerable  value ;  but  in  the  case  of  media  of 

eomparatively  low  refractive  power,  such  as  water  and  gjlass,  it  very  nearly  vanishes  at 
the  limiting  angle  above  mentioned.  Moreover,  as  the  variously  directed  vibrations  of 
an  ordinary  ([unpolarised)  ray  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  prindpal  components  above 
mentioned,  it  follows  that,  at  the  limiting  angle,  the  vibrations  of  the  ray  (if  mono- 
chromatic) will  all,  or  nearly  all,  be  reduced  to  one  plane — ^namdy,  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  incidence;  in  other  words,  tne  ray,  after  reflection,  will  be 
completdy  polarised,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  plane  of  inddenoe.  The  limiting  angle 
above  referred  to  is  dierefore  the  polarising  angle  (p.  653).  It  is  dear  also  thi^  if  Uie 
ray  thus  polarised  falls  upon  a  second  mirror  at  the  same  angle,  and  this  mirror  is  so 

E laced  that  the  vibrations  of  the  polarised  ray  are  paralld  to  its  plane  of  inddence, 
ttle  or  no  li^ht  will  be  reflected  from  it ;  but  that,  if  the  second  reflector  be  turned 
round  from  this  aaimuth,  always  remaining  at  the  same  angle  to  the  ray,  the  quantity 

cv  2 
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of  light  reflected  will  gradnallj  increase  till  the  plane  of  incidence  upon  the  second 
mirror  coincides  with  that  upon  the  first,  at  which  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  from 
the  second  mirror  will  be  a  mazimnm.    (See  page  663.) 

When  light  lulls  at  the  polarising  angle  on  a  substance  of  comparatively  small 
refracting  power,  as  glass,  water,  &c.,  the  intensity  of  the  refracted  ray  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  reflected  ray,  inasmuch  as  a  small  portion  of  the  light  j^larised  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  which  is  polarised 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  pass  into  the  refracted  ray.  The  former  component 
unites  with  an  equal  portion  of  the  latter,  reproducing  unpolarised  light,  so  that  the 
refracted  ray  consists  of  natural  light  mixed  with  light  polarised  in  the  plane  of 
incidence. 

The  two  components  P  and  B  not  only  diiFer  in  intensity  after  reflection,  but  like- 
wise exhibit  a  difference  of  phase,  P  being  always  more'  or  less  behind  i?,  excepting, 
according  to  Jamin,  in  reflection  from  one  or  two  Tarieties  of  silica: 

At  the  incidence  of  90°,  smce  a  ray  polarised  in  the  azimuth  of  46°  retains  its 
azimuth  unaltered,  the  difference  of  phase  of  the  two  components  P  and  R  is  either 
nothing  or  equal  to  an  entire  wave-length  (p.  669).    At  perpendicular  incidence,  the 

azimuth  changes  from  45°  to  —  45°;  consequently  the  difference  of  phase  is  -x.    In  both 

cases,  therefore,  a  plane-polarised  ray  remains  plane-polarised  after  reflectioo.    But 

at  all  other  incidences,  the  difference  of  phase  is  between  X  and  -,  and  consequently  the 

plane  or  rectilinear  polarisation  is  converted  into  elliptical  polarisation.    The  angle  of 

8X 
inci-Jence  for  which  the  difference  of  phase  b  .-.  is  called  the  principal  incidenee. 

It  is  very  little  smaller  than  the  polarising  angle  (p.  653),  calculated  from  Brewster's 

P 

formula,  tan  t  »  ft :  hence,  at  the  principal  incidence,  the  quotient  -^  differs  but  little 

from  its  smallest  value.    In  substances  of  small  refracting  power,  the  passage  from  the 

difference  of  phase  ^ix>  \  takes  place  quickly,  so  that  the  elliptical  polarisation  is  per- 

ceptible  only  between  very  narrow  limits ;  but  in  bodies  of  greater  refracting  power, 

such  as  diamond,  it  is  more  easily  observed. 
Fig.  679,  in  which  the  angles  of  incidence  are 
laid  down  as  absdssie,  aad  the  differences  of  phase 

diminished  by  ^  as  ordinatee,  exhibits  the  differ- 
ence of  behaviour  of  glass,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and 
zinc     The  points  p,  p\  p"  correspond  to  the  pzin- 

3a 

cipal  incidences,  or  to  a  difference  of  phase «  -j-. 

Tbe  more  refrangible  rays  acquire  a  greater  dif- 
ference of  phase  in  their  two  components  under  a 
given  incidence  than  the  less  refrangible  rays.  Id 
many  metals,  as  silver,  copper,  brass,  and  nickel- 
silver,  the  ratio  of  the  intensities  P  :  R  is  smaller, 
while  in  others,  as  zinc  and  steel,  it  is  laiger  for  the 
more  refrangible  rays.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
equality, the  former  metals^  especially  when  illu- 
minated by  light  vibrating  in  the  plane  of  reflec- 
tion, exhibit  a  yellow 'or  red,  the  latter  a  bluish 
colour,  the  tints  often  coming  out  with  continually 
greater  distinctness  after  repeated  reflection.    At 

the  incidence  of  90^,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  incident  ray  just  grazes  the  surface,  all 

well-polished  metals  appear  white. 

Theory  of  Double  Refraction. 

The  phenomena  of  reflection,  refraction,  and  coloration  undergo  considerable  altera- 
tions when  light  falls  upon  media  throuffh  whidi  it  travels  with  different  velocities  in 
different  directions.  This  is  the  case  m  aU  crystals  not  belonging  to  the  regular  or 
monometric  system ;  likewise  in  all  media  whose  molecular  condition  is  altered  in  par- 
ticular directions  by  pressure,  or  by  heating  and  sudden  cooling,  such  as  unannealed  glass. 

Crystals  ttith  one  Optic  Jxi9.--0>nsider,  in  the  first  place,  crystals  belonging  to  the 
dimetric  and  hexagonal  systems,  which  resemble  one  another  greatly  m  their 
optical  as  well  as  in  their  other  physical  properties,  such  as  expansion  by  heat  (iii.  7%\ 


Fig.  679. 
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and  EHpocit;  of  conducting  heat  uid  electridtf  ^ii.  122).    In  the««  crvitals,  the  all 
dtj  of  tile   ethsi  ia   eitW  greateBt  (Degative    crfBtals),  oi  iMSt   (posit 


lines  will  be  BitaaC«d  on  a  surface  of  revolution  called  the  surface  of  elasticity. 
To  Bud  the  relocitiea  with  which  rajs  are  tcansmittMi  in  these  seTeral  directions, 
imigiue  ■  Dumber  of  plane  wavea  to  pBsa  in  all  diiectiona  through  the  centre.  Evet; 
such  waTe  cuts  the  sar&ce  of  elastidCy  in  a  closed  curve,  like 
fig.  680.  If  the  crystal  is  oegotiTe — ealcapar,  for  example — the 
longest  diatnetei  of  this  carve  lies  in  a  meridional  plane  (called, 
in  optical  language,  the  principal  section),  the  shortest  dia- 
meter in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  surface  of  elasticity.  If  the 
light-wave  is  polarised,  and  its  vibrations  take  place  in  the  di- 
rection CI,  it  will,  after  penetrating  through  an  eitreme];  thin 
layer  of  the  ciyetal,  divide  itself  into  two  polarised  waves, 
which  vibrata  in  the  directions  of  greatest  aod  IbmI  elasticity,  r 
ep  and  cr,  witti  the  amplitudes  ca  and  cb,  and  will  there- 
fore tiavel  with  unequal  velocities  in  the  direction  perpendi- 
cular to  'ompr.  It  is  as  if  the  molecules  of  the  ether  were  com- 
pressed in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis,  so  that  a  vibratory 
movemeiit  cannot  easily  be  propagated  in  a  dirMtion  oblique 
to  that  axis,  but  is  resolved  into  two  in  the  manner  above  men- 

The  same  result  will  ensue  if  the  incident  wave  consists,  not  of  polarised  but  of 
natural  light,  excepting  that  the  two  polarised  components  will  then  have  equal  inten- 
sities, since  Uiey  are  mads  up,  not  only  of  the  componeata  of  vibrationa  in  the  direction 
es,  bat  likewise  of  those  of  vibratioDS  in  all  other  directions  within  the  plane  mnpr. 
If  the  incident  wave  coincides  with  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  surface  of  elasticity,  the 
two  semidiaTnetws  cp,  c  r  are  equal.  In  this  cose,  the  light  is  not  polarised  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  but  the  ware  travel)  onwards  without  dividing 
itself,  in  the  directian  of  the  principal  drstollographic  axis,  which,  on  account  of  thia 
property,  is  denominated  the  optic  axis.     C^stals  of  the  dimetric  and  hexagonal 

systems  are  optically  uniaxial If  the  plane  wave  passiog  through  e  coiiwidai 

with  a  meridional  plane,  the  difference  of  the  two  velocities  of  transmission  is  a 
maximam,  since  one  of  the  components  calls  into  action  the  maximum  amount  of 
elasticity  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  itself.  The  velocity  of  tmiBmission  of  the  other 
component  remains,  as  above  mentioned,  the  same  in  all  directions,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
always  {^portional  to  the  radios,  cr,  of  the  surface  of  elasticity.  If,  now,  we  imB|giae 
the  infinite  number  of  plane  wave-surfaces  passing  in  all  directioos  through  the  point  e 
set  in  motion  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  laws  above  detailed,  they  will,  aft«r  a 
short  time,  enclose  two  different  curved  surfaces  called  the  wave-surfaces  of  mono- 
axial  crystals.  One  of  these  surfaces,  corresponding  to  the  light  which  vibrates  in  the 
equatorial  plane,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  8eetion(i'.e.  polarised  in  the  princirail 
section,  p.  667),  is  a  sphere;  £n  second,  corresponding  to  that  which  vibrates  in  the 
principal  section  (or  is  polarised  at  right  angles  to  that  section),  is  shown  by  calculation 
to  be  an  ellipsiud  of  revolution,  which  touches  _., 

the  sphere  at  two  poinle  situated  on  the  optic  i"tf.  BHI. 

axis.  ^.  681  is  a  meridional  section  of  the  two 
wave-surfkces.  In  any  direction  through  such  a 
crystal,  two  rays,  polarised  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  travel  wilh  the  Telocities  my  and  nif. 
The  vibiattons  of  the  first  ray  are  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  direction,  but  those  of  the  second  are  < 
not ;  they  take  place  in  a  plane  touching  the 
ellipsoid  at  the  point  f,  so  that,  to  find  the  velo- 
city of  transmission  of  the  plane  wave  correspond- 
ing to  the  ray  m/,  it  is  necessoiy  to  draw  a 
perpendicular  from  m  to  the  plane  which  touches 
the  eliipsoi'd  mf. 

From  this  theoij,  finrt  developed  by  Fresnel,  all  the  phenomena  of  double  refraction 
may  be  deduced  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Suppose  a  beam  of  parallel  rays  correspond- 
ing to  the  plane  wave  h  g  {fig.  882)  to  faU  upon  the  surface  of  a  monoaiial  oryital— 
calcspar,  for  example— whose  optic  axis  is  in  the  direction  hi.  Bound  i  as  a  centre 
describe  the  two  wave-Butfaces,  so  that,  taking  gf  as  unity,  the  radios  of  the  »pheri«il 
surface  may  be  ^,^.  and  that  of  the  ellipsoid  ^:^.    Imagine  also  a  line  drawn 
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rajB.  The  TibratJonB  of  the 
nj  bh  ere  perpcDdicnlar  to  the  plane  of 
incidence,  vhicb  in  UiiB  txae  ia  also  the 
principal  section  ;  those  of  the  ray  b  n 
an  panllel  to  the  plane  of  incidence. 
Tberatiaof  the  Yelodliesoftberaj  A  h, 
without  and  within  the  ciyBtal,  ii  inde- 
pendent of  the  nngle  of  inddeoce,  as  in 
nncr^stallised  media  and  dystals  t«- 
loagmg  lo   the  regnlar  ijBtem  (iso- 

-■- --3:_v       _:__j     jjjg     j^jj^ 

I  a  aphere. 
therefore  called  the  ordi- 
uar^T  ray  (O).  Bat  the  index  of  re- 
fraction of  tlw  second  raj,'  Im,  Tariea 
with  the  atwls  of  incidence :  hence  thia 
ray  is  callea  the  Bitraordinary  ray 
(S%  In  ealcsper,  and  sU  ether  negatiTe  crystals,  i(  ia  less  than  that  of  the  oi^aiy 
ray. 

If  the  plane  of  incidence  neither  coineidea  «ith  a  priodpal  section,  as  in  the  pre- 

eeding  example,  noi  is  popendicular  thereto,  the  plane  drawn  through  /  tangential  to 

I^.  6S3.  '^^  ellipse  will  touch  it  in  a  point  not  contained  in  the 

plane  of  incidence  ;  the  eztraordinaiy  ray  then  deriatea 

from  the  plane  of  incidence,  which  ia  never  t^e  case  in 

ordinary  re&aetion.     As  in  negative  oystals,  the  ez- 

tnoidinnry  ray  is  always  leaa  re&Acted  than  the  ordi- 

saiy  ray,  and,  in  comparison  with  this,  appears  to  be 

^  repelled  &om  the  optic  axis,  these  crystals  are  aometimea 

\  CailedrepulsiTe  :  poaitireeiystBU,  onthe  other  hand, 

J  in  which  the  eztraoidiDaiy  ray  is  more  refnicted  than 

I  the  ordinary  ray,  are  called  attrsctiTC  crystals. 

/      The  optu^  relatioDS  of  positive  uniaxial  crystals  are 

eiacUy  similar  to  those  of  nesatiTe  czyslals,  excepting 

that,  as  the  eiaetidty  of  the  etier  is  a  minimum  in  the 

direction  of  the  op^c  axis,  the  velocity  of  the  light  in 

this  direction  is  a  maximnm.    The  wave.mr&ce  of  the 

ordinary  ray  endoses  that  of  the  eitraordinai;  ray,  aa 

ihown  in  section  in  fy.  683,    The  ray  £  in  t&eee  cryatala— rock-crystal,  for  ezolnplft 

! 'Tonglj  refracted  than  O. 


The  following  u  a  list  of  the  most  important  m 


PMi'Wtw  or  Atlnwtivt  CtystaU. 


Zircon. 
Quarta. 

Apophyllite. 

Sulphate  of  pot*ssinin  and 

Hydrate  of  magnMoiun. 

Ice. 

TungsUte  of  tine 

HvpoBuIphateofcaldiun. 

Bioptase. 
BedsUvar. 

Stanoite. 

Add  acetate  of  copper  and 

Boracite. 

calcium.            ^'^ 

J 

iMlaud  spar. 

Idoerase. 

Sulphate   of   nickel  and 

Oarbonste  of  calcium  and 

Wemerite. 

Mica. 

Carbonate  of  cahnum  anii 

Phosphate  of  lead. 

Mellite.  ' 

irMi. 

Molybdate  of  lead. 

Tourmaline. 

Octahedrite. 

BnbeUite. 

Aroenate  of  potasaium. 

FhoBphate  of  eakiaiD. 

Chloride  of  caldum. 

Arsenate  of  lead. 

SamJiire. 

Araenate  of  copper. 

sinm. 

Hepheline.       ""^ 

ApatiU. 
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From  the  explanation  jnst  given  of  double  refraction  in  uniaxial  ezystals,  it  follows 
that,  for  the  complete  optical  characterisation  of  such  a  body,  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
the  greatest  and  least  velocities  of  light  therein,  or — which  comes  to  the  same  thing — 
the  indices  of  refraction  for  the  two  oppositely  polarised  rays  which  traverse  the 
crystal  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  To  find  these  indices  of  refraction,  the 
crystal  must  be  cat  m  the  form  of  a  prism,  with  its  refracting  angle  parallel  to  the 
optic  (or  principal  crystallographic)  axis,  and  the  least  deviations  of  the  several 
coloured  rays  in  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  image  measured  by  the  methods  already 
deiscribed.  The  values  thos  found  are^  of  course,  true  only  for  the  particular  tempera- 
tures at  which  they  are  measured.  Change  of  temperature  likewise  fleets  the  refractive 
indices  of  double-refracting  crystals  in  a  peculiar  manner,  because  the  rate  of  expansion 
b^  heat  of  these  crystals,  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis,  is  not  the  same  as  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  that  axis.  Calcspar,  for  example,  expands  in  the  direction 
of  its  optic  axis  joining  two  obtuse  summits  of  the  rhombohedron,  more  strongly  than 
in  any  other  direction,  the  rhombohedron  at  the  same  time  approaching;  in  form  to  the 
cube,  while  the  double  refraction  perceptibly  diminishes,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
refractive  indices  of  the  rays  E  and  0  approach  more  nearly  to  equality.  Very  exact 
measurements  of  indices  of  refraction  of  Fraunhofer^s  seven  lines  (B — H\  in  the 
ordinazy  and  extraordinary  images  of  calcspar  and  rock-crystal,  together  with  the 
alterations  produced  in  them  by  change  of  temperature,  have  been  made  by  Rudberg 
(Fogg.  Ann.  xiv.  45 ;  xxvi.  291).  Double  refraction  is  frequently  also  different  in 
degree  for  the  different  coloured  rays.  In  apophyllite,  indeed,  this  inec^uality  is  so 
great  that  the  czTstal  is  positively  double-refracting  for  the  blue,  negatively  for  the 
red  rays,  and  single-refracting  for  an  intermediate  ray. 

2.  Crystals  toith  two  Optic  axes, — In  all  crystals  belonging  to  the  remaining  systems, 
viz.,  the  trimetrie,  monoclinic,  diclinic,  and  triclinic,  there  are  two  directions 
or  axes  in  which  an  ordinaiy  ray  of  light  may  pass  without  being  split  into  two. 
Hence  these  crystals  are  called  bi-  or  di-axiaL  The  somewhat  more  complex 
phenomena  which  they  exhibit  are  also  completely  explained  by  Fresnel's  theory. 

The  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  these  crystals  is  of  unequal  ma^tude  in  three  direc- 
tions at  right  angles  to  each  other  (the  three  axes  of  elasticity).  If  we  call  the  modulus 
of  greatest  elasticity  a*,  of  the  middle  6',  and  of  the  least  ^,  and  imagine  lines  drawn 
firom  the  centre  of  the  crystal  in  all  directions,  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the 
elasticities  called  into  activity  in  these  several  directions,  the  ends,  of  these  lines  will 
be  situated  on  a  surfiice,  called  the  surface  of  elasticity,  having  three  unequal 
axes,  2a,  26,  2c^  at  right  angles  to  one  another;  and  if  plane  waves  be  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  this  surface  in  all  possible  directions,  as  in  the  case  of  uniaxial 
dystfds,  each  of  these  will  cut  the  surface  of  elasticity  in  a  closed  curve.  All  vibra- 
tions in  such  a  plane  wave-sur&oe  are  very  quickly  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  and  least  diameters  of  the  plane  section,  which  are  perpendicular  to  one 
another;  and  the  wave  is  divided  into  two  which  travel  onwards  parallel  to  each  other, 
but  with  unequal  velocities,  proportional  to  the  square  rooto  of  the  elasticities 
which  are  set  in  'action  in  the  direction  of  those  diameters.  If  all  t|iese  plane 
waves  are  supposed  to  be  set  in  motion  at  once,  they  wiU,  after  a  given  time,  enclose 
the  wave-surface  of  biaxial  media. 

Fig,  684  exhibits  three  sections  of  the  wave-surface  cutting  one  another  at  right 
angles.  Of  the  two  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  ue  vertical  section  con- 
tains an  ellipse  enveloped  by  a  circle ;  the  horizontal  section,  a  circle  enveloped  by  an 
ellipse ;  the  section  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  consists  of  an  ellipse  and  a  circle  inter- 
secting one  another:  they  are  represented  separately  in^.  686.  The  circle  in  each 
section  belongs  to  rays  whose  vibrations  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  that  section, 
and  therefore  in  the  direction  of  an  axis  of  elasticity :  such  rays  suffer  ordinary  refrac- 
tion. The  ellipse,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  the  extra- 
ordinary rays,  whose  vibrations  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  section.  To  obtain  the 
three  characteristic  refractive  indices  of  fi,  ft',  ijl"  of  a  biaxial  crystal,  three  prisms  must 
be  cut,  having  their  refracting  angles  respectively  parallel  to  tiie  three  axes  of  elasti- 
city, and  the  minimum  deviation  of  the  seven  principal  rays  determined  in  each  of 
them,  for  that  one  of  the  two  coloured  images,  whose  plane  of  polarisation  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  refracting  angle.  This  measui-ement  has  been  very  carefully  performed 
by  Budberg  for  arra^nite  and  topaz.  Both  the  refractive  indices,  and  the  ratios 
between  them,  vary  with  the  temperature  in  biaxial  as  well  as  in  uniaxial  crystals. 

The  ratios  — ,  ^ri  which  express  the  strength  of  the  double  refraction,  appear  to 

increase  in  all  crystals  from  the  less  to  the  more  refrangible  rays.  In  crystals  of  the 
trimetrie  system,  the  axes  of  elasticity  have  the  same  direction  for  all  the  coloured  rays. 
The  crystals  of  the  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-dinic  systems  appear  to  exhibit  a  differt^ut 
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behavioui  in  thU  rMpret.     Tlieir  pMnlioritips  vill  be  cotigidered  ii 
the  coloiira  vliicli  the;  ezbibit  in  p(duu«d  light  (p.  669). 

Fig.  684.  Fig.  685. 


and  also  iritli  that  of  Icaat  elaDticilj,  tbe  miftce  of  d 
ticitj  IB  cut  in  circlet.  At  right  anglei  to  the  planes  of 
theu  circles,  and  therefore  in  the  miTctioIis  Or,  O',  a 
plane  wave  ia  propagated  without  being  resolTed  into 
others,  OF  altered  ae  to  its  state  of  poUnsBtion.  These 
directiona  were  desiniBled  by  Fresnel,  as  the  true  optie 
axes  of  the  cryst^  Bat,  as  shown  hj  fig.  68fi,  Uiere 
■re  likewise  two  directioos  in  which  the  ordinarr  and 
extiaordinaiy  rajs,  which,  therefore,  bdong  to  diSerent 
WBTes,  on  transmitted  with  the  nme  Telocity.  Theae 
directions,  which  nnitethe  points  of  intcrsectiDn  P  of  the 
ellipse  and  cinde  with  the  centre  H,  hive  raceiTed  the  name  of  apparent  optie 


transmisaion  l&q  to  the  gi  ... 

form  a  emaller  angle  with  the  axis  of  greatest  elasticitj  and  least  velocity  of  ti 
mission,  or  with  that  of  least  elasticity  and  greatest  velocity  of  transmission.  In  the 
former  case,  the  crystal  approximates  in  its  optical  character  to  calcspar,  and  is  there- 
f(-ra  called  optically  negative  {e.g.  arragonite) ;  io  the  latter,  to  rock-crystal,  and 
is  ther^ore  called  optically  positive  {r.g.  topai).  The  line  which  bisects  the 
acute  angle  of  the  optic  axes  ia  the  median  line  ;  that  which  bisects  their  obtuse 
angle,  the  eopplemental  line;  and  the  line  perp^diealar  to  both  of  theeei*  the 
normal.  The  last  ia  always  the  axis  of  mean  elasticity;  the  median  Uoe  coinddea 
with  the  axis  of  greatest  elastiei^  in  negative,  and  with  that  of  least  elasticity  in 
positive  crystals. 

To  find  the  rays  belonging  to  a  giveo  plane  wave-snrface,  planes  mnst  be  drawn 
parallel  to  this  plane  and  tangenti^  to  the  wtLve-enrltice,  and  the  points  of  contact 
joined  with  the  centre.  This  conetmction  always  yields  two  tangent-planes,  and  there- 
Jore  two  rsjH,  It  ia  only  when  the  wave-plBne  is  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  Irae  optie 
axes,  that  the  two  tangent  planee  coincide  in  one,  which,  however,  then  tonches  the 
wBve-Burface  in  a  circle.  At  the  point  P  {fig.  6SS ),  the  wave-snTface  forms  fbnnel- 
shaped  depressions  or  re-enttrin);  cones,  the  pUne  wave  Bd,  which  is  perpendicnlor  to 
the  tme  optic  axis  MT,  closing  uie  funnel  and  tonching  the  curved  wave-snrfaoa  in  ■ 
circle  having  the  diameter  QT.  To  this  wave-plane,  therefore,  correapond  all  raya 
proceeding  wim  the  centre  M  to  the  several  points  of  the  circumference  of  that  circle. 
If,  therefore,  a  ray  of  common  light  falls  upon  a  plate  of  arrsgonite  mt  and  polished 
at  right  angles  to  the  median  line,  in  anch  a  direction  that  it  wonid  emerge  in  the 
direction  of  the  true  optic  axis,  it  divides  iteelf  into  a  conical  beam  of  rajs,  which,  as 
they  belong  to  Che  siune  wave-plane,  proceed,  after  emerging,  parallel  to  one  another 
■  ""'      '  I,  the  so-called  cylindrical  or  inner 
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conical  refraction,  becomes  perceptible  only  when  the  arragonite  plate  has  a 
thickness  of  at  least  a  centimetre. 

Eyeiy  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  of  the  wave,  e.g.  MT  or  MQ,  cnts 
this  surface  in  two  points  corresponding  to  the  two  rays  which  travel  in  this  direction. 
The  wave-planes  belonging  to  these  rays  are  found  by  drawing  tangent-planes  to  the 
points  of  intersection  wiui  \h»  upper  wave-sorface.  It  is  o^y  the  ray  MP,  which 
travels  in  the  direction  of  the  apparent  optic  axis,  that  cuts  the  wave-surface  in  a  single 
point  only :  at  this  point,  however,  the  wave-surface  has  an  infinite  number  of  tangent 

S lanes;  and,  consequently,  since  the  velocity  of  the  wave-plane  within  the  crystal 
etermines  ih»  strength  of  the  refraction,  the  ray  HP  yields  an  infinite  number  of 
refracted  rays  diverging  from  one  another  in  a  cone.  This  remailcable  phenomenon, 
called  external  conical  refraction,  maybe  observed  by  covering  the  two  parallel 
faces  of  a  plate  of  anagonite  cut  perpendicular  to  the  median  line,  with  screens,  each 
having  a  line  a^rture  so  situated  that  the  line  joining  the  two  apertures  coincides  with 
an  apparent  optic  axis  of  the  crystal.  If  a  converging  pencil  of  rays  from  a  near  source 
of  li^t  be  directed  on  one  face  of  the  arragonite  plate,  a  conically  divergent  pencil 
emerges  from  the  other. 

The  polarisation  phenomena  of  the  two  rays  proceeding  in  any  given  direction  are 
easily  determined.  If  planes  be  made  to  pass  through  we  ray  and  the  two  apparent 
optic  axes,  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  one  ray  bisects  the  acute,  and  that  of  the 
other  ray  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  two  planes.  The  directions  of  vibration  (and  there- 
fore also  the  planes  of  polarisation)  of  the  two  rays  fure  therefore  always  perpendicular 
to  one  another. 

If  tlie  three  characteristic  refractive  indices,  /x,  /ia',  /ia",  of  a  crystal  are  known,  and 
m'  >  m'  >  m,  then,  as  Fresnel  has  shown,  the  angle  23  of  the  true  optic  axes  may 
be  calculated  by  the  formulae: 


For  negatire  erytUlt. 


sin«3-4i 


For  potltiTe  crytUlt. 


and  the  angle  2a  of  the  apparent  optic  axes  by  the  formulBB  : 


sin 'a 


sin 'a 


l'«-U« 


,f 


It  will  be  seen  that»  in  negative  crystals,  the  apparent  optic  axes  form  a  somewhat 
larger  angle  than  the  true  optic  axes,  whereas  in  positive  crystals  the  contrary  is  the 
case. 

Tablb  of  Biaxial  Csystai.s. 


Angle  of  azei. 
Sulphate  of  nickel  (certain  speci- 
mens) 
Nitrate  of  potassium 


Carbonate  of  strontium 

Carbonate  of  barium 

Talc    .        .        . 

Sulphocarbonate  of  lead 

Mother  of  pearl    . 

Hydrate  of  barium 
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Cyamde  of  potassium 

(^rmophane 

Anhydrite    . 

Sorax  • 

Apophyllite . 

Sidpnate  of  magnesium 

Sulphate  of  barium 

Spermaceti  (about) 

Borax  (native) 

Nitrate  of  zinc 

Stilbite 

Sulphate  of  nickel 

Anhydrite  (Biot) 

Lepidolite    . 

Benzoate  of  ammonium 

Sulphate  ofsodium  and  magnesium  46 

Sulphate  of  ammonium  .  45 
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Sugar 

Sulphate  of  strontium  . 
Sulphohydrochlorate  of  magnesium 
and  iron  ..... 
Sulphate  of  magnesium  and  ammo- 


mum 


Phosphate  of  sodium    • 

Comptonite 

Sulphate  of  calcium 

Nitrate  of  silver  .... 

loKte 

Felspar 

Sulpnate  of  potassium . 
Caroonate  of  sodium  . 
Acetate  of  lead    .... 

Citric  acid 

Tartrate  of  potassium  . 
Tartaric  acia        .        .        .        . 
Tartrate  of  potassium  and  sodium 
Carbonate  (^potassium 

Cyanite 

Chlorate  of  potassium  . 

Epidote 

Chloride  of  copper 

Peridote 

Succinic  acid  (about)   . 

Sulphate  of  iron  (about) 

Mica 0^  to 
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It  will  be  obaerred  that  topae,  and  more  especially  mica,  exhibit  very  different  anglen 
in  different  specimens.  S^narmont  explains  this  anomaly  by  regarding  these  bodies  as 
mixtures  of  two  isomorphous  substances,  in  which  the  planes  of  the  axes  are  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other.  He  has  shown,  in  fact,  that  a  ciystal  fonned  by  a  mixture  of  two 
substances  has  its  axes  more  or  less  inclined  to  one  another,  or  situated  in  planes  whose 
position  yaries  by  90^  from  one  specimen  to  another,  according  to  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture.  In  the  case  of  mica,  which,  as  S^narmont  has  shown,  crystallises  in 
light  prisma  with  rhombic  base  (trimetric),  the  plane  of  the  axes  is  parallel,  sometimes 
to  the  longer,  sometimes  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  base.  (Daguin,  Tr<riU  de 
PhjfsiqWf  It.  489.) 

Beflectum  of  Light  from  DoMe-refraeting  Media, — ^The  reflection  of  light  from  the 
surface  of  double-refracting  crystals  follows,  so  far  as  regards  the  difference  of  phase 
of  the  two  principal  components  polarised  parallel  and  peipendicular  to  the  plane  of 
incidence,  the  same  laws  as  those  wnich  are  observed  in  reflection  from  isophanous  media. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  alterations  in  the  azimuth  of  polarisation  depend,  not  only  on 
the  angle  of  incidence,  but  likewise  on  the  indinatiorf  of  the  reflecting  surface,  and  the 

5 lane  of  incidence  to  the  axes  of  the  crystal.  Even  when  a  polarised  ray  £ilU  peipen- 
icularly  on  a  double-refracting  surface,  the  azimuth  of  polarisation  does  not  remain 
unaltered.  In  particular  cases,  however,  no  alteration  takes  place :  for  example,  in 
wTiiftTiA^l  crystals,  when  the  reflecting  surface  is  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  or  when 
the  plane  of  incidence  coincides  with  the  prindpal  section.  For  each  relative  position 
of  the  reflecting  surface  and  the  plane  of  incidence,  there  is  always  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence at  which  the  azimuth  remains  unaltered.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  when 
light  is  reflected  within  a  double-refracting  medium,  each  incident  ray  gives  two 
reflected  rays ;  that  in  uniaxial  crystals,  only  one  of  the  reflected  rays  remains  con- 
stantly in  me  plane  of  incidence,  whereas  the  other  may  deviate  therefrom ;  and  that 
in  biuial  crystals,  for  the  most  part,  neither  of  the  two  reflected  rays  remains  in  the 
plane  of  incidence. 

Colours  of  Polarised  Light. 

Double-refracting  substances  viewed  in  polarised  light  often  exhibit  brilliant  colours, 
the  exact  observation  of  which  affords,  in  most  cases,  an  easier  method  of  determining 
the  position  of  the  axes  of  the  crystal,  than  the  mere  separation  of  a  ray  of  light  into 
two,  which  is  distinctly  perceptible  only  when  the  double  refraction  is  sti\}ng,  and  the 
crystal  has'  a  considerable  thickness.  Hence,  the  observation  of  these  coloured  {^e- 
nomena  is  of  great  service  in  the  study  of  crystalline  structure. 

Since  the  two  rays  into  which  an  inadent  ray  of  common  light  is  divided  on  entering 
a  double-refracting  medium  travel  through  that  medium  with  unequal  velocities 
(p.  661),  they  will,  on  emerging  from  the  me&um,  exhibit  a  certain  difference  of  phase. 
As,  however,  the  vibrations  of  the  two  rays  always  take  place  in  planes  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  they  cannot  interfere  so  as  to  produce  any  coloration  or  variation  of  in- 
tensity. Hence,  the  two  ^images  seen  through  a  double-refracting  ciystal  in  ordinary 
light  are  colourless. 

But  the  case  is  diflferent  when  the  crystalline  plate  is  viewed  in  a  polarising  appa- 
ratus, say,  between  two  tourmalines,  or  two  NichoVs  prisms,  one  serving  as  polariser, 
the  other  as  analyser  (p.  666).  The  rays  which  fall  on  this  plate  are  then  polansed  by 
the  action  of  the  flrst  prism  or  tourmaline,  that  is  to  say,  their  vibrations  are  reduced 
to  one  plane'.  If  this  plane  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  directions  of  vibration  in  the 
donble-refhicting  plate,  they  pass  through  it  without  further  decomposition,  so  that 
only  one  ray — ordmaiy  or  ext2tu>rdinary,  as  the  case  may  be — ^passes  through  the  plate. 
But  if  the  direction  of  vibration  CP  {fig.  687)  of  the  polariser  is  inclined  at  45^  to  the 
F/r  Af^7  ^^  directions  of  vibration  Co,  (>,  of  the  double-refracting  plate, 

two  components,  Co,  C^,  of  equal  intensity  are  obtained.    Suppose 
now  that  the  difference  of  path  of  the  two  corresponding  rays,  after 
\  passing  through  the  plate,  is  equal  to  an  even  number  of  half  wave* 

>v       lengths;  the  vibrations  will  then  proceed  simultaneously  from  C 
— 'V;^  towards  o  and  e;  and  if  the  direction  of  vibration,  pq^  of  the  ana- 
j/^  I     Wser  is  at  right  an^es  to  that  of  the  polariser,  P«,  the  vibrations 
/^     I     Co,  C«,  will  then  yield  two  equal  ana  opposite  components,  Cp, 

" '9.  Cy,  whjch  will  destroy  one  another.     Consequently,  if  the  incident 

\        .  light  is  monochromatic,  the  field  of  view,  m  this  position  of  the 
N.       analyser,  will  be  dark.    I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  polariser  and 
^    analyser  are  placed  with  their  axes  parallel,  so  that|>o  coincides  with 
CP,  the  components  of  Co  and  Ce  will  both  lie  in  tbe  direction  Cr, 
and  will  strengthen  one  another,  so  that  the  field  will  be  light 

If  the  difference  of  path  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  is  equal  to  an  uneven 
number  of  half  wave-lengths,  the  vibrations  wiU  proceed  from  C  simultaneously  in  the 
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directioiiB  Co  and  C^;  eonseqnently,  the  phenomena  just  deBcribed  will  be  exactly 
zevened,  the  field  being  dark  when  the  axes  of  the  two  tourmalines  or  Nichors  prisma 
are  parallel,  and  light  when  they  are  crossed. 

When  the  incident  light  is  white,  it  is  only  particular -coloured  rays  that  destroy 
each  other  completely,  or  strengthen  one  another^s  effect  in  the  greatest  degree; 
consequently,  the  field  is  never  diu-k,  but  the  double-refiracting  plate  appears  coloured, 
the  colours  yarying  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate ;  and  for  any  particular 
thickness^  being  oomplementaxy  to  one  another  in  the  two  relative  positions  of  the 
polariser  and  imalyser.  When  a  double-refracting  prism  (p.  655)  is  used  as  analyser, 
two  images  axe  seen,  the  colours  of  which  are  complementary  to  one  another;  and  if 
theTare  laige  enough  to  intersect^  the  overlapping  portion  is  white. 

When  a  thin  wedge-shaped  plate  of  a  double-refracting  crystal — gypsum,  for  ex- 
ample— is  placed  between  the  crossed  Nichol's  prisms  or  tourmalines,  a  series  of 
coloured  stripes  is  observed  following  exactly  the  order  of  colours  of  Newton's  rings 
(p.  646).  In  the  thinnest  part,  the  wedge  is  colourless,  because  there  the  difference  of 
path  of  0  and  e  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  wave-lengths  of  sll  the  coloured  rays. 
At  a  somewhat  greater  thickness,  the  violet  and  blue  rays  disappear  first,  and  the 
colour  passes  through  yellowish  white  and  orange  into  red  of  the  first  order.  Beyond 
this  point  the  yellow  and  red  rays  disappear,  and  a  blue  stripe  is  produced,  and  so  on. 
When  the  thidmess  is  so  great  that  the  difference  in  length  of  path  of  o  and  e  amounts 
to  a  multiple  of  the  wave-lengths  of  a  great  number  of  rays  difiused  through  the 
entire  spectrum,  the  remaining  rays  together  produce  white  light:  hence  plates  of 
double-refracting  substances,  above  a  certain  thickness,  no  longer  appear  coloured  in 
polarised  lieht.  If,  however,  the  white  light  which  has  passed  through  such  a  plate  be 
decomposeif  by  a  prism,  the  resulting  spectrum  is  seen  to  be  traversed  by  a  great 
number  of  black  lines. 

When  the  tourmalines  or  Nichol's  prisma  are  placed  with  their  axes  parallel,  the 
colours  produced  are  complementary  to  those  above  described ;  hence  it  is  dear  that 
unpolarised  light  can  never  produce  any  colours  in  double-refracting  plates,  inasmuch 
as  it  consists  of  vibrations  in  aJl  possible  azimuths,  so  that  the  colour  produced  by  any 
particular  set  of  vibrations  is  exactly  compensated  by  the  complementary  colour  of 
another  set  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  the  two  together  reproducing  white  light. 

A  thin  film  of  gypsum  in  which  a  circular  cavity  of  very  long  radius  is  made,  exhibits 
in  polarised  right  a  series  of  coloured  rings  exactly  similar  to  Newton's  rings. 

The  order  of  the  colour  of  any  crystalline  plate  in  polarised  light  may  be  determined 
by  laying  it  over  the  above-described  wedge,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  o  of  the  plate 
may  coincide  in  its  direction  of  vibration  with  the  e  of  the  wedge.  At  the  place  where 
the  plate  and  wedge  give  equal  differences  of  path,  their  actiops  compensate  one 
another,  so  that  a  Uack  stripe  is  seen  with  the  tourmalines  crossed,  and  a  white  stripe 
if  they  are  paralleL    The  order  of  the  colour  may  then  be  read  off  on  the  wedge. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  plate  to  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  rays.  On 
gradually  inclining  it,  the  colours  change — first,  because  the  rays  have  then  to  pass 
through  a  greater  thickness  of  the  plate ;  secondly,  because  the  angle  which  the  rays 
form  with  the  axis  or  axes  of  the  crystal  also  varies,  and  this  circumstance  likewise 
affects  the  difference  of  path  corresponding  to  a  given  thickness  of  the  crystal. 

Coloured  Xlngs. — ^A  plate  of  a  double-refiraicting  crystal  cut  perpendicularly  to 
the  axis  does  not  exhibit  the  colours  above  described  when  viewed  by  parallel  rays, 
because,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  the  two  rays  o  and  e  have  equal  velocities,  or,  in 
other  words,  are  reduced  to  one  ray.  But^  when  diverging  lights  proceeding  frt)m  a 
luminous  point  at  a  short  distance,  is  made  to  pass  throu^  the  ciystalline  plate  placed 
between  two  tourmalines,  or  when  the  analysing  tourmaline  is  placed  so  jf\^,  ggg^ 
dose  to  the  eye  that  the  visual  rays  converge  strongly  towards  the  optic 
centre  of  the  eye,  brilliantly-coloured  rings  are  produced,  the  form  of 
which  differs  according  as  tiie  crystalline  plate  is  uniaxial  or  biaxial. 

A  simple  apparatus  for  viewing  these  phenomena  consiBts  of  two  plates 
of  tourmaline  capable  of  rotating  in  their  own  planes  in  two  rings,  or 
sockets,  a,  b  (fig,  688),  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  spring,  e,  so  that  the  crystal- 
line plate,  attached  to  a  piece  of  cork,  may  be  firmly  held  between  them, 
but  still  be  capable  of  turning  round  in  its  own  plane. 

A  plate  of  a  uniaxial  crystal,  such  as  calcspar,  cut  with  parallel 
faces  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  exhibits,  when  viewed  between  the 
crossed  tourmalines,  a  series  of  circular  coloured  rings,  intersected  by  a 
black  cross  (fig,  689).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tourmalines  are  placed 
with  their  axes  parallel,  the  cross  is  white,  as  in  ^.  690,  and  the 
colours  are  complementary  to  the  former.  To  understand  their  forma- 
tion, it  is  merely  necessary  to  remember  that^  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  ha 
(fig.  690),  the  rays  o  and  c  have  equal  velocities,  but  that  their  difference  of 
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more  inclined  to  the  hi 
vo  rajH  then  becomee  n 
Fig.  690. 


tincsll J  G;rptit«r ;  and,  secandlj,  becanse  the  tbickuesi  of  the  plate  vhiuh  hu  to  be 
■ersed  b^  tb«  raji  increaaeB  at  the  lame  time-    The  colours  which,  in  the  wedge 

again  that  ol 


Tho  TibratioiiB  puallel  and  perpendiciilai  to  the  axis  of  the  second  tonrmaline  not 
being  resolTed  into  tvo  components,  tiere  con  be  no  interference  along  linee  passing 
through  the  csnti«  of  the  field  in  those  directions.  Hence  the  appearance  of  the  blatX 
cross  when  the  tooraudinet  are  crossed,  and  of  the  white  one  when  their  axes  are 
parallcL 

The  rings  are  cloeer  togetlier  in  proportion  as  the  double  refraction  is  Efcronger,  iind 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  greater. 

The  colours  of  the  rings  changp,  to  a  certain  extent,  according  to  the  relative  amount 
of  double  refraction  for  the  different  coloured  rajs.  A  verj  peculiar  character,  in  this 
respect,  is  exhibited  by  apophjllite,  which,  as  already  obeerr^  is  positive  for  tjie  blue, 
and  negatire  for  the  red  rays. 

A  plate  of  a  biaxial  crystal,  cut  at  right  an^ss  to  the  median  line,  and  placed 
between  two  tourmslines,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  parallel 
(o  the  axis  of  one  of  the  tourmalines,  exhibits,  when  the  tonrtDaliaes  are  crossed,  lbs 
^tem  of  rings  delineated  in  j^,  691 .  The  mode  of  formation  of  the  black  cross  is  the  same 
as  that  above  explained  with  regard  to  oniaxial  ciystala.  But,  as  the  difference  of  patli 
of  the  rajB  e  and  e  increases  with  their  inclination  to  both  the  optic  axes,  the  rings  of 
colour  embrace  both  these  axes.  The  form  of  tlieee  rings  is  nearlj  that  ixF  the  lenmis- 
cate,  a  curve  distingnished  by  the  property  that  the  proanct  of  any  two  radii  vectoro^ 
drawn  from  the  two  poles  to  any  point  of  the  curve,  is  a  constant  quantity.  On  tnming 
the  double -refracting  plato  round  in  ils  own  plane,  the  whole  system  of  rings  turns 
round  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  black  cross  separates  into  two  branchea,  presenting 
Fig,  eai.  Fig.  693.  Fig.  693. 


the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  692 ;  and  when  the  plane  of  the  axes  makes  an  angle 
of  4S°  with  the  axes  of  the  two  tourmaline*,  tie  two  black  bands  foim  branchei  of 
hyperbolas,  as  in  fig.  693.  The  Keneral  direction  of  the  branches  of  the  black  bands 
is  always  parallel  or  perpendimlar  to  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation.  On  con- 
tinuing the  rotation  of  the  plate  from  16°  to  60°,  the  same  appearances  are  presented 
in  the  reverse  order,  and  the  whole  eerie*  of  changes  is  repeated  in  eaeb  at  the  fonr 
quadrants. 
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When  the  polariser  and  analyser  are  placed  with  their  axes  parallel,  the  form  of  the 
curves  and  of  the  cross  are  exactly  the  same  as  above,  bat  the  colours  are  complemen- 
tary and  the  cross  is  white. 

The  preceding  figures  represent  the  appearance  in  crystals,  such  as  nitre,  which  have 
their  optic  axes  indined  at  a  sm^ll  angle  not  exceeding  6°  or  6^ ;  when  the  axes  are 
more  inclined,  only  half  the  figure  can  be  seen  at  once. 

Fig.  694  shows  the  appearance  of  the  rings  formed  by  a  biaxial  crystal  cut  perpen- 
dicularly to  one  of  its  optic  axes. 

The  distribution  of  the  colours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  axes  shows  plainly 
whether  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  axes  increases  pj-   gg^ 

or  diminishes  from  the  violet  to  the  red  rays.  The  for- 
mer  is  the  case  in  tartrate  of  potassium,  the  latter  in 
nitrate  of  potassium.  In  crystals  of  the  monodinic,  as 
also  of  the  di-  and  tri-dinic  systems,  even  the  direction 
of  the  axes  of  elasticity  is  diiSerent  for  the  different 
coloured  rays :  thus  in  gypsum,  diopside,  and  cupric 
formate,  the  position  of  the  median  line  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  colour.  In  borax,  adularia,  tartaric  acid,  and  acetate  of  sodium,  the  difiPerent 
colours  have  the  same  median  line,  but  differently  directed  ordinates,  so  that  the  planes 
of  their  axes  vary  with  the  refrangibility  of  the  light 

The  optical  phenomena  exhibited  by  many  biaxial  crystals  are  altered  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  by  change  of  temperature.  Ghlauberite,  for  example,  is  uniaxial  at 
ordinary  temperatures  for  violet  light,  but  biaxial  for  all  other  colours.  At  lower 
temperatures,  the  violet  axis  also  splits  into  two,  and  the  angles  between  the  axes  of  the 
other  rays  increase.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  violet 
axis  becomes  divided  in  a  plane  at  right  aneles  to  the  former ;  the  axial  angles  of  the 
other  colours  diminish,  become  nothing,  and  then  likewise  pass  into  the  perpendicular 
plane,  in  which  they  are  all  situated  together,  even  befoi«  the  temperature  rises  as  high 
as  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

Determination  of  the  Axes. — ^The  form  of  the  curves,  and  of  the  dark  bands  which 
cross  them,  afford  the  best  means  of  determining  the  position  of  the  axes  in  biaxial 
crystals.  To  find  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes,  the  ciystal,  cut  in  the  form 
of  a  plate  with  parallel  faces,  is  placed  between  a  polariser  and  analyser  with  their 
planes  of  polarisation  crossed,  so  as  to  produce  darkness,  and  the  plate  is  turned  round 
m  its  own  plane  till  its  presence  does  not  restore  the  light  Two  positions  are  thus 
found,  for  which  the  traces  of  the  primitive  plane  of  polarisation  are  to  be  marked  on 
the  crystalline  plate.  These  two  traces  form  a  right  angle,  and  one  of  them  is  situated 
in  the  plane  of  the  axes.  The  plate  is  then  turned  round  in  its  own  plane,  till  each  of 
the  traces  makes  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  primitive  plane  of  polarisation ;  then,  by 
inclining  it  successively  round  these  traces,  a  position  is  sought  in  which  the  rings  can 
be  seen  surrounding  the  axes.  The  plane  of  the  axes  is  perpendicular  to  the  line 
round  which  the  plane  has  been  tumea  to  discover  the  rings. 

Measurement  of  the  Angle  between  the  Axes. — The  most  convenient  apparatus  for  this 


Fig,  696. 


purpose,  and  for  all  exact  measurements 
of  the  coloured  rings,  is  that  of  8oleil, 
represented  'vnfig.  695. 

A  beam  of  lights  polarised  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  minor  V,  which  may  be 
placed  at  any  required  inclination  by 
means  of  the  joint  o,  passes  through  a 
lens,  //,  and  is  brought  to  a  focus  on 
the  crystalline  plate  c,  where  the  rays 
cross  each  other  and  issue  in  diverging 
cones.  They  then  pass  through  an  eye- 
piece, ZT,  //",  forming  at  ff  the  focus 
of  the  lens  /,  an  image  of  the  curves 
produced  by  the  plate  c,  and  this  image 
IS  viewed  tlm>ugh  the  lens  Tand  the  an- 
alyser a.  At //is  placed  a  micrometer, 
m,  represented  separately  at  M.  It  has 
three  wires,  two  parallel  to  one  another, 
perpendicular  to  the  third,  and  capable 
of  being  brought  together  or  separated 
by  a  screw,  one  part  of  which  is  right-,  and  the  other  left-handed.  The  plate  c  is  held 
by  a  socket  capable  of  turning  on  a  horizontal  axis,  its  rotation  being  measured  by  a 
divided  screw-nead,  «,  and  a  vernier  which  is  read  off  by  the  magnifier  v.  The  sup- 
port of  the  socket  is  also  capable  of  turning  on  o,  so  that  the  crystalline  plate  c  may 
be  placed  in  any  required  position. 
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To  measure  the  angle  between  the  axes,  it  is  best  to  nse  homogeneons  light  The 
eiystalline  plate  c,  cut  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  median  line,  is  fixed  in  Sie  socket 
in  such  a  position  that  the  plane  of  its  axes  may  be  Tertical,  and  the  socket  is  turned 
lound  in  its  own  plane,  so  as  to  bring  each  of  the  poles  successively  to  coincide  with 
the  intersection  of  the  wires  of  the  micrometer.  T&e  arc  through  which  the  screw  is 
turned  between  the  two  positions  gives  the  observed  angle  2a  between  the  apparent 
optic  axes  (p.  664).  From  this  the  real  angle  between  these  axes  is  calculated  by  the 
equation  sin  a  «  /bt'  sin  a,  in  which  /a'  is  the  middle  of  the  three  characteristic  refinctive 
indices  for  the  coloured  ray  observed. 

Soleil's  apparatus  serves  also  to  measure  the  diameters  of  the  rings ;  the  micrometer 
being  capable  of  turning  round  on  itself,  the  diameters  can  easily  be  measured  in  any 
required  direction. 

DouUe-refracting  structure  produced  hy  Molecular  Tension. — Glass,  gelatin,  and 
other  amorphous  bodies,  also  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  sjrstem,  acquire  the 
double-refracting  structure,  when  pressed,  stretched,  or  heated  unequally  in  different 
parts,  and  exhibit^  when  examined  by  polarised  light,  coloured  bands  similar  to  those 
produced  by  double-refiracting  crystals.  A  rectangular  plate  of  glass  laid  edge-ways 
on  a  very  hot  iron  plate,  exhibits,  when  examined  m  a  polarising  apparatus,  a  series  of 
coloured  bands  parallel  to  its  edges,  these  bands  altering  their  arrangements  as  the 
heat  is  gradually  conducted  across  the  plate,  and  disappearing  altogether  when  it 
becomes  uniformly  heated  all  over.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  placing  the  glass 
in  the  same  manner  on  a  plate  of  met&l  cooled  by  a  fireezing  mixture^  or  by  subjecting 
it  to  lateral  compression. 

These  effects  are,  however,  most  strikingly  exhibited  by  unanneaJed  glass — that  is 
to  say,  glass  which  has  been  heated  and  quickly  cooled.  Glass  thus  treated  has  an 
irregular  structure,  the  parts  near  the  sur^e  having  been  more  quickly  cooled  than 
the  interior  parts,  and  torn  away  from  them,  as  it  were,  by  the  sudden  contraction  in 
cooling.  In  consequence  of  this  irregularity  of  structure,  the  glass  produces  double 
refraction  on  all  rays  which  traverse  it,  but  in  different  degrees  in  its  difierent  parts, 
whence  there  results  a  variable  coloration  when  the  glass  is  viewed  by  polarised  light. 
The  figures  produced  exhibit  a  symmetrr  depending  on  that  of  the  contour  of  the 
plate.  A  circular  plate  of  unannealed  glass,  the  structure  of  which  is  symmetrical 
round  the  axis,  acts  like  a  uniaxial  crystal,  exhibiting  concentric  rings,  intersected  by 
a  black  or  white  cross,  according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  polariser  and  analyser. 
If  the  structure  is  not  quite  symmetrical  round  the  axis,  the  rings  and  cross  are  dis* 
torted.  A  square  plate  exhibits  a  cross  with  coloured  fringes  in  the  angles.  An 
eUiptical  plate  exhibits  a  figure  resembling  those  of  biaxial  crystals. 

Absorption  of  Light  hy  Double-refracting  Crystals^    Dichrotsm. 

Certain  coloured  double-refracting  crystals,  when  traversed  by  ordinary  white  lights 
exhibit  different  colours  according  to  the  direction  of  the  rays  with  regard  to  their  axes ; 
thus  dichroite  or  iolite  (iL  320)  appears  of  a  yellowish  white  colour  inclining  to  brown, 
or  of  a  fine  azure  blue,  according  as  the  rays  traverse  it  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the 
axis ;  in  like  manner,  chloride  of  palladium  and  potassium  exhibits  either  a  dark-brown, 
or  a  fine  green  colour ;  some  varieties  of  sapphire  are  blue  or  yellowish  green.  Some 
green  tourmalines  appear  dark  brown-red  when  viewed  along  the  axis. 

This  effect  is  due  to  the  property  possessed  by  double-refracting  media,  of  absorbing 
polarised  niys  in  different  proportions  according  to  the  inclination  of  those  rays  with, 
regarrl  to  their  axes.  The  tourmaline  absorbs  completely  all  rays  polarised  in  a  plane 
puallel  to  its  axis,  and  transmits  them  in  greater  and  greater  proportion  as  this  axis 
IS  inclined  to  the  plane  of  polarisation ;  moreover  it  alMorbs  aU  the  simple  rays  com- 
posing white  light  in  the  same  proportion,  consequenUy  the  transmitted  light  remains 
always  of  the  same  colour,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  green  tourmalines  above  men- 
tioned. But  when  the  absorption-coefiicients  of  the  several  simple  rays  vary  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  with  the  change  of  direction  of  the  rays  in  the  crystal,  the  tint 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  the  unabsorbed  rays  likewise  varies  with  their  inclination 
to  the  axis. 

Some  biaxial  crystals  exhibit  tr  ichroi'sm ;  thus  certain  Brazilian  topazes  of  a  yel- 
lowish rose  tint  in  the  direction  of  the  median  line,  are  violet  when  viewed  along  the 
complementary  line,  and  yellowish  white  perpendiciUar  to  the  plane  of  the  axes. 

Bab  i  net  has  observed  that,  of  the  two  rays  into  which  an  incident  ray  is  divided  on 
entering  a  uniaxial  crystal,  that  which  travels  most  slowly  and  is  therefore  most  re- 
fructed,  is  also  absorbed  in  the  largest  proportion ;  in  positive  crystals  therefore,  such 
as  tourmaline,  it  is  the  ordinary,  and  in  negative  crystals,  like  smoky  quartz,  it  is  the 
extraordinary  ray  which  is  most  absorbed.  This  law,  true  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  nevertheless  admits  of  numerous  exceptions.    Thus,  Haidinger  observed  that 
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the  orcUf  of  abeorption  is  difl^rent  in  the  blue  and  yellow  rarieties  of  beryl,  although 
both  are  negative.  B  eer  observed  that  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  cyanite,  and  certain 
yarieties  of  topaz  also  form  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  that  idocrase  and  cupric  acetate, 
which  follow  the  law  as  regards  the  blue  rays,  deviate  from  it  as  regards  the  yellow, 
orange,  ^d  red. 

Ha  gen  has  demonstrated  the  following  laws  regarding  the  absorption  of  light  by 
double-re£racting  crystals. 

1.  The  genersd  law  of  the  decrease  of  intensity  in  geometric  progression  as  the 
thicknesses  increase  in  arithmetic  progression  (p.  636),  holds  good  for  double-refract- 
ing, as  well  as  for  isophanous  media^  so  that  the  ratio  o  :  e  likewise  varies  according  to 
the  same  law. 

2.  The  ratio  o  :  e  is  a  continuous  function  of  A,  exhibiting,  in  all  the  crystals  observed, 
a  maximum  and  a  minimum. 

3.  The  variations  of  o  :  «  are  equal  on  either  side  of  the  maximum  or  the  minimum ; 
BO  that  if  the  maximum  or  minimum  occurs  at  a  particular  wave-length  V,  the  values 
of  0  :  e  for  X'  +  n  and  A.'— n  are  equal 

4.  The  absolute  value  and  the  position  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  depend  upon 
the  direction  of  the  plate  with  regard  to  the  axes  of  the  crystaL 

5.  From  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  function  o  :  ^,  it  is  probable  that  in  crystals, 
which  form  exceptions  to  Babinet's  law,  the  exception  applies  only  to  certain  rays  of 
the  spectnuxL 

Circular  Polarisation, 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (p.  658),  that  when  two  rays  of  light  travelling  along 
the  same  path  are  polarised  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  differ  in  phase 
by  a  quarter  of  a  wave-leneth,  then  if  the  amplitudes  of  vibration  of  the  two  are  equal, 
the  molecules  of  the  resultant  wave  vibrate  in  circles  transversely  to  the  direction  of 
the  ray.  In  this  state  the  ray  is  said  to  be  circularly  polarised,  and  the  pheno- 
mena which  it  exhibits  are  the  same  as  if  the  ray  were  polarised  in  one  plane,  and  that 
plane  were  made  to  rotate  round  the  direction  of  the  ray  as  an  axis. 

Circular  polarisation  is  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  quartz,  in  which 
it  was  first  discovered.  A  plate  of  this  substance  (which  is  uniaxial)  cut  at  right 
angles  to  the  optic  axis,  exhibits  when  viewed  between  two  tourmalines  or  Nicholas 
prisms  with  their  axes  crossed,  a  system  of  coloured  rings  similar  to  those  produced  by 
calcspar  (p.  668);  but  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  black  cross, 
is  illuminated  with  brilliant  colours,  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  &a,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  plate.  On  turning  the  anidyser  on  its  axis,  the  colours  in  the  centre 
go  through  the  regular  prismatic  series  from  red  to  violet,  or  the  contrary,  according 
to  the  direction  of  rotation,  but  no  alteration  of  colour  is  produced  by  rotating  the 
plate  of  quartz  while  the  analyser  remains  stationary. 

To  understand  these  phenomena,  we  must  examine  what  takes  place  when  homo* 
geneous  light  is  used.  Suppose,  then,  a  plate  of  dark  red  glass  coloured  with  red  oxide 
of  copper  to  be  interposed  between  the  two  tourmalines  or  NichoFs  prisms,  crossed  as 
before,  so  that  no  light  is  transmitted  by  the  analyser.  Jf  the  plate  of  quartz  be  now 
interposed,  a  red  light  immediately  makes  its  appearance,  and  to  render  tne  field  again 
dark,  it  is  necessary  to  tiim  the  analyser  through  a  certain  angle,  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  ray  which  has  travers^  the  quartz  must  have 
had  its  plane  of  vibration  deflected  through  an  angle  equal  to  that  through  which  the 
analyser  has  been  moved. 

Precisely  similar  effects  are  produced  with  yellow,  green,  violet,  or  any  other  kind 
of  homogeneous  light ;  but  the  angle  of  rotation  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ray,  being  least  for  red  and  greatest  for  violet  light 
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enor  may  arise  from  the  different  aagleB  of  rotation  imparted  to  the  different-coloured 
rays. 

To  obytate  this  source  of  inaccuracy,  a  oontriTance  called  the  compensator  has 
been  invented  by  Soleil^  which,  top^ether  with  the  other  parts  of  his  apparatua— called 
a  saccharimeter,  being  especially  adapted  to  the  estimation  of  the  strength  of 
saccharine  solutions — ia  represented  in  Jig,  697.  The  tube  T,  containing  the  saccharine 


Fig.  697. 


solution,  or  other  liquid  to  be 
examined,  is  placed  between 
two  perforated  diaphragms, 
one  of  which,  D,  is  fixed,  while 
the  other,  D',  can  be  removed 
at  pleasure  to  a  geeaXer  dis- 
tance from  D,  towards  which 
it  is  again  pressed  by  a  sprin|^ 
shown  in  section  at  p:  this 
arrangement  keeps  the  tube  in 
position,  and  facilitates  its 
adjustment.  The  incident 
light  is  polarised  by  the 
achromatised  ealc-spar  prism 
n,  one  image  of  which  is  in- 
tercepted by  a  screen.  At  p 
is  a  double  plate  of  quartz,  3*75 
millimetres  thick,  a  front  view 
of  which  is  shown  at  ^<2->one- 
half,  df  being  dextio-,  and  the 
other  half,  ^,  Isevo-rotatory. 
The  light  havmg  traversed  this 
double  quarte-plate  and  then 
the  tube  T,  airires  at  a  quartz-plate,  ^,  cut  perpendicularly  to  its  axis,  then  passes 
through  the  compensator,  r,  is  analysed  ^  the  double-refracting  prism,  a,  and  is 
finally  viewed  through  the  small  telescope,  L  L. 

"KR'  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  compensator,  consisting  of  two  quartz  prisms 
peroendicular  to  the  axis,  and  of  contrary  rotation  to  the  plate  q.  These  prisms  can 
slide  one  over  the  other  horizontally,  and  in  contnry  directions,  so  as  to  vary  the 
thickness  which  the  modified  light  has  to  traverse.  They  are  set  in  motion  by  a 
toothed  pinion  fixed  to  the  button  b,  and  acting  on  two  racks  adi^ted  to  the  lower  part 
of  tiie  mounting  of  the  raisms.  One  of  these  mountings  carries  an  ivoiy  scale,  e, 
represented  separately  at  JS ;  the  other,  a  vernier,  which  slides  along  the  scale,  and 
serves  to  measure  the  opposite  displacements  of  the  two  prisms.  When  the  zeros  of  the 
scale  and  vernier  coincide,  the  two  prisms  are  opposite  to  one  another,  and  their  thick- 
nesses are  together  equal  to  that  of  the  plate  ^,  the  rotatory  power  of  which  is  therefore 
neutralised  l^  them.  The  analyser  mav  then  be  turned  by  means  of  the  endless  screw, 
«,  into  such  a  ^ition,  that  the  two  halves  of  the  double  quartz-plate,  ^^2,  may  exhibit 
the  sensitive  tint  If  the  tube  T,  containing  the  liquid,  be  then  put  in  its  place,  the 
two  halves,  g,  <f,  will  then  exhibit  very  different  colours ;  and  to  restore  them  to  equality 
the  compensator,  r,  must  be.so  adjusted  as  to  produce,  together  with  the  plate  ;,  an 
inversion  opposite  to  that  of  the  liquid,  either  1^  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  double 
prism,  r,  or  diminishing  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  action  of  the  plate  q  to  predominate. 
The  direction  in  which  Uie  vernier  is  moved  along  the  rule,  which  is  marked  with  two 
series  of  divisions  on  opposite  sides  of  the  zero  point,  indicates  the  direction  of  the 
rotation  exerted  by  the  liquid,  and  the  displacement  of  the  vernier  gives  the  angle  of 
deviation  when  the  thickness  of  quartz  corresponding  to  one  division  of  the  scale  is 
known.  These  divisions  are  usually  made  to  correspond  with  the  tenth  of  a  milli- 
metre ;  the  vernier  indicates  the  tenth  of  these,  so  that  the  estimation  may  be  made 
to  the  hundredth  of  a  millimetre.  The  half  of  this  quantity  suffices  to  produce  an 
appreciable  difference  of  tint  in  the  two  halves  of  the  double  quartz-plate. 

When  either  the  light,  or  the  liquid  in  the  tube,  is  coloured,  this  colour,  added  to  that 
produced  by  the  polarisation,  modifies  the  sensitive  tint,  and  diminishes  the  accuracy 
of  the  observation.  To  neutralise  this  colour,  Soleil  places  at  the  extremity,  £,  of  the 
instrument^  a  double-refracting  prism,  n,  and  a  quartz-plate,  t,  fixed  in  a  socket,  which 
can  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  or  pinion,  t,  and 
the  button  B.  This  plate  is  interposed  between  the  two  prisms  n  and  e,  the  second  of 
which  acts  as  analyser,  and  yields  a  colour  which  may  be  varied  by  turning  the  prism 
n,  so  that  a  position  of  this  prism  mav  be  found  which  gives  a  tint  capable  of  sensibly 
neutralising  that  of  the  liquid,  or  of  the  light  employed. 

As  the  apparatus  above  described  requires  the  observation  of  the  transition-tint^  its 
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Fig,  698. 


Fig,  699. 


resultfe  are  eaeaet  only  vh^a  applied  to  liqnids  which  disperse  polarised  U^t  aeoordiDg 
to  the  same  law.  Now  Biot  has  shown  that  this  is  the  case  with  saochanne  solutions, 
to  which,  indeed,  Soleil's  apparatus  is  especially  adapted;  but  with  other  liquids,  such 
as  aqueous  tartaric  acid,  whose  rotatory  power  for  the  different  coloured  rays 
does  not  follow  Biot*s  law  (p.  672^  the  observation  of  the  transition-tint  does  not  give 
good  results.  With  such  liquids  it  is  best  to  resort  to  the  simpler  mode  of  obseryation 
prerionsly  described  (p.  673),  using  homogeneous  light. 

Selattoa  Iwiweea  Optteftl  Botatory  power  and  Cryvtalllae  Ama. — 

Circular  polarisation  appears  to  depend  on  a  certain  want  of  symmetry  in  the  molecules 
of  the  medium  through  which  the  rays  pass :  in  fact,  aJl  crystals  which  exhibit  circular 
polarisation  are  hemihedral  or  tetartohedral.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  quarts, 
which  is  a  combination  of  the  opposite  rhombohedrons  +B  and  —  R  with  the  hexar 
gonal  prism  <*>K,  some  varieties  of  it  exhibiting  hemihedral  and  tetartohedral 
combinations  (Cststalloobapht,  iL  143,  fig,  258).  Moreover,  the  six  fiices  y  (6PS)^ 
which  are  unequally  inclined  to  those 
of  the  prism,  are  not  always  placed 
alike,  occurring  in  some  crystals  on 
the  right  of  a  prismatic  face  above,  and 
on  the  left  below,  and  the  contrary  in 
others,  as  shown  in  figs,  698,  699. 
The  two  forms  of  crystal  thus  produced, 
though  their  fiices  are  alike  in  number  y\ 
and  in  form,  are  not  superposible,  but 
one  may  be  regarded  as  the  reflected 
image  of  the  ^er.  The  crystals  of 
the  one  kind  exhibit  dextro-rotatory, 
those  of  the  other  Isevo^iotatoiy 
power.  The  same  kind  of  opposite 
tetartohedzy,  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding opposition  of  optical  ro- 
tatoiy  power,  is  found  also  in  other 
bodies  which  exhibit  circular  polarisa- 
tion. 

Tartaric  acid  and  its  salts  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right;  racemie 
acid,  which  is  identical  in  chemical  composition  with  tartaric  acid,  and  agrees  with  it 
in  nearly  all  its  chemical  relations,  has  no  action  whatever  on  polarised  light,  either  in 
the  free  state,  or  when  combined  with  bases.  Now,  the  cnrstals  of  tartaric  acid  and 
the  tartrates  are  hemihedral ;  those  of  racemie  acid  and  the  racemates,  with  one 
exception,  are  holohedraL  The  exception  alluded  to  is  the  racemate  of  sodium  and 
ammonium.  A  solution  of  racemate  of  sodium  and  racemate  of  ammonium,  in  eq^uiva- 
lent  proportions,  yields  by  evaporation,  aystals  of  a  double  salt,  the  form  of  which  is 
represented  in.  figs,  700,  701. 

It  is  a  right  rectangular  prism,  P,  M,  T, 
having  its  lateral  edges  replaced  by  the  feces 
b\  and  the  intersection  of  these  latter  faces,  with 
the  fece  T,  replaced  by  a  face  A.  If  the  crystal 
were  holohedral,  there  would  be  eight  of  these 
faces,  four  above,  and  four  below ;  but,  as  the 
figures  show,  there  are  but  four  of  them,  placed 
alternately:  moreover,  these  hemihedral  faces 
occupy  in  different  crystals,  not  similar,  but 
opposite  positions ;  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
quartz,  the  one  kind  of  crystal  is,  as  it  were,  the 
reflected  image  of  the  other. 

But  farther;  by  careAilly  picking  out  the 
two  kinds  of  crystals,  and  dissolvinff  them 
separately  in  water,  solutions  are  obtained  which,  at  the  same  degree  of  concentration, 
exert  equal  and  opposite  actions  upon  polarised  light,  the  one  deflecting  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  the  right,  the  other,  by  an  equal  amount^  to  the  left  Moreover,  the 
solutions  of  the  right  and  left-handed  crystals,  yield  bv  evaporation,  crystals,  each  of 
its  own  kind  only ;  and  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  these  cnrstals  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  calcium-salts  are  obtained,  which,  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yield 
adds,  agreeing  with  each  other  in  composition,  and  in  every  other  reroect,  except  that 
their  ciystalline  forms  exhibit  opposite  hemihedral  modifications,  and  their  solutions, 
when  reduced  to  the  same  degree  of  concentration,  exhibit  equal  and  opposite  efifbcts 
on  polarised  light. 

XX  2 


Fig,  700. 


Fig,  701. 
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^  Of  thd  two  addfl  thus  obtained,  the  one  which  toms  the  phine  of  polariaation  to  the 
right  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  ordinary  tartaric  acia ;  tke  other  is  called  anti  - 
tartaric  acid.  The  twoacias  are  also  distinguished  as  dextro-andlseyo-racemie, 
deztro-  and  Iseyo-tartaric  aci  d.  When  equal  weights  of  these  two  acids  are  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  solutions  mixed,  a  liquid  is  obtained,  which  has  no  action  whaterer 
on  polarised  light,  and  yields  by  evaporation,  holohedral  crystals  ofracemicacid.  A 
similar  result  is  obtained  by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  any  of  the  salts  of  the  two 
acids,  excepting  the  double  salt  of  sodium  and  ammonium. 

Hence  it  appears  that  racemic  acid,  a  body  which  has  no  action  upon  polarised  lights 
and  crystallises  in  holohedral  forms,  is  a  compound  of  two  adds  (tartaric  and  antitar- 
taric),  which  have  equal  and  opposite  effects  on  polarised  light,  and  crystallise  in 
similar  but  opposite  hemihedral  forms.  These  acids  differ  also  in  their  pyro-electrie 
relations.  The  crystals  of  both  become  electric  when  heated,  but  the  corresponding 
extremities  of  the  two  exhibit  opposite  electrical  states.  Bacemio  acid  is  not  pyro- 
tiectric. 

Tartaric  acid  may  be  converted  into  racemic  acid  by  the  action  of  heat,  nrovided 
only  it  be  associated  with  some  substance  which  will  enable  it  to  bear  a  somewnat  high 
temperature  without  decomposing.  There  are  many  substances  whose  effect  on 
polarised  light  is  altered  by  heat  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  alkaloids  of 
cinchona  bafk.  When  cinchonine,or  any  of  its  salts  (which  rotate  to  the  right), 
is  heated  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  produce  decomposition,  it  is  transformed  into  an 
isomeric  alkaloid,  cinchonicine,  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left. 
Similarly,  quinine,  which  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left^  is  converted  by 
heat  into  quinicine,  which  turns  it  to  the  rip^ht.  Now,  when  tartrate  of  cinchonine 
la  heated,  it  is  first  converted  into  tartrate  of  cinchonicine,  and  if  the  heat  be  then  con- 
tinued, the  change  extends  to  the  tartaric  acid,  half  of  which  is  converted  into  anti- 
tartaric  acid.  If  the  process  be  stopped  at  a  certain  pointy  and  the  fused  mass  treated 
with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  wnich  yields,  first,  crystals  of  antitartrate,  and  after- 
wards, of  tartrate  of  cinchonicine.  But  if  the  heat  be  longer  continued,  the  two  acids 
unite,  and  form  racemate  of  cinchonicine,  from  which  racemic  acid  may  be  prepared, 
identical  in  every  respect  with  ordinary  racemic  acid,  and  separable  by  the  same  means 
into  the  two  opposite  tartaric  acids. 

But»  what  is  very  remarkable,  there  is  formed  at  the  same  time  a  modification  of 
tartaric  acid,  which  has  no  action  whatever  on  polarised  light,  and  yet  is  not  separable 
into  the  two  opposite  acids.  In  &ct,  when  the  fused  mass  obtained  by  heating  tartrate 
of  cinchonine  is  treated  with  water,  and  chloride  of  calcium  added,  a  precipitate  is 
formed,  consisting  of  racemate  of  calcium,  and  the  filtrate,  if  left  at  rest»  deposits  crystals 
of  the  calcium-salt  of  inactive  tartaric  acid. 

There  are  other  organic  compounds,  which  are  also  optically  active  in  their  ordinary 
forms,  but  exhibit  inactive  and  inseparable  modifications.  Malic  acid,  as  it  exists 
in  fruits,  turns  the  ^lane  of  polarisation  to  the  right;  so  likewise  does  aspartic  acid, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalis  on  asparagin.  Now,  both  these  acids  may 
be  formed  from  fumaricacid,an  optically  inactive  substance.  Acid  fumarate  of  anuno- 
nium  is  C*H»(NH*)0*  -.C*H'NO<,  which  is  also  the  formula  of  aspartic  acid,  and  this 
acid  is  actually  formed  by  heating  the  acid  fumarate  of  ammonium.  But  the  aspartic 
acid  thus  produced  is,  like  fdmaric  acid,  optically  inactive.  Again,  aspartic  acid  is 
iconver^ed  into  malic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid: 

C*ff  N0«  +  HNO«     »     C*H«0»  +  N»  +  H«0. 

Both  active  and  inactive  aspartic  acids  undergo  this  transformation;  but  active 
aspartic  acid  yields  active  malic  acid,  and  inactive  aspartic  acid  yields  inactive  malic 
acid.  Neither  inactive  aspartic  nor  inactive  malic  acid  can  be  separated  into  two  acids 
oppositely  active. 

Common  oil  of  turpentine  possesses  considerable  dextrQ-r6tatoiy  power;  but 
the  isomeric  substance  obtained  by  heating  the  artificial  solid  camphor  of  turpentine 
with  quicklime  is  optically  inactive. 

Fusel  oil  has  been  shown  by  Pasteur  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  kinds  of  amylie 
alcohol,  which  differ  slightly  in  boiling  point  One  of  these  acids  ia  optically  active, 
the  other  inactive. 

Glronlar  VoUurtoatlon  iadueed  by  aSaffnetlo  aotloa. — Faraday,  in  1846, 
made  the  important  discovery,  that  bodies  which,  in  their  ordinary  state,  exert  no  particu- 
lar action  on  polarised  light,  acquire  the  power  of  circular  polarisation,  when  subjected 
to  the  infiuence  of  powerful  electric  or  magnetic  forces.  A  polarised  ray  passing  along 
the  axis  of  a  prism  or  cylinder  of  a  transparent  substance,  such  as  water  or  glass,  has 
its  plane  of  polarisation  defiected  to  the  right  or  left,  as  soon  as  the  medium  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  an  electric  current  passing  round  it  at  right  angles  to  the  ray, 
or  to  that  of  two  opposite  magnetic  poles  (permanent  or  electro-magnetic),  so  placAi 
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that  their  line  of  jnnction  coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  raj.  The  rotation  ceases 
as  soon  as  the  electric  or  magnetic  force  ceases  to  act ;  its  amount  raiies  directly  as 
the  strength  of  the  current^  and  its  direction  changes  vith  that  of  the  current  or  of  the 
magnetic  force.  If  the  medium  has  a  rotatory  power  of  its  own,  the  total  effect  is 
equal  to  the  sum  or  difierence  of  the  natural  and  induced  rotations,  according  as  the 
electric  or  magnetic  force  acts  with  or  against  the  natural  rotatoiy  power  of  the 
medium.     (Faraday,  Phil.  Trans.  1846,  p.  1.) 

These  remarkable  phenomena^  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  universality  of 
magnetic  action,  have  since  been  followed  out  in  greater  detail  by  PouiUet,  R  Bec- 
querel,  Wiedemann,  Matthiessen,  Verdet,  and  others. 

yerdet(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [31  zli.  370 ;  zliiL  37)  has  confirmed  Faraday's  result  relat- 
ing to  the  proportionality  oi  the  rotation  to  tiie  magnetic  force ;  and  has  also  shown 
that  when  &.e  magnetic  force  acts  obliquely  to  the  ray,  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarisation  is  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  contained  between  the  direction  of 
the  ray  and  that  of  the  magnetic  action;  in  other  words,  the  rotation  is  proportional  to 
the  component  of  the  magnetic  force  which  is  parallel  to  the  ray.  In  accordance  witJi 
this  law,  the  action  is  greatest  when  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  coinddes  with 
that  of  the  ray,  and  is  reduced  to  nothing  when  it  acts  at  right  angles  to  -the  ray. 

Direction  of  the  rotation, — Faraday  found  that  the  direction  of  the  induced  rotation 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  acting  electric  current,  or  of  an  electric  current  which  would 
induce  the  acting  maenetic  polarity.  This  law  is  true  with  regard  to  all  diamagnetic 
substances ;  but  Tercet  has  shown  that  in  certain  magnetic  bodies  the  direction  of  the 
induced  rotation  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  current.  This  inverse  or  negative  rotation 
is  exhibited  by  the  salts  of  iron,  titanium,  cerium,  and  lanthanum ;  wnereas  those  of 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  molybdenum  exhibit  positive  rotation,  that  is,  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  current ;  while  of  manganese  salts,  some  exhibit  positive,  others  negative  rota- 
tion. When  a  salt,  such  as  ferric  chloride,  which  exhibits  negative  rotatoiy  power,  is 
dissolved  in  water,  which  is  positive,  the  negative  rotation  actually  produced  increases 
with  the  strength  of  the  solution ;  the  same  salt  dissolved  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  wood- 
spirit,  which  produce  much  less  positive  solution  than  water,  exhibits  a  still  greater 
negative  rotation. 

Magnetic  rotatory  powers  of  different  substances. — All  the  liquids  and  transparent 
non-crystalline  solids  on  which  Faraday  experimented,  exhibited  more  or  less  magnetic 
rotatory  power.  According  to  Matthiessen  (Po^.  Ann.  Ixxiii.  65,  71 ;  C^mpt. 
rend.  xxiv.  969 ;  xxv.  200),  this  power  is  not  exhibit^  by  fused  phosphoric  acid,  flinty 
agate,  or  fluoride  of  calcium.  Crystallised  bodies  in  general  do  not  exhibit  it ;  rock- 
salt,  however,  is  susceptible  of  it  in  a  very  high  degree.  Mercuric  chloride,  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  chromate  of  lead  are  quite  unsusceptible  of  magnetic  rotatoiy  power,  when 


substance 

. „__^ ^ „ ^  ,  shown  that 

several  other  kindis  of  glass  exhibit  it  in  a  still  higher  degree.  The  greatest  rotatory 
power  is  exhibited  by  the  silicates,  and  perhaps  by  the  chlorides.  Among  bases,  oxide 
of  lead  is  the  one  which,  when  introduced  into  glass,  produces  the  greatest  increase  of 
magnetic  rotator^  power ;  then  follow  the  oxides  of  bismuth,  antimonv,  zinc,  mercury^ 
silver.  Magnesia,  stiontia,  and  baryta  do  not  appear  to  exert  any  influence ;  lime, 
potash,  and  soda  diminish  the  effect 

Bertin  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiiL  6)  has  obtained  the  following  values  of  the  mag^ 
netic  rotatory  powers  of  Bevezal  sabstances,  as  compared  with  that  of  Faraday's  heavy 
glass: 


Heavy  glass 
Guinand's  flint-glass 
Matthiessen's  flmt-glass 
Common  flint-glass 
Stannic  chloride  '. 
Sulphide  of  carbon 


100 
87 
89 
63 
77 
74 


Trichloride  of  phosphorus    •        •  6% 

Solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  •        •  66, 

Solution  of  chloride  of  Aalftinm     ,  45 

Water 26 

Alcohol  at  36^     ....  18 

Ether 15 


The  dispersion  of  the  different  coloured  rays  by  magnetic  rotation  in  flint-glasa 
(B,erti  n)  and  in  oil  of  turpentine  (Wiedemann),  follows  the  same  laws  as  in  circular 
polarisation,  produced  by  quartz  (p.  672). 

Cause  of  the  Magnetic  Rotatory  action, — ^Faraday  at  first  attributed  the  observed 
effects  to  the  direct  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  rays  of  light ;  but  further  research 
convinced  him  that  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  due  to  a  temporary 
modification  in  the  molecular  structure  of  the  transparent  medium,  induced  by  the 
action  of  the  current  or  magnet.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  is  found  that  any 
cause  which  interferes  with  molecular  displacement,  likewise  impedes  the  development 
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of  the  rotatory  power  by  magnetic  action :  hence  it  10  that  this  power  is  but  melj 
developed  in  crystals.  The  development  of  this  power  is  likewise  hindered  by  pres- 
sure, but  favoured  by  heat,  which  increases  the  spaces  between  the  molecules,  and 
thereby  &cilitates  their  displacement  by  magnetic  action. 

&XOKT»  CBaanCMLXi  ACTZOV  of.  a  large  number  of  substances  sufier 
chemical  change  on  exposure  either  to  sunlight  or  to  certain  artificial  sources  of  light; 
the  action  thus  effected  is  said  to  be  chemiod  action  induced  by  light.  The  undulatocy 
or  mechanical  theory  of  light  and  heat  easily  explains  this  peculiar  action  of  light, 
inasmuch  as  this  theory  supposes,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  that  the  rapid  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether,  giving  rise  to  what  we 
t-erm  lights  are  transferred  to  the  smallest  particles  of  the  materiid  substance,  thus 
producing  the  chemical  change.  Amongst  the  most  striking  effects  of  the  chemical 
chun<Tes  effected  by  the  action  of  light  may  in  the  first  place  be  mentioned  the  action 
by  light  upon  the  salts  of  silver,  giving  rise  to  all  the  marvellous  results  of  photo^phy ; 
and  secondly,  the  conversion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  the  air  into  its  con- 
stituent elements,  by  plants  in  sunlight^  a  chemical  decomposition  upon  which  the 
whole  living  world  depends. 

The  pecmiar  blackening  which  exposure  to  light  efibcts  upon  chloride  of  silver  was 
observcKl  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteeuth  centuiy,  but  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  was  first  given  ^  Scheele  in  the  year  1777  (Von  dcr  Luft  und  dem 
Feuer,  Leipeic,  1784,  p.  64).  He  clearly  proved  that  when  chloride  of  silver  is  exposed 
to  light  a  black  substance,  insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  soluble  in  acids,  is  formed,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free ;  and  hence  Scheele  concluded  '*  that  the 
blackness  which  the  Iwna  comua  acquires  from  the  sun's  light  is  silver  by  reduction.*' 
Scheele  likewise  proved  that  the  variously  coloured  solar  rays  do  not  affect  silrer-salts 
in  the  same  degree,  and  that  ihe  chloride  of  silver  is  blackened  sooner  in  the  violet 
than  in  any  other  of  the  rays.  The  theoiy  of  the  decomposition  of  silver-salts  by 
light  has  made  but  slight  progress  since  these  first  experiments  of  Scheele,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  development  which  practical  photography  has  attained ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day,  as  regards  the  chemistry  of  the  photographic  processes,  we  are  unable  to 
advance  far  beyond  Scheele's  three  fundamental  discoveries,  (1)  the  production  of  a 
black  powder  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  (2)  the  formation  of  fr«e  hydrochloric  add, 
(3)  the  specific  activity  of  the  violet  rays. 

The  first  definite  experiments  made  on  the  chemical  action  of  light  upon  vegetation 
were  those  of  Priestley.  This  acute  reasoner  and  active  experimenter  showed  (Experi- 
ments and  Observations  on  Different  Kinds  of  Air ^  Birmingham,  1790,  p.  293),  that  it 
is  only  in  presence  of  light  that  plants  are  able  to  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  assimikting  the  carbon,  andliberating  the  oxygen,  and  thus  purifying  a  closed  at- 
mosphere rendered  impure  by  the  respiration  of  animals  or  by  the  burning  of  a  candle. 
These  results  were  soon  afterwards  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the  labours  of  many 
chemists  and  botanists,  amongst  others  by  Ingenhousz,  BecandoUe,  Saussure,  ana 
Bitter,  and  thus  by  degrees  the  grand  relations  of  the  atmospheric  equilibrium  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  became  apparent.  It  is,  however,  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  immediate  dependence  of  all  terrestrial  life  upon  the  solar  radiations  has 
been  universally  admitted.  We  now  know  that  the  animal,  through  the  vegetable, 
derives  its  power  from  Ae  sun ;  that  it  is  the  rapidly  vibrating  solar  rayi  which  are 
absorbed  by  plants  and  stored  up  in  them,  to  be  given  out  again  in  the  various  forms  of 
energy,  either  animal  or  mechanical,  upon  the  destruction  of  the  v^etable  organism 
by  oxidation.  Onlv  the  most  rapitUy  vibrating  of  the  solar  rays  are  able,  as  a  rule, 
to  effect  chemical  change,  and  hence  these  violet  or  most  refrangible  rays  have  received 
the  special  name  of  the  *'  chemical  rays ; "  there  is,  however,  no  difference  in  kind 
between  these  and  the  other  solar  radiations,  they  all  differ  only  in  wave-lengths  and  in 
intensity  of  vibration. 

•Measiireiiieiit  of  the  Cbemioal  aotton  of  Uglit. 

The  measurement  of  the  chemical  action  of  li^ht  and  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
which  regrulate  these  important  actions  are  subjects  which  have  naturally  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  first  person  who  succeeded  in  measuring,  although  but 
roughly,  the  chemical  action  of  light  was  Dr.  D  r  a  p  er  of  New  York.  He  employed  for 
this  purpose  a  reaction  originally  observed  by  6hiy-Lussac  and  Th^nard,  that  cidorine 
and  hydrogen  when  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  do  not  combine  in  the  dark,  but  when 
exposed  to  diffused  light,  gradually  unite,  and  even  combine  so  rapidly  as  to  produce 
an  explosion  when  placed  in  direct  sunlight.  Draper  constructed  an  instrument  by 
which  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  light  during  a  given 
time  could  be  i4>proximately  determined,  and  although  the  method  which  he  employed 
was  very  incomplete,  his  experiments  led  him  to  the  first  great  law  of  photo-chemioal 
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■ctionB,  vU.,  liat  th  ehrnnkat  action  of  light  variu  in  dirtet  proportion  to  tlie  m- 
tentitj/  of  Ike  light,  and  to  tht  tivu  of  the  txpomre.  The  Bulg'oct  of  the  meMnraniMit 
of  the  diemicBl  action  of  light  haa  been  placed  npoD  an  exact  sdentific  basis  bf 
the  reaearthea  of  BoDsen  and  Itoscoe.  For  the  detailed  dcaciiption  of  the  methodl 
emplojed,  and  fur  many  of  the  reeulta  irhieh  these  Cihenuata  obtaiaed,  ire  moat  refer  Ui 
their  origiaal  meDioiia  (PhiL  Tnuw.  lBa7,  pp.  3Sfi,  3B1,  601 ;  ISfiS,  p.  879;  1662, 
p.  13e),  as  we  can  here  only  gira  a  short  snminaiy  of  the  principles  npon  which  t^eil 
modes  of  meaauring  the  chemical  action  of  light  arefonnded,  and  a  statement  of  some  of 
the  more  important  resolts  to  which  they  hare  been  led. 

Dttcriptiim  of  Uia  CldoAnt  and  Hgdrogm  Ciemieal  Phot&Buter  of  Bvium  and 
Botcoe.-^Tiaa  instnimeiit  is  fbmided  on  the  same  principle  as  the  pbotomeler  of  Draper, 
that  of  the  combination  of  a  mixture  of  chli^ine  and  bydn^en  vhea  expoeed  t«  light, 
but  differs  from  iMper's  instrument  in  being  capable  of  giving  accurate  and 
tmstworthj  raeBsoremeDta,  inasmnch  aa  certain  necessary  conditions  for  giving 
exactnees  to  the  indications  are  fulfilled.  These  eotuist  mainly  in  the  perfect  imifar- 
niitj  of  the  gsseons  mixture,  oonstancy  of  pressure  on  the  gas  and  liqoida  tbroughoot 
the  apparatus,  and  elimination  of  the  distoibing  action  of  radiant  heat.  This  moot 
delicate  chemical  photometer  is  rapresent«d  in  j^.  702.    It  ooiuiataeMeiiliallyofthie* 

Fig.ldZ. 


parts ;  namely,  first  the  apparatns  in  which  the  senutiTe  gas  is  Kenerated  by  the 
electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  secondly,  the  appantae  in  which  the  gas  is  exposed 
to  light,  and  thirdly,  the  apparatus  in  which  the  Tolume  of  hydrochloric  acid  produced 
in  a  given  time  is  read  o&l  The  mixed  gBs,  coasistiiig  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  equal 
Tolumes,  is  erolved  from  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  glass  vessel  a  containing  two  carbon 
poles,  by  means  of  the  foor  cells  of  the  BonBen  battery  C,  By  help  of  the  gyrotrope  D, 
the  current  of  electricity  can  be  greatly  weakened  at  pleasore,  and  the  eroluHon  of  am 
in  the  Tessel  a  reduced  to  a  anuul  amount  The  mixed  eases  puss  from  the  Tesael  a 
throogh  the  water  contjiined  in  the  washing-bnlbs  w,  ans  thence  through  a  horizontal 
tube  provided  with  a  glass  stopcock  t,  into  the  insolation  vessel  i,  in  viath  the  gaae* 
are  exposed  to  the  actum  of  li^L  The  lower  half  of  this  vessel  is  blackened  to  protect 
it  from  the  action  of  the  light.  From  the  insolation  vessel,  the  gas  paasea  through  the 
boriiontal  measuriog  tube  k  provided  with  a  millimetre  scale,  then  through  the  water 
in  the  vessel  I,  and  finally  into  a  cylinder  fiUed  with  slaked  lime  and  channel  toabeorb 
the  chlorine.  When  the  gaa  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  apparatuSi  the  liquids  in 
a,  w,  t  and  I  ^jradnally  be^me  saturated  with  the  me  ;  but  aa  the  saturation  goes  on 
the  composition  of  the  |;as  Yaries,  and  it  is  only  mez  the  gaa  has  continued  to  pat* 
through  for  three  or  four  days  that  the  liqniiu  become  perfectly  saturated,  and  the 
mixture  consists  of  exactly  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  saturation,  the  pholochemiisl  aensitiveneaa  of  the  gaa  increases  continnally, 
nntU,  when  the  absorptiometric  equilibrium  is  attained,  the  sensitiveness  reachee  ita 
maximum  deerea  and  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  use.  It  retains  this  same  sensitiveness 
for  weeks,  and  only  requires  a  short  saturation  each  day  previooa  t«  the  actual  obeerw 
fion.  The  observations  are  made  by  closing  the  stop-cock  t,  and  aLowing  the  light  to 
act  on  the  gas  in  the  upper  part  of  tba  vesael  t.  CombinntioQ  then  occurs,  accompanied 
by  a  diminution  of  volume,  owing  to  the  absorption  by  the  water  of  the  hydrocMorio 
acid  formed,  so  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  forces  the  water  in  throngh  the  tube  k 
towards  i.     The  rate  of  movement  of  the  column  of  water  per  minute  gives  the  dimi- 


nntion  of  volume,  and  therefore  the  chemical  action  effected.  The  pressure  on  the  ga* 
in  the  jar  in  the  iasolatioa-vessel  and  meseuring-tnbe,  dimng  the  observations,  is 
necessarily  uniform,  frran  the  construction  of  the  apparatns;  but  it  is  also  necesaarv 
that  nniiimnityof  prewuiebeinmKdinallotherpMtiof  theapparatus  in  theinterrab 
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between  the  obserrations ;  otherwise  the  eompoflition  of  the  gaseouB  mixture  will  b* 
altered,  and  the  results  will  be  no  longer  exact.  This  unifonnikj  of  pressure  is  in- 
sured, by  making  the  gas  pass,  after  the  stop-oock  a  is  dosed,  through  the  bent  tube 
m  V,  containing  water,  and  thence  through  the  tube  A,  which  dips  under  the  water  in 
the  ressel  £,  the  pressure  being  regulated  by  raising  or  depressing  the  tube  through 
the  caoutchouc  mouthpiece  t.  When  the  stop-cock  is  open  the  gas  will  pass  either 
through  the  insolation  vessel  or  through  the  pressure-regulator  F,  according  to  the 
depth  to  which  the  tube  h  is  immersed  in  the  water. ' 

To  prevent  any  disturbance  from  the  effects  of  radiant  heat  (for  the  instrument  acts 
as  a  delicate  air-thermometer)  the  light  firom  a  coal-gas  flAie,  or  other  source,  bavins 
been  condensed  by  the  convex  lens  M,  is  made  to  pass  through  the  cvlinder  N,  dosed 
with  plate-glass  ends,  and  filled  with  water.  A  screen  is  also  placed  in  firont  of  the 
insolation  vessel  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat  from  the  body  of  the  observer ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  screen  L,  serves  to  prevent  radiation  from  external  objects.  It  was 
found  by  experiment  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combination  of  the  mixed  gases  did 
not  exert  any  sensible  influence  upon  the  results.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  between 
a  and  I  is  connected  by  ground-glass  joints,  or  by  fusion,  no  caoutchouc  or  other 
organic  substance,  which  could  be  acted  upon  by  chlorine^  being  introduced,  except 
where  the  waste  gas  is  carried  off.  The  instrument,  when  thus  arranged,  is  extremely 
delicate ;  the  light  emitted  from  a  small  straight  flame  of  coal-gas,  42  mm.  in  height, 
placed  at  a  distance  of  216  mm.  from  the  insolation  vessel,  producing  an  action  repre- 
sented by  the  motion  of  the  column  of  water  over  nearly  14  divisions  of  the  scale  in 
one  minute.  The  several  indications  obtained  agree  dosdy  with  each  other,  and  show 
that  the  instrument  gives  both  accurate  and  trustworthy  results.  Thus  the  action 
effected  by  a  coal-gas  flame  of  constant  dimensions  on  different  days  was  as  follows : 


Date. 

'Action  In  1  minute 

vurerence  ii 
mean. 

June  11 

14-00 

:     +  OOX 

„     12     . 

14-26 

.     +  0-35 

„     18     . 

13-80 

.     -Oil 

,,     19     . 

13-83 

.     -  0-08 

»     21     . 

13-88 

.     -  003 

„     26     . 

13-72 

.     -  019 

13-91 

Observations  made  with  the  constant  flame  placed  at  different  known  distances  frt>m 
the  insolation  vessel,  proved  that  the  amount  of  the  chemical  action  varied  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance ;  and  experiments  made  in  September  with  a  flame  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  used  in  June,  gave  results  agreeing  most  exactly  with  those  obtained 
three  months  previously. 

mftotooHenileal  Indnotloii. — ^When  the  gas  is  exposed  to  light,  the  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  at  once  attain  the  maximum.  A  certain  time  always 
elapses  before  any  alteration  of  volume  is  observed ;  a  slight  alteration  is,  however, 
soon  noticed,  and  this  gradually  increases  until  the  permanent  maximum  is  attained. 
This  remarkable  fact  was  first  observed  by  Draper,  who  explained  it  by  supposing  that 
the  chlorine,  on  exposure  to  light,  underwent  a  permanent  allotropic  modification,  in 
which  it  possessed  more  than  usually  active  properties.  Bunsen  and  Boscoe  have, 
however,  shown  that  neither  chlorine  nor  hydrogen,  when  aeparatelv  insolated,  under- 
goes any  such  modification,  no  difference  indeed  being  perceptible  between  the  action 
of  light  on  the  gases  which  have  been  separately  insolated  before  mixing,  and  on  a 
mixture  of  the  same  gases  evolved,  and  previously  kept  in  the  dark.  The  light  appears, 
therefore,  to  act  by  increa^ng  the  attraction  between  the  chemically  active  molecules, 
or  by  overcoming  certain  resistances  which  o^ppo6e  their  combination.  This  peculiar 
action  is  termed  jThotochemical  induction.  The  authors  have  f^ll^  investigated 
the  laws  of  photochemical  induction,  and  have  determined  the  relation  existing  between 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  mass  of  the  gas,  and  the  duration  of  the  inductive  action ; 
for  the  results  thereby  obtained  we  must,  however,  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  papers. 

The  resistance  to  combination  which  prevents  the  union  of  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
gases  until  the  action  is  assisted  by  light,  is  increased  to  a  remarkable  extent  by  the 
presence  of  even  the  minutest  trace  of  foreign  gases.  Thus,  an  excess  of  j^  of 
hydrogen  above  that  contained  in  the  normal  mixture  reduces  the  action  from  100 
to  38.  The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
foreign  gases  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mixture.  In  each  case  the  rate  of  combi- 
nation of  the  pure  gases  is  supposed  to  be  100. 
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Nature  of  foreign  gM. 

Volume  of  chlorine 
-f  hydrogen. 

Volume  of  foreign 
gat. 

Ratio  of  oonblnatioo 
of  miiture. 

None      .... 

1000 

0 

1000<> 

A 

Hydrochloric  add  . 

1000 

1-3 
f   10- 

100-0 
60-2 

Chlorine 

1000 

76- 
180- 

60-3 
41-3 

Hydrogen 

1000 

3- 

37-8 

Oxygen. 

1000 

I    IS' 

97 
27 

Non-insolated  gas 

1000 

6- 

55-6 

The  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  combination  goes  on  up  to  a  certain  pointy  under 
the  influence  of  lights  appears  to  arise,  not  from  any  peculiari^  in  light,  bat  rather 
from  the  mode  of  action  of  the  chemical  attractions  themselves.  Chemical  induction 
is  in  fact  observed,  when  there  is  nothing  but  pure  chemical  action  to  produce  the 
change.  Thus,  if  a  dilate  solution  of  aqueous  bromine  be  mixed  with  tartaric  acid 
and  left  in  the  dark,  hydrobromic  acid  is  formed,  and  the  rate  at  which  this  hydro- 
bromic  acid  is  produceid  is  not  uniform,  but  increases  up  to  a  certain  point,  according 
to  a  law  similar  to  that  which  is  observed  in  photochemical  induction.  These  pheno- 
mena seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  chemical  attraction  between  any  two 
bodies  is  in  itself  a  force  of  constant  amount,  but  that  its  action  is  liable  to  be  modi- 
fied by  opposing  forces,  similar  to  those  which  affect  the  conduction  of  heat  or  electri- 
city, or  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in  steel.  We  overcome  those  resistances  when 
we  accelerate  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  by  agitation,  or  a  decomposition  by  inso- 
lation. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  applications  of  the  law  of  photochemical  induction 
relates  to  the  phenomena  of  photography.  As  an  instance  of  this  application,  Bunsen 
and  Boscoe  quote  the  remarkable  observations  of  Becquerel,  from  which  he  assumed 
the  existence  of  certain  rays  which  can  continue  but  not  commence  chemical  action. 
In  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon  observed  by  the  French  physicist,  it  is  not  neces- 
saiy  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  new  property  of  light,  as  the  facts  are  easily 
explained  by  the  laws  of  photochemical  induction  (Phil.  Trans.  1857«  p.  400 )«  It  i» 
probable,  indeed,  according  to  Bunsen  and  Boscoe,  that  the  relations  tnus  proved  in 
the  case  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  occur  in  a  slightly  modified  form  in  other  photo- 
chemical processes. 

ComparatlTe  and  Absolate  Measurement  of  ttie  Obemioal  Bays. — The 

first  essential  for  the  exact  measurement  of  photochemical  actions  is  the  possession  of 
a  constant  source  of  light.  This  Bunsen  and  Boscoe  secured  by  employing  a  flame  of 
pure  carbonic  oxide  gas,  burning  from  a  platinum  jet  of  7  mm.  in  diameter,  and  issuing 
at  a  given  rate  and  under  a  pressure  very  sliehtly  aiffering  from  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  action  which  such  a  standard  flame  produces  in  a  given  time  on  the  sensitive  mix- 
ture of  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  placed  at  a  given  dutance,  is  taken  as  the  arbitrary 
unit  of  photochemical  illumination.  This  action  is,  however,  not  that  which  is  directly 
observed  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  The  true  action  is  obtained  only  by  taking 
account  of  the  absorption  and  extinction  which  the  light  undergoes  in  passing  through 
the  various  glass-,  water-,  and  mica-screens  placed  between  the  flame  and  the  sensitive 
gas.  These  reductions  can  be  made  by  help  of  the  determinations  detailed  in  the  me- 
moirs above  referred  to.  When  these  sources  of  error  are  eliminated,  it  is  possible,  by 
means  of  this  standard  flame,  to  reduce  the  indications  of  different  instruments  to  the 
same  unit  of  luminous  intensity,  and  thus  to  render  them  comparable.  For  this  pur^ 
pose,  the  authors  define.the  photometric  unit  for  the  chemically  active  rays,  as  the  amount 
of  action  produced  in  one  minute  by  a  standard  JlaTne  placed  at  a  distance  o/ons  metre 
from  the  normal  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  ;  and  they  determine  experimentally 
for  each  instrument  the  number  of  such  units  whidi  correspond  to  one  division  on  the 
scale  of  the  instrument.  By  multiplyinff  the  observed^number  of  divisions  by  tibe  num- 
ber of  photometric  units  equal  to  one  division,  the  observations  are  reduced  to  a  com- 
parable standard.  It  is  proposed  to  call  this  unit  a  chemical  unit  of  light,  and 
ten  thousand  of  them,  one  chemical  degree  of  light  According  to  this  standard 
of  measurement,  the  chemical  illumination  of  a  surfiice,  that  is,  the  amount  of  chemically 
active  light  which  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  plane  surfi^e^  can  be  obtained.  It  has 
thus  been  found  that  the  distance  to  which  two  flames  of  coal-gas  and  carbonic  oxide, 
each  fed  with  gas  at  the  rate  of  4'105  c  c.  per  second,  must  be  removed  from  a  plane 
sur£Btce,  in  order  to  effect  upon  it  an  amount  of  chemical  action  represented  by  one 
degree  of  lights  was,  in  the  case  of  the  coal-gas  flame,  0*929  metre,  in  that  of  caroonic 
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ande^  0*561  ncCie,    Tba  dhwnifd  illiiiniiuiHiig  povcr,  or  duminl  iMflMtf,  of  ^ 
flooreetof  li|^  mesMiivd  hjtbe  AfmaX  mettsm  eflhrt^  hj  themt  aooreM  at  eqwJ. 
dtitiMf  mud  ID  equal  timet,  can  alio  be  ezpreaaed  in  tenna  cif  tliia  mdl  of  H^it ;  and 


tb^ee  fhnttinl  mteositiea  maj  be  eompaivd  with  the  jimble  ligbt-ghiiig 

»  define  c 


In  like  manner,  the  aatboia  define  eh emieal  brightneaa,  aa  the  aoMMBit  of  ligiit 
neaaarcd  photocfaemieall j,  which  falla  pefpendiealarif  from  a  famnnova  aiii£up  iqion  a 
pbjneal  point,  divided  bj  the  appaivnt  magnifnde  of  the  amSmet;  and  thia  fhi^iral 
Ri(|^btneas  of  eiideaof  z^nith-^l^of  diffefent  sizea  haabeen  detennin^  Ezpenment 
ahowa  that  the  efaemieal  brigfataeaa  of  Yanooa  aized  pottiona  of  aanifth-akj,  not  ezeeed- 
log  (HM)009  of  the  total  h4>mTeDiV  is  the  aame;  or,  that  the  diemieal  aetioD  cAeeted  ia 
dixeetlj  pioportional  to  the  apparent  magnitade  of  the  iUnminatzng  amlaee  of  aemth- 
akj.  It  ia,  howerer,  poanUe  to  cxpreaa  photoehemieai  actkni^  not  onlj  aeeoidii^  to 
an  arbitnrjr  standard,  but  in  abaolote  muta  of  time  and  spaee.  Thia  baa  been  done  bj 
determining  the  abaolitte  rolome  of  hjdrochlorie  acid  fixrmed  bj  the  action  of  a  fixed 
aooroe  of  lipit  daring  a  given  apaee  of  time ;  and  in  this  waj  the  dmtical  ilfaiBinatioB 
of  any  aoHaee  mar  be  exptcaaed  by  the  height  of  the  eohunn  of  hjdrochlorie  acid 
which  the  H0it  fidting  upon  that  aorfiiee  would  prodnee,  if  it  paaaed  throng^  an  mdi- 
mited  atmoaphere  of  ehlcmne  and  l^drogen.  This  height,  meamired  in  metres,  Bonaen 
and  Boaeoe  call  a  light-metre.  The  chemical  action  of  the  aolar  rajs  can  be  ezpreascd 
in  light-metres,  and  the  mean  dailj  or  annual  light  thna  obtained  regulates  the  ehe- 
mieal  dimate  of  a  plaoe,  and  pmnts  the  waj  to  r&tions  for  the  chemical  actioDS  of  the 
solar  raji,  which  m  the  theimie  actions  are  already  represented  b/  isothennals,  iao- 
theimls,&e. 

Chamieal  AetlMi  oC  IMihue  AsjrUgltt* — ^In  orderto  determine  the  chemical 
action  exerted  bj  thn  whole  diilhse  daylig^npon  a  giren  point  on  the  eazth'a  saz&oe^ 
the  anthors  were  obliged  to  hare  reoonzse  to  an  indirect  method  of  experimenting^ 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  measaring  the  whole  action  directly,  by  meana  of  the 
sensitiTe  mixtnie  of  chlonne  and  hydrogen.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  wished- 
for  resolt,  the  chemical  action  proceeding  from  a  portion  of  sky  at  the  zenith,  of  known 
magnitiide,  waa  determined  in  absolnte  measure ;  and  then,  by  means  of  a  photometer, 
whose  peculiar  construction  can  only  be  understood  by  a  long  description,  the  relation 
between  the  visible  illnminating  power  of  the  same  portion  of  zenitn-d^y  and  that  of 
the  total  heftTcns  was  determinecL  As,  in  the  case  of  lights  fiom  the  same  source,  but 
of  different  d^rees  of  intensity,  the  chemical  actions  are  proportioned  to  the  visible 
illaminatiDg  erocts,  it  was  only  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  chemical  action  pro- 
duced by  the  total  diifhse  light,  to  multiply  the  chemical  action  of  the  zenith-portion 
of  sky  by  the  number  representing  the  reunion  between  the  risible  illumination  of  the 
total  sky  and  that  of  the  same  zenith-portion.  The  laws  according  to  which  the  chemical 
rays  are  dispersed  by  the  atmosphere  can  only  be  ascertained  ^m  experimenta  made 
when  the  sky  is  perfectly  cloudless.  In  the  determinations  made  with  this  specially 
arranged  photometer,  care  was  therefore  taken  that  the  slightest  trace  of  cloud  or 
mist  was  absent^  and  the  relations  between  the  visible  illuminating  effect  of  a  portion 
of  slgr  at  the  zenith  and  that  of  the  whole  visible  heavens,  was  determined  for  every 
half  hour  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  observations  being  made  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  near  Heidelbers,  from  which  the  horizon  was  perfectly  free. 

The  amount  of  chemical  illumination  which  a  point  on  the  earth's  suxfaoe  receives 
from  the  whole  heavens,  depends  on  the  height  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  and  on 
the  transparency  of  the  atmoaphere.  If  the  atmospheric  transparency  undergoes  much 
change  when  the  akj  is  cloudless,  a  long  series  of  experiments  would  be  needed  before 
the  true  relations  of  atmospheric  extinction  for  the  cnemical  rays  could  be  arrived  at ; 
the  authors,  however,  believe  that  the  alterations  in  the  transpoirencjr  of  the  air  with  a 
cloudless  sky  are  very  slight,  and  they  think  themselves  justified  in  considering  the 
chemical  illumination  of  the  earth*s  suirfiioe  on  doudless  davs  to  be  represented  simply 
as  a  fttnction  of  the  sun*s  zenith-distance.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  bv  expen- 
ments  made  on  different  occasions  with  varying  zemth-distance  of  the  sun,  inasmuch 
as  these  all  agree  dosely  amongst  themselves.  From  a  series  of  observations  made  on 
June  6, 1868,  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  light  optically  measured,  falling  firom 
the  whole  sky,  and  the  amount  (taken  as  unity)  which  at  the  same  time  falls  from  a 
portion  of  zenith-sky  equal  to  ^^nn}^^  P*^  ^^  ^  whole  visible  heavens,  has  been  calcu- 
lated for  every  degree  of  the  sun's  zenith-distance  from  20^  to  90^.  These  numbers 
multiplied  by  the  chemical  light  proceeding  from  the  same  portion  of  zenith-sW  for  the 
same  zenith-distance,  give  the  chemical  action  effected  by  the  whole  diffuse  light.  The 
amount  of  chemical  light  which  faUs  from  the  zenith-portion  of  sky  is,  however,  the 
chemical  brightness  of  that  portion  of  sky.  This  chemical  brightness  was  determined 
by  the  chlonne  and  hydrogen  photometer  on  various  days  and  at  various  hours  when 
the  sky  was  pofectly  doudless;  thence  the  authors  obtained  the  chemical  action, 
expressed  in  oegrses  of  light,  which  is  effected  on  the  earth's  surfiMe  by  a  portion  of 
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Kenith-sky  equal  in  area  to  yj^th  part  of  the  whole  heaTens,  under  corresponding  sun's 
zenith-distances  from  20^  to  90^.  The  numbers  thus  obtained  have  only  to  be  multi- 
plied by  those  of  the  former  series  of  observations,  in  order  to  give  the  chemical  action 
effected  by  the  total  difRise  light  of  day  for  Eenith-distances  varying  from  20^  to  90^. 
Knowing  the  relation  existing  between  the  sun*s  altitude  and  the  chemical  action,  the 
chemical  illumination  effected  during  each  minute  at  any  given  locality  at  a  given 
time  may  be  calculated.  For  the  following  places,  the  amount  of  chemical  illumination 
expressed  in  degrees  of  light  which  falls  from  sunrise  to  sunset  at  the  vernal  equinox  is : 


Melville  Island 
Bejkiavik . 
St.  Petersburg  . 
Manchester 


10,690 
16,020 
16,410 
18,220 


Heidelberg 

Najples 

Cairo 


18,220 
20,550 
21,670 


CHemleal  JLetton  of  IHreot  Bwillglit. — The  chemical  action  of  the  direct  sun- 
light was  determined  by  allowing  a  small  but  known  portion  of  direct  sunlight  to  fall 
into  the  dark  room  in  which  the  instrument  was  placed,  so  that  the  insolation  vessel 
was  bathed  in  the  pencil  of  rays  thus  admitted.  By  help  of  Silbermann's  heliostat, 
the  son's  image  was  reflected  during  the  whole  day  upon  one  spot,  a  small  opening  of 
known  size,  in  the  window-shutter  of  a  dark  room.  The  fraction  of  the  total  sun's 
rays  thus  admitted  and  allowed  to  f$iX  upon  the  chemical  photometer  was  calculated, 
and  the  action  thus  effected  was  observed :  hence  the  amount  of  action  can  be  found 
which  the  sun  would  have  produced  if  directly  shining  upon  the  instrument, — a  con- 
dition impossible  of  course  to  fulfil,  as  the  action  would  become  too  rapid  and  the 
whole  apparatus  would  be  shattered  by  explosion. 

The  oay  chosen  for  observation  of  the  sun's  action  must  obviously  be  cloudless,  if 
we  wish  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  relation  ft-g^a^wg  between  the  chemical  action  and  the 
height  of  the  sun.  Beginning  the  observations  as  near  sunrise  as  possible,  we  find,  for 
instance,  on  September  15, 1858,  one  of  the  days  on  which  such  a  series  of  experiments 
was  made,  that  at  7^  9"  a.m.,  when  the  sun's  senitii-distance  was  76^  30',  the  observed 
action  amounted  to  1'52 :  that  is,  in  one  minute  the  column  of  water  moved  through 
1*52  division ;  or  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  add  formed,  when  the  sun  stood  at  tne 
height  (mentioned,  was  represented  by  1*52  division  on  the  scale.  Gradually,  as  the 
day  wore  on,  the  observed  action  for  each  minute  became  larger;  until  at  9^  14"  a.m., 
the  latest  observation  possible  on  the  day  in  question,  owing  to  the  formation  of  clouds, 
the  action  reached  18*5  divisions,  or  was  thirteen  times  as  huge  as  at  7^  9".  In  the 
last  column  of  the  accompanying  table  is  found  the  action,  expressed  in  degrees  of 
light,  which  would  have  been  observed  at  the  foregoing  times,  if  uie  whole  sunlit  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  on  the  instrument: 


Hour. 

Sud'8  leoiUi- 

diAtSS69t 

Obterrad  actioD. 
Imioutek 

Total  iiin'a 

acCioD  In  dograet 

ofUgbt. 

7*     9- 

76«>  80' 

1-52 

5-54 

7     26 

78    49 

4-22 

15-60 

7     40 

71     87 

609 

22-43 

8      0 

68    34 

7-56 

27-86 

8       7 

67    80 

8-38 

38-87 

8     26 

64    42 

12-48 

46-85 

8     54 

60    48 

1709 

62-59 

9     14 

58     11 

18*51 

67-61 

This  great  increase  in  the  chemical  action  with  the  rise  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens 
results  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  solar  rays,  in  passing  through  the  air,  are  extin- 
euished  or  absorbed,  lost  in  fiict  as  light ;  and  that  as  the  mm  rises  higher  above  the 
horizon,  the  column  of  air  through  wUch  the  rays  pass  is  constantly  being  lessened : 
consequently,  more  of  the  direct  rays  reach  the  earth. 

Now,  the  law  according  to  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  thus  absorbed  in  the 
air  can  be  obtained  from  the  experiments,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  only  an  example : 
hence,  if  the  action  which  the  sun  produces,  when  at  a  given  height,  is  known,  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  action  which  it  wqyld  produce  at  any  other  height. 

The  law  regulating  the  chemical  action  of  mrect  sunlight  may  be  thus  expressed : 
The  amount  of  chemical  action  effected  at  a  point  upon  the  earth's  surfoce  on  any 
cloudless  dav,  by  the  direct  solar  rays,  depends  alone  upon  the  suns's  senith-distance, 
or  upon  the  heieht  of  the  column  of  air  through  which  the  rays  have  to  pass. 

That  these  eucnlated  results  agree  very  dosely  with  the  experimental  data— with 
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the  observed  action— is  seen  by  oomparing  the  numbers  in  Table  JI.,  expressing  the 
observed  and  calculated  action : 

Table  II. 


S(in*i  Benith-dU- 

Chemical  illuminatloD  of  sun'a  di- 

Unce at  time  of 

rect  rayi  at  the  earth's  surface  ex- 

obserration. 

preftied  in  degrees  of  light. 

Obaerred. 

Calculated. 

46^     Bf 

930 

96-4 

'60    61 

89-2 

86-8 

67    35 

631 

67-9 

68    11 

67-6 

66-2 

60    48 

62-6 

68-3 

64    42 

46-9 

47-9 

67    80 

38-9 

86-6 

68    34 

27-9 

331 

71    37 

22-4 

245 

73    49 

16-6 

16-3  • 

76    83 

6-5 

9-2 

Probable  eiro 

r  ss  +  27  degrees  of  light 

Knowing  the  law  which  regulates  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  rajs,  we  can 
calculate  what  the  action  would  be  if  there  were  no  atmosphere  to  diminish  the  power 
of  the  rays.  It  is  thus  found  that  if  the  sun's  rays  were  not  thus  weakened,  by  pas- 
sage through  the  atmosphere,  they  would  produce  an  illumination  represented  by  318 
degrees  oflight ;  or  they  would  effect  a  combination  in  one  minute,  upon  an  unlimited 
atmosphere  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  on  which  they  fell  perpendicularly,  of  a* column 
of  hydurochlorie  acid,  36*3  metres  in  height.  The  sun's  rays  having  passed  perpendicu- 
larly through  our  atmosphere  to  the  sea's  level,  effect  an  action  of  only  14*4  iight- 
metres  ;  or  three-fifths  of  their  chemical  activity  has  been  lost  by  extinction  and  dis- 
persion in  the  atmosphere. 

A  large  number  of  most  interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  already 
noticed.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  may  determine  the  chemical  action  which  the  solar 
rays  will  produce  on  the  various  planets ;  for  we  know  that  the  intensity  of  the 
chemical  illumination  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  planet  from 
the  sun.  The  numbers  in  Table  III.  express  this  chemical  action  in  degrees  of  light, 
and  in  heights  of  columns  of  hydrochloric  acid  called  light-metres.  Hence,  we  see  how 
much  the  sun's  chemical  action  varies  on  the  different  planets,  the  superior  planets 
receiving  so  small  a  portion  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  the  kind  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  which  we  here  enjoy  can  there  exist 

Tablb  IIL — Chemical  Action  produced  by  Direct  Sunlight  an  each  Planet. 


Chemical  action  in 

Mean  diatanoei. 

Llght-degreei. 

Light-metrei. 

Mercoiy 

0-387 

21250 

236-4 

Venus        •        

0-723 

608-9 

67-6 

Earth 

1-000 

818-3 

86-3 

Mam 

1-624 

137-1 

16-2 

Jupiter      ...... 

6-203 

11-8 

1-2 

Saturn 

9-639 

8-6 

0-4 

Uranus 

19183 

10 

0-1 

Neptune 

30-040 

.      0-4 

004 

Interesting  oonduaions  can  bo  drawn  from  these  facts,  ooncerninf  the  distribution  of 
the  chemical  rays  on  the  surface  of  our  earth  in  different  latitudes,  and  at  different 
elevations  above  the  sea's  level  The  farther  removed  a  situation  is  from  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  higher  up  in  the  atmosphere  it  is  placed,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of 
chemical  action  whicn  it  receives.  Thus,  in  the  highlands  of  Thibet,  where  com  and 
grain  flourish  at  a  height  of  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet,  the  chemical  action  of  the  direct 
sunlight  is  1^  times  as  great  as  in  the  neighbouring  lowland  plains  of  Hindostan.  In 
the  same  way  we  can  (»leulate,  for  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface  whose  latitude  is 
known,  the  amount  of  chemical  action  which  the  direct  sunlight  effects  at  any  given 
time  of  day  or  year.  In  Table  IV.  the  numbers  represent  the  chemical  action  effected  by 
direct  sunlight  in  one  minute  at  the  places  and  hours  named,  on  the  2 1st  of  March.  Curves 
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,  y  the  origin&l  memoire,  ■bowing  Ui«  Hm  of  the  action  irith  the  prograw  of 
the  Ban  through  ths  heaTens.  Bj  comparing  the  Dumbers  in  the  table,  it  is  eeea  how 
greatl;  thU  chemical  action  diSers  at  Tarioos  points  on  the  earth's  vnrfaee;  and  we  can 
onderstand  hov  it  is,  that  at  the  latitude  of  Cairo,  where  the  chemical  action  of  the 
direct  sunlight  ia  twice  as  great  aa  it  ia  !□  that  of  Mancheater,  the  whole  flora  and 
fknna  assume  a  more  tropical  and  luxuriant  character. 


Ti^Li  lV.—CAemical  Action  ifecttd  by  Direct  Sunligit  >»  One  SfinuU 

antha 

Vtmal  Eqmnia  at 

Ho 

vt. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

P. 

0. 

eA.M. 

rflF.K. 

00 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

00 

0-0 

00 

7      ,. 

6 

0-0 

0-02 

007 

0-22 

0-39 

0-89 

1 7* 

S      „ 

i 

0-07 

1-53 

2-88 

685 

8-02 

13-31 

20-12 

0       .. 
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A.  Melville  Island. 

E.  Heidelberg. 

B.  Rejlciavik,  Icelimd. 

F.  NaplM. 

Xleanir«iii«nt  of  Ute  Cbemteal  AotlMl  of  Um  OonatltaaBt  parM  ottht 
Solar  apeotnun, — For  tile  porpoaa  of  measuring  the  chemical  acliTity  of  the 
various  porb'ons  of  the  solar  spectrum  (as  regards  the  mutnre  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen), 
Bnnsen  and  Roiicoe  reSect«d  the  sun's  rajs  throuzb  a  narrow  slit,  anil  then  decom- 
posed them  b;  passing  them  through  tvo  qnartx  pnsms.  The  spectrum  thus  produced 
was  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  white  screen  corered  with  a  solution  of  quinine,  and  any 
desired  portion  of  the  light  measured  by  a  Bnely-diTided  scale  allowed  to  fall  irpon  the 
insolation  vessel  of  the  photometer.  For  Iha  purpose  of  identifying  the  fixed  lines  in 
the  Uveoder  rays,  use  was  made  of  a  map  of  those  linee  made  by  Professor  Stakes. 
As  the  various  components  of  white  light  are  irmgularly  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere, 
it  was  necessa^  to  make  aU  the  observations  quickly  one  after  the  other,  so  that  no 
appreciable  di^renee  in  the  eolnmn  of  air  through  which  the  rays  passed  should  occur. 
Fig.  703  exhibits  the  chemical  action  effected  by  Tedious  portions  of  the  speclruni  on 
Fig.  708. 
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the  sensitive  mixture  for  one  particular  senith-distance  of  the  sun.     Several  in»TimB 
of  chemical  intensity  in  the  spectmtn  are  here  noticed. 

Between  the  lines  Q  in  the  indigo,  and  Hin  the  violet,  the  greatest  amount  of  action 
was  observed,  whilst  another  maximum  vrai  found  to  lie  near  I,in  the  oltra-violet  ravs. 
In  the  direction  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  action  became  imperceptible 
about  D  in  the  orange  (the  maximum  of  Turible  illumination) ;  bot  towaids  the  oiOier 
end  of  the  spectrum,  the  action  was  found  to  extend  as  far  as  Stokee'a  lino  U,  or  to  a 
distance  &om  the  line  H  greater  tluJi  the  total  length  of  the  oidintiy  visible 
spectrum. 
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We  vautf  howerer,  Tsmember  that  tha  cam  which  repratenU  the  unoniit  of  deeom- 
poflition  «ffb«ted  bj  ths  chendeaUv  active  ravi,  variea  according  to  the  natore  of  Iha 
■ab«taiioe  acted  upon ;  HnuStrJohnHenchd  shoved  (PhiL  Traiu.  IBIO,  PwtL)lhat 
iodide  of  lilTer  WMh«d  with  nitiate  wm  deoompoeed  by  uUro-vioIet  njE  which  eierled 
so  action  whatever  npon  the  chloride  of  ailTcr;  tmd  whereas,  in  the  ease  of  ths  iodide, 
the  action  extendi  bat  a  little  brfond  the  line  E,the  action  in  the  case  of  the  bromide  is 
viaible  to  the  Tei;  eztremitj  of  the  visible  red  raja,  and  the  maximum  action  od  the 
bromide  Uee  in  the  indigo  nj*,  that  of  the  iodide  Ijing  in  the  iBTender  itja  between 
the  linea  1  and  H.  (See  alao  Becqnerel'B  reenlts,  p.  632;  and  Dagnin,  TVoiti 
de  Pigtiqtu,  iv.  22a.) 

OtMoileMt  noMOMUr  adapted  to  tb*  parpoMS  or  MvtooroIoftoBl 
Ketrlatratlon. — HaTiag  Ihn*  lacertained  the  chief  laws  Teonlating  the  chemical  action 
of  light,  and  the  diafcribotdon  of  direct  and  diSfaie  innligbt  apOD  the  earth's  euiface 
whea  the  iky  ia  nndouded,  Prof^eson  Bnnsen  and  Boseoe  proceeded  to  foond  a  method 
of  measuring  applicable  to  the  diraet  determination  of  the  total  effect  prodiu^  by  the 
THtrinff  cloud  and  smiBhiiie  of  our  chaoging  climate-     Ths  object  of  tois  new  ioTeflti- 

rion  (PhiL  Trans.  1863,  p.  139)  has  been  to  invent  a  truatworthy  mods  of  measuring 
daily  variation  in  tlie  sun's  chemical  intensity,  which  ahall  be  so  easy  and  simple 
of  practice  as  to  be  applicable  to  r^nlar  meteorological  registration. 

Although  nuny  fruiuesi  attempts  have  been  made  to  consbnct  photometen  by  a 
eompariaou  of  the  blaeknete  piodaced  by  smilig^t  npon  ^oto^phic  paper,  Buuaen 
and  Boecoe  fbund  that  the  desired  end  oonld  be  obtained  in  this  way  by  attention  to 


For  this  purpote  it  was  necessary  to  constmct  an  ajqiU'atos  in  which  photographic 
BOnsiCiTe  paper  oonld  be  expooed  to  sunlight  for  definite  times  measured  by  small  frac- 
tions of  a  second.    This  iu- 
Fig.  701.  stTument,calledapendnlam 

photometer,  is repre«eDt«d 
,11 /Iff.  704. 
All  iniD  stand  carries  the 

Eontally  by  three 
and  in  which  a 
■traight  slit,  15  millimetzee 
broad  and  ISO  millimetrca 
loD^  is  cut.  Over  this  slit, 
which  is  shaded  black  in  the 
drawing,  is  placed  a  very  thin 
andolsstic  sneetof  mica,ie(2, 
blackened  at  oue  end  from  b 
to  c,  and  fastened  at  i2  to  the 
curved  drum  E  attached  to 
the  pendnlum  F.    'When  the 

Eendulnm  ii  allowed  to  vi- 
rate,  the  sheet  of  mica,  as  it 
rolls  OD  and  off  the  carved 
drum  £  at  each  vibration,  un- 
coven  and  again  covets  tbe 
•  slit,     so      that    each    point 

_  throughout  the  whole  length 

of  the  slit  IS  exposed  (or  a  differ^it  period.  If  wa  wish  to  use  this  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  a  photographic  surfiwo  to  the  action  of  the  light  for  different 
times,  the  paper  is  gummed  upon  the  white  surfcee  of  the  metallic  slide  {Or,  jig.  704) ; 
this  is  then  covered  by  a  metallic  lid,  which  does  not  touch  the  paper,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  pushed  into  the  dark  groove  1,  placed  directly  under  the  slit,  and 
protected  from  the  entrance  of  lij^l  by  a  U^pet  of  cloth,  which  hanga  in  lionL  The 
metallic  lid  is  then  withdrawii,  the  screw  *  turned,  and  thus  the  paper  is  slightly  pressed 
against  the  slit,  so  that  no  light  can  enter  sideways  between  the  paper  and  Voe  thin 
metallic  edges  of  the  slit.  By  raising  the  lever  n  m  i  at  /,  the  pendulum  is  releaatd 
from  th^  catch  at  sn,  and,  after  completing  a  vibration,  it  is  held  Hat  by  a  lower  catch 
at  n.  If  it  be  required  to  double  or  to  mnltiriy  the  time  of  insolatioB,  it  is  only 
neceeury  ta  repeat  the  vibration,  once  or  several  times,  care  being  taken  before  ench 
vibratioD  to  raise  the  tod  of  the  pendnlam  so  as  to  allow  the  end  to  foil  into  the  upper 
catch.  In  order  thus  to  set  the  pendi^um  in  motion,  and  to  stop  it  with  certaiu^and 
ease,  the  lever  is  once  for  all  balanced  by  a  small  weight  at  I,  so  timt  the  arm  n  m  is 
but  sligbtlv  heavier  than  the  arm  I. 

Before  this  instniment  can  be  used  for  mMsuring  the  chemical  action  of  light,  it  is 
nncessary — 
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1.  To  know  tb«  nlatioH  exisCmg  bctwMti  thi  seTenl  tints  sod  Ae  intmdtj  of  tlie 
light  nmesmry  to  prodncv  mch  tints. 

2.  To  caiutruct  Mnutive  pspec  which  absU  alway*  postea*  the  same  Aagree  of  semi* 
tiveoMMi  and  can  eaalj  be  prepemd  when  required. 

It  TW  found,  by  a  long  wiiefl  of  experimentg,  that  it  «u  pocaible,  by  adhering 
itrictlj  to  a  certain  method  of  muiipalatioD.  to  prepare  standard  papers  iiiiich,  when 
made,  posseaa  a  constant  degree  of  BBontiTenefla ;  so  that  if  the  eame  light  IhIIh  apoB 
them,  the  papen  are  always  colonred  to  the  same  tint. 

Eiperiment  likewise  shoved  that  the  Hot  attained  by  such  a  paper  was  coneteat 
when  the  quanlitg  of  light  &lling  upon  it  also  rentaiiind  constant;  so  that  light  of  the 
intensity  fiO  Calliug  upon  the  paper  for  the  time  1,  prodnced  the  same  blackening  effect 
aa  light  of  the  intensity  1  falling  upon  it  for  the  time  SO. 

Knowing  this  law,  which  regulates  the  degree  of  shade  of  the  paper,  and  having  a 
■ni&ce  of  a  pwfectly  constant  degree  of  sensitJfeBeaa,  it  j«  easy  to  obtain  absolute 
measurements  of  the  chemical  action  of  light.  For  this  purpose,  an  arbitraiy  unit  of 
measurement  is  chosen,  by  making  a  standard  tint  or  paint  which  can  be  easily  and 
exactly  repradnoed  at  any  time. 

The  quantity  of  light  which  ahall,  in  a  lecond,  or  the  nnit  of  time,  produce  a  blacken- 
ing effect  on  Uie  standard  photogr^hic  pt^r  equal  lo  that  of  the  standard  tint,  is  said 
to  haTs  the  chemical  intensity  1,  If  the  time  needed  to  produce  this  same  tint  is 
fbund  by  ezpeciment  with  the  pendnlom-photometer  to  be  3  seconda,  then  the  cheniical 
intensity  is  one  hal^  and  so  on. 

All  that  is  needed,  in  order  to  obtain  accnrate  measnrementa  of  the  chemical  action 
of  difihse  daylight  or  sunlight,  is  to  be  able  to  find  the  time  necessary  to  effect  a 
blackening  of  the  normal  paper  equal  in  shade  to  the  standard  tint.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  the  graduated  atrip  made  in  the  ppndnlum-photonieter. 

For  the  purpose  of  accurately  comparing  these  tints,  the  ordinary  daylight,  or  eren 
lamplight,  cannot  be  used,  ai  a  change  would  thereby  be  produced  on  the  sensitiie 
paper,  A  light  which  doee  not  act  chemically  most  be  used ;  such  a  light  is  the  mono- 
chromatic Boda-flame,  The  li^t  from  this  flame  poesessee  another  advaDtagp,  namely, 
that  the  unavoidable  diflerencee  of  colour  are  not  seen ;  Tariation  in  *hade  alone  being 
perceptible.  The  arrangement  for  thns  mading  off  the  point  having  a  shade  equal  to 
that  of  the  standaid  tint  is  seen  in  fy.  706,  A  millimetre  scale,  similar  to  the  one 
upon  the  slit^  is  fastened  upon  a  wooden  board,  a  {fig.  705),  covered  with  paper,  and 
moveable  in  ■  groove  acroos  a  fixed  wooden  stand.    The  strip  of  photographically 

Fiffi.  70S  and  70S. 


tinted  p^>er  ia  then  cut  off  from  the  slide  Q  and  gammed  npon  the  board  a,  so  that  it 
has  the  same  poeition  relative  to  the  scale  on  the  board  as  it  had  to  the  scale  on  the 
aht.  A.  fiff.  706,  represents  a  small  square  wooden  block  having  a  drcnlar  hole  in  the 
middle  5  to  6  mm.  in  diameter,  the  lover  half  being  covered  by  the  paperof  which  the 
d^reo  of  bhade  has  to  be  determined.  This  block  is  pressed  by  means  of  a  spring,  as 
is  seen  in  jt^,  705  in  a  fixed  position  against  the  strip  of  paper.    Oo  throwinglheinuge 
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I,  it  is  neoessaiy  that  the  eye  should  always  be  placed  in  one  and  the  same  position ; 
b  advantageously  in  a  direction  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  sux&oe  of  the  strip  of 


of  the  soda>flame  0,  by  help  of  the  convex  lens  D,  upon  the  drenlar  opening  m  -the 
block,  it  is  easy,  by  drawing  the  slide  backwards  and  forwards,  to  determine  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  circular  hole  appear  equally  dark. 
It  is  then  only  necessaiy  to  read  off  on  the  scale  the  number  representing  the  time 
which  the  paper  at  that  point  has  been  insoloted,  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  of 
shade  which^the  paper  in  that  time  has  attained.  To  ensure  accuracy  in  the  observa- 
tions, *  ' 
most 
paper. 

By  help  of  this  soda-flame,  the  coincidence  of  shade  of  the  graduated  strip  with  the 
standard  tint  can  be  read  off  with  the  greatest  precision.  ^Hiis  fiict,  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  preparing  a  constant  sensitive  paper,  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  following 
tables,  extracted  from  the  detailed  paper  printed  in  the  PhUosophical  Transactions  for 
1863,  to  which  we  must  refer  for  positive  proof  of  the  delicacy  and  trustworthiness  of 
the  method. 

Papers  variously  prepared  were  exposed  for  the  same  time  to  the  same  light. 

Each  reading  is  the  mean  of  several  observations ;  identity  in  the  numbers  shows 
identity  in  the  shade,  and,  therefore,  the  constant  sensitiveness  of  the  papers. 

The  standard  paper  is  prepared  by  soaking  photographic  paper  in  a  somtion  of  com- 
mon salt  of  given  strength  (3  to  100),  and  then  allowing  it  to  lie  upon  the  surface  of  a 
silver  solution  (12  nitrate  of  silver  to  100  of  water).  When  the  strength  of  the  salt  solu- 
tion varies,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  alters  very  rapidly.  Yariation  in  the  strength 
of  the  silver-bath  produces,  on  the  contrary,  but  little  change  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
paper. 

Different  qualities  of  paper  and  alterations  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  temperature 
do  not  affect  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper. 


i  Nitrate  of  silver  to 
100  of  water. 


1.  Effect  of  altering  the  Strength  of  the  Silver-bath,    Paper  salted  in  a  Solution 
containing  S  pts.  Chloride  of  sodium  to  100  of  Water. 

Readings. 
ObierTer  A.  ObsArver  B. 

12  ...  .  128-6  .  129-7 

10  ...  .  128-7  1270 

8  ,        .        .  .  128-7  .  .         128-0 

6  .        .         .  .  129-7  .  .         130-0 

2.  Effect  of  altering  the  Strength  of  the  Salt  Solution, 


NaCI  to 
100  of  water. 

Readings. 
Obaerrer  A. 

Observer  B. 

1 

•        • 

62-6         .         .            60-4 

2 

.         . 

96-7         .         .           94-6 

3 

■        • 

132-6         .         .         129-6 

4 

•        • 

1670        .        .         1680 

3.  Experiment  showing  the  constant  Sensitiveness  of  the  Standard  Taper, 

Paper. 

NaCl  to 

100  of  water. 

Intensity  No.  1. 

Intensity  No.  3. 

Observer  A. 

Observer  B. 

Observer  A. 

Observer  B. 

Upper  part  of  sheet  2 

2-960 

70-2 

700 

101-3 

101-6 

Lower  part  of  sheet  2 

3026 

70-6 

69-3 

101-6 

101-7 

Middle  of  sheet  1 

3*026 

700 

69-5 

100-9 

100-9 

Middle  of  sheet  3      . 

3000 

70-0 

70-4 

101-0 

100-0 

All  these  papers  were  silvered  in  a  solution  containing  12  pts.  of  nitrate  of  silyer  to 
100  of  water. 

In  order  to  measure  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  daylight  at  any  time,  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  expose  a  strip  of  standard  paper  in  the  pendulum-photometer  for  a  given 
number  of  vibrations,  and  then  to  find  upon  the  strip  thus  exposed  the  point  at  which 
a  shade  equal  to  the  standard  tint  has  been  produced.  Beference  to  a  table  gives  the 
time  of  exposure  necessary  to  produce  this  tint,  and  the  reciprocal  of  this  time  repre- 
sents the  intensity  of  the  acting  light.  If  the  time  necessary  were  3  seconds,  the 
chemical  intensity  would  be  | ;  if  the  time  were  J  second,  the  intensity  would  be  2. 
In  this  way  curves  of  daily  chemical  intensity  are  made,  which  show  the  variation 
caused  by  clouds,  or  by  the  changing  altitude  of  the  sun.  These  curves  show  maxima 
and  minima  exactly  corresponding  to  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  sun 
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eompMed  with  the  shadea  on  givao  ptnnta  npoD  a,  gndnated  Btrip  prepuwl  it 
Tft^,  and  not  fixed  in  hypotolpbite.  The  fixed  etnp  k  Urns  catibTBt«d  in  temu  of  the 
tuut  of  measurement,  and  it  may  then  be  naed  sa  a  means  of  meOBoring  the  chemical 
action  of  ligbt.  Small  raecee  of  ^e  standard  paper  are  thea  szpoaad  for  a  giiven  time 
to  the  light  vhich  it  Is  desirad  to  measnre,  nntil  the  shade  approsehea  that  ^  a  patt  of 
the  fixed  strip.  The  point  of  exact  coincidence  is  then  read  off  bj  the  sods  flame  as 
nsoal.  In  this  wa;  a  piece  of  standard  paper  of  1  square  inch  of  area  will  serve  for 
10  separate  det«rminatioDB,  and  the  whole  arrangemenl,  for  exposure  may  be  carried  in 
the  pocket.  The  curve  of  the  chemical  inteositj  of  day-  and  sun-light  m  Manchester, 
made  with  this  small  instrument  on  more  than  10  separate  days  of  the  ;ear  18S4,  fiillj' 
bears  oat  Uie  accimcy  and  ease  vith  which  tbeee  measorementa  can  he  madc^  aad  the 
results  of  his  ezperimeDts  induces  the  writer  of  this  article  Co  express  a  hope  that 
before  long  these  iustmmenta  may  be  introdoeed  into  ueteoiol^cal  obserratories. 

Cianiaal  Brigkineu  of  tariow  PoinU  on  the  8ttn'»  Sarfaei. — The  determinatioD  of 
the  chemical  brightness  of  the  varioos  portioiit  of  the  nm's  diM  is  va  intereatiitg 
application  of  this  new  method  of  photometric  measurements. 

Sy  help  of  a  camera  placed  an  a  3-iach  refractor,  the  writer  allowed  tlie  image  of 
the  son — of  about  (  inches  in  diameter — to  &11  upon  the  standard  paper.  The  sun- 
picture  thus  obtained  presents  interesting  featnrM :  in  the  first  place,  the  cheniical  in- 
tensity of  the  central  portions  are  S-fi  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  portions  on  the 
limb.  A  diflbrence  of  this  hind,  in  the  case  of  the  luminous  and  caloriflc  njs,  has 
already  been  observed  by  astronomen,  and  it  is  donbtlsM  eanied  by  the  absorption 
effteted  by  the  solar  atmosphere. 

The  foUoving  results  were  obtained  by  meuuring  the  chemical  bnghtneM  at  varioiu 
pointa  on  the  sun's  disc,  on  May  S,  1SS3  ;  from  these  numbers  it  wiUbe  seen  that  the 
Inminoaa  intensity  varies  very  uregnlsrly. 
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Bright patdies  of  ooDodenUe  ana  wen  seen  on  the  mctne;  these  petdies,  whidi 
wen  DOt  caneed  by  imgoLiritj  In  the  paper  or  in  the  leDsea,  an  mohMj  owing  to 
the  preeence  of  clonds  in  the  lominons  atmoephen  of  the  son,  and  they  may  probably 
have  some  intimate  connection  with  the  well-known  phenomena  of  the  zed  prominences 
leen  dnring  the  solar  eclipse. 


Optteal  and  Chamleal  XxtUiettoii  of  tHa  CHemlMa  Bajrs. — ^In  order  to 
determine  whether  the  act  of  photochemical  combination  (in  the  case  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen)  necessitates  the  production  of  a  certain  amonnt  of  mechanical  effect,  for 
which  an  equiyalent  quantity  of  lijdit  is  expended,  or  whether  this  phenomenon  is  de- 
pendent npon  a  restoration  of  eqombrinm  effected  without  any  corresponding  equiTalent 
toes  of  light,  Bunsen  and  Bosooe  have  studied  the  phenomena  ooenrring  at  the  bounding 
Bur&ces,  and  in  the  interior  of  a  medium  exposed  to  the  chemical  rays. 

When  light  passes  through  any  medium,  part  of  it  is  loet  by  reflection  at  the  saz&oe^ 
another  portion  by  absorption  within  the  medium,  so  that  the  quantity  of  emereent 
liffht  is  only  a  function  of  the  incident  light.  This  is  true  with  the  chemiou  as 
with  the  luminous  rays,  and  Bunsen  and  Boscoe  have  determined  the  coeflScients 
of  absoiption  and  reflection  of  the  chemical  rays  for  glass,  water,  and  mica.  By 
passing  light  from  a  constant  source,  through  cylinders  with  plate-glass  ends  filled  with 
dry  chlorine,  they  found  that,  with  a  given  lei^^th  of  cylinder,  the  quantity  of  chemical 
rays  transmitted,  when  no  chemical  action  takes  place,  is  to  the  quantity  in  the  inci- 
dent light  in  a  constant  ratio ;  or  in  other  words,  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  rays  is 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  They  al86  found  that  the  quantity  of  the 
chemical  rays  transmitted  varies  proportionally  to  the  density  of  the  absorbing  medium. 
If^  however,  the  light  passes  through  a  medium  in  which  it  is  not  only  absorbed,  but 
also  excites  chemical  action,  it  is  found  that,  in  addition  to  the  optical  extinction  al- 
ready spoken  of,  a  quaintity  of  light  is  lost  proportional  to  the  amount  of  chemical 
action  produced.    Thus  the  depth  of  pure  chlorine  gas  at  0°  C.  and  076  m.  pressure, 


through  which  the  light  of  a  coal-gas  flame  must  pass  in  order  to  be  reduced  to  <^ 
is  found  to  be  173*8  tarn, :  hence,  since  the  quantity  of  light  absorbed  varies  as  tnc 


o> 


density,  the  depth  of  chlorine  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  air  or  other  non-absorb- 
ing and  chemioiUy  inactive  gas  required  to  produce  an  extinction  of  -^  would  be  346'6 
mm.  But  when  the  sensitive  mixtun  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  is 
used,  the  depth  of  the  mixtun  to%hich  the  light  must  penetrate  in  order  to  be  r^uoed 
to  ^  is  found  only  to  be  234  mm.  Hence  Bunsen  and  Boscoe  conclude  that  liffht  is 
in  this  ease  absorbed  in  daijiff  chemical  work, 

Ught  from  other  sources  gives  results  similar  in  character,  although  diffennt  in 
amount.  Difihse  light  of  morning  reflected  from  the  zenith  of  a  cloudless  sky  is  reduced 
to  <j^  by  passing  through  45*6  mm.  of  chlorine,  and  through  73*5  mm.  of  the  sensitive  mix- 
tun ;  diffbse  light  is  nduced  to  ^  by  passing  through  19*7  mm.  of  chlorine,  and  through 
57*4  mm.  of  the  sensitive  mixtun.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  chemical  rays  of  diffuse 
morning  light  an  absorbed  by  chlorine  much  mon  quickly  than  those  of  lamp-light ; 
and  those  of  evening  light  with  still  gnater  &cility.  From  this  we  may  conclude  that 
the  chemical  rays  nfle^ed  at  different  times  and  hours,  possess,  not  only  quantitative, 
but  also  qualitAtive  diffennces^  similar  to  the  various  coloured  rays  of  the  visible  spec- 
trum. Photographers  an  well  awan  of  this  qualitative  diffennce  in  tlie  light,  as  they 
know  that  the  amount  of  light  photometrically  estimated  gives  no  measun  o£  its  photo- 
chemical activity ;  they  pnfer  a  less  intense  morning  li^t  to  a  bright  evening  light 
for  taking  pictures. 

Photographic  Dransparency,  or  Diaetinie  Power  of  different  Media, — It  has  alnady 
been  mentioned  (p.  632),  that  the  chemical  rays  of  the  spectrum  an  absorbed  in  various 
degrees  by  different  media.  On  this  subject,  some  important  experiments  have  lately  been 
made  by  Professor  W.  A.  Miller  (Phil.  Trans.  1863,  p.  1 ;  Chem.  8oc  J.  xvii.  59). 
The  mode  of  observation  consisted  in  nfracting  the  rays  which  had  traversed  a  trans- 
parent medium,  through  a  prism  and  lens  of  quartz,  and  nceiving  them  on  a  surface 
of  collodion  coated  with  iodide  of  silver  (p.  693),  whereby  a  permanent  image  of  the 
chemical  spectrum  was  obtained.  The  light  employed  was  the  electric  light  (obtained 
from  an  induction-coil  between  two  metaJlio  wires,  generally  of  fine  silver),  which  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  chemical  rays,  yielding  a  chemiou  spectrum  equal  to  four  or  five 
times  the  length  of  the  visible  spectrum.  The  following  an  among  the  most  important 
results  obtained : 

1.  Colourless  solids  which  an  equally  transpannt  to  the  visible  rays,  vary  greatly 
in  permeability  to  the  chemical  rays. — 2.  Bodies  which  an  photographicallly  transpa- 
nnt in  the  sohd  form,  pnserve  their  transpanncy  in  the  liouid  and  gaseous  states. — 
3.  Colourless  transpannt  solids  which  absorb  the  chemical  rays,  preserve  their 
absorptive  action  in  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states. — 4.  Pun  water  is  photographically 
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Liqmidt,  075  in. 

Ga$n  and  Vapomn* 

74 

Water 

74 

Oxygen 

74 

74 

Alcohol     . 

63 

Nitrogen    • 

74 

74 

Dutch  liquid 

36 

Hydrogen  . 

74 

65 

Chloroform 

26 

Carbonic  anhydride     . 

74 

63 

Benzene     • 

21 

Ethylene    • 

66 

63 

Methylic  alcohol 

20 

Hydrodoloric  acid 

63 

62 

Amylic  alcohol  . 

20 

65 

62 

Oxalic  ether 

19 

Coal-gas     . 

37 

62 

Glycerin    . 
Ether 

18 

Benzene  vapour  . 
Hydrobromic  acid 

35 

48 

16 

23 

20 

Acetic  add 

46 

Hydriodicacid   . 

15 

18 

Oil  of  turpentine 

8 

Sulphurous  anhydride . 

14 

16 

Sulphide  of  carbon     . 

6 

Sulphydric  acid  . 

14 

16 

Trichloride  of  arsenic . 

6 

Air,  0*1  in.  pressure    • 

74 

transparent^  bo  that  many  compounds  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form 
suffiaenUy  transparent  for  such  eoEperiments,  may  be  subjected  to  trial  in  aqueous 
solution. 

The  foUowiog  tables  exhibit  the  photographic  transparency  of  a  few  of  the  yarious 
solids,  liquids^  gases,  and  vapours  subjected  to  experiment : — 

Fhotoobafhio  Tbaitspaabnot  OB  DiACTZXnC  POWBR  OF 

Boek-crystal 
Ice      .        •        .        • 
Fluor-spar  . 
Topaz 

Rock-salt    • 
Iceland  spar 
Sulphate  of  magnesium 
Borax         •        •        • 
Diamond     • 
Bromide  of  potassium  . 
Thin  glass  (0-009  in.)  . 
Iodide  of  potassium     . 
IGca (0007  in.)  . 
Nitrate  of  potassium    • 

The  photographic  image  obtained  upon  the  collodion  plate  commenced  in  each  case 
at  the  same  point  of  the  spectrum,  corresponding  with  a  spot  a  little  more  refiningible 
than  the  line  G.  Calling  the  line  H  100,  and  numbering  backwards  for  the  less 
refrangible  rays,  the  line  B  beins  at  84,  the  commencement  of  the  photograph  in  each 
case  is  at  96*5,  and  the  extreme  Umit  of  the  most  refrangible  rays  at  170*5. 

When  absorption  occurs,  it  is  almost  always  exerted  upon  the  most  refrangible  rays ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  coloured  gases  and  Tupours,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
tite  absorption  differs  from  the  general  rule,  and  is  bv  no  means  propOTtional  to  the 
depth  of  colour.  A  column  of  en  lor  in  e,  with  its  yellowish-green  colour,  cuts  off  the 
rays  of  the  less  refrangible  extremity  through  fully  two-thills  of  the  spectrum ;  the 
red  vapour  of  bromine  cuts  off  about  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  the 
absorbent  action  being  limited  to  the  less  refrangible  extremity,  whilst  the  deep  violet 
vapours  of  iodine  allow  the  less  refrangible  rays  to  pass  freely  for  the  first  fourth  of 
the  spectrum ;  then  a  considerable  absorption  occurs,  and  afterwards  a  feeble  renewal 
of  the  photographic  action  is  exhibited  towards  the  more  refrimgible  end. 

Among  the  various  compounds  submitted  to  examination,  the  fluorides  were 
found  to  be  chemically  the  most  transparent;  then  follow  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals;  the  bromides  are  less  diaetinic, 
and  the  iodides  show  a  striking  diminution  in  this  respect  The  group  most  remark- 
able for  its  absorptive  power  is  that  of  the  nitrates.  Nitric  acid,  whether  simply 
dissolved  in  water  or  combined  with  bases,  has  a  specific  power  in  arresting  the 
chemical  rays;  the  less  refrangible  portion  it  transmits  freely,  but  intercepts  the 
spectrum  abruptly  at  the  same  points,  whatever  salt  be  employed,  provided  the  base 
bd  diaetinic    The  chlorates  are  remarkably  diaetinic 

G-lass,  even  in  very  thin  layers,  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  more  refWmgible  chemical 
rays.  Hence  it  might  appear  that  lenses  of  quartz,  or  of  water  endosed  in  quartz, 
would  be  far  superior  to  those  of  glass  for  the  use  of  the  photographer.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case ;  for  glass  is  veiy  transparent  to  the  less  refrangible  portion  of  the 
chemical  rays,  extendi^  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum  to  a  distance  as 
much  beyond  the  line  H  as  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  below  it ;  and  these  rays  are 
precisely  the  most  abundant  and  powerful  chemical  rays  in  the  solar  spectrum,  which 
contains  but  few  rays  of  refrangibOity  much  beyond  this  point;  whereas  in  the  elec- 
tric arc^  these  highly  refrangible  rays  predominate. 

JHactinie  baseSt  united  with  diaetinic  adds^  usually  fbmish  diaetinic  salts ;  but  such 
a  result  is  not  uniform :  none  of  the  silicates  are  as  diaetinic  as  silica  itself  in  the 
form  of  rock-crystal  Again,  hydrogen  is  eminently  diaetinic;  and  iodine- vapour, 
notwithstanding  its  deep  violet  colour,  is  also  largely  diaetinic^  but  hydriodic  acid 
gas  is  greatly  inferior  to  either  of  them. 

Chmpoundgf  as  such,  do  not  appear  to  act  more  energetically  as  absorbents  than 
simple  bodies. 

Stokes  (PhiL  Trans.  1862,  p.  606\  bv  receiving  the  invisible  rays  upon  a  fluorescent 
screen,  finds  that  the  vegetable  alkaloids  and  the  gluoosides  are,  almost  without 
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exception,  intensely  opaqne  for  a  portion  of  the  inTisible  rays,  absorbing  them  with  an 
energy  comparable,  for  the  most  part,  to  that  with  which  colouring  matters,  such  as 
indigo  or  madder,  absorb  the  visible  rays.  The  mode  of  absorption  is  also  generally 
higUy  characteristic  of  each  compoond,  and  frequently  Teir  di£ferent  in  the  same 
body,  according  as  it  is  examined  in  an  acid  or  an  alkaline  solution. 

The  quality  of  the  rays  rejUcted  from  polished  surfaces  varies  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  predicted  from  the  deoree  of  luminosity  of  the  surface.  Gold  and  lead, 
though  not  the  most  brilliant  of  the  metals,  reflect  the  chemical  rays  more  uniformly 
than  the  brilliant  white  surfaces  of  silver  and  speculum-metal.  (Miller's  Elemenis 
of  Chemistry^  3rd  ed.  voL  ii,  p.  899.) 

Ikiflnenoe  of  Tdght  npon  Vlaiits* 

The  important  effects  produced  by  sun-light  on  living  plants  has  already  been 
noticed.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  for  the  puipose  of  determining  the  action 
which  the  different  portions  of  solar  light  effect  upon  plants  during  various  stages  of 
their  fi^wth.  The  subject  is  an  extremely  complicated  one,  and  the  results  of  various 
experimenters  differ  widely.  Thus,  for  instance,  whilst  Payen  concludes  that  the  violet 
rays  are  those  which  especially  determine  the  growth  of  the  plant,  Daubeny  and 
Draper  state,  as  the  result  of  their  experiments,  that  the  yellow,  or  most  luminous  rays, 
are  those  which  act  most  powerfully  in  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 
Mr.  Sobert  Hunt*  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  investigations  on  this 
subject : 

1.  The  luminous  rays  prevent  the  termination  of  seeds. 

2.  The  chemically  active  rays  qui($en  germination. 

3.  Light  acts  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  add  by  the  growing  plant. 

4.  The  luminous  and  chemical  rays  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  t£e  colouring 
matter  of  leaves. 

5.  The  luminous  and  chemical  rays,  independent  of  the  calorific  rays,  prevent  the 
development  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  plants. 

6.  The  heat-radiations  corresponding  with  the  extreme  red  rays  of  the  spectrum 
facilitate  the  flowering  of  plants  and  the  perfecting  of  their  reproductive  organs. 

VbotogTaptay. 

The  first  well-authenticated  attempts  to  produce  pictures  by  means  of  the  chemical 
action  of  sun-light  were  made  by  Thomas  Wedgwood  and  Sir  H.  Davy  in 
the  year  1802 ;  f  but  it  would  appear  probable  from  recent  investigations  that  Boul- 
ton  and  Watt  actually  obtained  sun-pictures  at  the  Soho  Works  so  early  as  the 
Year  1799.  No  written  statement  of  the  method  employed  in  their  experiments  has, 
however,  as  yet  been  found,  and  we  must  therefore  still  give  to  the  former  experimenters 
the  credit  of  having  first  described  a  mode  of  obtaining  pictures  by  the  means  of  sun- 
light. The  nvethod  adopted  by  Wedgwood  was  that  of  moistening  white  paper  or 
leather  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  By  this  means  he  copied  leaves  and  paintings 
on  glass,  and  took  profiles,  and  Davy  even  succeeded  in  obtaming  pictures  of  objects 
seen  in  the  solar  microscope ;  but  neither  of  these  chemists  was  able  to  prevent  the 
unshaded  portions  of  the  picture  from  being  coloured  by  exposure  to  diflused  lights  In 
the  year  1814  M  Ni^pce  examined  the  action  of  light  on  certain  resinous  substances 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  an  unalterable  image  in  the  camera.  In  this  he  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent,  inasmuch  as  the  light  rendered  the  resin  insoluble  in  the  usual  sol- 
vents, so  that,  by  the  subsequent  action  of  an  acid  on  the  exposed  metallic  plate,  those 
parts  upon  which  the  light  had  not  fallen  were  etched.  In  1827  M.  Niipce  communicated 
an  account  of  his  experiments  to  the  Boyal  Society,  and  in  the  same  year  he  informed 
M.  D  a  guerre,  who  had  been  previously  but  unsuccessfully  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit, 
of  the  particulars  of  his  process.  The  two  investigators  continued  their  researches  in 
common,  proposing  many  different  modes  of  producin^the  "  Heliographic  pictures,"  as 
they  were  termed,  without  great  success,  until  the  death  of  Ni^pce  in  1833.  Daguerre, 
continuing  his  experiments  after  this  event  with  the  son  of  Ni^poe,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover,  in  1839,  the  method  which  bears  his  name,  and  to  obtain  a  prize 
and  pension  offered  by  the  French  government  for  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  per- 
manently fixing  the  image  formed  in  the  camem.  The  process  of  Daguerre  consisted 
essentiaily  in  ulowing  the  vapour  of  iodine  to  act  upon  a  plate  of  polished  silver,  which 
thus  becomes  coated  witb  a  thin  film  of  iodide  of  silver ;  the  plate  prepared  in  this  way 

•  See  Report  by  Robert  Hun  t  *<  On  the  present  itate  qfour  knowUdgt  <tf  the  Chemieal  AoHam  qftke 
&>lar  Badiatitm^*^ Br\t.  Asaoc  ReporU  for  1850. 
t  Jouraal  or  Rojral  IntUtutlou,  June  180S. 
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was  next  exposed  to  light  in  the  camera,  so  arranged  that  the  image  of  the  object  to  be 
copied  fell  upon  the  iodised  surface,  which  thereby  undergoes  a  change,  not  howcTer 
Tisible  on  withdrawing  the  plate  from  the  camera.  In  order  to  deyelop  the  latent 
image,  the  plate  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  mercury,  which  produces 
different  e£rects  on  Taiious  parts  of  the  plate,  according  as  the  iodide  has  been  more  or 
less  altered  by  the  action  of  the  light.  The  undeoomposed  iodide  was  then  dissolved 
by  placing  the  plate  in  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  and  the  picture  was 
thereby  permanently  fixed.  Since  ]>aguerre*s  time,  this  process  has  undergone  con- 
siderable improvements;  amongst  these,  we  may  mention  the  exposure  of  the  plate  to 
the  vapour  of  bromine,  by  whi(£  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  is  greatly  increased,  and 
the  reduction  of  metallic  gold  upon  the  surface  of  the  film  during  the  process  of  fixing, 
by  which  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  picture  are  rendered  more  effective.  For  the  details 
of  the  process,  as  now  practised,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  photographic  text-books. 

The  nature  of  the  invisible  chemical  change  effected  by  the  light  on  the  iodo- 
bromide  of  silver  is  not  understood,  but  it  is  evidently  analogous  to  the  change 
produced  by  the  light  on  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  before  combination 
ensues,  which  has  been  termed  photochemical  induction,  the  film  being  so  modified  as 
to  render  it  susceptible  of  decomposition  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  vapour  of 
mercury.  The  amalgam  thus  produced  varies  in  thickness  according  to  the  in- 
tensity and  duration  of  the  action  of  the  light,  and  different  shades  are  therefore  seen, 
when  the  picture  is  viewed  by  refiected  lights  corresponding  to  the  lights  and  shades  of 
the  real  object. 

The  subject  of  the  production  of  sun-pictures  on  paper  attracted  but  little  attention 
from  the  time  of  Wedgwood  until  the  prear  1839,  when  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  published 
his  plan  of  "  photogenic  drawing."  This  consisted  in  exposing  in  the  camera  a  paper 
soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and  afterwards  w^ed  over  with  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  image  thus  obtained  was  a  negative  one,  the  light 
being  dark  and  the  shadows  lights  and  the  pictures  were  fixed  by  immersion  in  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  process.  In  1841  Fox  Talbot  patented 
the  beautiful  process  known  as  the  "  Talbot^pe  or  Calotype  process,"  in  which  the 
paper  is  coated  with  iodide  of  silver  by  dipping  it  first  in  nitrate  of  silver,  then  in 
lomde  of  potassium.  Paper  thus  prepared  is  not  sensitive  per  se  to  the  action  of  light, 
but  may  be  rendered  so  by  washing  it  over  with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
gallic  or  acetic  acid.  If  it  be  exposed  to  the  camera  for  two  or  three  minutes,  it  does 
not  receive  a  visible  image  (unless  the  light  has  been  very  strong);  but  still  the  com- 
pound has  undergone  a  certain  change  by  the  infiuence  of  the  light]:  for,  on  subse- 
quently washing  it  over  with  the  mixture  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  and  gallic  acid, 
and  gently  warming  it^  a  negative  image  comes  out  on  it  with  great  distinctness. 
This  image  ib  fixed  by  washing  the  paper  with  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  which  removes 
the  whole  of  the  iodide  of  silver  not  acted  upon  by  tne  light,  and  thus  protects  the 
picture  from  further  change  by  exposure  to  light.  The  negative  picture  thus  obtained 
IS  rendered  transparent  bv  placing  it  between  two  sheets  of  blotting-paper  saturated 
with  white  wax,  and  passing  a  moderately  heated  smoothing-iron  over  the  whole.  It 
may  then  be  used  for  printine  pontitfe  pictures^  by  laying  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared 
with  chloride  or  iodide  of  silver,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun. 

A  most  important  step  in  the  progpress  of  photography  is  the  substitution,  by  Mr. 
Archer,  of  a^transparent  film  of  iodised  collodion  spread  upon  glass  for  the  iodised 
paper  used  in  Talbot's  process,  to  receive  the  negative  image  in  the  camera. 
The  process  is  thus  rendered  so  much  more  certain  and  rapid,  and  tJie  positive  pic- 
tures obtained  by  transferring  the  negative  by  printing  on  paper  are  found  to  be  so 
much  sharper  in  outline,  than  when  the  transference  occurs  through  paper,  as  in  the 
Talbotype  process,  that  this  method  is  now  universally  employed.  In  this  process,  as 
in  that  of  the  Calotype,  the  image  produced  in  the  camera  is  a  latent  one,  and  requires 
development  with  substances  such  as  pyrogallic  acid,  or  protosulphate  of  iron,  which, 
having  a  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen,  induces,  in  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  re- 
duction of  the  chloride  or  iodide  to  the  metallic  state.  For  a  description  of  the  best 
^paratus  and  latest  processes  used  in  the  Collodion  method,  the  reader  may  consult 
Hardwieh's  "  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry." 


Chemical  Action  of  the  Rays  of  the  Solar  Spectrum ; "  and,  foimded  upon  these  different 
actions,  a  number  of  methods  of  producing  pictures  have  been  described,  all  of  which  are 
of  secondary  interest  For  a  Am  description  of  these  methods,  we  may  refer  the  reader 
to  Hunf  s  *'  Besearches  on  Light" 
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Nature  of  tie  Chendcal  Ckanae  effected  by  LigU  on  SUver  flufite.— Atthooi^  the  esaet 
chfemieal  deoompontion  efliNsted  by  l^t  on  the  ehloridfl^  bromide^  and  iodSle  of  sQTer 
has  Um^  been  a  snbject  of  ezperime^al  discaasioo,  stfll  much  remains  to  be  leant 
oonoeming  the  composition  of  the  photogiaphie  image.  The  general  lesiilt  of  inTestiga- 
tions  upon  this  subject  may  be  stated  to  be  that^  in  the  first  place,  a  sub-salt  of  silver 
of  a  grey  or  violet  colour  is  formed,  whilst  by  a  further  action  of  the  light  the  silver  is 
probably  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  It  appears,  however,*  most  difficult  to  prepare 
the  sub-salts  of  silver  in  a  pure  state,  either  by  the  action  of  light,  or  by  other  ^emical 
methods,  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  such  a  salt  in  the  violet-coloured  chloride 
depending  upon  the  well-known  fact  that  this  substance  is  unacted  upon  by  nitric 
acid,  but  decomposed  by  ammonia  into  chloride  and  metaL  The  recent  experiments  of 
Vo  gel  (Poeg.  Ann.  czvi.  497)  confirm  this  result,  as  he  shows  that  when  pure  and  dry 
chloride  andbromide  of  silver  are  insolated,  chlorine  and  bromine  are  liberated,  and 
a  substance  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  in  each  case^  produced :  he  was  unable  to  detect 
free  iodine  when  pure  iodide  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light,  and  hence  he  concludes  that 
this  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  light.  Vogd  has  likewise  observed  that  the  results 
obtained  when  the  above-mentioned  salts  are  prepared  with  an  excess  of  silver-sail; 
instead  of  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  are  somewhat  difierent :  thus,  whilst  the  iodide 
prepared  with  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  shows  no  change  of  colour,  that  prepared 
witn  excess  of  silver  becomes  decidedly  grey  on  exposure  to  light. 

A  singular  effect  produced  by  the  rS  rays  upon  a  blackened  silvered  paper  was 
observed  long  ago  by  Ritter,  and  confirmed  byHerscheL  If  prepared  paper  soaked  in 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  be  bladcened  by  exposure  to  light,  and  then  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  solar  spectrum,  those  portions  upon  which  the  violet  rays  fall  become 
darker,  whilst  those  exposed  to  the  rod  rays  become  lighter,  and  assume  a  brick-red 
colour ;  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  least  refiningiUe  lavs  exert  opposite  actions 
upon  the  sensitive  silver-salts.  Claudethas  also  shown  (Phfl.  Trans.  1847)  that  ex- 
posure to  the  red  rays  neutralises  the  effect  previously  produced  on  a  sensitised 
daguerreotype  plate  by  white  light 

We  are  as  yet  quite  unacquainted  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  change  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  light.  Thus,  we  do  not  know  whether,  in  the  bl^ening  of 
chloride  of  silver,  the  light  used  up  in  the  decomposition  is  equivalent  to  the  woi^ 
done,  as  in  the  case  of  the  decomposition  of  water  bv  the  galvanic  current  where  the 
force  needed  to  separate  the  molecules  of  oxygen  ana  hydrogen  is  as  large  as  that 
evolved  by  the  combinations  of  the  gases ;  or,  whether  the  chemical  actions  of  light  re- 
semble that  sudden  splitting  up  which  occurs  in  certain  compounds  (the  chloride 
of  nitrogen,  for  example)  where  they  are  placed  in  circumstances  under  which  they 
can  no  longer  exist,  and  where  the  force  establishing  the  change  beats  no  equivalent  rela- 
tion to  the  forces  developed  in  the  resulting  decomposition. 

Chrom  o-p  ho  tog  rap  hy. — ^Many^attempts  have  been  made  to  reproduce  in  the  photo- 
graph the  colours  of  nataral  bodies ;  and  although  these  attempts  have  not  succeeded 
to  tne  full  extent  of  fixing  the  coloured  picture,  yet  a  certain  degree  of  progress  in  the 
production  of  tinted  images  has  been  made.  Thus,  for  instance,  Becquerel  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlii.  8t)  has  described  a  method  by  which  a  coloured  image  of  the  solar 
spectrum  can  be  prepared,  as  well  as  representations  of  the  coloured  rings  formed  in 
crystals  b;jr  polarised  fight  In  order  to  obtain  these  coloured  images,  a  poHshed  plate 
of  silver  is  immersed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  film  of  sub-chloride  formed 
upon  the  silver  by  allowing  the  plate  to  form  the  positive  electrode  of  a  Bunsen's  bat- 
tery. The  plate  thus  prepared  becomes  variously  tinted  when  exposed  to  the  solar 
spectrum,  some  of  the  rays  being  reproduced  with  their  distinctive  colours,  whilst 
others  either  produce  no  effect  or  give  rise  to  tints  differing  from  their  own.  Other 
experimenters,  especially  Ni&pce  de  St  Victor  and  Campbell,  have  obtained 
somewhat  analogous  results ;  but^  as  yet,  the  coloured  images  produced  by  these  and 
similar  processes  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  render  them  permanent 

Photographic  Engratjing^  Lithography^  and  Galvanography. — The 
original  photographic  [process  proposed  in  1827  by  Ni&pce  has  been  lately  modified 
by  M.  Niipcede  St  Victor,  for  the  production  of  photographic  engraving  on  steeL 
A  plate  of  steel  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  prepared  bitumen,  and  being  placed  under  an 
ordinary  positive  photograph,  is  exposed  to  light;  on  treating  the  bitumen  with  naphtha 
and  benzol,  those  portions  which  nave  not  been  insolated  dissolve,  leaving  the  steel 
plate  exposed  for  the  subsequent  action  of  acid.  The  plate  thus  prepared  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  usual  processes  employed  in  aqua-tint  engraving.  A  somewhat  similar 
process  was  patented  by  Hr.  Fox  Talbot,  in  1858,  for  et^ing  by  chemical  means 
a  positive  photograph  on  a  copper  plate.     This  method  has  recently  been  modified 

•  Soe  Report  on  the  Nature  of  the  Pfaotographio  Image,  Brit.  Assoc.  Reports,  1859^  p.  106. 
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and  applied  independently  bySirELJames  and  Mr.  Osborne  of  Melbourne,  to  the 
production  of  lithographs  and  sincographs  from  photographa  Mr.  Osborne's  process 
consists  in  coating  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  solution  of  acid  chiomate  of  potassium  in 
gelatin,  and  e3[po6uig  the  prepared  paper  to  light  by  placing  a  negative  photograph 
over  it.  After  a  few  minutes'  exposure,  the  paper  is  placed  m  water ;  the  unchanged 
portions  are  then  easily  washed  away,  and  those  parts  which  have  been  acted  upon  by  the 
light  remain.  This  picture  is  then  coated  with  lithographic  ink,  and  transferred  to  the 
lithographic  stone  by  pressure ;  the  prints,  obtained  by  transfer  in  the  usual  way,  are 
remarkably  sharp  and  delicate. 

A  process  of  photogalvanography,  founded  on  the  decomposition  of  gelatin  and 
acid  chromate  of  potassium,  has  likewise  been  proposed.  The  action  of  light  on  this 
mixture  produces  a  change  in  the  gelatin,  rendered  evident  on  immersing  the  plate  in 
water,  by  a  difference  of  level  of  me  various  parts.  A  mould  of  this  raised  picture  is 
then  taken  in  gutta  percha,  and  a  copper  plate  is  made  from  the  gutta-percha  mould 
by  the  electrotype  process  ,*  this  plate  is  again  copied  by  electrolysis,  and  from  this 
second  oop^r  plate-  the  prints  are  struck  off  This  process  gives  the  means  of 
making  an  infinite  number  of  multiplications  of  the  same  subject^  but  the  impressions 
obtained  are  not  yezy  distinct.  H.  E.  B. 


Syn.  with  Cbllttlosx  (i  818). 

See  Coal  (I  1032)  and  Fuel  (ii.  721). 

rOXV.  C^H^NO". — A  brown  substance  obtained  by  Beichel  lUeber 
Chinarinde  und  deren  chemiache  BestandthnU,  Leipzig,  1856)  from  old  Huanoco  cin- 
chona-bark, and  further  examined  by  Hesse  (Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  cix.  341).  It  is  very 
soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates ;  the  solution  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  at 
common  temperatures.  The  brown  substance,  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  gives  off 
ammonia ;  and  the  substance  then  remaining  in  solution  appears  to  have  the  composi- 
tion C^H^O',  ajgreeing  with  quinova-red  and  phloba^hene,  and  resembling  a  substance 
obtained  by  Beichel  £^m  red  cinchona-bark.  Hesse  u  of  opinion  that  a  brown  humus- 
like substance,  having  also  the  composition  CH^C,  and  essentially  different  from 
Schwartz's  cinchona-Kd  (i  969),  is  deposited  in  the  barks  of  cinchona  and  other  allied 
species. 

KXCHVOVB  or  XT&XTB.  These  names  were  applied  to  a  volatile  liquid  of  vari- 
able composition,  and  boiling  at  about  60^,  obtained  from  crude  wood-spirit  by  treatment 
with  chloride  of  caldum,  and  subsequent  rectification.  Yolckel  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiii. 
272,  557)  assigned  to  it  the  composition  G*H'H)';  but  the  analyses  made  of  it  by  other 
chemists,  viz.  Wei dem an n  and  Schweizer,Liebig,Kane,  andL.  G-melin,  exhibit 
great  discrepancies  (the  percentage  of  carbon  differing  by  about  10  per  cent.),  and  Dancer 
(Chem.  Soc  J.  xvii.  222),  by  a  more  carefiil  investigation  of  crude  wood-spirit,  has 
shown  that  it  is  a  mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of  methylic  alcohol,  acetone,  acetate 

of  methyl,  and  dimethyl-acetal,  C^H*»0*  —    ^OH"^*^**  *'^^  *^^  *^®  supposed  lignone 

or  :^lite  has  no  existence.    (See  Mbthtl-acbtal  and  Mrthtl-alcohol.) 

See  LiousTBuu. 

A  mineral  having  the  angles  and  character  of  sphene  (Dufrenoy), 
found  in  a  talcoee  rock  in  the  Apennines. 

See  the  next  article. 


Privet — The  ripe  berries  of  this  plant  contain, 
according  to  Nickl&s  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxv.  328),  a  crimson  colouring  matter,  ligulin, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  either  pure  or  etherised,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  does 
not  contain  nitrogen,  is  not  decomposed  by  48  hours'  boiling  with  pure  water,  is  coloured 
green  by  alkalis  (Nickl^  recommends  this  reaction  for  detectmg  acid  carbonate  of 
calcium  in  water),  and  reddened  again  by  adds.  It  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 
The  leaves  of  privet  yield,  according  to  Pol  ex  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  xvil  75),  a 

Jrellow,  hygroscopic,  bitter  extract,  callml  ligustrin,  insoluble  in  etner  and  in  abso- 
ute  alcohoX  but  soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  alcohol,  forming;  solutions  which  do  not 
give  distinct  reactions  with  any  metallic  salts.  Strong  sulphunc  acid  gives,  with  ligus- 
trin, a  deep  indi£n>-blue  colour,  changing  on  dilution  to  a  cornflower-blue  or  violet. 

The  leaves  and  bark  of  privet  contain  mannite.  (Poles,  loc  cit  Kromayer, 
ibid,  d  281.) 

XiXlAXTa.  A  silicate  of  iron  from  Przibram  in  Bohemia,  having  the  appearance 
of  ^^reen  earth  or  glauconite,  and  probably  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  iron 
pyntes.  It  is  a  duU,  amorphous,  earthv  substance  of  bladdsh-green  colour,  aud  in  fine 
powder,  appearing  translucent  with  leek-green  colour  under  the  microscope.    Hardness 
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»  alxmt  2.  Specific  gravity  »  8*043.  A  specimen,  as  pore  as  could  be  obtained  (it  is 
often  mixed  witb  iron  pyrites  and  ferric  hydrate),  gave,  by  analysisi  82*48  silica,  5 1  '62  iron 
and  oxygen,  and  10*20  water  (  —94*20,  including  1*96  carbonate  of  caldnm,  and  0*63  iron 
pyrites),  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  (2FeH).3SiO«.HK)).2(Fe«)'"HO». 

ZiXBCACZXr.  A  substance  obtained  WBraconnot  (Ann.  Gh.  Phys.  [3]  x.  319) 
horn,  the  garden-snail  (Limax  Offrestis),  When  dry  it  forms  a  white  earthy  mass,  easily 
crumbled  between  the  fingers.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  soluble  in  boiling  ^cohol,  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  and  easily  in  alka- 
line liquors.  The  solution  in  cold  water  is  precipitated  by  tannic  add,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, neutral  lead-acetate,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  the  acetates  of  copper  and  manganese, 
but  not  by  oxalate  of  ammonium.  By  diy  distillation  it  yields  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium, and  leaves  charcoal  with  a  small  quantity  of  alkaline  ash. 

UCBKAZ.  According  to  A.  Vogel  and  C.  Beisohauer  ^.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  ix.  179), 
many  coloured  snails  of  the  genus  Limax  contain  a  colouring  matter  which  appears 
violet  in  dilute  acid  solution,  brown  or  black  in  more  concentrated  solution.  It  is 
obtained  by  macerating  the  animals,  fireed  from  their  viscera,  with  dilute  nitric  add, 
and  precipitating  the  solution  with  ammonia.  The  brown  or  black  iridescent  predpi- 
tate  IS  insoluble  m  water  and  in  aloohoL  The  nitric  add  solution  gradually  assumes 
a  crimson  colour,  then  becomes  colourless.  The  colouring  matter,  when  ignited,  leaves 
a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  caldum. 

Syn.  with  Chbtsolitb  (i.  968). 
Oxide  of  (»ldum  (see  Calciux,  i.  718). 

OBZiOBIBB  or.     See  Chlobimb  (i.  904,  908)  and  HypocHLORrrBS 
(iii.  237). 

UCMB,  OZ&  or.  C**H>*.— The  volatile  oU  of  atrus  Limetia,  obtamed  by  distil- 
ling the  torn  and  pressed  rinds  with  water  (L  1003). 

&IiaB-r&0^irBft9  OXli  or.  A  volatile  oil,  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  TUia 
ettropaOf  by  distillation  with  water  (B  rose  at,  J.  Pharm.  vi  396),  or  by  exhaustion 
with  ether  in  a  percolator.  The  amount  does  not  exceed  0*1  per  cent.  It  is  lighter 
than  water,  very  volatile,  and  has  a  strong  odour  of  lime-fiowers.    (Gul  xiv.  378.) 

lAttBSTOn.  The  generic  name  of  all  rocks  having  carbonate  of  calcium  for 
their  principal  constituent.  The  prindpal  accessory  constituents  are  as  follows: — 
1.  Silica  and  alumina.  The  former  occurs  in  crystalline  limestones,  sometimes  as 
ciystalline  quartz ;  in  compact  limestones,  sometimes  as  sand  in  small  quantity ;  most 
frequently  combined  with  alumina,  in  the  form  of  day.  Nearly  all  limestones  contain 
small  quantities  of  day,  and  in  some  the  quantity  amounts  to  several  units  per  cent, 
the  limestone  then  passing  into  marL  limestones  also  occur  containing  silicate  of 
caldum,  as  at  Qjellebak  in  South  Norway. — 2.  Iron :  sometimes  as  ferric  oxide,  some- 
times as  ferrous  carbonate ;  ^nerally  only  in  small  quantities  and  traces. — 3.  Manga- 
nese :  either  as  manganic  oxide  or  as  manganous  cariK)nate.  In  still  smaller  quantity 
than  the  iron,  and  often  absent  altogether. — 4.  Ma^nesi%  as  carbonate:  a  very  frequent 
accessory  constituent  of  limestones,  but  in  true  bmestones  not  exceeding  0*5  to  1*0 
per  cent  When  the  proportion  is  larger,  the  limestone  passes  into  dolomitic  lime- 
stone and  dolomite. — 5.  Phosphoric  acid :  appears  to  occur  only  occasionally,  and  in 
reiy  inconsiderable  (quantity,  no  limestone  havine  yet  been  found  to  contain  more 
than  0*2  per  cent,  of  it. — 6.  Alkalis,  namely  potasn  and  soda,  have  been  found  in  a 
considerable  number  of  limestones  by  Schramm  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlviL  440)  and 
Feb  ling  {ibid.  446).  Schramm  found  fr»m  0*1  to  0'3  per  cent  alkali,  for  the  most 
part  as  carbonate,  in  smaller  quantity  as  chloride.  Fehling  obtained  from  aluminous 
limestones  about  8  per  cent,  alkaline  carbonate.  According  to  Schramm,  soda  always 
occurs  in  larger  quantity  than  potash,  about  in  the  ratio  of  2  at.  soda  to  1  at.  potash. — 
7,  Oiganic  (bituminous)  matter,  probably  in  all  limestones,  excepting  a  few  crystal- 
line ones ;  sometimes  in  mere  traces,  sometimes  in  mpre  considerable  quantities.  In 
anthraconite,  stinkstone,  and  bituminous  limestone,  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is 
▼ery  conspicuous. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  sub-species  and  varieties  of  limestone  is  taken 
from  Ure^s  Dictumary  of  Chemistry,  and  originally  from  JamesorCs  Mineralogy: 

1.  Foliated  limestone;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds — calcspar^  SLua  foliated 
granular  limestone.  The  first  will  be  found  in  its  alphabetical  place  in  this  Dictionary. 

Orantdar  foliated  limestone, — Colour  white,  of  various  shades,  sometimes  spotted; 
massive,  and  in  distinct  angulo-granular  concretions;  lustre  glistening,  between 
pearly  and  vitreous ;  fracture  foliat^ ;  translucent ;  hard  as  calcspar ;  brittle ;  specific 
gravity  (of  Carrara  marble)  2*717.  It  generally  phosphoresces  when  pounded,  or  when 
thrown  on  glowing  coals;  infusible ;  effervesces  with  acids.     It  is  a  pure  carbonate  of 
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calcium.  Occnrs  in  beds  in  gnmite,  gneiss,  &c.,  and  rarely  in  secondaiy  rocks;  it  is 
found  in  all  the  ff^t  ranges  of  primitiTe  rocks  in  Europe,  and  affords  the  finest  marbles. 
Parian  marble,  fentelic  marble,  the  Marmo  Greco,  the  white  marble  of  Luni,  of  Car- 
rara and  of  Mount  Hymettus,  the  translucent  white  marble  of  statuaries,  and  flexible 
white  marble,  are  the  chief  of  the  white  marbles  which  the  ancients  used  for  sculpture 
and  architecture.  The  red  antique  marble.  Rosso  antico  of  the  Italians,  and  Egyptian 
of  the  ancients ;  the  Verde  antico^  an  indeterminate  mixture  of  white  marble  ana  green 
serpentine ;  yellow  antique  marble ;  the  antique  Gipolin  marble,  marked  with  green- 
coloured  Eones,  caused  by  talc  or  chlorite ;  and  African  breccia  marble,  are  the  prin- 
cipal coloured  marbles  of  the  ancients.  Ilie  Scottish  marbles  are — ^the  red  and  white 
Tiree,  the  former  of  which  contains  hornblende,  sahlite,  rnica^  and  green  earth ;  the 
lona  marble,  harder  than  most  others,  consisting  of  limestone  and  tremolite,  or  occa- 
sionally a  dolomite ;  the  Skye  marble ;  the  Assynt  in  Sutherland,  introduced  into  com- 
merce by  Mr.  Joplui,  of  Gateshead :  it  is  white  and  grey,  of  various  shades.  The 
Glentilt  marble ;  the  Balachulish ;  the  Boyne ;  the  Blairgowrie ;  and  the  Glenavon. 
Hitherto,  but  few  marbles  of  granular  foliated  limestone  have  been  quarried  in  England. 
The  Mona  marble  is  not  unHke  Verde  antico.  The  black  marbles  of  Ireland,  now  so 
generally  used  by  architects,  are  lucullites.  The  Toreen,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
IS  a  fine  Tari^ted  sort ;  and  a  grey  marble,  beautifully  clouded  with  white,  has  been 
found  near  Kilcrump,  in  the  same  county.  At  Loughlougher,  in  Tipperary,  a  fine 
purple  marble  is  found.  The  county  of  Kerry  affords  seyeral  rariegated  marbles.  Of 
the  Continental  marbles,  a  copious  accoimt  is  given  by  Professor  Jameson,  Mineralogy , 
vol.  ii  p.  602. 

2.  Compact  limestone;  of  which  there  are  three  }drAB^co7nmon  compact  lime* 
stonSf  blue  Kesuvian  Umestone^  and  roestone, 

a.  Common  compact  limestone  has  usually  a  grey  colour,  with  coloured  delineations. 
Massire,  corroded,  and  in  various  extraneous  shapes ;  dall ;  fracture  fine  splintery ; 
translucent  on  the  edges;  softer  than  the  preceding  sub-species;  easily  frangible; 
streak  ^eyish-white ;  specific  gravity  2'6  to  2*7.  It  effervesces  with  acids,  and  burns 
into  qmcklime.  It  is  a  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  variable  and  generally  minute  pro- 
portions of  silica,  alumina,  iron,  magnesia,  and  manganese.  It  occurs  principally  in 
secondary  formations,  along  with  sandstone,  gypsum,  and  coal.  Many  animal  petri- 
factions, and  some  vegetable,  are  found  in  it.  It  is  rich  in  ores  of  lead  and  zinc,  the 
English  mines  of  the  former  metal  being  situated  in  limestone.  When  it  is  so  hard  as 
to  take  a  'polish,  it  is  worked  as  a  marble,  under  the  naiiie  of  shell,  or  lumaccella 
marble.  It  abounds  in  the  sandstone  and  coal  formations,  both  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  Ireland  it  is  a  very  abundant  mineral  in  all  the  districts  where  clay-slate 
and  red  sandstone  occur.  The  Florentine  marble,  or  ruin  marble^  is  a  compact  lime- 
stone.   Seen  at  a  distance,  slabs  of  this  stone  resemble  drawings  done  in  bistre. 

b.  Blue  Vesuvian  Limestone,  Colour  dark  bluish-grey,  partly  veined  with  white ; 
rolled  and  uneven  on  the  sur&ce ;  fracture  fine  earthy ;  opaque ;  streak  white ;  semi- 
hard in  a  low  degree ;  feels  heavy.  Its  constituents  are,  Ume  58,  carbonic  add  28*5, 
water  somewhat  ammoniacal  11,  magnesia  0*5,  oxide  of  iron  0*25,  carbon  0*25,  and 
silica  1*25  (Klaproth).  It  is  found  in  loose  masses  among  unaltered  ejected 
minerals,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius.  In  mosaic  work,  it  is  used  for  represent- 
ing the  sky. 

c.  Roestone,  Colours  brown  and  grey ;  massive,  and  in  distinct  concretions,  which 
are  round  granular ;  dull ;  opaque ;  fracture  of  the  mass  round  granular ;  approaching 
to  soft' ;  brittle ;  specific  gravity,  2*6  to  2*68.  It  dissolves  with  e&rvescence  in  acids.  It 
occurs  along  with  red  sandstone  and  lias  limestone.  In  England  this  rock  \b  called  Bath- 
stone,  Ketton-stone,  Portland-stone,  and  Oolite.  It  extends,  with  but  little  interruption, 
from  Somersetshire  to  the  banks  of  the  Humber  in  Lincolnshire.  It  is  used  in 
architecture,  but  is  porous,  and  apt  to  moulder  atray,  as  is  seen  in  the  omanwated  work 
of  the  chapel  of  Henry  YII. 

3.  Chalk,  already  described  (i.  845). 

4.  Agari c  mineral,  or  Kock-milk.  Colour  white;  in  crusts  or  tuberose  pieces ; 
dull ;  composed  of  fine  dusty  particles ;  soils  strongly;  feels  meagre ;  adheres  slightly  to 
the  tongue ;  light,  almost  supernatant.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  effer- 
vescence, being  a  pure  carbonate  of  calcium.  It  is  found  on  the  north  side  of  Oxford, 
between  the  Isis  and  the  Cherwell,  and  near  Chipping  Norton :  as  also  in  the  fissures 
of  limestone  caves  on  the  Continent.  It  is  formed  by  the  attrition  of  water  on  lime- 
stone rocks. 

5.  Fibrous  limestone,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds — satin-spar,  or  the  common 
fibrous ;  and  fibrous  calc-sinter.  SaHn-spar.  White  of  various  shades ;  massive,  and 
in  distinct  fibrous  concretions ;  lustre  gUstening  and  pearly ;  f^ragments  splintery ; 
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feehlj  tiWDfllneent ;  as  hard  aa  calcaieona  spar ;  eaaily  frangibU ;  specifle  gravity  2*7. 
Its  oonstitaeDts  are,  lime  60*8,  carbonic  acid,  47*6  ?  Stromejersays  it  contains  small 
quantities  of  gypeom.  It  ocears  in  thin  layers  in  clay-slate  at  Alston  Moor  in  Cum- 
berland ;  in  layers  and  veins  in  the  middle  district  of  Scotland,  as  in  Fifeshire.  It  is 
sometimes  cut  into  necklaces,  &c 

Fibrous  calc-sinier.  Used  as  marble;  the  ancients  formed  it  into  unguent  vases, 
the  alabasteT'box  of  Scripture.    See  GAi^-snfna  (L  720). 

6.  Tufaceous  limestone,  or  Calc-tuff.  Colour  grey ;  massive,  and  in  imitatiTe 
shapes;  enclosing  leaves,  bones,  shells,  &&;  dull;  fracture^fine-grained  uneven;  opaque; 
soft;  feels  rough;  brittle.  It  is  pure  carbonate  of  odeium.  It  occurs  in  beds, 
generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers;  near  Starly-bum  in  Fifeshire,  and  other 
places.     Used  for  lime. 

7.  Pisiform  limestone,  or  Peastone.  Colour  yellowiBh-white ;  massive,  and 
in  distinct  concretions,  which  are  round  granular,  composed  of  others  vhich  are  very 
ihin  and  concentric  lamellar.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  bubble  of  air,  a  grain  of  sand,  or 
of  some  mineral  matter ;  dull ;  fracture  even ;  opaque ;  soft ;  brittle ;  specific  mvity 
2*532.  It  is  carbonate  of  calcium.  It  is  found  in  great  masses  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carlsbad  in  Bohemia. 

^8,  Slate-spar;  Schitferspath.  Colour  white  of  various  shades ;  massive,  and  in 
distinct  curved  lamellar  concretions ;  lustre  glistening  and  pearly ;  feebly  translucent ; 
soft ;  between  sectile  and  brittle ;  feels  rather  greasy;  specific  gravity  2*63.  Its  consti- 
tuents are,  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  three  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  manganese.  It  occurs 
in  primitive  limestone,  in  metalliferous  beds,  and  in  veins.  It  is  found  in  Glentilt ; 
in  Assynt ;  in  Cornwall ;  and  near  Granard  in  Ireland. 

9.  Aphrite  (i  349). 

10.  Lucullite ;  of  which  there  are  three  kinds — compact,  prismatic,  and  foliated. 
a.  Compact  lucullite  is  subdivided  into  common  or  black  marble ;  and  stinkstone. 

a.  The  common  compact  Colour  ereyish-black ;  massive ;  elimmering ;  fracture  fine- 
grained, uneven ;  opaque ;  semi-hard ;  streak  dark  ash-grey;  brittle ;  smcific  ^vity  3. 
When  two  pieces  are  rubbed  together,  a  fetid  urinous  odour  is  'nhJp^,  which  is  in- 
creased by  breathing  on  them.  •  It  bums  white,  but  forms  a  blade-coloured  mass  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  constituents  are,  lime  53*38,  carbonic  add  41*6,  carbon  0*76,  mag^ 
nesia  and  oxide  of  manganese  0*12,  oxide  of  iron  0*25,  silica  1*13,  sulphur  0*25, 
chloride  and  sulphate  of  potassium  with  water  2*62  ( Joh  n).  It  is  said  to  occur  in  beds 
in  primitive  and  older  seoondazy  rocks.  »Hills  of  this  mineral  occur  in  the  district  of 
Assynt  in  Sutherland.  Varieties  of  it  are  met  with  in  Derbyshire ;  at  Kilkenny ;  in 
the  counties  of  Cork  and  Galway.    It  is  the  Nero  antico  of  the  Italians. 

fi.  Stinkstone  or  Swineetone,  Colour  white  of  many  shades,  cream-yellow,  grey, 
black,  and  brown ;  massive,  disseminated,  and  in  distinct  ^;ranular  concretions ;  dull ; 
fracture  splintery ;  opaque ;  semi-hard ;  streak  greyish-white ;  emits  a  fetid  odour  on 
friction ;  brittle  ;  specific  gravity  2*7.  The  same  chemical  chaiacters  as  the  preceding. 
Its  constituents  are,  88  carbonate  of  calcium,  4*13  silica,  3*1  alumina,  1*47  oxide  of 
iron,  0*58  oxide  of  manganese,  0*30  carbon,  0*58  lime ;  sulphur,  aUcaU,  salt,  water,  2*20 
(John).  It  occurs  in  beds,  in  secondary  limestone,  alternating  occasionally  with 
secondary  gypsum  and  beds  of  day.  It  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Berwick, 
resting  on  red  sandstone,  and  in  the  parish  of  Kirbean  in  Galloway.  It  is  employed 
for  burning  into  lime. 

b.  Prismatic  lucullite.  Colours  black,  grey,  and  brown;  massive,  in  balls,  and  in 
distinct  concretions;  external  surface  sometimes  streaked,  internal  lustre  shining; 
deavaee  threefold;  translucent  on  the  edges ;  semi-hard ;  streak  gray ;  brittle ;  when 
rubbea  it  emits  a  strongly  fetid  urinous  smell ;  specific  gravity  2*67.  When  its  powder 
is  boiled  in  water,  it  gives  out  a  transient  hepatic  odour.  The  water  becomes  slightly 
alkaline.  It  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  hydrochloric  add,  leaving  a  charcoaly  re- 
siduum. Its  constituents  resemble  those  of  the  preceding.  It  occurs  in  balk,  in 
brown  dolomite,  at  Building-hill  near  Sunderland.  It  was  at  one  time  called  fnadre- 
porite, 

c  Foliated  or  sparry  lucuUite,  Colours  white,  grey,  and  black ;  massive ;  disseminated 
and  crystallised  in  acute  six-sided  pyramids ;  internal  lustre  glimmering ;  fragments 
rhomboidal;  translucent;  semi- hard;  brittle;  emits  on  friction  a  urinous  smell; 
specific  gravity  2*66.  In  other  respects  similar  to  the  preceding.  It  is  found  in  veins 
at  Andi^aasberg  in  the  Hartz. 

11.  Marl ;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  earthy  and  compact  Earthy  marl  has  a 
grey  colour;  consists  of  fine  dusty  particles,  feebly  cohering;  dull;  soils  slightly;  is 
ught ;  efifervesces  with  adds ;  ana  emits  a  urinous  smeU  when  first  dug  up.  Its 
constituents  are,  carbonate  of  caldum,  with  a  little  alumina,  silica,  and  bitumen.  It  occurs 
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in  beds  in  the  seeondaiy  limestone  and  gyjienm  fonnfttionfl  in  Thnringia  and  Mansfeld. 
Compact  marl  has  a  grey  ooloor ;  is  maamve,  Yencnlar,  or  in  flattened  balls ;  contains 
petrifactions;  dull;  finctnre  earthy,  but  in  the  large  masses  slaty ;  yields  to  the  nail; 
opaque;  strcAk  grevish-white ;  brittle;  feels  mea^;  specific  grayity  2-4.  It  inta- 
mesces  before  the  blowpipe/  and  melts  into  a  greenish-black  slag.  It  effervesces  with 
acids.  Its  constituents  are,  carbonate  of  calcium  50,  silica  12,  alumina  32,  iron  and 
oxide  of  manganese  2  (Kirwan^.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  the  secondary  fioetz  limestone. 
It  is  frequent  in  the  ooal-formations  of  Scotland  and  England. 

12.  Bituminous  marl-slate.  Colou^greyish-black;  massiye,  and  frequently  with 
impressions  of  fishes  and  plants ;  lustre  glistening ;  frticture  slaty ;  opaque ;  shining 
streak ;  soft ;  sectUe ;  frangible ;  specific  gravity  2*66.  It  is  said  to  be  carbonate  of 
calcium,  with  albumin,  iron,  and  bitumen.  It  occurs  in  fioets  limestone.  It  frequently 
contains  cupreous  minerals,  petrified  fishes,  and  fossil  remains  of  ayptogamous  plants. 
It  abounds  in  the  Hartz.    (Jameson.) 

xaOTTIC  ACD.  C"H*0«  (H.  Vohl,  N.  Ber.  Arch.  Uzir.  16).— An  acid 
produced,  together  with  formic  and  acetic  acids,  by  treating  oil  of  lime,  or  oil  of  rose- 
muT,  with  add  chiomate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  action  is 
finiBned,  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  and  the  limettic  acid,  which  separates  as  a 
resin,  is  washed  and  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  potassium, 
precipitation  with  nitric  add,  and  reoystallisation  from  aloohoL 

Limettic  add  is  white,  oystalline;  volatilises  when  heated,  and  forms  a  crystalline 
deposit  on  cold  bodies.  It  has  ndther  taste  nor  smellj  dissolves  sparingly  in  foat«r, 
easily  in  alcohol. 

The  silffersalt,  C"H'AgfO*,  obtained  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  add  neu- 
tralised with  ammonia,  forms  a  powder  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  blackening  on 
exposure  to  light 

JOMOWTMrn  The  bitter  prindple  contained  in  the  pips  of  oranges  and  lemons. 
It  forms  small,  bitter  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  ammonia ;  easily 
in  alcohol,  acetic  add,  and  potash ;  from  the  potash-solution  it  is  predpitated  b^  adds. 
Sulphuric  add  dissolves  it,  forming  a  red  liquid,  from  which  the  limonin  is  precipitated 
by  water.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  alteration.  It  melts  at  124^,  and  solidifies 
to  an  amorphous  mass  on  cooling.  According  to  Schmidt's  analysis  (calculated  with 
the  old  atomic  weight  of  carbon),  it  contains  66*04 — 66*62  per  cent  carbon,  and 
6*32 — 6*49  hydrogen,  whence  Schmidt  deduced  the  formula  C^H^".  (Bern ays, 
Buchner's  Bep.  [3J  xxi.  306.— Schmidt^  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  338.) 

lAttOWXTB.  Brown  Bamatite.  Hydrous  Se^guioxide  of  Iron.  (See  Ibon,  ozidbs 
OF,  p.  395.) 

UOrABXTB.  Fb*S0^2CuH0.  Cupreous  Sulvhate  of  Lead,  Cupreous  AngUsite. 
BleUasur,  Kupferbleispaih. — Occurs  in  crystals  oelonging  to  the  monodinic  i^stem. 
Specific  gravity  5*2— 5*5.  Hardness  2*5 — 3.  Lustre  vitreous  or  adamantine.  Colour 
deep  azure-blue.  Streak  pale  blue.  Translucent  Fracture  ooncho'idal.  Analysis  by 
Brooke,  75*4  sulphate  of  lead,  18*0  oxide  of  copper,  4*7  water  »  98*1 ;  by  Thomson, 
74*8  sulphate  of  lead,  19*7  oxide  of  copper,  and  5*5  wuter.  It  occurs  at  Leadhills,  also 
at  Koughten  Gill  in  Cumberland,  in  crvstals  sometimes  an  inch  long ;  at  Linares  in 
Spain,  and  near  Ems.  It  occurs  altered  to  cerusite,  a  change  like  that  of  anglesite  to 
cerusite.  (Brooke,  Ann.  PhiL  [2]  iv.  117.~Thomson,  PhiL  Mag.  1840 ;  see  p.  402. — 
Dana,  it.  391.) 

See  SniiBin. 

A  mineral  consisting  of  arsenite  of  copper  with  basic  sul- 
^late  of  nickel,  and  water ;  and  containing,  according  toLindacker's  analyds  ( Jahrb. 
K. K. GeoL  Reichs.  iv.  552),  28*58  AsK)«,  6*44  SO*,  1615  Ni«0,  2*90  Fe»0,  and  932 
water  (  -  99*73),  agreeiiLr  nearly  with  the  formula  4AsCuO'.Ni*SO'.2Ni'0.8H>0. 
Specific  gravi^  2 — 2*5.  Hardness  2—2*5.  Lustre  vitreous.  Colour  verdigris  to 
apple-green.  Streak  pole  green  to  white.  It  dissolves  after  longer  heating  in  hydro- 
chloric add.    (Dana,  ii.  500.) 

ZJEWXV.  A  crystallisable  substance  from  Linum  eatharticum  (Pagenstecher,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xL  322.— Handw.  d.  Chcm.  iv.  924).  According  to  C.  Schroder  (N. 
Report.  Pharm.  x.  11),  the  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  digest  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  plant  with  dilute  milk  of  lime;  mix  the  fUtered  yellow  liquid  with  hydnnshlonc 
add,  which  forms  a  predpitate  remaining  suspended  in  the  liquid;  agitate  with  ether, 
and  leave  the  linin  to  crystallLse  from  the  ethereal  solution.  It  forms  small  white 
crystals,  having  a  sill^  lustre,  heavier  than  water,  dissolving  very  sparingly  in  water, 
very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  somewhat  less  easily  in  acetic  acid  and  in  diloroform. 
The  aqueous  solution  tastes  slightly,  the  alcoholic  solntion  intensely  and  persistently 
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bitter.  Linin  melts  and  decomposes  when  heated.  It  gives  by  analysis  62*92  per 
cent,  carbon  and  4'72  hydrogen ;  does  not  eyolve  ammonia  when  boiled  with  milk  of 
lime. 


BZTB.    Kative  sulphide  of  cobalt. 

roXiBXC  ACXO.  Papaveroleie  acid.  Trockenolsaure. — C"H"0'.  (Pelonze 
and  Boudet,  Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  [2]  lix.  43.— Laurent,  ibid..}xy,  150  and  298. — ^Liebig, 
Ann.  Ch.  Fharm. zzxiii.  llS.—S&cCyibid.  li. 214. — Sehuler,  ibid.ei.252, — A- COude- 
manns,  Jnn.  Scheik.  Onderzoek.  i.  Stuk.  184. — Gm.  xvi.  306). — An  oily  acid  occnrrinff 
in  linseed  and  poppy  oils,  and  perhaps  also  in  other  diying  oils.  To  prepare  it,  linseed 
oil  (or  poppy  oil)  is  saponified,  and  the  soap  purified  by  repeated  salting  out,  after 
which  it  is  dissolved  in  a  laige  quantity  of  water,  and  thrown  down  by  an  excess  of 
chloride  of  calciuuL  The  precipitated  calcium-salt  is  washed,  pressed,  and  digested 
in  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  linoleate  of  calcium,  and  leaves  the  salts  of  the  solid 
fatty  acids  undissolved.  The  ethereal  solution  is  decomposed  by  cold  hydrochloric 
acia,  whereby  the  linoleie  acid  is  separated,  and  remains  dissolved  in  the  ether ;  the 
solution  is  drawn  off,  and  the  ether  distilled  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen.  There  then  remains  dark-vellow  Unoleic  acid,  which  is  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  chloride  of  barium.  The  b&riom>sa1t, 
after  being  washed  and  pressed,  is  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  warts  and  granolefi, 
gradually  formed  in  the  solution,  are  repeatedly  reciystaUised  from  ether.  From  the 
barium'Salt  the  acid  is  separated  by  agitating  with  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
pipetting  off  the  ethereal  layer  of  liquid,  and  distilling  off  the  ether ;  it  is  dried  in  a 
vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  (Schiller).  A 
similar  method  is  employed  by  Oudemanns,  who,  however,  prefers  precipitating  the 
linoleate  of  sodium  by  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  strongly  ammoniacal  solution.  Sacc 
digests  linseed  oil  with  oxide  of  lead  and  water,  at  a  gentle  heat;  exhausts  the  pale-grey, 
greasy  soap  with  ether,  which  leaves  margarate  (palmitate  according  toSchiiler)  and 
a  little  basic  linoleate  of  lead  undissolved ;  evaporates  the  ethereal  solution ;  and 
decomposes  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is  washed  with 
boiling  water,  dissolved  in  ether,  and  recovered  by  evaporating  the  solution.  Or  he 
decomposes  the  lead-salt  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  extxaots  the  linoleie  add  with 
ether. 

Properties. — Linoleie  acid  is  a  faint-yellow,  limpid  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0*9206  at 
14^,  having  a  high  refractive  power,  and  a  weak,  acid  reaction.  It  does  not  solidify  at 
18^ ;  tastes  mild  at  first,  afterwards  harsh  (Schiller).  It  is  more  limpid  than  poppy 
oil  (Oudemanns).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  less  easily 
in  alcohol. 

Decompositions. — 1.  On  standing  in  the  air  for  ten  weeks,  the  acid  absorbs  2  per 
cent  oxygen,  and  becomes  viscid  and  tough  (Schiller).  It  takes  up  more  oxygen  the 
fresher  it  is,  and  thickens,  so  that  at  last  it  will  scarcely  fiow,  but  remiiins  colourless; 
and  does  not  evolve  carbonic  acid  (Oudemanns).  A  thin  layer  on  wood  exposed  to 
the  air  forms  a  varnish;  on  glass  it  only  becomes  tough  (Schuler).  Linoleate  of 
potassium  or  sodium,  containing  an  excess  of  alkali,  exposed  in  the  finely  divided  state 
to  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen  greedily,  and  becomes  yellow  and  diy ;  it  then  dissolves  in 
water  with  dark  brown-red  colour,  and  deposits,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
brown  greasy  resin,  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  (Sacc). — 
2.  By  dry  distillation^  products  are  formed,  different  from  those  yielded  by  oleic  acid 
(Laurent). — 3.  With  nitric  acid,  the  acid  swells  up  considerably,  and  yields  a  greasy 
resin,  suberic  acid,  and  a  little  oxalic  acid,  the  last  probably  derived  from  a<£ering 
ether  (Sacc).  Nitrous  acid  and  mercurous  nitrate  do  not  form  elaidic  acid  with  linoleie 
acid.    (Felouse  and  Boudet;  Laurent;  Schiiler;  Oudemanns.) 

Linoleates. — The  mono-acid  salts  are  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  and  generally  contain 
too  small  a  proportion  of  base,  on  account  of  their  easy  conversion  into  acid  salts 
(Schiiler,  Oudemanns).  They  are  white,  for  the  most  part  uncrystallisable,  and 
separate  from  their  hot  solutions  in  flakes;  by  spontaneous  evaporation  they  are 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  jelly.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  coloured  and 
odorous.    They  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     (Oudemanns.) 

Barium-salt. — The  salt  produced  by  mixing  chloride  of  barium  with  the  acid  to  which  a 
large  excess  of  ammonia  has  been  aaded,  contains  a  proportion  of  baiyta,  varying  from 
12-04  to  24  per  cent  (C'^H'^BaO'  =  23-46  per  cent  Ba«0).  It  is  white ;  separates  from 
alcohol  on  cooling  in  microscopic  crystals,  and  from  ether  on  spontaneous  evaporation, 
in  more  distinct  crj-stals.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  kept,  and  also  on 
boiling  with  alcohol,  it  becomes  yeUow  and  sticky.  It  dissolves  very  easily  in  ether, 
less  easily  in  alcohol;  and  is  insoluble  in  water.    (Oudemanns). 

The  caiciuin^alt  resembles  the  barium-salt    It  was  only  once  obtained  of  the  com- 
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position  C'H^CaO*  (containing  972  per  cent.  Oa*0),  and  mostly  contained  a  smaller 
proportion  of  lime.    (Oudemanns.) 

"Ale  cwpriC'Salt  is  blnish-green,  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  aloohoL 
(OudemannEL) 

Lead-salt. — ^Tne  acid  dissolyes  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  forms  there* 
with  a  solid,  plaster-like  mass ;  with  a  sinaller  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  it  forms  a 
thick  liquid  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  remains  for  a  long  time  greasy,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  ointment  (Liebig).  The  ethereal  solution  of  the  lead-salt  becomes 
resinised  during  evaporation,  and  throws  down  a  white  basic  salt,  upon  which  an  add, 
red-brown,  jelly-like  salt  is  deposited  ;  this  last  smells  like  linseed-oil,  and  shows  a 
varying  composition  on  analysis.  Exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers  upon  wood,  lino- 
leate  of  lead  does  not  form  «  varnish,  but  strips  off  in  scales.    (Sacc) 

The  magnetium-salt  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Silver-aalt  — ^Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down,  from  the  sodium-salt^  a  white  precipitate, 
which  easily  blackens  from  reduction  of  silver.  It  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  ammo- 
nia, and,  on  evaporating  the  solution,  a  portion  crystallises  out;  another  portion  is 
decomposed  and  colours  the  liquid  black.     (Oudemanns.) 

8odium-^t. — When  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  caustic  soda,  salted  out  with  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  dried,  and  the  residue  is  freed  from  chloride  of  sodium  by  dissolving  it 
in  ether  and  evaporating  the  solution,  an  acid  salt  is  obtained  containing  7*5  per  cent. 
Na*0,  and  agreeing  with  the  formula  2C»«H«^aO».C««H»0* ;  by  calcubition,  7-76  per 
cent.  Na^O.'^ 

The  eincsalt  is  insoluble  in  water. 


The  seed  of  the  flax  plant  (Linum  untatissimum).    The  following 
analyses  of  it  are  given  by  Way  ( Joum.  Boy.  Agr.  Soc  x.  pt  2.) : 

Con^xmtion  of  Linseed. 


Nitrogen, 

Fat, 

Ash. 

Water, 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

From  Riga 

.     8-60 

34-70 

5-25 

9-45 

„     Memel    . 

.     3-33 

3600 

3-56 

8-74 

„     the  Black  Sea 

*     3-31 

38-42 

5-64 

10-22 

Koglish,  1847 

.     4-60 

36-66 

2-68 

12-33 

9t                  l»                         • 

.     6-28 

82-77 

3-30 

11-00 

»                   ft 

.     4-26 

83-50 

408 

10-58 

„        1848 

.     4-29 

38-11 

4-03 

8-57 

Episperm    21 . 


Endosperm  23 . 


33  samples  of  oil-cake,  obtained  by  expressing  the  fixed  oil  from  linseed  grown  in 
various  countries,  exhibited  an  amount  of  nitrogen  varying  from  3*92  to  5-25  per  cent., 
fat  from  6-60  to  15*32  per  cent.,  ash  from  d'45  to  22-66  per  cent,  water  from  6*56  to 
10*26  per  cent.  ^  The  quantity  of  albuminous  substances  calculated  from  that  of  the 
nitrogen  varies  in  the  33  samples  from  25  to  above  36  per  cent 

Anderson  (Highland  Agr.  Soc.  J.  new  series,  Ko.  69,  p.  376)  found  in  linseed, 
24*44  albuminous  substance ;  34*00  oil ;  30-73  gum,  sugar,  and  cellulose ;  3*33 ;  ash  and 
7*50  water. 

Meurein  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xx.  96)  has  analysed  the  several  parts  of  linseed  with  the 
following  results : 

/Gum  and  soluble  salts 14 

Soft  resin  and  fixed  oil 1 

Water. 2 

^Matter  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether  ....      4 

Soft  resin  and  fixed  oil 6 

Water 2 

Matter  soluble  in  water 3 

Matter  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether  .        .  .12 

Fixed  oil 30 

Water 6 

Matter  soluble  in  water 8 

Matter  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether.        .        .        .18 

100 

For  analysis  of  the  ash  of  linseed,  see  Flax  (ii  657). 

Linseed  also  contains  a  lar^  quantity  of  mucilage,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
outer  layers  of  cells  of  the  epidermis,  and  swells  up  when  the  seed  is  macerated  with 
water,  so  much  as  to  burst  the  cell-walls.  1  pt  of  linseed  boiled  with  16  pts.  water  vields 
a  mucilage  thick  enough  to  be  drawn  out  into  threads,  and  forming  a  dark-coloured 
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wnm  whtn  dry,    Tha»  ernde  irnirilage  eontaiiM,  in  «dditkm  to  the  true  figtiUbk 

U(ge,  abo  legmnm,  albomiii,  an  oigBoie  acid,  peiliapa  malie  add,  and  aab-^oostitiient^ 
dopiljr  lime,  potuh,  and  iron,  putlj  aa  phoaphates^  V^7  vnited  in  the  aah  with 
carbonic  add.  Linseed  mucQage,  predpitated  bj  aleonol,  gave  11  per  cent,  aah,  coo- 
taining  4  per  cent,  caibonic  add  (Schmidt,  Ann.  Gh.  Phann.  IL  29^  See  Mvolaib. 


OIIm  Theflxed  ofl  emeaaed  from  the  aeeda  cf  Lnmm  nntatunmrnm 
wxj  be  taken  aa  the  tjpe  of  the  elaas  at  oils  called  drying  oila,  from  their  ptopertj 
of  dicing  up,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  to  a  tranaparent  reainooa,  not  brittfe  maaa. 
Thej  probably  all  resemble  Unseed  oQ  in  containing  a  ^coide  of  Hnoldc  add,  together 
withpalmitin  (and  peifaaps  stearin),  by  the  yaxying  proportiona  of  viiich  their  diffeiences 
are  deteimineid.  In  the  impure  state,  th^  contain  also  mucosa  gnm,  and  albomin, 
together  with  a  yellow  colouring  prindple  possessed  of  taste  and  smeD. 

The  oold-pressed  oil  of  fresh  linseed  is  pale  yellow,  and  without  disagreeable  taste. 
The  commercial  oil  is  daik  yellow,  and  has  a  shurp  penetrating  smell  and  taster 
Specific  gravity  at  13°  «  (H^347  (Schnler,  Schnbler),  0^337  (ran  Kerchol^ 
Jahnsber.  1859,  p.  701);  other  statements  Tsry  between  0*928  nnd  0*963.  Specific 
gravity  at  12<>  -  0-9395;  at  25°  -  0*931 ;  at  50°  »  0^125;  at  94®  «  0*8815,  that  of 
water  at  15°  being  taken  aa  nnity  (Sanssnre).  It  does  not  solidify  at  *  15°  to  —  16^ 
(GuBserow),  nor  at  —  28°  (Brandis);  according  to  Schnler,  it  dmsits  a  little 
solid  fiit  at  ^  18°.  It  contains,  on  an  arerage,  78*11  per  cent  C,  10*98  H,  and  10*93  O 
(Sacc);  the  cold-drawn.  oQ  contains,  cm  an  aTerage,  75*17  per  cent.  C,  10*98  H,  and 
13-85  O,  corresponding  to  the  formnla  Q^WH>^  (Lefort).  (See  Sanasaze's  analysis^ 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xiiL  338.) 

It  contains  maigarin  (palmitin,  according  to  Seholer;  ^^rin,  aoeordiQg  to 
TJnyerdorben),  and  a  glycende  of  linoleie  add  (Sacc).  By  — poniflffatiffn,  it  yields 
^th  maiearate,  and  ^ths  linoleate  of  lead  (G-nsserow,  Kastn.  Areh.  -gi-r,  80). 

Linseed  oil  exposea  to  sunshine  for  some  weekly  in  contact  with  an  aqueoos  solution 
of  an  equal  weight  of  pvotosnlphate  of  iron,  beoomea  limpid  and  oolonness.  Esqmsed 
to  the  air  in  thin  layeiB^  it  dries  up  to  a  transparent,  resinous,  moderately  elastic  mass, 
resemlding  caontchonc ;  when  heated,  however,  it  does  not  melt,  but  carbonises  and 
boms  (Leucho,  Kastn.  Arch.  iiL  107).  A  peoaliar  &t  isprodneed  at  the  same  time, 
together  with  a  cmmbly  substance,  insoluble  in  ether  (Hoppe,  J.  pr.  Chem.  l-rrr, 
117).  Mixed  with  chalk  so  as  to  form  a  powder,  and  expomd  to  the  air  for  four 
weeks,  it  dries  up  completely,  and  on  dissohring  out  the  carbonate  of  caldum  with 
hydrochloric  add  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  ether,  a  idiite  mass  of  the 
consistence  of  tar  is  obtained,  which  behaTes  like  oldc  add  altered  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  There  remains  behind  resinous  linseed  oil  in  the  form  of  a  yeUowi^  conglome- 
rate mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  is  converted  by 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  add  into  a  tarr^  substance,  and  dissolves  in  caustic  potash 
(Unverdorben,  Schw.  J.  xvii.  245\. 

Impure  oil,  containing  mucus  or  albomin,  becomes  randd  in  the  air,  more  quickly 
in  sunshine,  and  has  Uien  a  repulsive  odour  and  taste,  a  dark  colour,  and  add 
reaction.  Concerning  the  formation  of  ozonised  oxygen  in  the  oxidation  of  linseed  oil, 
see  Schonbein(J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiv.  338).  When  the  oil  is  boiled  for  some  time, 
till  it  loses  about  |  of  its  weight,  it  becomes  thicker,  tenadous,  and  visdd,  and 
dries  up  still  more  readily  than  in  the  fresh  state  to  a  tough,  tnipentine-like  mass, 
scarcely  soluble  in  oils :  PriTUertf  vamisK     (See  Imk,  p.  272.) 

Linseed  oil  (also  nut  or  poppy  oil),  heated  to  about  833°— 375°,  takes  fire 
and  bums  quietly,  without  further  heating  from  without,  till  tar  or  diarooal  remains. 
If  the  burning  be  interrupted  by  dosing  the  vessel,  there  remains  a  brown,  turpentine- 
like body  which  may  be  used  as  birdlime.  When  this  substance  is  boiled  con- 
tinuously with  water  containing  nitric  add  (water  being  added  to  prevent  the  too 
violent  action  of  the  acid),  an  odour  of  acrolein  is  constantly  evolved,  and  ti^e 
substance  becomes  solid,  of  the  consistence  of  plaster,  resembles  India-rubber,  and  no 
longer  sticks  to  the  fingers.  It  is  then  not  completely  fusible,  dissolves  to  an 
emulsion  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  shrinkB  when  boiled  with  concentrated  caustie 
potash,  dissolves  only  on  addition  of  water,  and  is  again  predpitated  from  the  solution 
oy  adds.  This  substance  is  soluble  in  alcoholic  potash  and  predpitable  by  adds ;  it 
swells  in  ether  free  from  alcohol,  and  partly  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity  of  ether; 
alcohol  predpitates  it  from  the  solution.'  In  rock-oil  it  swells  without  dissolving; 
also  in  a  Utue  oil  of  turpentine,  but  dissolves  completely  in  a  larger  quantity,  and 
remains  unaltered  on  evaporation.  Linseed  and  nut  oils  yield  eight  or  ten  times  as 
much  of  this  caoutchouc-lULe  substance  as  poppy  oil  (Jonas,  K.  Br.  Arch.  zlvL  159; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvii.  381). 

Linseed  oil  submitted  to  dry  disHUaHon  gives  off,  without  boilings  white  vapours, 
which  condense  to  a  colourless  oil,  having  an  odour  of  bread ;  on  the  disappearance  of 
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theae  Tapovrs,  it  begins  to  boil,  expands,  and  yieldfl  a  distillate  of  brown  em- 
pyreamatic  products,  until  a  mass  resembling  jelly  and  caoutchouc  remains  behind. 

(Sacc) 

Sulphur  dissolves  in  hot  linseed  oil  with  red  colour,  partiallj  crystallisinff  on 
cooling;  on  longer  heating,  the  oil  takes  up,  with  evolution  of  sulphTdric  acid,  ^th  its 
weiffht  of  sulphur,  and  forms  tiierewith  a  brown  viscid  mass :  fatty  balsam  of  tulphur, 
(See 
136. 

acid, ^ 

acid,  and  coagulable  by  alkalis  (W.  denry,  Schw.'j.  ii.  636).  Phoaphorus  boiled 
with  linseed  oil  acquires  a  scarlet  colour  (Beinsch.  J.  pr.  Chem.  ziv.  267).  Heated 
with  Jth  its  weight  of  phosphorus  to  75^,  tJie  oil  becomes  brown-black,  and  after 
cooling  forms  a  leathery  substance  insoluble  in  linseed  oil ;  ^th  phosphorus  forms  a 
thin  tar,  which  mixes  with  the  drying  oils.  (Jonas,  N.  Br.  Aroh.lxx.  139.) 

When  linseed  oil  is  heated  with  |rd  iodine^  there  pass  over,  first  iodine,  then  an 
empyreumatic  oil  coloured  brown  by  iodine ;  afterwards  white  vapours  of  hydriodic 
acid  are  evolved,  followed  by  a  thick  yellowish  oil,  and  at  last  charcoal,  containing 
iodine,  remains.    (Beinsch.  J.  pr.  Chem.  xiv.  263.) 

Brominated  linseed  oil  is  obtained  by  drenching  the  oil  with  8  or  10  parts  of 
water,  heating  it  to  between  50°  and  80^,  and  adding  bromine  by  drops  as  long  as  the 
colour  ^sappears,  removing  the  excess  of  bromine,  if  necessary,  by  further  addition  of 
oil.  The  product  is  then  washed  with  warm  water  and  dissolved  in  ether;  the 
solution  is  shaken  up  with  warm  water,  and  tiie  brominated  oil  thus  freed 
is  dried  at  120^.  It  is  brown,  smells  like  linseed  oil  when  heated,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1'345  at  14*5^,  and  contains  40*77  per  cent,  bromine,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  C^Br'H^'.  Chlorinated  linseed  oil,  prepared  in  like  manner,  is  a  dark-yellow, 
thick  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*088  at  6*5^,  and  contains  22*62  per  cent  dilorine 
(C'*C1"H"0«).    (Lefort,  J.  Pharm.  [31  xxiii  348.) 

On  mixing  from  16  to  26  pts.  cMoride  of  sulphur  with  100  pts.  linseed  oil, 
caoutchouc-like  products  are  obtained,  which  are  the  harder  the  more  chloride  of 
sulphur  they  contain,  and  are  not  attacked  by  moderately  dilute  acids  and  aqueous 
alkalis,  but  are  ultimately  saponified  by  concentrated  alkalis.  The^  become  brown  at 
120^,  and  blacken  and  melt  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  addition  of  5  per  cent, 
chloride  of  sulphur  thickens  linseed  oil,  but  does  not  cause  it  to  harden ;  the  product 
still  retains  the  solubility  of  the  fatty  oils.  When  to  a  solution  of  1  pt.  linseed  oil  in 
30  or  40  pts.  sulphide  of  carbon,  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  sulphur  is  added  equal  to 
|th  the  weight  of  the  oil,  the  mixture  remains  fluid  for  some  days,  and  dnes  up 
to  a  varnish  on  wood.  (Ferr%  Compt  rend.  xlviL  878;  see  also  Compt  rend, 
xlvii.  972.) 

With  |tn  its  volume  ot  8jTU]^y  phosphoric  acid,  linseed  oil  becomes  brownish-yellow 
or  green.    (Calvert) 

Cold  strong  su^huric  acid  colours  it  yellowish-brown  (G-aultier  de  Claubry), 
dark  red-brown  (Heidenreich,  van  Kerckhoff);  it  coagulates  the  oil,  colours  it 
purple-red,  violet^  and  black,  and  evolves  sulphurous  and  formic  acids ;  and  there 
remains  at  last  a  tough,  black,  ropy,  saponifiable  mass  (Sacc).  From  this  last,  water 
and  alcohol  take  up  substances  which  precipitate  gelatin :  Hatchet fs  artificial  tannin, 
A  mixture  of  6  volumes  linseed  oil  with  1  volume  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1*478  to  1*635,  shaken  vigorously,  becomes  ereen  in  15  minutes  (Calvert).  When 
15  grs.  linseed  oil  are  mixed  with  7^  grs.  sulfuric  add  containing  90  per  cent  H%0\ 
the  temperature  rises  to  75^.    (Fen ling,  DingL  poL  J.  129,  53.) 

Linseed  oil  takes  fire  with  fiunine  nitric  acid.  Linseed,  hemp,  and  poppy  oils  take 
fire  more  easily  than  nut-oil ;  with  dilute  nitric  add  an  addition  of  sulpnuric  add  is 
necessary  (K  o  u  e  1 1  e).  A  vi^rously  shaken  mixture  of  linseed  oil  with  |th  its  volume 
of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*18  to  1*22,  becomes  yellow  in  5  minutes;  with  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1*33,  green  to  brown ;  with  nitro-sulphuric  (equal  parts  of  oil  of 
vitnol  and  nitric  acid),  green  (Calvert,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  vii.  101 ;  J,  ^r.  Chem.  Ixi.  354). 
See  also  Lescallier,  J.  Pharm.  xiii.  203.  Linseed  oil  shaken  wi^  water  and  very 
dilute  nitric  add,  is  decolorised  after  some  time,  and  converted  into  a  varnish  (Aim. 
1782,  49).  On  dropping  2  to  4  drams  of  strong  nitric  add  into  a  hundredweight  of 
hot  linseed  oil,  a  slimy  sediment  is  formed,  with  frothing,  and  the  oil  is  changed  to  a 
varnish,  as  with  oxide  of  lead  (Jonas,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiv.  238). — A  mixture  of 
1  pt.  linseed  oil,  and  2  pts.  commerdal  nitric  add,  heated  with  4  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
acqpres  a  red  colour,  swells  up,  evolves  nitric  oxide,  and  forms  a  tough,  elastic  resin. 
This  last  contains  maigaric  add,  and  the  mother-liquor  oxalic  and  suberic  adds.  The 
resin,  heated  with  nitric  add,  again  becomes  oily,  and  is  then  decomposed  (the  mar- 
garic  acid  only  remaining),  with  formation  of  suberic  and  pimelic  adds  and  a  volatile 
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fatty  sabetaaoe  having  the  odour  of  bntyrie  acid  (8 ace). — With  nitrout  acid  limeed 
oil  doea  not  form  elaioic  add.    (Pelonae  and  Boadet.) 

In  contact  with  aqnAoos  ammonia  and  alcohol,  it  ia  attadced  with  difficulty,  and 
yidds  a  amall  quantity  of  wazty  crystals  of  an  amide  which  mdts  at  100^,  solidifies  at 
97^,  and  diasolyes  easily  in  alcohol ;  it  contains,  on  an  average,  76*25  per  cent.  C,  13-02 
H,  and  5*03  N,  and  has  therrfore  the  composition  of  mazj^aaniide,  with  idiich  it  is 
identicaL    (Rowney,  J.  pr.  Ghem.  Ixvii.  159.) 

Linseed  oil  yields,  with  alkalis,  a  yery  soft  soap.  On  heating  with  ^  its  Tolnme 
of  caustic  soda  of  specific  graTity  1*34,  it  turns  yellow  and  remains  fimd  (Gal  vert). 
By  distillation  with  an  excess  of  alkali,  it  erolves  hydrogen,  together  with  a  fishy  odour, 
and  yields  a  green  distillate.    (Al.  Miiller,  HandworUrb,,  tL  874.) 

Potassium  and  sodium  oxidise  in  linseed  oil  somewhat  mora  quickly  than  in  volatile 
oils,  with  formation  of  soap.    (Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard.) 

Linseed  oil  is  oxidised  with  peculiar  fiidlity  by  aeid  chromate  of  potassium  and 
dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  yields  an  add,  stion^y-smelling  distillate.  (Arsbacher, 
Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  Ixxiii.  199.) 

It  dissolves  oxide  of  lead  when  heated,  and  is  decolorised  thereby  and  rendered  more 
easily  drying,  forming  what  is  called  boiled  oU  fsee  Liebig,  Ann.  Oh.  Fharm.  "g^^" 
110 ;  W.  Henry,  Scher.  J.  tL  636;  Schindler,  x^.  Br.  AidL  xll  146;  Varrentrapjp 
JSdndtDorterb.  iii.  123).  When  shaken  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  left  at  rest,  it 
throws  down  a  turbid  mucus  containing  oxide  of  lead,  above  which  is  a  yellow  var- 
nish containing  4  or  5  per  cent,  oxide  of  lead.  Exposed  to  the  sun  in  contact  with 
mercuric  oxide,  it  reduces  the  mercury  to  a  liquid  mass  (Fuchs,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm. 
XX.  200);  partial  reduction  takes  place  in  strong  sunshine,  the  oxide  becoming  blackish- 
ffrey;  but  it  is  only  when  heat  is  applied,  that  a  small  quantity  of  metal  is  obtained. 
(Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  xx.  200.) 

Linseed  oil  dissolves,  according  to  Bucholz,  in  about  5  pts.  of  boiling  and  40  pts. 
of  cold  alcohol ;  according  to  Brandes  (GKlb.  Ann,  xliv.  289),  in  32  pts.  alcohol  of 
spedflc  gravity  0*82  and  in  1*6  pt.  ether. 

LBITB.    8yn.  with  Flvob  8pab  (ii  677). 

XC  ACXB.  G«H*0*  -  0*H*0«  .  H*0  according  to  Laurent  (Ann.  Oh. 
Pbys.  IxvL  169);  0»HK)*  according  to  Wirz  (Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  cv.  257);  the  ktter 
formula  places  it  among  the  homologues  of  oxalic  add,  induded  in  the  eeneral  formula 
0»H**--*0*.  This  add,  discovered  by  Laurent^  is  produced,  together  with  pimelic,  su- 
beric, adipic,  and  other  acids,  by  the  action  of  nitric  add  upon  oleic,  stearic,  or  palmitic 
add,  and  is  contained  in  the  mother-liquor  which  remains  after  the  pimdic  and  suberic 
acids  have  been  separated. 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  it^  is  to  heat  oldc  add  in  a  retort  for  about  12  hours 
with  an  equal  weight  of  nitric  add  of  ordinary  strength,  then  add  fresh  nitric  add,  and 
repeat  the  operation  four  or  five  times.  The  united  solutions  are  then  to  be  evaporated 
to  a  fourth  of  their  bulk,  and  the  concentrated  liquid  left  at  rest,  till  pimeUc  and  su- 
beric adds  crystallise  out  The  remainder  of  the  nitric  add  must  then  be  removed  from 
the  mother-uquor  by  evaporation  as  completely  as  possible,  taking  care  that  the  mass 
does  not  blacken  from  too  great  concentration ;  the  crystals  which  separate  from  it^ 
consisting  of  adipic  and  Upic  acids,  are  dried  and  dissolved  in  hot  ether,  which  leaves 
a  few  brown  impurities  undissolved ;  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  to  half  its  bulk, 
and  the  liquid  which  covers  the  crystals  is  evaporated.  The  two  products  thus  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  ether  are  separatdy  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solutions 
are  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air.  By  repeating  these  operations  several  times,  two  adds 
are  obtained,  vis.  adipic  add  crystallised  in  rounded  tuberculous  aggregated  grains, 
and  lipic  add  in  slightly  elongated  lamins  ^Laurent),  in  translucent  crusts  made  up 
of  nodular  croups  of  small  prisms.    ( W  i  r  z. ) 

Lipic  ada  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water.  When  a  few  grains  of  it  are  heated 
on  a  watch-glass,  till  partial  fusion  takes  place,  the  acid  czyst^ses  on  cooling  in  a 
fibrous  mass,  wlule  a  portion  volatilises  and  condenses  on  the  non-mdted  mass  in 
beautiful  needles  having  the  form  of  prisms  with  rectangular  base. 

The  add  crystallised  from  water,  contains  1  at  water,  which  it  loses  by  sublimation, 
the  anhydrous  add  then  condensing  in  long  shining  needles  (Wirz).  Its  vapour  is 
venr  suffocating  and  exdtes  ooughii^.  When  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallisation, 
it  does  not  melt  below  140<'  or  145^  (Laurent) ;  according  to  Wirz  it  melts  at  150^. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 

Lipic  add  is  dibasic,  the  formula  of  its  salts  being  O'H'M'O*,  which  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  itaconates  (Laurent);  0«H*M*0«  (Wirz).  The  salts  when  heated  with 
sulphuric  add  give  off  hpic  acid. 

The  ammonium-salt  crystallises  in  long  prisms  (Laurent). — The  barium-salt 
separates  after  a  while  from  a  mixed  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  and  lipata  of  am- 
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moninm  in  quadratic  prisma,  passing  into  the  octahedron  (Laurent). — ^The  calcium- 
salt  is  precipitated  in  like  manner  in  square-based  prisms,  containing,  according  to 
Wirz,  C*HH;a«0*.HH).— -The  cupric  salt,  C*fl«Cu«0*,  is  obtained,  bj  boiling  cupric 
carbonate  with  the  acid,  in  ereen  crystalline  scales,  which  may  be  freed  from  adhering 
add  by  heating  to  160^--200<^  (Wirz).  — The  sUversalt  contains  C*H*A^«0* 
(Laurent);  CH'Ag'O*  (Wirz). — The  sodium-salt  aystalUses  in  flat  rhombic  pnsms 
containing  C»H«Na«0*.6H*0.    (Wirz.) 

The  existence  of  lipic  add  must,  howeyer,  be  regarded  as  somewhat  doubtful. 
Gerhardt  regarded  it  merely  as  impure  succinic  add,  and  Arppe  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm. 
CZT.  143)  in  his  more  recent  investigation  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  add 
on  oleic  add,  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  He  prepared  the  acids  by  Laurent's 
process  above  described,  from  oldc  add  obtained  by  saponification  of  the  so-called 
stearin-oiL  The  yellow  solution  obtained  by  evaporating  the  nitric  acid  with  addition 
of  water,  yielded  a  granular  powder,  which,  after  repeated  crystallisation,  melted  at  1*27°, 
and  was  found  to  consist  of  suberic  add  mixed  with  another  add  which  could  be  ex- 
tracted by  cold  ether,  and  proved  to  be  azelaic  acid  (p.  572) ;  the  same  acid  was  also 
found  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  suberic  acid. 

&ZPT&.  A  hypothetical  radicle,  CH^  supposed  by  Berzelius  to  exist  in  the 
natural  fats  andfat^  adds.  At  present  however  these  compounds  are  regarded  as 
derivatives  of  the  triatomic  radical  glyceryl^  0*H*.  (See  Ethuu^  ii.  519,  and  Gltcb- 
BiDss,  ii  877.) 

&ltt||ZD.  This  term  is  applied  to  bodies  in  that  peculiar  state  of  aggregation,  in- 
termediate between  the  solid  and  the  gaseous,  in  which  the  particles  are  free  to  move 
amonffst  themselves  in  all  directions,  but  do  not  exhibit  the  constant  tendency  to  fly 
asun£ir  which  is  characteristic  of  the  gaseous  state.*  The  conditions  which  are 
supposed  to  give  rise  to  this  particular  state  of  aggregation  have  been  already  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  tlie  dynamical  theory  of  heat  (p.  133). 

&SQ;1IXBA1B8AX«  A  balsam  produced  from  a  large  tree  {lAquidambar  styraci- 
folia)  growing  in  Lousiana,  Florida,  and  Mexico. 

Liquid  liquidamharj  or  Oil  of  liquidamhar,  which  is  obtained  by  making  indsions 
in  the  tree,  is  received  immediately  in  vessels  to  protect  it  from  the  air,  and  decanted 
after  a  while  to  separate  a  portion  of  the  opaque  balsam  which  settles  to  the  bottom. 
It  has  the  consistence  of  a  thick  oil,  is  transparent,  of  amber-yellow  colour,  and  has  an 
odour  like  that  of  liquid  storax,  but  more  agreeable ;  its  taste  is  aromatic  and  irritates 
the  throat.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  benzoic  or  cinnamic  add,  and  a 
drop  of- it  reddens  litmus  strongly.  Treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  it  leaves  only  a  small 
residue,  and  the  filtered  liquid  becomes  turbid  on  cooling. 

Soft  or  White  Liquidambar  proceeds  either  from  the  opaque  deposit  above  men- 
tioned, or  from  parts  of  the  balsam  which  have  run  down  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and 
thickened  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  the  consistence  of  very  thick  turpentine  or 
soft  pitch ;  it  is  opaque  and  whitish ;  its  odour  is  less  strong  and  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  the  oil  just  mentioned ;  taste,  sweet  and  aromatic,  but  irritating.  It  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid.  By  long  exposure  to  the  air  it  solidifies 
completely  and  becomes  almost  transparent  It  was  formerly  sold  under  the  name  of 
Wkite  Peru  balsam.    (Gerh.,  iv.  386.) 

&SQUX]>8f  BXVFirSXOnr  OV.  When  two  liquids  of  different  density,  and 
capable  of  mixing,  are  placed  in  contact,  difinsion  takes  place  between  them,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  between  gases,  excepting  that,  as  the  partides  of  the  liquid  are  less 
fredy  mobile  than  those  of  the  gas,  me  rate  of  diffusion  is  slower.  The  phenomena  of 
liquid  diffusion  have  been  minutely  investigated  by  Graham,  in  two  dassical  series  of 
researches  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1850  and  1862,  also  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  iii.  60,  257 ;  iv.  83,  and  xv.  216 ;  and  important  con- 
tributions to  the  subject  have  also  been  made  by  Fick,  Simmler  and  Wilde, 
Beilstein  and  others. 

The  rate  of  diffusion  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquids,  the  temperature,  and  iu 
the  case  of  solutions,  with  the  degree  of  concentration. 

1.  BlAuion  of  Saline  Solattons.  The  apparatus  used  in  Graham's  first  scries 
of  experiments  consisted  of  a  set  of  phials  of  nearly  equal  capadty,  cast  in  the  samcv 
mould,  and  further  adjusted  by  grinding  to  a  uniform  size  of  aperture.  The  phials 
were  3 '8  inches  high,  with  a  neck  0*5  inch  in  depth,  and  aperture  1*25  inch  wide; 
capadty  to  base  of  neck  equal  to  2080  grains  of  water  or  between  4  and  5  ounces.  For 
each  diffusum-phial  a  plain  gloss  water-jar  was  also  provided  4  inches  in  diameter  and 
7  inches  deep.    (Fiff,  708.) 

*  Many  writers  aie  the  term  **  fluid  **  m  tjriuinvinoiii  with  liquid  ;  bat  this  U  Incorrect ;  jteAf  if,  pro* 
perlr  tpcaiklng,  the  correlative  of  foUd,  and  Inclnili'*  buth  liquid  aiid  gai. 
Vol.  III.  Z  Z 
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Ths  diffiHioti-phial  was  filled  with  tiie  Mitne  solution,  m 

the  base  of  the  neck,  or  more  coirectlj  to  a  distanra  of  OS  inch  from  the  groand 

snrfiice  of  the  lip.    The  mxk  of  the  phial  was  theo  filled  ap  with 

Fiff.  TOS.         dislilled  water,  a  light  float  bein^  flrat  placed  od  the  naAcf  of 

the  Bolodoa,  and  care  beioK  taken   to  avoid  agilztian.     Afls 

the  phinl  had  been  placed  within  the  jar,  VB(«r  was  poured  into 

the  jar,  ao  as  to  cover  the  open  phial  to  the  depth  of  an  ioc^, 

wbi^  required  abont  20  onncea  of  water.     The  raline  liquid  in 

the  phW  is  thns  allowed  to  commnniiato  freely  with  the  water 

in  the  jar.     The  diffWoD  ia  intemipted  b;  placing  a  smaU  plkte 

of  g^onnd  (^lass  on  the  month  of  the  phial,  and  raising  the  latter 

ont  of  the  jar.    The  amonnt  of  salt  difiiued,  called  the  diffn- 

sion-prodnct,  or  diffasate,  is  ascertained  by  evaporating  the 

water  in  the  jar  to  drjn^  or,  in  the  case  of  chlorides,  by  pre- 

P  cipitatisg  with  nitrate  of  nQrer. 

The  resalts  cf  sereral  aeries  of  experiments  made  in  this  manner 

arf  i^TSn  in  the  following  table,  the  second  eolamn  of  which  gives 

tlia  qnaotily  of  salt  in  100  pts.  of  the  solation,  one  per  cent,  of  ealt  amonnCing  to 

30-8  grains;   the  third,  the  time  of  diffusion;   the  fonrth,  the  temperature^  on  the 

Fahrenheit  scale ;  the  fifth,  the  qoantit;  of  salt  difiiised  in  grains : — 

Tablb  I. — DipyoBioH  of  Salins  SonmoHs. 


P«c™.. 

D.J.. 

Fabr. 

l>m«u. 

s 

7-41 

s 

61-0 

16-04 

Hydrochloric  acid  . 

fi»-7 

16-56 

S       ' 

filO 

30-72 

5 

61-0 

67-68 

Hydriodio«!id       ,        .        . 

6 

fil-U 

1811 

Hydrobromic  add  .        .        . 

69-7 

16-53 

Bromine         .... 

O'SM 

10 ' 

601 

6-S4 

Hydracyanio  acid   .         .        . 

1-766 

6 

64-2 

11-68 

S 

61-2 

6-99 

Hyd™t«d  nitric  acid  (NOfH)  . 

S 
6 

61-2 

61-2 

14-74 

28-76 

6 

10 

61-2 
49-7 

67-92 
8-69 

Rydratfd  sulphuric  add  (SO'H)  ■ 

10 
10 
10 

49-7 
49-7 
49-7 

16-91 
33-89 

68-96 

Chromic  add 

( 

1-762 

10 

67-3 
48-8 

19-78 
11-31 

Aeetio  add  CC^'O')      .        .     J 

48-8 

22-02 

1 

10 

48-8 
68-1 

41-80 
8-09 

adphnroosMid     .        .        .     , 

10 

10 
10 

68-1 
68-1 

68-1 

16-96 
33-00 
66-38 

4-04 

63-4 

493 

4-04 

63-4 

B-69 

404 

4  04 

63-4 
63-4 

19-72 
41-22 

10 

48-7 

8-63 

Alcohol          .... 

10 
10 
11-43 

48-7 
48-7 
61-1 

16-12 
35-60 

7-72 

Nitrate  of  barium  ... 

11-43 
11-43 

641 
641 

16-04 

29-60 

11-43 

64  1 

64-60 

0-82 

11-43 

61-6 

6-S9 

11-43 

641 

7-66 

Nitrate  of  caldnm. 

11-43 
11-43 

641 
641 

15-01 

29-04 

11-43 

64-1 

66-10 

Acetate  of  bariom  . 

16-17 

63-S 

7-60 
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SubtUnce. 

Per  OMit. 

Dtfi. 

Fahr. 

Dlffbvftte. 

Acetate  of  lead 

1 

16-17 

63-l<^ 

7-84 

' 

1 

8-67 

630 

6-32 

Chloride  of  barium 

2 

4 

8-67 
8-67 

630 
63-0 

12-07 
23-96 

i 

8 

8-67 

63-0 

46-92 

' 

1 

8-67 

630 

6-09 

Chloride  of  stxontinin     . 

2 

4 

8-67 
8-57 

63-0 
630 

11-66 
23-66 

8 

8-67 

63-0 

44-46 

< 

1 

11-43 

63-8 

7-92 

2 

11-43 

63-8 

16-36 

Chloride  of  calcium 

4 

11-43 

63-8 

30-78 

8 

11-43 

63-8 

61-66 

. 

1 

11-43 

60-8 

6-61 

Chloride  of  manganese   . 

1 

11-43 

60-8 

6-63 

Nitrate  of  magneeium     . 

1 

11-43 

60-8 

6-49 

Nitrate  of  copper    . 
Chloride  of  zinc      . 

1 

11-43 

60-8 

6-44 

1 

11-43 

60-8 

6-29 

Chloride  of  magnesium  .  . 

1 

11-43 

60-8 

6-17 

Cupric  chloride 

1 

11-43 

60-8 

6-06 

Ferrous  chloride     « 

1 

11-43 

63-6 

6-30 

f 

1 

1617 

66-4 

7-31 

2 

16-17 

66-4 

12-79 

4 

1617 

66-4 

23-46 

Sulphato  of  magnesium  . 

8 

1617 

66-4 

42-82 

8 

16-17 

62-8 

42-66 

16 

ie-17 

62-8 

76-06 

b. 

24 

16-17 

62-8 

10204 

^ 

1 

1617 

66-4 

6-67 

2 

16-17 

66-4 

12-22 

4 

1617 

66-4 

23-12 

Sulphate  of  zinc      .                .     - 

8 

16-17 

66-4 

42-26 

8 

16-17 

62-8 

39-62 

16 

1617 

62-8 

74-40 

24 

16-17 

62-8 

101-42 

1 

16-17 

66-4 

6*48 

Sulphate  of  aluminium   . 

2 

4 

1617 
16-17 

66-4 
66-4 

10-21 
19-28 

I 

8 

16-17 

66-4 

33-62 

' 

2 

7 

63-4 

13-61 

Nitrate  of  silver 

4 

7 

63-4 

26-34 

( 

8 

7 

63-4 

61-88 

' 

2 

7 

63-4 

12-36 

Nitrate  of  sodium  .        . 

4 

7 

63-4 

28-66 

8 

7 

63-4 

47-74 

1 

7 

63-4 

6-32 

2 

7 

63-4 

12-87 

Chloride  of  sodium 

4 

7 

63-4 

24-96 

8 

7 

63-4 

48-44 

2 

7 

63-4 

12-14 

Iodide  of  sodium    « 

2 

7 

69-8 

12-18 

Bromide  of  sodium 

2 

7 

69-8 

1214 

Chloride  of  potassium    . 

2 

6-716 

59-8 

12-24 

Bromide  of  potassium    . 

2 

6-716 

69-8 

12-46 

Iodide  of  potassium 

2 

6-716 

69-8 

12-51 

Chloride  of  ammonium . 

1 

6-716 

69-8 

6-99 

' 

1 

8*08 

68-2 

7-23 

Bicarbonate  of  potassium 

2 

4 

8  08 
8-08 

68-2 
68-2 

1406 
26-72 

1 

8 

8-08 

68-2 

62-01 

Bicarbonate  of  ammonium            j 

1 
2 

z  z  2 

8-08 
8-08 

68*2 
68-2 

6-91 
13-66 
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)««»». 

Per  cenu 

IVj«. 

1        Fahr. 

DUhnce. 

Bicarbonate  at  ammoDinm 

4 
8 

9-87 
9-87 

68-2<> 
68-2 

27-00 
5010 

1 

9  87 

68-2 

7-31 

Bieubonate  of  flodiam    . 

2 

4 

9-87 
9-87 

68-2 
68-2 

13-81 
26-70 

8 

9-87 

68-2 

52-38 

1 

404 

63-3 

6-56 

Hydrate  of  potaasinm             .     • 

2 

4 

404 
4-04 

63-3 
63-3 

12-84 
25-04 

8 

4-04 

63-3 

52-24 

1 

4-95 

63-2 

5-81 

Hjdnta  of  sodium 

2 

4 

4-95 
4-95 

63-2 
63-2 

11-09 
20-86 

8 

4-96 

63-2 

40-44 

1 

8-08 

68  6 

618 

GaiboDate  of  potaflsram  .             i 

2 

4 

808 
808 

63-6 
63-6 

11-92 
22*88 

8 

8-08 

63-6 

45-44 

1 

9*9 

63*4 

6-02 

Garbonate  of  sodiom               .     . 

2 

4 

9-9 
9-9 

63-4 
63-4 

11-70 
21-42 

8 

9-9 

63-4 

39-74 

1 

8-08 

60-2 

616 

Sulphate  of  potassium 

2 

4 

808 
8-08 

60-2 
60*2 

11-60 
22-70 

8 

8-08 

60-2 

43-92 

1 

9*9 

59-9 

6-33 

Sulphate  of  sodinm                 .     . 

2 
4 

9-9 
9-9 

59-9 
59-9 

1200 
21-96 

t 

8 

9-9 

59-9 

41*38 

Sulphite  of  potassinm 

2 

8-08 

59-6 

11-63 

Sulphite  of  sodium 

2 

9-9 

59-5 

11-83 

TTyposnlphite  of  potassium 

2 

808 

59-7 

12-37 

Hy[)09Enlphite  of  Hodium . 

2 

9*9 

59-9 

11-89 

SulphoTinate  of  potassinm 

2 

8-08 

59-7 

12-60 

Sulphovinate  of  sodium  . 

2 

99 

59-5 

1303 

1 

808 

59-9 

6-20 

,  Oxakite  of  potassium 

2 

4 

8-08 
808 

69-0 
59-9 

1217 
2-4 

8 

808 

59-9 

42-82 

Oxalate  of  sodium  . 

1 

9-9 

69-9 

6-24 

' 

1 

8-08 

60-2 

6-44 

Acetate  of  potassinm              .     . 

2 

4 

8-08 
8-08 

60-2 
60-2 

12-62 
23-44 

« 

8 

808 

60-2 

47-26 

' 

1 

9-9 

59-5 

6-67 

Acetate  of  sodinm  .        ... 

2 

4 

9-9 
9-9 

59-5 
595 

12-46 
2504 

. 

8 

9-9 

59-5 

48-04 

Tartrate  of  potitssinm 

2 

808 

59-9 

10-96 

Tartrate  of  sodium 

2 

9-9 

59-5 

10-65 

Hydrochlorate  of  morphine 

2 

11-43 

641 

11*60 

Hydrochlorate  of  strychnine   . 

2 

11-43 

64-1 

11-49 

• 

These  experiments,  and  a  number  of  others  made  in  a  similar  manner,  lead  to  the 
following  general  conclusions : 

1.  Di&rent  salts,  in  solutions  of  equal  strength,  diffuse  nneqoally  in  equal  times. 

2.  With  each  salt^  the  rate  of  diffusion  increases  with  the  temperature,  and  at  any 
given  temperature,  ii  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  solution,  at  least  when  the 
quantity  of  salt  dissolved  does  not  exceed  4  or  5  per  cent. 

Later  experiments  (Chem.  Soc  J.  xr.  236)  have  shown  that  diffusion  increases  at  a 
higher,  though  not  groatly  higher,  rate  than  the  temperature,  and  that  the  more 
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highly  diflfuslve  the  rohetanee,  the  less  does  it  |^in  in  diflfiisiyenesB  bj  rate  of 
temperature.  For  hydrochloric  acid  the  rate  of  difiiision  waa  found  to  increase  as 
foUowB: 

DiffiiBion  at  15*55  G.    (60<>  F.)  -  1 

26-66  C.  (80OF.)  »  1-8545 

87-77  C.  (lOOo  F.)  -  1-7782 

41-88  C.  (120«  F.)  »  21812 

3.  There  exist  classes  of  equidiffasiye  substances  which  coincide  in  many  cases 
with  the  isomoiphous  groups,  but  are,  on  the  whole,  more  comprehensive  than  the 
latter.  Thus,  the  same  rate  of  difihsion^  is  exhibited  by  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic, 
and  hydriodic  acid  ;  by  the  chlorides,  iodides,  and  bromides  of  the  alkali-metals ;  by 
the  nitrates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium ;  the  sulphates  of  magnesium  and 
zinc,  &c.  &C. 

4.  For  several  groups  of  salts,  it  is  found  that  the  squares  of  the  times  of  equal 
diffusion,  from  solutions  of  the  same  strength,  stand  to  one  another  in  a  simple 
numerical  relation.  Thus,  the  diiFusate  from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium  in 
7  days,  was  equal  to  that  obtained  from  an  equally  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassium,  in  9*9  days,  numbers  which  are  to  one  another  as  I:  <v/2s>l-414.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  with  2  per  cent,  solutions  of  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  potassium, 
equal  dififusates  of  the  two  being  obtained  in  3*5  and  4*95  days,  in  7  and  9-9  days,  and 
in  10*5  and  14*85  days;  also,  with  hydrate  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  with  nitrate 
and  carbonate  of  sodium.  The  times  of  equal  diffusion  of  1  per  cent,  solutions  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  chloride  of  sodium,  were  to  one  another  as  v^  2  :  <%/  3. 
Now,  according  to  Graham's  experiments  (ii.  812),  the  squares  of  the  times  of  equal 
difiusion  of  gases  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  their  densities.  Hence,  by 
analogy,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  molecules  of  these  several  salts,  as  they  exist  in 
solution,  possess  densities  which  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  the  times  of 
equal  diffusion.  Thus  the  solution-densities  of  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium, are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  the  numbers  4,  2  and  1,  that  is  as  16,  4  and  1. 
These  solution-densities  appear  to  relate  to  a  kind  of  molectdes  different  £ix)m  the 
chemical  atoms,  and  the  weights  of  which  are  either  equal,  or  bear  to  one  another  a 
simple  numerical  relation. 

The  division  of  a  salt  into  the  solution  of  another  salt  takes  place  with  nearly  the 
same  velocity  as  into  pure  water ;  at  least,  when  the  solutions  are  dilute.  Graham 
has  shown  that  the  diiSusion  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  is  not 
sensibly  affected  by  the  presence  of  4  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  sodium  in  the  liquid 
atmosphere ;  nor  that  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  by  the  same 
proportion  of  nitrate  of  ammonium.  The  presence  of  4  per  cent  of  sulphate  of 
sodium  reduced  the  difiusion  of  carbonate  of  sodium  by  only  }  of  the  whole.  In 
stronger  solutions  the  retardation  would  probably  be  greater.  There  is,  indeed, 
reason  to  believe  that  the  phenomena  of  liquid  difiusion  are  exhibited  in  their 
simplest  form  only  by  weak  solutions,  the  effect  of  concentration,  like  that  of 
compression  in  oases,  being  to  produce  a  departure  from  the  normal  character. 

The  rate  of  oifibsion  is,  however,  materially  affected  when  the  liquid  atmosphere 
already  contains  a  portion  of  the  difKising  salt.  The  consideration  of  this  case  leads  to 
the  general  question  of  the  motion  of  particles  of  a  dissolved  substance  in  a  solution  of 
uneaual  concentration.  The  general  law  which  regulates  such  movements  appears  to 
be  this : —  The  velocity  mth  which  a  soluble  salt  douses  from  a  stronger  into  a  weaker 
solution,  is  proportioned  to  the  difference  of  concintration  between  two  contiauous 
strata.  This  law  has  not  yet  been  experimentally  demonstrated  in  a  sufScient 
number  of  cases  to  establish  it  completely ;  but  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  sodium,  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  true  by  the  following  experiments  of  Fick.  (Phil.  Mag.  [4] 
Z.30.) 

A  cylindrical  glass  tube,  open  at  botb  ends,  was  cemented  into  a  vessel  compleUly 
filled  with  common  salt,  the  cylindrical  space  filled  up  with  water^  and  the  whole 
immersed  in  a  large  jar  containing  water.  The  apparatus  was  then  left  to  itself  for 
several  weeks,  the  water  in  the  jar  being  from  time  to  time  taken  out  and  renewed. 
Now,  as  the  lowest  stratum  of  liquid  in  the  tube,  being  in  contact  with  undissolved 
salt,  must  remain  constantly  saturated,  while  the  uppermost  layer,  which  is  in  contact 
with  pure  water,  contains  no  salt  at  all,  a  certain  normal  state  of  diffusion  will 
ultimately  establish  itself  throughout  the  length  of  the  tube,  characterised  by  the 
condition,  that  each  horizontal  stratum  will,  in  a  given  time^  give  up  to  the  stratum 
immediately  above  it  as  much  salt  as  it  receives  from  the  one  below.  When  this 
state  is  attained,  the  densities  of  the  successive  strata  decrease  horn  below  upwards 
in  arithmetical  progression.  This  law  of  decrease  was  verified  experimentally  by 
immersing  in  the  liquid,  at  various  depths,  a  glass  bulb  suspended  from  the  arm  of  a 
balance,  and  counterpoised  by  weights  in  the  opposite  scaJe.    This  law  of  decrease, 
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howeyer,  is  true  only  with  regard  to  cjlindrical  oolnmiiB  of  liquid,  or  others,  in  which 
the  horizontal  section  is  .of  nniform  magnitude.  In  other  cases,  the  law  of  decrease  of 
density  may  be  calculated  according  to  the  form  of  the  yertical  section.  In  funnel- 
shaped  tubes  Fick  has  shown  that  the  results  of  calculation  agree  with  those  of 
experiment. 

Now  let  K  denote  the  qnantilr  of  salt  which,  in  the  normal  state  of  difiiision, 
passes,  in  a  unit  of  time,  througn  a  unit  of  horizontal  section  of  a  cylindrical  tube 
whose  height  is  equal  to  the  unit  of  length ;  this  quantity  is  called  the  diffunon- 
coefficient;  also,  let  Q  be  the  quantity  of  salt  which,  in  the  time  t,  flows  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  into  the  water-atmosphere;  A,  the  height  of  the  tube;  «,  its 
horizontal  section ;  and  d,  the  density  of  the  liquid  at  the  bottom ;  then 


Q 


K.d.  tt, 

8 


Fig.  709. 


Hence,  with  a  tube  of  giyen  dimensions,  and  a  solution  of  known  and  constant 

density  at  the  bottom,  the  diffusion-coefficient  IT,  of  any  salt  may  be  calculated  from 

the  quantity  Q,  difiused  out  in  a  giyen  time. 
This  method  has  been  applied  by  Fick  only  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  sodium.    It 

is,  in  fact,  though  simple  in  principle,  somewhat  inconyenient  of  application,  on  account 

of  the  long  time — at  least  fourteen  days — which  must  elapse  before  the  normal  state  is 

attained. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  diffusion-coefficient  of  a  salt  has  been  deyised  by 

Jolly,  and  applied  in  seyeral  cases  byBeilstein  (Ann.  Gh. Pharm. zcix.  165).  The 
apparatus  used  consists  of  a  glass  tube  {Jig,  709),  about  three  inches 
long,  bent  round  at  the  bottom,  and  cut  off  near  the  bend,  so  that  the 
leyel  of  the  orifice  is  not  much  more  than  a  millimetre  aboye  the 
bottom  of  the  bend.  The  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  slightly  drawn  out 
and  closed  with  a  stopper.  This  tube  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  known 
concentration,  and  fixed  upright  within  a  jar  of  water,  the  orifice  of 
the  tube  being  two  or  three  lines  below  the  leyel  of  the  water.  The 
salt  then  immediately  begins  to  difEuse  into  the  water,  and  as  the  liquid 
near  the  orifice  becomes  diluted,  it  passes  round  the  bend  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  its  place  being  supplied  by  more  concentrated  liquid 
from  aboye.  With  this  apparatus,  Beilstein  has  obtained  the  follow- 
ing difiRision-ooefficients  (taking  that  of  chloride  of  potassium  for  unity), 
for  solutions  containing  4  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  at  the  temperature  of 
6°  C.  (42-8°  F.) 


Tablb  II. — DiffksUm-coifficienU, 


Chloride  of  potassium        .  10000 

Nitrate  of  potassium  .  0*9487 

Chloride  of  sodium    .        .  0-8337 

Bichromate  of  potassium  .  0*7643 

Carbonate  of  potassium     .  0*7871 


Sulphate  of  potassium 
Carbonate  of  sodium . 
Sulphate  of  sodium    . 
Sulphate  of  magnesium 
Sulphate  of  copper    . 


0-6987 
0-5436 
0-5369 
0*3587 
0-3440 


Beilstein  infers  from  his  experiments,  that  the  rate  of  diffiision  is  not  exactly 
proportional  to  the  difference  of  density  of  two  contiguous  strata,  but  increases  in  a 
somewhat  greater  ratio. 

Simmler  and  Wilde  (Pogg.  Ann.  c.  217)  are  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  agree- 
ment of  Beilstein' s  results  with  this  law  arises  from  a  defect  in  the  method  of 
experimenting.  Beilstein's  calculations,  indeed,  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
strength  of  the  solution  in  the  tube  (fig.  709),  though  constantly  decreasing,  is 
uniform  at  any  instant  of  time  throughout  the  entire  length;  whereas,  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  the  density  near  the  orifice  must  be  less  than  that  in  the 
larger  arm  of  the  tube,  and  in  this  arm  less  than  near  the  bottom  of  the  bend,  where 
the  liquid  must  stagnate  to  a  certain  extent  From  this  source  of  error,  Pick's  mode 
of  observation  is  free.  Simmler  and  Wilde,  however,  propose  other  methods,  easier 
of  execution  than  Fick's,  and  not  subject  to  the  necessity  of  waiting  till  the  normal 
state  of  diffusion  is  established.  One  of  these  methods  is  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  Graham  (p.  706),  excepting  that  the  vessel  containing  the  solution  is  perfectly 
cylindrical,  a  condition  which  greatly  simplifies  the  calculations ;  and,  instead  of  being 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water-jar,  is  supported  on  a  stand,  so  as  to  bring  its  mouth 
within  a  line  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  salt,  as  it  diffuses  out,  is  thus 
made  to  flow  over  tie  sides  of  the  vessel  and  fall  to  the  bottom,  leaving  an  atmosphero 
of  pure  water  above.  Another  method  proposed  by  the  same  authors  is  to  place  the 
saline  solution  in  a  vessel  having  the  form  of  a  triangular  prism,  aud  determine  the 
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yariation  of  density  at  difiorent  depths  below  the  siirface  by  observation  of  the  indices 
of  refraction. 

Graham,  in  his  later  experiments  (PhiL  Trans.  1862,  part  i.;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  zy. 
p.  217)  also  uses  a  plain  glass  jar,  in  which  the  salt  is  allowed  to  rise  from  below  in  a 
cylindrical  colnmn.  The  jars  were  152  mm.  (6  inches)  in  height,  and  87  mm.  (3*45 
inches)  in  width.  In  operating,  seven-tenths  of  a  litre  of  water  were  first  placed  in 
the  jar,  and  then  one-tenth  of  a  litre  of  the  liquid  to  be  diffused  was  carefully  conveyed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  by  means  of  a  fine  pipette.  The  whole  fluid  column  tnen 
measured  127  mm.  (5  inches)  in  height.  As  much  as  five  or  six  minutes  of  time  were 
occupied  in  emptying  the  pipette  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  extremely  little  dis- 
turbance was  occasioned  in  the  superincumbent  water,  as  could  be  distinctly  seen 
when  the  liquid  introduced  by  the  pipette  was  coloured  The  jar  was  then  left  undis- 
turbed, to  ailow  difibsion  to  proceed,  the  experiments  being  always  conducted  in  an 
apartment  of  constant,  or  nearly  constant  temperature.  When  a  certain  time  had 
eupsed,  the  diffusion  was  interrupted  by  drawing  off  the  liquid  from  the  top  by  means 
of  a  small  siphon,  slowly  and  deliberately,  as  the  liquid  had  been  first  introduced,  in 
portions  of  50  cubic  centimetres,  or  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  volume.  The  open  end 
of  the  short  limb  of  the  siphon  was  kept  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
the  jar,  and  the  portion  of  liquid  drawn  off  was  received  in  a  graduated  measure.  By 
evaporating  each  fraction  separately,  the  quantity  of  salt  which  had  risen  into  equal 
sections  of  the  liquid  column  was  ascertained.  A  particular  advantage  of  this  method 
is  that  it  affords  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  absolute  rate  or  velocity  of  diffusion, 
rendering  it  possible  to  state  the  distcmce  which  a  salt  travels  per  second  in  terms  of 
the  meter.  Such  a  constant  must  enter  into  all  the  chronic  phenomena  of  physiology, 
and  holds  a  place  in  vital  science  not  unlike  the  time  of  the  falling  of  heavy  bodies  in 
the  physics  of  gravitation. 

2. — Crystalloids  and  OoUolds* 

The  substances  whose  difRision  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  pages,  though 
th^  exhibit  considerable  diversities  in  their  diffusive  mobility,  all  belong  lo  the  more 
difmsive  class.  Opposed  to  them  is  another  class,  which  are  much  less  diffusive, 
and  are  likewise  distinguished  from  the  former  by  several  well-defined  physical  and 
chemical  characters,  especially  by  the  absence  of  the  power  to  crystallise.  Such  are 
hydrated  silicic  acid,  hjdrat«d  alomina,  and  other  metallic  oxides  of  the  aluminous 
class,  when  they  exist  in  the  soluble  form ;  also  starch,  dextrin  and  the  gums,  caramel, 
tannin,  albumin,  gelatin,  vegetable  and  animal  extractive  matters.  These  bodies  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  gelatinous  character  of  their  hydratea  Although  often 
largely  soluble  in  wat«r,  they  are  held  in  solution  by  a  most  feeble  force.  They  appear 
singularly  inert  in  the  capacity  of  acids  and  bases,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  chemical 
relations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  their  peculiar  physical  aggregation,  together  with 
the  chemical  indifference  referred  to,  appears  to  be  required  m  substances  that  can 
intervene  in  the  organic  processes  of  life.  The  plastic  elements  of  the  animal  body  are 
found  in  thie  class.  As  gelatin  appears  to  be  its  type,  substances  of  this  class  may  be 
designated  as  colloids  (from  k6k\%  glue),  and  their  peculiar  form  of  aggregation,  as 
the  ooUindal  condition  of  matter.  Opposed  to  tho  colloidal  is  the  crystalUne  condition. 
Substances  affecting  the  latter  form  may  be  classed  as  or^staUotds,  The  distinction  is 
no  doubt  one  of  intimate  molecular  constitution. 

Although  chemically  inert  in  tho  ordinary  sense,  colloids  possess  a  compensating 
activity  of  their  own,  arising  out  of  their  physical  properties.  While  the  ngidity  of 
the  ^staUine  structure  shuts  out  external  impressions,  the  softness  of  the  gelatinous 
colloid  partakes  of  fiuidity,  and  enables  the  colloi'd  to  become  a  medium  for  liquid  dif- 
fusion, like  water  itself.  The  same  penetrability  appears  to  take  the  form  of  cemen- 
tation in  such  colloids  as  can  exist  at  a  high  temperature.  Hence  a  wide  sensibility 
on  the  part  of  colloids  to  external  agents.  Another  and  eminently  characteristic 
quality  of  colloids,  is  their  mutability.  Their  existence  is  a  continued  metastasis.  A 
colloid  may  be  compared  in  this  respect  to  water  while  existing  liquid  at  a  temperature 
under  its  usual  fre«zing-point^  or  to  a  supersaturated  saline  eolution.  Fluid  colloids 
appear  to  have  always  a  pectoua  modification ;  and  they  often  pass,  under  the  slightest 
influences,  from  the  first  into  the  second  condition.  The  solution  of  hydrated  silicic 
acid,  for  instance,  is  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  it  cannot  be  preserved. 
It  may  remain  fiuid  for  days  or  weeks  in  a  sealed  tube,  but  is  sure  to  gelatinise  and 
become  insoluble  at  last.  Nor  does  thfr  change  of  this  colloid  appear  to  stop  at  tliat 
point  For  the  mineral  forms  of  silicic  acid,  deposited  from  water,  such  as  flint,  are 
often  found  to  have  passed,  during  the  geological  ages  of  their  existence,  from  the 
vitreous  or  colloidal  into  the  cr}'stiUline  condition  (H.  Rose),  The  colloidal  is,  in  fact, 
a  dynamical  state  of  matter ;  the  crystalloidal  being  the  statical  condition.     It  may  be 
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looked  upon  as  the  probable  primary  source  of  the  force  appearing  in  the  phenomena 
of  vitality.  To  the  gradual  manner  in  which  colloidal  changes  take  place  (for  thej 
always  demand  time  as  an  element),  may  the  characteristic  protraction  of  chemioo- 
oiganic  changes  also  be  referred. 

The  following  experiments  made  by  the  method  of  jar-diflosion  (p.  700),  exhibit  the 
difference  of  divisibility  of  colloids,  namely  gam,  tannin,  or  caramd,  as  compared 
with  the  erystAlloidal  substances,  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  cano- 
sugar. 

Tablb  IIL — DijfvMon  of  10  per  cent.  eoluHons  (10  ffrnu,  of  substance  in  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  liquid)  into  pure  water,  qfter  fourteen  days,  at  10^  (60  Fahr,y 


Number  of 
ftntum  (ftrom 
above  down- 
wards). 

Chloride  of 
sodiam. 

Sulphate  of 

inagiM«iuni, 

atioo. 

Sogar. 

Oam. 

Tumin. 

Albiunfn  at 
iy»— 130  5. 

Caramel  at 
lOP— It*. 

1 

•104 

•007 

•005 

•003 

•003 

2 

•129 

•Oil 

•008 

•003 

•003 

3 

•162 

•018 

•012 

•003 

•004 

4 

•198 

•027 

•016 

•004 

•003 

6 

•267 

•049 

•030 

•003 

•005 

6 

•340 

•085 

•059 

•004 

•007 

.     . 

•008 

7 

•429 

•133 

•102 

•006 

•017 

•     • 

•005 

8 

•535 

•218 

•180 

•081 

•031 

•010 

•010 

9 

•654 

•331 

•305 

•097 

•069 

•015 

•023 

10 

•766 

•499 

•495 

•215 

•145 

•047 

•033 

11 

•881 

•730 

•740 

•407 

•288 

•113 

•075 

12 

•991 

1022 

1075 

•734 

•556 

•343 

•216 

13 

1090 

1383 

1^435 

1157 

1050 

•856 

•705 

14 

1187 

1-803 

1758 

1-781 

1^719 

1-892 

1^726 

15  and  16 

2*266 

3-684 

3-783 

5601 

6-097 

6-725 

7-206 

9999 

10000 

10-003 

9-999 

9-997 

10000 

10-000 

Here  the  i 

Buperimpo 

Bed  column 

of  water 

beinff  111 

millimetn 

« (4-38  inc 

hes^hieh. 

the  chloride  of  sodium  is  found  to  have  diffused  in  sensible  quantity  to  the  top,  and 
could  have  risen  higher.  The  top  of  the  difiusion-oolumn  of  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
and  likewise  that  of  sugar,  appear  to  have  just  reached  the  top  of  the  liquid  in  the 
fourteen  days  of  the  experiment.  But  the  colloids,  gum,  tannin,  albumin  and  caramel, 
exhibit  a  great  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  difitision.  Ghim  and  tannin  do  not  appear  to 
be  carried  by  difiusion  higher  than  the  seventh  stratum,  the  minute  quantities  found  in 
the  higher  strata,  which  together  do  not  exceed  0-02  grm.,  being  doubtless  the  result 
of  accidental  dispersion,  arising  probably  from  a  movement  of  the  upper  liquid,  occa- 
sioned by  slight  inequalities  of  temperature.  The  difiusion  of  albunun  and  of  caramd 
is  still  siower. 

By  continuing  the  diffiision  of  difierent  subfltanoes  till  equal  quantities  had  diffused 
out,  the  following  resolts  were  obtained: 

Approximate  times  ofEqwd  Diffusion, 

Hydrochlozic  add .        .        .        .     1 
Chloride  of  sodium  .    2-33 

Suear 7 

Su^hate  of  magnesium.  7 

Albumin        .                                  .49 
Caramel 98 

The  diffosion  of  hydrochloric  add  in  three  days  corresponds  with  the  diffbsion  of 
chloride  of  sodium  in  seven  days.  Hydrochloric  and  the  allied  hydradds,  with  other 
monobasic  acids,  are  the  most  dmusive  substances  known. 

The  difiusion  process  in  alcohol  appears  to  be  several  times  slower  than  in  water. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  experiments  on  three  substances  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  placed  under  a  column  of  alcohol,  the  experiments  being  conducted 
exactly  as  descnbed  at  p.  700. 
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Tajslb  IV. — Diffusion  of  10  per  cent  solutions  of  Iodine  and  Acetate  of  Potassium 

in  alcohol  in  seven  days. 


Number  of 
itntum. 

Iodine  at  14°. 

Acetate  of  pota*- 
•liimatMO— 150. 

Retin  at  U-ft^. 

1 

•028 

•055 

•017 

2 

•033 

•057 

•017 

8 

-046 

•061 

-018 

4 

•038 

•063 

•017 

5 

•037 

•064 

•019 

6 

•039 

•066 

•020 

7 

•081 

•070 

•022 

8 

•143 

•071 

•024 

9 

•263 

•072 

•026 

10 

•417 

•096 

•080 

11 

•637 

•286 

•210 

12 

•936 

•619 

•498 

13 

1-236 

1157 

•992 

14 

1-506 

1-907 

1^700 

15  and  16 

4-561 

6-358 

6-341 

10000 

10000 

10000 

3.- 


LppUeattoB  of  Xdquld  IMAifltoii  to  Obemloal  Analysis. 


Mixed  salts  may  be  more  or  less  separated  by  their  nneqnal  difihsibility.  A  solution 
of  1  pt.  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  1  pt.  carbonate  of  sodium  in  10  pts.  of  water 
placed  in  a  a  diffusion>phial  (fy.  708),  yielded  in  10  days  at  15^  a  diffusate  containing 
63-6  pts.  carbonate  oi  potassium  to  36*4  pts.  carbonate  of  sodium ;  the  diffusate  in 
26  days  contained  the  same  salts  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  Inequality  of  divi- 
sion is  indeed  somewhat  increased  by  mixture,  so  that  the  actual  separation  is  greater 
than  that  calculated  from  the  relative  difiusibilities  of  the  mixed  substances. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  by  the  method  of  jar-difiusion  at  p.  700 ;  when  a 
mixture  of  two  salts  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  the  more  cufiusiTe  salt  tra- 
Telled  upwards  the  most  rapidly,  showing  itself  first,  and  alwa^^s  most  largely,  in  the 
upper  strata.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  with  a  mixture  of  equid 
parts  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

Tablb  y. — Diffusion  of  a  mixture  of  6  per  cent,  of  Chloride  of  Potassium,  and 
5  per  cent,  of  Chloride  of  Sodium,  for  seven  days  at  12^ — 13^. 


Number  of 

Chloride  of 

Chloride  of 

Toul 

■tratnm. 

pouiainm. 

sodtnm. 

Dlfliuate. 

1 

•018 

•014 

•032 

2    • 

•025 

•015 

•040 

3 

•044 

•014 

•058 

4 

•076 

•017 

•092 

5 

•101 

•034 

•135 

6 

•141 

•063 

•204 

7 

•185 

•104 

•289 

8 

•262 

•151 

•408 

9 

•880 

•212 

•542 

10 

•349 

•351 

•700 

11 

•418 

•458 

•876 

12 

•511 

•559 

1070 

18 

•562 

•684 

1^286 

14 

•616 

•772 

1887 

15  and  16 

1-386 

1651 

2-936 

5^001 

4-999 

10-000 

The  first  six  strata  contain  Together  561  millignunmes,  of  which  404  milligrammes,  or 
72  per  cent.,  that  is  nearly  three-fourths,  are  chloride  of  potassium.    We  have  to 
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descend  to  the  tenth  stratum  before  the  salts  are  found  in  equal  proportions.  The 
progression  is  then  inverted,  and  chloride  of  sodium  comes  to  preponderate  in  the 
lower  strata. 

It  is  evident  that  the  preceding  experiment  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  diffuse 
away  the  chloride  of  potassium,  and  leave  below  a  mixture  containing  chloride  of  sodium 
in  relative  excess,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  chloride  of  potassium  is  found  above,  in 
the  last  experiment. 

Further,  the  mixture  in  which  chloride  of  potassium  was  concentrated  in  the  experi- 
ment described,  so  as  to  form  72  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mixture,  might  be  again 
subjected  to  diffusion  in  the  same  manner.  In  an  experiment  upon  a  mixture  of  7 '5 
grms.  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  2*5  grms.  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  six  upper 
strata  gave  640  milhgrms.  of  salt,  of  wmch  610  milligrms.,  or  95*3  per  cent,  were 
chloride  of  potassium.  It  is  obvious  that,  by  repeating  this  diffusive  rectification  a 
suf&cient  number  of  times,  a  portion  of  the  more  difiusive  salt  might  be  obtained  at 
last  in  a  state  of  sensible  purity. 

The  preceding  example  illustrates  the  separation  of  unequally  diffusive  metals  or 
bases ;  the  following  example  represents,  on  Uie  other  hand,  the  separation  of  unequally 
diffusive  acids  united  with  a  common  base.  Chloride  and  sulphate  of  sodium  diffuse 
separately  in  the  phial  experiments  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  0*707. 


Tablb  VI. — Diffusion  of  6  per  cent,  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  and  5  per  cent,  of 
anhydrous  Sulphate  of  Sodium^  for  7  daySj  at  10° — lt)°*76. 


1 

Chloride  of 

Sulphate  of 
sodium  in 

Total 

Stratum. 

sodium  in 

dlAisate  la 

grammes. 

grammes. 

grammes. 

1 

•009 

•           • 

•009 

2 

•012 

•001 

•014 

3 

■024 

•005 

•026 

4 

•038 

-003 

•041 

5 

•060 

•006 

•066 

6 

•095 

•012 

•107 

•141 

•029 

•170 

8 

•203 

•059 

•262 

9 

•278 

•115 

•393 

10 

•360 

•205 

•565 

11 

•473 

•317 

•790 

12 

•660 

•607 

1067 

13 

•637 

•694 

1-331 

14 

•718 

•909 

1-627 

15  and  16 

1-390 

2^141 

3  531 

4-999 

6000 

9-999 

Here  the  separation  is  still  more  sensible  than  with  the  bases.  The  six  upper 
strata  contain  263  milligrammes  of  salt,  of  which  239  milligrammes,  that  is  90*8  per 
cent,  are  chloride  of  sodium.  The  salt  of  the  upper  eight  strata  amounts  to  695 
milligrammes,  of  which  583  milligrammes,  or  83*9  per  cent.,  are  chloride. 

On  comparing  the  diffusion  of  a  mixture  of  equivident  quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  sulphate  of  potassium  with  that  of  a  mixture,  also  in  equivalent  proportions,  of 
cliloride  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  sodium,  it  was  found  that  the  diffusion  of  the 
metals  is  not  affected  by  the  acid  with  which  each  of  them  is  originally  combined. 
This  result  is  quite  in  harmony  with  Berthelot's  view,  tliat  the  acids  and  bases  are 
indifferently  combined,  or  that  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of 
sodium  is  the  same  thing  as  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  potassium, 
when  both  mixtures  are  in  the  state  of  solution.  With  two  acids  greatly  imequal  in 
their  afftnity  for  bases,  however,  the  result  might  possibly  be  different. 

In  some  cases,  diffusion  is  also  capable  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  chemical 
compounds.  Thus,  when  a  solution  of  common  alum  is  allowed  to  diffuse  into  water, 
the  sulphate  of  potassium  passes  out  more  rapidly  than  the  sulphate  of  aluminium.  A 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium  in  lime-water  left  to  dif^ise  into  lime-water  yields 
a  diffusate  containing  hydrate  of  potassium;  similarly  with  sulphate  of  sodium.  The 
sulphates  of  potitssium  uud  sodium  are  also  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  calcium  dis- 
solved in  carbonic  acid  water,  when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  diffuse  into  pure  water. 
The  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  jire  not  sensibly  decomposed  by  bme-water  in 
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this  maimer.  When  saturated  solutions  of  lime-water  and  sulphate  of  calcium,  are 
mixed  in  equal  volomes,  1  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium  dissolved  in  the  mixture,  and 
the  solution  left  to  dififhse  into  pure  water,  scarcely  a  trace  of  hydrate  of  sodium  is 
obtained ;  but  when  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  calcium,  with  an  aadition  of  2  per  cent. 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  is  kept  at  the  boiling  point  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  solution 
mixed  two  or  three  days  afterwards  with  an  equal  volume  of  lime-water,  and  dif^ed 
into  pure  water  for  3^  days,  the  dififusate  in  three  cells  is  found  to  contain  0*234 
grains  hydrate  of  sodium  and  0'371  sulphate  of  sodium.  It  appears,  then,  that  more 
than  one  condition  of  equilibrium  is  possible  for  mixed  solutions  of  sulphate  of  calcium 
and  chloride  of  sodium.  Cold  solutions  of  these  salts  may  be  mixed  without  decom- 
position,  or  without  sensible  formation  of  sulphate ;  but,  on  heating,  this  change  is 
uduced,  and  is  permanent,  sulphate  of  sodium  being  formed,  and  continuing  to  exist 
in  the  cold  solution ;  for  it  ub  the  decomposition  of  that  salt  alone  by  hydrate  of  calcium 
which  appears  to  yield  the  diiSRised  hydrate  of  soda.  As  the  effects  of  time  and  tem- 
perature are  often  oouTertible,  it  is  possible  that  the  same  decomposition  might  take 
place  at  ordinary  temperatures  after  a  considerable  time.  If  such  be  the  case,  we  have 
an  agency  in  the  soil  by  which  the  alkaline  carbonates  required  by  plants  may  be 
fomwd  from  the  chlorides  o^  potassium  and  sodium,  as  well  as  &om  the  sulphates ;  for 
the  sulphate  of  calcium,  generally  present,  will  conrert  those  chlorides  into  sulphates. 
The  mode  in  which  the  soil  of  the  earth  is  moistened  by  rain  is  peculiarly  fayourable 
to  separations  by  diffusion.  The  soluble  salts  of  the  soil  may  be  supposed  to  be  carried 
down  together,  to  a  certain  depth,  by  the  first  portion  of  rain  wluch  falls,  while  they 
find  afterwards  an  atmosphere  of  nearly  pure  water,  in  the  moisture  which  fieJIs  last 
and  occupies  the  surface  stratum  of  the  soil.  Diffusion  of  the  salts  upwards  into  the 
water,  with  its  separations  and  decompositions,  must  necessarily  ensue.  The  salts  of 
potassium  and  ammonium,  which  are  most  required  for  veffetation,  possess  the  highest 
difiusibility,  and  will  rise  first  The  pre-eminent  diffusibiuty  of  the  alkaline  hydrates 
may  also  be  called  into  action  in  the  soil  by  hydrate  of  calcium,  particularly  as  quick- 
lime is  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  grass-lands^    (Qraham.) 

4.— IMaljsi*. 

Membranes  or  septa  of  the  collo'id  class  (p.  710)  possess  a  property  which  is  very 
useful  in  assisting  difiiisive  separations.  The  jelly  of  starch,  tluit  of  animal  mucus,  of 
pectin,  of  Fayen*s  vegetable  gelose  (ii.  826),  and  other  solid  colloidal  hydrates,  all  of 
which  are  strictly  speaking  insoluble  in  cold  water,  are  themselves  permeable  when  in 
mass,  as  water  is,  by  the  more  hiffhly  diffusive  substances.  But  such  jellies  greatly 
resist  the  passage  of  the  less  difiusive  substances,  and  cut  off  entirely  other  colloid 
substances  like  themselves  that  may  be  in  solution :  in  this  respect  they  resemble 
animal  membrane.  This  mode  of  separation  by  difiusion  through  a  septum  is  called 
dialysis.  A  mere  film  of  the  colloidal  septum  produces  this  separating  effect.  Thus, 
if  a  sheet  of  very  thin  letter-paper,  well  sized  with  starch,  and  having  no  porosity,  be 
laid  on  the  suifoce  of  water,  a  depression  made  in  its  centre,  and  a  mixed  solution  of 
cane-sugar  and  gum-arabic  containing  6  per  cent  of  each  substance  poured  upon  it,  the 
sugar  difiuses  through  into  the  water  while  the  gum  remains  above,  so  that,  after  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  water  below  is  found  to  contain  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  sugar,  in 
a  condition  so  pure  as  to  crj'Stallise  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath. 
Now  the  sized  paper  has  no  power  to  act  as  a  filter;  it  is  mechanically  impenetrable, 
and  refuses  a  passage  to  the  mixed  liquid  as  a  whole.  Molecules  only  permeate  this 
septum,  and  not  masses.  The  molecules  also  are  moved  by  the  force  of  difiusion.  But 
the  water  of  the  gelatigenons  starch  with  which  the  paper  is  sized,  is  not  directly 
available  as  a  me<uum  for  the  diffusion  of  either  the  sugar  or  the  gum,  being  in  a  stat-e  of 
real  though  feeble  chemical  combination.  The  hydrated  compound  itself  is  solid,  and 
also  insoluble.  Sugar,  however,  with  other  crystalloids,  can  separate  water,  molecule 
after  molecule,  from  any  hydrated  colloid,  such  as  starch.  The  sugar  thus  obtains  the 
liquid  medium  required  for  diffusion,  and  makes  its  way  through  the  gelatinous  septum. 
Gum,  on  the  other  hand,  presenting,  as  a  colloid,  an  affinity  for  water  of  the  feeblest 
description,  is  unable  to  separate  that  liquid  from  the  gelatinous  starch,  and  so  fails  to 
open  the  door  for  its  own  passage  outwards  by  difiusion. 

Diffusion  of  a  cxystalloia  through  a  firm  jeUy  appears  to  proceed  at  nearly  the  same 
rate  as  into  pure  water.     This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  following  experiment. 

Ten  grammes  of^  chloride  of  sodium  and  2  grammes  of  the  Japanese  gelatin,  or  gelose 
of  Fayen,  were  dissolved  together  in  so  much  hot  water  as  to  form  100  cub.  cents,  of 
liquid.  Introduced  into  the  empty  diffusion-jar  and  allowed  to  cool,  this  liquid  set 
into  a  firm  j^llyi  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  jar,  and  containing  of  course  10  per 
cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Instead  of  placing  pure  water  over  this  jelly,  it  was 
covered  by  700  cub.  cents,  of  water  containing  2  per  cent  of  the  same  gelose,  cooled  so 
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br  u  to  be  on  the  point  of  gdatinuiiig.  (he  jar  st  the  Bune  tine  being  pUeed  in  a 
cooling  miilun  io  order  to  eipediu  that  chiage.  The  ju  with  ita  contents  was  now 
left  nndistarbed  tor  eight  dan  at  the  temperatore  10°.  AAei  the  lapae  of  thia  time, 
the  jell;  was  remored  from  the  jar  in  ineceasiTe  ptntiona  of  fiO  cab.  oents.  each  from 
tbe  top,  and  the  proportioQ  of  chloride  of  aodinm  in  tbe  varioaa  strata  ascertained. 
The  results  were  very  Bimilsr  to  thoee  obtained  in  diffiuing  the  nme  salt  in  a  jar  of 
pim  water,  excepting  that  the  difiiision  in  theeelose  appeared  more  advanced  in  eight 
days  than  diffiision  in  water  for  seTen  d>fS.  With  a  eoloiired  dystaUoId,  sneh  as  add 
chronut«  of  potasBinm,  the  eradual  eteration  of  the  salt  to  the  top  of  the  jar  is  veij 
plaiolj  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diflHieian  of  a  eolonied  colloid,  sneh  as  caram^ 
through  the  jelly,  appears  scarcely  Io  hare  began  after  the  l^iae  of  eight  daja.  The 
diffiiBion  of  a  salt  into  the  solid  jeUy  may  be  regarded  a«  cementation  in  ita  aiinpleBt 

The  moat  anitabU  of  all  anbatances  foradialytic  septum  is  De  la  Bne's  Tege  table 
parchment  or  parchment-paper  (i.  819),  which  is  unsized  paper,  altered  by  a 
short  immersion  In  anlpburic  add,  or  in  chloride  of  zinc  Puier  so  mebUDorphooed 
acquires  eousideisble  lenacity,  and  When  wetted,  expends  and  becomes  translncent, 
evidently  admitting  of  hydration.  In  the  wetted  state,  parchment-paper  can  easily  be 
applied  to  a  light  hoop  of  wood,  or  better,  to  a  hoop  made  of  sheet  gntta  penha, 
2  inches  in  de[4h  and  S  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  so  bb  to  form  a  vessel  IUlc  a  sieve  in 
furm  (Jff.  710).  The  disc  of  parchment-^aper  used  should  exceed  in  diameter  the 
hoop  to  be  covered  by  i  inches,  no  as  to  nae  well  round  the  hoi^.  It  may  be  bound 
to  the  hoop  by  string,  or  by  an  elastic  band. 
^3-  ""■  but  shoald  not  be  firnily  aecnred.      The  parch- 

It-paper  must  not  be  porona.  Its  soundnpss 
be  ascertained  by  sponging  the  Bf^r  surfiice 
1  pure  water,  and  then  obeerring  tbat  no  wet 
'  gpotsshowthemselves  on  thenpposite  side.  Such 
'  -fects  may  be  remedied  by  applying  liquid  albu- 
in,  and  then  coagulating  tbe  same  by  hrat-  Mr. 
Us  In  Rue  recommeniis  the  use  of  albumin  in  cementing  parchment-paper,  which  may 
thus  be  formed  into  cells  and  bags  veiy  useM  in  dialytie  experiments.  The  mixed 
fluid  to  1)0  dialyaed  is  poured  into  the  hoop  upon  the  anrface  of  the  parchment-paper 
to  a  small  depth  only,  such  as  half  an  inch.  The  vrssel  defccribed  (dialj/ier)  is  then 
floated  in  a  basin  containing  a  considerable  volume  of  water,  in  order  to  induce  the 
egress  ot  the  diifiisive  constituents  of  iho  mixture.  Half  a  litre  of  urine,  dislysed  for 
twcDty-fourbonrs,  gave  its  crj slalloldal  constitaents  to  the  external  water.  Tbe  latter, 
i^vuponited  by  a  water-batb.  yielded  a  white  saline  mass.  From  this  mass  urea  was 
extracted  by  alcohol  in  so  pure  a  condition  as  to  appear  in  ctystilline  tofts  npon  the 
evapotation  of  the  alcohol 

For  operating  on  smaller  quantities  of  liquid,  a  small  glasa  bell  jar,  tied  round  at  the 
bottom,  as  shown  in  fy.  711,  may  be  nsed.     F''gt.  712,  713  show  convenient  modes  of 
supporting  tbe  instnunent  in  a  basin  or  a  j»r  of  water.    In  Hr.  Graham's  eiperimenlB 
Fig.  711.  Fig-  713.  F!g.  713. 


two  sisee  of  bulb  were  employed,  3-14  and  iil  inches  in 
diameter,  the  dialytie  septa  having  areas  very  nearly  of  yjj 
and  jJn  of  a  square  metre  (15-8  and  7*8  square  inches). 
With  100  cub.  cents,  of  liquid  (the  quantity  usually  em- 
ployed) the  septum  of  the  smaller  instruments  was  covered 
to  the  depth  of  20  mm.  (0-8  inch)  and  the  septum  of  the 
larger  to  a  depth  of  10  mm.  (0*4  inch).  The  thinner  the 
■tratam,  the  more  eihanstiTe  the  diflUeion  in  a  given  time. 

When  a  considerable  diffdaion  is  desired  within  24  honrs,  it  is  generally  inadvisable 
to  cover  the  septum  deeper  than  10  or  12  mm.  (half  an  inch). 

Numerous    experiments   uu  the  diffusion  of  crystalloids  throng  varioas  dialytie 
septa,  such  as  gelatinous  starch,  coagulated  albumin,  gum-tragacanlh,  besides  aninud 
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mucnH  and  parchment-paper,  all  tended  to  prove  how  little  the  difiusivo  process  is  in- 
terfered with  by  the  intervention  of  colloid  matter.  Salts  appear  to  preserve  their  usnal 
relative  dijShsibility  unchanged.  The  same  partial  separation  of  mixed  salts  is  observed 
as  in  the  water-jar  (p.  713).  With  a  mixture,  for  instance,  of  equal  parts  of  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sotuum  in  a  dialyser,  the  first  tenth  part  of  the  mixture  which  passed 
through  was  found  to  consist  of  59^  17  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  40*83 
per  cent  <xf  chloride  of  sodium.  Double  salts  also,  such  as  alum,  and  the  sulnhate  of 
copper  and  potassium,  which  admit  of  being  resolved  into  pairs  of  unequally  aifiusive 
salts,  were  lareely  decomposed  upon  the  dialyser,  as  they  are  in  the  water-jar.  The 
effect  of  heat  in  promoting  diffusion  appears,  however,  to  be  diminished  in  dialysis,  at 
least  with  a  parchment-paper  septum.  Thus  the  difiiision  from  a  2  per  cent  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  in  a  constant  period  of  three  hours,  was — 

lUtfo. 
AtlOOC.    .  .    0-738  grm.     1-00 

20  .        .        .     0*794  grm.     107 


n 
tt 

»» 


80 
40 


0*892  grm.     1^20 
1017  grm.    1-87 


The  rate  of  diffusion  in  water  alone,  without  the  septum,  would  have  been  doubled  by 
an  equal  rise  of  temperature,  instead  of  beine  increased  one-third  only  as  above. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  several  substances,  both  crys- 
talloids and  coQoids,  compared  with  chloride  of  sodium  as  a  standard.  The  larger 
bell-jar  (p.  716)  was  used,  and  the  parchment-paper  was  chan^^ed  in  each  experiment. 
The  substance  in  solution  amounted  to  2  grms.,  the  depth  of  hquid  in  the  dialyser  to 
10  mm.  (0*4  of  an  inch),  and  the  surface  of  the  septum  to  0*01  square  metre  (15*6 
square  inches). 

Tablb  Vn. — Dialysis  through  Parehmeni-paper  durinff  twenty-four  hours,  at  12^. 


Two  per  eent.  lolations. 

DifltaMte  In 
grammet. 

Prnrortional 
dilhuate. 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

1657 

1^000 

Picric  acid 

1690 

1020 

Ammonia 

1404 

•847 

Theine     .... 

1166 

•703 

Salicin     .        .        , 

•835 

•503 

Cane-sugar 

•783 

•472 

Amygdalin 

•517 

•311 

Extract  of  quercitron 

•305 

•184 

Extract  of  logwood  . 

•280 

•168 

Catechu    . 

•265 

•159 

Extract  of  cochineal . 

'086 

•051 

G^otannic  acid 

•050 

•030 

Extract  of  litmus 

•033 

•019 

Purified  caramel 

•009 

•005 

The  picric  acid  and  theine  were  actually  diffused  from  1  per  cent  solutions,  and  the 
numbers  observed  are  multiplied  by  2.  The  cirstallisable  principles,  theine,  salicin, 
and  amygdalin,  appear  greatly  more  diffusible  than  gallo-tannic  acid,  or  than  gum,  as 
has  been  already  seen.  Such  inequality  of  rate  is  likely  to  fiEUsilitate  the  separation  of 
vegetable  principles  by  the  agency  of  dialysis. 

Preparation  of  ColicUd  Substances  by  Dialysis. 

The  purification  of  many  ooUoi'd  substances  may  be  effected  with  gr^t  advantage  by 
placinff  them  on  the  dialyser.  Accompanying  crystalloids  are  euminated,  and  the 
colloid  is  left  behind  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  purification  of  soluble  colloids  can 
rarely  be  effected  by  any  other  known  means,  and  dialysis  is  evidently  the  appropriate 
mode  of  preparing  such  bodies  free  from  crystalloids. 

When  the  mixed  solution  obtained  bv  pouring  silicate  of  sodium  into  water  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  was  placed  upon  a  parchment-paper  dialyser,  and  allowed 
to  diffuse  into  water,  the  latter  being  occasionally  changed,  a  quantity  of  silicic  acid 
was  left  upon  the  septum,  amounting;  after  the  lapse  of  five  davs,  to  seven-eighths  of 
the  original  silicic  acid,  and  the  solution  of  silicic  acid  which  subsequently  passes 
tiirough,  is  so  Aree  from,  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium  as  not  to  give  a 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Somble  silicic  acid  forms  a  peculiar  class  of  compounds,  which  like  itself,  are  col- 
loidal, and  differ  entirely  from  the  ordinary  silicates.    These  compounds,  which  may 
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be  called  coUisilicates  or  co-silieateK,  appear  to  oontain  an  acid  of  higher  atomic 
weight  than  ordinary  silicic  acid.  Cosilicic  acid,  like  gallotannic,  gnmmic,  and  other 
colloidal  acids,  unites  with  gelatin^  forming  a  cosilicate  of  gelatin,  which  is  precipitated 
on  mixing  the  solutions  of  silicic  acid  and  gelatin;  bnt,  l&e  the  gallotannate  (i.  828), 
varies  in  composition  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  constitnent  is  present  in  excess.' 
Cosilicic  acid  also  precipitates  both  albuminic  acid  and  pure  casnn. 

The  true  hydrated  alumina,  also  Gmm's  metalumina  ^i.  159),  are  obtained 
soluble  by  dialysing  solutions  of  these  oxides  in  the  chloride  ana  acetate  of  the  same 
metal ;  so,  likewise,  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  and  the  pectdiar  ferric  hydrate  (meta- 
ferric  hydrate)  disoorered  by  P^n  de  St-Oilles  (p.  395),  and  soluble  chromic 
hydrate  (ii  949).  The  several  varieties  of  Prussian  blue  (ii.  229,  244)  are  obtained 
soluble  by  dialysing  their  solutions  in  oxalate  of  ammonium,  the  latter  salt  difihsing 
away.  Stannic  and  metastannic  acids  both  give  soluble  modifications  when 
dialysed  from  alkaline  solutions ;  titanic  acid,  when  dialysed  from  a  solution  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid;  tungstic  acid  and  molybdic  acids,  when  the  tungstate  and 
molybdate  of  sodium  in  dilute  solution  are  repeatedly  dialysed  with  a  slight  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid.     (Chem.  Soc.  J.  [2]  ii.  318.) 

A  solution  of  gum-arabic  (gummate  of  calcium)  dialysed  after  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  gave  at  once  the  pure  gummic  acid  of  Fr^my  (ii.  955).  Soluble  albumin 
is'  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  dialysing  albumin  with  addition  of  acetic  acid. 

Caramel  of  sugar  purified  by  repeated  precipitation  with  alcohol,  and  afterwards 
by  dialysis,  contains  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  highest  of  the  caramelic  l)odies  of 
G61is  (ii.  748) ;  it  forms  a  tremulous  jelly  when  concentrated,  and  appears  decidedly 
oolloidaL  Like  all  other  colloids,  it  has  a  soluble  and  an  insoluble  modification.  The 
latter  has  its  solubility  restored  by  the  action  of  alkalis,  followed  by  that  of  acetic  acid 
and  subsequent  dialysis. 

For  further  details  on  the  preparation  of  colloids  by  dialysis,  see  Chem.  Soe.  J.  xv. 
243 — 260  ;  also  the  descriptions  of  the  several  substances  in  their  alphabetical  order 
in  this  Dictionary. 

Separation  of  Araenioua  Acid  from  CoUotdal  Liquids. — ^Dialysis  may  be  advantage- 
ously applied  to  the  separation  of  arsenious  acid andmetal lie  salts  from  organic 
solutions  in  medico-legal  enquiries.  The  process  has  the  advantage  of  introdndngno 
metallic  substance  or  chemical  reagent  of  any  kind  into  the  organic  fluid.  The 
arrangement  for  operating  is  also  of  the  simplest  nature. 

The  organic  liquid  is  placed,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  on  a  dialyser  formed  of  a 
hoop  of  gutta  percha  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  parchment-paper  (Jiff.  710, 
p.  716).  The  dialyser  is  then  floated  in  a  basin  containing  a  volume  of  water  about 
four  times  greater  than  the  volume  of  organic  fluid  in  the  dialyser.  The  water  of  the 
basin  is  generally  found  to  remain  colourless  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours ;  and  after 
being  concentzatea  by  evaporation,  it  admits  of  the  application  of  the  proper  reagents 
to  precipitate  and  remove  a  metal  from  solution.  One-half  to  three-fourths  of  the 
crystalloidal  and  diffusible  constituents  of  the  organic  liquid  will  generally  be  found  in 
the  water  of  the  basin. 

Tartar-emetic  and  strychnine  maybe  separated  finom  viscid  organic  matter 
in  a  similar  manner:  indeed,  all  soluble  poisonous  substances  appear  to  be  oystalloids, 
and  therefore  pass  through  colloidal  septa. 

XiZQiriBSv  BZBMnWXtm  VOWVAS  or.    See  Ijoht  (p.  624). 

IbXQUZBB,  BXPAITBXOV  OF.    See  Heat  (p.  52). 

XiZQums,  nrBXcas  or  sbtraotxov  or.    See  Lioht  (pp.  615,  627). 

lUQUZBSy  08II08B  or.  When  two  liquids  are  separated  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  porous  diaphragm,  a  flow  of  liquid  takes  place  from  one  side  of  the  septum 
to  the  other,  or  sometimes  an  unequal  flow  of  the  two  liquids  in  opposite  directions, 
so  that  the  quantity  of  liquid  increases  on  one  side  of  the  septum  and  diminishes  on 
the  other.  This  phenomenon  was  originally  designated  by  the  correlative  tenns  £n- 
dosmose  and  Exosmose,  but  it  is  better  expressed  by  the  shorter  word  (Osmose, 
from  iMTfiis,  impulsion),  which  includes  the  two  former. 

The  passage  of  liquids  through  porous  septa  was  first  studied  byDutrochet,  whose 
apparatus,  called  an  endosmometeTf  consisted  of  a  narrow  glass  tube,  having  a  fiinnel- 
soaped  expansion  at  the  bottom,  and  closed  at  that  end  by  a  piece  of  bladder.  This 
tube  was  filled  with  a  saline  solution,  and  placed  in  a  vertic^  position  in  a  jar  contain- 
ing water.  The  flow  of  liquid  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other  was  measured  by  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  liquid  in  tne  tube.  Dutrochet  inferred,  from  his  experiments,  that  the 
velocity  of  the  osmotic  current  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  salt  or  other  solid 
substance  originally  contained  in  the  saline  solution.  The  experiments  were,  however, 
inexact,  because  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  alteration  of  hydrostatic  pressure 
caused  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube.     V i  e  ror d t  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiii.  79), 
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who  used  a  xnodificatioii  of  Dntrochet's  appazatns,  in  which  this  source  of  error  was 
remoTed,  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  increases  with  the  initial  concentration 
of  the  solution,  but  in  a  lower  ratio. 

Professor  Jolly,  of  Heidelb^,  has  examined  the  osmose  of  water  and  saline  solu- 
tions by  a  different  method.  Tne  saline  solution  containing  a  known  quantity  of  salt 
is  contained  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  the  bottom  with  bladder,  and  plunged  into  water, 
which  is  frequently  changed,  so  as  to  keep  it  nearly  pure.  The  tube  with  its  contents 
is  taken  out  from  time  to  time  and  weighed,  and  these  operations  are  repeated  till  the 
weight  becomes  constant^  showing  that  the  whole  of  the  salt  has  passed  out  from  the 
tub^  and  nothing  but  water  remains. 

In  tliis  manner  it  is  found  that  a  given  quantity  of  any  salt  which  passes  throuffh 
the  septum  into  the  water  is  always  replaced  by  a  definite  quantity  of  water.  The 
quantity  of  water  which  is  thus  replaced  by  a  unit  of  weight  of  the  salt,  is  called  the 
endosmotie  (or  osmotic)  equivalent  of  that  salt.  This  quantity  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  salt,  and  with  the  temperature,  increasing  as  the  temperature  rises ;  but  it  is 
independent  of  the  density  of  the  solution.  At  temperatures  near  0^  0.,  the  endos- 
motic  equivalent  of  hydrate  of  potassium  was  found  to  be  200 ;  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
between  4*3  and  4*6  ;  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  between  11  and  12 ;  of  neutral  sulphate 
of  potassium,  12 ;  of  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  2*3 ;  and  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid 
(at  18°  C),  0*35. 

These  results  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  osmose  between  water  and  saline  solu- 
tions consists,  not  in  the  opposite  passage  of  two  liquid  currents,  but  in  the  passage 
of  particles  of  the  salt  in  one  direction,  and  of  pure  water  in  the  other.  This  conclu- 
sion is  strengthened  by  Ghraham's  observation,  that  common  salt  diffuses  into  water, 
through  a  thin  membrane  of  ox-bladder  deprived  of  its  outer  muscular  coating,  at  the 
same  rate  as  when  no  membrane  is  interposed. 

The  flow  of  water  into  the  saline  solution  is  the  only  one  of  the  two  movements 
which  can  be  correctly  described  as  a  current.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  true  osmose,  and 
depends  essentially  on  the  action  of  the  membrane  or  other  porous  septum ;  for  the 
quantity  of  water  which  thus  passes  into  the  solution  is  often  much  greater  than 
would  be  introduced  by  mere  liquid  diffusion,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  several 
hundred  times  that  of  the  salt  displaced. 

This  action  of  the  septum  has  oeen  explained  in  various  ways.  By  Dutrochet  and 
others,  it  was  attributed  to  capillarity;  but  this  force  is  quite  insufScient  to  account  for 
the  great  inequality  of  ascension  which  different  liquids  exhibit  in  the  osmotic  appa- 
ratus :  in  fiict,  Qraham  has  shown,  that  solutions  of  the  most  different  character  exhibit 
verv  nearly  equal  ascension  in  tubes  of  equal  diameter. 

Osmose  has  Ukewise  been  attributed  to  the  unequal  absorption  of  the  two  liquids  by 
the  porous  septum.  Suppose  the  septum  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  absorb  only  one 
of  the  liquids, — ^the  water,  for  instance.  The  water  will  then  penetrate  the  septum,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  saline  solution,  will  diffuse  into  it  More  water  will  then 
be  absorbed,  and  subsequently  diffused,  and  thus  a  continuous  current  will  be  set  up. 
If  both  liquids  are  absorbed  by  the  septum,  but  in  different  degrees,  and  each  is  capable 
of  diffusing  into  the  other,  like  water  and  alcohol,  the  result  will  be  the  formation  of 
two  unequal  currents  in  opposite  directions.  Water  is  absorbed  by  animal  membrane 
much  more  rapidly  than  most  other  liquids,  and  accordingly,  iiiien  a  septum  of  this 
kind  is  used,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  in  most  cases  from  the  water  to  the  other 
liqiud.  According  to  Liebig,  a  given  weight  of  dried  ox-bladder  absorbs  in  the  same 
time,  200  vols,  of  water,  133  vols,  of  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  38  vols,  of 
alcohol  of  the  strength  of  84  per  cent,  and  17  vols,  of  bone-oil.  When  water  and 
alcohol  are  separated  by  an  animal  membrane,  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes  into 
the  alcohol  is  ffreater  than  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  passes  into  the  water ;  but 
when  the  same  liquids  are  divided  by  a  thin  film  of  collomon,  which  absorbs  alcohol 
more  quickly  than  water,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  experiments  recently  made  by  Graham  (Phil. 
Trans.  1856,  p.  177;  Cihem.  Soc.  J.  riii.  43^  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  osmose 
depends  essentially  on  the  chemical  action  of  tne  liquid  on  the  septum.  These  expe- 
riments were  made  partly  with  porous  mineral  septa,  partly  with  animal  membrane. 
The  earthenware  osmometer  consisted  of  the  porous  cylinders  employed  in  voltaic 
batteries,  about  five  inches  in  depth,  surmounted  by  a  glass  tube  0*  inch  in  diameter, 
attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  cap  of  gutta  percha.  The 
cylinder  was  filled  to  the  base  of  the  class  tube  with  a  saline  solution,  and  immediately 
placed  in  a  jar  of  distilled  water;  and  as  the  liquid  within  the  instrument  rose  during 
the  experiment,  water  was  added  to  the  jar  to  equalise  the  pressure.  The  rise  (or  fiill) 
of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  was  very  regular,  as  observed  from  hour  to  hour,  and.  the 
experiment  was  generally  terminated  in  five  hours.  From  experiments  made  on  solu- 
tions of  every  variety  of  soluble  substance,  it  appeared  that  the  rise  or  osmose  is  quite 
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insigiufloDt  with  neutral  oinitic  rabatanees  in  genrral,  mch  as  ingv,  alcohol,  ores, 
tanom,  &c ;  ao  likewiae  wilS  neutral  salta  of  the  eaidiB  and  ocdiwy  metals,  vith  - 
the  chlorides  and  nitntea  of  pota.isiuni  aod  sadiam,  and  with  chloride  of  mercDir. 
A  more  sensible  bnt  Mill  very  moderate  osmose  is  exhibited  b;  hjdnKhloric,  aitnc, 
aeeticv  snlpbmoos,  dtrie,  and  Iiutarie  acids.  These  are  san»s>ed  b;  the  Btronger 
mineral  acids,  such  as  lalpbaric  add,  phosphoric,  and  bj  mlpbate  of  potaraiam,  wbich 
are  again  exceeded  bj  skIIb  of  potassinm  and  sodinm,  powcming  a  decided  scid  w 
alkaline  reaction,  snch  as  dioxalate  of  potassium,  phosphate  of  sodiam,  or  the 
carbonates  of  potassium  and  Bodiam.  The  hi^;  osmotic  substances  were  also  fbond 
to  set  with  most  adraatags  in  amill  proportioos — producing,  in  &ct,  the  largest  oamoae 
in  the  proportion  of  one-qnaitflr  per  cent  dissolTed.  The  same  Bubetaoc^  ate  likewise 
alwajB  chemieall;  actiTe  bodies,  and  poBaeas  affinitie«  which  enable  them  to  act  on  the 
mntraial  of  the  eaithenvare  septnia.  lAiac  and  alomina  were  always  found  in  Bolnlioo 
after  osmoae,  and  the  cornwiaD  of  tbe  septum  appeared  to  be  a  neccssarjr  cnoditioD  of 
the  flow.  Smta  of  other  materials,  such  as  pure  carbooate  of  calcium,  gjpenm, 
compreased  charcoal,  and  tanned  sole-leather,  although  not  deficient  in  pot«iitj, 
gave  DO  osmose  ^tpanntly,  because  ihej  are  not  chemically  acted  on  b;  the  saline 
acJations. 

Simflar  results  were  obtained  with  septa  of  animal  membrane.    Ox-bladder  «■• 

found  to  act  with  much  greater  strength  snd  regnlarity  when  divested  of  its  outer 

muscular  coaL     Cotton  c^ico,   impregnated   with   liquid   albDmin.   and   afterwuda 

heated  to  OMgiilat«  the  albumin,  formed  an  excellent  septom,  resembling  membnne  in 

Fia  7U  orery  respect.     The  omnDmeter  (fig.  7H)  used  in  these  enieri- 

V'     **■  Menta  was  arranged  like  the  ori^nal  inatrument  of  Dtitrochet ; 

but  the  membrane  was  aiippoited  ^  a  plate  of  perforated  zinc. 

and  the  tube  was  of  coosidenble  diameter,  vis.  oue-tenth  of  that 

of  the  month  of  the  tnilb,  or  of  the  disc  of  msmbnue  eipoaed  to 

the  liquids. 

Osmose  in  membnne   present*  many  ptnnts   of  similiuily 
to  that  in  mthenware.     The  membrane  is  constantly  undergo- 
ing decom  position,  and  its  osmotic  action  is  eihanstibla.     Salta 
and  other  substances  capable  of  determining  a  large  osmose  are 
all  chemically  actire  aubetancea,  while  the  great  mass  of  neutral 
organic  aabetances  and  perfectly  nential  monobasic  salts  c€  the 
metals,  such  as  chloride  of  sodinm,  possess  only  a  low  degree 
of  action,  or  are  wholly  inert.     The  active  sabstances  are  aba 
most  efficient  in  small  proportiona.*      With  a  solution  contain- 
ing ^  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potaah,  the  rise  in  the  oemonieter 
was  167  miUimelres;  and  with  I  per  cent,  of  the  same  soils,  2DS 
millimetres    in    five    hours.     With   another   membrane   and   a 
atmnger  solution,  the  rise  was  863  miUimetm,  or  upwards  of  3S 
inches  in  the  same  time.     To  induce  oamose,  ^e  chemical  keticm 
on  the  membrane  must  be  different  on  the  two  sides,  and 
^  apparently  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind,  tiz.  an  alkaline 
i  action  on  the  albuminous  substance   of  the  membrane  on  the 
^  one  side  and  an  add  action  on  the  other.    The  water  appears 
alwi^  to  accumulate  on  the  alkaline  or  basic  aide  of  the  mem- 
brane.     Hence  with  an  alkaline  salt,  such  as  carbonate  of  aodium,  in  the  oamometer, 
and  water  outside,  the  flow  ia  inwards ;  but  with  an  ai^id  in  the  osmometer,  there  in 
negative  oamose,  or  t^e  flowis  ootwards,  the  liqoid  then  foiling  in  the  tube.     Tho 
chkiridee  of  barium,  sodium,  and  magnesiam,  and  similar  neutral  ^ts,  are  wholly  indif- 
forant,  or  appear  to  act  merely  in  a  anbordinate  manner  to  some  other  active  acid  or 
basic  substance,  which  may  be  present  in  the  solution  or  the  membrane  in  the  most 
minute  quantity.     Salts  which  admit  of  division  into  a  basic  salt  and  free  acid  exhibit 
an  osmotic  activin  of  the  highest  order,  e.g.  the  acetate  and  varioas  other  salts  of 
alumina,  ferric  onde  and  chioraic  oxide,  enproua  chloride,  stannous  chloride,  nitrst* 
of  lead.  &t     The  add  travels  outwards  by  diffiiaion,  auperinducing  a  basic  coadilion 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  an  add  condition  of  the  oot«r  snr&ce,  the 
moat  favourable  condition  for  a  high  positive  osmose.    Again,  the  djbnsic  salts  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  such  as  the  sulphate  and  tartrate,  though  strictly  neutral  in 
properties,  begin  to  exhibit  a  positive  osmose^  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  their  resolu- 
tion into  an  add  supersalt  and  free  alkaline  base. 

The  following  talde  exhibits  the  osmose  of  Babstances  of  all  classes  through  mem- 
brane, the  degree  being  a  rise  or  ioll  of  1  millimetre:  — 
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OSMOSI  OV   1    PBB  GBMT.  SoLXmONS  IN  MbICBBANB. 


Degrees. 
Oxalic  acid  ....  —  148 
Hydrochloric  acid  (0  1  per  cent)  -  92 
Tnchloride  of  gold  .  .  —  64 
■  Stannic  chloride  ,  .  .  —  46 
Platinic  chloride  ...  —  30 
Chloride  of  ma^esium  .  —  3 
Chloride  of  sodium  .  .  +2 
Chloride  of  potassium  ...  18 
Nitrate  of  sodium  ...  2 
Nitrate  of  silver  ....  34 
Sulphate  of  potassium  .  .  21  to  60 
Sulphate  of  magnesium  .       14 

Chloride  of  calcium  .  .  .20 
Chloride  of  barium  ...  21 
Chloride  of  strontium  ...  26 
Chloride  of  cobalt  ...  26 
Chloride  of  manganese  .      34 


Chloride  of  zinc 
Chloride  of  nickel  . 
Nitrate  of  lead 
Nitrate  of  cadmium 
Nitrate  of  uranium 
Nitrate  of  copper   . 
Chloride  of  copper 
Stannous  chloride  . 
Ferrous  chloride    . 
Mercuric  chloride 
Mercurous  nitrate  . 
Mercuric  nitrate     . 
Ferric  acetate 
Acetate  of  aluminium 
Chloride  of  aluminium 
Phosphate  of  sodium 
Carbonate  of  potassium 


Degrees. 

•f    54 

88 

125  to  211 
187 

234  to  458 
204 
351 
289 
435 
121 
356 
476 
194 

280  to  393 
540 
811 
439 

is  interfered 


The  osmotic  action  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and  other  alkaline  salts, 
with  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium,  being  reduced 
to  almost  nothing  by  an  equal  proportion  of  that  salt.  The  moderate  positive  osmose 
of  sulphate  of  potassium  is  converted  into  a  very  sensible  negative  osmose  by  the 
presence  of  the  merest  trace  of  a  strong  acid,  while  the  positive  osmose  of  the  same  salt 
IS  singularly  promoted  by  a  small  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonate :  thus,  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium  gives  an  osmose  of  21^,  but  the  addition  of  0*1  per 
cent  of  carbonate  of  potassium  raises  it  to  between  254  and  204  degrees*    (Graham.) 

If  a  glass  tube,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  siphon,  and  having  its  shorter  lest  dosed  with 
bladder,  be  partially  filled  with  salt  water,  the  shorter  leg  then  immersed  in  a  vessel 
of  pure  water,  and  mercury  poured  into  the  longer  leg,  so  that  its  pressure  may  act  in 
opposition  to  the  force  with  which  the  water  tends  to  enter  the  saline  solution  through 
the  bladder,  it  will  be  found  that^  when  the  column  of  mercury  attains  a  certain  height 
the  two  liquids  will  mix  without  chan^  of  volume,  the  force  of  the  osmotic  current 
being  then  exactly  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  mercurial  column.  In  this  way  the 
niechanical  force  of  the  osmotic  current  may  be  measured.    (Lie big.) 

Osmose  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  functions  of  life.  We  have  seen 
that  it  is  peculiarly  excited  by  dilute  saline  solutions,  such  as  the  animal  and 
vegetable  juices  are,  and  that  the  acid  or  alkaline  property  which  these  juices  possess  is 
another  favourable  condition  for  their  action  on  membrane.  The  natural  excitation 
of  osmose  in  the  substance  of  the  membranes  or  cell- walls  dividing  such  solutions  seenui 
therefore  almost  inevitable. 

In  osmose  there  is  also  a  remarkably  direct  substitution  of  one  of  the  great  forces  of 
nature  by  its  equivalent  in  another  force, — the  conversion,  namely,  of  chemical  action 
into  mechanical  power.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  osmotic  injection  of  fluids  may, 
perhaps,  supply  the  deficient  link  which  intervenes  between  dhemical  decomposition 
and  musculu  movement  The  ascent  of  the  sap  in  plants  appears  to  depend  upon  a 
similar  conversion  of  chemical,  or,  at  least,  molecdlar  action  into  mechanical  force. 
The  juices  of  plants  are  constantly  permeating  the  coatings  of  the  superficial  vessels  in 
the  leaves  and  other  organs;  and  as  these  evaporate  into  the  air,  a  firesh  portion  of 
liquid  is  absorbed  by  the  membrane  and  evaporate ;  uid  thus  a  r^;ular  upward 
current  is  established,  by  which  the  sap  is  transerred  from  the  roots  to  the  highest 
parts  of  the  tree.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  evaporation  constantly  taking  place  from 
the  skin  and  lungs  of  animals,  causes  a  contmuous  flow  of  the  animal  juices  from  the 
interior  towards  the  surface. 

From  his  recent  experiments  on  the  passage  of  liquids  through  colloidal  septa, 
Graham  infers  that  the  water  movement  in  osmose  is  an  affiiir  of  hydration  an:i  of 
dehydration  in  the  substance  of  the  ndembrane  or  other  colloid  septum,  and  that  the 
difiusion  of  the  saline  solution  placed  within  the  osmometer  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  osmotic  result  otherwiue  than  as  it  affects  the  state  of  hydration  of  the  septum. 

Osmose  is  generally  considerable  through  membranous  and  other  highly  hymnited 
septa,  with  the  solution  of  any  colloid  (gum,  for  instance)  oonlained  in  the  osmometer. 
Yet  the  diffusion  outwards  of  the  colloid  is  always  minute,  and  may  sometimes  amount 
to  nothing.  Indeed,  an  insoluble  colloi'd,  such  as  gum-tragacanth,  placed  in  powder 
within  the  osmometer,  was  found  to  indicate  the  rapid  entrance  of  water,  to  convert 
the  gum  into  a  bulky  gelatinous  hydrate.  Here  no  outward  or  doable  movement  i« 
possible. 
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The  degree  of  hydration  of  any  gelatinous  body  is  much  affected  by  the  liquid 
medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  This  is  Teiy  obvious  in  fibrin  and  animal  membrane. 
Placed  in  pure  water,  such  colloids  are  h^drated  to  a  higher  degree  than  they  are  in 
neutral  saline  solutions.  Hence  the  equiL'brium  of  hydration  is  different  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  membrane  of  an  osmometer.  The  outer  surface  of  the  membrane  being  in 
contact  with  pure  water,  tends  to  hydrate  itself  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  inner 
surface  does,  tne  latter  surfiace  being  supposed  to  be  in  contact  with  a  saline  solution. 
When  the  Aill  hydration  of  the  outer  surface  extends  through  the  thickness  of  the 
membrane  and  reaches  the  inner  surface,  it  there  receires  a  check.  The  degree  of  hydra- 
tion is  lowered,  and  water  must  be  giren  up  by  the  inner  layer  of  the  membrane,  and 
it  forms  the  osmose.  The  contact  of  the  saline  fluid  is  thus  attended  by  a  continuous 
catalysis  of  the  gelatinous  hydrate,  by  which  it  is  resolyed  into  a  lower  gelatinous  hy- 
drate and  free  water.  The  inner  sur&ce  of  the  membrane  of  the  osmometer  oontzacta 
by  contact  with  the  saline  solution,  while  the  outer  surface  dilates  by  contact  with  pure 
water.  Far  from  promoting  this  separation  of  water,  the  difi\]sion  of  the  salt  through- 
out the  substance  of  the  membrane  appears  to  impede  osmose,  by  equalising  the  con- 
dition as  to  saline  matter  of  the  membrane  through  its  whole  thickness.  The  advan- 
tage which  colloidal  solutions  have  in  inducing  osmose,  appears  to  depend  in  part  upon 
the  low  diffusibility  of  such  solutions,  and  their  want  of  power  to  penetrate  the 
colloidal  septum. 

The  substances  fibrin,  albumin,  and  animal  membrane  swell  greatly  when  immersed 
in  water  containing  minute  propOTtions  of  acid  or  of  alkali,  as  is  well  known.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  proportion  of  acid  or  alkali  is  carried  beyond  a  noint  peculiar  to 
each  substance,  contraction  of  the  colloid  takes  place.  Such  oolloios  as  have  been 
named,  acquire  the  power  of  combining  with  an  increased  proportion  of  water,  and  of 
forming  superior  gelatinous  hydrates,  in  consequence  of  contact  with  dilute  add  or 
alkaline  reagents.  Even  parchment-paper  is  more  elongated  in  an  alkaline  solution 
than  in  pure  water.  When  so  hydrated  and  dilated,  the  colloids  present  an  extreme 
osmotic  sensibility.  Used  as  septa,  they  appear  to  assume  or  resign  their  water  of 
gelatination  under  influences  apparently  the  most  feeble.  It  is  not  attempted  to  ex^ain 
this  varying  hydration  of  coUoids  with  the  osmotic  effects  thence  arising,  ooeh 
phenomena  belons  to  colloidal  chemistry,  where  the  prevailing  changes  in  composition 
appear  to  be  of  the  kind  vaguely  described  as  catalytic.  To  the  fiiture  investigation 
of  catalytic  affinity,  therefore,  must  we  look  for  the  further  elucidation  of  osmoee. 
(Graham,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  268.) 

UCquzss,  TAAirsyiBATZOir  or.  (Pdiseuille,  Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  [Slvii. 
60;  xxi.76;  Jahresber.  1847-8,  p.  139;  Graham,  Phil.  Trans.  1861,  p.  378;  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xv.  427.) — This  term  is  applied  to  the  passage  of  liquids  through  capillary 
tulles  underpressure,  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  gaseous  transpiration  (iL  820). 
The  first  experiments  on  the  subject  were  made  by  Poiseuille,  who  determined  the 
manner  in  which  the  flow  of  the  liquid  is  related  to  the  pressure,  and  to  the  length 
and  diameter  of  the  tubes ;  also,  in  many  cases,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  affected  by 
the  nature  of  the  liquid.  Graham's  enquiries  were  directed  chiefly  to  the  relation 
between  the  rate  of  transpiration  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  liquid. 

The  apparatus  used  by  both  these  enquirers  consists  essentially  of  a  small  but  rather 
stout  glass  bulb,  A  {fig,  715),  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  a  capa- 
city of  fh)m  4  to  8  c.  c,  blown  upon  a  thick  glass  tube,  with  a  bore  of  about  2  muli- 
Fia  715  metres.    A  scratch  e  is  made  upon  the  glass  tube  above, 

^'        *  and  another  d  below  the  bulb,  to  indicate  the  available 

capacity  of  the  instrument.  The  lower  tube  is  bent  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  upper,  and  a  fine  capillary  tube^  B, 
from  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  is  sealed  to  we  curved 
extremity  of  the  tube.  The  bulb  and  capillary  are  im- 
mersed in  a  vessel  of  water  during  the  experiment^  to 
secure  uniformity  of  temperature.  The  force  employed 
to  impel  the  liquid  througn  the  capillary  is  obtained  from 
compressed  air  contained  in  a  lai^  reservoir  provided 
with  a  mercurial  gauge.    The  time  is  noted  in  seconds. 

The  liquid  may  be  introduced  into  the  bulb  through 
the  open  upper  tube  by  means  of  a  tube-funnel ;  but  it  is 
more  convenient,  although  requiring  a  much  longer  time, 
to  fill  the  bulb  by  aspiration  tnrongh  the  capillary.  With 
this  view,  the  compressed  air  is  shut  off  by  a  stop-eock, 
and  the  upper  tube  of  the  bulb  allowed  to  communicate 
'  with  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  instead,  wherebjr  ex- 
haustion is  produced,  while  the  open  end  of  the  capilbiry  is  immersed  in  a  portion  of 
the  liquid.     The  liquid  which  enters  the  bulb  in  this  manner  is  sure  to  be  free  fWnn 
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auy  solid  matter  that  could  cause  obstraction  in  the  capillary  daring  the  subsequent 
passage  of  the  liquid  outwards,  while  the  disconnecting  of  the  bulb  from  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  flUin^  the  former,  is  also  avoided. 

From  the  experiments  of  Poiseuille  it  appears  that  when  a  tube  exceeds  a  certain 
length  (which  is  greater  as  the  diameter  increases),  the  rate  of  efflux  is  regulated  by 
the  following  laws : — 

1.  The  flow  increases  directly  as  the  pressure. 

2.  With  tubes  of  equal  diameter,  the  quantities  dischaiged  in  equal  times  are  in- 
Tersely  as  the  lengths. 

3.  In  tubes  of  equal  length,  but  different  diameters,  the  rate  of  efflux  is  as  the  fourth 
powers  of  the  diameters. 

The  material  of  which  the  tube  is  made  does  not  appear  to  influepce  the  result,  but 
the  nature  of  the  liquid  employed  exercises  a  marked  effect.  The  liquids  used  in 
Poiseuille's  experiments  were  in  most  cases  aqueous  solutions  of  yarious  bodies, 
especially  of  salts.  In  the  minority  of  instances,  the  flow  of  the  solution  was  slower 
than  that  of  distilled  water.  All  the  alkalis  occasioned  this  retardation.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, no  sensible  alteration  was  produced ;  thus  neither  nitrate  of  silver,  mercuric 
chloride,  iodide  of  sodium,  iodide  of  iron,  nitric,  h;^driodic,  bromic,  nor  hydrobromic  acid 
seemed  to  have  any  influence,  whilst  sulphydric  and  prussic  acids,  the  nitrates  and 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  and  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, increased  the  rapidity  of  the  flow ;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  concentrated 
solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium,  at  temperatures  above  60°,  and  of  nitrate  of  potassium 
above  40^,  actually  flow  more  slowly  than  distilled  water.  Strict  attention  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  these  comparisons  are  made  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for  both  with 
water  and  with  dilute  solutions  generally,  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  produces  a 
great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  efflux.  Water,  for  instance,  at  45^  escapes  through 
the  same  tube  2^  times  as  fast  as  it  does  at  5^. 

No  connection  has  hitherto  been  traced  between  the  rate  of  efflux  of  a  liquid  and  its 
density,  capillarity,  or  fluidity.  The  capillarity  of  alcohol,  as  well  as  its  density,  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  it  is  diluted  with  water,  whilst  its  fluidity  diminishes ;  but  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water  flows  out  with  considerably  less  than  half 
the  rapidity  of  pure  alcohol,  and  with  less  than  a  third  of  that  of  distilled  water.  The 
dilution  of  alcohol  therefore^  to  a  great  extent,  retards  its  efflux,  and  beyond  that  point 
increases  it :  the  minimum  rate  of  efflux  corresponds  with  that  particular  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water,  which  is  attended  with  the  maximum  contraction  after  the  admixture 
of  the  two  liquids. 

The  decree  of  solubility  of  a  body  in  water  appears  to  exercise  but  a  secondary  influ- 
ence on  the  result.  Poiseuille  shows  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  various  solutions, 
when  introduced  into  the  blood  of  a  livine  animal,  provided  they  do  not  cause  the 
serum  to  coagulate,  produce  effects  of  acce^ration  and  retardation  on  the  capillary  cir^ 
culation  corresponding  with  those  which  are  observed  in  the  same  liquids  in  capillary 
tubes  of  glass.  He  lus  shown  this  to  be  the  case,  by  direct  experiment,  with  iodide  dT 
potassium  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  horse ;  and  that  when  various  salts  ar« 
mingled  with  the  serum,  and  the  liquids  are  allowed  to  flow  out  through  small  tubes, 
retimlation  or  acceleration  occurs,  as  in  the  conesponding  cases,  with  their  aqueous 
solutions. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  numerical  results  of  Poiseuille's  experiments. 

The  salts  are  ananged  according  to  the  addsi  which  appear  to  have  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  rate  of  efflux.  The  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  designate  the  tubes  employed. 
L  is  the  length,  D  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  H  the  pressure,  measured  by  a  column  of 
water  in  millimetres,  T  the  temperature  (centigrade),  M  the  quantity  of  substance  in 
100  pts.  of  water,  S  the  time  of  efflux  in  seconds.  The  figures  printed  in  the  thicker 
typo  denote  the  time  of  efflux  of  pure  water  in  each  case. 

Flow  of  Liquids  through  Capillar  Tubes.     (Poiseuille.) 


SubsUnce.                    H. 

S. 

Sabttanec. 

M. 

s 

n.     L-  64;  I)  «  0-24946;  11 

=  1000; 

B.    L  -  64 ;  D  « 

0-24946;  B 

[  -  1000; 

T  «  ll-6». 

T- 

11-6°. 

Iodide  of  potassium    . 

0 

668-8 

lodide  of  potassium     . 

100 

630*4 

0-1 

667-6 

>i              11 

20-0 

606-7 

0-2 

666-7 

i»             •> 

600 

474-9 

0-4 

.')66-6     1 

Iodide  of  sodium 

0 

669-6 

0-8 

f/d^id 

M                           »» 

0-4 

669-6 

20 

657-6 

>t                       U         • 

20 

669-8 

3  A  2 
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fZnr  of  Ujaidt  Utrosgk  Capillary 


B.    L-164;  D-0-2*94a;  H 

-  1000 i 

**.«»            1    U. 

- 

B.     H  —  1000;  T-  11-2°. 

T  =  ll-6<*. 

eTG-t 

Iodide  of  MdiDin 

lO-O 
200 
0 

rat 

0-2 

570-0 
677-1 

ms 

6687 

668-2 

HydroohlonU^ofmoi- 
phine      .         .         . 

rtijchnine      . 

1-25 
1-4 

S89-8 

seo-0 

lo^ofi^a    '.       '. 

T  ■  la^". 

10-0 

5e8'6 

S»«4 

0-4 

606-8 

1-0 

661-a 

2-0 

560-0 

4-0 

648-8 

1                « 

100 

637-6 

;;    "^"'^  • 

1-0 
4-0 

668-4 
664-3 

T  -  11-1=. 

0 

tTS-a 

Senm        .        .        . 

1014-6 

01 

674-6 

1-0 

968-7 

i      \    '. 

0-2 
0-4 

673-5 

671-4 

1-0 

1025-3 

T-11-2''. 

10 

684-6 

t7<iS 

Z        Z     '. 

100 
20-0 

641-2 
B33-3 

Sulphate  of  potamiDm 

1-0 

678-9 
6921 
682-0 

10 

a6B'4 

"„      ot  unmnniaiii 

10 

„     of  sodium 

:  o(i«s.    : 

„      of  Bfrontinm   . 

lO-O 

■j: 

1-0 
4-0 

I'O 

6311 
57a-9 

692-4 
677-e 
682-8 
578-8 

;;      ot  sodiao      '. 
".      of  line  1        '. 

4-0 
1-0 

4-n 

1-0 
i-0 
2-0 

608-9 
690-3 
6041 
690-6 
630-1 
696-6 

",     ofcslciim      '. 

100 

686-7 
681-2 
623-6 
683-2 

„      offemwum  . 
„      of  mnrphina  . 

20 
1-26 

609-6 
690-3 

T  -  12-7''. 

841-7 

6T6-8 

1-0 
40 

692-4 
632-4 

C.    L-37;  D-=0-1949e;  H 

=  1 370-8  ■ 

'. 

T  .  14-2°. 

10 
4-0 

683-4 
602-7 

Nitrate  of  aUver.        .1     0 

741-S 

".       of  TOdium  ; 

10 

688-6 

...        ■       10 

740-0 

40 

822-8 

„      .         -1  100 

7410 

..    ofMnmoniiim 

1-0 
4-0 

690-2 
8262 

S.    H  — lOOQi  T-  11 

9'. 

T  -  11  20. 

MS-O 

Cli]orid«ofpot«*i<>m 

1-0 

660-8 

STS-6 

100 

644  8 

1-0 

663-3 

"      Drammoninm 

1-0 

660-0 

2-0 

690-8 

20 

56S'6 

.,       of  (Odium     . 

1-0 

6880 

lo-o 

4-0 

817-8 

"  of«>diuBi  : 

I'O 

669-4 

Acid  cBrbot>at<i"of  am- 

"      ofoldDm    ; 

100 
1-0 

640-3 
Wl-2 

moniam  , 

1-0 

sso-« 

10-0 

I'O 

620-7 
674-9 

tuarium  . 

dium       .        .        , 

1-0 

680-4 

10-0 

1-0 

G89-B 

CHrbonate    of   ammo- 

jB.    H  -  883-1 ;  T  -  11 

2°. 

1-0 

683-8 

MotchtCc  ohloride       .       0 
10 

eoa-so 

4-0 

1-0 

602-9 
688-3 

608-1 

4-0 

8170 

••             ..            .20 

607-9 

;;    ofcodinm ; 

1-0 

693-5 



rat. 

607-8 

4-0 

622-7 
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Subitancj 


M. 


8. 


T  -  ll-8<>. 


Ozakte  of  potasnom  . 


If 


»» 


II 
i» 


of  ammoziium 


f* 


of  sodium 
Acid  oxalate  of  potas- 
siiun       ... 


1-0 
100 
10 
40 
10. 

10 


686-3 
6711 
620-1 
674-2 
696-6 
678-4 

673-4 


J?.    H-868;  T-HR 


Acetate  of  lead   . 


»i 


t» 


1-0 
4-0 


690*0 

6381 
663-6 


B.    H«^1000;  T- 11-40 
Citrate  of  iron 


20 


671-0 

696-3 


T  -  11-20. 


Tartar-emetic 


»i 


If 


1-0 
4-0 


676-8 
681-2 
694-7 


D.    L-106;  D-0-17;  H 
T  »  12-8°, 

Acetate  of  ammoxuum       2*0 


1998-6; 

128' 88" 

122  36 


B.    H-1000;  T-11-90. 


Hydrate  of  potassium . 

ft       of  sodium 
Concentrated  ammonia 


II 


II 


2*0 

2*0 

10*0 

pure 


664-7 

679-4 
611-4 
628-7 
726-4 


T  - 11-2®. 


Hydriodie  acid 


i» 


Nitric 


II 
II 


II 
II 
it 
II 


1-0 
4*0 
10 
8-2 
8-2 


674-0 

6760 
674-6 
678-9 
674-6 
673-3 


T  «  11-8°. 


Solid  iodic  acid  . 


If 


If 


1-0 
3-4 


666-S 

6701 
6786 


Substance. 


M. 


E.    L- 27;  D- 0*1816;  H- 2012*2; 
T-IO^. 


Fmssic  acid 


I   409-0 
38-3       489-0 


F.    L -70;  D- 0*207;  H -2039*4; 
T=10®. 


Pure  serum  . 
100  water  to  100  serum 
100  prussic  add    ,, 
100  snlphydric  acid  „ 

«        • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1448 
1277 
1278 
1266 

B.    H-.1000;' 

Hydrobromic  add 

11            II          • 
Bromio  add 

II         If          •        • 

r^ii*6o. 

668-8 

10        669-7 
7-2       671-4 
1-0       669-3 
8-2       670-6 

T  -  ll-2<>. 


Hydrochloric  add 


If 
II 


If 
II 


II  II 

Carbonic  add 

Artifldal  Seltzer  w&ter 

Solid  oxalic  add . 


tt 


II 
II 


If 


II 


phosphoric  add 

II 
Acetic  add. 


II 


II 


Solid  dtrio  add  . 


II 
fi 


II 


arsenic  add 


II  II        • 

Arsenious  add    . 
Concentrated  sulphuric 

add 

Concent,  sulphuric  add 
Solid  tartaric  acid 
Serum  of  ox-blood 
Madeira  wine 
Sparkling  Sillery 
Jamaica  rum 


10 

2-0 

10-0 

200 

sat 

sat 

1-0 

2*0 

10-0 

1-0 

4-0 

10 

10-0 

pure 

1-0 

10-0 

10 

4-0 

1-0 

1*0 
pure 

20 
pure 

II 
II 
II 


676-8 
677-3 
679-6 
691-8 
604-3 
680-6 
684-2 
682-9 
690-6 
626-7 
682-8 
603-9 
686-6 
633-4 
13160 
686-0 
6821 
686-3 
618-0 
678-6 

689-6 
1469*6 

601*1 
1048-6 
1184-1 
1462-8 
1831-9 


It  is  remarked  by  Ghraham  that  the  flow  of  a  liquid  is  greatly  retarded  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  small  quantity  of  a  soluble  colloid;  so  much  so  that  the  transpiration  tube 
may  be  used  as  a  colloidosoope.  The  transpirabiliiy  of  difiTerent  salts  appear  also 
generally  to  follow  their  ratio  of  difnisibilitv  in  water. 

Tlie  isolated  feet  discovered  by  Poiseuille  that  aqueous  alcohol  has  a  point  of 
maximum  retardation,  coinddent  with  the  degree  of  dilution  at  which  the  greatest  con* 
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denBation  of  the  mixed  liqmds  ocean, — ^which  degree  of  dilution  corresponds  with  the 
hydrate,  CH'O.SH'O,  has  been  made  by  Graham  the  starting-point  of  an  important 
series  of  experiments  on  the  rehition  between  capillary  tran^iration  and  chemical 
composition.  The  3-atom  hydrate  of  methylic  alcohol,  CH^O.SH^,  though  not 
distinguished  by  any  particular  degree  of  condensation  in  Tolume,  exhibits  a  peculiarity 
in  its  transpiration  rate,  similar  to  that  of  dilute  ethylicalcohoL  Thehydrated  acida 
also,  in  many  eases,  exhibit  a  characteristic  retardation  of  transpiration  at  a  particular 
degree  of  hydration.  In  hydrated  substances  generally,  the  extent  to  which  transpira- 
tion is  affected  by  annexation  of  water,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
combination.  In  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance,  the  maximum  transpiration-time 
occurs  wiUi  the  hydrate  H^SO^H'0  ;inaceticacid,  with  the  compound  C*HK>^H*0; 
of  nitric  acid  with  2HNO*.3HH);  and  with  alcohol,  as  above  observed,  with  the 
hydrate  CB^O.ZIPO,  The  transpiration-times  of  these  hydrates  are  given,  amongst 
other  results,  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  transpiration-time  of  water  at  the 
same  temperature  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison : 

Trafupiration-Hfnes  o/Acids,  Alcohols,  and  Ethers.    (Graham.) 


Liquid  (andUated). 

Transpira- 
tion-umeb 

Degiveof 
hydration. 

Transpirar 
tion-time. 

Water . 

•                •                ■                •                • 

10000 

Methylic  alcohol . 

CH*0 

0*6300 

+ 

3HK) 

1-8021 

Ethyiic  alcohol    . 

C«H«0 

11960 

+ 

3H»0 

2-7682 

Amylic  alcohol 

C»H'«0 

3-6490 

Formate  of  ethyl . 

C»H«0« 

0-6110 

Acetate  of  ethyl  . 

C*HH)« 

0-6530 

Butyrate  of  ethyl . 

C*H"0« 

0-7600 

Valerate  of  ethyl . 

C»H"0* 

0-8270 

Acetic  acid . 

C«H^O« 

1-2801 

+ 

H»0 

2-7400 

Butyric  acid 

C*HK)* 

1-6650 

+ 

H«0 

3-2790 

Valerianic  acid    . 

C*H"0* 

2-1660 

+ 

H*0 

3-8390 

Nitric  add  . 

NHO« 

0-9899 

+ 

IH'O 

2-1034 

Sulphuric  add 

SH«0* 

21-6614 

+ 

H«0 

23-7706 

Acetone 

C«H^ 

0-4010 

+ 

6H«0 

1-6040 

On  comparing  the  transpiration-times  of  the  several  alcohols,  ethers,  and  acids  in 
this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that^  so  far  as  these  observations  extend,  the  order  of  succes- 
sion of  individual  substanoes  in  any  homologous  series  is  indicated  by  their  d^^ee  of 
transpirability  as  dearly  as  by  their  comparative  volatility,  the  heaviest  molecules 
having  the  slowest  rate  of  efflux.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  transpiration  rate 
of  an  add  is  slower  than  that  of  an  ether  with  which  it  is  metameric ;  butyric  add,  for 
example,  is  slower  than  acetate  of  ethyL 

AZQirOSICB.    See  Gltctrbizin  (ii.  920). 

IAUOBBH1IBZV,  A  neutral  substance,  existing,  according  to  Emmet,  in  the 
stem  of  the  tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  itdipifera).  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the 
bark  with  water,  concentrating  to  one-finh,  washing  the  impure  substance  which 
separates  with  weak  potash,^  and  crystallising  from  boiling  dilute  aloohoL  It  crjs- 
tatlises  in  scales  or  in  radiating  needles.  It  is  bitter,  melts  at  83°,  is  partly  volatile, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  veij  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by 
strong  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  converting  it  into  a  brown  resin. 
Iodine  colours  it  yelloif. 

limOCOWZTB.  Octahedral  Arsenate  of  Copper,  CheUcophacite,  Linsenerz, — 
This  mineral  occurs  in  trimetric  crystals,  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP  .  Poo ,  occa- 
sionally an  inch  in  diameter,  but  usually  minute.  Angle  ooP :  ooP  >«  119°  20'; 
Poo  :  Poo  -72°  22'.  Cleavage  lateral,  but  obtained  with  cUfficulty.  Barely  eranulap. 
Hardness  »  2  to  2*6.  Spedfic  gravity  »  2-882  to  2*985.  Lustre  vitreons^  indining  to 
resinous.  Colour  and  streak  sky-blue.  Fracture  imperfectly  concho'idal,  uneven. 
Imperfectly  sectile. 

When  heated  it  turns  green  and  begins  to  glow,  then  becoming  dark  brown.  On 
charcoal  before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  slowly,  and  forms  a  red  brittle  bead ;  when 
reduced  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  yields  white  scales  of  arsenide  of  copper 
(Dam  our).    It  is  completely  dissolved  by  acids,  and  even  by  ammonia. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  liroconite  from  Cornwall ;  a.  by  Hermann  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxxiii.  296)— 6.  by  Damour  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiiL  404)— c.  by  Trollo 
Wachtmeister  (Kongl.  Vet.  Acad.  ForhandL  1832.  p.  80>:  — 
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As>Oft 

p«o» 

Cfi'O 

Al'OS 

H*0 

a. 

23-05 

8-78 

36-38 

10-85 

2501 

V 

9902 

b. 

22-40 

3-24 

3740 

1009 

25-44 

B 

98-57 

c. 

2314 

2-98 

39-16 

8-94 

25-78 

B 

100-00 

These  zeralte  may  be  represented  by  the  following  formula : 

a.  (4Al*0\FK>»).3(5Cu*OJU»0»).48H«0 
5.  (4Al*O«.PW.4(5Cu«O.Afl»O»).60H*O 
c.    (4Al*OM«0»).5(5CuK).As«0*).72H*0 

Idroconite  occurs,  with  yarians  ores  of  copper,  pyrites,  and  quarte,  at  Hue!  Gorland 
and  Hnel  Unity,  in  C!ornwall ;  also  in  minute  crystals  at  Herrengrund  in  Hungary,  and 
in  Ycngtland.    (Dana,  ii.  429.) 

ta.    Syn.  with  Heavy  Spar. 

Atomic  weight  7,  Symbol,  Li. — Lithia,  the  oxide  of  this  metal,  was 
discoTered  by  Arfvedson  in  1817.  It  was  first  obtained  from  petalite  (silicate  of  alu- 
minium and  lithium),  in  which  it  exists  to  the  amount  of  5  per  cent ;  it  exists  also 
in  lithia-epodumene  (8  per  cent.),  amblygonite(ll  per  cent),  triphy line  (8*4  per  centX 
lepidolite  (3*6  per  cent.),  apyrite,  and  the  tourmaline  of  Uton  in  Sweden.  The  most 
abundant  source  of  lithium  yet  discovered  is  a  mineral  spring  in  Cornwall,  analysed  by 
W.  A.  Miller  {Reports  of  the  British  Association,  1864).  In  smaller  quantities  it  is 
very  widely  diffbsed,  being  found  in  sea-water,  in  many  micas  and  felspars,  in  the  ash 
of  various  kinda  of  tobacco,  in  sea-water,  and  in  many  miuCTal  springs. — Bun  sen  has 
lately  detected  it  in  the  meteorite  of  Juvenas  in  France,  and  in  that  of  Pamallee  in 
South  Hindostan  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxz.  253),  and  Engelbach  has  found  it  in  the 
metorite  of  the  Cape.    (Pogg.  Ann.  czvi.  512.) 

Brandos  (Scherer^s  Animlen,  viii.  120)  stated  that  a  white  combustible  metal  is 
obtained  from  lithia  by  the  action  of  the  electric  current^  but  metallic  lithium  was 
first  obtained  in  definite  form  by  Bun  sen  (Pogg.  Ann.  xciv.  107).  The  process  is  as 
follows: 

Pure  chloride  of  lithium  is  fused  over  a  spirit-lamp  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible, 
and  decomposed  by  a  zinc-carbon  batteiy  of  4  to  6  cells.  The  positive  pole  is  a  small 
splinter  of  gaa  coke  (the  hard  carbon  deposited  in  gas-retorts),  and  the  negative  pole 
an  iron  wire  about  the  thickness  of  a  knitting-needle.  After  a  few  seconds,  a  small 
silver-white  regulus  is  formed  under  the  fused  chloride,  round  the  iron  wire  and 
adhering  to  it,  and  after  two  or  throe  minutes  attains  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  To 
obtain  the  metal,  the  wire  pole  and  regulus  are  lifted  out  of  the  fused  mass,  by  a  small, 
flat)  spoon-shaped  iron  spatula.  The  wire  may  then  be  withdrawn  from  the  still  melted 
metal,  which  is  protectea  ftom.  oxidation  by  a  coating  of  chloride  of  lithium.  The  metal 
may  now  be  easily  removed  from  the  spatula  with  a  pen-knife,  after  having  been  cooled 
under  rock-oiL  Theae  operations  may  be  repeated  every  three  minutes ;  and  thus  an 
ounce  of  the  chloride  may  be  reduced  in  a  very  short  time. 

Lithium,  on  a  freshly-cut  surface,  has  the  colour  of  silver,  but  quickly  tarnishes  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  becoming  slightly  yellow.  It  melts  at  180^,  and  if  pressed  at  that 
temperature  between  two  glass  plates,  exhibits  the  colour  and  brightness  of  polished 
silver.  It  is  harder  than  potassium  or  sodium,  but  softer  than  lead,  and  may,  like  that 
metal,  be  drawn  out  into  wire.  It  tears  much  more  easily  than  a  lead  wire  of  the  same 
dimensions.  It  may  be  welded  bv  pressure  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  floata  on 
rock-oil,  and  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  solids,  its  specific  gravity  being  0-589 — 
0-578.   (Bunsen.^ 

Lithium  is  mu^  less  oxidable  than  potassium  or  sodium.  It  makes  a  lead-grey 
streak  on  paper.  It  ignites  at  a  temperature  much  higher  than  its  mehing  point, 
burning  quietly,  and  with  an  intense  white  light  It  burns  when  heated  in  oxygen, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  carbonic  anhydride,  and  with  great  brilliancy  on  boiling 
sulphur.  When  thrown  on  water,  it  oxidises,  but  does  not  ftise  like  sodium.  Nitric  acid 
acts  on  it  so  violently  that  it  melts  and  often  takes  fire.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  attacks  it 
slowly ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  quickly.  Sihca^  glass,  and  porce- 
lain are  attacked  by  lithium  at  temperatures  below  200^.  (Bun sen,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xciv.  107.) 

XJLTMAUMf  OB3bOSIB8  OF.  LiCL  Produced  when  lithium  bums  in  chlorine 
gas ;  also  by  dissolving  lithia  or  carbonate  of  lithium  in  hydrochloric  acid.  By  evapo- 
rating the  aoueous  solution  at  temperatures  above  15*5°,  or  an  alcoholic  solution  over 
sulphuric  acid,  the  anhydrous  chloride  is  obtained  in  cubes  having  the  taste  of  common 
salt  (C.  Gmelin).  According  to  Troost,  it  crystallises  in  regular  octahedrons.  According 
to  H.  Rose,  it  is  more  volatile  than  chloride  of  potassium,  less  volatile  than  chloride 
of  sodium.  In  open  vessels  it  volatilises  even  below  a  red  beat,  and  is  partially  con- 
verted into  carl)ouatc. 
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The  h^draUd  chloride,  LiC].HK)  according  to  BammelBbeig,  LiCL2HK)  aocordiiig 
to  Hermann  and  Troost,  is  formed  when  the  anh jdzons  chloride  deliqnesoes  in  the  air, 
or  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  eyaporated  at  a  rather  low  temperature  (below  10^^ 
and  aystaUises  in  large  rectangular  prisms  with  fmir-sided  summits  resting  on  the 
lateral  edges :  it  is  probably  isomorphous  with  hydrated  chloride  of  sodiuoL  By  rapid 
oystallisation,  it  forms  needles  grouped  in  feathery  tufts  like  sal-ammoniac 
(Hermann).  Both  tiie  anhydrous  and  the  hydrated  chloride  deliquesce  rapidly  in  the 
air,  and  dissolve  Teiy  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol.    (C.  Gmelin.) 

AIVJUUB^  naTBOnOW  AVB  BSTIMATZOW  or.  l.  Beactions  in 
the  dry  way.— Lithium  salts  are  white,  excepting  tliose  which  contain  a  coloured  acid, 
such  as  chromic  acid.  They  are  more  readily  Auible  than  the  corresponding  salts  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  and  are  permanent  in  the  fire,  if  the  acid  is  not  too  Tcdatile  or 
easily  decomposed.  Fused  with  carbonate  of  sodium  on  platinum  Ibil,  t<hey  cause 
a  dariE  yellow  stain  round  the  circumference,  whilst  carbonate  of  sodium  by  itself  pro- 
duces this  efiect  to  a  much  smaller  degree  only  (Berzelius).  Fused  on  platinum 
wire  they  colour  the  blowpipe  flame  carmine-red.  An  excess  of  a  potassium-salt  does 
not  interfere  with  the  production  of  this  colour,  but  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity - 
of  soda  gives  rise  to  the  yellow  fliime  (H.  Bo  se).  Alcohol,  in  which  a  salt  of  lithium 
is  dissolved  or  diffiised  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  also  bums  with  a  carmine-red 
flame  (C.  Gmelin).  The  same  occurs  also  with  paper  saturated  with  a  solutioa 
of  A  salt  of  lithium,  or  the  wick  of  a  taper  saturated  with  moistened  phosphate  <»  ace- 
tate of  lithium  (Turner,  Ed.  Phil.  J.  of  Sc  il  267 ;  iv.  113).  By  means  of  the 
spectroscope,  the  occurrence  of  very  minute  traces  of  Uthinm  may  be  detected,  by  a 
Inrilliant  crimson  bap(},  having  a  refrangibility  between  those  of  the  lines  B  and  Cof  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  a  faint  yellow  band  somewhat  less  refrangible  thain  the  line  D.  In 
these  two  lines  the  whole  light  of  the  lithium  spectrum  is  contained,  when  formed  by 
the  gas-flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner.  At  very  high  temperatures,  however,  such  as  that 
of  a  iiydrogen-flame,  a  blue  line  also  makes  its  appearance. 

2.  Seactiont  in  Solution. — AU  salts  of  bthium  are  soluble  in  water;  but  the 
carbonate  and  phosphate,  and  the  double  phosphate  of  lithium  and  sodium  are  but 
slightly  soluble.  Hence  the  other  salts  of  lithium,  when  not  dissolved  in  too  much 
water,  yield  difficultly  soluble  precipitates  with  carboTuUe  of  ammonium,  potassium,  or 
sodium,  and  with  phosphate  of  sodium.  Carbonate  of  sodium  precipitates  the  salts  of 
lithium  after  some  time  only.  Common  disodic  phosphate  docs  not  precipitate  them  in 
the  cold,  even  after  a  long  time,  except  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  which  gradually 
gives  rise  to  an  abundant  precipitate.  But  a  mixture  of  a  salt  of  lithium  ^ith  phos- 
phate of  sodium  becomes  turbid  by  boiling  or  evaporation,  and  the  dry  residue,  on 
ueing  treated  with  water,  leaves  the  difficultly  soluble  phosphate  of  lithium  and  sodium. 

Phosphate  of  potassium  gives  no  precipitate,  even  on  boiling  or  evaporation  ;  but  on 
the  addition  of  ammonia,  an  abundant  precipitate  after  some  time  (H  Rose).  Hy- 
drofluosilicic  acid  throws  down  ftom  salts  of  lithium  the  almost  insoluble  fluoride  of 
silicium  and  lithium  (Berzelius),  said. picric  acid  precipitates  picrate  of  lithium  (H. 
Rose).  Solutions  of  lithium-salts,  even  when  concentrated,  are  not  precipitated  by 
perchloric  acid,  sulphate  of  aluminium,  dichloride  of  platinum,  oxalic  acid,  or  tartaric 
add. 

A  solution  of  a  salt,  which  is  not  clouded  by  caustic  soda  in  the  cold,  or  by  carbo- 
nate of  sodium  at  a  boiling  heat,  but  yields  wiUi  phosphate  of  sodium,  on  evaporation, 
an  almost  insoluble  white  powder,  contains  lithia.    (Berzelius.) 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation  and  Separation. — ^Lithium,  aft;er  separation  from 
other  metals,  mav  be  estimated  as  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  chloride.  The  hydrate  and  the 
organic  salts  of  lithium  are  converted  into  carbonate,  LiK])0',  when  ignited  in  contact 
with  the  air.  All  lithium-salts  containing  volatile  adds,  may  be  converted  into  sul- 
phate bv  heating  them  with  sulphuric  add :  the  excess  of  add  may  be  expelled  by 
simple  Ignition,  without  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  because  lithium  does  not 
form  an  add  sulphate.  The  chloride  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  quantitative  estimation 
as  the  sulphate,  on  account  of  its  hygroscopic  qualities ;  but  as  lithium  is  generally 
obtained  as  chloride,  in  the  process  of  separating  it  from  sodium,  it  is  convenient  to 
estimate  it  directly  in  this  form:  it  must  be  ignited  in  a  well-covered  crucible,  and 
weighed  immediately  after  cooling. 

Lithium  may  also  be  estimated  as  phosphate,  Li'FO^  by  evaporating  the  solution  of 
a  lithium-salt  with  phosphate  of  sodium,  adding  a  quantity  of  hydrate  or  carbonate  of 
sodium  sufficient  to  keep  the  liquid  alkaline ;  digesting  the  residue  with  ammonia, 
and  washing  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  ammonia, 
then  drying  at  100°,  and  igniting.  The  determination  may  be  rendered  more  exact 
by  repeatedly  evaponiting  the  filtrate  and  wash-water,  and  treating  the  small  quantities 
of  lithium-phosphate  thereby  separated,  as  before  (W.  Mayer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xcviii.  193  ;  Jahresb.  1856,  p.  739).     According  to  Bammelsberg  (Fogg.  Ann.  di. 
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441 ;  JaluTMb.  1857,  p.  141),  solutiong  of  liUiiam  treated  with  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  sodiiun  yield  salts  of  the  form  M'PO*,  containing  variable  quantities  of  lithium  iind 
sodium ;  but  Fresenius  (Zeitschr.  AnnaL  Chem.  i.  42)  finds  that  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained as  above  always  hauB  the  composition  IA*FO\  and,  accordingly,  that  Mayer^s 
process  is  capable  of  yielding  correct  results. 

Lithium  is  separated  from  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  alkalis,  namely,  by  sulphydrio  add,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  &e.  From  potassium  it  may  be  separated  by  dicMoride  of 
jfkUinum,  which  precipitates  potassium,  but  not  lithium ;  and  from  sodium,  by  con- 
verting the' two  alkalis  into  chlorides,  and  treating  the  dried  chlorides,  in  a  well 
closed  botde,  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  aheoltUe  alcohol^  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  dissolves  the  chloride  of  lithium,  and  leaves  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

As,  however,  this  last  process  is  somewhat  tedious,  and  is  apt  to  be  rendered  inexact 
by  the  presence  of  moisture,  Bun  sen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiL  348)  recommends  the 
feUowing  indirect  method  of  estimating  lithium,  when  it  exists  in  the  state  of  mixture 
or  combination  with  other  alkali -metals.  The  anhydrous  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of 
the  alkali-metals  is  repeatedly  exhausted  with  ether^cohol ;  the  residue  obtained  by 
evaporating  this  solution  is  acain  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  evaporated 
residue  of  this  extract  is  ignited  and  weighed.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  water ;  the 
total  amount  of  chlorine  is  determined  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver;  the 
filtrate  is  then  freed  from  excess  of  silver  by  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  potassium  con- 
tained in  it  is  predpitated  by  chloride  of  platinum.  The  quantity  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium thus  determined  gives,  when  deducted  from  the  total  weight  of  the  chlorides,  a 
remainder  A  *»  x  chloride  of  lithium  +  y  chloride  of  sodium ;  and  the  quantity  of 
chloride  of  silver  equivalent  to  the  known  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium,  gives,  when 
deducted  from  the  total  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  a  weight  B,  whence  the  quan- 
tity of  chloride  of  lithium  is  calculated  by  the  formula — 

X-10823B— 2-6625  A. 

4.  Atomie  weight  of  Lithium.  The  earlier  determinations  of  this  number  by 
Arfvedson,  Vauquehn,  C.  G.  Ginelin,  and  Kialovansky,  were  much  too  high,  having 
been  made  with  lithium-salts  containing  sodium.  Hermann,  Berzelius,  and  Hagen, 
prepfiTffd  carbonate  of  lithium  free  from  sodium  by  predpitation  with  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  and  converted  it  inte  sulphate,  which  was  then  analysed  by  precipitation 
with  baiyta.  In  this  manner  Berzelius  obtained  the  number  6*5.  The  numbers  ob- 
tained by  Hermann  and  Hagen  were  lower,  and  even  that  of  Berzelius  has  been  shown 
by  subsequent  experiments  to  be  too  low,  the  error  probably  arising  from  partial 
decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of  lithium  during  fiision. 

Mallet  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xxii.  349),  by  decomposing  chloride  of  lithium  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  obtained  the  numbers  6*92  and  6*96.  Diehl  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxi.  93), 
by  the  analysis  of  carbonate  of  lithium,  the  purity  of  which  had  been  tested  hj 
spectral  analysis,  found  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal »  7  026.  T  ro  o s  t  {ibid,  cxxiii. 
384),  by  decomposing  the  pure  carbonate  with  silidc  add,  obtained  the  number  7'01 ; 
the  anidvsis  of  the  chloride  gave  the  same  result ;  and  the  decomposition  of  the  car- 
bonate by  sulphuric  acid  yielded  the  number  7*06.  From  all  these  results,  the  num- 
ber 7  is  aidopted  as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  lithium. 

KITMlUMf  F&iroSIBB  OV.  This  compound  crystallises  from  the  aqueous 
solution  in  very  small  opaque  grains,  which,  at  the  temperature  of  commencin^«red- 
ness,  frise  to  a  clear  mass,  again  becoming  doudy  as  it  solidifies.  It  is  veiy  slightly 
soluble  in  water.    (B  e  r z  e  li  u  s. ) 

AIVJUIIJI^  OXZBB  or.  Lithia,  liK). — Anhydrous  lithia  is  obtained  as  a 
yeUowish-white  spongy  mass,  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  peroxide,  by  burning 
lithium  in  oxygen,  and  leaving  the  product  to  cool  in  a  stream  of  the  gas.  (Troost, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  U.  703.) 

The  hydrate  may  be  obtained  from  petalite,  spodumene,  or  lepidolite,  which  are 
silicates  containing  lithium  (most  advantageously  from  lepidolite),  or  from  tripbyline, 
which  is  a  phosphate  of  lithium,  manganese,  iron  and  aluminium,  by  the  following 
processes : — 

1.  Lepidolite,  petalite,  or  lithia-spodumene,  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  earefdl  levi- 
gation,  is  isnited  with  twice  its  weight  of  quicklime ;  the  mass  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric ad^  then  with  sulphuric  add ;  the  resulting  sulphate  of  lithium  is  dissolved 
out  firom  the  sulphate  of  (»ldum ;  and  the  last  traces  of  caldum  are  removed  by  pre- 
dpitation with  oxalate  of  ammonium.  The  solution  of  sulphate  of  lithium  is  then 
treated  with  a  quantity  of  baryta-water  just  suffident  to  throw  down  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  filtrate  on  evaporation  vields  hydrate  of  lithium. 

2.  Troost  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  u.  121)  heats  10  pts.  of  finely-powdered  lepidolite 
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10  pta.  of  euixMiate  of  barium,  5  pts.  sidphate  of  barium,  and  8  pU.  snlpbate  of 
potaasinm.  The  fwatd  mass  seporatea  on  oooUng  into  a  heavy  transparent  glaaa  and  a 
aapematant  white  crystalline  sla^  oonaiating  of  the  sulphates  of  barium,  lithium, 
potaaaium,  and  sodium,  and  containing  nearly  all  the  lithiuuL  The  alkaline  sulphates 
are  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  oonveited  into  chlorides  by  chloride  of  barium ;  the 
potassium  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinnm,  and  the  chlorides  of  lithium  and 
sodium  are  separated  by  means  of  alcohol  and  ether.  In  operating  on  a  large  scale, 
the  double  sulphate  of  lithium  and  potassium  may  be  separated  by  fractional  crys- 
tallisation. 

3.  Triphyline  is  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  add,  nitric  acid  being  added  to 
bring  the  iron  to  the  state  of  ferric  oxide ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and 
the  residue  is  treated  with  water,  which  leaves  all  the  iron  as  insoluble  phosphate. 
The  solution  containing  the  chlorides  of  lithium  and  manganese  and  a  little  phos- 
phoric acid,  is  treated  with  sulphide  of  barium,  which  repioves  the  two  latter  sub- 
stances ;  the  excess  of  barium  is  removed  by  sulphuric  acid  (or  better,  by  carbonate  of 
ammonium),  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited.  Chloride  of  lithinni 
thus  obtained  frequently  contains  chloride  of  sodium,  which  may  be  separated  by 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  chloride  is  then  converted  into  sulphate,  and  from  this  salt 
caustic  lithiais  obtained  as  above.   (Miiller,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  zlv.  350.) 

Hydrate  of  Lithium,  LiHO,  separates  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  small  crystalUnc 
grains.  It  has  the  same  taste,  causticity,  and  alkaline  action  on  vegetable  colours  as 
potash  and  soda,  but  is  much  less  soluble  in  water.  It  melts  easily  below  redneKs, 
forming  a  fused  mass  which  has  a  crystalline  fracture.  It  does  not  appear  to  volatiliso 
at  a  white  heat 

Fused  lithia,  aa  commonly  prepared,  corrodes  platinum  vessels  powerftilly,  so  that 
silver  vessels  liionld  always  be  used  for  heating  it.    This  action  upon  platinum  is  said, . 
indeed,  to  be  one  of  the  best  indications  of  the  presence  of  lithiam ;  but^  according  to 
Troost  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  CTxiii.  384),  it  is  not  produced  by  pure  lithia,  or  by  any 
pure  lithium-salt,  but  only  by  such  as  contain  caesium  and  rubidium. 

Peroxide  of  Lithium  is  said  by  Troost  to  be  formed,  together  with  lithia,  when 
lithium  is  burned  in  oxygen  gas. 

lATHZUS^  SVIiPBIlIB  OF.  Li^.  This  compound  is  formed  when  lithium 
is  thrown  on  melted  sulphur;  also  when  sulphate  of  lithium  is  heated  to  redness  with 
charooaL    It  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol  more  easily  than  lithia. 

aUTHOCMUkVST.    See  PioimNO,  Crooqal. 


U  Stone-marrow  (Steinmark).  A  kind  of  day,  of  which  there 
are  two  varieties,  the  friable  and  the  indurated. 

Friable  Lithomarae. — Colour  white.  Massive  and  sometimes  in  crusts ;  partidcs 
scaly  and  feebly  gummering;  streak  shining.  Slightly  cohering.  Soils  slightly. 
Feels  rather  greasy ;  adheres  to  the  tongue.  light.  Phosphoresces  in  the  dark.  Its 
constituents  are,  according  to  Klaproth,  silica  32,  alumina  26*6,  iron  21,  chloride  of 
sodium  1*6,  and  water  17*0.    It  occurs  sometimes  in  tin-stone  veins. 

Indurated  Lithomarge.  Colours  yellowish  and  Yeddish-white.  Massive  and  amyg- 
daloi'daL  Dull,  opaque.  Fracture  fine  earthy.  Streak  shiny.  Soft,  sectilf^,  and 
easily  frangible ;  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue ;  greasy  to  the  touch.  Specific  graxity 
2*44.  Inittisible  before  the  blowpipe.  Some  varieties  phosphoresce,  and  others,  when 
moistened,  afibrd  an  agreeable  smell  like  that  of  nuts.  Its  constituents  are,  silica 
45*26,  alumina  36*6,  oxide  of  iron  2'76,  water  14,  and  a  tzaoe  of  potash  (Klaproth). 
It  occurs  in  veins  in  porphyry,  gneiss,  &c.,  at  Bochlits  in  Saxony,  and  at  Zoblits. 
(Jameson.) 

&ITBOSFBBM1IML  The  root-bark  of  lAthotmermum  art/enee  contains  a  red 
colouring  matter,  which  reacts  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalis,  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  alkanet  (L  128),  excepting  that  the  lithosperm-red  forms  a  blue  solution 
with  ether,  whereas  alkanet-redformsa  dark  red  solution.  (Ludwig  and  Kromayer, 
B^p.  Chim.  app.  1859,  p.  211.) 

XilTMUSt  Lackmue.  Toumcsol  en  pains. — A  blue  colouring  matter,  used  chiefly 
for  preparing  test-papers.  It  is  obtained  from  various  species  of  Roocella,  Variolaria, 
and  LeioanorOf  the  same  lichens  in  fact  that  yield  archil  (i.  355).  It  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  06 lis  (Revue  Scient.  vi.  50)  that  the  blue  colouring  matter  is 
developed  in  the  lichens  by  fermentation,  when  the  proximate  principles  contained  in 
them  are  metamorphosed  in  presence  of  an  alkaline  ciirbonate.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  air  and  ammonia  alone,  these  lichens  yield  nothing  but  archil ;  but  if  an  alkaline* 
carbonate  is  likewise  present^  the  lichens  undergo  a  totally  diifercnt  alteration,  and  tho 
product  of  the  fermentation,  instead  of  bein^  red  or  violet,  has  then  a  pure  blue  colour. 
This  blue  coloration  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  new  colouring  mattijr  with  thi' 
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allcaH :  for  aeids,  as  is  well  known,  redden  Htmns,  that  is  to  eay,  they  unite  with  the 
alkali,  and  liberate  the  colouring  matter  of  the  litmus,  which  in  this  state  is  red,  like 
that  of  archiL  When  2  pts.  of  RocceUa  Hnctoria  and  1  pt.  carbonate  of  potassium  are 
repeatedly  moistened  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  or  with  urine  which  is  saturated 
with  tiist  salt,  the  mass  acquires  in  three  days  a  brown  or  dirty  red  colour ;  in  20 
or  26  days  a  purple  red ;  in  80  days  a  blue  ooliour ;  and  in  40  days  yields  litmus  of  the 
finest  colour  (G61is,  J.  Phann.  xxiv.  277).  Litmus  is  prepared  in  HoUand  from 
Leeanora  tarUgrea  and  RoeceUa  Hnctoria  from  the  Canazy  lues,  the  coloured  mass 
obtained  as  above  being  thickened  with  chalk  or  gypsum. 

Out  knowledge  of  the  colouring  matters  of  litmus  is  not  yeir  exact,  but  they  are 
probably  derived  directly  from  ordn,  like  orcein,  the  colouring  principle  of  archil.  The 
principal  of  these  colouring  matters  is  asolitmin,  and  three  others  have  been 
distinguished,  namely,  Spaniolitmin,  ervthrolein,  and  erythrolitmin.  The 
following  mode  of  preparation  of  these  colouring  matters  is  given  by  Kane  (Phil. 
Trans.  1840,  p.  298) : 

a.  Commercial  litmus  in  powder  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  and  the  pale  blae 
residue,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  is  made  up  into  a  thin 
paste  with  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  till  effervescence  ceases  and  the 
liquid  exhibits  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  The  mass  is  then  thrown  on  a  filter ;  and 
the  residue,  after  being  freed  from  excess  of  acid  by  washing  with  water,  is  well  dried 
and  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol,  as  long  as  that  liquid  extracts  anything  from  it. 
The  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  to  dnmess  over  die  water-bath,  and  the  residue 
digested  with  warm  ether  as  long  as  the  ether  is  coloured  by  it.  The  ethereal  solution, 
distilled  in  the  water-bath  to  remove  the  ether,  leaves  Erythrolein  in  the  form  of  a 
purple  semi-fiuid  oU.  The  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  which  is  insoluble  in  ether 
consists  of  Erythrolitmin. 

The  red-brown  powder  which  remains  after  the  boiling  with  alcohol  {vid.  tup.) 
consists  of  impure  Azolitmin.  This  substance  is  either  boiled  with  pure  water,  and 
pure  azolitmin  obtained  by  evaporating  the  strongly  coloured  solution ;  —  or  the 
residue  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  boiled  with  ammoniacal  water,  and  the  blue  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  dryness,  during  which  operation  the  greater  part  of  the  ammonia 
escapes;  the  remainder  is  separated  by  moistening  the  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
washme  the  resulting  sal-ammoniac  with  alcohol 

b.  The  strongly  coloured  liquid  obtained  by  boiling  litmus  with  water  is  precipitated 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate  washed  with  water,  treated  while  still 
moist  with  sulphydric  add,  and  suspended  in  warm  ammoniacal  water ;  the  dark  blue 
liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  moistened  with  hydrochloric  add;  and  the 
sal-ammoniac  is  separated  by  means  of  warm  alcohoL  The  residue  is  but  of  small 
amount  in  proportion  to  the  deep  colour  of  the  solution;  it  sometimes  consists 
of  pure  azolitmin,  more  rarely  of  Spaniolitmin,  a  substance  not  containing 
nitiogen. 

Azolitmin  is  a  red-brown  amorphous  powder  which  dissolves  with  blue  colour  in 
ammonia,  and  forms  blue  and  violet  lakes. 

Spaniolitmin  has  only  been  obtained  mixed  with  azolitmin,  but  it  appears  to  be  of  a 
light  red  colour. 

Erythrolein  is  a  semi-fiuid  mass  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  dissolves  in  ammonia, 
formine  a  purple  liquid. 

Ery&routmm  forms  crystalline  grains  of  a  fine  deep  red  colour,  coloured  blue 
by  potash,  and  forming,  with  ammonia,  a  blue  compound  insoluble  in  water. 

The  following  are  the  analytical  results  obtained  by  Kane  with  these  substances, 
and  calculated  with  the  old  atomic  weight  of  carbon  (6-12  or  12-24) : 

Erythrolein.  Erythrolimtn.  Atolltmtn.  Spaniolitmin. 

Carbon       .        .        7427        5578        55*3        49*50        5005        4454 
Hydrogen  .         10*68  8*69  8*1  5*35  5*52  311 

Of  these  four  substances,  azolitmin  is  the  only  one  which  contains  nitrogen.  Kane 
determined  the  nitrogen  only  by  the  comparative  method  which  gave  proportions  of 
N  :  C0«  varying  from  1 :  17*3  to  1  :  18*3. 

The  composition  of  azolitmin  approaches  pretty  nearly  to  the  formula  C'H'NO' 
(carbon  49'6,  hydrogen  4*1,  nitrogen  8*2),  according  to  wluch  azolitmin  would  contain 
1  at  oxygen  more  than  orcein,  and  might  be  derived  from  orcin  in  the  manner  shown  by 
the  equation, 

C'H«0«  +  NH"  +  0"     =:     C'H'NO*  +  H»0. 

If  this  be  true,  the  action  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  formation  of  litmus  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  that  these  salts  accelerate  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  orcin 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  air  and  ammonia,  so  as  to  produce  a  new  compound  more 
highly  oxygenated  than  orcein. 
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The  ammoniacal  solution  of  azolitmin  forms  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metalfl^  precipi- 
tates which  are  red  or  blue,  according  to  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  them.  The 
azolitmatas  of  barium  and  calcium  are  blue.  The  lead-compound,  which  has  a  fine 
Tiolet  colour  when  recently  prepared,  but  becomes  blue  when  dried  at  120^,  appears 
to  contain  2C'H*FbN0*.Pb*0.  The  siannouasalt  is  a  lake  of  a  fine  violet  colour ;  by 
exposure  to  the  air  in  the  moist  state  it  is  converted  into  a  stannic  compound  of  a 
splendid  scarlet  colour. 

Azolitmin  suspended  in  water  through  which  chlorine  gas  is  passed  yields  yellow 
chlorazolitmin. 

Azolitmin  subjected  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  is  dissolved,  and  converted 
into  a  compound  called  by  Kane,  leucazolitmin,  which,  however,  cannot  be  obtained 
puse,  because  it  oxidises  immediately  and  becomes  coloured  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
A  white  compound  of  leucazolitmin  with  stannic  oxide  is  formed  by  boiling  the 
stannous  compound  of  azolitmin  with  water ;  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  ia  immediately 
converted  into  the  scarlet  stannic  compound  of  azoUtznin. 

KZVBB,  a&TCOOBWZO  WVOTZOW  Or.     See  Gltcogbw  (iL  906). 

liZVMR  or  smbPKVB.  An  old  term  applied  to  a  mixture  of  the  higher 
sulphides  of  potassium,  obtained  by  heating  sulphur  with  carbonate  of  potassium  in  a 
covered  vesseL    (See  PoTASsnnc,  Sulfhidbs  of.) 

XJJLl  V  JJLTZOW.  The  application  of  water  to  the  fixed  residnes  of  bodies^  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  saline  part 

I^ZXIVIUM.    A  solution  obtained  by  lixiviation. 

AOABSTOWB.    Magnetic  iron  ore  (p.  307) :  see  also  Maokitisic. 

Z.OAJK.    See  Clat  (i.  1023). 

SbOBBUnra.  An  alkalofd  existing,  according  to  Bas  tick  and  Procter  (Pharm. 
J.  Trans,  x.  270,  456)  in  Lobelia  it^flata.  It  is  oily ;  cannot  be  volatilised  without 
decomposition  ;  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  and  forms  crystal- 
lisable  salts  with  hydrochloric,  sulp&uric,  nitric,  and  oxalic  acids.  The  solutions  are 
precipitated  by  tannin.    It  acts  as  a  narcotic  when  taken  internally. 

A  magnesian  vesuvian  from  Norway.    (See  Vbsuviam.) 
Syn.  with  LBUCOFTBrrB  (p.  685). 


L  A  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  sodium,  MgNaSOM^HK),  from 
Ischl,  approaching  astrachunite  in  composition.  It  is  of  yellowish  colour,  specific 
gravity  2-376,  and  gives  by  analysis  62-35  SO',  12-78  Mg*0, 18-97  Na«0,  14-45  ffO, 
and  0-66  Fe^O*  and  Al'O*  «  99-21.    (Earafiat,  Haid.  Ber.  1846,  p.  266.) 


\m    A  variety  of  pyrosderite  fiom  Calumet  Island  on  the  Ottawa, 

Canada,  where  it  occurs  associatea  with  serpentine,  phlogopite,  pyrites,  and  apatite, 
in  crystalline  limestone.  It  has  a  weak  subresinous  lustre,  pale  or  dark  brownish 
colour,  and  greyish  streak.  Hardness  ■»  3.  Specific  gravity  «  2-6 — 2*64.  Sometimes 
in  crystals  with  rounded  angles,  which  appear  to  be  pseudomorphs ;  one  gave  the 
angle  124°,  near  that  of  hommende.  Contains  32*49  per  cent,  sibca,  13*18  alumina, 
35*77  magnesia,  0*96  lime,  2-14  protoxide  of  iron,  and  16'92  water  (including  carbonic 
acid)  «  101*46.    (T.  S.  Hunt,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ii.  66.) 

KOO^troon.  Bois  de  Campiche,  BlauhoU, — The  tree  which  yields  tluswood 
is  called  bv  linnaeus,  ffoTnatoxylum  camprcManum, 

Logwood  is  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  hard,  compact,  of  a  fine  grain,  capable  of 
being  polished,  and  scarcely  susceptible  of  decay.  Its  predominant  colour  is  red,  tinged 
with  orange,  yellow,  and  black. 

It  yields  its  colour  both  to  spirituous  and  watery  solvents.  Alcohol  extracts  it  more 
readily  and  copiously  than  water.  The  colour  of  its  dye  is  a  fine  red,  inclining  a  little 
to  violet  or  purple,  which  is  principally  observable  in  its  watery  decoction,  ^niis,  left 
to  itself^  becomes  in  time  yellowish,  and  at  length  black.  Adds  turn  it  yellow ;  alkalis 
deepen  its  colour,  and  give  it  a  purple  or  violet  hue. 

Stufifs  would  take  only  a  slight  and  fading  colour  from  decoction  of  logwood,  if  they 
were  not  previously  prepared  with  alum  and  tartar.  A  little  alum  is  also  added  to  the 
bath.     By  these  means  they  acquire  a  pretty  good  violet 

A  blue  colour  may  be  obtained  from  logwood,  by  mixing  verdigris  with  the  bath,  and 
dipping  the  doth  till  it  has  acquired  the  proper  shade. 

The  great  consumption  of  logwood  is  for  blades,  to  which  it  gives  a  lustre  and  vel- 
vety cast,  and  for  greys  of  certain  shades.  It  is  also  of  very  extensive  use  for  different 
compound  colours,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  of  equal  beauty  and  variety  by 
means  of  drugs  affording  a  more  permanent  dye. 
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Decoction  of  logwood  is  frequently  mixed  with  that  of  brazil-wood,  to  render  colours 
deeper,  their  proportion  being  varied  according  to  the  shade  desired. 

Logwood  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  yiolet  For  this,  the  silk  must  be  scoured,  alumed, 
and  washed ;  because,  without  alumin^,  it  would  take  only  a  reddish  tinpe  that  would 
not  stand  wetting.  To  dye  silk  thus,  it  must  be  turned  in  a  cold  decoction  of  logwood 
till  it  has  acquired  the  proper  colour ;  if  the  decoction  were  used  hot,  the  colour  would 
be  in  stripes  and  uneven. 

Bergmann  observed,  that  a  fine  violet  might  be  produced  ficom  logwood  by  impreg- 
nating the  silk  with  sohition  of  tin.  In  fact  we  may  thus  obtain,  particularly  by 
mixing  logwood  and  brazil-wood  in  various  proportions,  a  great  number  of  fine  shades^ 
more  or  less  inclined  to  red,  from  lilac  to  violet.    See  Hjematoxtun  (p.  4).  U. 


Syn.  with  LiLUMONTrns  (p.  472). 

&OWCKIBITS.  A  variety  of  marcasite  or  white  iron  j>yrite8,  found  at  Freibei^, 
Schneeberg,  and  in  ComwalL  Hardness  »  6-6.  Specific  gravity  -  4-925— 6, 
Colour,  tin-white,  sometimes  greenish  or  greyisL  Streafcf  black.  According  to  Platt- 
ner^s  analysis,  it  contains  49*61  per  cent.  S,  4*40  As,  44-23  Fe,  0-36  Co,  0*75  Cu,  aqd 
0-20  Pb  («  99-24).     (Breithaupt  and  Plattner,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxvii.  135.) 

jbOFBZ-SOOT.  The  root  of  Toddalia  aenfeaia.  Bj  successive  treatment  with 
ether,  alcohol,  water,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  about  40  per  cent,  of 
soluble  matter,  consisting  of  a  bitter  principle,  a  tasteless  resin,  gum,  tannin,  starch, 
and  oxalate  of  <»lcium,  (H.  Weber,  Jahresber.  1869,  p.  672.  See  also  Schnitzer, 
ibid,  1862,  p.  626.) 

&OVBXVB.    C'Hi'N^    Pyrobemoline.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xix.  369. 

Fownes,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  366  and  368 Gossmann,  iMd.  xciii.  831. — 

Oossmann  and  Atkinson,  ibid,  xcvii  283  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  ix.  220.— Gm.  xii.  199. 
— Gerk  iii.  179;  iv.  lOlO.V— An  oi^ganic  base  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  hy- 
drobenzamide,  benzovlazotiae,  or  azosulphide  of  benzylene  (Laurent),  of  amarine 
(Fownes),  and  by  neating  sulphite  of  benzoyl  and  ammonium  with  slaked  lime 
(Gossmann).  Its  formation  £K>m  hydrobenzamide  (p.  183),  or  from  the  isomeric 
compound  amarine,  may  be  represented  by  the  equation, 

4C«^H'»N«     -     3C«H"N«  +  C*'ff»  +  2NH«. 
Hjdrobensamide.  Lophine.  Oil. 

The  compound  C^H**  ■•  3C*H'  (polymeric  with  stilbene)  is  probably  the  oily  matter 
which  distila over  with  the  lophine.   (Gerhardt) 

Freparatitm. — 1.  When  hydrobenzamide  is  heated,  ammonia  escapes,  together  with 
A  mobile  fragrant  oil,  and  there  remains  a  fused  mass  which  may  be  distilled  at  a  high 
temperature,  but  is  more  advantageously  treated  by  pouring  it  out,  pulverising  it  when 
cold)  and  digesting  it  in  hot  ether,  which  extracts  a  small  quantity  of  a  body  crvstal* 
lising  in  shining  laminae  as  the  solution  cools.  The  residue  is  heated  with  alcohol  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  hot  caustic  potash  added  to  it  till  the  whole  is  dissolved ;  the 
liquid  on  cooling  deposits  thread-like  ciystals  which  may  be  washed  with  alcohol.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  boil  the  residue  insoluble  in  ether,  with  alcohol  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  mix  the  solution  at  the  boiling  heat  with  ammonia,  and  leave  it  to 
cool  (Laurent).— 2.  From  the  mixture  of  lophine  and  amarine  obtained  bv distilling 
benzoylazotide,  the  amarine  is  extracted  by  boiling  with  rock-oil,  or  the  lophine  by 
boiling  with  alcohol  containinff  hydrochloric  acid  (Laurent). — 3.  From  the  distillate 
obtained  by  heating;  azosulphide  of  benzylene,  the  oilv  products  are  extracted  by  ether, 
the  stilbene  bv  boiUng  alcohol,  and  the  thionessal  by  rock-oil,  and  the  residue,  con- 
sisting of  lophine,  is  dissolved  by  boiling  with  alcohol  and  potash,  or  with  alcohol 
containing  hydrochloric  acid.  A  similar  process  is  adopted  with  the  product  resulting 
from  distSUing  the  mixture  obtained  by  treating  bitter-almond  oil  for  two  or  three 
weeks  with  sulphydrate  of  ammonium,  which  mixture  also  contains  picril  (Laurent). 
— 4.  The  neeale-shaped  crystals  which  sublime  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  during 
the  distillation  of  sulphite  of  benzoyl  and  ammonium  with  hydrate  of  calcium,  are 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  reciystallised  after  bein^  treated  with  animal  charcoal. 
The  formation  of  the  lophine  is  facilitated  by  heating  the  retort  very  quickly  and 
covering  the  upper  part,  at  the  commencement  of  the  mstillation,  with  red-hot  coals 
(Gossmann).  The  best  mode  of  conducting  the  process  is  to  add  a  quantity  of  quick- 
lime, equal  in  weight  to  the  hydrate,  introduce  the  mixture  into  a  rather  shallow  glo- 
bular retort  coated  with  day,  and  cover  the  retort,  as  far  as  it  is  filled  with  the  mixture, 
with  live  coals,  from  the  veiy  beginning  of  the  operation.  Only  small  quantities  should 
be  operated  on  at  once,  from  10  to  16  grms.  of  the  benzoyl-oompound,  with  about  4  to 
6  times  the  quantity  of  the  lime  mixture.  When  the  operation  is  thus  conducted,  only 
a  small  quantity  of  amarine  forms  at  first ;  and  when  this  has  melted  down,  the  upper 
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part  of  the  retort  begins  to  be  covered  with  radiant  masses  of  lophine,  and  the  fonna- 
tion  of  secondary  products  ceases,  nothing  being  formed  but  lophine  and  free  ammonia. 
At  the  commencement,  a  small  qnantitj  of  an  aromatic  oil  accompanies  the  lophine, 
apparently  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  amarine  into  lophine  and  other 
products,  the  principal  of  which  is  amarone  (G-ossmann  and  Atkinson).  Purifi- 
cation as  in  lAurent's  method  (1). 

Properties. — Lophine  forms  colourless  needles,  often  an  inch  long,  grouped  in  tufts, 
and  having  a  lustre  similar  to  that  of  caffeine ;  they  become  opalescent  after  a  wliile, 
but  retain  their  lustre.  At  250°  the  compound  sublimes,  gradually  but  completely, 
without  previous  fusion,  and  without  decomposition.  It  melts  at  266°,  forming  a 
transparent  liquid,  which  at  260°  solidifies  in  a  radiatingciystalline  mass.  It  is  taste* 
less  and  inodorous,  with  scarcely  any  alkaline  reaction.  The  alcoholic  solution  exhibits 
fluorescence  like  quinine,  but  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  It  has  no  action  upon  polarised 
light  (Gossmann  and  Atkinson).  G.  Kuhn  (Chem.  Centr.  1861,  p.  287)  ob- 
tained, by  the  dry  distillation  of  hydrochlorate  of  hydrobenzamide  (p.  184),  two 
modifications  of  lophine,  one*  crystallising  in  needles  which  melted  at  230°,  the  other 
(likewise  obtained  by  Ekman,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  czii.  151)  in  needles  which  melted 
at  170°. 

The  composition  of  lophine  has  been  variously  represented  by  the  formulse  CH'T?* 
and  C"H»«N*  (Laurent),  C«'H'«in  (F own es^  C«^"N«  (Gossmann  and  Atkin- 
son), C*'H**N»  (Liszt).  Fownes's  formula,  C"H*W,  agrees  best,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  analyses,  and  likewise  affords  the  best  representation  of  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pound £rom  hydrobenzamide  (or  from  amarine): 
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Laurent's  second  analjnris,  which  differs  considerably  from  all  the  rest,  was  probably 
made  with  impure  material. 

Lophine  is  insoluble  in  wateTf  very  roaringly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether, 
cr3rstaUising  in  needles  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  to  about-  the  same  amount  in  rock'-oU, 
and  in  oil  ^  turpentine^  whence  it  separates  in  a  crystalline  powder  on  cooling.  It 
dissolves  easily  and  without  decomposition  in  boiling  of eoholio potash,    (Laure  nO 

According  to  Ekman  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  151),  100  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  at 
19°  dissolve  0*81  pt.  of  lophine,  and  at  21°  from  0*84  to  0*91  pt ;  at  the  boOing 
point,  2*70  to  276  pts. ;  and  100  pts.  ether  dissolve  0*26  pt  lophine  at  19°,  0*32  to 
0*33  at  20°,  and  0*32  at  21°.  Of  an  indifferent  substance,  having  neariy  the  compo- 
sition of  lophine,  and  formed,  together  with  the  latter,  by  the  decomposition  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  hy^benzamide  at  160°-200°  (p.  188),  100  pts.  absolute  alcohol  dissolve 
0*07  pt  at  16°,  and  0-33  to  0*37  pt  at  the  boiling  point  ,*  and  100  pts.  ether  at  the 
boiling  point  dissolve  0*69  to  0*74  pt  of  the  same  substance. 

Decompositions, — ^Lophine  boiled  with  nitric  acid  forms  nitiolophine  (Laurent). 
It  is  dissolved  by  hronUnej  without  evolution  of  vapours  of  hydrobromic  acid.  When 
the  mass  is  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  alcohol  and  abandoned  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  beautiful  yellow  prisms  with  rectangular  base  separate  out ; 
these  crystals  give  off  bromine  when  heated,  and,  when  water  is  poured  upon  them, 
turn  wlute  and  fall  to  powder  (Laurent).  Loplune  in  contact  with  iodide  of  ethyl 
does  not  form  any  soostitution-oompound,  not  even  when  the  two  bodies  are  heat(Ni 
together  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  weeks.  A  portion  of  the  iodide  of  ethyl 
is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  hydriodic  acid,  which  combines  with  the  lophine. 
(Gossmann  and  Atkinson.) 

The  lophine-salts  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol. — ^They  are  rather  unstable,  having  a  tendency  when  rociystallisea  to  give 
up  part  of  their  acid  and  form  basic  compounds ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
sulphate.     (Gossmann  and  Atkinson.) 

Hydriodate  of  Lophine^  C**H'*N'.HI,  is  prepared  like  the  hydrochlorate,  and  crystal- 
lises readily  in  large  needles,  which  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  than  the 
hydrochlorate.  From  a  very  acid  solution,  it  separates  in  granular  ciystals.  It  dis- 
solves very  easily  in  iodide  of  ethyl.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  hydrochlorate. 
(Gossmann  and  Atkinson.) 

Hydrochlorate  of  Lophine^  C*'H**N*.HC1,  separates  quickly  on  cooling  from  a  solu- 
tion of  lophine  in  boiling  alcohol  containing  hydrocMoric  acid.  If  a  solution  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  be  mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of  hot  water  that 
no  immediate  precipitate  is  formed,  the  liquid  on  cooling  yields  well  defined  crystalline 
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laminffi  (Lanrent).  The-  second  modification  of  lophioe,  obtained  by  Kiihn 
(p.  184),  forms  a  hydrochlorate,  also  containing  C*H'"N*.HC1,  which  ciystallises  in 
interlaced  needlea,  melting  at  160^.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  hot  sata- 
rated  alcoholic  solution  of  lophine  till  the  mixture  exhibits  a  decided  acid  reaction, 
the  hydrochlorate  separates  on  cooling  in  Urge  transparent  needles  very  much  like  the 
crystals  of  pure  lophine.  If  left  for  some  time  in  the  mother-liquor,  they  change 
into  small  -white  opaque  prisms,  an  alteration  which  is  probably  due  to  loss  of  water. 
SeTeral  other  lophine-compounds  exhibit  a  similar  change.  When  lophine  is  treated 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  becomes  resinous,  and  can  only  be  restored  to  the 
ClystAlline  state  by  remoYinff  the  acid  and  crystallising  from  alcohol  (G-ossmann 
and  Atkinson).  The  hydrochlorate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
pretty  easily  in  alcohol  (Laurent).  It  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  dissolves  more 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol  than  the  pure  base,  and  exhibits  stronger  fluorescence. 
(Oossmann  and  Atkinson.) 

Hydrochlorate  of  lophine  unites  with  dichloHde  of  platinum  when  the  solutions  of 
the  two  saltA  in  boiling  alcohol  are  mixed  together,  the  double  salt  separating,  as  the 
liquid  cools,  in  orange-coloured  crystals,  the  formula  of  which  is  probably 
C*'H>«N«.HCLPta«.  The  chloroplatinate  of  Kiihn's  second  modification  of  lophine 
contains  water  of  crystallisation,  the  amount  of  which  was  found  to  be  different  in 
different  preparations. 

Nitrate  of  Lophine,  C^'H' W.HNO»,  forms  fine  light  laminae,  devoid  of  lustre.  When 
heated  till  they  soften,  the^  give  off  1  at.  water  (Laurent).  From  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  lophine  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  the  salt  ciystallises  in  small 
plates,  which,  if  eoyerea  with  strong  nitric  add  free  from  nitrous  acid,  are  converted 
into  an  oily  mass.    (Gossmann  and  Atkinson.) 

Sulphate  of  Lophine  is  obtained  in  small  shining  rectangular  laminse,  by  heating 
lophine  with  alcoholic  sulphuric  acid,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  hot  water,  where- 
upon crystallisation  ensues.  The  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus  and  is  precipitated 
by  water,  a  portion  howeyer  remaining  in  solution,  so  that,  on  adding  ammonia,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  lopliine  is  still  obtained.  Laurent  found  in  the  dry  salt  11*5  and  13*2  per 
cent,  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  neutral  salt  requires  ir21  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid 
(Laurent)^  When  a  solution  of  lophine  to  which  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
added  is  left  to  evaponEite  slowly,  the  sulphate  separates  in  broad  transparent  tables, 
which  become  opaque  and  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  When  crystallised  more 
rapidly,  the  compound  separates  in  large  needles,  which,  if  left  for  some  time  in  the 
mother-liquor,  change  into  small  white  opaque  needles.  At  each  crystallisation,  the 
salt  becomes  more  Inisic,  and  by  frequent  solution  and  recrystallisation,  the  acid  may 
be  almost  entirely  removed.     (Gossmann  and  Atkinson.) 

Lophine  also  forms  czystaUino  compounds  with  nitrate  of  nlver  and  dichloride  of 
platinum, 

XiOTA&XTa.    Syn.  with  HoiuvBLB2n>B. 

KOZOCnbASa.  A  name  applied  by  Breithanpt  to  a  variety  of  felspar  closely 
resembling  orthodase,  if  not  identical  with  it 

SiVBKZCAJmi.  Oleaginous  or  feitty  bodies  used  for  reducing  the  friction 
between  parts  of  a  machine  or  carriage.  ^See  Ur^s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ^.  ii  736; 
the  chapter  on  Railway  and  Waegon  Grease  m  Richardson  and  Wdtts's  Chimieal  Teok^ 
nology,  voL  i.  pt.  3,  p.  742 ;  andthe  article  Pajuffik  Oils  in  this  Dictionary.) 

IbUCXTMSL  MATCKSS.  See  Ur^s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ^c.  ii.  737 ;  Richardson 
and  Waiters  Chemical  Technology,  vol  L  pt  4,  p.  131 ;  and  the  article  Phosfhobus  in 
this  Dictionary. 

See  LiMSSTONB,  (p.  69&). 
See  LnoiSTOMB,  (p.  697). 
liirVA  COanA    Chloride  of  silver  (see  Silvbb). 

CAVBTZC.    Nitrate  of  silver  fused  at  a  low  heat  (see  KrrBATBs). 

A  bitter  non-nitrogenous  substance  obtained  from  lupine-seeds. 
(Cassolu,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiii.  308.) 

&IJPinbZXSr.  The  yellow,  granular,  aromatic  powder  situated  at  the  base  of  the  cones 
of  the  hop,  and  forming  from  8  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  cones.  It  contains  five  different 
substances ;  viz.  a  volatUe  oil,  a  resin,  a  nitrogenous  substance,  a  bitter  principle,  and  a 
gummy  substance.  The  cones  contain  about  2  per  cent  of  the  volatile  oiL  This  oil 
and  the  resin  probably  give  to  beer  its  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  while  the  bitter 
substance  t«nds  to  preserve  it.     (See  Hop,  p.  166.) 

IbXTBJSB  MBTA&&ORiniS.    The  alchemical  name  of  trisnlphide  of  antimony. 
ItUTMm  The  lutes  with  which  the  joinings  of  vessels  are  closed  are  of  different  kinds 
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afloording  to  the  nature  of  the  operations  to  be  petfonned,  and  of  the  subetanoes  to  he 
dlBtilled  in  these  vesselfl. 

When  vapours  of  watery  liquors,  and  such  as  are  not  conosiTe,  are  to  be  retained, 
it  is  sufficient  to  surround  the  joining  of  the  receiver  to  the  nose  of  the  alembic,  or  of 
the  retort,  with  slips  of  paper  or  of  linen  covered  with  flour-paste.  In  such  cases  also, 
slips  of  wet  bladder  may  be  conveniently  used. 

When  more  penetrating  and  dissolving  vapours  are  to  be  retained,  a  lute  is  to  be 
employed  of  quicklime  slacked  in  the  air,  and  beaten  into  a  liquid  paste  with  whites  of 
eags.  This  paste  is  to  be  spread  upon  linen  slips,  which  are  to  be  applied  exactly  to 
the  joining  at  the  vessels*  This  lute  is  very  convenient,  dries  easily,  becomes  solid, 
and  sufficiently  firm.  Vessels  may  be  formed  of  it  hard  enough  to  bear  polishing  on 
the  wheel 

Lastly,  when  add  and  corrosive  vapours  are  to  be  retained,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  lute  called  fat  lute.  This  lute  is  made  by  forming  into  a  paste 
some  dried  clay  finely  powdered,  sifted  through  a  silken  neve,  and  moistened  with 
water,  then  beating  this  paste  well  in  a  mortar  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  that  is,  oil 
which  has  been  rendered  drying  by  litharge  dissolved  in  it,  and  fit  for  the  nse  of 
painters.  This  lute  easily  takes  and  retains  the  form  given  to  it  It  is  generally 
rolled  into  cylinders  of  a  convenient  size.  These  are  to  be  applied,  by  flattening  them, 
to  the  joinings  of  the  vessels,  which  ought  to  be  perfectly  dry,  because  tiie  least  mois- 
ture would  prevent  the  lute  firom  adhering.  When  the  joinings  are  well  dosed  with 
this  fat  lute,  the  whole  is  to  be  covered  with  slips  of  linen  spread  with  lute  of  lime  and 
whites  of  egss.  These  slips  are  to  be  &stencKl  with  packthread.  The  second  Inte  is 
necessary  tokeep  on  the  faX  lute,  because  this  latter  remains  soft,  and  does  not  become 
solid  enough  to  stick  on  alone. 

Gutta  percha  ma^  be  united  to  glass,  in  tube  apparatus,  by  fusing  the  gutta  peiidia 
at  the  point  of  junction  by  means  of  a  hot  iron  knife-blade. 

Fine  porcelain  clay,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  borax,  is  well  adapted  to  iron  vessels, 
the  part  received  into  an  aperture  being  smeared  with  it.     .  U< 


The  yellow  colouring  matter  of  weld  {Reseda  luteold).  It  was  first 
isolated  by  Chevreul  (J.  Chim.  mM.  vi.  157),  and  has  been  more  ^y  examined 
and  analysed  by  Mold  en  h  an  er  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  180^  andby  Schiitzenberger 
and  Paraf  f»^.  Snppl.  i.  189\  Moldenhauer  prepares  it  by  exhausting  wdd  with 
alcohol,  dirtulinffoff  the  alcohol  from  the  extract ;  then  washing  with  water  and  drying 
the  residue ;  exhausting  it  with  ether ;  dissolving  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the 
ethereal  solution  in  alcohol;  adding  a  larger  quantity  of  water;  heating  to  the 
boiling  point ;  filtering  hot ;  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  cool.  The  pro<}uct  may  be 
purifiM  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  very  dilute  spirit  containing  I  or  2  per  cent. 
alcohoL  SchHtzenbeiger  and  Paraf  exhaust  the  plant  with  alcohol,  predpitate  the 
extract  with  water,  and  heat  the  predpitate  with  water  to  250^  in  a  steel  apparatus ; 
the  luteolin  then  crystallises  on  the  sides  Of  the  vessel  on  cooling,  and  may  be  purified 
by  two  crystallisations  from  superheated  water. 

Luteolin  crystallises  from  solution  in  boiling  dilute  slcohol,  also  from  a  hot  saturated 
solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid,  in  yellow  four-sided  needles  arranged  in 
radiate  groups ;  it  may  also  be  obtained  in  needles  by  careful  sublimation.  It  melts 
at  320°  witn  partial  decomposition,  to  a  black-brown  mass.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a 
slightly  bitter,  astringent  taste ;  dissolves  in  14,000  pts.  of  cold  and  5,000  pta.  of  boiling 
vtater,  in  37  pts.  alcohol  [at  what  temperature  ?]  and  in  625  pts.  of  ether.  It  reddens 
litmus  paper  slightly,  and  unites  with  metallic  oxides.  It  dissolves  with  deep  yellow 
colour  in  caustic  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates^  remaining  in  the  pure  state  when  its 
ammoniacal  solution  ia  evaporated  (Moldenhauer).  Bv  prolonged  heating  with 
ammonia^  it  is  completely  dissolved,  forming  a  deep  yellow  solution,  and  leaving 
on  evaporation  a  dark  coloured  residue  which  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated  with 
potash  (Schutzenberger  and  Paraf).  In  cold  dilute  acids  it  is  but  sparingly 
soluble ;  more  easily  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  water  without  alteration.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  oold 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid^  more  easily  in  warm  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  that  add  when  cold.  Dilute  nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  only  when 
heated ;  strong  nitric  add  dissolves  it  with  deep  red  colour,  tne  solution  being 
decolorised  by  prolonged  boiling,  with  formation  a(  oxalic  add  (Moldenhauer). 
Heated  to  200°  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  it  yields  a  red  substance  which  dissolves 
with  violet  colour  in  ammonia  (Schiitzenberger  and  Paraf).  BistiUed  with 
chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  formic  add.  It  does  not  predpitate 
a  solution  of  gelatin,  but  forms  a  green  precipitate  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ferric 
chloride,  and  colours  a  concentrated  solution  brown-red  (Moldenhauer).  Aeocffding 
to  Chevreul,  the  aqueous  extract  of  weld  forms  beautiful  yellow  precipitates  with  alum. 
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9tanfU)U8okicridef  and  aoetaU  ofiead,  a  bladoBh-grej  precipitate  inth  ferrous  sulj^hatti, 
and  brown  with  sulphate  of  copper. 

Aooording  to  Moldenhaner,  luteolin  contains  62*6  to  63*0  per  cent  carbon  and  8*70 
to  4*1  hydr^n,  whence  he  deduces  the  formula  G^H'^O*,  requiring  62*8  C,  3*7  H,  and 
33*5  0.  According  to  Schiitzenberger  and  Para^  the  air-dried  substance  heated  to 
160^  ^ves  off  10*23  per  cent  water,  and  that  which  has  been  dried  over  sulphuric 
acid  gives  off  7'02  per  cent,  at  the  same  temperature.  Luteolin  dried  at  150^  gave  by 
analysis  61*6  to  62*6  per  cent,  carbon,  and  3*5  to  3*8  hydrogen,  wheoce  Schiitzenberger 
andParaf  deduce  the  formula  C"H*0*,  which  requires  621  C,  3*4  H,  and  34*6  0.  To 
the  substance  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  they  assign  the  formula  C"H'*0*,  and  to  the 
air-dried  substance,  2C"H'*0*.HK).  A  lead-talt  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  luteolin  by  alcoholic  acetate  of  lead,  gave  by  analysis  30  "97  per  cent.  C, 
1*98  H,  and  49*33  PbH),  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C>«H«0*.Pb«0,  which 
requires  31*66  C,  1*76  H,  17-68  0,  and  49*0  Pb*0. 

liUmmi  C^*N.  An  organic  base  isomeric  with  benzylamine  or  toluidine 
(i  676),  discovered  by  Anderson  (Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  Izxx.  v.)  in  bone-oil.  This  oil 
contains  a  number  of  oily  bases  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  on  decomposing  the 
resulting  solution  with  potash  and  rectifying,  lutidine  passes  over  at  about  146^.  The 
same  base  is  found  in  coal-tar  naphtha  and  in  shale  naphtha,  the  liquid  obtained 
by  distilling  the  bituminous  shale  of  Dorsetshire  (Ghr.  Willi  a  ms,  Chem.  Soc  J.  yii.  97) : 
also  among  the  volatile  bases  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  peat.  (Vohl,  Jahresb. 
1869,  p.  742.    Church  and  Owen,  PhiL  Majp;.  [41  xx.  110;  Jaliresber.  1860, p,  369.) 

A  base  isomeric,  but  not  identical  with  that  from  bone-oil,  occurs  among  the  products 
of  the  dry  distillation  ot  cinchonine,  and  passes  over  in  rectification  between  160^  and 
166^.  Greville  Williams,  who  discovered  this  base  (L  869),  and  has  recentlv  instituted 
a  searching  comparison  between  its  properties  and  that  of  Anderson's  oase  (Proc 
Roy.  Soc.  ziii.  306),  distinguishes  it  as  j8-lutidine.  The  properties  of  the  two  bases 
and  of  many  of  their  salts  aie  essentially  dififeient^  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  com- 
parative statements. 

Physical  properties  of  ihe  Bases, — ^Both  bases  when  pure  are  colourless  refractive 
oils,  lutidine  having  a  density  of  0*9467  at  0^,  and  iB-lutidine  of  0*9666  at  the  same 
temperature.  Lutidine  boils  at  164^;  j8-lutidine  betwen  16Z^  and  168°.  Vapour- 
density  of  lutidine,  by  experiment  (at  200°)  -■  3*839  (Anderson);  of  i3-lutidine 
(at  213°)  a  3-787  (Williams);  by  calculation  -  3*699.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
this  that  the  boiling  point  of  /3-lutidine  has  not  been  estimated  above  the  truth,  be- 
cause if  the  fraction  nad  been  taken  too  high,  the  vapour-density  would  have  erred 
in  excess. 

Lutidine  has  a  most  chaneteristic  smell,  resembling  that  of  its  lower  homologues,  but 
less  pungent,  and  more  approaching  the  aromatic;  this  odour  is  never  altered  in  the  least 
by  any  method  of  purification,  and  after  boiline  with  nitric,  chromic,  or  any  other  acid, 
it  is  still  given  off  on  neutralisation  with  an  aJkali.  All  the  salts,  however  purified, 
emit  the  same  smell  on  the  addition  ofl&^Jkali.  ^lutidine  has  also  a  most  character- 
istic smell,  quite  unlike  that  of  lutidine,  and  somewhat  resembling  that  of  nicotine,  but 
with  out  the  peculiar  pungency  of  that  base,  and  far  more  pleasant.  No  treatment 
with  adds,  or  oxidising  agents,  and  no  amount  of  purification  of  its  salts,  makes  the 
least  alteration  in  the  smell,  or  causes  it  to  approach,  however  distantly,  to  that  of 
lutidine. 

Lutidine  dissolves  readily  when  shaken  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
and  on  warming  the  liquid,  it  becomes  milky,  the  base  separating  from  it.  0'lutidine, 
on  the  contrary,  requires  not  less  than  26  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  the  solution 
does  not  become  turbid  when  warmed ;  on  the  contrary,  a  mixture  of  water  and  lutidine^ 
cloudy  from  excess  of  base,  becomes  clear  on  warming.  Hence  it  appears  that  lutidine 
is  less,  /3-lutidine  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 

Both  lutidine  and  /3-lutidine  unite  with  aeids  and  with  salts,  forming  crystalline 
compounds,  most  of  which  are  very  soluble. 

Compound  of  »4utidins  with  OupHe  Sulphate,  (C'H"K)K7u^O«.4H'0.— When  $- 
lutidine  is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  a  co^nous  pale  green  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  excess,  rorming  a  ridi  blue  liquid,  whieh  after 
filtration,  soon  becomes  filled  with  brilliant  blue  prisms  of  considerable  size,  and 
having  in  the  air^lried  state  the  composition  above  given.  They  give  off  2  at.  water  at 
100°,  and  become  anhydrous  at  200°.    (Williams.) 

Goid-^alts,  CH^N.HOLAua*.— Both  beses  give  salts  havinff  this  composition;  but 
a  mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of  ^lutidine  with  trichloride  of  gold  became  nearly  solid , 
whereas  with  the  lutidine-^alt  the  precipitate  occupied  only  half  the  bulk  of  the  liquid, 
and  did  not  require  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  it  that  was 
necessary  in  the  case  of  /B-lutidine.    (Will iams.) 

Vox.  II.  3  3 
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Mereuric  salt  o/LuticUne,  (rHW.2HgCl,  or  CrH*N.HhgCl«.  This  salt  scpaiates  from 
a  mixtoro  of  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  lutidine  and  mercaric  chloride,  as  a  white  bullnr 
precipitate ;  from  dilate  solutions  it  is  gndoallj  deposited  in  radiating  ciTstals.  It 
dissolves  in  boiling  water,  with  partial  decomposition ;  more  freely,  and  without  altera- 
tion, in  boiling  alcohoL     (Anderson.) 

Palladium-salt8.^The  chloropalladite  of  iB-lutidine,  OTI»N.HCLPdCl,  is  ob- 
tained, aa  a  nearly  solid  mass  of  garnet-red  prisms,  on  leaving  a  mixture  of  the  base^ 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  chloride  of  palladium,  to  itself  for  four  days.  When  heated  for 
a  long  time  to  100^,  it  is  decomposed,  1  at  hydrochloric  add  being  giyen  off  from  2  at. 
of  the  salt)  and  leaving  the  compound : 

C"H'»N«C?Pd«     -    (C'H»NJICLPda).C»IPNPd.CL 

The  chloride  of  palladio-^utidyl-^immomum,  N ^^    -pJ   > CI,  the  base  existing  in 

the  last-mentioned  substance,  is  easily  obtained  by  acting  on  ehloride  of  palladium  in 
solution  with  3-lutidine.  This  base  is  not  easily  soluble,  and  predpitatea  at  onco. 
(Williams.) 

On  mixing  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  lutidine  and  chloride  of  palladium,  exactly 
similar  in  concentration  to  those  above  employed,  no  crystals  were  obtained  by  the 
time  that  the  contents  of  the  vessel  containing  ihe  /3-lutidine  had  nearly  solidified : 
and  even  after  a  month's  repose,  the  quantity  obtained  waa  much  smaller  than  with 
/S-lutidine. 

Platinie  salts. — The  chhroplatinates  of  both  bases  have  the  composition 
C'H'N.HCLPtCl*,  and  crystallise  in  rectangular  tablets;  but  the  fi-lutidine-salt  exhibits 
the  same  superior  &cilitT  of  ciystallising  that  is  observed  in  the  corresponding  gold- 
and  palladium-aalta.  The  presence  of  hydrochloric  add  in  excess  greatly  retaHs  the 
formation  of  the  lutidine-ealt  (Anderson) ;  but  Williams  finds  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  3-lutidine-salty  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  /3-lutidine  with  platinie 
chloride  and  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  add  instantly  becoming  nearly  solid, 

Decomposition  of  the  Platinie  salts  by  boiling. — Chloroplatinate  of  iB-lutidtne  begins 
to  decompose  the  instant  the  solution  enters  into  ebullition,  an  insoluble  yellow  powder 
beginning  to  deposit,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  quantity.    After  boiling  with  water, 

this  salt  haa  the  composition  of  dihydrocUorate  of  platino4utidine^  P&l  p.^  [2HCL 

The  solution  of  chloroplatinate  of  lutidine,  on  the  other  hand,  required  2^  hours 
active  boiling  before  any  deposit  began  to  form;  and  even  after  several  houn^  boilings 
the  deposit  was  veiy  smalL 

Platinous  salts. — ^When  equal  weights  (1  erm.  each)  of  platinoua  chloride  and 
iS-lutidine  were  mixed  in  an  apparatus  surrounded  with  a  non-conducting  medium,  the 
temperature  rose  from  16^  to  84°,  and  a  hard  brittle  product  was  obtained,  agreeing 
almost  exactly  in  composition  with  the  formula  C'&*N.PtCL — When  lutidine  was 
treated  with  platinous  chloride  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  the  temperature 
rose  two  degrees  hi^er ;  but  the  product,  instead  of  beooming  a  hard  brittle  masB, 
remained  of  the  consistence  of  treade. 

SubstUution-derifHUives  of  Lutidine, 

EiHTL-iS-LirnDiMB. — ^A  mixture  of  1  voLjB-lutidine  and  2  vol.  iodide  of  ethyl  heated  in 
a  sealed  tube  to  94^  for  three  minutes,  solidified  on  ooohng  to  a  mass  of  czystals  of  iodide 
of  ethyl'$4utidine,  C'H*(CH*)N.HI.— The  platinum-salt  preimred  therefrom  in  the 
usual  way,  crystallises  in  superb  orange-coloured  fronds,  containing  CH^'N.HCLFtCI*. 
This  salt  when  boiled  with  water  turns  black,  and  deposits  platinum.  After  two  days 
boilings  it  yielded  27*5  per  cent  of  the  metal,  the  original  salt  containing  28'99 
per  cent    (Gr.  Williams.) 

ErHYii-LUTADiNK. — A  mixtuTC  of  lutidine  and  iodide  of  ethyl  in  the  above  proportiona, 
heated  to  the  same  temperature  for  the  same  time,  showed  no  signs  of  cryRtallisation 
on  ooolinff.  It  required  an  honr^s  digestion  to  effect  combination ;  and  in  twenty-four 
hours,  only  half  the  product  had  eryrtallised,  the  rest  remaining  in  the  form  of  a  syrup. 
(Gr.  Williams,  Pioc.  Roy.  Soc  xiL  811.) 

METHTi./3-LUTrona,  CH"N  -  OTP(CH»)N.— /8-lutidine  mixed  with  iodide  of 
methyl,  becomes  heated,  and  forms  hydriodate  of  methyl- fi-luttdine^  a  salt  veiy  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  remains  liquid  if  left  at  rest ;  but  on  touching  it,  beautiful  long  needles 
shoot  through  the  liquid,  which  soon  becomes  completely  solid.  The  ehlamlatinate, 
(7H"N.HCl.PtCl*,  forms  crystals  containing  30*29  percent  platinum.  (Gr.  Williams, 
Ed.  PhiL  Trans,  xxi.  [2]  817.) 

I.    (Ilusemann  and  Mar m ^  Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  Suppl.  ii.  383.) — A  base 
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contained  in  the  box-thorn  {Lj/cium  bnrbarum).  The  Icares  are  repeatedly  boiled 
with  water  (the  steroe  yield  but  a  small  product) ;  the  extracts  are  precipitated  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead;  and  the  filtrate,  treed  from  lead  by  sulphydnc  acid,  and 
neutralised  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  is  evaporated  to  a  third  of  its  original  volume. 
The  liquid,  veiy  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  then  precipitated  with  a 
solution  of  phosphomolybdate  of  sodium,  or  a  mixture  of  30  at.  tungstate  and  1  at. 
phoephomolybdate.  The  light  yellow  precipitate,  after  washing  with  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  is  mixed,  while  stiU  moist,  with  carbonate  of  barium,  dried  over  the 
water-bath,  and  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol  The  extracts  leave,  after  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcohol,  a  syrupy  residue,  from  which  the  base  m  ^y  be  dissolved  out  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  add,  while  a  resinous  body  remains  undissolved.  The  hydro- 
chlorate,  which  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  iu 
absolute  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  dazzling 
white  rhombic  prisms,  sometimes  half  an  inch  long,  and  from  water  in  fern- like  groups 
of  crystals.  The  free  base,  obtained  by  treating  tlie  hydrochlorate  with  carbonate 
of  barium  and  alcohol,  is  a  white,  radio-crystalline,  deliquescent  mass,  which  has  a 
sharp  but  not  bitter  taste,  dissolves  easilv  in  water  and  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in 
ether,  and  melts  with  decomposition  when  heated.  Most  of  ita  salts  are  crystalliHablo, 
and  easily  soluble  in  water ;  some  of  them  are  also  deliquescent. 

liTCOPOSimKi  The  fine  dust  of  lyoopodium,  or  clubmoss,  consists  of  the 
spores  of  the  plant ;  when  difiused  or  strewed  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  from  a  candle, 
and  bums  off  like  a  flash  of  lightning.     It  is  used  in  theatres. 

From  1000  parts  of  these  spores,  Bucholz  extracted  60  parts  of  a  fixed  oil  soluble 
in  alcohol,  80  of  sugar,  15  of  mucilage,  895  of  a  substance  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  essence  of  turpentine,  and  cold  alkaline  leys. 

The  leaves  contain  5'0  per  cent,  chlorophyll,  25*0  extractive  matter  and  acetate  of 
aluminhim,  6*0  organic  salts  of  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  iron,  lead  (?),  and 
copper  (?),  and  64-0  cellulose. 

The  infbsion  of  lycopodium  is  used  as  a  mordant,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity 
of  acetate  of  aluminium  which  it  contains.    (Pelouze  et  Fr6my,  TraiUf  vL  469.) 

liTIIZAir  BTOWMf  TouchsUmey  or  Basanite^  a  velvet-black  siliceous  stone  or 
flinty  jasper,  used,  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  black  colour,  for  trying  the  purity  oi 
the  precious  metals.    See  Gk)iJ>  (ii.  929). 

VWWOMm  This  hquid,  which  fills  the  lymphatic  vessels,  is  colourless  or  yellowisli 
when  pure,  red  only  if  blood-corpusclee  happen  to  be  mixed  with  it.  It  is  sometimes 
transparent,  sometimes  slightly  turbid  or  opalescent,  of  a  faintly  saline  taste  and  mawk- 
ish animal  odour;  its  reaction  is  usually  alkaline.  It  coagulates  in  from  four  to 
twenty  minutes  after  its  discharge  from  the  lymphatics,  then  forming  a  gelatinous, 
trembling,  colourless  coagulum,  which  gradmilly  contracts  more  firmly,  and  encloses  a 
large  number  of  the  so-called  lymph-corpuscles :  this  coagulum  usually  occupies  but  a 
ve^  small  space  in  proportion  to  the  serum. 

The  especial  morphological  tlenients  of  lymph,  in  addition  to  fat-globules  and  nucleus- 
like formations,  are  the  true  lymph-coipuscles,  which,  however,  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  mucus-  and  pus-ooipuscles.  In  Ivmph  that  has  been  carefully  collected,  blood- 
ooipusdes  are  not  found,  excepting  when  the  liquid  has  been  obtained  irom  the 
lymphatics  of  the  spleen,  or  horn  animals  that  have  been  starved  to  death.  (H.  N  a  s  s  e, 
Mandwort  d,  Physiol,  ii.  363-410.) 

The  chemical  constituents  of  lymph  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  blood,  without 
the  red  corpuscles.  The  spontaneously  coagulating  substance  of  the  lymph  is  perfectly 
identical  with  the  fibrin  of  blood.  In  human  lymph  (obtained  in  cases  of  disease  cr 
injury),  Marchand  and  Colbergfound  0*52  per  cent  andL'H^ritier 0'82  percent.  fll>rin ; 
while  in  the  lymph  of  the  horse,  from  0*04  to  0*33  per  cent  has  been  found  by  different 
observers.  J.  Muller  feund  that  firogs  which  had  been  starved  to  death  during  winter 
yielded  a  lymph  perfectly  tree  from  fibrin ;  whereas  Nasse  found  that  the  lymph  of  frogs 
which  had  been  Kept  in  a  heated  room  still  coagulated. 

The  albumin  of  the  lymph  has  the  same  general  properties  as  blood-albumin. 
Oeiger  and  Schlossberger  found,  however,  that  albumin  from  the  lymph  of  a  hor»e, 
though  it  exhibited  no  reaction  with  vegetable  colours,  did  not  coagulate  on  boiling, 
but  that,  on  evaporation,  a  membrane  was  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  an 
if  a  strongly  alkaline  albuminate  of  sodium  had  been  present  This  lymph-serum  was 
not  rendered  turbid  by  acetic  acid,  unless  boiled  after  acidification:  neither  was  it 
coagulated  by  rennet,  whence  the  absence  of  casein  may  be  infeired ;  nor  by  ether. 
In  human  lymph,  the  albumin  has  lieen  found  to  vaxy  from  0*434  to  6*002  per  cent, 
and  in  that  of  the  horse  from  1*2  to  2*75  pi>r  cent  In  the  ash  of  lymph-albumin,  even 
after  repeated  extraction  with  water  and  spirit,  Nasse  found  an  extraordinarily  large 
quantity  of  alkaline  carbonates. 
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Fat  ooean  in  lymph  only  in  small  quantities,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a  saponified 
fonn ;  in  the  lymph  of  the  horse,  Nasse  found  0*0088  per  cent  of  free  fat,  and  0*0676 
per  cent  of  alkalme  salts  of  fatty  acids ;  while  in  human  Ijnnph,  Marchand  and  Col- 
berg  found  0*264  per  cent  of  a  pale  reddish  &t 

The  lymph  also  contains  lactates. 

In  horses'  lymph,  Nasse  found  0*0755  per  cent,  of  extractive  matters  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  0*9877  per  cent,  soluble  in  water  only;  while,  according  to  Gbiger 
and  Schlossberger,  the  whole  of  the  extractive  matters  amount  to  0-27  per  cent. 
Nasse  was  unable  to  detect  urea  in  the  lymph  of  the  horse. 

Mineral  constituents. — In  lymph,  as  in  all  the  animal  fluids,  chloride  of  sodium  is 
the  preponderating  mineral  constituent :  in  horses*  lymph,  it  amounts,  according  to  Nasse, 
to  0*4123  per  cent  Alkaline  carbonates  were  n>und  b^  Nasse  in  horses'  lymph, 
the  quantity  being  estimated  at  0*066  per  cent. ;  but  G«iger  fiuled  in  detecting  them :  in 
the  ash  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  lymph,  however,  the  latter  found  an  abundance 
of  alkaline  carbonates.  The  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  which  was  suspected 
by  Nasse,  has  been  definitely  established  in  horses'  lymph  by  G^iger  and  Schlossberger. 
Nasse  found  that  horses'  lymph  is  comparatively  rich  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  exists 
in  it  pre-formed ;  he  estimates  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potassium  at  0*0233  per 
cent.  Alkaline  phosphates  occur  only  in  veiy  small  quantities.  The  earthy 
salts,  with  a  smalt  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  (arising  probably  &om  the  presence  of  a 
few  blood-corpuscles),  were  found  by  Nasse  to  amount  to  only  0*031  per  cent,  in  horses' 
lymph. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  lymph  appears  to  be  very  variable,  but  never  so  great  as 
in  the  blood-plasma.  In  human  lymph,  Marchand  found  96*926  per  cent  andL'Heritier 
found  92*436  per  cent,  water ;  in  the  lymph  of  horses,  the  quantity  has  been  found  to 
vary  from  92*6  to  98*37  per  cent 

Nasse  has  instituted  an  interesting  comparison  (based  on  direct  analyses)  between 
the  composition  of  the  lymph  and  of  the  blood-serum  of  the  horse,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  indiTidual  salts  stand  to  one  another  in  precisely  the  same  ratio  in  the  two 
liquids,  although  their  absolute  quantity  is  vezy  different,  on  account  of  the  compara- 
tively larger  proportion  of  water  in  the  lymph. 

There  are  also  considerable  differences  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  mineral  con- 
stituents stand  to  the  organic  matters  in  the  two  liquids:  while  100  pts.  of  salts 
correspond  to  1036  pts.  of  organic  matters  in  the  blood-serum,  the  ratio  in  the  lymph 
is  as  100  to  only  785.  According  to  Marchand  and  Golberg,  human  lymph  contains 
organic  and  inorganic  matters  ia  nearly  equal  parts.  (Lekmann*s  PhysiologiGai Chemistry^ 
translated  by  Day,  iL  299.) 

IiXllOUJfcXOV,    A  Gxeek.name  for  Axbbb. 


M. 

is  the  ariUus  or  envelope  of  the  fruit  of  the  nutmeg  {MyrisHea  moschata). 
It  forms  a  somewhat  thick,  tougn,  unctuous,  reticulated  membrane,  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  or  orange  colour ;  has  a  somewhat  more  agreeable  odour  than  nutmegs  with  a 
warm  and  pungent  taste,  and  is  used  as  a  condiment  in  cooking. 

Mace  contains  two  oils,  one  of  which  is  unctuous,  bland,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
butter ;  the  other,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  is  thinner  and  volatile. 
By  oohobating  four  times,  4*7  per  cent  oU  may  be  obtained  (Hoffmann,  Bepert 
Pharm.  xliii  296);  from  old  maoe,  4*1  per  cent  (Bley,  ibid.  xlviiL  94).  It  is  trans- 
parent and  colourless ;  of  specific  gravity  0*931 ;  smells  strongly  of  mace,  and  has  a 
burning  aromatic  taste.    It  forms  a  permanent  liniment  with  aqueous  ammonia. 

9€AOLM  is  the  name  given  to  certain  spots  in  minerals  of  a  deeper  hue  than  the 
rest ;  sometimes  proceeding  from  difference  of  aggregation,  sometimes  from  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  substance :  clay-slate,  for  example,  may  be  maded  with  iron  pyrites. 

Twin-crystals  (ii.  159). 

Garartee^  Krapp. — The  root  of  StUna  tinctoruntf  extensively  used 
in  dyeing  for  the  production  of  a  variety  of  colours,  namely,  red,  pink,  purple,  black, 
and  chocolate.  Other  species  of  Rubia  yield  similar  colouring  matters,  ana  are  also  used 
as  dyeing  materials ;  viz.  B.  Mungista,  or  Muryeety  which  grows  in  the  mountainous 
regions  df  Hindostai^  and  is  used  in  that  country  for  producing  the  red  and  chocolate 
figures  seen  in  the  chintz  calicoes  of  the  East  Inaies ;  and  B.  pereyrina^  which  is  culti- 
vat4Hl  in  the  Levant^  where  it  is  called  Alisariy  and  imported  into  this  country  under 
tliA  name  of  Turkey-roots ;  but  Bubia  tinctorum,  or  dyeri^  madder,  is  the  only  species 
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cultiyated  in  Europe :  it  thrives  best  in  a  warm  climate,  and  is  grown  extensiTelv 
near  Ayignon  in  france,  also  in  Alsace  and  in  Naples ;  in  the  north  of  Enrope  it 
requires  a  sheltered  situation. 

'AH  kinds  of  madder  have  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  taste  between  bitter  and  sweet. 
Their  colour  yaries  extremely,  beins  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  orange-red,  reddish- 
brown,  or  brown.  They  are  more  or  less  hygroscopic ;  so  that  even  when  closely  packed 
in  casks  in  the  state  of  powder,  they  slowly  attract  moisture,  increase  in  weight,  and  at 
length  lose  their  pulverulent  conation,  forming  a  firm  coherent  mass.  &me  kinds 
of  madder,  especially  those  of  Alsace  and  Holland,  when  mixed  with  water  and  left  to 
stand  for  a  short  tune,  gjtve  a  thick  coaffulum  or  jelly — an  effect  which  does  not  take 
place  in  the  same  degree  with  Avignon  madder.  The  madder  of  Avignon  contains  so  much 
carbonate  of  calcium  as  to  effervesce  with  adds.  The  herbaceous  parts  of  the  plant, 
when  given  as  fodder  to  cattle,  are  found  to  communicate  a  red  colour  to  their  bones. 

The  principal  advantages  which  madder  presents,  as  a  dye-stofl^  are  the  following : — 
1.  It  is  capable  of  producing,  acoordins  to  the  mordants  and  the  method  of  treatment, 
a  great  variety  of  mfferent  colours  ana  shades ;  such  as  black ;  red  d  different  kinds, 
from  a  dull  brownish  red  to  a  bright  red  and  delicate  pink,  besides  the  peculiar  colour 
known  as  Turkey-red :  also  purpe  of  various  shades,  from  a  dull  reddish-purple  to  a 
delicate  bluish-puiple  or  lilac,  as  well  as  chocolate  of  all  shades. — 2.  Its  ocuouring 
matters  have  but  little  affinity  fur  cotton  fibre,  and  a  great  affinity  for  mordaints ;  so 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  a  good  white  on  the  parts  of  the  tissue  to  which  no 
mordant  has  been  applied — 8.  The  compounds  which  its  colouring  matter  or  matters 
yield  with  mordants,  possess  an  imusuallv  stable  character;  so  that  they  may  be  ex- 
posed, without  much  detriment  to  the  colour,  to  the  action  of  yarlouft  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  or  modifying  the  shade. 

Chamieal  Conatltatloii  of  BBadderw  There  is  probably  no  subject  connected 
witli  the  art  of  dyeing  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  as  the  composition 
of  madder,  and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  colouring  matters  to  which  it  owes  its  valu- 
able properties.  The  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  a  great  number  of  chemists, 
among  whom  may  be  especially  mentioned,  Itobiquet  and  Ckuin,  Euhlmann,  G^ulthier 
de  Claubry  and  PersoE*  Bunge,  Schunck,  Sdiiel,  Higgin,  Debus,  Strecker,  Rochleder, 
Sacc,  and  Emile  Eopp.  Nevertheless,  our  knowledge  of  madder,  as  compared  with 
that  which  we  possess  of  other  colouring  principles,  is  still  confused  and  uncertain. 
According  to  some  chemists  (Sscc,  for  example)  and  many  manufacturers,  madder 
contains  but  one  colouring  principle,  while  most  others  admit  the  existence  of  at  least 
two,  vis.  alizarin  and  purpurin.  Moreover,  according  to  some  chemists,  the  colouring 
matter  exists  in  madder  ready  formed;  whereas  others  suppose  that  fresh  madder 
contains  merely  a  colour-generating  substance,  which  subsequently,  by  a  kind  of  fer- 
mentation gives  rise  to  the  colouring  matter  properly  so  called :  the  latter,  which  is 
Schunck's  view,  appears  to  be  based  on  the  most  trustworthy  experiments. 

When  ordinaiy  commercial  madder  is  exhausted  with  boilinff  water,  a  dark-brown 
muddy  liquid  is  obtained,  having  a  taste  between  bitter  and  sweet.  On  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  an  acid  to  this  liquid,  a  dark-brown  precipitate  is  produced ;  while 
the  supernatant  liquid  becomes  dear,  and  appears  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  The 
predpitate  consists  of  alizarin,  purpurin,  rubiacin,  two  resinous  colouring  matters, 
pectic  add,  oxidised  extractive  matter,  and  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  substance.  The 
liquid  filtered  from  this  predpitate  contains  the  bitter  principle  and  the  extractive 
matter  of  madder,  as  well  as  sucar,  and  salts  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 
No  starch,  gum,  or  tannin  can  be  detected  in  the  watery  extract.  After  the  madder 
has  been  completely  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  it  appears  of  a  dull  red  colour.  It 
still  contains  a  quantity  of  colourioi^  matter,  which  cannot,  however,  be  extracted  witli 
hot  water,  or  even  by  alkalis,  since  it  exists  in  a  state  of  combination  with  lime  and 
other  bases,  forming  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in  those  liquids.  If,  however, 
the  residue  be  treated  with  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  that  add  dissolves  a 
quantity  of  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  well  as  some  phos- 
phate and  oxalate  of  calcium,  whidi  mav  be  discovered  in  the  filtered  liquid ;  and 
if  the  remainder,  after  being  well  washeoK  be  treated  with  caustic  alkali,  a  dark-red 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  gives  with  adds  a  dark  reddish-brown  precipitate  of  alizarin, 
purpurin,  rubiadn,  resin,  and  pectic  acid.  The  portion  of  the  madder  left  after  treat- 
ment with  hot  water,  adds,  and  alkalis,  consists  almost  entirely  of  woody  fibre. 
(Schunck.) 

Of  the  substances  thus  shown  to  exist  in  ordinary  madder,  the  most  important  a^ 
undoubtedly  alizarin  and  purpurin,  which  are  in  fact  the  essential  red  colouriuf! 
matters  of  the  dye-stuff.    They  were  discovered  byRobiquet  and  Colin,  to  whoti 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  memoir  of  any  importance  relating  to  the  chemistry  ot 
madder.    (Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  [2]  xxxiv.  226.) 
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Alizarin,  the  lAzarie  acid  of  Debus,  Madder-red  of  Range,  Matiire  cvloranU 
rouge  of  Oanlthier  de  Cliiubry  and  Penoz,  was  obtained  by  Robiquet  and  Colin  as  a 
sublimate,  in  beautiful  reddish-yellow  needles;  but  the  mode  of  preparation  which  they 
adopted  left  it  uncertain  whether  the  alizarin  pre-existed,  in  madder,  or  was  a  product 
of  decomposition  of  some  other  body  produced  by  heat. 

It  may,  however,  be  extracted  nom  ordinaiy  madder,  as  used  by  the  dyer,  by  the 
action  of  solvents,  and  obtained  in  crystals  without  sublimation :  hence  its  existence 
in  ordinary  madder  maybe  inferred  (see  L  114;  and  for  details  of  preparation, 
Gmelin*s  Handbook^  xiii.  326,  and  xiv.  130).  Its  composition  cannot  be  regarded  as 
definitely  established.  Wolff  and  Strecker's  formula,  C'*H*0',  is  most  in  accordance 
with  the  relation  of  alizarin  to  chloronaphthalic  acid,  C^H'CIO',  both  of  these  com- 
pounds  beinff  converted,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  into  phthalic  acid ;  but  Schunck's 
formula,  CH'*0*,  appears  to  explain  more  clearly  the  formation  uf  alizarin  from  rubian 
(p.  745) :  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  formula  of  rubian  itself  is  by  no 
means  well  established.  Alizarin  is  very  little  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  nearly  insoluble  in  aluminium-salts.  Its  alkaline  solutions  have  a  beautiful  violet 
or  purple  colour,  and  it  forms  hikes  of  varioiis  colours  with  the  earthy  and  heavy 
metallic  oxides. 

Purpurin,  the  Madder-purple  of  Kunge,  Matih^  colorante  rose  of  Oaulthier  do 
Claubry  and  Persoz,  Oxilizaric  acid  of  Debus,  is  extracted  from  madder  by  the  same 

frocesses  as  aJizarin,  and  separated  from  it  by  its  superior  solubility  in  alum-liquor, 
t  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  alizarin,  yielding  a  crystalline  sublimate  when 
heated,  and  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  properties  by  whidi  it  is  distinguitthed  from  alizarin,  are  its  easy  solubility  in 
boiling  alum-liquor,  forming  a  solution  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour,  with  yellow 
fluorescence ;  and  secondly,  t£e  colour  of  its  alkaline  solutions,  which  are  cherry-red  or 
bright  red ;  whereas  alizarin  forms  violet  solutions  with  alkalis.  These  difierences 
mighty  however,  be  produced  by  the  admixture  of  some  foreign  substance  with  alizarin ; 
and  accordingly  some  chemists,  as  already  observed,  do  not  regard  purpurin  as  a 
distinct  substance,  but  attribute  all  the  colouring  power  of  madder  to  ahzarin.  There 
are,  however,  other  characters  which  show  beyond  doubt  that  purpurin  is  a  distinct 
substance :  viz. — 1.  Its  decomposition  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  a&Laline  solution,  the 
colour  of  the  liquid  then  changing  from  bright  rod  to  reddish-yellow,  and  ultimately  dis- 
appearing almost  entirely,  after  which  purpurin  can  no  longer  be  discovered  in  the  solu- 
tion, whereas  alizarin  suffers  no  such  decomposition  (Schunck). — 2.  Its  optical 
properties.  Stokes  has  shown  that  when  a  solution  of  purpurin  is  examined  by  a  prism, 
the  spectrum  which  it  exhibits  is  totally  different  from  that  which  is  produced  in  like 
manner  by  alizarin.     (See  Light,  p.  638 ;  also  Pubpubin.) 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  likewise  exists  as  to  the  relative  value  of  alizarin 
and  purpurin  as  dyeing  materials.  According  to  Robiquet  and  Schunck,  the  finest  and 
most  permanent  madder-colours  are  produced  by  alizarin ;  whereas  Runge  and  Strecker 
are  of  opinion  that  the  liveliest  tints  are  produced  by  purpurin,  and  that  this  substance 
likewise  plays  the  principal  part  in  the  manufacture  of  Turkev-red.  According  to  E. 
Kopp,  on  the  other  hand,  the  real  basis  of  Turkey-red  is  alizarm ;  and  he  Airther  states 
that  purpurin,  though  it  dyes  mordanted  fabrics  perfectly,  does  not  vield  colours  of 
so  great  a  degree  of  stability,  and  has  not  so  great  an  affinity  for  oiled  cloth,  as  alizarin. 
From  Schunck's  experiments,  it  appears  that  all  the  usual  madder-colours  may  bo 
obtained  by  means  of  alizarin,  and  that  the  colours  so  produced  are  as  pure  and  brilliant 
as  ordinary  madder-colours  are  after  a  long  course  of  treatment  with  soap,  acids,  &c 
They  are  likewise  equally  fast,  and  quite  equal  to  ordinary  madder-colours  in  their 
power  of  resisting  decomposition  by  soap,  alkalis,  &c. 

In  short,  the  final  result  of  dyeing  with  madder  and  its  preparations  appears  to  be 
simply  the  combination  of  alizarin  with  the  various  mordants  employed.  It  can  easily 
be  shown,  indeed,  that  the  finer  madder-colours  contain  little  besides  alizarin  in  combi- 
nation with  the  mordant.  If,  for  instance,  a  few  yards  of '  madder-pink  calico '  be  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  the  alumina  of  the  mordant^  then  well  washed  and 
treated  with  caustic  alkali,  a  violet  solution  is  obtained  from  which  acids  precipitate 
yellow  fiocks  consisting  of  almost  pure  alizarin.  Purpurin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found 
to  have  almost  entire^  disappearod  from  all  madder-colours  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  long  course  of  after-treatment ;  a  result  quite  in  accordance  with  the  fact  above 
mentioned  of  the  decomposition  of  purpurin  in  alkaline  solution  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
(Schunck.) 

Madder  likewise  contains  certain  yellow  colouring  matters :  but  they  are  useless,  if 
not  positively  i]:juriou8,  in  the  process  of  dyeing.  Kubiacin  is  a  yellow  crystallised 
colouring  matter,  coinciding  in  most  of  its  properties  with  the  madder-orange  of  Runge. 
It  is  only  slightly  soluble  iu  boiling  water,  but  dissolves  more  freely  in  boiling  alcohol, 
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and  crystallises  tlierefix>m,  on  cooling,  in  greenish  yellow  lustrous  scales  and  needles.  It 
dissolves  without  decomposition  in  strong  sulphuric  find  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  with 
purple  colour  in  alkalis.  Its  compounds  with  metallic  oxides  are  mostly  red.  When 
treated  with  a  boilins  solution  of  ferric  chloride  or  nitrate,  it  dissolves  entirely,  yielding 
a  brownish-red  solution,  which  gives  with  hydrochloric  add  a  flocculent  precipitate  of 
rubiacic  acid. 

Of  the  two  resinous  eolouring  matters  already  mentioned  (p.  742),  one  is  a  dark- 
brown,  brittle,  resin-like  body,  yery  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melting  at  a  little  above 
100^ ;  the  other  is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  preceding. 
These  two  colouring  matters,  together  with  rubiacin,  constitute  probably  the  tawny 
or  dun  colouring  matter  oi  madder  mentioned  by  the  older  chemists.  They  do 
not  contribute  to  the  intensity  of  the  colours  dyed  with  madder,  and  exert  a  very  pre- 
judicial effect  on  the  beauty  of  the  dyes.  If  printed  calico  be  dyed  with  a  mixture  of 
alizarin  and  any  one  of  these  three  colouring  matters,  the  colours  are  found  to  be  both 
weaker  and  less  beautifU  than  when  alizarin  is  used  alone.  The  red  acquires  an 
orange  tinse,  and  the  purple  a  reddish  hue,  whilst  the  black  is  less  intense,  and  the 
parts  which  should  remain  white  have  acquired  a  yellowish  colour.  The  efiEect  of  these 
colouring  matters  must^  therefore,  be  counteracted  as  much  as  possible  by  preventing 
them  either  from  dissolving  in  the  dye-bath,  or  from  attaching  themselves  to  the  fabric. 

The  other  organic  constituents  of  madder  aro  also  for  the  most  part  ii\]urious  in  dye- 
ing. The  pectin,  in  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  root,  is  |xrobably  an  indifferent 
substance ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  passes  into  pectie 
acid,  it  may  act  very  prqjudidallv  in  dyeing,  by  combining  with  the  mordants  and 
preventing  them  from  taking  up  the  colouring  matter. 

The  extractive  matter  of  madder,  when  in  an  unaltered  state,  produces  noiigu- 
rious  effects  directly ;  but  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  especially  at  elevated  tempera- 
tures, it  acquires  a  brown  colour,  and  then  contributes,  together  with  the  rubiacin  and 
resinous  colourinff  matters,  to  deteriorate  the  colours,  and  sully  the  white  parts  of  the 
fabric.  Hence  the  uniform  dirty  reddish-brown  tint  which  a  piece  of  cabco  exhibits, 
both  on  the  printed  and  unprinted  portions,  after  having  been  dyed  with  madder ;  the 
removal  of  this  tinge  is  one  of  the  oljects  of  the  after-treatment  with  soap  and  other 
materials.  In  the  process  of  manufisusturing  ^pirancin,  this  substance  is  putly  decom- 
posed, partly  removed  by  the  subsequent  washing:  and  this  explains,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  greater  purity  and  brilliancy  of  garancin  colours,  aa  compared  with  madder 
colours.  The  extractive  matter,  when  pure,  has  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  syrup,  like 
honey,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  is  not  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  any  earthy  or  metallic  salt ;  but  the  solution,  if  evaporated  in  contact  with 
the  air,  graduaJly  turns  brown,  and  then  ^ves  an  abundant  brown  precipitate  with 
acetate  of  lead.  Its  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  hydrochloric  or  sulpnuric  add,  and 
boiled,  becomes  green  and  depodts  a  dark-green  powder.  Hence  this  extractive  matter 
has  been  called  chlorogenin  by  Schund:,  rub i chloric  acid  by  Bochleder.  The 
xanthin  of  Kuhlmann  and  the  madder-yellow  of  Runge  appear  to  be  mix- 
tures of  the  extractive  matter  with  a  bitter  prindple. 

The  sugar  contained  in  madder  is  probably  glucose:  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
obtained  in  the  crystallised  state ;  but  it  yields  alcohol  and  carbonic  add  by  fer- 
mentation, like  ormnaiy  suear.  The  woody  fibre  which  remains  after  madder  has 
been  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  action  of  various  solvents  (p.  742),  always  retains  a 
slight  reddidi  or  brownish  tinge,  from  the  presence  of  some  colouring  matter  which 
cannot  be  completely  removed,  and  seems  to  adhere  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  to 
the  fibre  of  unmordanted  cotton. 

The  inorganic  conatituents  of  madder-root  have  been  analysedby  H.  Kochlin 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  344)  and  K.  Moy  {ibid.  liv.  346)  ;  those  of  the  seed  by  Schiel 
(Handw.  d.  Chem.  iv.  609). 
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The  Abace  madder  (a)  crown  on  a  highly  calcareous  soil  yielded  8-25  percent,  ash ; 
b  yielded  8*4  per  cent.    The  seed  of  Avignon  madder  gave  8'14  per  cent.  aah. 

Formation  of  the  Red  Colouring  Matters, — ^The  extraction  of  alizarin  and  poiporin 
from  madder  by  the  action  of  solvents  shows  that  these  colouring  matters  exist  z«ady- 
fonned  in  madder  in  its  ordinary  state,  as  nsed  by  the  dyer.  JBut  it  still  remains  a 
question  whether  they  exist  in  the  root  while  growing  or  when  newly  dug  np,  or 
whether  they  are  formed  by  any  subsequent  process  of  dhemical  change.  Now,  it  has 
long  been  known  that  when  ground  madder  is  kept  tightly  packed  in  casks,  it  con- 
stantly improves  in  quality  for  several  years,  after  which  it  again  deteriorates ;  and  it 
.  was  always  supposed  that  this  effect  was  due  to  some  process  of  slow  fermentation. 
The  real  nature  of  the  change,  however,  remained  for  a  long  time  unknown.  Strecker 
supposes  that  the  change  which  goes  on  consists  in  the  conversion  of  alizarin  into  pur- 
purin ;  but  this  would  constitute  anything  but  an  improyement  in  quality,  since  the 
colours  produced  by  purpurin  are  in  most  respects  inferior  to  those  of  alizarin.  Besides 
this,  alizarin  is  a  body  not  easily  decomposed,  unless  exposed  to  the  action  of  very 
potent  affenUi ;  and  any  portion  oi  it  once  formed  in  the  root^  would j)robab]y  resist  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture  for  a  very  Ioujb;  period  of  time,  if  not  entirely.  Mr.  Higp;in 
of  Manchester  states,  as  the  resqlts  of  his  expoiments  on  this  subject,  tiiat  there  exists 
in  madder  a  peculiar  albuminous  ferment,  which,  by  acting  on  the  xanthin,  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  colouring  matter ;  and  that  this  process  takes  place  to  some  extent 
pven  during  the  short  period  of  time  occupied  in  dyeing.  This  view  has  been  con- 
firmed in  ito  main  features  by  the  experiments  of  Schund^, 

That  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  of  madder  does  not  exist  ready-formed  in  the 
article  as  used  by  the  dyer,  may  be  rendered  evident  by  a  simple  experiment  If 
madder  be  exhausted  with  cold  water,  the  clear  wateiy  extract  does  not  contain  any 
alizarin  or  other  colouring  matter,  since  these  are  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
Nevertheless,  the  extract  i^en  gradually  heated  is  found  capable  of  dyeing  in  the  same 
way  as  madder  itself.  If  made  tolerably  strong,  it  possesses  a  deep  yellow  colour  and 
a  very  bitter  taste ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours,  it 
gelatinises,  and  the  insoluble  jelly  which  is  formed  is  found  to  possess  the  whole  of  tho 
tinctorial  power  of  the  Ui^uia,  wnile  the  latter  has  lost  its  yellow  colour  and  bitter 
taste.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  substance  which  imparts  to  the  extract  its 
bitter  taste  and  yellow  colour,  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  certain 
portion  of  colouring  matter.  By  extracting  madder  with  boiling  water,  the  subsequent 
gelatinisation  or  coagulation  is  prevented,  and  the  extract  retail  its  yellow  colour  and 
bitter  taste ;  a  proof  that  the  coagulation  observed  in  the  extract  with  cold  water  is  a 
result  of  some  process  of  chemical  change  which  is  arrested  when  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  raised.  When  the  extract  is  agitated  with  a  little  animal  chaix»aj,  the  latter 
absorbs  the  bitter  principle,  and  gives  it  up  again  to  boiling  spirits  of  wine,  which  on 
evaporation  leaves  it  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  purity.  In  this  manner  Schunck 
obtained  a  substance  to  which  he  has  p;iven  the  name  of  Kubian,  and  of  which  the 
principal  characteristics  are  these : — It  is  amorphous  and  shining  like  gum,  has  a  deep 
yellow  colour  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  aloohoL  K 
IS  not  a  colouring  matter  in  the  practical  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  gives  to  mordants 
in  dyeing  only  the  faintest  shades  of  colour.  But  if  its  watery  solution  be  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  boiled,  it  gradually  deposits  a  quantity  of  insoluble  yellow  flocks 
ana  becomes  almost  colourless.  These  flocks,  after  being  well  washed,  are  found  to 
dye  exactly  the  same  colours  as  alizarin.  In  tax±  they  contain  alizarin.  The  liquid 
gives  the  reactions  of  sugar.  Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  it  becomes  possible 
to  give  an  account  of  the  principal  change  which  takes  place  in  the  process  ox  manu- 
fiBLCturing  garancin.  It  is  evident  that  during  this  process,  the  easily  soluble  rubian 
becomes  converted  into  the  difficultly  soluble  alizarin,  that  there  is  in  this  case,  in  fact, 
an  actual  formation  of  oolouring  matter  which  is  added  to  that  already  existing  in  the 
root.  A  similar  change  takes  place  when  caustic  alkali  is  used  in  place  of  the  acid. 
A  solution  of  rubian  on  being  mixed  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  simply  turns  red,  but 
on  being  boiled,  it  becomes  dark  purple  and  deposits  a  purple  powder  which  consists 
chiefly  of  a  compound  of  alizarin  with  alkali,  insoluble  in  caustic  lye.  Fermentation 
also  decomposes  rubian  with  great  facility ;  but  in  order  to  effect  its  decomposition  it 
is  not  indifferent  what  ferment  is  taken ;  a  peculiar  ferment  is  essential  to  the  purpose. 
A  solution  of  rubian  may  be  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  yeast,  decomposing 
albumin,  casein,  emulsin,  &c,  without  showing  any  sign  of  change.  But  if  an  extract 
of  madder  with  cold  water  be  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  alcohol,  flocks  of  a  dirty  red 
colour  are  precipitated,  which,  after  being  weU  washed  with  alcohol,  are  found  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  an  azotised  principle  called  Ery thro zym,  which  exerts  a  peculiar  and 
powerful  decomposing  effect  on  rubian.  If  some  of  this  substance  be  mixed  with 
a  watery  solution  of  rubian,  and  the  mixture  be  left  to  stand  at  the  ordinazy  tem- 
perature, the  rubian  is  found  after  a  few  hours  to  be  as  completely  decomposed  as 
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if  it  had  been  treated  with  a  strong  acid  or  caustic  alkali,  thon^  no  evolution  of  f^ 
or  any  of  the  nsnal  signs  of  fermentation  haTe  been  manifested.  The  solution,  if 
tolerably  strong,  gelatinises  Just  as  an  extract  of  madder  with  cold  water  does,  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  jelly,  when  mixed  with  cold  water,  is  found  to  be  almost  in- 
soluble. The  water  acquires  oidy  a  slight  colour,  but  contains  sugar  in  solution,  while  the 
insoluble  portion  contains  alizarin  mixed  with  the  ferment  This  process  of  decompo- 
sition afforda  an  explanation  of  the  finct,  well  known  to  madder  dyers,  that  if  the 
dye-bath  be  heated  up  rapidly  to  the  boiling  point,  instead  of  gradually,  as  is  the 
usual  practice,  prejudicial  effects  ensue.  In  &ct,  the  sudden  heating  puts  a  stop  to 
the  action  of  the  ferment,  as  would  be  the  case  in  any  other  process  of  fermentation, 
whereas  the  eradual  heating  allows  it  to  exert  its  fbll  decomposing  power  on  the  rubian. 
Hence,  too,  Uie  advantage  of  mixing  together  several  sorts  of  nutader,  one  containing 
perhaps  an  excess  of  rubian  in  proportion  to  ferment,  the  other  a  superabundance  of 
ferment  to  counterbalance  it.  The  improvement  which  takes  place  in  the  qualitv 
of  madder  after  long  keeping  is  probably  also  an  effect  of  the  same  cause.  Indeed, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  alizioin,  which  undoubtedly  exists  ready  formed 
in  ordinary  madder,  owes  its  formation  to  the  action  of  fermentation  on  rubian ; 
and  an  experiment  made  with  firesh  madder  roots  goes  far  to  prove  that  this  is  in  &ct 
the  case,  and  that  the  fresh  root  contains  no  trace  of  ready  formed  colouring  matter. 
Some  madder  roots  having  been  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  cut  small,  without  being 
dried,  produced  the  ordinary  colours  when  used  tat  dyeing  in  the  common  manner. 
But  on  treating  the  roots,  after  being  cut  into  pieces  as  quickly  as  possible,  with 
boiUng  alcohol,  a  yellow  extract  was  obtained,  which  contained  rubian,  but  which, 
even  after  sU  the  alcohol  had  been  driven  away,  was  found  incapable  of  imparting  to 
mordants  any  but  the  slightest  shades  of  colour ;  while  the  portion  of  the  root  left  un- 
dissolved by  the  alcohol,  on  being  sulyected  to  the  same  test  as  the  extract^  imparted 
to  mordants  no  more  colour  than  the  latter.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  alcohol 
in  this  case  had  efiected  a  separation  between  the  colour-producing  body  and  the  agent 
whidi,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  destined  to  effect  its  transformation  into 
colouring  matter.  The  same  relation,  it  in  apparent,  snboista  between  rubian  and 
eiythro^m,  as  between  amygdalin  and  emulsin. 

Enrthrozym  differs  in  composition  ftom  all  other  known  ferments,  containing  but  a 
small  proportion  of  nitrogen  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  It  acts  on  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sugar  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  jeast,  gpving  rise  to  the  formation  of  alcohol, 
carbonic  add,  hydrogen  and  succinic  aad,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  fer- 
ments by^  its  power  of  acting  on  rubian. 

As  rubian,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  adds,  alkalis,  or  erythrosym  yields  alizarin 
and  glucose,  the  decomposition  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  to  consist  simply  in 
the  resolution  of  the  rubian  into  these  compounds,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  de- 
composition of  glucosides.  The  real  decomposition  is  however  much  more  complex,  the 
products  never  consisting  of  alizarin  and  glucoiSe  only.  The  part  insoluble  in  cold 
water  contains  in  all  cases,  besides  alizarin,  two  resinous  colouring  matters,  namely, 
Rubiretin,  C"H"0«,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  Verantin,  C"H'«0*,  less  soluble 
in  that  liquid.  But  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  uniformly  found  accompanying  the 
alizarin,  a  third  body,  belonging,  as  far  aa  general  appearance  and  properties  are  con- 
cerned, to  the  same  class  of  substances  as  rubiacin.  The  third  body  is,  however,  in 
each  case  quite  distinct  When  adds  have  been  employed  for  the  decomposition  of 
rubian,  then  this  third  body  is  found  to  have  the  followins  properties : — It  is  tolerably 
soluble  in  boUing  water,  and  ciystfJlises  in  lemon-yellow  mky  needles;  it  is  decomposed 
on  being  heated,  but  resists  the  action  of  nitric  and  concenbnted  sulphuric  acids ;  this 
substance,  Rubianin,  contains,  accordinff  to  Schunck,  C'E.^O^,  When  alkalis  are 
used  instead  of  adds,  the  rubianin  is  replaced  by  Rubiadin,  C'^H^H)*,*  which  is  a 
body  crystalHsing  in  beautiful  golden-vellow  scales,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  completely  volatiUiBed  wnen  heated.  But  when  rubian  is  decomposed 
by  fermentation,  it  yields  neither  of  these  two,  but  in  their  place  Rubiafin,  a 
substance  agreeing  in  composition  with  rubiadin,  and  resembling  it  in  most  of  its 
properties,  but  essentially  distinguished  from  it  by  passing  into  rubiadc  add  when 
treated  with  ferric  chloride.  This  substance  is  usually  accompanied  by  another  of 
similar  properties,  called  Rubiagin,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  must  be 
considered  as  distinct  from  the  others,  since  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  state  of 
perfect  purity.  All  these  bodies  which  accompany  alizarin  make  their  appearance  so 
invariably  imder  the  drcumstances  above  mentioned,  that  their  occurrence  cannot  be 
considered  aa  acddental.  

Assuming  for  rubian  the  formula  C'H'H)'*,  Schunck's  view  of  the  formation  of 
these  compounds  may  be  represented  in  equations  as  follows: — 

*  SchuDck  gives  for  rubiadin  th«  Ibmula,  (^W*0^\  bat  this  is  Improbable  ooaccouot  of  ihs  uneTeo 
numbers  of  hydrogen  and  oxjgen  aunau  (0  m  8) 
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(7.  Formation  of  alizariii  (G'^H'^O*  acoording  to  Schimck) : 

C»H"0»    =     2C"H»»0«  +  7H*0. 
h.  Of  verantiD  and  rabiretln: 

c.  Of  rubianin  and  glucose : 

C»H«*0'*  +  BPO     «     C«H«*0"  +  C«H"0«. 

d.  Of  rubiadin  and  rubiafin : 

C»H»*0'»  +  2HH)     «     G»«H"0»  +  2C«H"0". 

Or  rubiadin  and  rubiafin  may  be  oonsideied  as  prodocta  of  the  farther  metamorphosis 
of  rubianin : — 

G«BP*0"  +  H«0  «  C'«fl"0»  +  C«H"0«. 

It  appears,  then,  that  rubian  undergoes,  not  one,  but  three  different  processes  of 
decomposition  when  acted  on  by  acids,  alkalis,  or  ferments ;  that  the  formation  of  sugar 
is  connected  not  with  that  of  alizarin,  but  with  that  of  rubianin  and  its  allies,  and  that 
in  fact  there  is  no  reason  why  onl^  one  of  these  processes  should  not  take  place  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others ;  why,  for  instance,  rubian  should  not  be  so  decomposed  as  to 
yield  alizarin  alone,  without  any  of  the  accompanying  bodies,  which  are  from  this  point 
of  view,  not  only  a  source  of  loss,  but  also  prejudiciu  in  practice. 

The  formation  of  alizarin  and  of  the  other  products  of  rubian  above  mentioned,  does 
not  depend  upon  oxidation.  Nerertheless,  according  to  Schunck,  rubian  does  suffer 
a  partial  oxidation  when  its  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth, 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  product  formed  being  rubianic  acid,  O^H^C^^  (or  perhaps 
O^Ir^C^  s»  G*H"0'*).    Its  formation  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  equation : 

C»H»*0'»  +  0»    -     C""H"0»»  +  2C0«  +  2H'0. 

Rubian.  RubUntc  acid. 

It  is  a  true  gluoodde,  and  is  resolved  by  the  same  agents  which  effect  the  decomposi- 
tion of  rubian  into  alizarin  and  glucose,  no  secondary  products  making  their  appear- 
ance ;  perhaps  thus : 

C"H»0»*  +  2H«0     -    G'*H'«0*  +  2C«H"0«. 
Rubiaolc  acid.  Alizarin.  GIucom. 

For  farther  details  respecting  all  these  products,  see  Rubian. 

Use  of  Madder  in  Byeing.  The  chief  use  of  madder  is  in  cotton-dyeing  and 
calico-printing.  In  woollen-dyeing  it  is  not  so  much  employed,  especially  in  this 
country,  only  the  ordinary  woollen  goods  being  dyed  red  witn  it ;  the  colour  is  not  so 
bright  as  that  obtained  with  cochineal  or  lac,  although  more  permanent  and  cheaper. 
Silk  is  seldom  dyed  with  madder,  because  cochineal  affords  brignter  tints. 

The  series  of  operations  usually  adopted  for  printed  calicoes  is  as  follows : — 

1.  The  calico  having  been  singed  and  bleached,  the  mordant  is  printed  on;  namely, 
'  red  liquor*  (acetate  of  aluminium  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate)  for  red  or 
pink ;  *  iron  liquor*  (ferrous  acetate)  for  violet,  purple,  or  bla«k ;  and  a  mixture  of  this 
with  red-liquor  for  chocolate. 

2.  The  printed  cloth  is  hung  up  with  free  access  of  air  for  about  two  days.  During 
this  process  of  "  ageing,'*  the  mordant  undergoes  important  changes,  and  becomes  to  a 
great  extent  insoluble,  and  t^herefore  fixed  in  the  cotton :  red-Uquor  parts  with  a  great 
part  of  its  acetic  add,  and  its  alumina  remains  as  a  highly  basic  sulphate ;  iron-Uquor 
absorbs  oxygen  and  loses  acetic  acid,  and  is  thus  converted  into  a  basic  ferric  acetate. 
Of  late  years,  a  "  rapid  ageing  process  **  has  come  into  extensive  use ;  it  consists  in 
passing  the  printed  <»ilico  through  a  heated  chamber,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  kept 
exactly  saturated  with  water-vapour.  This  process  is  frequently  completed  in  about 
half  au  hour,  but  the  time  required  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  onunary  ageing  process^ 
varies  with  the  amount  of  mordant  upon  the  cloth. 

3.  The  next  operation  is  called  "  dinging,"  and  consists  in  passing  the  doth  through 
a  hot  mixture  of  cow-duug  and  water,  fiuring  this  process,  superfluous  portions  of 
the  mordant,  which  would  otherwise  get  dntachedfrom  the  doth  during  the  dyeing  and 
would  be  precipitated  in  combination  with  colouring  matter  upon  the  unprinted  parts, 
are  removed  (perhaps  in  combination  with  organic  constituents  of  the  bath),  and  the 
remainder  is  converted  more  or  less  completely  into  phosphate.  For  a  good  many 
years  past,  the  use  of  cow-dung  in  this  process  has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
by  that  of  an  artiflcial  preparation  known  as  "dung  substitute," ^rst  introduced  by 
Mercer,  the  essential  constituents  of  which  are  alkaline  phosphates  and  arsenates.  [See 
Dyking,  ii.  353.) 

4.  Steeping  in  the  madder-bath,  which  is  kept  lukewarm  at  first,  and  gradually 
raised  to  the  boiling  heat. 
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5.  "  Clearing,"  by  passiog  the  fiibric  through  a  boiling  nuxtoze  of  bran  and  water,  or 
Boap  and  water,  or  through  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  by  "  crofting,"  that 
is,  exposing  it  for  some  tune  on  the  grass  to  the  action  of  air  and  lights  or  by  seyeral  of 
these  processes  in  succession. 

To  obtain  greater  variety  of  colours,  other  dye-stufib  are  sometimes  added  to  the 
madder-bath,  e,g,  quercitron  or  fustic  for  orange,  logwood  for  blacks,  &c. 

For  further  detaUa  relating  to  the  operations  of  n^dder-dyeing,  see  Ur^s  Dictionary 
ofArt^y  #v.»  articles  Maddbb  and  Tvbilbt-Rbd. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  durins  the  process,  may  be  shortly  described 
as  follows :  In  the  first  place,  the  water  of  the  aye-bath  extracts  the  more  soluble  con- 
stituents of  the  madder,  such  as  the  sugar,  extractive  madder,  and  bitter  principle 
(rubian).  The  latter  is  decomposed  by  the  ferment,  and  the  colouring  matter  thereby 
formed  is  added  to  that  already  existing  in  the  root.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the 
less  soluble  constituents,  such  as  the  alizarin,  purpurin,  rubiacin,  resinous  colouring 
matters,  pectin  and  pectic  add,  begin  to  dissolve,  and  at  the  samn  time  combine  partly 
with  the  mordants  of  the  fabric,  partly  with  the  lime  and  other  bases  contained  in  the 
ioot>  or  added  to  iJie  dye-bath,  and  thus  permit  the  liquid  to  take  up  fresh  quantities 
from  the  madder.  The  extractive  matter  acquires  at  tne  same  time  a  brown  colour  by 
the  combined  action  of  heat  and  oxygen,  and  covers  the  white  portions  of  a  piece  of 
printed  calico  with  a  uniform  brown  tinge.  At  the  same  time  the  alumina  mordant 
has  acquired  a  dirty  brownish-red  colour,  and  the  iron  mordant  a  bbck  or  brownish- 
purple,  so  that  the  fabric,  after  removal  from  the  dye-bath,  presents  a  very  unsightly 
appearance.  To  clear  the  whites,  and  at  the  same  time  brighten  the  colours  by  removing 
the  rubiacin,  resinous  matters,  extractive  matter,  &c.,  and  leave  nothing  but  the 
alizarin  combined  with  the  mordants,  is  the  olg'ect  of  the  fifth  operation  or  series  of 
operations  above-mentioned.  But  even  this  treatment,  though  sufficient  for  the  more 
ordinary  descriptions  of  goods,  does  not  completely  remove  the  foreign  substances; 
for  which  reason  the  finer  descriptions  of  printed  calicoes  are  subiectM  to  an  after- 
treatmen^  which  is  as  follows :  "  The  goods^  after  being  veiy  fuUy  dyed,  generally 
with  addition  of  chalk,  and  then  washed,  are  passed  for  some  time  through  a  solu- 
tion of  soap,  which  is  heated  to  a  moderate  temperature.  By  this  means^  a  great  deal 
of  colour  is  removed,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  red  tinge  of  the  soap-liquor,  and  the  purity 
of  the  white  portions  is  almost  entirely  restored.  During  this  process,  the  brown  and 
yellow  colouring  matters  are  probably  removed  bv  double  decomposition,  the  alkali  of 
the  soa^  combining  with  and  dissolving  them,  while  the  fat  add  takes  their  place  in 
the  fiibnc.  After  beins  washed,  the  goods  are  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  add, 
mostly  sulphuric  or  oxalic,  or  an  add  tin-salt,  which  causes  the  colours  to  assume  an 
orange  tinge.  The  point  at  which  the  action  of  the  add  liquid  is  to  be  arrested,  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  practice.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is,  after  washing  the 
gooos,  to  treat  them  again  with  soap-liquor  in  a  dose  vessel  under  pressure.  By 
exposing  the  goods  on  the  grass  for  some  time  after  the  first  soaping,  the  use  of  add 
may  be  obviated ;  but  the  process  then  becomes  much  more  tedious.  In  this  way  are 
produced  those  beautiful  pinks  and  lilacs,  which,  for  delicacy  of  hue,  combined  with 
great  permanence,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  dyed  colours  known  in  the  arts.  Whether 
the  fat  acid  of  the  soap  employed  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  these  colours,  is  not 
certainly  known ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  contributes  to  their  beauty  and  durability. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  always  contain  fat  add.  If  a  piece  of  cab'oo  whidi 
has  gone  through  the  processes  just  described  be  treated  with  muriatic  add,  the  colour 
is  destroyed,  and  a  yellow  stain  is  left  in  its  place.  This  yellow  stain  disiqppears  on 
treating  the  calico,  after  washing  with  water,  with  alkali,  yielding  a  solution  of  a  beau- 
tiful purple  colour.  This  solution  gives  again,  with  an  excess  of  add,  a  yellow  floccu- 
lent  precipitate,  which,  after  filtration,  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  boilinjf  alcohol,  and 
the  solution,  on  evaporation,  affords  needle-shaped  crystals  of  pure  alizarin,  mixed  with 
white  masses  of  fat  add.  The  lat^ter,  therefore,  seems  to  occupy  the  place  taken  up  by 
the  impurities  before  treatment  with  soap."    (Schunck.) 

An  essential  condition  for  the  production  of  permanent  madder-colours  is  the 
praeuoe  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  in  the  bath.  This  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Hausmann,  who,  after  having  produced  very  fine  reds  at  Bouen,  where  the  water  is 
calcareous,  encountered  the  greatest  obstades  in  dyeinff  the  same  reds  at  Logelbach 
near  Colmar,  where  the  water  is  nearly  pure;  but  on  adding  chalk  to  his  dye-^th,  he 
obtained  reds  as  beautiful  and  as  permanent  as  those  which  he  had  formerly  produced 
at  Bouen.  It  has  also  long  been  known  that  Avignon  madder,  which  is  grown  on  a 
highly  calcareous  soil,  and  contains  so  much  caldc  carbonate  as  to  effervesce  with  acids, 
aflords  the  most  permanent  colours,  whereas  Alsace  madder  requires  the  addition  of 
chalk  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  lime  appears  to  act  by  uniting  with 
those  constituents  of  the  madder  (thcrubiadn,  pectic  acid,  &c.),  which  when  taken  up 
by  the  mordantB  in  large  quantity,  act  ixjuriously  on  thu  colour:  for  Schunck  and 
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Robi^net  hare  shown  by  experiment  that,  in  dyeing  with  pnre  alizarin,  the  least 
addition  of  lime  is  rather  injttrions  than  otherwise,  as  it  weakens  the  colonrs  without 
adding  to  their  dnrabilitj.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  rubiadn,  of  the  resinons 
colouring  matters,  or  of  pectic  add  to  alizarin  was  found  to  be  veiy  prejudicial,  the  red 
then  acquiring  an  orange,  and  the  purple  a  reddish  hue,  while  the  black  became 
brownish,  and  the  white  parts  of  the  fabric  assumed  a  yellowish  tinge :  but  fhvee 
effects  disappeared  completely  as  soon  as  the  forei^  colouring  matter  was  completely 
saturated  with  lime,  the  tinctorial  power  of  the  alizarin  then  reappearing  with  all  its 
original  intensity.  Too  ^reat  a  quantity  of  lime  must  howerer  be  avoided,  as  it  would 
take  hold  of  the  alizarin  itself  and  prevent  it  from  uniting  with  the  mordants. 

VreparatloiM  of  Madder.  Since  madder  contains  a  variety  of  substances  which 
impair  the  brightness  and  permanency  of  the  colours  produced  by  alizarin  and  purpu- 
xin,  it  follows  that  the  process  of  dyeing  with  it  must  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
prerious  removal  of  these  substances.  This  obiect  is  attained  by  treating  madder  with 
sulphuric  add,  which  destroys  the  rubiadn,  resmous  colouring  matters,  gum,  pectin,  ex- 
tractive matter,  &c,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  its  action  on  uie  rubian  still  existing  in 
the  madder,  increases  the  quantity  of  alizarin  and  purpurin.  Madder  thus  treated 
produces  dyes  which  require  less  dearing  than  ordinary  madder-colours ;  and  there 
IS  this  fttrther  advantage  in  its  use,  that  nearly  all  the  colouring  matter  contained  in  it 
is  available  for  dyeing,  whereas  when  crude  madder  is  employed,  nearly  a  third  of  the 
colouring  matter  remains  in  the  residue  unutilised.  These  considerations  have  led  to 
the  use  of  tJie  following  preparations  of  madder : 

1.  Sulphuric  Charcoal  {Charbon  sulphurique), — This  name  was  given  by 
Bobiquet  to  a  product  which  he  obtained  by  treating  pulverised  madder  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  rather  strong  sulphuric  acid  for  several  hours,  then  diluting  with 
water,  filtering,  washinff,  and  drying  the  residue.  It  dyes  strongly  and  produces  very 
fine  colours ;  but  being  difficult  and  costly  to  prepare  on  the  large  scale,  its  manufiicture 
has  been  abandoned,  excepting  for  the  preparation  of  color  in,  a  product  introduced 
into  commerce  by  MM.  Lagier  and  Thomas,  and  obtained  by  exhausting  the  sulphu- 
ric charcoal  with  alcohol  and  distilling  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 

2.  Garancin,  first  prepared  by  Lagier,  Bobiquet,  and  Colin,  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner  to  sulphuric  charcoal,  excepting  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  acid  is 
added  (less  thui  a  third  of  the  weight  of  the  miulder),  and  the  mixture  is  more  largely 
diluted  with  water  and  boiled  for  a  longer  time.  The  product  is  washed,  dried,  and 
ground  with  a  small  quantitv  of  chalk  or  sodic  carbonate  to  neutralise  any  add  that 
may  be  retained  by  the  woody  fibre.  Madder  vields  from  33  to  36  per  cent  of  garandn. 
Ghurandn  colours  are  regarded  as  somewhat  less  stable  than  those  obtained  directly 
from  madder ;  but,  if  the  garancin  be  well  prepared,  the  colours  are  generally  fine  and 
brilliant,  and  the  white  ground  remains  intact.  The  violets  which  it  produces  are  how- 
ever not  quite  satisfactory,  and  to  obtain  a  rose  colour  with  it  is  very  difficult. 

8.  Pin  coffin,  or  Alizarine  covimerciaU,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Pincoff  and  Co.  of 
Manchester,  is  a  garandn  prepared  and  washed  with  the  greatest  care,  then  made  as  neutral 
as  possible,  and  heated  above  100^  by  high  pressure  steam,  whereby  a  certain  quantity 
of  brown  colouring  matter  is  destroyed  or  rendered  inert  This  product  yields  very 
pure  and  bright  violet  tints  without  requiring  dearing,  and  the  other  colours  obtained 
with  it  are  equally  satisfactory. 

4.  Garancenx. — This  is  a  product  obtained  by  treating  the  waste  madder  of  the 
dye-houses,  which,  as  already  observed,  still  retains  a  considerable  quantity  of  colouring 
matter,  with  sulphuric  acid,  then  filtering,  washing,  drying,  and  grinding.  The 
substance  thus  obtained  still  dyes  tolerably  well,  and  maybe  used  for  a  certain  dassof 
patterns  not  containing  rose  or  violet  lints. 

6.  Flowers  of  Madder  {Fleur  de  Garance)  is  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  washed 
madder  first  prepared  at  Avignon  by  MM.  Julien  and  Bocquer.  The  madder  is  sus- 
pended in  water  containing  a  small  proportion  of  acid,  partJy  to  saturate  earthy  carbo- 
nates, partly  to  render  the  colouring  pnnciples  less  soluble.  It  is  left  in  contact  with 
the  water  for  some  hours,  during  which  time  alizarin  and  purpurin  are  formed,  and 
become  insoluble,  and  sometimes  a  true  fermentation  is  set  up.  The  product  is  then 
carefully  washed,  so  as  to  remove  only  the  more  soluble  matters.  The  first  liquors, 
being  strongly  charged  with  sugar,  are  subjected  to  vinous  fermentation,  and  oa 
subsequently  distilling  them,  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol  is  obtained.  Madder 
yields  about  60  per  cent  of  this  product,  which,  beins  free  from  summy  and  saccharine 
bodies,  and  especially  from  the  brown  colouring  pnudple  whidi  soils  the  mordants, 
yield  much  finer  colours  than  madder  itself.  More  than  half  the  quantity  of  madder 
cultivated  at  the  present  day  is  converted  into  fiowers  of  madder  and  garandn. 

6.  Madder  Extracts. — All  the  products  above  mentioned  contun  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  woody  fibre  of  the  root,  an  impurity  which  prevents  their  use  in  calico- 
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prmting.  To  get  rid  of  thiB,  garancin  or  sulphuric  charcoal,  or  flowers  of  madder,  is 
treated  with  certain  solrents,  as  in  the  preparation  of  oolorin  already  mentioned, 
whereby  the  colouring  matters  are  diflsolvea  out  and  the  woody  fibre  and  other 
impurities  are  left  behuid.    The  eolyents  used  for  this  purpose  are : — 

a.  MuTninium'SaltSt  alum  being  almost  always  the  salt  employed.  The  garancin,  &c., 
is  repeatedly  boiled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  alum,  the  colouring  matter  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  add,  and  the  precipitate  collected  and  washed.  The 
extract  thus  obtained  almost  always  contains  alumina,  but  is  otherwise  very  pure,  and 
vields  Tery  brilliant  colours  in  dyeing  and  calioo-printing ;  but  the  process  is  costly, 
because  it  requires  large  quantities  of  alum  and  sulphuric  add,  and  to  recover  the  ajum 
in  the  crystalline  form,  and  separate  it  from  the  add,  the  mother-liquors  must  be 
strongly  concentrated  in  leaden  yessels.  Moreoyer,  the  residue  of  the  madder,  being 
impregnated  with  alum,  which  prerents  its  farther  use  in  dyeing,  is  totally  lost 

0.  Alkalis  and  Alkaline-8alts.^-The  alkaline  eirtracts  are  obtained  by  repeatedly 
treating  madder  or  its  derivatives  with  solution  of  caustic  soda,  carbonate  or  phosphate  of 
sodium,  or  aqueous  ammonia,  filtering,  predpitating  the  colouring  matter  by  a  mineral 
acid,  filtering  again,  then  washing  and  drying.  This  process  is  more  economical  than 
that  with  alum,  but  the  extracts  are  much  contaminated  with  resinous  and  pectous  sub- 
stances, very  dark  coloured,  and  when  used  for  dyeing,  yield  colours  which  require  verv 
careful  soaping  and  dearing,  whereby  the  depth  of  the  colour  is  greatly  diminishedL 
The  extracts  may  however  be  improved  in  quality  by  boiling  them,  wmle  yet  moist, 
with  dilate  sulphuric  add,  then  filtering  and  washing. 

e.  Spirituous  solvents, — The  extracts  prepared  by  treating  goodgarandn  or  flowers 
of  madder  with  alcohol  or  wood-spirit,  have  a  flne  yellow  or  ydlow-brown  colour,  and 
dye  verr  well,  especially  if  they  are  preserved  in  the  pasty  condition.  If  they  are 
thorooghly  dried,  the  colouring  matters  become  so  completely  envdoped  by  the  resin, 
that  ^ey  are  very  difficult  to  moisten,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  even  at  the 
boiling  heat 

d.  Direct  preparation  of  Rubian  from  Madder;  R  Kopp's  process  (BulL  Soc. 
industr.  de  Mulhouse  (1861)  xxxi.  9;  B^p.  Chim.  app.  1861,  pp.  165,  223,  276; 
Jahresber.  1861,  p.  238). — ^This  process  consists  in  the  treatment  of  madder  with  std- 
phurous  acid.  It  differs  essentially  firom  all  the  preceding  both  in  principle  and  in 
practice,  requiring  the  use,  not  of  flowers  of  madder  or  garandn,  but  of  madder  in  the 
natural  state  and  as  little  altered  as  possible,  in  which,  in  fact,  the  colorific  principle 
(rubian)  has  not  yet  been  transformed  into  alissarin  or  purpurin,  these  compounds,  when 
once  formed,  being  no  longer  soluble  in  water  containing  sulphurous  acid. 

The  process,  as  carried  out  on  the  large  scale  by  MM.  Schaaff  and  Lauth  of 
Strasbourg,  is  as  follows :— The  ground  madder  is  macerated  for  eight  or  ten  hours 
with  10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  water  containing  2  or  3  per  cent  of  sulphurous  add ; 
the  resulting  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  residue  is  pressed.  On  mixing  the  filtrate, 
which  contains  the  colorific  matter,  with  3  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  add,  of 
spedfic  gravity  1  *62,  and  heating  to  30*^  or  40^  C,  p  urpur  i  n  is  deposited  in  large  red  or 
orange-coloured  fiakes,  which  are  separated  by  decantation  and  filtration,  and  then  washed. 

The  mother-liquor  of  the  purpurin,  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  gives  off  carbonic 
add,  and  yidds  a  predpitate  of  alizarin  coloured  greenish-black  by  a  foreign  substance, 
which  is  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  adds  on  the  xanthin  of  MM.  Kuhlmann 
and  Higgin.  This  green  ali2»rin  is  collected,  filtered,  and  washed.  It  may  be  further 
purifiedby  sublimation,  or  by  solution  in  alcohol  or  wood-spirit 

The  mother^liquor  of  the  green  alizarin  contains  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  fudd  used, 
together  with  the  saccharine,  gummy,  and  other  matters  extracted. by  the  water  £rom 
the  madder.  This  add  liquor  is  used  for  converting  into  weak  earancin,  the  madder- 
residue  which  has  been  exhausted  by  aqueous  sulphurous  add  and  pressed.  The  mode 
of  operating  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  tnmsforminff  fresh  madder  into  garancin. 

The  mother-liqtior  of  the  garancin,  which  is  still  add,  but  likewise  saccharine,  is 
neutralised  with  lime  or  chalk,  and  fermented  so  as  to  obtain  alcohoL 

This  process  is  very  nmple  and  economical,  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  add  oonsumi'd 
bdng  about  the  same  as  employed  in  the  preparation  of  ordinary  garandn,  and  the 
only  other  material  used  being  the  small  quantity  of  sulphur  (or  pyrites)  required  to 
produce  the  sulphurous  add. 

By  a  careful  experiment  on  the  small  scale,  K<^p  obtained  from  100  pts.  of  Alsatian 
madder: 

1*85  grms.  purpurin. 

Ill  :  fsjr^l^*^  •»*«»«. 

420        „     madder-residue  dried  at  40^. 

35'0        „         „  „       converted  into  garancin  and  dried  at  100^ ; 
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and  he  estimates  the  united  colouring  powers  of  these  materials  as  equal  to  1|  tim<« 
that  of  the  madder  if  employed  in  the  crude  state. 

It  does  not  appear  likely  that  any  other  antiseptic  substance  can  be  adyantageously 
substituted  for  we  sulphurous  acid.  Kopp  has  unsuccessfully  tried  phenol,  creosote, 
arsenious  acid,  and  rotatile  oils ;  while  the  use  of  antiseptie  salts,  such  as  those  of 
aluminium,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  Sse.  is  inadmissible,  because  the  residues,  which 
always  contain  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter,  would  be  contaminated  with  met&lh'c 
oxides,  and  ooula  not  then  be  rendered  available  for  dyeing,  in  the  form  of  garancin 
orgaranceux.  (See  Hofmann's  Report  on  Chemieal  JProdueis  and  Processes  t»  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862.) 

7.  Madder  Lakes. — These  lakes,  which  are  obtained  by  precipitating  aqueous 
extracts  of  madder  or  its  deriratives  with  salts  of  aluminium,  iron,  tin,  &c.,  but  espe- 
cially with  aluminium-salts,  possess  a  degree  of  fastness  which  withstands  the  strongv^ 
agents.  They  are,  however,  bat  little  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printings  on  account 
of  their  high  price,  but  are  extensively  employed  as  artists'  pigments.  For  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  aluminous  madder-lake,  see  Lakb  (p.  466) ;  luso  Ur^s  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  fc^  iii.  15. 

The  residue  of  madder  treated  with  sulphurous  acid  by  E.  Kopp's  process,  but  not 
yet  exhausted,  yields,  when  washed  with  bolLing  water,  a  yellow  hquor  still  retaining 
a  considerable  quantity  of  colouring  matter  or  of  rubian.  This  liquor,  mixed  with 
a  salt  of  aluminium  more  or  less  neutralised,  furnishes,  on  boiling,  fine  red  or  rose- 
coloured  lakes,  according  as  the  proportion  of  aluminium-salt  is  sreater  or  smaller. 

The  same  liquid  mixed  with  milk  of  lime,  produces,  on  boiling,  a  violet  lime  lake 
(a  compound  of  alizarin  and  purpurin  with  lime),  whidi  may  serve  for  producing,  by 
double  decomposition,  other  compounds  of  the  colouring  matter  with  metallic  oxides ; 
or,  if  decomposed  with  heated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  will  yield  the  colouring  matter  in 
the  form  of  a  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  extract  resembling  colorin  (p.  748). 

Valuation  of  llCadder.  The  method  usually  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  value 
of  any  sample  of  madder,  is  to  dye  a  certain  quantity  of  mordanted  calico  with  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  sample,  and  compare  the  depth  and  solidity  of  the  colours  with 
those  produced  by  the  same  weight  of  another  sample  of  known  quality. 

Thibierge  (K^p.  Chim.  app.  1863,  p.  157)  proposes  to  estimate  the  value  of  a 
sample  of  madder  by  precipitating  the  alcoholic  tincture  obtained  by  treating  madder 
with  100  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  with  a  standard  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead.  A  similar  method  was  proposed  some  time  ago  by  Basset,  who,  however,  weighed 
the  precipitate.  Thibierge  states  that  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  obtained,  especially 
if  oontroUed  by  that  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  stannous  (Moride,  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  adulteration.  The  method  of  precipitation 
with  a  standard  solution  of  acetate  of  Tead  is  certainly  expeditious,  but  it  remains  to 
be  proved  that  the  precipitation  is  regular  and  complete,  and  that  the  result  is  not 
vitiated  by  the  presence  of  any  foreign  body  extracted  from  the  madder  by  alcohol. 

Madder  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  sand,  clay,  brick-dust^  ochre,  saw-dust,  bnin, 
oak-bark,  logwood,  and  other  dye-woods,  sumach,  and  quercitron-bark.  Some  of  these 
adulterations  are  difficult  to  detect.  Those  which  contain  tannin  may  be  discovered 
by  the  usual  tests  for  that  substance,  since  madder  contains  no  tannin.  If  the  adul- 
teration is  of  a  mineral  nature,  its  presence  may  be  detected  by  incinerating  a  weighe<l 
quantity  of  the  sample.  If  the  quantity  of  ash  which  is  left  exceeds  10  per  cent,,  adul- 
teration may  be  suspected. 

r«    See  MmrJBBT. 


Calcareous  concretions  produced  by  polypi,  placed  at  tho 
surface  of  calcareous  ramifications  which  are  fixed  at  their  base,  and  perforated  by 
numerous  pores. 

BKAOZSTBXT.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  certain  white  precipitates ;  thus,  tlie 
basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  thrown  down  on  adding  water  to  a  solution  of  the  metal  in 
nitric  acid,  was  called  magistery  of  bismuth. 

aftaOBKA.  A  precipitate  or  mass  of  crystals,  or  mixture  of  substances  in  a  pulpy 
or  pasty  state. 

The  oxide  of  magnesium  (pi.  754).    > 

i.UBA.  A  pharmaceutical  preparation  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  several  hydrocarbonntcs  of  magnesium  obtained  by  precipitating  a  soluble  magnesium- 
salt  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.    (See  Carbonates,  i.  788.) 

An  old  name  for  black  oxide  of  manganese  {q.  <^.) 
Native  carbonate  of  magnesium.    (See  Carbonatbs,  i.  p.  787.) 
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SyiL  Moffnium.    Symbols  and  Atomic  weights,  Mg  »  12 
Mmgor-Mg  >-  24. 

This  metal  is  usually  dassed  with  those  whose  oxides  constitute  the  alkaline  earths ; 
but  it  is  much  more  closely  analogous  to  zinc  than  to  any  other  element  It  occurs  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  as  hydrate,  carbonate,  borate,  phosphate,  sulphate,  chloride ;  and 
nitrate,  sometimes  in  the  solid  state,  sometimes  dissolved  in  Tanous  mineral  waters 
(including  salt  springs),  and  in  sea-water;  in  a  Tariety  of  minerals,  consisting  of 
silicate  of  magnesium  combined  with  other  silicates,  as  in  soap-stone,  meerBchaum, 
steatite,  ophite,  tolite,  anorthite,  hornblende,  asbestos,  talc,  augite,  chrysolite,— and 
combined  with  aluminium,  in  spinel  and  seilanite.  It  also  occurs  in  the  bodies  of  plants 
and  animals,  cliiefly  as  carbonate  and  phosphate,  and  in  combination  with  organic  acids. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  compounds  df  this  metal  does  not  date  from  early  times. 
The  knowledge  of  carbonate  of  magnesium  or  magwna  dtboy  as  a  medicine,  was  first 
promulgated  from  Borne  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Valentin  in  1707 
and  Slerogt  in  1709,  subsequently  fbund  the  same  earth  in  the  mother-liquor  of  salt- 
petre and  in  Epsom  salts.  Hofimann,  Black,  Maigraf,  and  Bergman  pointed  out  the 
characters  which  distinguish  it  from  lime,  witii  which  it  was  at  first  confounded.  Davy 
first  obtained  from  it  &  metal  magnesium,  which  Buss^  soeceeded  in  preparing  in  a 
state  of  greater  purity.  It  has  since  been  obtained  in  much  larger  quantities  by 
Bunsen,  Matthiessen,  and  Doyille  and  Caron. 

Preparation  of  the  metal. — 1.  By  heating  the  anhydrous  chloride  with  potassium  in 
a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible.  When  cold,  the  contents  of  the  vessel  are  digested 
in  cold  water,  by  which  the  soluble  chlorides  are  dissolved  out^  and  the  metal  is  left  as 
a  grey  powder,  which  can  be  melted  into  globules.    (Bussy,  Fogg.  Ann.  xviii.  140.) 

2.  By  the  deotrolysU  of  the  fused  chloride,  A  porcelain  crucible  is  divided  in  its 
upper  part  into  two  halves  by  a  vertical  diaphragm  (made  out  of  a  thin  porcelain 
crucible  cover),  and  fitted  with  a  cover  (filled  from  a  tile)^  through  which  the  extremities 
of  the  carbon-poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are  introduced  into  the  two  halves  of  the  cru- 
cible. The  crucible  is  then  heated  to  redness,  together  with  the  cover  and  the  poles, 
and  filled  with  fiised  chloride  of  magnesium;  and  the  salt  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
battery  of  10  zinc  carbon  elements.  The  negative  pole  is  cut  like  a  saw  {Jig,  427,  toI.  ii. 
p.  438)  so  that  the  magnesium,  as  it  senarates,  may  lodge  in  the  cavities,  and  not  fioat  on 
the  surface  of  the  specifically  heavier  liquid  (Bunsen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  IxzxiL  137). 
According  to  Mattniessen  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  viii.  107),  the  metal  may  be  much  more 
easily  obtained  from  a  fiised  mixture  of  4  at.  chloride  of  magnesium  and  3  at.  chloride  of 
potassium,  which  is  prepared  with  neater  fiieility  than  the  pure  anhydrous  diloride  of 
magnesium.  The  two  salts  mixed  in  the  proper  proportion  *  with  a  little  chloride  of 
ammonium,  may  be  fused  and  electrolysed  in  Bunsen's  apparatus  just  described,  the 
cutting  of  t^e  negative  pole  beinf,  however,  dispensed  with,  as  the  metal  is  heavier  than 
the  fused  mixture.  A  very  simj^e  and  convenient  way  of  reducing  themetal,  especially 
for  the  lecture  table,  is  to  fhse  the  mixture  in  a  common  day  tobacco  pipe  over  an 
argand  spirit-lamp  or  gas-burner,  the  negative  pole  being  an  iron  wire  passed  up  the 
pipe-stem,  and  the  positive  pole  a  piece  of  gas-coke,  just  touching  the  surface  of  the 
fused  chlorides.    (Matthiessen.) 

Maenesium  may,  however,  be  obtained  in  mudi  larger  quantity,  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  600  gnus,  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  100  grms.  fused  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
100  grms.  of  pulverised  fiuoride  of  calcium,  wiui  100  grms.  of  sodium,  to  brifi^t 
redness,  in  a  coverpd  earthen  crucible.  The  magnesium  is  Uiereby  obtained  in  globules, 
which  are  afterwards  heated  nearly  to  whiteness  in  a  boat  of  compact  charcoal  placed 
within  an  inclined  tube  of  the  same  material,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  hyorogen 
is  passed.  The  magnesium  then  volatilises  and  condenses  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube.  Lastly,  it  is  remelted  with  a  fiux  composed  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  is  thus  obtained  in  lazge  ^obules-  It  still, 
however,  usually  retains  portions  of  carbon,  silicium,  and  nitrogen,  from  which  it  may 
be  purified  by  careful  distillation  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  (Deville  and  Caron,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  369).  Son stadt  has  recently  prepared  magnesium  by  this  process  on 
a  considerable  scale  for  commercial  purposes. 

Properties. — ^Magnesium  on  the  fecently  fractured  surface  is  sometimes  slightly  crys- 
talline and  coarsely  laminated ;  sometimes  fine-grained.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
silver-white  and  shining ;  in  the  latter,  bluish-grey  and  dull.  Its  spedflc  gravity  is 
17430  at.  +  6®  C.  (Bunsen) ;  1  75,  according  to  Deville  and  Caron.  It  is  about 
as  hard  as  calcspar,  and  may  be  easily  filed,  bored,  sawn,  and  flattened  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent^ but  is  scarcely  more  ductile  than  zinc  at  ordinary  temperatures;  it  may,  however, 
be  drawn  out  into  wire.  It  melts  at  a  moderate  red  heat  (Bunsen);  melts  and 
volatilises  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  zinc  (Deville  and  Caron).     It  do<«  not 

*  Thetotiitlonor  thi*  chloride  of  matpietiam  majr  b«  ovaporaied  almost  to  dry  nets  and  annljccd  to 
Ond  the  proportion  of  aiihydrout  salt  preient. 


+ 

Z6'6     -     47-6 

+ 

2.35-5  -     950 

+ 

16       -       40 

+ 

16       «       40 
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alter  in  a  dry  atmcMfphere,  but  in  damp  air  aoon  becomes  corered  with  a  film  of  fajdntc* 
of  magnesium.  Heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  or  in  oxyaen  gaa,  it  boms  widi  a  daading 
bluish-white  light,  and  forms  magnesia.  The  light  of  burning  magnesium  is  romark- 
ably  rich  in  chemical  rays,  and  may  be  used  for  takins  photoieraphs.  It  decomposes 
pure  cold  water  but  slowly,  acidulated  water  very  quiuly  ;  when  thrown  on  aqueous 
hydrochloric  add,  it  takes  fire  momentarily ;  strong  tulphurie  acid  dissolyes  it  but 
slowly ;  a  mixture  of  nUphuric  acid  aad  fuming  nitrio  aad  does  not  act  upon  it  at  or- 
dinary temperatures.  It  bums  when  heated  in  chlorine  gaa  ;  also  in  hroTnine'Vapowr, 
though  with  less  fiidlity ;  in  sulphur  and  iodiiU'Vapour  vezy  brilliantly  (Bun sen).  It 
unites  directly  with  nitrogen,  forming  a  tranniaient  ciystallised  nitride,  Jfg'N. 
(Deville.) 

Msgnesium  forms  but  one  series  of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  mono-  or  diatomic 
accorung  to  the  atomic  weight  adopted,  e.g, : 

The  chloride  MgCl  -  12 

or  Mmg''Cl*  «  24 

The  oxide  lA^  -  2.12 

or  Mmg'O  «  24 

aiAOramiBK,  BSOHZDa  OV,  MigBr  or  MmgBi^,  is  fbund  in  sea-water  and  in 
numerous  salt  springs.  It  is  produced  by  heating  magnesium  inbromine-Tapour,  or  by 
passing  the  yapour  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  magnesia  and  duuvoaL  In  the  anhy- 
drous state,  it  18  a  white  mass  of  crystalline  aspect^  which  is  not  ftisible  below  a  red 
beat,  and  not  rolatile.  It  deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  water  with  a 
hissing  noise  and  evolution  of  heat  The  solution,  wUch  ms^  also  be  produced  by 
dissolving  magnesia  in  hydrobromic  add,  yidds,  by  evaporation  over  oU  of  vitriol, 
crystals  containing  3  at.  water.  When  evaporated  by  heat,  it  gives  off  part  of  its  hy- 
drobromic acid,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  magnesia  and  bromide  of  magnesium. 

MAOnSZUMCff  CK&OBZBB  OV,  ligCl  or  MmgCS',  is  an  ingredient  of  sea- 
water  and  of  many  salt-springs  and  other  mineral  waters.  It  is  produced  when  mag- 
nesium burns  in  chlorine  gas,  also  by  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  over  an  ignited 
mixture  of  magnesia  and  charcoal.  This,  however,  is  not  a  good  mode  of  preparation, 
because  the  chloride  of  magnesium  has  but  little  volatility,  and  does  not  separate 
easily  from  the  charcoal  Neither  can  the  anhydrous  chloride  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporating  to  dxyness,  because  it  is  then  partly 
decomposed  by  the  water,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  leaving  magnesia.  The  best 
mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  evaporate  to  dryness  a  solution  of  magnesia  in  hydrochloric 
add  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  cmdble.  A  double 
chloride  of  magnesium  and  ammonium  is  thus  formed,  ftom  which  the  water  is  expelled 
before  it  can  decompose  the  chloride  of  magnesium ;  and  at  a  higher  temperature  the 
anhydrous  double  chloride  is  likewise  decomposed,  giving  off  sal-ammoniac,  and  leaving 
pure  chloride  of  masnedum. 

Anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium  is  a  white  translucent  mass  condsting  of  large, 
flexible  crystalline  plates,  having  a  pearly  lustre,  and  sharp  bitter  taste.  It  melts  to  a 
clear  liquid  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  with  considerable  rise  of 
temperature.  The  hydrated  chloride  is  deposited  from  a  hot  concentrated  solution  on 
cooling,  in  needles  and  prisms  containing  MgCl.3HK).  The  crystals  are  hig^y  deli- 
quescent, dissolve  in  0*6  pts.  of  cold  water,  in  0*273  pts.  of  hot  water,  and  in  2  pts.  of 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*817. 

Chloride  of  magnesium  unites  with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  The  potaenwn-ealt^ 
KC1.2MgCL6H'0,  oystallises,  by  careful  evaporation  from  the  last  mother-liquor  of 
sea-water  in  rhombohedral  crystals. — ^The  eodium-eaU  contains,  according  to  Poggiale 
(Compt.  rend.  xx.  1130),  NaCL2MgGLHH). 

MACnrasXirM,  BBTacnOW  AVB  BSTZMCATXOW  op.  Magnedom- 
salts  are  colourless,  unless  they  contain  a  coloured  add.  The  carbonate,  borate,  phos- 
phate, arsenate,  arsenite,  and  many  of  the  organic  salts,  are  insoluble  in  water;  but 
most  of  these  salts  are  soluble  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  most  of  the 
others  are  soluble.  The  aqueous  solutions  have  a  bitter  taste.  All  magnedum-salts, 
excepting  the  ignited  metaphoephate,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  add. 

1.  Seactione  in  the  dry  way. — All  magnesium-salts  containing  volatile  adds  are 
decomposed  by  ignition,  leaving  a  residue  of  magnesia.  Magnedum-salts  heated  before 
the  blowpipe  wim  a  snuiU  quantity  of  nitrate  of  cobalt^  leave  a  rose-coloured  residue. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution, — Solutions  of  magnesium-salts  are  not  predpitated  by 
stdphydrio  acid  or  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  fixed  alkalis  and  their  carbonates 
produce  a  white  predpitate  of  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  magnesium,  insoluble  in  excess 
of  the  reagent)  but  soluble  in  ammoniacal  salts,  especially  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 
If  the  solution  contains  ammoniacal  salts,  no  precipitate  is  formed.  AmTiumia  added 
to  a  neutral  solution  of  magnesia,  not  containing  any  ammoniacal  salt»  throws  down  « 
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white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  ammonia ;  but  if  the  solution  pTevionsly  con- 
tained an  excess  of  acid,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  Uie  magnesium  being  kept  in  solution 
by  the  ammoniacal  salt  produced,  and  even  when  the  original  solution  is  neutral,  only 
a  part  of  the  magnesia  is  precipitated,  the  rest  being  held  in  solution  in  the  same 
manner.  Magnesium-salts  are  not  precipitated  by  carbojiate  of  ammonium^  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium^  or  alkaline  stUphates.  Baryta  or  lime-water  added  to  the 
TOlution  of  a  magnesium-salt  forms  a  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  magnesium.  This 
reaction  affords  an  easy  method  of  separating  magnesia  from  the  alkalis. 

Ordinary  phosphate  of  sodium  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  a  magnesium-salt  pro- 
duces a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  magnesium,  soluble  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid ;  but  if  ammonia  be  then  added  in  excess  to  the  acid  solution,  a  precipitate  of 
phosphate  of  magneeium  and  ammonium  (Mc'NK^PO^)  is  formed,  which  is  flocculent 
or  gelatinous  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  ciystalline,  especially  on  agitation.  The  same 
precipitate  is  likewise  produced  on  adding  a  soluble  phosphate  to  the  solution  of  a  mag- 
nesium-salt already  containing  ammonia.  It  is  an  extremely  delicate  test  of  the 
presence  of  magnesia.  If  the  solution  is  veiy  dilute,  the  precipitate  attaches  itself  in 
crystalline  grains  to  the  sides  of  the  vesseL  According  to  Harting  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
xxii.  50),  a  solution  containing  only I —  of  magnesia,  gives  a  precipitate,  after  24 

hours  with  phosphate  of  ammonium  mixed  with  free  ammonia,  provided  the  latter  so- 
lution is  highly  concentrated  and  added  in  equal  quantity.  Oxalic  acid  or  acid  oxalate 
of  potassium  precipitates  neutral  magnesium-solutions,  provided  no  ammoniacal  salts 
are  present. 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation  and  Separation. — When  magnesia  occurs  in  a 
solution  not  containing  any  other  fixed  substance,  its  quantity  may  be  determined  by 
evaporating  to  dryness,  igniting  the  residue,  then  moistening  it  with  sulphuric  acid 
slightly  diluted  with  water,  and  expelling  the  excess  of  that  acid  at  a  low  red  heat : 
sulphate  of  magnesium  then  remains,  containing  33*7  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  or  19*22 
per  cent,  of  magnesium. 

If  the  solution  contains  other  fixed  substances,  the  majpesia  must  be  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess  and  phosphate  of  sodium.  The  precipitated 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  does  not  settle  down  at  once,  but  its  deposition  may  be 
accelerated  by  leaving  the  vessel  in  a  warm  place.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not 
to  allow  the  liquid  to  get  very  hot,  as  in  that  case,  hvdrate  of  magnesium  will  be  pre- 
cipitated, and  will  be  very  difiicult  to  redissolve.  The  precipitate,  after  standing  for 
about  two  hours,  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water  containing  ammonia,  as 
pure  water  decomposes  it.  It  is  then  dried  and  ignited,  whereby  it  is  converted  into 
pyrophosphate  of  magnesium,  2Mg'0.FO*  or  Mg*PK)',  containing  36*33  per  cent, 
magnesia,  or  21*62  per  cent,  magnesium. 

From  the  heavy  metals,  magnesium  may  be  separated,  either  by  stdphydric  acid 
or  by  sulphide  of  ammonium;  fh>m  aluminium  and  the  other  metals  of  the  earths 
proper,  also  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  In  precipitating  by  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  small  quan- 
tities of  magnesia,  for  which  purpose  the  ammoniacal  liquid  should  be  boiled,  before 
filtering,  till  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  expelled;  any  magnesia  that  may  have  been  pre- 
cipitate wiU  then  be  redissolved  (H.  Hose,  Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  411).  For  the  separation 
of  magnesium  from  manganese,  see  Makoakesb. 

From  aluminium,  magnesium  may  be  separated  by  precipitating  the  former  with 
hyposulphite  of  sodium  (L  156). 

From  barium  and  strontium,  magnesium  is  separated  by  sulphuric  acid;  fVom 
calcium  by  Oxalate  ofammanium^  with  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  the  magnesia.  When,  however,  the  quantity  of  calcium  present  is  veiy 
small  in  proportion  to  the  magnesium,  this  mode  of  precipitation  does  not  give  exact 
results;  and  it  is  better,  according  to  Scheerer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  36),  to  convert 
the  two  metals  into  sulphates ;  dissolve  the  sulphates  in  water;  c^irefuUy  add  alcohol 
with  stirring,  till  permanent  turbidity  is  produced ;  leave  the  liquid  to  itself  for  a  few 
hours,  by  which  time  the  sulphate  of  calcium  will  be  completely  precipitated,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesium ;  wash  the  precipitate  on  a  filter  with 
alcohol  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water ;  then  redissolve  t  in  water,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  excess,  and  precipitate  the  lime  with  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia. 

From  the  alkali-met  als,  magnesium  may  be  separated  by  converting  the  bases  into 
sulphates,  and  adding  baryta-water.  The  magnesia  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
hj^orate,  together  with  sulphate  of  barium.  The  precipitate,  after  washing,  is  digests 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  extracts  the  magnesia  in  the  form  of  sulphate  ;  and 
the  filtrate,  containing  the  alkalis  together  with  the  excess  of  baiyta,  is  also  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  baryta,  and  converts  the  alkalis  into  sulphates. 

Magnesium  may  also  be  separated  from  the  alkali-metals  by  means  of  mercuricoxide^ 
Vol.  III.  3*  C 
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The  solution,  firom  wliich  all  metals  except  those  of  the  alkalis  and  magnesiiiin  hare 
been  remov^  and  which  must  oontAin  no  fixed  acid,  is  digested  with  excess  of  finely 
divided  mercuric  oxide  ;  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to 
drive  off  the  mercury.  The  magnesium  then  remains  as  magnesia,  and  the  alkalis  can 
be  washed  out  with  water. 

Chancel  (Compt.  rend.  194),  recommends  the  following  method.  The  magnesia  is 
precipitated  from  the  solution  containing  sal-ammoniac  and  free  ammonia,  hj  phosphate 
of  ammonium  ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  carefully  ignited  to 
expel  ammoniacal  salts ;  then  redissolved  in  water;  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  silver  and  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  silver.  After  filtering  off  the 
phosphate  of  silver  (and  chloride,  if  the  alkalis  existed  in  the  solution  as  chlorides),  the 
excess  of  silver  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  alkalis  are 
estimated  as  chlorides.  , 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Magnesium, — ^Berzelius  found  that  100  pts.  of  magnesia, 
dissolved  in  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  ignited,  gave  293*85  of  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
Mg^O^  whence  the  atomic  weight  of  magnesium  would  be  12'62,  a  result  too  high 
according  to  later  experiments. 

Scheerer  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixix.  136),  by  determining  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
barium  produced  from  a  given  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesium,  found  for  magnesium 
the  number  12*1.  The  results  of  SvanbergandNordenfeldt  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlv. 
473),  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  oxalate  of  magnesium  (Mg^K)*.2H*0),  made 
it  12*35  ,*  those  obtained  by  converting  a  known  weight  of  magnesia  into  sulphate 
gave  it  as  12*37 ;  whilst  those  of  Marchand  and  Scheerer  (Ann.  Ch.Phann.  bcxvi. 
219 X  obtained  by  igniting  the  native  carbonate  (magnesite)  gave  the  number  12*02. 
Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phvs.  [3]  Iv.  129)  attempted  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of 
magnesium  by  precipitating  the  chloride  with  nitrate  of  silver,  but  he  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  chloride  free  from  magnesia.  The  mean  of  eleven 
experiments  gave  Mg  »  12*3. 

The  mean  of  all  these  results  is  12*16,  but  those  of  Marchand  and  Scheerer  are 
ffenerally  regarded  as  the  most  trustworthy.  Moreover  Scheerer  has  lately  shown,  by 
his  method  of  separating  calcium  and  magnesium  above  given  (p.  753),  that  the 
specimens  of  magnesite  used  by  himself  and  Marchand  in  their  determinations,  con- 
tained small  quantities  of  calcium  not  previously  detected.  He  therefore  considers 
that  the  number  12*02  found  in  those  experiments  was  rather  above  than  below  the 
truth.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  atomic  weight  of  magnesium  may  be  regarded  as  12 
for  Mg  (monatomic),  or  24  for  Mmg  (diatomic). 

BIACmSZinMCa  V&irOBZBa  of.  Obtained  as  a  white  tasteless  powder  by 
treating  the  carbonate  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  mixing  the  sulphate  with  fluoride  of 
potassium.    It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  nearly  insoluble  in  acios. 

LOnsSVaif  ntiroaoSZBa  op.    See  BoBOFLroBiDBS  (i.  634). 

I  OV.    See  SnJooFLnoBiDBS. 


ZOBZBX  OF.  Obtained  by  evaporation  of  its- solution,  as  a 
difficultly  crystallisable  hydrate,  which  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  when  heated  gives 
off  hydriodic  acid  and  leaves  pure  magnesia. 

BKJLOmBBZUM,  WZT&ZBa  OF.  Mg^  or  Mmg*N>.-— Deville  and  Caron 
(Gompt.  rend.  xliv.  394),  by  distilling  impure  magnesium,  obtained  a  black  residue,  and 
a  distillate  of  magnesium  covered  with  small  transparent  needles,  which  easily  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  therefore  contained  a  nitride  of 
magnesium.  Briegleb  and  Geuther  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  228)  have  obtained 
the  same  compound,  in  the  amorphous  state,  by  igniting  metallic  ma^esium  in  ammonia 
or  in  nitrogen  gas ;  the  latter  method  giving  the  purest  product  Nitride  of  magnesium 
thus  prepared  is  a  greenish-yellow  amorphous  mass,  becoming  brownish-yellow  when 
hot.  Heated  in  dry  oxygen  gas,  it  oxidises  to  magnesia,  with  vivid  incandescence.  It 
is  decomposed  by  air  and  water,  the  reaction  in  the  latter  case  being  violent  enough 
to  make  the  water  boil.  Acids  both  dilute  and  concentrated,  with  the  exception  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  form  ammonium-  and  magnesium-salts,  even  in  the  cold ;  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  only  when  heated,  and  wim  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  The 
nitride  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  yields  chloride  of  ammonium  and  chloride  of 
magnesium ;  in  sulphydric  acid,  the  corresponding  sulphides.  Carbonic  anhydride  and 
dry  carbonic  oxide  decompose  it,  at  the  heat  of  a  strong  air-ftimaoe,  with  separation 
of  carbon  and  formation  of  cyanogen.  When  vapour  of  penta-cUoride  of  ^hospnorus  is 
passed  over  nitride  of  magnesium  heated  in  a  stream  of  nitrogen,  the  mtride  is  con- 
verted into  a  greyish-whito  substance,  probably  P'N*,  according  to  the  equation : 

3PC1*  +   5Mg«N     -     15MgCl  +   P^» 
"When  nitride  of  magnesium  is  heated  to  160*^— 180<^  in  a  sealed  tube  with  oxychloride 
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of  phosphorus,  and  the  excess  of  ozychloride  is  distilled  off,  there  remains  a  residue 
which  melts  at  220®,  and  dissolves  completely  in  water,  with  ^;reat  evolution  of  heat, 
forming  a  solution  which  gives,  with  acetate  of  barium,  a  precipitate  of  metaphosphate 
of  barium.  Absolute  alcohol  and  iodide  of  ethyl  do  not  act  on  nitride  of  magnesium, 
even  at  160^. 


iUVWBXUMf  OZXBS  OF.  Magnesia.  Mg*0  or  MmgO. — This  earth,  which 
is  the  only  known  oxide  of  magnesium,  is  produced  in  the  form  of  a  white  amorphous 
powder,  when  magnesium  bums  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen-gas,  and  remains  in  the  same 
state  when  the  carbonate,  nitrate,  or  any  other  salt  of  magnesium  containing  a  volatile 
acid,  is  ignited  in  the  air.  It  may  be  obtained  crystallised  in  cubes  and  regular  octa- 
hedrons, by  strongly  igniting  amorphous  magnesia  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid-gas 
(H.  Devi  He,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  280;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  7);  also,  according  to 
Debray  and  Kuhlmann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  283),  by  strongly  igniting  a  mixture 
of  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  an  alkaline  sulphate  in  a  platinum  crucible,  so  that  the 
magnesia  separated  by  the  heat  may  crystallise  from  the  fused  alkaline  sulphate.  A 
mixture  of  magnesia  and  ferric  oxide,  strongly  ignited  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  yields 

Mmg") 
a  mixture  of  shining  black  octahedrons  of  magno-ferrite,  MmgO.Ffe'O'  or    ^,      \  0\ 

and  slightlv  coloured  regular  octahedrons  of  magnesia  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
iron,  exactly  resembling  peridase,  a  mineral  consisting  of  magnesia  with  1  part  in  25 
of  ferrous  oxide,  which  occurs  disseminated  through  ejected  masses  of  white  lime- 
Btone,  and  in  spots  of  clustered  crystals,  on  Monte  Somma. 

Ordinary  calcined  magnesia  is  prepared  by  gentle  but  prolonged  ignition  of  the  car- 
bonate. It  is  a  fine,  white,  very  bulky  powder,  of  specific  gravity  8-07  to  8-200, 
increased  by  ignition  in  a  pottery-furnace  to  3*61  ^H.  ttose).  It  melts  only  at  the 
very  highest  temperatures,  as  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  flame,  Xg  which  it  imparts 
a  pale  red  colour,  and  is  then  converted  into  a  sort  of  enamel,  which  scratches  glass 
like  a  diamond  (Clarke).  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous;  changes  some  of  the  more 
delicate  vegetable  colours,  as  that  of  moistened  red  litmus  paper,  like  the  alkalis ;  it 
is  not  caustic.  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  potassium  at  a  white  heat.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water;  in  55,368  pts.,  either  cold  or  boiling,  according  to  Fre- 
senius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  117),  the  solution  having  a  faint  Valine  reaction. 

A  hydrate  of  mogiMsium^  MgHO  or  MmgHK)^  occurs  native  in  rhombohedral  forms, 
as  brucite  (i.  684),  and  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder  on  adding  potash,  soda,  or 
baryta-water  in  excess  to  the  solution  of  a  magnesium-salt. 


BIACIVXSSlFBif  8YIXPBZ9X  OF.  A  sulphide  of  magnesium  is  obtained,  mixed, 
however,  with  magnesia^  by  heating  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  sulphate  of  magnesium. 
A  purer  product  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  preceding  mixture,  an  alkaline  persi^hide, 
or  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  sodium  with  excess  of  sulphur.  According  to  Yeimjf 
sulphide  of  magnesium  is  easily  produced  by  passing  the  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon 
over  red-hot  magnesia. 

Solutions  of  magnesia  are  not  precipitated  by  alkaline  sulphides,  but  on  mixing  sul- 
phate of  magnesium  with  sulphide  of  barium,  sulphate  of  barium  is  precipita,te<^  and 
sulphide  of  magnesium  remains  in  solution.  Sulphide  of  magnesium  is  likewise 
obtained  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  in  excess  into  water  containing  magnesia  in 
suspension.  A  solution  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  magnesium  is  then  formed,  which 
is  decomposed  by  boiling,  into  sulphydric  add,  and  a  white  gelatinous  mass  of  sulphide 
of  magnesium. 

Sulphide  of  magnesium  forms  double  salts  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  with  the 
sulphides  of  arsenic. 

Sulphide  of  magnesium  is  decomposed,  by  the  continued  action  of  water,  into  mag- 
nesia and  sulphydric  acid.  The  presence  of  that  acid  in  mineral  waters  may,  perhaps, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  sulphide  of  magnesium  in  the  strata  through  which 
those  waters  percolate.     (Pelouze  and  Fr^my,  TraiU,  ii  286.) 

MAOWBSirrM-aTBTZi.  MgC«H»  or  Mmg  (C«H»)«.--'When  iodide  of  ethyl 
is  added  to  magnesium-fUiuffs  contained  in  a  strong  narrow  glass  tube,  an  action  im- 
mediately takes  place,  attended  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  evolution  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gas  containing  ethylene,  and  apparently  also  ethyl  and  hydride  of  ethyl. 
If  the  tube,  after  being  cooled  with  cold  water,  be  sealed  and  heated  for  some  hours  to 
120® — 130®,  the  contents  solidify  to  a  white  mass,  which,  when  subsequently  distilled, 
yields  a  residue  of  iodide  of  magnesium,  and  a  distillate  containing  undecomposed  iodide 
of  ethyl,  and  magnesium -ethyl,  which  ma^be  separated  by  fractional  rectification. 

Ma^esium-ethyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  strong  alliaceous  odour,  and  boiling 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  iodide  of  ethW.  It  takes  fire  in  the  air,  and  decomposes 
water  with  violence.    (C  ah  ours,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  227,  354;  Jahresb.  1869, 
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p.  416.    See  also  Hallwachs  and  Schafarik,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  215 ;   Jahzesb. 
1869,  p.  407.) 

Magnesium-etbjl  forms  a  finely-crjstallised  double  salt  with  iodide  of  magnesium : 
probable  formula,  MmgCH*L     (Wanklyn.) 

BCAOWBSZUM-MIITU  V Ii  is  produced  by  the  action  of  magnesium  on  iodide 
of  methyl  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  above.  It  is  likewise  a  mobile  strong-smelling 
liquid,  which  instantly  takes  fire  in  the  air,  and  quickly  decomposes  water,  with  eyolu- 
tion  of  marsh  gas  and  separation  of  magnesia.     (Cahours.) 

Native  ferroso-ferric  oxide  (iiL  337,  397). 

Ferroso-ferric  sulphide  (iii  401). 

It  has  been  known  from  very  early  times,  that  the  native  black 
oxide  of  iron,  or  ferroso-ferric  oxide  (Fe*0')  possesses,  at  certain  points  of  its  surface, 
called  poles,  the  power  of  attracting  small  pieces  of  iron.  The  Greeks  gave  to  this 
mineral  the  name  of  Tnagnetes  {fiJeyrrfrris),  from  the  village  of  Magnesia  in  Lydia, 
near  which  it  was  found  in  considerable  quantity:  hence  the  name  Magnetism,  ap- 
plied to  the  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  attraction,  and  of 
the  various  phenomena  related  to  it. 

The  attractive  power  of  the  natural  magnet  may  be  communicated  to  iron  and  steel 
by  contact;  the  attractive  power  thus  developed  continuing,  in  soft  iron,  only  so  long  as 
the  contact  lasts,  whereas,  in  hard  iron,  and  more  especially  in  steel,  it  continues  after 
separation  £rom  the  natural  magnet.  A  bar  of  steel  rubbed  lengthwise,  and  in  one 
constant  direction,  with  the  pole  of  a  natural  magnet,  becomes  itseu  a  magnet,  capable 
of  attracting  iron,  and  imparting  its  power  in  like  manner  to  other  bars  of  steel. 

Another  mode  of  imparting  magnetism  to  iron  or  steel  is  by  the  action  of  an  electric 
current  or  discharge,  as  already  described  in  the  article  Elbctbigitt  {iu  448).  A  steel 
bar,  placed  within  a  helix  of  wire  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passed,  becomes 
a  permanent  magnet.  Lastly,  as  we  shall  presently  explain  more  particularly,  a  bar 
of  iron  or  steel  may  be  rendered  magnetic  by  placing  it  in  a  certain  position  relatively 
to  the  earth. 

The  properties  of  magnets  are  the  same  in  whatever  manner  their  power  may  be 
developed. 

There  are  only  two  other  metals,  viz.  nickel  and  cobalt,  in  which  the  magnetic  power 
can  be  conspicuously  developed  by  the  means  above  mentioned :  in  nickel  it  is  con- 
siderable, but  much  less  powerful  than  in  iron ;  and  in  cobalt,  still  less.  All  other 
bodies  are,  indeed,  more  or  less  susceptible  of  magnetic  influence,  but  they  exhibit  its 
effects  only  when  subjected  to  very  powerfiil  electric  or  magnetic  forces ;  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  mode  of  manifestation  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  exhibited  by  iron. 
See  DlAMAGNBTISM  (p.  770). 

DistribiUion  of  Magnetic  Power, — In  a  magnetised  steel  bar,  as  in  the  natural  magnet., 
the  attractive  power  is  not  uniformly  distributed,  but  is  more  or  less  concentrated  in 
certain  points  called  poles,  situated  at  or  near  the  ends  of  the  bar,  whence  it  dimi- 
nishes with  greater  or  less  rapidity  and  regularity  towards  an  intermediate  point,  or 
rather  line,  called  the  median  line,  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  bar.  This  may  be 
shown  by  rolling  the  bar  in  iron  filings,  which  then  attach  themselves  in  clusters  round 
the  ends,  leaving  the  middle  bare,  as  in  fy,  716.    If.  the  two  polea  have  equal  attractive 


Fiffs.  716. 


Fig.  718. 


' 

Fiff.  717. 


power,  and  are  situated  at  equal  distances  from  the  ends,  and  the  power  diminishes 
from  each  of  them  at  the  same  rate  towards  the  middle,  the  bar  is  said  to  be  reguiarbf 
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magnetised.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  a  magnet  exhibits 
more  than  two  poles,  as  shown  in^.  717. 

Direction  of  a  freely'guspended  Afa^netic  Bar. — When  a  regularly  magnetised  steel 
bar  is  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity  from  a  thread  without  torsion,  or  supported  by 
an  agate  cap  on  a  steel  ^int,  ss  in>^.  718,  so  that  it  can  move  freely  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  it  takes  up  a  particular  position  with  respect  to  the  poles  of  the  earth,  one  end 
pointing  more  or  less  exactly  towards  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south.  A  bar-magnet 
thus  suspended  is  called  a  magnetic  needle,  though  the  so-called  needle  is  some- 
times a  stout  bar  weighing  several  pounds.  Small  needles  are  sometimes  made  of  flat 
lozenge-shaped  bars  of  steel,  like  that  represented  in  fy,  718. 

The  particular  angle  which  the  bar  in  its  position  of  equilibrium  makes  with  the 
geographical  meridian  is  different  on  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  varies 
at  the  flame  place  at  different  times.  In  some  parts,  the  suspended  magnet  points 
exactly  north  and  south ;  in  London,  at  the  present  time  (1864),  the  direction  is  north- 
west  and  south-east,  the  position  of  equilibrium  making  an  angle  of  20®  45'  with  the 
geographical  meridian. 

The  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  two  poles  of  the  needle  is  called  the  mag- 
netic meridian  of  the  place,  and  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  geographical 
meridian  is  caUed  the  declination. 

One  particular  end  of  the  suspended  bar  always  points  towards  the  north,  the  other 
towards  the  south.  If  the  bar  be  placed  exactly  in  the  opposite  position,  it  may  remain 
for  a  while  in  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium ;  but  the  slightest  disturbance  will 
cause  it  to  swing  back  to  its  former  position,  in  which,  after  a  certain  number  of  oscil- 
lations, it  will  come  to  rest.  The  two  ends  of  the  bar  are  accordingly  designated  as 
the  noxth  and  south  poles  respectively.*^  Every  regularly  magnetised  piece  of  iron 
or  steel  has  two  such  poles,  and  two  only,  which  are  not  interchangeable. 

If  the  magnetic  needle,  instead  of  having  its  movements  restricted  to  a  horizontal 
plane,  be  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  move  freely 
in  all  directions,  it  places  itself,  not  onlv  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  but  likewise  at  a 
particular  inclination  to  the  horizon,  which  also  differs  according  to  the  locality,  and 
varies  in  the  same  place  at  different  times.  In  London,  at  the  present  time,  a  freely 
suspended  magnetic  needle  places  itself  at  an  angle  of  6dP  16'  to  the  horizon,  with  its 
north  pole  downwards.  A  magnet^  suspended  so  as  to  exhibit  this  inclination,  is  called 
a  dipping  needle,  and  the  angle  of  inclination  is  called  the  dip. 

The  north  pole  of  the  needle  dips  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  south  pole  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  opposite  hemisphere,  and 
between  these  two  portions  there  is  a  line  not  deviating  greatly  £rom  the  earth's  equator, 
on  which  the  needle  has  no  dip,  but  stands  horizon^y.  In  short,  hs  will  be  seen 
from  what  follows,  the  movements  of  a  freely-suspended  needle  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  are  such  as  may  be  accounted  for  by  regarding  the  earth  as  a  great  maffuet, 
the  northern  hemisphere  exhibiting  southern,  and  the  southern  hemisphere  northern 
magnetic  polarity.    (See  Maombtisv,  Tbrbbstbial.) 

Maonbtio  ATTSAcnoif  AND  Rhpitlsion. 

A  piece  of  unmaffnetised  iron  is  attracted  indifferently  by  either  pole  of  a  magnet, 
and,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  the  attraction  is  mutual,  so  that,  whichever  of 
the  two  is  movable,  will  move  towards  the  other ;  and  if  both  are  movable,  they  will 
wproach  one  another  with  velocities  which  are  inversely  as  their  masses.  Hence,  if  a 
piece  of  unmaenetised  iron  or  steel  be  presented  to  either  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle, 
the  needle  will  move  towards  it  But,  when  a  magnetised  bar  is  presented  to  the 
needle,  it  is  found  that  the  north  pole  of  the  one  attracts  the  south  pole  of  the  other, 
but  repeb  the  north,  while  a  south  pole  attracts  a  north  pole,  but  repels  a  south.  The 
general  law  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  is  then  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
electric  attraction  and  repulsion  (ii.  376),  viz.  Similar  magnetic  poles  repel,  dissimilar 
poles  attract  one  another.  Hence,  to  determine  whether  any  piece  of  iron  or  steel  is 
magnetised  or  not,  it  is  sufficient  to  present  the  several  parts  of  its  surface  to  a  deli- 
cately-suspended magnetic  needle :  if  every  part  attracts  the  needle,  the  piece  of  iron 
is  destitute  of  magnetic  polarity;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  some  parts  attract,  while  others 
repel,  the  poles  of  the  needle,  the  iron  is  shown  to  be  magnetic,  and  the  number  and 
positions  or  its  poles  may  be  determined. 

Magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  are  not  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  any  sub- 
stance not  itself  susceptible  of  magnetism.  If  a  magnetic  needle  be  deflected  from  its 
natural  position,  by  placing  a  piece  of  iron,  or  another  magnet,  near  it^  and  allowed  to 

*  SometiiDM  by  Bnglitb  writers,  and  commonlf  by  French  authors,  the  pole  which  points  northwards 
Is  railed  the  south  pole  {p6le  austral)^  and  that  which  points  southwards  the  north  pole  (pdU  borial) 
of  the  mai;net.  In  order  to  avoid  this  confusion,  Faraday  speaks  of  the  pole  which  points  northwards 
as  the  "  marked  pole.*' 
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Bettle  itself  in  ita  position  of  equilibrinm,  that  position  will  not  be  disturbed  bj  the 
interposition  of  a  screen  of  paper,  wood,  glass,  copper,  &c. ;  bat,  if  a  plate  of  iron  be 
int«rposed,  the  needle  will  immediately  taJce  up  a  new  position,  the  distribution  of  the 
magnetic  forces  being  altered  by  the  interposition  of  the  iron. 

The  force  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  between  the  poles  or  centres  of  action. — ^By  the  term  pole  we  mnst  here 
nnderstand  the  point  of  application  of  all  the  forces  exerted  by  one  half  of  a  magnet 
on  any  point  of  the  other.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  poles  mnst  Tary  in  position 
aooording  to  the  distance  between  the  magnets ;  but  unless  the  magnets  are  yery  dose 
together,  the  distance  between  their  poles  will  not  differ  sensibly  from  that  which 
exists  when  the  magnets  are  placed  so  far  apart  that  all  the  acting  forces  may  be 
regarded  as  parallel.  The  poles,  understood  in  this  sense,  do  not  of  course  coincide  with 
the  points  of  strongest  attraction,  which  are  generally  at  the  ends  of  the  magnet,  but 
they  are  nearer  to  those  points  in  proportion  as  the  magnetic  power  decreases  more 
rapidly  from  the  ends  towards  the  middle. 

This  law  of  magnetic  action  may  be  demonstrated  in  three  ways :  1.  By  the  Ibrsion' 
Balance. — ^The  construction  of  the  magnetic  torsion-balance  is  similar  to  that  already 
described  (ii  380)  for  the  measurement  of  the  electric  forces,  the  shellac  needle  being 
replaced  by  a  magnetic  needle,  and  the  shellac  stem  by  a  bar-magnet.  The  mode  of 
experimenting  to  determine  the  law  of  magnetic  action  with  regard  to  distance,  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  described  at  page  381,  Tol.  ii.,  for  measuring  the  force  of 
electric  attraction  and  repulsion. 

2.  By  the  Method  of  Oscillations. — Suppose  a  magnetic  needle  to  be  placed  near  a 
bar-mi^et,  with  its  centre  on  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  that  magnet ;  it  will  then 
place  itself  in  the  direction  of  that  axis,  and  if  disturbed  from  that  position  will 
oscillate  backwards  and  forwards,  and  ultimately  settle  in  its  original  position  ofequili- 
brium.  Now  the  oscillations  of  the  needle  thus  vibrating  under  the  influence  of  magnetic 
attraction,  are  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as  those  of  a  pendulum  oscillating  under  the 
influence  of  gravity,  that  is  to  say,  the  squares  of  the  times  of  oscillation  are  inversely  as 
the  attracting  forces.  Supposing  then  the  power  of  the  magnet  and  needle  to  remain 
constant  during  the  experiment,  the  diminution  of  the  attractive  force  at  different 
distances  may  be  measured  by  counting  the  number  of  oscillations  which  the  needle  per- 
forms in  a  given  time  at  different  distances.  It  is  necessaiy  to  observe,  however,  that,  as 
the  oscillations  of  the  needle  are  determined  by  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth  as  well 
as  by  that  of  the  magnet,  the  terrestrial  force  must  be  either  compensated  or  allowed  for. 

To  simplify  the  calculations  as  much  as  possible,  the  experiment  may  be  performed 
with  an  astatic  needle^  that  is  to  say,  a  system  composed  of  two  magnetic  needles  of 
equal  power,  joined  together  parallel  to  one  another,  but  with  their  poles  in  oontiazy 
directions,  by  a  small  piece  of  straw  or  copper  wire  passing  through  their  centres  of 
gravity  (ii.  443);  such  a  combination  will  evidently  place  itself  indifferently  in  all 
positions  relativdy  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  because  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth 
acts  on  the  two  needles  composing  it  with  equal  force  but  in  opposite  directions.  Now 
let  one  of  the  poles  of  such  a  needle  be  brought  near  the  contra^  pole  of  a  bar-magnet, 
of  such  a  length  that  the  action  of  its  farther  pole  may  be  left  out  of  accounts  The 
distance  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet  and  needle  is  then  to  be  measured,  the 
needle  made  to  vibrate,  and  the  number  of  its  oscillations  performed  in  a  given  time, 
counted.  The  needle  is  then  removed  to  a  greater  distance  and  the  experiment  is 
repeated.  If  then  m  and  m'  are  the  magnetic  forces  at  the  distances  c?,  <f,  and  n,  n'  the 
corresponding  numbers  of  oscillations  in  the  same  time ;  we  have  n'  :  *»**■■  m:  m\ 
Now  experiment  shows  that  the  quantities  n,  n'  d,  H  are  related  by  the  equation 
n  :  n'^a  '.d^  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  oscillations  in  a  given  time  are  inversely 
as  the  distances ;  consequently 

m:  m*   =  d^  :  d*. 

The  same  result  may  be  attained  by  the  use  of  a  needle  not  rendered  astatic  Let 
N  be  the  number  of  oscillations  which  it  makes  in  a  given  time  under  the  influence  of 
the  earth  s  magnetism  alone ;  n  the  number  performed  in  the  same  time  under  the  joint 
influence  of  the  terrestrial  force  and  that  of  a  magnet  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  needle  in  the  magnetic  meridian ;  and  n'  the  number  performed  in  like  manner 
when  the  magnet  is  removed  to  a  greater  distance.  If  then  the  magnetic  forces  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  magnet  at  the  two  distances  mentioned,  be  denoted  by  j^,  m,  mf 
respectively,  we  shaU  have 

N*:n^   «    F:m  +  F 

and  A«  :  n**    «  F:m'  +  F 

therefore  n«  —  ^* :  ^   -   m:  F 

andn'*  -  JS'^iIP   «    in' :  F 

and  Anally  m:m'  «    n*  —N  «  :  n**  —  ^. 
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8.  Bs  '*<  Form  of  the  Magnetic  Car«».~Placa  a  bftp-maffnet  under  a  shwt  of  stiff 
paper,  and  sprinkle  some  fine  iron  filings  an  the  p&per  through  a  gaaxe  sieve.  These 
flhngswill  amuge  tlieiiuelTiia  nmad  the  magDetio  pecuLar  currea  (Jig.  719),  radiating 

Fig.  719. 


■B  it  were,  from  the  two  polee,  New  these  eurres  are  cUarl;  the  graphic  eiprMsion  of 
the  hvw  of  mitgnelic  uttcnction  and  repulsioD  with  regard  to  diatance :  fbi  each  of  (he 
filings  under  the  infiuenee  of  the  magnet  becomea  itself  a  smatl  magnet,  the  poles  of 
vthich  place  thetnseltes  in  a  position  determined  by  the  resultant  of  the  forces  eierted 
Upon  (Bern  by  the  two  poles  of  the  mugcet;  and  thia  position  of  eqailibrium  varies 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  filing  from  the  two  poles  respectively.  Iq  (art,  a  small 
magnetic  needle,  placed  on  any  part  of  the  paper,  will  settle  itself  in  the  direction  of  a 
'    igent   to  the   cnrvo  passing  throagh  that  point.      If  placed  on   any  point  of  the 


protoDgation  of  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  it  will  take  np  a  positi 
with  ila  poles  arranged  consecutively  with  those  of  the  bar-n 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  magnet  at  right  angli 


with  its  poles  arranged  coneecutirely  with  those  of  the  bar-magnet ;  at  any  point  on  the 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  magnet  at  right  angles  to  its  aiia— every  point 
of  which  line  is  equidistant  from  the  two  poles — the  needle  will  plucc  itself  panllel  t< 


the har-magnet,  with  its  poles  in  the  contrary  direction;  and  in  any  intermediate  position, 
the  needle  will  place  itself  obliquely  to  the  magnet,  its  inclination  increasing  with  the 
difference  of  its  distances  from  the  two  poles. 

If  then  the  mode  of  geaeratiou  of  the  magnetic  cnrvea — or,  what  comes  to  the  samo 
thing,  their  general  eqnatioa— can  be  determined,  the  law  of  force  with  regard  to 
distance  may  be  deduced  from  it.  The  curves  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  convenient 
tor  measnrenient  by  forming  them  over  a  plalc  of  glass  in  tie  manner  above  described, 
and  laying  upon  it  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  gum  or  sttirch  paste.  In  this  manner 
the  filings  wQl  be  fixed  on  the  paper,  and  the  enrrcs  may  be  measured. 

By  careful  meaaurements  of  the  curves  formed  by  the  joint  action  of  two  magnetie 
poles,  either  contrary  or  similar,  on  iron  filings  or  infinitely  small  magnefa,  Roget  has 
detennined  the  following  law :  Tht  diference  of  the  carina  o/  Ike  angles  formtd  with  the 
Tnagnelic  arii  (lie  line  joining  the  two  polfe)  bj/Uitet  dTavmfrom  theie  itcopolei  ioamf 
potnt  of  a  magnetic  curve,  it  aconitant  quanlitt/,  tie  two  angUe  being  taien  on  thetama 
ride  of  the  axil. 

Roget  haa  described  an  instrument  for  tracing  the  curves  by  continiied  motion, 
founded  on  this  property,  and  has  also  given  the  following  method  for  describing  them 


by  Doinl 


From  each  pole  aa  a  centre,  and  with  any  radii  whatever,  describe  two  circles ; 
produce  the  axis  till  it  mceta  both  these  circles ;  divide  the  whole  length  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  and  project  each  point  of  division  perpendicularly  on  the  two 
circumferences.  If  radii  indefinitely  prolonged  be  then  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
each  circumference  and  the  points  thus  determined  upon  it,  these  radii  will  intersect 
one  another  in  pointa  belonging  to  1  be  curves. 

If  the  two  Bctingpoles  are  of  contrary  name,  the  curvea  are  said  to  be  cortveiying 
(Jig.  719),  and  aie  the  carrilinear  diagonalain  the  direction  of  the  mBgnetic  axis  of  the 
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quadrilateralfi  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  rays.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  tvo 
poles  are  of  the  same  name,  the  curves  are  said  to  be  divergent,  their  direction  being 
that  of  the  curvilinear  diagonals  perpendicular  to  the  former. 

Now  let  A,  B  (fy.  720)  be  the  two  magnetic  poles,  M  a  point  of  the  curve  whose 
co-ordinates,  referred  to  two  rectangular  axes,  are  x  sndy.  Let  AB  be  the  fuds 
of  j:,  audits  middle  point,  0,  the  origin.  Also  let  OA  ■■  OB  ■-  h;  AM  ^  r;  BM  «■ 
r  ;  angle  MAB  =  i ;  MBA  «  i.      Then  AP  mm  h  —  a  '^  r  cos  t ;   therefore  000  t  =■ 


h  —  X 


in  like  manner  cos  i' 


h  +  X 


Therefore,  according  to  Boget's  kiw, 


—  X 


+  X 


—     r 


or 


—  constant; 
h  +  X 


A  —  J? 


constant 


Fig.  720. 


This  is  the  equation  of  the  magnetic  curves,  the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken 

according  as  the  two  poles  are  opposite  or 
similar. 

From  this  equation,  by  the  processes  of  the 
differential  calculus,  the  expression  of  the  in- 
clination of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  any 
point  may  be  found ;  and  as  this  tangent  is 
the  direction  assumed  by  a  magnetic  needle 
having  its  centre  placed  over  the  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  curve,  which  direction  is  deter- 
mined by  the  resultant  of  the  attractive  and 
repulsive  actions  exerted  upon  it  by  the  two 
poles  A,  B,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  this 
inclination,  properly  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  distance  of  the  point  of  contact  from  the 
two  poles,  will  give  the  law  of  variation  of 
the  intensity  according  to  the  distance.  When  these  calculations  are  made,  it 
is  found,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  other  modes  of  measurement  above 
described,  that  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  (See  De  La  Rive,  TraiU  de  V EUctriciU,  tome  L 
noteD,  p.  592.) 

Comparison  of  the  Power  of  different  Magnets,    DistribiUion  of  Magnetism, 

The  old  method  of  comparing  the  power  of  magnets,  or  of  different  parts  of  the  same 
magnet,  consisted  in  ascertaining  the  weights  which  they  were  capable  of  supporting. 
This  method,  however,  can  give  only  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth,  inasmuch  as 
the  weight  which  a  magnet  c<tn  support  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  weight  is  applied,  and  on  the  rate  at  which  it  is  increased.  When  the  weight 
with  which  a  magnet  is  loaded  is  very  gradually  increased,  it  is  found  to  be  capable  of 
supporting  a  much  larger  weight  than  could  be  supported  by  it  if  applied  all  at  onceu 

Much  more  exact  results  are  obtained  with  the  torsion  balance  and  by  the  method  of 
oscillations,  both  of  which  methods  have  been  applied  to  this  purpose  by  Coulomb. 

To  compare  the  force  of  two  or  more  magnets  by  the  torsion  balance,  these  magnets 
are  introduced  successively  through  the  hole  m  (fig.  373 ;  ii.  380)  and  the  needle  of 
the  balance  is  kept  at  a  constant  angular  distance  by  twisting  the  thread  through  difier- 
ent  angles,  which  are  to  one  another  as  the  forces  to  be  overcome.  When  the  method 
of  oscillations  is  employed,  the  magnets  are  placed  successively  at  a  constant  distance 
from  the  needle,  this  distance  being  so  great  that  they  cannot  alter  the  distribution  of 
its  magnetic  power. 

Magnetic  Moments. — ^Another  mode  of  comparing  the  power  of  magnets  is  to  place 
each  of  them  successively  in  a  small  stirrup  suspended  from  the  thread  of  the  torsion- 
balance,  so  that  the  magnet  may  remain  in  the  magnetic  meridian  when  the  thread  is  un- 
twisted. The  thread  has  then  to  be  twisted  through  different  degrees,  so  as  to  obtain 
for  each  magnet  the  same  angle  of  deviation  from  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  angles 
of  torsion  thus  found  represent  what  Coulomb  calls  the  magnetic  moments  of  the 
several  bars.  It  is  evident  that  the  magnetic  moment  depends  both  on  the  magnetic 
intensity  of  the  bar,  and  on  the  distance  of  its  poles  from  the  axis  of  suspension. 

DistribiUion  of  Magnetism. — To  measure  the  relative  attractive  or  repulsive  forces 
exerted  by  the  different  parts  of  a  bar>magnet.  Coulomb  introduced  a  vertical  wooden 
rtde  into  the  glass  case  of  the  torsion-balance,  in  such  a  position  that  it  touched  the 
needle  of  the  balance  which  rested  in  the  magnetic  meridian  when  the  thread  was 
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untwisted.  At  the  back  of  this  rule  was  a  vertical  groove  in  which  the  masnet  to  be 
tested  was  made  to  slide  up  and  down,  so  as  to  bring  the  several  parts  of  its  length 
opposite  to  the  pole  of  the  needle  of  the  same  name  as  the  half  of  the  bar  which  was 
presented  to  it.  The  needle  was  thereby  repelled ;  and  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original 
position,  the  thread  had  to  be  twisted  through  a  certain  angle,  which  measured  the 
repulsive  force  exerted.  The  bar  was  then  shifted  in  the  groove,  so  as  to  bring  another 
part  of  it  opposite  to  the  pole  of  the  needle,  and  a  similar  experiment  was  made. 
The  magnetic  bar  being  very  close  to  the  needle,  it  is  only  the  points  very  neariy  on  a 
level  with  the  needle  that  can  exert  any  sensible  influence  over  it^  those  which  are 
even  a  few  millimetres  above  or  below,  actine  too  obliquely. 

In  applying  the  method  of  oscillations  to  the  same  purpose^  a  small  needle,  magne- 
tised to  saturation,  so  that  its  magnetic  state  may  not  be  altered  by  the  action  of  the 
bar,  is  made  to  oscillate  near  different  parts  of  the  bar.  Denoting  by  m,  ni  the  magnetic 
intensities  at  two  different  points,  and  by  ^,  9t,  n'  the  number  of  oscillations  made  in 
a  given  time,  under  the  influence  of  the  earth  alone,  and  under  this  influence  added  to 
that  of  the  two  points  of  the  bar  under  consideration,  we  find,  as  on  page  758, 


m:  m 


-  JV^:n'»  -  JN'*. 


Either  of  these  methods  gives  directly  the  relative  magnetic  intensity  of  any  part  of 
a  bar,  excepting  at  the  extremities,  for  which  the  intensities  found  by  direct  experi- 
ment must  be  doubled,  in  order  to  give  the  true  force  at  these  points,  as  compared  with 
the  rest:  for  the  power  observed  at  these  extreme  points  would  evidently  be  double 
of  what  it  actually  appears  to  be,  if  the  magnet  were  prolonged,  so  as  to  present,  beyond 
these  extremities,  points  of  equal  magnetic  force  wita  those  which  are  within  them,  as 
is  the  case  for  every  other  part  of  the  bar. 

The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  may  be  represented  ^phically  by  erecting; 
at  the  several  points  of  a  horizontal  line  representing  a  magnetised  bar,  peipendiculars 
whose  len^hs  are  proportional  to  the  intensities  observed  at  these  points.  The  ends  of 
these  ordinates  form  a  curve  like  that  represented  in  jig.  721. 

It  is  remarkable  that  n>r  all  rectangular  or  cylindrical  bars  whose 

Fig„  721.   length  exceeds  20  centimetres  (or  8  indies)  the  form  of  this  curve,  that 

is  to  say,  the  distribution  of  the  magnetism,  is  the  same,  excepting  that 

the  space  in  the  middle,  where  the  magnetic  power  is  little  or  nothing, 

occupies  a  greater  or  smaller  space  according  to  the  length  of  the  bar. 

The  poles,  that  is  to  say,  the  points  of  application  of  the  resultants  of 
all  the  forces  exerted  on  each  half  of  the  magnet  by  an  infinitely  small 
needle  or  magnetic  element,  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  all  the  lines 
of  force  may  De  regarded  as  parallel,  correspond  with  the  centres  of 
gravitv  of  the  suA&ces  enclosed  by  the  curves  of  intensity.  Hence 
for  all  magnets  of  equal  force  and  longer  than  20  centimetres,  the 
poles  are  situated  at  the  same  distance  from  the  extremities:  this 
distance,  according  to  Coulomb's  calculation,  is  about  4  centimetres 
(about  1'6  inches).  In  shorter  bars  they  are  situated  at  about  two 
thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  centiv  to  the  ends. 

The  preceding  results  apply  only  to  magnets  whose  length  is  v^ 
great  in  proportion  to  their  transverse  dimensions,  and  in  which  the 


form  is  perfectly  regular— that  is,  prismatic  or  cylindrical,  and  the  magnetisation  likewise 
regular:  in  lozenge-shaped  needles,  the  poles  are  much  futher  from  the  extremities. 


Magkbtxo  Induction. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  placed  in  contact  with  a 

Sole  of  a  magnet,  either  natural  or  artificial,  becomes  itself  a  magnet  This  action 
kewise  takes  place,  though  with  diminished  intensitv,  at  a  distance,  and  is  not  pre- 
vented bj  the  interposition  of  non-magnetic  bodies.  This  effect  is  eddied  magnetic 
induction,  and  the  law  according  to  which  it  takes  place  is  precisely  analogous  to  that 
of  electric  induction  (ii.  384),  viz.  that  Thu  extremity  of  the  iron  or  steel  nearest  to  the 
inducing  magnetic  pole,  becomes  a  pole  of  contrary  name,  and  the  farther  extremity  a 
pole  of  the  same  name  as  the  inducing  pole.  Thus,  suppose  a  bar  of  soft  iron  to  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet ;  on  presenting  a  magnetic  needle  to 
Its  fetfther  extremity,  the  needle  will  turn  its  south  pole  to  the  bar,  showing  that  that 
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rad  hu  become  a  north  pole.  If  the  bar  be  detached  and  the  indncing  magnet  re- 
mored,  the  polarity  of  tae  bar  is  immediatdr  destroyed,  and  the  needle  retains  to  its 
normal  position ;  and  if  the  sonth  pole  of  the  magnet  be  now  placed  contact  with 
or  near  to  the  end  of  the  bar,  the  needle  will  torn  roond  and  present  its  north  pole  to 
the  farther  extremity.  The  polarity  of  the  end  of  the  bar  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  inducing  magnet,  cannot  easily  be  tested  in  a  similar  manner,  on  acconnt  of  the 
contrary  action  of  the  inducing  pole ;  but  if  a  short  steel  bar  be  substituted  fixr  the 
soft  iron,  and  left  in  contact  with  the  magnet  for  a  few  seconds,  it  will,  on  being  sepa- 
rated, e^bit  two  poles,  that  which  has  been  in  contact  with  tiie  pole  of  the  indncing 
magnet  being  a  pole  of  contzaiy  name. 

Moreorer,  the  iron  or  steel  thus  rendered  magnetic  by  indnetion  wiU  act  in  a  predsdj 
similar  manner  on  any  other  piece  of  iron  or  steel  in  its  neighbourhood,  dereSoping 
polarity  in  it,  if  preriously  unmagnetised,  and  alterinff  the  distribution  and  internal  j 
of  its  polarity  if  previously  magnetised.  Consequently,  just  as  the  electric  polarity 
of  a  charged  body  is  intensified  by  developing  electricity  in  a  neighbouring  conductor 
(ii  385)  so  likewise  may  the  pdarity  of  a  magnetic  bar  be  strengthened  by  inducing 
magnetism  in  a  neighbouring  piece  of  iron.  Aus,  suppose  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  B,  to  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  north  pole  of  a  steel  magnet,  A,  in  the  manner  represented 
in  fy.  722,  B  will  then  become  a  magnet  with  its  poles  disposed  similarly  to  thoee  ci 


Fig.  722. 
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A,  and  will  act  upon  A,  just  as  if  B  were  the  original  magnet,  and  A  the  unmagnetised 
iron.  The  original  polarity  of  A  will  therefore  be  strengthened ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  found 
that  a  steel  magnet  is  rendered  more  powerful  and  capable  of  supporting  a  greater 
weight,  by  leaving  pieces  of  soft  iron  in  contact  with  its  poles. 

It  will  be  easily  understood,  from  the  preceding  explanations,  that  the  attraction  of 
unmagnetised  iron  by  the  magnet  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  merely  a  parti- 
cular case  of  the  general  law  of  the  attraction  between  similar  magnetic  poles.  This 
is  also  easily  shown  by  experiment.  Suspend  a  piece  of  iron,  a  key  for  example,  from 
the  north  pole  of  a  bar  magnet;  then  bring  the  north  pole  of  a  second  magnet  in  contact 
with  the  first;  the  key  will  be  held  with  greater  foree  than  before,  be^iuse  the  two 
magnets  polarise  it  in  the  same  way.  Now  turn  the  second  magnet  round,  and  bring 
its  south  pole  in  contact  with  the  north  pole  of  the  first ;  the  key  will  immediately 
drop  off,  because  the  second  magnet  induces  in  it  a  pohirity  contiaiy  to  that  of  the 
first,  and  reduces  it  to  the  condition  of  unmagnetised  iron. 

The  case  is,  however,  different  if  the  two  magnets  act  at  opposite  ends  of  the  nn- 
magnetised  iron.  Thus,  let  two  magnetic  poles  P,  P*,  {fig.  723)  be  brought  in  contact 
witn  the  two  ends  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  B,  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  long.  If 
the  poles  P,  P',  are  similar,  the  iron  will  not  be  held  up  by  them,  because  they  tend  to 

Fig,  724. 
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polarise  it  in  opposite  ways ;  butif  the  poles  P,  Fare  dissimilar,  their  polarising  actions 
will  conspire,  and  the  piece  of  iron  will  be  held  up  with  greater  force  than  it  would  be 
by  either  of  them  alone.  Hence  also  a  magnet  bent  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  {fig. 
724)  will  hold  a  piece  of  iron  placed  across  its  polos,  with  greater  force  than  a  bar 
magnet  of  the  same  size  and  intrinsic  magnetic  force ;  and  by  imiting  a  number  of 
such  horse-shoe  magnets  with  their  similar  poles  together,  great  power  may  be  obtained. 
Another  fact  tending  to  show  that  the  attraction  of  iron  by  a  magnet  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  magnetisation  of  the  iron  is,  that  very  hard  steel,  which  acquires  polarity  but 
slowly  is  scarcely  attracted  by  the  magnet. 
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It  10  eiij^  to  866  that  the  poles  s,  n,  of  a  piece  of  iron  laid  acroes  the  polee  of  a  hone- 
shoe  magnet  will  strengthen  its  polarity ;  in  &ct  it  is  the  constant  practice  to  keep 
horse-shoe  magnets,  when  not  in  nse,  with  a  piece  of  soft  iron — thence  called  a  keeper 
— across  their  poles.    In  like  manner  the  best  way  of  preserving  the  power  of  bar 

Fiff,  725. 


magnets  is  to  lay  two  of  them  side  by  side  in  a  box,  with  their  poles  pointing  opposite 
ways  and  with  keepers  placed  across  them  (fy.  726), 

Molecular  Constitution  of  Magnets, 

All  the  macinetic  phenomena  hitherto  considered  are  consistent  with  the  snp- 
position  that  the  nortn  polarity  resides  in  one  half  of  the  magnet,  and  the  south 
polarity  in  the  other,  each  kind  of  polarity  gradually  increasing  in  intensity  from 
the  median  line  to  the  ends.  But  there  are  certain  effects  which  show  that  mag- 
netic, like  electric  power,  resides  in  molecules,  not  in  masses.  Take  a  steel  wire 
regularly  magnetised,  and  break  it  in  the  middle.  It  will  be  found  that  each  half 
is  a  complete  magnet,  haTing  a  north  and  a  south  pole,  with  a  median  line  between 
them ;  and  if  each  half  be  again  divided  in  the  middle,  four  complete  magnets 
will  be  obtained,  each  haying  a  north  and  a  south  pole,  and  so  on,  to  whateyer 
extent  the  division  may  be  carried.  This  result  Is  easily  intelligible,  if  we  suppose  the 
original  magnet  to  be  a  collection  of  molecules,  each  having  a  north  and  a  south  pole, 
and  all  the  similar  poles  pointing  the  same  way.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  such  a  row  of 
particles,  as  in  fy,  726,  the  opposite  polarities  towards  me  middle  of  the  series  will 

Fig,  726. 


neutralise  one  another,  and  only  those  of  the  two  extremities  will  be  perceptible ;  but 
that,  if  the  series  be  divided  at  any  point,  each  half  will  exhibit  polarity  similar  to 
that  of  the  whole.  That  such  a  series  of  polarised  particles  really  acts  like  an  ordi- 
nary magnet^  may  be  shown  hj  partly  filling  a  glass  tube  with  steel  filings,  and  passing 
the  pole  of  a  strong  magnet  five  or  six  times  along  the  outside  of  it  in  one  constant 
direction,  taking  care  not  to  shake  the  tube.  The  individual  filings  will  thus  be  mag- 
netised, and  the  whole  column,  if  presented  to  a  magnetic  needle,  will  attract  and  repel 
its  poles,  just  like  an  ordinary  bar  magnet,  exhibiting  a  north  pole  at  one  end,  a  south 
pole  at  the  other,  and  no  polarity  in  the  middle ;  bat  on  shaking  the  tube,  or  tomiDg 
out  the  filings  and  patting  them  in  again,  so  as  to  destroy  the  regularity  of  the  arrange- 
ment»  every  trace  of  polarity  will  disappear. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that,  in  a  single  row  of  particles^  such  as  that  in 
Jiff.  726,  each  possessing  equal  magnetic  polarity,  the  resultant  polarity  would  be  exhi- 
bited only  at  the  very  extremities.  Now,  this  is  not  what  is  actually  observed  in 
magnets ;  and  the  difference  most  be  attributed  to  the  lateral  actions  of  the  particles 
in  the  several  rows  composing  the  magnet,  one  on  the  other. 

Processes  of  Magnetisation. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  magnets,  it  is  clear  that 
the  process  of  magnetisation  must  consist  in  polarising  each  separate  molecule  of  which 
the  bar  is  composed.  Now,  when  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  mag- 
netic pole,  the  nearest  particles  become  polarised  by  the  direct  influence  of  that  pole, 
these  polarise  the  next,  and  thus  the  polarisation  is  rapidly  developed  all  along  the  bar. 
But  hard  iron  and  steel  offer  a  certain  resistance,  called  the  coercive  force,  to  the 
polarisation  of  their  molecules,  so  that  the  development  of  magnetism  in  them,  espe- 
cially in  steel,  is  slower  in  proportion  to  the  hardness  of  the  temper.  Thus,  when  a 
bar  of  hard  steel  is  placed  m  contact  with  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet,  the  nearer 
extremity  immediately  becomes  a  south  pole,  but  the  &rther  end  shows  no  polarity  at 
first.  A  north  pole  is,  however,  formed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  south,  and  near 
this  another  weak  south  pole,  just  as  if  the  bar  were  divided  at  that  point,  and  the 
portion  of  it  first  polarisea  acted  like  a  separate  magnet  on  the  portion  beyond.  These 
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poles  gradually  advance  along  the  bar,  a  feeble  aonth  pole  appearing  after  a  while  at 
the  farther  end,  succeeded,  after  a  while— 4f  the  bar  is  not  too  long— by  a  north  pole, 
the  bar  then  appearing  regularly  magnetised.  H,  however,  the  bar  is  very  long^  and 
made  of  very  hard  steel,  it  never  attains  this  regular  magnetisation,  but  exhibits  a 
series  of  alternate  or  consecutive  poles,  which  never  reach  its  farther  extremity.  The 
coercive  force  may,  however,  be  more  or  less  overcome,  and  regular  magnetisation 
facilitated,  bv  striking  the  bar  with  a  piece  of  metal,  so  as  to  make  it  ring,  and  throw 
its  particles  mto  vibration. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  polarisation  of  the  whole  series  of  particles  composing  the  bar 
will  be  accelerated  by  laying  it  between  two  bar  magnets,  with  their  opposite  poles 
facing  one  another,  or  across  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe-magnet,  the  magnetisation  then 
taking  place  in  two  directions  at  once,  and  both  tending  to  the  same  result. 

Another  process  more  generally  adopted,  consists  in  passing  the  pole  of  a  magnet 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  piece  of  steel  to  be  magnetised,  repeating  the  friction 
several  times  and  always  in  the  same  direction.  Each  particle  of  the  steel  is  then 
brought  successively  under  the  influence  of  the  magnet^  and  it  is  found  that  the 
magnetic  power  of  the  bar  increases  with  the  number  of  strokes  up  to  a  certain  point, 
after  which  no  farther  increase  takes  place.  The  polarity  impartea  to  each  partide  as 
the  magnetic  pole  approaches  it,  is  reversed  when  the  pole  passes  over  it>  so  that  the 
polarity  finally  imparted  to  the  bar  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  last  position  of  the 
inducing  magnetic  pole.  If,  for  example,  the  steel  bar  be  rubbed  with  the  north  pole  of 
a  magnet,  the  end  first  touched  will  be  a  north,  and  the  other  end,  by  which  the  magnet 
leaves  the  bar,  will  be  a  south  pole.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  what  is  gained 
by  repeating  the  friction,  inasmuch  as  the  polarity  imparted  by  each  stroke  is  reversed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  Possibly  the  coercive  force  of  the  steel  is  over- 
come by  the  disturbance  consequent  on  the  continoed  reversal  of  the  polarity,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  bv  vibration. 

Greater  power  may  be  obtained  by  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  above  described 
namely,  by  laying  the  bar  to  be  magnetised  between  the  opposite  poles  of  two  magnets^ 
or  those  of  a  horse-shoe-magnet^  then,  takine  two  other  bar  magnets,  one  in  each  hand, 
bring  down  their  opposite  poles  on  the  mid(ue  of  the  bar  to  be  maffuetiaed,  and  keeping 
them  at  an  inclination  of  26^  or  30^,  draw  them  outwards,  with  a  regular  motion, 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  bar.  Ten  or  twelve  strokes  given  in  this  manner,  and 
always  in  the  same  direction,  will  give  to  the  bar,  if  not  very  large,  as  much  magnetic 
power  as  it  is  capable  of  retainins.  It  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  pole  of  each 
movable  magnet  which  touches  the  bar,  should  be  of  the  same  name  as  that  of  the 
fixed  magnetic  pole  towards  which  it  is  made  to  move.  This  method,  invented  by 
Duhamel,  and  called  the  method  ofwngU  touch,  is  the  best  for  magnetising  compass 
needles,  and  bars  of  no  great  length  and  thickness,  in  which  regular  distribution  of 
magnetism  is  desired  rather  than  great  attractive  power;  but  for  magnetLsing  long; 
.  thick  bars,  espcKsially  when  it  is  desired  to  ^ve  them  their  full  power,  the  foUowing 
method  of  ^  p  i  n  u  s,  called  the  double  touch,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  bar  is  laid  between 
two  powerful  magnets  as  in  the  preceding  method,  and  Ukewise  rubbed  with  the  opposite 
poles  of  two  magnets ;  but  instead  of  drawing  these  poles  from  the  middle  towards  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  bar,  they  are  tied  together,  with  a  piece  of  cork  or  wood  between 
them  to  keep  them  at  a  certain  distance  apart,  and  made  to  travel  together  along  the 
bar,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  beginning;and  leaving  off  in  the  middle.  A  horse- 
shoe-magnet may  be  conveniently  used  instead  of  two  bar-mi^ets  tied  together.  By 
this  method  it  is  likewise  easy  to  magnetise  two  steel  bars  together,  namely,  by  placing 
them  parallel  to  one  another,  with  soft  iron  keepers  across  their  extremities,  as  in>S^.  726, 
and  passing  the  two  magnetic  poles  several  times  round  the  rectangle  thus  formed, 
beginning  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  bars,  and  leaving  off  at  the  same  place.  In  this, 
as  indeed  in  all  methods  of  mag^  etising,  the  bars,  after  having  been  rubbed  a  certain 
number  of  times  on  one  side,  should  be  turned  round  and  rubbed  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  other. 

In  both  these  methods,  when  twe  movable  magnets  are  employed,  the  polarity  which 
any  particle  acquires  while  outside  the  magnetic  poles,  is  reversed  when  by  their 
motion  it  is  brought  between  them.  Now  the  advantage  of  the  double  touch  method 
consists  in  this,  that  the  two  poles  of  the  movable  magnet  or  magnets  are  separated  by 
only  a  small  distance,  so  that  the  sum  of  their  actions  on  a  particle  between  them  is  made 
as  great,  and  the  difference  of  their  actions  on  an  outside  particle  as  small,  as  possible. 
This  very  circumstance,  however,  by  developing  powerdd  magnetism  at  once  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  bar,  creates  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  consecutive  poles  when 
the  steel  is  very  hard.  Hence,  as  already  observed,  the  single  touch  method  is  usually 
adopted  whore  regularity  of  magnetisation  is  the  main  object  in  view. 

Magjietisation  oy  the  Electric  Current. — Very  great  magnetic  power  maybe  developed 
in  soft  iron  by  placing  it  within  a  long  coil  of  wire  through  which  an  electric  current 
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18  pftflsinff  (ii.  448)i  Steel  ban  may  be  magnetised  in  the  same  way,  bat  the  magnetism 
thus  developed  in  them  is  bnt  feeble,  apparently  because  there  is  a  want  of  vibratory 
movement  to  overcome  the  coercive  force.  The  magnetisation  may  indeed  be 
fiicilitated,  as  in  other  cases,  by  striking  the  bar  so  as  to  make  it  rins  while  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  current ;  but  the  best  mode  of  magnetising  steel  bars  by  the 
electric  current,  is  to  pass  the  bar  through  a  short  movable  coil  of  wire,  then  fix  it 
between  two  soft  iron  electro-magnets,  the  coils  of  which  are  connected  with  the 
movable  ooil,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  circuit,  and,  having  made  the  connection 
with  the  batteiy,  pass  the  movable  coil  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  bar,  rubbing  it  at  the  same  time  against  its  surfiice,  so  as  to  excite  a 
vibratory  motion  in  the  particles.  In  this  way  very  powerfiiland  reg^ular  magnetisation 
may  be  obtained  (Daguin,  D^aiti  de  Physique,  ili.  608).  It  is  easy  to  see,  however, 
that  this  mode  of  magnetisation  requires  rather  complex  apparatus,  especially  as,  to 
develope  powerful  magnetism  in  soft  iron  requires  a  very  long  coil  of  wire  passing 
several  times  round  the  bar,  and  consequently  a  powerfiil  battery  of  several  cells  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  In  most  cases,  therefore,  the  simpler  methods  of 
magnetisation  by  the  single  and  double  touch  are  found  more  convenient. 

MagnetUatum  hy  Terrestrial  Indttction. — If  abar  of  soft  iron,  destitute  of  magnetism 
when  placed  horizontally,  be  held  in  the  line  of  the  magnetic  dip,  or  in  the  vertical 
position,  which  in  these  latitudes  does  not  differ  greatly  from  it,  its  lower  extremity 
will  be  found  to  have  acquired  north,  and  the  upper,  south  polarity.  On  reversing  the 
bar,  the  polarity  will  be  also  reversed,  the  lower  extremity  being  still  a  north  pole. 
This  effect  is  ane  to  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth,  the  northern  hemisphere  of 
which  acts,  as  already  observed,  like  the  south  pole  of  an  ordinaiy  magnet. 

A  bar  of  hard  iron  or  steel  held  in  a  similar  position,  does  not  immediately  exhibit 
magnetic  polarity,  but  on  striking  it  several  times  with  a  key  or  a  hammer,  it  be- 
comes permanently  magnetised  with  its  north  pole  downwards.  In  this  way,  perma- 
nent magnets  may  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  other  magnets  or  of  the  electric 
current.  The  e£Ject  on  steel  maybe  greatly  augmented  by  resting  it  on  a  bar  of  iron 
held  vertically,  and  striking  both.  Scoresby  obtained  powerful  maffnets  by  the  following 
method:  A  large  bar  of  iron  was  placed  vertically  and  struck,  and  having  thus  acquired 
a  certain  amount  of  magnetic  power,  it  was  placed  successively  on  eadi  of  two  steel 
bars,  30  inches  long,  and  one  inch  wide,  these  bars  being  also  placed  vertically  and 
struck  at  the  same  time.  Six  smaller  bars  of  steel  8  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide 
were  then  magnetised  in  a  similar  manner,  by  resting  them  vertically  on  one  of  the 
larger  steel  bars,  and  striking  them,  by  which  treatment  they  acquired  in  a  few  minutes 
considerable  suspending  power.  Lastly,  the  six  small  bars  were  joined  two  and  two 
by  their  opposite  poles,  by  means  of  soft  iron  keepers,  and  rubbed  with  the  others 
according  to  the  double  touch  method.  By  this  treatment  they  were  found  to  be 
magnetised  to  saturation. 

In  consequence  of  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth,  all  bars  of  iron,  such  as  railings, 
lightning  conductors,  ^c,  standing  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  vertical  position,  become 
permanently  magnetised,  their  lower  ends  in  the  northern  hemisphere  acquiring 
north  polarity.  The  magnetism  of  the  native  black  oxide  of  iron  has  doubtless 
been  produced  b^  the  same  causes,  the  very  different  magnetic  power  exhibited 
by  different  specimens  being  partly  attributable  to  the  different  positions  of  the 
veins  of  ore  with  regard  to  the  fine  of  the  magnetic  dip^  that  is  to  say,  the  line  of  the 
resultant  of  the  terKstrial  magnetic  forces. 

Circumstances  which  influence  the  Power  of  Magnets. 

Whatever  may  be  the  process  of  magnetisation  adopted,  there  exists,  for  each  bar  or 
needle,  a  limit  of  magnetic  force  which  cannot  be  permanently  exceeded ;  this  limit, 
which  is  called  the  point  of  saturation,  depends  essentially  on  the  coercive  power 
of  the  iron  or  steel  of  which  the  bar  is  made. 

Steel  bars  may,  however,  be  magnetised  beyond  their  point  of  saturation,  and  do  not 
return  to  it  immediately,  the  time  occupied  in  returning  to  it  depending  upon  various 
circumstances,  such  as  changes  of  temperature,  the  neighbourhood  of  other  magnets, 
position  with  reg^ird  to  the  earth,  &c  To  ascertain  whether  a  bar  has  been  magnetised 
to  saturation,  it  is  sufficient  to  remagnetise  it,  in  the  same  direction,  with  magnets 
strouj^er  than  those  which  were  used  in  magnetising  it  originally ;  if  it  thereby  acquires 
but  little  increase  of  power,  and  this  power  disappears  after  a  while,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  point  of  saturation  had  previously  been  attained. 

Influence  of  Sue  and  Shape, — ^With  regard  to  size.  Coulomb  found :  1.  That  the 
magnetic  moments  of  saturated  magnets  of  the  same  substance  and  of  similar  form  are 
nearly  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  like  dimensions.  2.  That,  in  cylindrical 
needles  of  the  same  length,  the  magnetic  power  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
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diAmeter.    3.  The  time  of  oflcillation  of  a  bar  haying  a  rectangular  section,  whose 
breadth  is  l,  fhio:krn>M  e,  and  length  2L,  is  given  bj  the  formula: 

t  o«  7M^/~l  +  nL, 

in  which  m  and  n  are  constants,  depending  on  the  nature  and  hardness  of  the  steeL 
With  regard  to  form.  Coulomb  found  that  thin  lozenge-shaped  bars  bare  a  greater 

directive  force  than  rectangular  needles  of  the  same  weight,  thickness,  and  hardness. 
Influence  of  Hardeninq  and  Tmpmn^.— Coulomb,  having  magnetised  a  steel  bar 

to  saturation,  after  hardening  it  to  different  degrees,  and  testing  its  power  by  the 

method  of  oscillations,  obtained  the  following  numbers : — 

Temperature  of  hardening  8760        976**        1076°        1187<^ 

Time  of  10  oscillations  93"  78"  64"  63" 

Steel  does  not  undergo  any  sensible  modification  of  structure  when  hardened  at 
temperatures  below  870'^,  and  accordingly  the  magnetic  results  are  the  same  at  all 
degrees  of  hardening  below  this  limit;  but  when  hardened  at  about  1100°,  the  steel  is 
eapable  of  aoquirine  double  the  magnetic  force  which  it  retains  when  hardened  at  lower 
temperatures:  for  the  time  occupied  by  the  ten  oscillations  being  63"  instead  of  93",  the 
magnetic  forces  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  these  numbers,  that  is  as  3969  to  8649. 

A  steel  bar  hardened  at  a  cheny-red  heat,  and  then  magnetised  after  having  been 
tempted  at  different  degrees,  gave  the  following  results  : 

Tempering  heat        .        .        .        .     16°        267°        612°        1122° 
Time  of  10  oscillations     .        .        .63"        64-6"         70"  93". 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  magnetic  force  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  steel  is  more  tem- 
pered, the  coercive  force  in  fact  diminishing  with  the  hardness. 

Very  different  results  were  obtained  with  thin  and  very  elongated  laminse  or  needles. 
By  magnetisine  them  at  different  degrees  of  hardness.  Coulomb  found  that  when  har- 
dened at  a  white  heat,  they  did  not  retain  a  higher  degree  of  magnetic  power  than 
after  having  been  completely  tempered.  In  proportion  as  the  hardness  was  diminished 
by  tempering,  the  magnetisation  became  stronger,  down  to  the  tempering  produced  by 
a  dull  red  heat.  On  tempering  them  still  more,  the  directive  force  which  they  were 
capable  of  receiving  continually  diminished.  Biot  explains  this  anomaly  by  the  forma- 
tion of  two  consecutive  poles  in  very  elongated  and  strongly  hardened  needles,  each  half 
of  the  needle  thus  possessing  two  poles  of  contrary  name,  whereby  the  directive  force  is 
greatly  lessened.  But  as  the  hardness  is  diminished,  the  poles  nearest  to  the  centre 
approach  continiully  nearer  to  it^  and  finally  disappear  altogether. 

Compass  needles  are  usually  tempered  at  the  blue,  that  is  to  say,  at  about  300°  C. 
In  this  state,  the  coercive  force,  though  not  at  its  maximum,  is  still  very  great,  and  the 
steel  is  less  fraeile  than  when  more  haidened,  and  less  liable  to  acquire  consecutive  poles. 

Nob  ill  (Bibl.  Univ.  Ivi.  82)  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  influence  of  hardening 
on  magnetisiation  by  the  inequality  of  density  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hardened  bar. 
He  found  that  when  a  bundle  of  thin  steel  wires  (about  50)  was  very  strongly  magne- 
tised, and  the  wires  separated  a  short  time  afterwards,  each  of  them  appeared  strongly 
magnetised  in  the  same  direction ;  but  when  the  bundle  was  made  up  again,  and  untied 
a  few  hours  afterwards,  several  of  the  wires  were  found  to  be  unmagnetised,  and  some 
had  had  their  polarity  reversed.  Similar  results  had  previously  been  obtained  by 
Coulomb.  It  appears  then  tbat^  in  a  system  of  parallel  rows  of  magnetised  particles,  those 
which  are  most  strongly  polarised  destroy  or  reverse  the  polarity  of  the  weaker  series, 
and  determine  the  polarity  of  the  whole,  and  if  the  original  polarity  of  all  the  rows  were 
equal,  the  magnetic  power  of  the  entire  system  would  probably  soon  be  extinct.  Now 
a  magnetised  bar  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  concentric  layers  of  polarised  particles, 
and  5  the  external  shell  is  rendered  denser  than  the  interior  by  hardening,  so  that  a 
lai*ger  number  of  magnetic  elements  are  there  included  within  a  given  space,  this  ex- 
ternal shell  will  receive  a  higher  degree  of  polarity  than  the  external  portions,  and 
accordingly  will  neutralise  their  action  and  determine  the  polarity  of  the  whole  system. 
For  the  same  reason  soft  iron  which  has  been  hammered  or  wire-drawn,  acquires  the 
power  of  retaining  a  certain  portion  of  magnetism.  According  to  this  view,  the  coer- 
cive or  retaining  power  does  not  depend  upon  any  peculiarity  in  the  physical  or  che- 
mical constitution  of  steel,  but  is  entirely  due  to  the  different  densities  of  the  super- 
ficial portions  of  its  mass.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  small  bars  are 
capable  of  retaining  a  proportionally  greater  power  than  large  ones,  their  surface  being 
greater  in  proportion  to  their  volume.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  following  experi- 
ment made  by  Nobili.  Two  cylinders  were  construct^  of  the  same  kind  of  steel,  and 
of  equal  length  and  diamet>er,  but  one  solid,  weighing  28  grms.  the  other  hollow, 
weighing  16  grms.  They  were  then  hardened  to  the  same  degree,  and  both  were  mag- 
netued  to  saturation.  When  placed  at  equal  distances  from  a  compass-needle,  the 
solid  cylinder  deflected  it  9^,  the  hollow  cylinder  19°.    The  great  dif^ence  of  power 
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thus  shown  in  favour  of  the  hollow  cylinder,  the  mass  of  which  was  not  much  more 
than  half  that  of  the  other,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  it  whs  hardened 
both  within  and  without^  and  was  therefore  covered  on  both  surfaces  with  the  dense 
crust  which,  according  to  the  preceding  view,  preserves  the  magnetic  power,  whereas 
the  solid  cylinder  was  thus  hardened  only  at  its  outei-  surface.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  mode  of  explaining  the  retaining  power  of  steel 
does  not  account  for  the  known  fact,  that  iron  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur 
is  capable  of  retaining  magnetism,  although  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  that  veiy  hard 
steel  is  scarcely  if  at  all  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

Influence  of  Heat. — ^The  power  of  magnets  is  diminished  by  rise  of  temperature^ 
temporarily  or  permanently  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied.  The  effect  of  heat 
is  to  diminish  tne  coercive  force ;  and  at  a  red  heat^  as  first  observed  by  Gilbert,  a  steel 
magnet  loses  the  whole  of  its  power.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  magnet  is  only 
slightly  heated,  its  power  suffers  only  a  temporary  diminution,  the  original  intensity 
bem^  reeained  on  cooling.  This  circumstance  must  be  attended  to  in  estimating  the 
relative  mtensities  of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  different  localities,  by  observation  of 
the  oscillations  of  a  magnetic  needle,  as,  if  the  temperature  is  higher  atone  place  than 
at  the  other,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  diminution  of  magnetic  intensity  in  the 
needle  thereby  produced. 

On  the  other  nand,  magnetism  is  more  easily  imparted  to  steel  at  high  temperatures ; 
so  that  a  bar  may  be  very  powerfully  magnetised  by  placing  it  while  red  hot  between 
the  opposite  poles  of  two  strong  magnets  and  ooolihg  it  quidkly  in  that  position. 
A  steel  bar  heated  to  redness  and  then  hardened  by  sudden  cooling  in  the  vertical  posi- 
tion retains  the  magnetism  imparted  to  it  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth. 

Coulomb  has  measured  the  aecrease  of  the  magnetic  force  of  a  bar  as  its  temperature 
is  raised.  He  first  tempered  the  bar  so  that  its  coercive  force  should  not  vaiy  during 
the  heating,  then  having  magnetised  it  and  heated  it  to  various  temperatures,  he  ob- 
tained the  following  results : 

Temperatures    .        .        .15°      5(P      100°      2640      426^      637°      860® 
Time  of  10  oscillations       .    63"     97*5"     104"      147"      216"      290"  yeiy  great. 

According  to  Kupffer,  the  effect  of  heat  upon  a  ma^et  is  not  instantaneous,  but 
requires  a  considerable  time  to  produce  the  utmost  diminution  of  power  of  which  it  is 
capable.  For  example,  on  plunging  a  magnet  several  times  into  boiling  water,  and 
leaving  it  each  time  for  ten  minutes,  a  diminution  of  the  magnetic  force  took  place  at 
each  immersion  up  to  the  sixth,  after  which  the  power  remained  constant.  Kupffer 
has  also  shown  that  when  one  half  of  a  magnet  is  neated,  that  half  becomes  weakened, 
and  the  median  line  approaches  nearer  to  the  opposite  end.  According  to  Christie, 
the  greater  part  of  the  diminution  of  the  force  of  a  magnet  by  heat  takes  place  instan- 
taneously, a  result  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  accumulation  of  magnetic  power 
near  the  surface  (p.  767). 

Influence  of  Mechanical  Actions  on  the  Mapietio  "Pouter  of  Iron. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  influence  of  Motion,  percussion,  and  other 
causes  which  agitate  the  particles  of  bodies,  in  diminishing  the  coercive  power  of  iron 
and  steel,  thereby  weakening  the  power  of  permanent  magnets,  and  fiicilitating  the 
development  of  magnetism  by  induction.  Various  other  mechanical  actions  which  pro- 
duce a  temporary  alteration  in  the  molecular  condition  of  a  mass  of  iron,  likewise 
produce  a  temporary  alteration  in  the  magnetic  power  which  may  be  induced  in  it  by 
any  cause,  the  iron  regaining  its  original  magnetic  power  as  soon  as  the  disturbing 
force  ceases  to  act 

Torsion. — ^The  easiest  way  of  examining  the  effect  produced  by  torsion  on  the  mag- 
netic state  of  iron  is  that  devised  by£.  Becquerel,  which  consists  in  making  use  of 
the  currents  excited  in  a  helix  enveloping  the  magnet,  by  every  increase  or  diminution 
of  its  magnetic  power  (ii.  461 ).  For  this  purpose,  a  wire  of  well  annealed  iron,  stretched 
by  a  weight,  is  passed  through  a  vertical  glass  tube,  round  which  is  coiled  a  helix  in 
oonnection  with  a  delicate  s^vanometer.  The  wire  in  this  position  becomes  magnetised 
by  the  inducing  action  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  feund  that,  on  twisting  it  either  way,  the 
galvanometer  needle  is  deflected,  in  a  direction  which  shows  that  the  magnetic  power 
of  the  wire  is  diminished  by  the  torsion ;  and  when  the  wire  is  untwisted,  the  needle 
moves  in  the  contrary  direction,  indicating  that  the  magnetic  polarity  of  the  wire  is 
returning  towuds  its  primitive  state.  On  allowing  the  wire  to  oscillate  freely  by 
torsion,  and  interposing  in  the  electric  druuit  a  commutator  which  changes  the  di- 
rection of  the  current  uirough  the  galvanometer  every  time  it  is  reversed  in  the  helix, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  moments  when  the  wire  passes  through  the  position  of  equilibrium 
and -of  maximum  torsion,  a  oontinnous  eucrent  may  be  obtained. 
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Wertheim  has  made  nmnerous  experiments  on  the  relations  between  magnetism 
and  torsion,  by  a  method  similar  to  that  of  Becquerel,  using  however  a  horizontal  bar 
of  iron  enveloped  by  two  helices,  one  formed  of  thick  wire  to  receive  the  current  which 
magnetises  the  bar,  the  other  of  a  long  thin  wire  to  receive  the  induced  currents  and 
convey  them  to  a  galranometer.     The  helices  are  placed  near  the  ends  of  the  bar,  and 
occupy  but  a  smaU  portion  of  its  length.    Having  first  shown  that  the  softest  iron 
always  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  coercive  power,  aod  tiierefore  always  retains  a 
certain  amount  of  the  magnetic  polarity  once  induced  in  it,  Wertheim  obtained  the 
following  results : — 1.  Torsion  and  detorsion  do  not  by  themuselves  develope  any  mag- 
netism in  iron :  for  on  placing  the  bar  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
twisting  it,  no  induced  current  is  develope£ — 2.  If  the  bar  is  placed  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  magnet  placed  on  the  continuation  of  its  axis 
or  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  the  magnetising  action  of  either  of  these  causes 
is  accelerated  both  by  torsion  and  by  detorsion;    but  when  once  the  magnetic 
equilibrium  is  established,  torsion  weakens  the   total  magnetisation,  and  detorsion 
restores  it  to  its  former  amount :  hence  the  maximum  of  magnetisation  takes  place  in 
the  state  of  mechanical  equilibrium. — 3.  If  the  bar  is  withdrawn  horn  the  action  of  the 
magnetising  a^ent,  repeated  torsion  and  detorsion  quickly  destroys  the  excess  of  tem- 
porary magnetisation,  but  continues  to  act  indefinitely  on  the  permanent  magnetisation, 
which  is  diminished  by  torsion  and  restored  by  detorsion. — 4.  When  the  bar  is  in  any 
given  condition  of  magnetic  equilibrium,  all  the  effects  of  torsion  are  proportional  to 
the  angles  of  torsion ;  but  the  magnitude  of  these  effects  appears  to  depend  much  more 
upon  the  permanent  magnetisation,  than  on  the  temporary  magnetisation  produced  by 
the  external  cause. — 6.  The  form  of  the  section  of  the  bar  does  not  appear  to  exert 
any  influence,  but  the  deflections  increase  with  its  area  and  with  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetisation. — 6.  The  order  of  the  efibcts  produced  is  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  iron, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  absolute  intensities  of  those  effects.     The  hardest  iron 
requires  the  greatest  number  of  torsions  and  detondons,  to  bring  it  to  its  condition  of 
magnetic  equilibrium,  indicated  bv  the  equality  of  the  opposite  induced  currents.  — 
7.  Steel  also,  the  more  it  is  hardened,  requires  a  greater  number  of  torsions  and 
detorsions  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  magnetic  equilibrium;   but  when  once  this 
equilibrium  is  established,  it  cannot,  according  to  Wertheim,  be  modifled  by  torsion 
and  detorsion  alone,  as  is  the  case  with  iron.    Matteucci,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
obtained  feeble  currents  in  this  case,  these  currents  being  weaker  as  the  steel  was  more 
hardened.    Hard  iron  exhibits  an  anomaly  which  has  not  been  explained,  the  modifica- 
tion produced  in  it  by  torsion  being  greater  immediately  after  the  interruption  of  the 
magnetising  current  than  during  its  passage.    In  this  case,  the  diminution  does  not 
take  place  till  after  some  time. 

When  the  bar  is  in  a  state  of  temporary  or  permanent  torsion  beforo  magnetisa- 
tion, similar  results  are  obtained ;  that  is  to  say,  the  magnetic  maximum  corresponds, 
not  with  the  initial  state  of  torsion,  but  with  that  which  exists  in  the  state  of 
mechanical  equilibrium ;  so  that  the  magnetism  increases  when  the  bar  is  twisted  in 
the  direction  which  diminishes  the  primitive  torsion,  and  diminishes  when  the  original 
torsion  is  re-established.  But  if  the  initial  permanent  torsion  is  produced  while  the 
bar  is  under  the  action  of  the  magnetising  current^  a  rotation  of  the  maximum  is 
observed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  maximum  is  displaced,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  torsion, 
the  angle  of  rotation  being  greater  as  the  iron  is  harder,  and  the  permanent  torsion 
greater.  This  angle  is  always  less  than  half  the  temporary  torsion  which  necessarily 
takes  place  during  the  production  of  a  permanent  torsion. 

For  further  details  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  reciprocal  influence  of  magnetism  on 
torsion,  see  Wiedemann  {Galvanismtu  und Electro-magnetismue,  ii.  430-449). 

Traction  and  Flection, — According  to  Matteucci,  a  sudden  elongation  produced 
bv  tension  in  a  wire  of  iron  or  steel,  while  subjected  to  the  magnetising  action  of  an 
electric  curront^  produces  an  increase  in  the  magnetic  force,  and  a  sudden  shortening 
diminishes  it.  These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  W  e  r  t  h  e  i  m,  who  has  also  shown 
\!h^  flection  and  deflection  act  in  the  same  manner  as  torsion  and  detorsion.  All  these 
effects  are  due  to  the  displacements  of  the  molecules  produced  by  these  various  forces, 
whereby  they  aro  enabled  to  arrange  themselves,  either  in  the  position  most  favourable 
for  magnetisation,  or  the  contrary. 

Wertheim  finds,  in  the  increase  of  the  magnetic  capacity  of  iron  by  traction,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  well-known  fact,  that  a  magnet  while  loaded  becomes  continually 
stronger,  but  returns  to  its  primitive  state  as  soon  as  the  weight  is  removed.  He  also 
attributes  the  great  irregularities  of  the  compass  in  large  iron  ships  to  the  inevitable 
flections  of  the  iron  which  take  place  during  the  voyage,  these  flections  producing 
changes  in  the  magnetisation  of  the  iron,  of  which  the  compensators  (p.  780)  are 
unable  to  take  account.  These  phenomena  aro  the  converse  of  those  observed  by 
Joule  (Phil.  Mag.  xzx.  76  and  226),  who  found  that  an  iron  bar  increases  in  length  when 
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magnetifled  ander  ordinary  drcaniBtaiices,  but  contracts  if  already  powerfixll/  stretched 
by  a  mechanical  strain  previous  to  magnetisation. 

Magnetism  compared  with  Electrioity. 

The  phenomena  of  magnetic  induction,  above  described,  are  analogous  in  almost 
eyezy  particular  to  those  of  static  electric  induction ;  but  there  is  one  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two:  there  is  no  such  thing  as  magnetic  discharge.  In  the 
case  of  electrified  bodies,  we  know  that^  when  the  opposite  polarities  of  the  neigh- 
bouring surfaces  attain  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  dischaige  takes  place  between 
them  in  the  form  of  a  spark ;  and  the  distribution  of  this  electric  forces,  after  this 
discharge,  is  no  longer  the  same  as  before,  the  one  body  appearing  to  have  lost  a 
certain  amount  of  power,  and  the  other  to  have  gained  it  (ii.  385).  But  in  magnetic 
induction,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  observed.  Whatever  may  be  the  power  of  a  magnet, 
and  however  intensely  a  piece  of  soft  iron  may  be  polarised  by  contact  with  it,  the  iron 
can  take  nothing  from  the  magnet;  but  as  soon  as  the  contact  is  broken,  the  soft  iron 
loses  its  polarity,  and  the  steel  magnet  is  found  to  have  lost  nothing,  but  rather  to  have 
had  its  polarity  intensified.  Neitner  does  hard  iron  or  steel,  though  it  remains  mag- 
netised after  separation,  take  any  power  from  the  original  magnet^  its  retention  of 
pohirity  being  in  fi&ct  analogous,  not  to  the  condition  of  a  body  which  has  been  electri- 
fied by  discharge^  but  to  a  non-conducting  body  like  sealing-wax,  which  has  been  elec- 
trified merely  by  induction,  and  then  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inducing  body. 

The  phenomena  of  magnetism  are  not  then  precisely  analogous  to  those  of  static 
electricity,  notwithstandins  the  exact  parallelism  which  exists  l^tween  the  two  up  to  a 
certain  point  But^  as  weady  explained  under  Elbotbicitt  (iL  447),  the  laws  of 
magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  mutual  action  of 
ele^o  currents  Two  helices  of  copper  wire,  through  which  electric  currents  are 
passing,  attract  and  repel  one  another  exactly  like  magnets,  and,  accordingly,  all  the 
phenomena  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  may  be  accounted  for,  if  we  assume 
that  a  magnet  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  particles  having  electric  currents  constantly 
circnlatini^  round  them  in  one  direction.  This  theory  has  been  sufficiently  developed 
in  the  article  refened  to,  and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  farther. 

But|  as  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel  is  rendered  magnetic  by  the  action  of  an  electric  current 
passing  near  it  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  we  must  suppose,  if  this  theory  be  true, 
that  an  electric  current  has  uie  power  of  inducing  in  magnetic  bodies  a  system  of  electric 
currents  in  the  same  direction  as  itself;  moreover,  that  these  currents,  once  established, 
will  continue,  in  soft  iron,  as  long  as  the  origin^  current  continues  ta  act,  and,  in  the 
case  of  steel,  even  after  it  has  ceased.  Now,  this  is  not  what  is  observed  to  take  place 
in  the  action  of  electric  currents  on  conducting  bodies  in  general.  We  know  that  when 
a  conducting  wire  forming  a  closed  circuit  is  placed  near  another  wire  conveying  an 
electric  current^  the  latter,  at  the  instant  when  it  begins  to  fiow,  induces,  in  the  first 
wire,  a  current  opposite  in  direction  to  itself  this  current,  however,  being  merely  in- 
stantaneous, and  no  induced  current  being  perceptible  so  long  as  the  indudnff  current 
continues  to  fiow  with  uniform  strength ;  and,  finally,  that  when  the  originid  current 
ceases  (or  the  battery  circuit  is  broken),  another  momentary  current  passes  throueh  the 
second  wire  in  the  same  direction  as  the  inducing  current.  These  e£fects  of  electro- 
dynamic  induction  are  evidently  totally  dififerent  from  those  which  must  be  supposed 
to  take  place  in  magnets,  according  to  Amp^'s  theory ;  and  we  must^  therefore,  sup- 
pose that  magnetic  bodies  have  a  peculiar  molecular  constitution,  which  enables  an 
electric  current  passing  near  them  to  excite  continuous  currents  round  their  particles  in 
the  same  direction  as  its  own ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  these  currents  pre-exist  in  all 
magnetic  bodies,  even  before  the  development  of  magnetic  polarity,  but  are  disposed 
without  regularity,  so  that  they  neutralise  one  another;  and  that  magnetisation, 
either  by  an  electric  current^  or  b^  another  ma^et,  is  the  process  by  which  these  mole- 
cular currents  are  made  to  move  in  one  direction  (ii.  448). 

The  hypothesis  that  the  molecules  of  magnetic  bodies,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  are  en- 
circled by  continuous  closed  currents  of  electricitv,  which,  before  the  development  of 
magnetic  polarity,  circulate  indiscriminately  in  all  planes,  but,  in  a  magnetised  bar, 
circulate  in  such  a  manner  that,  on  the  whole,  the  prevailing  direction  of  rotation  is  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  oonceived  as  situated  at  the  centre 
of  the  bar,  with  its  face  towards  the  south  pole  and  its  back  towards  ihh  north  pole, 
and  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  joimng  the  two  poles:  this  hypothesis  accounts 
for  all  the  most  important  facts  connected  with  magnetisation,  and  receives  from  some 
of  them  a  striking  confirmation.  According  to  tUs  view,  magnetisation  consists  in 
^ving  to  the  particles  of  a  piece  of  iron  such  an  arrangement  that  the  prevailing  direc- 
tion of  its  molecular  currents  shall  be  that  indicated  above.  Coercive  force  is,  on  the 
same  view^  a  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  particles,  which  requires  to  be  overcome 
equally  to  produce  magnetisation  or  dema^etisation ;  and  the  saturated  state  of  a 
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magnet  is  when  the  greatest  possible  number  of  molecnlar  enzrents  circnlate  in  the 
same  direction,  with  their  axes  parallel  to  that  of  the  magnet. 

That  magnetisation  is  really  attended  by  molecular  motion  is  proved  by  the  emiasion 
of  musical  sounds  by  a  piece  of  soft  iron  which  is  suddenly  magnetised  or  demagne- 
tisedy  when  it  is  so  supported  that  the  ^ater  part  of  its  mass  is  firee  to  vibrate.  The 
magnetic  effects  developed  by  torsion  likewise  show  the  intimate  connection  between 
molecular  motion  and  magnetisation.  This  view  also  enables  us  to  see  why  the  coercive 
force  of  steel  is  increased  by  hardening ;  for  the  hardness  of  steel  is  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  the  great  resistance  which  its  molecules  oppose  to  mutual  motion.  The 
difference  between  the  molecules  of  soft  iron  and  those  of  steel  with  respect  to  mag- 
netisation, may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  that  presented  by  a  very  finely  hong 
magnetic  needle  and  one  that  is  coarsely  hung,  when  a  magnet  is  brought  near  them. 
The  finely  hune  needle  is  immediately  and  completely  turned  firom  its  normal  position 
on  the  approach  of  the  magnet,  and  at  once  returns  to  it  when  the  magnet  is  removed: 
the  coarsely  suspended  ne^le,  however,  is  at  first  much  less  affected  by  the  magnet, 
and  does  not  turn  to  the  fall  extent  until  the  friction  of  its  point  of  support  is  overcome 
by  a  gentle  tap  or  shake,  and,  similarly,  when  the  disturbing  magnet  is  taken  away,  it  does 
not  return  completely  to  its  first  position  without  the  same  aid.  This  comparison  may 
serve  to  explain  the  influence  of  a  blow  or  vibration  in  facilitating  the  magnetisation  oz 
an  unmagnetised  steel  bar,  and  in  weakening  the  force  of  a  saturated  sted  magnet 

malTenalltjr  of  Maffnetio  Acytton— Blamarnetlsm. 

Magnetism  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  peculiar  to  a  small  number  of  bodies,  namely, 
iron,  nickel,  cobalti  and  certain  of  their  compounds;  but  later  researches  have  shown  that  all 
bodies  are  more  or  less  susceptible  of  magnetic  influence,  though  they  are  not  all  afi!^«d 
in  the  same  way.  The  question  of  the  universality  of  magnetism  was  raised  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Muschenbroek  and  Noll  et  found  that  a 
large  number  of  bodies  in  the  state  of  powder,  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  small  fragments 
of  oiganic  substances,  were  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  but  they  attributed  the  rranlt  to 
the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  iron  in  the  substances  examined.  The  subject  waa 
also  investigated  by  Lehmann  and  Cavallo;  and  Brugmanns,  in  1778,  observed 
that  bismum  is  repelled  by  the  poles  of  powerful  magnets^ — ^a  remarkable  discovery, 
which  did  not  receive  at  the  time  the  attention  it  deserved.  Coulomb,  in  1802, 
found  that  fine  needles  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  also  of  glass,  and  of  various  vege- 
table and  animal  substances,  suspended  by  a  thread  of  unspun  silk  between  the  opposite 
poles  of  two  powerful  magnets,  osdllatea  till  they  came  to  rest  in  a  line  between  tho 

poles ;  but  he  also  showed  that  a  veiy  minute  quantity  of  iron,  not  exceeding  j,^^, 
intimately  mixed  with  a  needle  of  wax,  was  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect :  hence  he 
considered  it  uncertain  whether  the  effects  observed  were  due  to  the  action  of  the  mag- 
nets on  the  various  substances  themselves,  or  on  minute  quantities  of  iron  contained  in 
them.  After  the  discovery  of  electro-magnetism,  Becquerel  observed  that  rods  of 
shellac,  wood,  and  other  substances,  suspended  by  threads  of  unspun  silk  within  the 
coil  of  a  galvanometer,  placed  themselves  with  their  axes  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
coil,  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  an  iron  needle  would  :  this  effect  was  exhibited 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  a  paper  tube  filled  with  ferric  oxide.  Lebailli^  in 
1828,  found  that  a  delicately  suspended  magnetic  needle  was  repelled  bv  bismuth  and 
antimony,  thus  confirming  the  important  observation  previously  made  by  Brugmanns. 
The  same  kind  of  repulsive  action  was  subsequently  observed  by  Saigey  in  several 
other  substances. 

But  these  facts,  however  important  they  may  now  appear,  excited  but  little  attention 
at  the  time  of  their  discoverv,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  be  referred  to  any  genei^l 
law ;  and  the  question  of  the  universality  of  magnetism  remained  undecided,  until 
Faraday,  in  1845,  discovered  that  most  transparent  substances,  when  subjected  to  the 
infiuence  of  powerftd  magnets,  acquire  the  power  of  circular  polarisation  (p.  676) ;  and 
regarding  this  effect  as  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  molecules  of 
the  transparent  body,  he  was  led  to  undertake  a  series  of  researches  which  resulted  in 
the  grand  discovery,  that  all  bodies  whatever  are  subject  to  magnetic  infiuence,  but 
are  not  all  affected  by  it  in  the  same  way,  being  divided,  with  respect  to  their  magnetic 
susceptibilities,  into  two  great  classes — the  Magnetic  and  the  DiamagneUc,  The 
former  class  includes  those  bodies  which  exhibit  the  well-known  phenomena  of  ordi- 
nary magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion — being  attracted^  when  in  their  natural  states 
by  either  pole  of  a  magnet,  and,  when  shaped  into  bars  or  rods)  and  suspended  joining 
two  opposite  magnetic  poles,  pointing  axi<uly — ^that  is  to  say,  in  a  straignt  line  between 
them.  The  bodies  belonging  to  this  chiss  are  mostly  metallic  (including  oxides  and  salts), 
viz.  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  chromium,  cerium,  titanium,  palladium,  platinum, 
osmium.    The  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  have  long  been  known. 
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In  ihe  other  metals  of  the  series,  magnetic  snsceptihilitj  can  onl^  be  detected  by  the 
use  of  magnets  of  great  power.  Manganese,  chromium,  cerium,  titanium,  and  osmium 
are  placed  by  Faraday  in  the  magnetic  class,  because  certain  of  their  compounds  exhibit 
the  ordinary  magnetic  relations. 

The  second  or  Diamoffnetie  class  includes  all  liquids  and  solids,  both  organic  and 
inorganic,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  magnetic  class.  The  law  which  governs  the 
action  of  magnets  on  these  bodies  is  as  follows : — A  par  tide  of  a  diamagneiic  body 
placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  either  pole  of  a  maanet  ie  repelled  by  that  pole. 
Hence,  a  bar  of  any  diamagnetic  substance  suspended  by  its  centre  midway  between 
two  magnetic  poles  will  '^mtequatoriaUy^  that  is  to  say,  at  right  angles  to  the  straight 
line  joining  the  two  poles — that  being  the  position  in  which  every  part  of  it  is  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  each  of  the  poles ;  and  if  its  centre  be  placed  on  either 
side  of  tne  axial  line,  the  whole  bar  will  recede  from  that  line,  placing  itself  at  the 
same  time  equatorially.  A  globe  or  cube  does  not  point,  but  exhibits  the  simple  phe- 
nomenon of  repulsion.  If  two  small  balls  of  any  diamagnetic  substance  be  suspended 
between  the  two  magnetic  poles,  they  will  be  driven  towards  one  another,  as  if  they 
were  actuated  by  mutual  attraction.  The  position  which  a  bar  of  any  substance  takes 
up  when  suspended  horizontally  between  two  magnetic  poles  fdroishes  the  best  means 
of  determining  whether  it  belongs  to  the  magnetic  or  the  diamagnetic  class :  if  it  be 
magnetic,  it  wiU  place  itself  axially ;  if  diamagnetic,  equatoriaUy. 

The  diamagnetic  force  cannot  be  perceptibly  developed  without  the  use  of  exceed- 
ingly powerful  magnets :  electro-magnets  answer  the  purpose  best,  but  large  perma- 
nent magnets  may  also  be  used.  The  great  power  required  to  develope  this  mode  of 
action  accounts  for  its  having  been  previously  overlooked  by  most  observers. 

Bismuth  appears  to  bo  the  most  powerftilly  diamagnetic  of  all  substances ;  then 
fbllows  phosphorus,  then  antimony,  then  heavy  glass  (sSico-borateof  lead).  Among  the 
metals,  the  order  of  diamagnetic  eneisy  appears  to  be  as  follows :  bismuth,  antimony, 
zinc,  tin,  cadmium,  sodium,  mercury,  lead,  silver,  copper,  gold,  arsenic,  uranium,  rho- 
dium, iridium,  timgsten.  (Faraday,  Experimental  Besearches  in  Mectricity,  series 
20  and  21 ;  PhiL  Trans.  1846,  21.) 

Thallium  is  strongly  diamagnetic,  being  nearly  equal  in  that  respect  to  bismuth. 
(Crookes.) 

Air  and  other  gases  exhibit  decided  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  relations.  In  his. 
first  experiments  on  this  subject,  Faraday  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  gaseous 
bodies  were  indifferent  to  magnetic  action,  forming  the  zero,  or  middle  pointy  between 
the  two  classes  of  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies.  Banealari  has^  however,  since 
discovered  that  flame  possesses  diama^etic  properties;  and  Zantedeschi  has  shown 
that  air  and  other  gases  likewise  exlubit  diamagnetic  relations.  The  researches  of 
these  Italian  philosophers  have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  Faraday :  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  results. 

An  arrangement  was  made  by  which  a  stream  of  any  gas  could  be  delivered  in  a 
vertical  direction,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  near  the  middle  point  of  the  axial 
line,  between  two  powerful  magnetic  poles  of  opposite  names,  but  at  a  short  distance 
on  one  side  of  that  line.  By  this  arrangement  it  was  found  that  the  following  gases 
were  driven  away  firom  the  magnetic  axis  and  passed  oiF  in  the  equatorial  direction ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  exhibited  diamagnetic  relations  with  regard  to  atmospheric  air — 
nitrogen,  h^droeen,  carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  coal-gas,  olefiant  gas,  sulphur- 
ous anhydride,  Hydrochloric  acid^  hydriodic  acid,  fluoride  of  silicium,  ammonia^  chlo- 
rine, nitrous  oxide,  and  the  vapours  of  bromine  and  iodine.  Nitric  oxide  and  pemitric 
oxide  were  also  slightly  diamasnetic  in  air.  Oxygen  was  strongly  magnetic — that  is . 
to  say,  it  was  drawn  towards  the  axis,  and  then  along  it  in  opposite  directions  towards 
the  two  poles,  round  which  it  accumulated. 

The  first-mentioned  gases  evidently  diflTered  from  each  other  in  diamagnetic  energy ; 
but  it  was  found  impossible  by  the  means  above  described  to  form  anytmng  like  a  pre- 
ciHe  estimate  of  their  relative  powers.  To  determine  this  pointy  the  magnetic  poles 
were  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  one  gas,  while  the  other  gas  was  £rected  in  a 
vertical  stream,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  near  the  axial  line  as  before.  By  this 
method  it  was  found  that  (1)  In  carbonic  anhydride^  air  and  oxygen  passed  axially; 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  coal-gas,  olefiant  gas,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ammonia^  equatorially : 
so  likewise  did  carbonic  oxide  and  nitrous  oxide,  but  the  action  was  feeble.  (2)  In  coal- 
gas,  air  appeared  ma^etic,  though  but  slightly ;  oxygen  was  stronglv  magnetic : 
nitrogen  was  strongly  diamagnetic ;  olefiant  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  anhydride, 
feebly  so.  (3)  In  hydrogen  gas,  air,  when  free  from  smoke,  passed  axially ;  but 
when  mixed  with  smoke,  it  was  either  indifferent  or  passed  equatoriaUy.    Hydrogen 

gis  and  atmospheric  air  seem  to  be  not  &r  removed  from  one  another  in  the  scale, 
xygen  was  strongly  magnetic ;  nitric  oxide  also  magnetic,  Imt  in  a  less  degree.    Ni- 
trog^  was  strong^  diamagnetic ;  nitrous  oxide,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride, 
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and  olefiant  gas  were  also  diamagnetic ;  hydrocliloric  add  and  chlorine  slightly  so. 
Oxygen  appeals  to  be  the  most  magnetic  of  all  gases. 

When  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  was  placed  just  below  the  middle  point  of  the  axial 
line  and  ignited  by  a  voltaic  current^  the  stream  of  hot  air  which  rose  up  against  the 
axial  line  was  deflected  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  passed  oiF  in  the  equatorial 
direction.  The  same  effect  was  obtained  in  oxygen,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  coal-gas. 
Hence  it  appears  that  a  heated  gas  is  diamagnetic  to  the  same  when  cold.  A  stream 
of  cold  air  curected  downwards  near  the  axial  line,  was  drawn  towards  that  line. 

The  flame  of  a  wax  taper  or  of  burning  ether  also  takes  an  equatorial  direction  when 
placed  in  or  near  the  middle  of  the  axial  line.  When  placed  a  little  on  one  side  of 
the  axis,  it  is  directed  away  from  that  line,  just  as  if  a  gentle  wind  were  blowing  upon 
it  in  that  direction.  When  made  to  rise  exactly  in  the  axial  line,  it  divides  itself  into 
two  long  tongues^  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  This  effect  is  particularly  strik- 
ing with  the  large  flame  produced  by  setting  fire  to  a  ball  of  cotton  soaked  in  ether. 
These  effects  are  evidently  analogous  to  those  just  described  with  hot  air ;  but  they 
are  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  solid  carbonaceous  particles  in  the  flame,  which  are 
diamagnetic.  In  corroboration  of  this  supposition,  it  is  found  that  the  brightest 
flames  are  the  most  strongly  diamagnetic.  (Faraday,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxi.  401 :  see 
also  Zantedeschi,  xxxL  421.) 

Speeille  Maffnettrai.  This  term  was  introduced  by  £.  Becquerel,  to  denote 
the  action  exerted  by  a  magnet  on  the  unit  of  volume  of  a  body  placed  at  the  unit  of 
distance,  as  compared  with  that  which  is  exerted  on  a  certain  substance  taken  aa  tho 
standard  of  comparison.  Another  mode  of  estimation  is  to  compare  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  a  small  magnetic  needle,  l^  a  cube,  equal  to  the  unit  of  volume,  placed  at  the 
nnit  of  distance  from  the  needle.  The  measurements  are  made  either  by  the  toroon 
balance,  or  by  determining  the  weight  required  to  keep  the  body  in  a  certain  position 
of  equilibrium  while  under  the  influence  of  the  magnet 

By  these  methods,  Pliicker,  representing  the  specific  magnetism  of  soft  iron  by 
100,000,  has  found  for  native  magnetic  oxide  the  number  40,227*  for  specular  iron  oro 
583,  for  brown  hematite  71,  whi<£  is  the  lowest  number  found  for  any  of  the  com- 
pounds of  iron,  solid  or  liquid. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  by  Fliicker  for  certain  diamagneHo  substaneeB 
at  ordinaiT  temperatures,  and  for  equal  weights  referred  to  water  as  unit. 


Water 

Phosphorus 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

Hydrochloric  acid 

Ether 

Oil  of  turpentine 


Specific  Diamoffneiio  Powers,    (Plii  cker.) 

Flowers  of  sulphur 
Common  salt 
Nitric  acid  . 
Nitrate  of  bismuth 
Sulphuric  add 
Mercuiy       . 


100^ 

100 

102 

102J 

127 

123 


i' 


.71}, 

.  48  } 
.  36K 
.  S4(» 
.  23  I 


This  table  shows  that  the  diamagnetic  powers  of  different  groups  of  substances  may 
be  approximately  expressed  by  simple  numbers ;  but  it  is  doubtfol  whether  this  result 
ia  accidental,  or  expresses  an  actual  Uur. 

The  following  table  contains  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  E.  Becquerel,  the 
magnetic  power  of  water  being  taken  as  unity,  and  the  results  referred  to  equal  volumes^ 
Diamagnetic  substances  are  denoted  by  the  TiUnus  sign. 

Specific  Magnetie  Powers.    (E.  B  e  c qu  ere  L) 


Solidfl. 

Specific 

magnetism 

in  air. 

Liquids. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Specific 

magneiism 

In  air. 

Water    .        . 

-100 

Water    .... 

10000 

-100 

Zinc       .        .        .        . 

-0-26 

Alcohol . 

0-8059 

-0-97 

White  wax     . 

-0-67 

Ammonia 

0-8059 

-102 

Melted  sulphur 

-1-14 

Common  salt . 

1-2084 

-lis 

Copper  (electrotype) 

-1-41 

Chloride  of  magnesi 

Lum  . 

1-3197 

-1-21 

Copper,  pure  . 
Lead,  commercial  . 

-1-68 

Sulphide  of  carbon , 

1-3197 

-1-33? 

-1-63 

Sulphate  of  copper . 

11265 

+  0-81 

Phosphorus    . 
Selenium 

-1-64 

„       of  nickel  , 

1-0827 

+  2-16 

-1-65 

Ferrous  sulphate    . 

1-1728 

+  18-02 

Silver,  pure    . 

-2-32 

»»            »>         ■ 

1-1923 

+  2112 

Gold  (nugget) 

-2-41 

„      chloride 

1-0695 

+    9-19 

Gold,  pure 

-3-47 

n                 n 

1-2767 

+  3607 

Binnuth 

-21-76 

„      (concen- 

»»•••• 

-22-67 

trated) 

1-4334 

+  65-01 
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To  compare  the  magnetic  povers  of  iron  with  water,  and  thence  with  other  bodies, — 
which  is  somewhat  difficult,  on  account  of  the  very  ereat  disproportion  «^?g 
between  the  two,— Becquerel  made  use  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  ferrous  chloride, 
as  an  intermediate  term  of  comparison.  This  solution,  which  has  a  specific  magnetic 
power  of  +  668-13,  that  of  water  being  - 10,  was  introduced  into  a  tube  of  thin  glas^ 
4  centimetres  long,  suspended  between  the  contrary  poles  of  two  bar  magnets,  and  its 
oscillations  were  compared  with  that  of  a  bar  of  wax  of  the  same  length  mixed  with 
a  known  weight  of  soft  iron  filings.  The  numbers  of  oscillations  made  by  such  bars 
in  a  giren  time  are  independent  of  their  bulk,  and  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
filings  contained  in  them.  In  this  manner  it  was  found  that  ferrous  chloride  expe- 
riences, for  equal  volumes,  the  same  amount  of  action  as  an  inert  substance  oontaimng 
0-2  milligr.  of  urom  per  cubic  centimetre.     Now,  the  magnetic  power  of  water,  com- 

-10 


pared  ¥dth  ferrous  chloride,  being 


—  —0-0162,  will  also  be  equal  to  that  of  an 


+  66813 

inert  substance  containing  0-0162  x  0-2  «  0003  milligr.  of  iron  per  cubic  centimetro, 
but  of  contrary  sign.  Hence,  as  a  cubic  centimetre  of  iron  weighs  7768  grms.,  the 
magnetic  powers  of  iron,  feirous  chloride,  and  water  are,  for  e^[ual  volunus,  as  the  num- 
bers +  1,000,000 :  +  26-7 :  —  0*4 ;  and  for  efual toeiffhts,  as  +  1,000,000  :  + 140 :  —3. 

Faraday  has  also  compared  the  magnetic  powers  of  a  considerable  number  of  sub- 
stances by  the  method  of  torsion.  The  next  table  contains  some  of  his  results  for 
equal  ▼olumes  in  vacuo,  and  referred  to  water  as  unity.  They  were  all  obtained  at 
the  temperature  of  16*6^  C.  (60^  F.),  and  for  gases  under  the  pressure  of  0*76  metre. 

Specific  Magnetic  Powers,    (Faraday.) 


Subttances. 

Magnetic 
puwen. 

SubtUncet. 

Magnetic 
poweri. 

SuImUdcm. 

Magnetic 
poweri. 

Froto-ammoni-    ) 
uret  of  copper  ( 

Fer^ammoniuret 
of  copper         > 

Oxygen 

Air     . 

Olefiant  gas 

Nitrogen     . 

Carbonic    anhy- 1 
dride      .        .  \ 

Hydrogen  . 

Ammonia  gas 

+ 1-309 

-1- 1-240 

+  0181 
+  0-035 
+  0006 
+  0-003 

0-000 

-0-001 
-0006 

Cyanogen . 

Zinc,  pure 
Ether 

Alcohol  (abs.)   . 
Oil  of  lemons    . 
Camphor  . 
Camphine . 
Linseed  oil 
Olive  oil    . 
Wax. 
Nitric  add 

-0-009 
-0-188 
-0-772 
-8-797 
-0-816 
-0-828 
-0  856 
-0-869 
-0-886 
-0-886 
-0-887 
-0-911 

Ammonia  (liquid) 

Sulphide  of  car-) 
bon 

Nitrate  of  potas- 
sium (sat.)       ( 

Sulphuric  acid     . 

Sulphur 

Chloride   of  ar-) 
senic      .          ( 

Borate   of    lead) 
(melted) 

Hismuth     • 

- 1-010 
-1031 

-1-036 

-1-081 
-1-221 

-1-260 

-1-418 
-20-369 

A  comparison  of  the  spedflo  magnetic  powers  of  different  elementary  bodies  shows 
that^  in  many  instances,  the  most  magnetic  are  those  which  have  the  smallest  atomic 
Tolume  (L  442),  or  those  whose  atoms  are  the  dosest  together ;  and  that  diamagnedc 
bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  whose  atoms  have  the  lar|^^  spaces  between  them. 
Thus  bismuth,  the  most  diamagnetic  of  all  bodies,  has  also  a  high  atomic  Tolume  (21-2) ; 
whereas  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  haye  yeiy  low  atomic  volumes,  viz.  about  3-6.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  copper  and  zinc,  which  have  also  small  atomic  volumes,  viz.  3*6 
and  4-6  respectively,  are  slightly  diamagnetic;  and  sodium  and  potassium,  whose  atomic 
volumes  are  larger  than  mose  of  any  other  metals  (sodium  23*7,  potassium  46*6), 
are,  according  to  Lamy,  slightly  magnetic  The  relative  distances  between  the  atoms 
is,  therefore,  not  the  only,  and  perhaps  not  the  prindpal,  cause  which  detennines  the 
difference  between  msgnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies. 

No  definite  relation  has  yet  been  discovered  between  the  magnetic  or  diamagnetic 
powers  of  compounds  and  those  of  their  elements.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the 
compounds  of  iron  are  for  the  most  ^art  msgnetic ;  but  exceptions  occur  even  among 
these,  the  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyamde  of  potassium,  for  example,  being  diamagnetic 
The  magnetic  relations  of  atoms  are,  therefore,  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  on  their 
state  of  combination. 

The  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  powera  of  mixtures  are,  according  to  Matteucd, 
sensibly  equal  to  the  sum  [?  the  mean]  of  those  of  their  components. 

Specific  Magnetism  of  Oxygen  and  Air. — Matteueci  has  compared  the  magnetic 
power  of  oxygen  with  that  of  iron  by  the  following  method,  which  serves  also  to  show,  in 
a  striking  manner,  that  oxygen  is  magnetic: — A  large  bubble  of  oxygen  is  introduced 
into  a  tube  filled  with  alcohol,  and  the  tube  is  placed  transversely  between  the  hemi- 
spherical polar  extremities  of  a  very  strong  electro-magnet.  If  the  bubble  is  placed 
tangentiaUy  to  the  polar  line,  it  elongates  towards  Uiis  line ;  and  if  its  centre  is  over  the 
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polar  line,  it  shortens.  If  the  alcohol  is  satimted  with  protochloride  ci  irtm,  the 
bubble  in  the  latter  position  splits  into  two,  which  more  away  £rom  one  another.  By 
ascertaining  bj  trial  the  proportion  of  fenons  chloride,  for  which  the  babble  experiences 
no  perceptible  change  of  form,  a  solution  will  be  obtained,  having  the  same  magnetic 
power  as  oxygen  gas.  By  this  method  Matteacd  found  that  oxygen  has  the  same 
magnetic  power  as  an  alcoholic  solution  of  fenous  chloride  containing  three  milli- 
grammes of  iron  in  a  cubic  centimetre. 

£.  Becquerel  has  made  numerous  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
magnetic  power  of  oxygen  as  compared  with  water,  and  thence  with  iron.  A  small 
tube  of  glass  filled  with  wax  was  suspended  ficom  a  torsion  apparatus^  and  the  effects 
produced  upon  it  by  an  electro-magnet  in  a  vacuum,  in  oxygen  and  water,  were  com- 
pared. These  actions^  at  the  temperature  of  12^,  were,  in  oxygen  under  a  pressure  of 
0-76  met,  Vo  -  -0'2676;  in  a  vacuum,  V»  »  -01146;  and  in  water,  Yw  «• 
+  0-7033.  Hence  Vo  -  Ve  «  +01530:  V«,  -  'V^  =  -0*8178;  and  the 
magnetism  of  oara^en,  compared  with  water  in  vaeuOf  la  0**  6S0  :  0*8178  «  0*1871. 
Hence,  for  equal  volumes,  the  magnetic  power  of  oxygen  is  nearly  |  of  that  of  water, 
but  of  contrary  sign.  For  air  the  same  method  gives  the  number  0*03771 :  hence,  as 
the  magnetic  power  of  oxygen  multiplied  b;^  0*21  is  0*892,  it  follows  that  die  magnetic 
power  of  the  air  is  due  to  the  oxygen  contained  in  it.  These  resnltB  are  near^  the 
same  as  those  obtained  by  Faraday  (p.  778)  and  Matteuoci ;  and  Becquerel  has  further 
confirmed  them  by  Fliicker's  method.  Lastly,  he  has  shown  that  the  magnetic  power 
of  oxvgen  is  proportional  to  its  pressure— a  result  probably  true  also  for  other  gases. 

Taking  the  maenetic  power  of  iron  as  the  standard,  and  calling  it  1,000,000,  we 
find  that,  for  eqitat  weightSy  the  magnetic  power  of  oxygen  is  877,  and  that  of  air  88. 
Oxygen,  weight  for  weight,  has  three  times  the  magnetic  power  of  ferrous  chloride, 
which  is  the  most  ma^etic  of  all  liquids.  Hence  a  cubic  metro  of  oxvgen  gas  would 
act  en  a  magnetic  needle  with  the  force  of  54  centigrammes  of  iron,  and  a  cubic  metre 
of  air  with  the  force  of  11  centigrammes  of  iron.  The  whole  atmosphero  is  consequently 
equal  in  magnetic  power  to  a  shell  of  iron  covering  the  whole  earth  to  the  thidmess  of 
O'l  millimetre.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  a  ma^etic  envelope,  in  a  state  of 
constant  agitation,  is  capable  of  disturbing  the  magnetic  needle ;  and  as  its  magnetic 
power  varies  with  its  temperaturo  (see  below),  the  heating  which  it  undergoes  at 
difierent  hours  of  the  day  may  contribute  to  produce  the  diurnal  variations  (p.  782). 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  Magnetism  and  IHamagnetism, — The  effect  of  heat  on 
the  magnetic  power  of  iron  and  steel  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  767).  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  iron  at  a  white  heat  becomes  totally  unsusceptible  of  magnetic 
influence.  Faraday  has,  however,  shown  that,  though  the  susceptibility  of  magnetic 
bodies  properlv  so  called  is  rapidlv  diminished  by  heat»  it  is  never  comjuetely 
destroyed,  but  is  still  peroeptible  at  the  highest  temperatures,  provided  that  dectro- 
magnets  of  great  power  aro  employed  to  develope  it  These  results  have  been  con- 
firmed by  Pliicker,  who  has  shown  that  the  specific  diamagnetism  and  magnetism  of 
solids  and  liquids  diminish,  for  the  most  part,  as  their  temperaturo  is  raised,  but  that 
thero  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Mercury,  for  example,  exhibits  no  change  of 
diamagnetic  power  at  300^ ;  neither  do  sulphur  and  stearin,  even  when  heated  above 
their  melting  points.  Brunner  has  shown  that  water  in  the  state  of  ice  and  of  vapour 
has  the  same  specific  magnetism  as  in  the  liquid  state. 

According  to  Matteucci  (Bibl.  Univ.  de  G^n&ve  [Arch,  des  Sc  xxiii.],  24),  the 
magnetism  of  iron  increases  up  to  a  certain  temperature,  then  decreases  rapidly.  The 
diamagnetic  power  of  bismuth  diminishes  between  0^  and  212^  C. — nearly  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  temperature,  and  vanishes  altogether  at  the  melting  point  Non- 
metallic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  scarcely  suffer  any 
diminution  of  diamagnetic  power  in  consequence  of  change  of  state. 

A  globule  of  iron  melted  in  a  lime-spoon  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  was  still 
attracted  by  the  magnet ;  but  to  exhibit  the  attraction,  a  very  larse  electro-magnet  was 
required,  charged  with  30  Ghrove's  cells.  Matteucci  estimates  me  magnetic  power  of 
melted  iron  at  only  0*000015  of  its  power  at  common  temperatures :  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  iron  at  a  white  heat  snould  have  been  found  insensible  to  the  attractive 
power  of  ordinarv  magnets.  Copper,  standard  gold,  zinc,  porcelain,  and  certain  kinds 
of  charcoal,  which  according  to  Matteucci  aro  magnetic  at  common  temperatures,  become 
diamagnetic  when  heated.  Platinum  romains  magnetic  in  the  state  of  ftision,  its  power 
appearing  scarcely  to  have  sufifered  any  diminution. 

Heat  appears  al«o  to  diminish  the  magnetic  power  of  gases :  thus  Farad^  found  that 
heated  air  is  repelled  by  the  magnet  when  surrounded  by  cold  air  (p.  77 1).  £.  Beoquerol, 
however,  concludes  from  his  experiments  on  oxygen,  that  heat  does  not  act  directly  in 
diminishing  the  magnetic  power  of  gases,  the  diminution  observed  being  solely  due  to 
change  of  density. 
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Influence  of  Oompreeaion  and  CryataUine  Structure  on  Magneiiem  and  Diama^tiem, 
—Faraday  obseryed  that  the  position  assumed  by  a  bar  of  bismuth  under  the  influence 
of  magnetic  forces,  is  affected  m  a  remarkable  manner  by  its  crystalline  structure ;  and 
that  when  a  cubic  crystal  of  the  metal  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet^  a  certain  line,  perpendicular  to  the  principal  cleayage-plane  of  the  crystal 
(called  by  Faraday  the  magne-cryetallio  axis),  tends  to  place  itself  axially  between  the 
poles,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  tangentially  to  the  magnetic  curre  passing  through 
the  point  where  the  crystal  is  situated.  Pliicker  also  remarked  that  a  plate  of  tour- 
maline cut  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  suspended  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet 
with  that  axis  horirontal,  places  itself  with  the  axis  in  the  equatorial  position,  although 
the  CTTstal  is  magnetic,  in  conseauence  of  the  iron  which  it  contains,  and  if  suspended 
with  the  axis  vertical,  is  attracted  by  either  pole  of  the  magnet  Hence  he  concluded 
that  the  axis  is  repelled  by  tiie  magnetic  poles,  and  that  the  repulsion  thus  exerted  is 
more  powerM  than  the  attraction  due  to  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  mass.  Gale- 
spar,  on  the  oontraiy,  which  is  diamagnetic,  places  itself  with  its  principal  crystal- 
lographic  axis  in  the  line  between  the  magnetic  poles :  similar  resolte  are  obtained 
with  neavy  spar  and  dioptase,  which  are  magnetic 

These  phenomena  have  been  reduced  to  a  general  law  bv  the  researches  ofTyndall 
and  Itnoblauch  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [8]  xxxv.  376;  xxxvii.  76),  who  have  shown  that 
when  the  particles  of  a  body  are  more  closely  packed  in  one  direction  than  in  others, 
this  direction — other  circumstances  being  the  same — is  the  one  on  which  the  forces 
acting  upon  the  body  are  exerted  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  consequently  this 
line  of  cUreetion  places  itself  axially  or  equatorially  between  the  poles  of  a  ma^et 
accordingas  the  body  is  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  Thus  a  cylinder  of  carbonate  of  iron 
made  into  a  paste  with  g^m,  places  itself  axially,  if  of  uniform  density  in  all  directions ; 
but  if  the  paste  be  strongly  pressed  between  boards  into  a  thin  cake,  a  bar  or  needle 
formed  out  of  it  will  pla^  itself  equatorially  between  the  poles,  even  if  ito  length  be 
ten  times  as  great  as  ito  breadth.  Oonversely,  a  bar  formed  of  a  paste  of  bismuth 
filings  and  gum,  which  places  itself  equatorially  if  of  uniform  density,  will  assume 
the  axial  position  if  the  paste  be  compressed  transversely  to  the  length  of  the  bar. 

The  effects  observed  in  crystals  of  bismuth  and  other  substances  are  of  the  same 
nature.  That  the  molecular  structure  of  crystals  is  not  the  same  in  all  directions,  is 
evident  from  their  optical  relations,  their  rates  of  expansion,  and  their  heat-conducting 
powers ;  and  the  direction  in  which  thev  place  themselves  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet 
is  determined  by  their  relative  densities  in  different  directions,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  artificial  structures  above  mentioned. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  a  crystal  that  ultimately  determines 
the  position  which  it  assumes  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet,  so  much  as  that  of  the 
planes  of  deavaee,  these  planes  taking  the  axial  direction  when  the  crystal  is  magnetic, 
and  the  equatorial  if  it  is  diamagnetic. 

Thus,  if  two  cubes  be  formed  of  the  same  dimensions,  one  from  a  crvstal  of  beiyl, 
the  other  from,  scapolite,  both  of  which  are  magnetic,  the  former  will  place  itself  with 
its  principal  axis  equatorially  between  the  magnetic  poles,  the  latter  axially,  because 
in  beryl  the  deavage-planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  whereas  in  scapolite  thev 
are  parallel  to  it  Conversely,  a  cube  of  nitre,  which  is  diamagnetic,  places  itself  with 
the  principal  axis  equatorial,  whereas  a  cube  of  topaz,  also  duunagnetic,  takes  up  the 
contrary  position ;  because  the  deavage-planes  of  nitre  are  parallel  and  those  of  topaa 
are  perpendicular,  to  the  prindpal  axis  of  the  crystal.  In  all  cases,  the  deavage-planes 
place  themselves  axially  or  equatorially,  acoording  as  the  czrstal  is  magnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic The  manner  in  which  this  result  is  produced  will  be  easily  understood  if 
we  remember  that  a  arstal  may  be  regarded  as  an  aggregate  of  very  thin  plates  laid 
parallel  to  each  other,  but  not  in  absolute  contact  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  imitate  the 
arrangement  artifldally.  Thus,  if  a  number  of  strips  of  emery-paper,  an  inch  long  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  be  gummed  together  one  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a 
rectangular  bar,  this  bar  will  place  itself  axially  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet  (the 
emery  being  magnetic) ;  in  fact,  it  represents  a  magnetic  crystal  having  its  cleavage 
planes  parallel  to  the  axis.  But  if  another  bar  be  formed,  also  an  inch  long,  of  square 
pieces  of  emeiy-paper,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  having  their  surfaces  transverse  to 
its  leu^h,  it  will  place  itself  equatorially,  because,  in  that  position,  the  layers  of 
magnetic  substance  will  take  up  the  axial  position.  If  the  paper  be  covered  with  a 
paste  of  bismuth  powder  instead  of  emery,  the  effecte  will  be  exactly  opposite. — 
Traiti  cPElectriciti,  par  A.  De  la  Rive  (i.  616—529). 

IMamagiietlo  Polarl^.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  diamagnetism,  the  question 
was  raised,  whether  diamagnetic  bodies  possess  opposite  poles  analogous  to  those  of 
magnetic  bodies.  Faraday,  from  his  earlier  experiments,  oonduded  that  such  was  not 
the  case,  but  that  every  part  of  a  diamagnetic  body  was  equally  repelled  by  either 
pole  of  a  magnet     On  the  other  hand,  Reich  (Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [3]  xxxvi  127)  found 
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Fig.  727. 


that  ■  TC17  dfliotojf  marpna&tA  \mS\  of  Iwnnlh,  thoo)^  npcDiid  by  eitlur  pcde  oT  ■ 
hone  iboe  magDet,  when  pnMDUil  to  tbem  •n»i>t«l;,  renuised  at  lat  vhcn  ■>•- 
pcodfld  at  iqnal  dwUsecs  ftom  ttip  tvo :  hcDce  ha  cddcIihIhI  thai  the  Knltuit  efiect 
of  the  two  nugDi4ie  pole*  u  doe,  not  lo  the  ■am,  but  In  the  diffn^ 
f  DOS  of  their  ■ction.  Jut  aa  iroald  be  the  moe  vith  the  ■ttractiTC 
action!  cieited  bj  the  two  polea  OD  a  ball  of  iron,  amd  that  the 
Unt  e&tA  of  the  raagnet  on  the  bismotli  u  to  derelope  in  it  a  eat^ 
taJD  polaritj,  wheaet  nmlta  the  npulnon.  The  qonlioii  wu  liks- 
wioB  examined  (7  Web^r  and  Poggendorft  Flockei,  H.  C.  OerttieA, 
and  Jlaltenixi,  but  without  decUiin  mnlta,  and  the  qoeMioD  aa  to 
the  eiiitrace  of  diBnia(!;Dettc  polahlj  remained  doabtfal  till  it  waa 
taken  op  \>j  T;ndall  (Phil  Trana^  18£5  and  lS56),whi).  bj  mcua 
of  an  appantna  tmfgfMfA  bj  Webrr,  has  eompletel;  eatahliahad  the 
eiiitenoe  of  piAarity  in  diama^etic  bodira. 

Thia  appaiatns,  Tepiceented  mfig.  727,  conaiataof  twoaqnlntli- 
cal  helion,  k  k,  i'i',  having  an  interna]  diaiseter  of  two  OeotilDetne, 
and  coiled  toand  copper  tubes,  which  piqeet  above  them  at  (,  f ; 
these  two  helieM  eonve;  the  same  deetrir  current,  bat  in  eootiarj 
dirrctiona.  The;  are  ^ed  to  a  stout  board  snspoided  "g*'"^  a 
wail,  and  within  them  are  aiupended  two  small  diamagnede  bars,  J,/, 
attached  to  an  endless  eord  pasncg  nrand  the  pnUeja  P,F.  An 
adadc  needle,  01,  represented  in  ptt^ection  at  N  8,  If  S*,  is  sus- 
pended on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  Uie  helices  A,  t,  bj  silk  cords 
■Itsehed  to  the  centre  of  a  torsion-circle,  r.  This  circle  is  capable 
of  toning  independently  o~  ~ 
bedded  in  «  coppei  cnas-  -' 
tabes  t,t.  The  magnets  1 

diminish  the  amplitndeoftheoaeillation  ... 
rod,  on  which  they  can  be  made  lo  apprcaeh  one  aooltKr  moreor  leas^ 
The  deflections  of  the  astatic  nnedle  are  observed  br  reflection  in  a 
mirror  in,  H,  and  measured  b;  the  r^ection  of  a  horinmtal  scale 
placed  at  a  dulaiics.  aa  in  Qams's  magnetometers.  On  tranamitdng 
a  voltaic  cnrrent  from  one  or  two  Orove'e  cells  throngfa  the  two 
coils  in  opposite  directiana,  the  bismnth  bar*  within  t^m  brcinne 
diamagnptisnl ;  and  bj  carefolly  rsisiiw  or  lowering  the  astatic  ban 
NS,  8'N',  a  position  ma7be  fomid  in  which  the  magnets  become  in- 
!l  different  to  the  action  of  the  earreut.  It  whilst  Uie  ivparatna  ia 
thus  arranged,  the  wheel  F  be  tomed  to  the  ri^t,  the  bumnth  ben 
will  be  brought  into  the  position  irpreaenlcd  in  the  flgare,  aod  the 
sstatie  needle  will  be  deflected.  This  cfibct  is  clearly  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  polarity  in  the  bismnth  ban :  fbr,  in  eonauDcnce  of 
the  opposite  direction  of  the  currents  on  the  two  helices,  the  lower 
le  bismuth  bur  will,  if  polar,  be  in  the  aame  condition  as  the  npper  end  of  the 
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lo  dpflect  both  msgnets  iu  the  same  direction  ;  on  turning  the  wheel  to  the  left,  aa 
as  to  bring  the  bismuth  ben  into  the  opposite  position,  the  needles  will  be  eqoally 
deflected  in  the  conlniy  direction. 

These  effects  are  most  marked  with  bodies  like  bismuth  and  antimony,  which  have 
the  greatest  diamsgnctie  energy ;  but  they  are  also  distinctly  shown,  even  in  uou-eoti- 
ductiag  bodies — such  as  heavy  glass,  phosphorus,  solphur,  solphide  of  carbon,  &c. 

If  the  deviation  ptodneed  by  solid  oismnth  be  represented  by  7S  divisions  of  the 
scale  employed,  the  fiillowing  table  will  repreeent  the  action,  found  by  Tyndall,  of  the 
other  bodies  enomeiated  in  it : 

Heavy  glass  ....  4 

Phosphorus  .        .        .        .  4 

XKstitled  water      .        .        .  4 

Cslcspar        .        ...  3 

Hit™ 1-7 

When  magnetie  substances,  such  as  iron  in  ban  or  in  filings,  tnlphate,  carbonate,  vt 
chloride  of  iron,  slate,  solntions  of  salts  of  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt,  are  substitated  fbr  the 
diamagnetic  bars,  the  astatic  needles  are  deflected  in  the  contraiy  direction  to  that  in 
which,  under  the  same  circometancee,  they  would  be  deflected  by  diamagnetic  bodies. 

Tliaarr  of  IMa  m  ■  y notlMii.  The  phenomena  of  diamngnetism  naturally  snggcst 
the  inquiry,  whether  the  lepulsion  exerted  by  a  magnetic  pule  on  diamagnetic  bodies 


„        powdered 
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Snlpbide  of  carbon 
White  marble 
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is  a  force  distinct  from  that  of  magnetism,  as  exerted  upon  iron  and  other  bodies  of  the 
magnetic  class ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  condi- 
tions of  matter  are  merely  relative,  so  that  all  bodies  are  magnetic  in  different  degrees, 
and  the  apparent  repulsion  of  a  diamagnetic  body,  such  as  bismuth,  is  merely  the  result 
of  its  being  attracted  by  the  magnet  less  than  the  particles  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
just  as  a  l^oon  recedes  from  the  earth,  because  its  veieht  is  less  than  that  of  an  equal 
Dulk  of  the  surrounding  air.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  same  body  may  appear  mag- 
netic or  diamagnetic,  according  to  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  Protosulphate 
of  iron  is  a  magnetic  substance,  and  water  is  diamagnetic :  hence  it  is  possible,  by 
Tarring  the  strength  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt^  to  make  it  either  magnetic, 
indifferent,  or  diamagnetic,  when  suspended  in  air.  Again,  a  tube  containing  a  solution 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  suspended  horizontally  within  ajar,  also  filled  with  a  solution 
of  the  same  salt>  and  placed  between  the  poles  of  two  powerful  electro-magnets,  will 
place  itself  axiaUy  or  equatoriaUy,  according  as  the  solution  contained  in  it  is  stronger 
or  weaker  than  that  in  the  jar.  In  the  same  manner,  then,  we  may  conceive  that 
bismuth  places  itself  equatorially  between  two  magnetic  poles,  because  it  is  less  mag- 
netic than  the  surrounding  air.  But  the  diamagnetism  of  bismuth  and  other  bodies 
of  the  same  class  shows  itself  in  a  vacuum  as  well  as  in  air :  hence,  if  diamagnetism 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  force,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ether  is  also 
magnetic,  and  occupies  in  the  magnetic  scale  the  place  intermediate  between  magnetic 
and  diamagnetic  bodies. 

That  a  body  suspended  in  a  medium  of  ereater  magnetic  susceptibility  than  itself, 
will  recede  from  a  magnetic  pole  in  its  nei^bourhood,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
fbrce  with  which  the  particles  of  the  medium  are  impelled  towards  the  magne^  is  so 
obvious  a  consequence  of  mechanical  laws,  that  we  can  scarcely  avoid  attributing  the 
movements  of  diamagnetic  bodies  to  the  cause  just  mentioned,  at  least,  when  the  body 
is  suspended  in  air  or  other  magnetic  gas.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  compressed  and  oystaUised  bodies  (p.  774) 
wiUi  this  view.  Tyndall  some  time  ago  (PhiL  Mag.  [4]  ix.  206)  ob^'eoted 
to  it»  that  the  intensity  of  diamagnetism  as  well  as  that  of  magnetism  is  in- 
creased by  compression ;  whereas,  if  the  repulsion  of  a  diamagnetic  bc^y  were  merely 
the  result  of  the  greater  attraction  exerted  upon  the  particles  of  the  surrounding 
medium,  it  ought  to  be  weakest  in  that  direction  in  which  the  body  is  most  com^Hresse^ 
inasmuch  as  the  compression  must  increase  the  total  amount  of  attraction  exerted  on 
the  particles  of  the  body  in  that  direction,  but  cannot  in  any  way  affect  that  which  is 
exerted  on  the  surrounding  medium.  Williamson  (Proo.  Itoy.  Soc.  viL  306)  has, 
however,  pointed  out  that,  in  considering  this  question,  it  is  necessary  also  to  take 
account  of  the  attraction  exerted  on  the  ma^etic  medium  (or  ether)  inteiposed  between 
the  particles  of  the  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  body.  When  a  cube  of  caK)onate  of  iron 
is  compressed,  the  ponderable  particles-  being  more  magnetic  than  the  medium  which 
they  displace,  the  force  with  which  the  body  is  attracted  is  increased  proportionally 
to  this  excess.  If  it  becomes  more  magnetic  by  compression,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  loss  of  magnetic  medium  from  its  interstices  is  more  than  supplied  by  the  mag- 
netic matter  which  takes  its  place.  Carbonate  of  calcium,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less 
magnetic  than  the  quantity  of  medium  which  its  particles  displace ;  and  when  these 
pamdes  are  brought  closer  together  by  pressure,  tne  mass  becomes  more  diamagnetic, 
because  a  certain  quantity  of  the  magnetic  medium  is  thus  replaced  by  the  less  mag- 
netic matter.  In  both  bodies,  so  long  as  they  retain  their  original  crystalline  forms, 
the  optic  axis  is  the  direction  in  which  the  function  of  the  ponderable  particles  predo- 
minates most  strongly  over  that  of  the  medium ;  so  that  in  the  iron-salt  it  is  the 
strongest^  and  in  the  calcium-salt  the  feeblest  magnetic  direction  of  the  crystal.  On 
the  other  hand.  Hirst  (Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  vii.  448)  suggebts  that,  in  estimating  the 
resultant  action  of  a  magnet  on  the  particles  of  a  bo^  and  the  magnetic  m^um 
enclosed  between  them,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  relative  intensities  of  the  action 
exerted  on  the  medium  in  different  directions :  and  he  endeavours  to  show,  by  a  process 
of  reasonins  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  paper  above  quoted,  that,  in  two  out  of 
three  possible  c^es,  viz.  (1),  when  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  on  the  interposed 
medium  is  equal  in  all  directions  with  regard  to  the  line  of  compression,  and  (2)  when 
it  is  greatest  in  that  direction,  the  repulsion  produced  on  a  body  whose  specific 
magnetic  susceptibility  is  less  than  that  of  the  medium,  will  be  a  minimum  in  that 
direction ;  and,  therefore,  that  in  these  two  cases,  the  objection  raised  by  Tyndall 
against  tiie  theory  of  diamagnetism  under  consideration  is  valid:  but  that,  thirdly, 
in  the  somewhat  improbable  case  in  which  the  action  of  the  magnet  on  the 
interposed  medium  is  greatest  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  strongest 
attraction  of  the  ponderable  particles,  the  latter  may  be  so  fiur  diminished,  Siat 
the  body  may  be  most  strongly  repelled  bv  a  magnetic  pole  in  the  direction  of 
greateft  compression.     If,  therefore,  this  third  case  be  also  taken  into  account,  Tyn« 
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diiU's  objection  to  the  theory  of  a  magnetic  medium  cannot  be  icgarded  as  perfectlj 
decisive. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  phenomena  exhibited  hj  oompreased  and  erjrBtalHaed  bodies 
do  not  qnite  decide  the  question  whether  diamagnetic  repulsion  is  mereN^a  differential 
phenomenon,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  spedfic  force.  'Aai  it  is  partly 
differential,  can,  as  already  observed,  scarcely  be  doubted ;  but,  on  the  other  hand/tha 
existence  of  diamagnetic  polarity  shows  decidedly  that  the  effect  is  not  whoDy  due  to 
this  cause :  for  if  it  were,  erezy  part  of  a  diamagnetic  body  would  be  repelled  by 
either  pole  of  a  magnet. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  seek  some  farther  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
diamagnetism ;  and  the  following  theory  has  been  proposedby  Weber  andb  e  La  Ri  re. 
We  must  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  tiiat  each  molecule  of  a  body  possesses  a  natural 
polarity,  by  virtue  of  which,  negative  eleetrieity  tends  to  accumulate  at  a  certain  pointy 
<?,  of  its  surface  {Jia.  728),  and  positive  electricity  at  the  opposite  point,  *.  If  this 
molecule  is  isolated  and  a  good  conductor,  the  two  electricities  will  recombine  along 
its  Bnrfac&j  fonning  currents  contrary  to  those  whi^  are  continually  being  produced  in  its 

Fiff,  729. 
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interior  to  re-establish  the  polar  tension ;  and  the  actions  which  these  currents  would  tend 
to  produce  on  any  external  point,  destroy  one  another^  If  now  the  molecule  be  sup- 
posed to  make  one  of  a  group,  all  the  atoms  of  this  grou^  will  act  upon  each  other  so 
as  to  bring  their  contrary  poles  towards  one  another,  as  in  fy,  729,  and  the  opposite 
elfKstricities,  instead  of  recombining  on  the  surface  of  each  molecule,  will  form  inter- 
molecular  discharges,  and,  consequently,  a  current  in  the  direction  of  the  external  arrowa 
These  currents,  existing  in  all  the  molecular  groups,  are  in  t&ct  those  which  are 
assumed  to  exist  in  Ampere's  theory  (p.  769) :  in  unmagnetised  iron,  they  run  in  all 
directions,  and  the  effect  of  magnetisation  is  to  reduce  them  to  parallelism.  Now, 
these  currents  cannot  pass  between  the  molecules  composing  the  group  unless  tiiese 
molecules  are  sufficiently  close  together ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  found  that  magnetic 
bodies  are,  generally  speaking,  those  whose  atoms  are  most  closely  packed ;  in  other 
words,  those  which  have  the  smallest  atomic  volumes  (p.  778).  Moreover,  heat,  which 
increases  the  distance  between  the  atoms,  diminishes  the  magnetic  power  of  a  body,  and 
may  even  destroy  it  altogether.  Diamagnetic  bodies,  on  the  contraiy,  having,  generally 
speaking,  a  large  atomic  volume, — that  is  to  say,  their  atoms  being  very  wide  apart^ — 
these  atoms  cannot  discharge  their  opposite  electricities  one  to  another,  but  are  in  the 
state  of  the  isolated  atom  (fy.  728).  If,  however,  these  independentiy  polarised  atoms 
are  brought  near  an  electric  current,  or  the  system  of  currents  constituting  a  magnet,  the 
atoms  are  brought,  by  the  polarised  molecules  of  the  current^  into  such  a  position  that  the 
contrary  poles  of  the  two  systems  are  brought  &ce  to  face,  as  in  the  formation  of  induced 
currents  (Jiff.  447,  vol.  ii.  p.  454).  Consequenti^,  these  atoms  will  place  themselTes,  in 
their  own  group,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  fy,  729 ;  and  if  the  action  is  suffi- 
ciently powerfiil,  the  polarity  of  the  atoms  of  the  molecular  group  will  be  increased  by 
their  mutual  influence,  to  such  an  extent,  that  discharges  wiU  take  place  between  them, 
producing  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  magnet,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  body  will  be  repelled  from  the  magnet.  According  to  this  theory,  then,  the 
chief  difference  between  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies  consists  in  this — that  in  the 
former  the  currents  pre-exist  round  the  molecular  groups,  and  merely  require  to  be 
brought  to  parallelism  by  magnetisation ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  they  are  brought  into 
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aodfltence  only  under  the  influence  of  powerfol  currents,  capable  of  bringing  the  atoms 
into  the  necessary  arrangement. 

There  are,  however,  considerable  difficulties  in  the  reception  of  this  theory.  In  the 
first  place,  the  diamagnetic  powers  of  bodies  are  by  no  means  proportional  to  their 
atomic  volumes.  Potassium  and  sodium,  which  have  much  greater  atomic  volumes 
than  bismuth,  are  sliffhtly  magnetic ;  whereas  zinc  and  copper,  whose  atomic  volumes  are 
very  small,  are  idightly  mamagnetic  With  regard  to  these  two  latter  metals,  Be  la  Bive 
observes  that  they  are  very  good  oondactors,  and,  therefore,  that  the  recomposition  of 
the  opposite  electricities  may  take  place  along  the  surface  of  each,  in  s^it»  of  their 
close  proximity:  and  in  support  of  this  explanation  he  remarks,  that  on  combining  copoer 
with  chlorine  and  oxygen,  which  diminish  its  conductivity,  it  becomes^  magnetic.  But 
this  mode  of  explanation  will  not  account  for  the  magnetism  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
which  are  intermediate  in  conductivity  between  iron  and  copper.  Moreover,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how,  according  to  this  theory,  the  diamagnetism  of  a  body  should  be 
increased  by  compression.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  still  very  £u 
from  a  sati^actory  theory  of  diamagneUsm. 

MAOnTZBlCf  TVUUB8TBIA&.  The  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  has  been 
spoken  of  in  a  general  way  in  the  preceding  article :  we  shall  here  examine  it  more 
particularly.  A  magnetic  needle  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity^  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  move  freely  in  all  directions,  and  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  other 
magnets  and  masses  of  iron,  places  itself:  1.  At  a  partieular  angle  with  the  geo- 
graphical meridian  of  the  place :  this  is  cAlled  the  declination. — 2.  At  a  particular 
angle  to  the  horizon,  called  the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  needle. 

1.  Declination — also  called  the  Variation  of  the  Compass. — ^The  an^le  which  the 
magnetic  needle  makes  with  the  north  and  south  line,  or  with  the  geographical  meridian, 
is  most  conveniently  observed  with  a  needle  whose  movements  are  restricted  to  a 
horizontal  plane ;  as  by  supporting  it  on  a  steel  point  by  an  a^te  cap  (/£^.  718),  or  on  a 
stirrup  of  paper  or  copper  suspended  by  a  thread  of  unspun  silk.  When  a  needle  thus 
suspended  is  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  its  direction  is  continually 
changing.  In  certain  parts  of  the  world,  it  points  exactly  north  and  south ;  in  all  others, 
its  position  of  equilibrium  is  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  geographical  meridian  of  the 
place.  A  vertical  ^lane  passing  through  its  position  of  equilibrium  is  called  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  declination  varies  in  dij^ection  and  in  amount  both  with  place  and  with  time. 
It  is  always  spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  north  pole  of  the  needle. 
ThuB,  when  we  say  ^t  the  declination  at  I^ndon  is  at  present  to  the  west^  we  mean 
that  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  points  west  of  the  geographical  north. 

The  points  of  the  earth's  surface  at  which  the  needle  pomts  due  north  and  south  are 
situated  on  certain  lines,  called  lines  of  no  declination.  One  of  these  lines,  whose 
direction  does  not  deviate  much  from  that  of  a  ^at  circle  of  the  globe,  may  be  traced 
from  a  certain  point  nortii-west  of  Hudson's  ISay,  across  Canada,  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  cutting  the  extreme  east  point  of  South  America,  near  Gape  St.  Boche,  whence 
it  passes  across  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  meets  the  meridian  of  London  near  the 
60th  degree  of  south  latitude.  Another  line  of  no  declination  passes  across  the 
Southern  Ocean  at  about  120^  east  longitude,  traverses  the  west  of  Australia  in  a 
nearlv  northerlv  direction,  then  passes  westwards,  forming  a  large  loop  enclosing  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  two  peninsulas  of  India,  whence  it  passes 
northwards  along  the  west  of  Japan,  and  enters  Siberia,  where  it  has  not  been  further 
traced.  Another  branch,  which  is  perhaps  a  continuation  of  that  which  traverses  the 
Indian  Ocean,  passes  northwards  across  the  White  Sea.  There  are,  therefore,  two 
systems  of  lines  of  no  declination,  which  probably  join  one  another  in  the  polar 
regions^  so  as  to  form  a  sinele  curve  passing  round  the  globe. 

Between  the  American  line  on  the  west  and  the  Asiatic  lines  on  the  east— that  is  to 
say,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Old  World — the  declination 
is  to  the  west ;  over  the  rest  of  the  earth's  surface  it  is  to  the  east ;  and  it  diminishes 
on  both  sides  as  we  approach  these  lines.  In  London,  at  the  present  time  (1864),  the 
declination  is  20°  46' W. 

Inclination  or  Dip. — Suppose  a  bar  of  unmagnetised  steel  to  be  suspended  at  its 
centre  of  ffravit^  by  a  thread  of  unspun  silk :  it  will  come  to  rest  in  the  horizontal 

Eosition.  Bat  if  it  ba  magnetised,  it  will  not  only  place  itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian, 
ut  will  take  up  an  inclined  position,  the  north  pole  in  these  latitudes  pointing  down- 
wards. The  amount  of  the  mdination  or  dip  of  the  needle  is  best  observed  by  means 
of  a  long  needle  supported  by  ite  centre  of  gravity  on  a  horizontal  axis  (fiff.  730),  so 
that  ite  movemente  are  confined  to  a  verticsd  plane.  A  dipping-needle  thus  mounted 
is  represented  in  fig.  730.  The  horizontal  circle  serves  to  place  the  plane  of  the 
needle's  motion  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  vertical  cix^e  to  measure  the  dipw 
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At  Uie  Dredli-  BlmyB  tends  to  place  itwlf  in  the  magDetic  maridun,  it  is  dMT  tbat 
if  tlie  vertic&l  plane  to  irhich  its  movements  ore  confined  is  jiiced  at  ri^t  an^lee  to 
tlie  maenetic  meiidiu),  the  needle  will  staod  Terticallj, 
Fig.  730.  this  being  the  onlj  ponliim  in  nlueh  it  can  place  itself 

in  the  magnetic  meridian.  If  this  position  be  det«nniDed 
Mnd  niark«l  on  the  horisont^l  dide.  the  mtieal  drde 
may  be  placed  in  the  msgnetic  meridian  b;  mOTing  it 
ronnd  90°  therefrom.  "Hie  angle  of  inclination  may 
then  be  dirertly  observM. 

The  dip,  like  the  declination,  ia  of  different  amount  in 
differeat  localities.  There  are  two  points,  one  in  nwh 
hemisphere,  at  vhich  the  dif^ing-needle  stands  exactly 
Tertiod;  these  are  called  the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earlh  ;  and  abont  midwn;  hetirpea  them  is  a  line  called 
the  magnetic  eqnator,  or  tine  of  no  dip.  at  which 
it  stands  horiiontaUy.  The  msfnetic  pgnator  is  a  some- 
what sinnons  line,  not  differing  much  &om  a  gnnt 
circle  inclined  to  the  eeogruphical  equstor  at  an  aDEla 
of  12°,  and  cutting  it  in  two  points  near  the  longitnata 
10°  E.  and  170°  w!,  reckoned  &um  the  meridian  of  Paris. 
At  all  paints  between  this  line  and  the  north  magnrtie 
pole,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  is  directed  downirar<l9, 
the  cgnlmrj  being  the  case  in  the  other  magnetie  hemi- 
sphere. The  dip  goes  on  increasing  from  the  msgnetio 
:  in  London  at  the  present  time  it  is  SS°  IS',  reckoning 

On  campsring  the  positions  assumed  by  the  needle  at  diffbrent  parts  of  the  earth's 

snrfkce,  it  is  easily  se^n  that  they  may  be  accounted  fiir  by  T^arding  the  earth  as  a  great 
magnet,  having  its  poles  at  the  points  where  the  dipping  needle  stands  vertically,  and 
its  median  line  coinciding  with  the  magnetic  equator.  The  northern  terreitrisl 
magnetic  pole,  which  coTTcspouds  with  the  eonth  pole  of  an  ordinary  magnet,  is  sitoal^ 
on  the  mntincnt  of  Notth  America,  to  the  north-west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and,  acmrdinK 
to  the  observations  of  Capt.  J.  C,  Rose,  made  in  1830,  In  latitude  70°  S'  17"  N,  and 
longitude  96°*3'W.  from  Greenwich  {Arago's  Mtttorological  Estayt,  irantlaiod  6g 
SabiHt,  p.  3S6).  The  position  of  the  southern  magnetic  pole  has  been  approximately 
.,_.;,  i_.u_  _. : ,  ....  .._.    -  --^--or,inTalitr' "  --^'--^-' •* 


filed  by  the  obserrations  of  the  same  navigator,  in  latitude  73°  S.  sndlopgilode  130  E. 

""-    'he  of  no  declination  passes  through  these  two  point*,  and  the  lines  of  e<j""  '  ^""'" 

converge  towards  them.  From  observations  made  at  different  points  ii 


The  line  of  no  declination  passes  through  these  two  point*,  and  the  lines  of  equal  dcdi 
nation  converge  towards  them.  From  observations  made  at  different  points  in  Engl  ~ 
and  the  south  of  Scotland,  between  March  ISGa,  and  October  1860,  Sabine  dedi 


68°  69'-2  as  the  dip  at  the  mean  epoch,  let  January,  1860,  at  a  point  whose  latitude 
and  longitude  were  the  means  of  those  of  the  stations  included  in  the  survey,  namely 
latitude  52°20',  longitude  1°  iVW.  bom  Qreenwicb.  The  minimum  dip  was  obsBrved 
at  8L  Leonard's  (latiluda  60°  fll',  longitude  0°  33'  E,),  where  it  was  67°44'-5;  and 
the  maximum  71°  29' S,  at  Jordan  Hill,  near  Qlasgnw  (latitude  SS°  SS',  loi^tndD 
4°  19'  W.),  the  direction  of  the  Uoclinal  Una,  or  lines  of  equal  dip,  being  ftom 
N,  71°  22'  R  to  8.  71°  22'  W.  (Rep,  Brit.  Asroe,,  1801,  p.  260). 

That  the  earth  really  acts  like  a  magnet,  is  further  shown  by  the  maKnetisalion  ot 
■Daaaes  of  iron  placed  in  or  near  the  line  of  the  dip.  In  our  latitade,  vmere  the  line 
of  dip  does  not  diS^  greatly  ftom  the  vertical,  bars  of  iron  standing  constantly  in  the 
vertiral  directions,  such  as  railings,  lightning-conductors,  &c.,  become  magnetised 
with  their  north  poles  downwards,  just  as  they  would  be  if  placed  above  the  lontll 
pole  of  a  steel  magnet 

The  magnetisation  of  the  masses  of  iKn  in  a  ship  by  the  earth's  action,  causes  a 
considerable  deviation  of  the  compass-needle  from  its  normal  position ;  and  as  the 
direction  of  the  magnetisation  thus  induced  is  constantly  changing  as  the  ahipchangea 
its  latitude,  it  is  evident  that  serious  irregularities  in  the  indicaliouB  of  the  compua 
mny  thence  result:  in  short,  there  are  several  instances  of  shipwreck  on  record  which 
have  been  dearly  traced  to  Ibis  cause.  This  soaree  of  irregularity  may,  however,  be 
corrected  by  fixing  a  disc  of  iron,  called  a  oampoisalor,  in  such  a  position  with  regard  to 
the  compass,  that  its  action  shall  bo  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  whole  mass  of 
iron  in  the  ship  :  the  needle  will  then  be  free  to  take  up  its  normal  position  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  It  is,  however,  found  better  in  practice  to  place 
the  compensator  in  such  a  position  that  it  shall  produce  an  action  equal  to  that  of 
the  iron  in  the  ship,  and  in  the  sonu  direction,  so  that,  when  placed  in  position,  it  will 
donUe  the  deviation  produced  by  the  iron  in  the  ship :  the  amount  of  this  deviation 
will  thna  be  ascertained,  and  may  be  allowed  for.  This  great  serriM  to  navigation  ia 
the  invention  of  Itfr.  Barlow,  of  Woolwich. 
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The  magnetie  power  of  the  native  black  oxide  of  iron  is,  doubtless,  also  due  to  the 
inductive  action  of  the  earth,  and  the  very  different  powers  exhibited  by  different 
specimens  of  the  ore  may,  in  part  at  leasts  be  attributed  to  the  different  position  of 
the  veins  with  regard  to  the  line  of  the  magnetic  dip. 

3.  Intensity  of  the  Earth*8  Magnetic  force. —  The  magnetie  force  of  the 
earthy  like  that  of  an  ordinary  magnet,  is  of  different  intensity  in  different  parts.  The 
rdative  intensities  at  different  places  are  measured  by  counting  the  number  of  oscilla- 
tions made  in  a  given  lime  by  a  magnetic  needle :  for  these  vibrations  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  those  of  a  pendulum,  being  isochronous  when  small,  and  the  squares 
of  the  numbers  of  oscillations  in  a  given  time  being  proportional  to  the  force  which 
tends  to  bring  the  needle  back  to  its  position  of  equihbrium. 

The  observations  may  be  made  either  with  the  dipping  or  the  horizontal  needle. 
When  a  dipping-needle  is  disturbed  from  its  normal  position  of  equilibrixmi,  it  is 
urged  back  to  tl^t  position  by  the  whole  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism :  so  that,  if  the 
intensities  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  forces  at  any  two  places  are  devoted  by  F,  i^,  and 
the  corresponding  number  of  oscillations  made  in  a  given  time  by  n,  n\  we  have,  for  the 
reUtion  between  the  two  forces, 


F:  F' 


n' 


The  horizontal  needle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  urged  back  to  its  normal  position  by  only 
a  portion  of  the  terrestrial  force,  which  becomes  less  as  the  magnetic  latitude  is  greater. 
For  the  total  force  F  acting  on  the  needle  in  the  line  of  the  dip,  may  be  resolved 
into  two  others,  one  vertical,  which  is  destroyed  by  the  suspension,  the  other,  /,  horizon- 
tal, which  is  that  which  is  effective  in  moving  the  needle ;  and  if  t  be  the  dip  at  the 
place  of  observation,  this  horizontal  force  /  is  equal  to  jF"  cos  t.  Hence,  for  any  two 
places  at  which  the  total  intensities  are  jP,  F^'  the  angles  of  dip  f^  f ,  and  tiie  numbers 
of  oscillations  n^  n\  we  have  the  relation. 


Therefore, 


^ / 

F 


Fcoai 


^cosi". 
n*cos  i" 
n^  COS  » . 


At  the  magnetic  equator,  t  «  o,  cos  t  «>  1,  and  therefore/  a  F;  at  the  magnetic 
poles,  t  a  90^,  and  therefore  /—O:  in  fact,  at  these  points,  the  horizontal  needle 
takes  up  all  positions  indifferently ;  and  near  the  poles,  the  force  which  directs  it  is  very 
small,  so  that  its  indications  cannot  be  depended  upon.  But,  excepting  in  these  high 
magnetic  latitudes,  the  results  obtained  with  the  horizontal  neecUe  are  more  trust- 
worthy than  those  obtained  with  the  dipping-needle,  on  account  of  errors  affecting  the 
latter,  fh)m  want  of  perfect  horizontality  in  the  axis,  the  friction  on  the  supports, 
&c. ;  whereas  the  horizontal  needle  is  easily  suspended  by  a  thread  of  unspun  silk, 
which  gives  it  almost  perfect  freedom  of  motion.  [For  fiill  details  on  the  construc- 
tion of  instruments  for  observations  on  terrestrial  magnetism,  see  Becquerel, 
TraiU  de  r£ZectricitS  et  du  MagnHiame,  Paris,  1840,  tome  vii.  The  atlas  to  that  work 
contains  large  diagrams  of  these  instruments,  and  maps  representing  the  directions 
of  the  magnetic  meridians  and  parallels  on  the  surface  of  the  (plobe.  Sm  also  D  agu  i  n, 
Traiti  de  Physique^  tome  iiL  pp.  27,  55.1 

The  ma^etie  intensity  increases  witn  the  latitude.  Humboldt  found  a  jpoint  of 
minimum  intensity  on  the  magnetie  equator  in  Northern  Peru.  This  value  is  gene- 
rally taken  as  the  unit  to  which  the  magnetic  intensities  at  other  parts  of  the  globe  are 
referred,  as  in  the  following  table. 


Locality. 

Date. 

LaUtude. 

Magnetic 
tntangity. 

Locality. 

Date. 

Latitude. 

Magnetic 
Intenklty. 

St  Anthony    . 

1802 

OOQ' 

1087 

Brussels  . 

1829 

50O52'N 

1-374 

Carthagena 

1801 

10  25N 

1-294 

Berlin     . 

1829 

52  51 

1-366 

New  York       . 

1822 

40  43 

1-803? 

Christiania 

1820 

59  55 

1-419 

Naples    . 

1805 

40  50 

1-274 

Petersburg 

1828 

59  66 

1-410 

Lyons     . 

1805 

45  46 

1*333 

Baf&n's  Bay    . 

1818 

62  43 

1-590 

Paris      . 

1800 

48  52 

1-848 

Spitsbergen     . 

1823 

79  40 

1-667 

Referred 

Aeoordini 

magnetic  pole,  according .^ ^  „  „^_. ^  ^^. 

observed  by  A.  Erman,  is  at  19°  59'  S.  and  10-2'  E.  (from  Paris). 

In  later  observations  made  bv  British  observers,  an  absolute  unit  of  intensity  has 
been  adopted,  corresponding  with  a  second  of  time,  a  foot  of  space,  and  a  grain  of  mass. 
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The  magnetic  intensity  on  this  scale  at  London  is  at  present  10*29 ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  a  force  capable  of  generating  in  one  second,  in  a  mass  of  one  grain,  a  velocity  of  10*29 
feet  per  second.  Tha  total  force,  expressed  in  absolute  units,  has  been  observed  to  vary 
at  different  parts  ef  the  earth's  suifiace  from  about  6*4  to  15*8.  (Sabine,  Admiralty 
Manual  of  Bden^fic  Inquiry  \  ed.  1859,  p.  89.) 

The  mean  amount  of  the  total  force  in  £ngland,  deduced  by  Sabine  firom  the  magnetic 
survey  already  referred  to  (p.  780),  for  iBt  January  1860,  is  10*332,  the  minimum, 
10*225,  having  been  observed  at  St  Leonard's^  and  the  maximum,  10*626,  at  Fern  Tower 
(lat  56''  22;  long.  Z^  60'  W.).  The  direction  of  the  isodynarmo  lines,  or  lines  of 
equal  intensity,  in  England,  at  the  above  date,  was  fix)m  N,  67°  35'*7  E.  to  S.  67°  35'-7  W. 

The  isodynamic  lines  differ  considerably  from  the  isoclinal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal 
dip,  but  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  isothermal  lines;  whence  it  appears 
probable  that  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  earth  (like  that  of  an  ordinary  magnet) 
IS  afibcted  by  heat  (For  a  chart  of  these  lines,  see  Becquerel,  toe.  cit.)  According  to 
Gauss,  there  are  in  each  hemisphere  two  points  of  maximum  magnetic  intensity  coin- 
ciding with  the  points  of  greatest  cold,  but  not  with  the  magnetic  poles  determined  by 
the  dip  and  dedination  of  the  needle. 

VariaHons  of  the  Magnetic  Etements. 

The  declination,  dip,  and  intensity  at  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface  are  subject  to 
continual  variations,  both  regular  and  irregular;  and  the  regular  variations  are  of 
two  kinds:  secular  variations,  of  considerable  amount,  and  extending  over  long 
periods  of  time;  and  periodic  variations,  of  small  amount,  and  running  through  their 
phases  at  short  intervals. 

Variations  of  the  Declination.— I,  Secidar.  The  earliest  exact  observations  of  the 
magnetic  declination  were  made  at  London  in  1676,  and  at  Paris  in  1580.  At  London, 
in  1676,  it  was  11°  16'  to  the  east;  from  that  time  it  diminished  tiU  1667-1662,  when 
it  was  nothing,  the  needle  then  pointing  due  north  and  south;  it  then  became  westerly, 
attaining  its  maximum  of  24<'  36'  in  1800.  In  1831  it  had  diminished  to  24°  0',  and 
it  is  now  (in  1864)  20°  45'  W.  At  Paris  it  was  11°  30'E.  in  1580, 0  in  1663,  attained  its 
maximum  of  22°  34'  W.  in  1814,  and  had  diminished  to  20°  25'  W.  in  1851.  At  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  dedination  in  1605  was  0°  30'  R,  became  nothing  between 
1605  and  1609,  then  westerly,  attaining  its  maximum  of  25°  40'  W.  about  1791.  In 
all  cases  the  declination  given  for  each  year  is  the  mean  of  those  obtained  for  each  day 
and  for  each  month,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  diurnal  and  annual  variations. 

2.  Anntud. — ^The  declination  of  the  needle  is  subject  to  small  annual  variations, 
which  were  discovered  byCassiniin  1780.  At  Paris  and  London,  it  is  greatest  about 
the  vernal  equinox,  diminishes  from  that  time  to  the  summer  solstice,  and  increases 
again  during  the  nine  following  months.  The  annual  variation  does  not  exceed  from 
15'  to  18'.  It  is  also  different  m  amount  at  different  epochs.  At  London,  from  1818 
to  1820,  it  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing;  at  which  time,  also,  the  secular  variation 
was  extremely  slow,  being  near  its  maximum. 

S.  Diurnal. — The  diui*nal  variations  of  the  declination  were  discovered  by  Graham 
in  1722.  In  Europe,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  begins  to  move  westward  at  sunrise^ 
and  continues  moving  in  the  same  direction  till  an  hour  or  two  after  noon ;  after  which 
it  returns  and  regains  its  original  position  at  about  10  p.h.,  at  which  it  remains  all 
night  It  appears,  then,  that  the  westerly  declination  is  greatest  during  the  warmest 
part  of  the  day.  The  amplitude  of  these  movements  is  very  small,  and  differs  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year,  being  sometimes  from  20'  to  25',  at  other  times  not  exceeding 
5'  or  6'.  It  also  becomes  less  as  we  approach  the  magnetic  equator :  thus,  in  the  island 
of  Bawak  it  never  exceeds  3'  or  4'. 

The  periodic  variations  of  the  declination  are  the  result  of  the  superposition 
of  two  mstinct  variations,— one  depending  on  the  horary  position  of  the  sun,  the  other 
on  his  distance  from  the  equator,  the  latter  constituting  tne  annual  variation. 

Variaiions  of  the  Dip. — The  secular  variations  of  the  magnetic  dip  are  of  smaller 
amount  than  those  of  the  declination.  At  Paris,  in  1671,  when  the  dip  was  fint 
observed,  it  was  73°  0',  and  has  since  been  continually  diminishing ;  in  1861  it  was 
66°  36'.  In  London  also  the  dip  has  continually  diminished  since  1720  by -about  2''6 
per  annum.  In  August,  1821,  it  was  70°  2'*81 ;  in  May,  1838,  it  was  69°  17'-30;  in 
August  and  September,  1854,  it  was  68°  31''13;  it  is  now  68°  16'. 

The  dip  likewise  exhibits  annual  and  diurnal  variations,  being,  acccndingtoHansteen, 
about  15'  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  4'  or  5'  greater  before  noon  than  after. 

Variations  of  the  Intensity. — ^It  is  not  yet  distinctly  ascertained  whether  the 
magnetic  intensity  of  the  earth  exhibits  secular  variations :  indeed,  the  settlement  of 
the  question  is  attended  with  veryr  great  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  that  the 
needles  used  should  preserve  their  magnetic  power  unaltered  throughout  the  whole 
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course  of  the  observations — a  condition  scarcely  possible  to  fulfil  for  any  g^eat  length 
of  time.  Ganss  has  found,  indeed,  by  a  peculiar  method  of  observation  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  force  of  tiie  needles  nsed,  that  the  magnetic  intensity  at  Gottingen  has 
not  varied  sensibly  during  several  years ;  but  the  time  over  which  these  observations 
have  extended  is  as  yet  too  short  to  warrant  any  general  conclusion  on  the  sulrj  ect.  It  is, 
however,  scarcely  possible  that  the  declination  and  dip  should  change  at  any  place 
without  some  corresponding  variation  in  the  intensity.  By  absolute  measurements 
made  monthly  at  Kew  since  April,  1857,  it  appears  that  the  total  force  had  increased 
at  that  place,  up  to  March  1862,  at  the  average  rate  of  0*00125  annually. 

Periodic  yariations  of  intensity  are  more  easily  observed.  In  studying  these,  it  is 
usual  to  observe  separately  the  variations  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of 
the  magnetic  force.  The  horizontal  component  exhibits  an  hourly  variation,  which  is 
the  resultant  of  two  elementary  variations— one  diurnal,  the  other  semi-diurnal.  The 
amplitude  of  the  semi-diurnal  variation  increases  with  the  latitude,  and  is  nothing  at 
the  equator.  The  phases  through  which  it  passes  depend  on  the  angular  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  magnetic  meridian.  In  mean  latitudes,  the  curve  which  represents 
the  variation  of  the  horizontal  component  is  similar  to  that  of  the  diurnal  variation  of 
the  declination,  but  six  hours  behind  it  The  semi-diurnal  period  is  scarcely  perceptible 
at  St  Helena,  but  increases  in  distinctness  at  higher  latitudeji. 

The  variations  of  the  vertical  component  of  the  intensity  follow  the  same  periods  as 
those  of  the  horizontal  components. 

Irregular  Variations  or  Perturbations  of  the  Magnetio  Elements. — The  magnetic 
needle,  especially  the  declination-needle,  frequently  experiences  accidental  deviations, 
which  deflect  it  more  or  less  from  its  normal  position  for  various  intervals  of  time, 
sometimes  for  several  hours.  Some  of  these  disturbances  may  be  traced  to  known 
causes, — ^namely,  the  aurora  borealis,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions.  But  few 
observations  have  been  made  on  the  perturbations  arising  from  the  two  latter  causes, 
which,  moreover,  produce  sensible  effects  at  small  distances  only.  The  deviations 
arising  from  these  irregular  disturbances  rarely  exceed  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  and  the 
needle  returns  to  its  primitive  position  as  soon  as  the  disturbing  cause  has  ceased  to  act 

The  coincidence  of  the  aurora  borealis  with  certain  perturbations  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  discovered  in  1710  by  Celsius  and  Hiorter.  During  the  occurrence  of 
an  aurora,  the  dedination-needle  is  seen  to  deviate  from  its  nomm  position,  even  in 
localities  where  the  meteor  itself  is  not  visible ;  so  that  the  inspection  of  the  needle  often 
serves  to  announce  the  presence  of  an  aurora^  no  trace  of  which  can  be  directly  seen. 
In  our  latitude,  the  deviation  does  not  exceed  20';  but  it  is  greater  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
where,  indeed,  the  phenomenon  has  been  principally  studied.  The  culminating  point  of 
the  auroral  arch  is  always  situated  in  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  place,  and  the 
centre  of  the  crown  to  which  the  streams  of  light  converge  is  situated  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  line  of  the  dip.  So  long  as  the  auroral  arch  is  stationary,  the  needle 
remains  nearly  at  rest ;  but  as  soon  as  the  arch  beKins  to  throw  out  streamers,  the  needle 
oedllates,  sometimes  through  several  degrees.  ^Hie  effects  are  more  decided  in  propor- 
tion to  tJlie  brightness  of  the  aurora.  The  dip  and  the  intensity  are  likewise  affected 
by  the  aurora  as  well  as  the  declination. 

The  establishment  of  maenetic  observatories,  in  which  the  motions  of  the  needle  are 
observed  continuously,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  perturbations  which  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  any  of  the  preceding  causes.  Oi^jS  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  brought  to 
lights  by  observing  the  movements  of  the  powerful  magnets  with  which  these  establish- 
ments are  furnished,  is  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  constant  fluc- 
tuation, like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Hence,  in  studying  the  diurnal,  annual,  and  secular 
variations  of  the  declination,  &&,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  mean  of  a  large  number 
of  observations,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  irregular  disturbances  and  bring  out  the 
general  laws. 

Another  very  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the  simultaneous  occorrenoe  of  magnetic 
perturbations  in  very  distant  countries.  Thus,  Sabine  mentions  a  magnetic  disturbance 
which  was  felt  simidtaneousl^  at  Toronto,  the  Cape,  Prague,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
TUs  coincidence  of  magnetic  perturbations  is  so  exact,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to 
make  use  of  them  in  determining  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation.  Humboldt 
and  Oltmann,  in  1806,  observed  some  remarkable  perturbations  recurrine  at  the  same 
hours  for  several  successive  nights.  These  simultaneous  perturbances  have  received 
the  name  of  magnetic  storms. 

There  are  also  local  perturbations  extending  to  small  distances  only.  Humboldt 
mentions  one  which  was  observed  in  the  Saxon  mines,  but  was  imperceptible  at  Berlin. 
Magnetic  storms  observed  simultaneously  from  Sicily  to  Upsala,  were  imperceptible 
between  TJpsala  and  Altona. 

BKAanrO^IUBOTKIOXTT.  The  development  of  electricity  by  magnetio 
action.    (See  Elictbioitt,  iL  451.) 
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IKAairBTOmTBB.  This  name  is  specially  applied  to  certain  iustrixmenta 
devised  by  Gauss  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force.  (See 
Becquerel,  IVaiU  de  FEkotriciU  et  du  MagneUame^  tome  vii.,  and  Daguin,  Trcite 
de  Piysi^ue,  iii.  78.) 

WHAQMTOWL  Davy's  name  for  Magnesium :  it  is  also  adopted  by  Ghnelin  in  hia 
ffandlmch. 

WKA.QWO'nvmXVm,  A  compound  of  ferric  oxide  and  magnesia,  2Mg*0.3Fe<O* 
or  3Mg'0.4Fe^O^  occurring  in  octanedral  crystals  among  the  products  of  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  1855.  Specific  gravity  about  4*6.  (Bammelsberg,  Fogg.  Ann.  cviL 
467 ;  Jahresber.  1869,  p.  776.) 

COOAVT.    See  Ur^s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  fe,  iii.  16. 

Zea  Ufais, — The  composition  of  the  craiu  of  this  plant  and  of  its  ash  is 
given  in  the  article  Cereaxs  (i.  826, 827).  See  also  Zmx.  On  the  germination  of  maize, 
see  V.  Plant  a  (Jahresber.  1860,  p.  523).  On  the  growth  of  maize  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  its  constituents,  seeStohmann  (ibid.  1861,  p.  734). 

rORAMU,    See  Mabjo&am. 

Syn.  with  Galak  Buttbb  (ii.  758). 

Native  carbonato  of  copper.    (See  Carbonatbs,  i.  783.) 

If  also  called  Sahlite,  Pyrgom,  Fassaitc—A.  variety  of  augite, 
consisting  of  silicate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  with  more  or  less  iron  (fcrrosumy,  a 
small  portion  of  the  bases  being  frequently  also  replaced  by  water. 

M  ti  Ti AOOy a.  A  mineral  having  the  form  of  zircon,  and  nearly  related  to  it  in 
composition.  Hardness  «  6*6.  Specific  gravity  «*  3*9  to  4*06.  Brown  and  vitreous 
to  subresinons ;  powder  reddish  brown  or  uncoloured. 

Analy9eB,~~a.  From Hitteroe, Norway, byScheerer (Pogg. Ann. bdi. 436).— £.  From 
the  Ilmengebirg,  by  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  liii.  323). — c.  From  Chanteloube,  Haute 
Vienne,  by  Damour  (Rammelsberg^  Mineralohemie,  p.  891): 

SiO*  ZrO*  Fe^O*  Hn40>  YSO        Ca<0       MiTH)  II*0 

o.     31*31  63*40  0*41  .     .  0*84       0*^9       Oil  3*03  -  98*99 

6.     31*87  69-32  3*11  1*20 400  «  99-60 

0.     81-06  61*44  8-29  014  .    .       0-08       .     .  8*09  -  99*09 

These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  3(ZrO'.SiO*).H*0  or  8^SiO^H*0,  which 
requires  32*60  per  cent.  SiO',  64*22  ZrO',  and  318  water. 

'  >  '  See  Malic  acid,  Amidis  of. 

Syn.  with  Ajctl-malic  acid.    (See  Malic  bthbbs.) 
Syn.  with  Phbitil-icalihidii. 

Syn.  with  Phentl-halaxic  acid. 
Syn.  with  Phsntl-xalaxidb. 


C*H*0*  -  ^2«^*|o«.     Pyramalic  acid.     Pyro»orbic  acid. 

(Lassaigne,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  zi.  93.r-Felou2e,  ihid.  Ivi.  72. — ^liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xi.  276. — ^Buchner,  ibid.  xliz.  67. — Kekul6,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  SuppL  i.  129; 
ii.  85;  Jahresber.  1861,  p.  364 ;  1862,  pp.  308,  319.— Gm.  viiL  151.)— An  acid  isomeric 
with  fiimarie  acid,  and  differing  from  malic  acid  (C^HK)*)  by  1  at.  water.  It  is  pro- 
duced, together  with  fumaric  add,  by  the  drv  distillation  of  malic  acid.  It  has  not  yet 
been  fottnd  ready  formed  in  any  plant.  Equisetic  acid,  obtained  from  Eovisetum  fiuvia^ 
tile,  was  for  some  time  regarded,  on  the  authority  of  Begnault,  as  identical  with  maleic 
acid ;  but  Baup  has  shown  that  it  is  really  identical  with  aconitic  acid  (CH*0*). 

To  prepare  maleic  acid,  malic  acid  is  heated  in  a  capacious  retort,  of  which  it  fills 
about  a  fourth,  the  distillation  being  pushed  on  rapidly.  Water  then  passes  over  first ; 
afterwards,  white  vapours  of  maleic  acid,  which  condense  in  the  water.  As  soon  as 
the  residue  in  the  retort  tbickens,  the  fire  must  be  withdrawn ;  the  distillation  then 
goes  on  of  itself  for  some  time,  till  a  solid  residue  is  left  in  the  retort,  consisting  of 
fumaric  acid.  An  additional  quantity  of  maleic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  distilling 
this  residue  at  a  higher  temperature ;  but  the  product  is  then  coloured  and  di£Qicult  to 
purify.  By  evaporating  the  distillate  at  a  gentle  heat^  the  maleic  aeid  is  obtained  in 
crystals. 

Maleic  add  crystallises  in  oblique,  rhomboi'dal  prisms,  generally  having  their  sommits 
modified  with  octahedral  fiEtces.  It  is  colourless  and  inc^orous ;  its  taste,  sour  at  first, 
soon  excites  a  very  unpleasant  sensation  of  nausea.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol ;  dissolves  also  in  ether.    The  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus  strongly  ;  when 
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left  to  itself  in  an  open  veflsel,  it  creeps  up  the  sides  And  effloresces  in  forms  like 
cauliflower  heads. 

The  czystals  melt  at  about  130^,  and  the  liquid  acid  begins  to  boil  at  about  1 60^,  being 
then  resolved  into  water  and  maleic  anhydride,  C^HK)'.  If  the  acid,  instead  of 
being  rapidly  heated  to  160^,  be  boiled  in  a  very  long  and  narrow  tube,  so  that  the 
water  which  eecapes  is  obliged  to  &11  bade  upon  it»  the  maleic  acid  is  converted  into 
the  isomeric  hoaj  fumaric  acid.  The  same  tnuisformation  takes  place  on  heating 
the  acid  in  a  tube  sealed  at  both  ends. 

Maleic  add  is  idso  converted  intofiimarie  acid  by  heating  it  with  concentrated  hydriodic 
or  hydrobrwnic  aeid^  or  by  boiling  for  some  time  wiu  dilute  nitric  acid.  When 
hydriodic  acid  is  used,  the  fumaric  acid  is  subsequently  converted  into  succinic  acid. 

Maleic  acid  in  contact  with  water  and  sodium-anuugam  takes  up  hydrogen,  and  is 
converted  into  succinic  acid : 

C*H*0*     +     H«        -        C*H«0* 

ftUleic  Succinic 

•cid«  acid. 

The  same  transformation  takes  place  when  maleate  of  calcium  is  fermented  in  con- 
tact with  cheese.    (Dessaisnes.)  • 

In  contact  with  water  and  oromin^,  maleic  add  is  converted  into  dibromosuccinio 
acid,  C*IL*Bi^O*f  and  another  more  soluble  add  of  the  same  composition,  called  iso- 
dibromosuccinio  acid.    (Kekul^.) 

Ma  L  BATES. — ^Maleic  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  add  salts,  C^H'MO^  and  neutral  sails, 
(j^WWO\  The  maleates  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  fumarates,  with  which 
they  are  isomeric ;  but  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  difference  of  solubilitv  between 
fumaric  and  maleic  add :  solutions  of  the  maleates  are  not  precipitated  by  other  adds, 
whereas  on  adding  a  mineral  acid  to  tbo  solution  of  a  fumarate  (sufficiently  concen- 
trated and  not  warm)  a  precipitate  of  fumaric  acid  is  formed. 

Maleates  of  Ammonium, — a.  The  7ieutral  salt  is  obtainedas  a  crystalline  jell  v  by 
saturating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  ammonia,  and  evaporating  over  lime 
in  vacuo.  Absolute  alcohol  added  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  throws  down 
the  salt  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  may  be  dried  by  repeated 
washing  with  alcohol,  and  pressing  between  paper,  but^  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
quickly  becomes  glutinous  and  delic^uescent  (Blichner).  This  salt  does  not  predpi- 
tate  a  solution  of  seequichloride  of  iron,  a  character  which  distinguishes  it  from  tlie 
corresponding  salt  of  aconitic  add. 

0,  The  acid  salt  is  obtained  by  exactly  neutralising  a  known  quantity  of  the  aqueous 
add  with  ammonia,  then  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  the  acid,  and  evaporating  to  the 
crystallising  point  at  a  gentle  heat  It  forms  crystalline  laminae,  which  are  permanent 
in  the  air,  reoden  litmus,  and  give  off  nothing  at  100° :  their  solution  evolves  ammonia 
when  boiled ;  it  is  vexy  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol 

Maleates  of  Barium,  a.  Neutral  salt,  C*H«Ba«0*.2H*0.— 1.  Maldc  acid  forms 
with  baryta-water  a  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantitv  of  cold  water,  but  reappears  after  a  while  in  shining  scales  (Lassaigne). 
According  to  Pelouze,  tJie  precipitate  is  converted  into  the  crystalline  scales,  even  with- 
out addition  of  water.  On  adoing  a  saturated  solution  of  baryta-water  to  the  concen- 
trated aqueous  acid,  the  predpitate  redissolves  at  first  in  the  excess  of  acid;  even  when 
sufficient  baryta-water  has  been  added  to  neutralise  the  acid,  the  precipitate  is  but 
small :  but,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  tremulous  gelatinous  mass, 
resembling  hydrate  of  aluminium,  which,  after  being  pressed,  dries  up  to  small  crystal- 
line laminie.  These  crystals  are  obtained  still  more  distinct  on  evaporating  the 
aqueous  solution  (Regnault). — 2.  The  salt  is  also  obtained  by  adding  carbonate  of 
barium  to  the  hot  aqueous  acid,  as  long  as  effervescence  continues,  then  filtering  hot, 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise  (Biic hi. er). — 3.  The  concentrated  acid  added 
to  acetate  of  barium  throws  down  a  white  crystallo-^nular,  neutral  salt.  Part  of  the 
salt,  however,  remains  dissolved  in  the  acetic  acid  which  is  set  free,  and  may  be  pred- 
pitated  by  ammonia :  this  portion  is  also  crystallo-granular,  and  has  the  same  compo- 
sition (BUchner).  The  salt  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  on  cooling,  in  small 
shining  needles  united  in  stellate  groups ;  and  the  solution,  when  evaporated  at  a  tem- 
perature below  its  boiling  point,  becomes  covered  with  a  crystalline  crust  (Buchnor). 
The  cxystab,  after  drying  m  the  air,  lose  5*62  per  cent.  (1  at.)  water  at  100"^  (Biich- 
ner),  and  7*3  per  cent  at  160^  (Kegnault).  They  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water 
s(in  9  pts.  water  at  20^,  according  to  Kegnault),  with  tolerable  fadlity  in  boiling  water, 
easily  in  aqueous  maleic  or  acetic  acid,  easily  also  in  excess  of  baryta-water. 

/3.  Acid  salt,  C«H'BaO^{H"0._Obtained  by  saturating  the  aqueous  acid  with  the 
neutral  salt ;  or  by  saturating  a  known  quantity  of  the  boUing  aqueous  add  witii  car- 
bonate of  barium,  and  adding  another  equal  quantity  of  add  to  the  hot  filtrate.  The 
resulting  solution  yields,  alter  rather  strong  concentration,  indistinct  crystals,  which 
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redden  litmus,  give  off  the  whole  of  their  water  of  cryBtallisation  (19'67  per  cent.)  at 
100°,  and  dissolve  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohoL    (Biichner.) 

Maleatesof  Calcium,^-^  The  neutral  salt,  C*H«Ca*0*.H«0,  is  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  Biichner,  in  small  needles  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  by 
saturating  the  boiling  aqueous  acid  with  carbonate  of  calcium  and  concentrating  the 
filtrate  at  a  gentle  heat.  According  to  Felouze,  a  solution  of  maleate  of  potassium 
mixed  with  concentrated  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium  remains  dear,  but  aft^r  a  few 
da^s  deposits  needles  which  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  By  saturating  the 
boiling  acid  with  carbonate  of  calcium  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  a  gentle  heat^ 
small  needles  are  obtained  united  in  saline  crusts ;  they  do  not  give  off  any  water  at 
100°;  dissolve  readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  (Biichner).  This  salt,  when  fer- 
mented with  casein,  is  converted  into  succinate  of  calcium.    (D  e s sa ig n  es.) 

fi.  The  acid  salU  2C^H'Ca0^5HK),  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  neutnd  salt  in  a 
quantity  of  the  aqueous  add  equal  to  that  which  it  already  contains,  and  concentrating 
the  solution  somewhat  strongly.  It  forms  long  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  permanent 
in  the  air,  redden  litmus,  give  off  24' I  per  cent  (§  at.^  of  water  at  100^,  and  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohoL  Oxalic  add  adaed  to  the  solution,  throws  down 
the  lime.     (Biichner.) 

Maleate  of  Copper^  C*H*Cu'0*. — 1.  On  boiling  carbonate  of  copper  in  the  aqueous 
acid,  the  filtrate  is  found  to  contain  in  solution  but  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  which 
crystallises  out  on  evaporation ;  if  the  residue  on  the  filter  be  freed  from  the  carbonate 
of  copper  still  adhering  to  it»  bv  means  of  dilute  acetic  add,  which  dissolves  but  a 
small  quantity  of  the  maleate,  the  latter  remains  in  the  form  of  crystals,  which  may  be 
washed  with  cold  water.—  2.  When  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  copper  is 
mixed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  maleic  acid,  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat, 
acetic  acid  goes  off,  and  maleate  of  copper  ciystallises  out ;  the  crystals  must  be  washed 
with  cold  water.  The  light  blue  crystals  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  even  at  a 
boiling  heat,  but  dissolve  readily  in  aqueous  ammonia.     (B  ii  c  h  n  e  r. ) 

Maleate  of  Cupr  ammonium, — The  dark  blue  solution  of  maleate  of  copper  in 
immonia  may  be  evaporated,  even  near  its  boiling  point,  without  loss  of  ammonia,  and 
alcohol  added  to  the  concentrated  solution  precipitates  the  compound  in  the  form  of  a 
neutral,  azure-blue,  crystalline  powder,  which  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated  with 
potash,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohoL    (Biichner.) 

Maleate  of  Iron  (ferricum). — ^Neither  maleic  acid  nor  maleate  of  potassium  pred- 
pitates  ferric  acetate ;  neither  is  ferric  chloride  precipitated  by  maleate  of  ammonium. 
A  boiling  solution  of  maleic  add  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  hydrate,  forming 
a  brownish  solution  which  yields  a  red-brown  syrup  on  evaporation. 

Maleate  of  Lea d,  C^H'Pb'O^.SHK). — 1.  Free  maleic  acid  forms  a  predpitat« 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  (Lassaigne),  but  not  with  the  nitrate  (Braconnot) ;  if 
the  solution  is  dilute,  the  white  precipitate  changes  in  a  few  minutes  into  shining 
micEu:eous  laminse ;  but  if  the  solution  is  concentrated,  and  the  acetate  of  lead  in 
excess,  the  mixture  solidifies  to  a  tremulous  mass,  which  changes  slowly— or  quickly 
on  the  addition  of  water — into  ciystalline  laminse,  which  with  difficulty  give  off  their 
16*5  per  cent  (3  at)  water  (Pelouze). — 2.  Maleate  of  potassium  added  to  nitrate  of 
lead,  throws  down  white  flakes ;  these  soon  change  to  a  translucent  pasty  mass,  and 
then,  when  washed  upon  a  filter,  diminish  considerably  in  volume,  and  are  converted 
into  small  pearly  needles  (Lassaigne).  The  salt  dissolves  in  nitric,  but  not  in 
acetic  acid.    (Braconnot.) 

Maleatea  of  Magnesium,  a.  Neutral  salt,  C*H*Mg*0*  (at  100°), — The  aqueous 
add  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  with  carbonate  of  magnesium,  yields  a  liquor  which 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  tumefied  spongy  mass  perfecUy  soluble  in  water.  The  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  salt  yieldJB  with  alcohol  a  bulky  predpitate,  which  is  not 
hygrometric,  but  gives  off  27*36  per  cent  water  at  100°:  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  dilute  alcohol. 

/3.  Acid  salt,  C*H*MgO*.3H*0.— By  coolinga  solution  of  1  at  of  the  neutral  salt,  and 
1  at.  maleic  acid  in  hot  water,  small  transparent  and  colourless  rhombic  crystals  aro 
obtained,  which  redden  litmus  strongly,  grate  between  the  teeth,  taste  like  Epsom 
salts,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  At  100^,  they  givo 
off  34*95  per  cent,  water. 

Maleate  of  Nickel,  C*H*Ni«0«.H*0.— By  boiling  the  acqueous  add  with  car^ 
bonate  of  nickel,  and  evaporating  the  dark  green,  slightly  acid  filtrate,  a  gummy 
liquid  is  obtained,  and  ultimately  apple-green  crystals  and  crystalline  crusts,  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  water.     (Biichner.) 

Maleatea  of  Potassium  a.  The  neutral  salt,  C^H^K^O*  (at  100®),  is  obtained 
by  saturating  the  add  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  evaporating,  in  radiate  crystals 
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which  are  soft  like  wax,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  On  adding 
alcohol  to  the  coDcentrated  aqueous  solution,  this  salt  is  precipitated  as  a  granulo- 
czystalline  powder. 

fi.  Add  salt,  2OH'K0*.H'0. — On  saturating  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium, 
adding  an  equal  quantity  of  maleic  add,  and  cooling  the  solution,  after  sufficient  con- 
centration, this  salt  is  obtained  in  small  crystals  very  soluble  in  water ;  the  solution 
reddens  litmus.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  does  not  ^ve  off  any  water 
at  100°. 

On  adding  maleic  acid  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  neutral  potassic  salt,  no 
precipitate  is  formed  immediately,  but  the  acid  salt  is  deposited  after  some  time. 
(Bilchner.) 

Maleates  of  Silver,  a.  Neutral,  C*H*Ag*0*. — ^Theacid  gives ^o  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  maleate  of  potassium  or  ammonium  throws  down  a  white  preci- 
pitate (Lass  aigne,  Braconnot).  The  white  precipitate  obtained  with  an  alkaline 
maleate  changes  in  a  few  hours  to  tolerably  large,  transparent  and  colourless  crystals, 
having  an  adamantine  lustre ;  after  drying,  it  detonates  slightly  on  the  application  of  * 
a  gentle  heat     (Li  e b i g.) 

/3.  Acid  salt,  C*H*AgO*  (at  100®).— Obtained  in  fine  colourless  needles  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  maleic  acid  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat 

Maleates  of  Sodium,  a.  Neutral,  C*H*li&H)*. — The  aqueous  acid  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  sodium  and  evaporated,  yields  a  maffma  of  needles  on  cooling.  The  salt  is 
precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol,  as  a  oystalline  powder.  It  is  not 
deliquescent 

jB.  The  aeid  salt,  C'H'NaO^SH'O,  obtained  like  the  acid  potassium-salt,  forms 
rhomboi'dal  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble 
in  aloohoL  The  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  ciystals  contam  28*3  per  cent 
ciystallisation-water,  which  they  give  off  at  100®. 

Sodio-potassie  maleate,  C*H^KNaOMI^O. — On  neutralising  an  aqueous  solution  of 
maleate  of  sodium  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  then  evaporating  and  oooling  the  syrup, 
a  few  smidl  ciystals  are  obtained,  floating  in  a  gelatinous  mother-liquid.  On  precipi- 
tating the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  setting  the  crystal- 
line magma  aside  in  contact  with  absolute  alcohol,  there  is  finally  obtained  a  white, 
easily  deliquescent,  ciystalline  powder,  which  gives  off  9*13  per  cent.  (2  at)  water  at 
100®,  and  contains  25*55  per  cent  potash,  and  17*64  per  cent  soda.    (Biichner.) 

Neither  the  ammonio-potassic  nor  the  ammonio-sodic  salt  has  yet  been  obtiuned. 

Maleates  of  Strontium,-^^  The  neutral  salt,  C*H«Sr«0*.6H»0,  forma  silky 
needles. — fi.  The  add  salt,  C^H'SrO*.4H'''0,  obtained  like  the  corresponding  barium- 
salt,  cnrstallises  in  rectangular  prisms,  which  are  limpid,  and  acid  to  litmus-paper. 
The  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  aloohoL  It  gives  off  the  whole  of  its 
water  (31*4  per  cent)  at  100®.    (B ix ch n er.) 

Maleate  of  Zine,  C^*Zn*0*.2H'0. — ^On  boiling  the  aqueous  acid  with  carbonate 
of  zinc,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  a  gentle  heat,  gelatinous  fioeks  are  deposited, 
which  become  completely  crystalline  on  standing.  The  solution  when  heated,  deposits 
the  salt  in  crystalline  crusts.  The  crystals  do  not  lose  anything  at  100® ;  they  are 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol    (Biichner.) 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Maleic  Add, 

Ifaleic  acid  does  not  vield  subsf itntion-products  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  or 
bromine;  but  compounds  have  been  obtained  by  indirect  processes^  having  the  compo- 
sition of  these  substitution-products,  and  analogous  to  maleic  acid  in  their  properties. 

BromoiBalele  aetds.  These  compounds  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  brominated  derivatives  of  succinic  acid. 

Monobromomaleic  aeid,  C*H'BrO^ — Of  this  acid  there  are  four  modifications. 
One  of  them,  usually  called  bromomaleic  acid,  is  obtained,  as  an  add  barium-salt^ 
by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  dibromosnccinate  of  barium : 

C«H«Br»0«?^,  C*HBrO«(of     u.     T?«T?. 

Ba»r         "  HBar      ■*■     "^      ' 

Bromomaleic  acid,  obtained  from  this  barium-salt  in  the  usual  way,  crystallises  readily 
in  large  nodules,  formed  of  prismatic  crystals.  It  melts  between  125°  and  126®,  and  is 
resolved,  at  about  150®,  into  water  and  bromomaleic  anhydride,  an  oilv  liquid, 
which,  after  repeated  rectification,  boils  at  about  212®,  and  in  contact  with  water  is  slowly 
reconverted  into  the  acid. 

Bromomaleic  add  is  converted  by  sodium-amalpam  into  sucdnic  acid.  It  does  not 
like  bromomalic  acid,  yield  tartaric  acid  when  boiled  with  lime.    When  heated  to  100® 
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with  water  and  bramiru,  it  ^elds  a  crystallisable,  deliqaeseent  add,  which  appeaa  to 
be  dibromotartaric  acid: 

C*H»BrO*  +  2Br*  +  2H»0     •     C*H«Br«0«  +  8HBr. 

Bromomaleic  acid  is  dibasia  Its  salts  usually  form  nodules  of  indistinct  oyBtali. 
The  silver-salt,  C^HBrA^'O^  separates,  on  mixing  bromomaleate  of  ammonium  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  which  may  be  etystallised  without 
decomposition  from  boiling  water.     (K  e  k  u  1 6.) 

IsohiromomaUio  acid.  This  acid,  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  is  produced  by  heating 
isodibromosuccinic  add  to  180^,  or  by  boiling  and  evaporating  its  aqueous  solution: 

C*H*Br*0*     «     C«H«BrO*  +  HBr; 

also  by  boiling  isodibromosucdnic  anhydride  with  water. 

IsobromonuJeic  add,  is  very  much  like  bromomaleic  add,  but  melts  at  a  higher 
temperature,  viz.  160®.    Its  suver-salt  is  easily  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water. 

Isobromcmaleic  anhydride^  C'HBrO'.O,  is  obtained,  with  evolution  of  hydrobromie 
acid,  on  heating  isodibromosuccinic  anhydride  to  ISO^'.    It  is  crystallisable. 

Two  other  acids  having  the  composition  of  bromomaleic  add,  viz.  meta'  and  fttra- 
broTnomaleic  acid,  are  found,  together  with  dibromosucdnic  add,  in  the  most  solable 
portion  of  the  secondary  products  resulting  from  the  action  of  bromine  on  succinic  acid. 
3oth  are  crystallisable  and  very  soluble  in  water.  The  former  melts  at  126^ — 127° ; 
the  latter  at  172^.  Their  silver-salts  are  more  stable  than  that  of  isobromomaleic  acid. 

Dibromomaleio  acid,  H^f^** — '^^  ^^^^  ^  produced,  in  small  quantity, 

together  with  dibromosucdnic  acid,  and  the  two  last-mentioned  modifications  of  mono- 
bromomaleic  add,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  succinic  add.  It  is  found  in  the  last 
mother-liquors,  and  may  be  obtained  therefrom  by  distillation  and  slow  evaporation  of 
the  distillate.  It  is  probably  a  product  of  the  decompodtion  of  previously  formed 
tribromosucdnic  acid. 

Dibromomaleic  add  crystallises  in  nodular  groups  of  large  needles.  It  is  extremely 
soluble,  and  volatilises  with  the  aqueous  vapours.  Melts  at  112^.  Its  lead-  and  «t/cer- 
salts  are  ciystalline  predpitates,  which  detonate  when  heated;  the  silver-salt,  also,  by 
percussion,    (KekuH,  Lehrbuch  d,  org,  Clumde,  ii.  315. — ^Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxi.  1.) 

CPbloromaleio  aetd.  H*!^* — Obtained  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of 

phosphorus  on  tartaric  add.  When  1  pt.  of  tartaric  add  is  heated  with  6  or  6  pts.  of 
the  pentachloride,  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  add  are  evolved,  together  with  ozy- 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  which  must  be  removed  by  prolonged  heating  to  120®  in  a 
current  of  air.  Tne  rendne  consists  of  oily  chloride  of  cJdoromaleyl,  C^HC10*.C1*,  which 
is  resolved  by  water  into  hydrochlorie  and  chloromaleio  adds. 

The  reaction  may  be  explained  as  follows : — ^The  first  product  of  the  action  of  penta- 
dtloride  of  phosphorus  on  tartaric  add  is  the  tetrachloride  of  the  radicle  of  that  add: 

^H^l^*  +  4Pa»  =   c*H»o«.a*  +  4Poa»  +  4Hci, 

Tartaric  acid.  Tetrachloride 

ofuutryl, 

and  this  tetrachloride,  which  is  identical  with  dichloride  of  dichlorosucdnyl,  is  resolved 
by  heat  (in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  decomposition  of  isodibromosuccinic  add,  already 
mentioned)  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  dichloride  of  monochloromaleyl; 

C*H«C1»0».C1*     -i     C«HC10».C1*  +  HCL 
Dichloride  of  dichloro-  Dichloride  of 

•uoclnfl.  chloromaleyl. 

Ohloromaleic  acid  forms  white  microscopic  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  Visible  by 
heat  It  is  dibasic.  The  lead-  and  sUver-salta  are  crystalline  predpitates.  (Per kin 
and  Duppa,  Ann.  Cb.  Phavm.  cxv.  105,) 

Isomaleio  acid,  Q*WOK 

Isomalic  acid  (p.  794),  treated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  yields  a  chloride^ 
which,  when  in  contact  with  water,  is  converted  into  this  acid,  isomeric  with  maleic 
add. 

Isomaleic  add  is  crystallisable,  less  soluble  in  water  than  maleic  add,  more  soluble 
than  fiimaric  acid.  The  neutral  potassium-salt  forms  deliquescent  crystals.  The 
lead»salt  is  an  amorphous  precipitate.  The  silver-salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  iti 
solution,  when  boiled,  deposits  metallic  silver.  (Kammerer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxviii 
821 ;  Jahresber.  1863,  p.  379.) 

L    C*H«0*  «  C<H»0*.0.  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
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XL  268. — ^Keknl^,  Und,  SnppL  ii.  87.) — ^TbiB  compound  is  obtained  by  rapidly  distil- 
ling maleic  acid,  and  rectifying  the  product  several  times,  the  first  portion  of  the  distil- 
late being  each  time  rejected.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  57°,  and 
boils  at  196°.    In  contact  with  water  it  is  converted  into  maleic  acid. 

Maleic  anhydride  unites  directly  with  bromine,  produjins  a  substance  which  has  the 
composition  of  dibromosuocinic  anhydride,  C^H''Br'''0*.0,  is  converted  by  water  into 
isodibromosnocinic  add,  and  is  resolved  at  180°  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  isobromo- 
maleic  anhydride.    (£  e  k  u  1  d. ) 

BKiLUO  ACZB.    C*H«0»  -  (^*]^')''|  0*.  (Gm.  x.  205.— Gerh.  L  787.)— This 

acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1785,  but  its  composition  was  first  correctly  deter- 
mined by  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  zxri.  166).  It  is  very  widely  difiUsed  in  th'^ 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  contained  in  plants,  sometimes  in  the  free  state,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  a  potassium-,  calcium-,  or  magnesium-salt.  It  is  found  in  abundance, 
together  with  citnc  acid,  in  unripe  apples,  in  the  fruits  of  the  barberry,  sloe,  elder, 
and  mountain-ash,  and  in  gooseberries,  cherries,  bilberries,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
and  many  other  acid  fruits.  It  is  likewise  found  in  the  roots  of  marsh-mallow, 
angelica,  aristolochia,  bryony,  lic^uorice,  primrose,  and  madder;  in  carrots  and  potatoes; 
in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  aconite,  belladonna,  hemp,  celandine,  holy  thistle,  lettuce, 
tobacco,  poppy,  rue,  sage,  house-leek,  tansy,  thyme,  valerian  and  melilot ;  in  the  flowers 
of  chamomile,  elder,  and  mullein ;  in  pine-apples  and  grapes ;  in  the  seeds  of  carraway, 
cumin,  parsley,  anise,  flax,  and  pepper;  in  arafcetida,  opopanaz,  myrrh,  && 

Malic  acid,  as  it  exists  in  plants,  exerts  a  rotatory  action  on  polarised  light  An 
acid  havine  exactly  the  same  composition  and  properties,  including  the  rotatory  power, 
is  {uroduced,  according  to  Piria  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiL  160),  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  asparagin  or  on  actiye  aspartic  acid ;  but,  by  acting  with  nitrous  add  upon 
inactive  aspartic  add  (produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  fhmarimide),  Pasteur  has 
obtained  a  modification  of  malic  add  destitute  of  rotatory  power  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xxxiy.  46). 

Malic  add  is  found,  according  to  Berzelins,  among  the  residues  of  the  preparation 
of  nitrous  ether.  Debus  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  1)  could  not  detect  malic  add  in  these 
residues,  but  ibund  instead,  glyoxylic  add. 

jPreparaiian,^From  the  berries  of  the  Mountain-ash,  These  likewise  contain  small 
quantities  of  tartaric  and  dtric  add,  especially  while  vexy  unripe.    (Liebig.) 

The  juice  of  mountain-ash  hemes,  not  quite  ripe,  after  being  pressed,  boiled  up  and 
filtered,  is  partly  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  leaving,  however,  a  sumdent 
excess  of  add  to  redden  litmus  pretty  strongly ;  then  predpitated  by  nitrate  of  lead 
(or  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  if  carbonate  of  potassium  is  not  used) ;  set  adde  for 
a  few  days,  till  the  curdy  precipitate  is  completely  converted  into  small  needles ;  tiiese 
crystals  fireed  from  the  admixed  mucous  or  fiocculent  compound  of  lead-oxide  and 
colouring  matter  (which  is  particularly  abundant  when  acetate  of  lead  is  used)  by 
carefhl  elutriation  with  cold  water;  and,  lasUy,  well  washed  with  water. — a.  The  needles 
are  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  not  suffident  to  decompose  the 
whole  of  them,  as  long  as  any  oranular  depodt  continues  to  subside ;  the  uniform  pulpy 
mass  mixed  with  aqueous  snlpnide  of  banum,  till  a  filtered  sample  is  found  to  contain 
baryta ;  the  liquid  filtered  (the  sulphide  of  lead  then  acting  as  a  decolorising  agent) ; 
the  colourless  filtrate  boiled  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  barium ;  the  liquid  again 
filtered  (tartrate  and  dtrate  of  barium  remaining  on  the  filter) ;  the  baryta  predpitated 
from  the  filtrate  b^r  careftil  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  add ;  and  the  filtrate,  which 
should  show  no  turbidity,  either  with  sulphuric  add  or  with  chloride  of  barium,  evapo- 
rated to  the  crystallising  point.  If  the  filtrate  should  become  turbid  on  addition  of 
Bolphuric  add,  it  must  be  evaporated  down,  the  rendne  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  the 
liquid  filtered  from  the  remaining  malate  of  barium ;  and  again  evaporated.—^.  Or 
the  needles  of  impure  malate  of  lead  are  boQed  with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric 
add ;  the  fUtrate  aivided  into  two  equal  portions ;  one  portion  exactly  neutralised  with 
ammonia;  the  other  portion  then  added;  and  the  reddisn  liquid  evaporated  and  cooled; 
it  then  yields  nearly  colourless  crystals  of  add  malate  of  ammonia,  which  may  be 
rendered  quite  colourless  by  reciprstallisation.  These  crystals  are  then  predpitated  "by 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate,  after  thorough  washing,  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phydric  or  sulphuric  add.    (Liebig.) 

by  similar  processes,  malic  add  may  be  obtained  from  house-leek,  finm  cherries  or 
barberries,  from  the  b^es  of  Bhus  eoriaria^  from  the  stems  of  rhubarb,  from  apples, 
and  from  tobacco. 

Proper^s.— The  aqueous  solution  of  malic  add  concentnted  to  a  syrup,  and  then 
left  to  evaporate  in  a  warm  place,  yields  ^oups  of  colourless  diining  needles  or  prisms 
of  4  or  6  faces.    They  melt  at  83°C.  (Pelouze),  at  100°  (Pasteur^  and  do  not 
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suffer  any  loss  of  weight  at  120°.  They  are  odourless,  have  a  soar  taste^  and  deli- 
quesce in  the  air.     Malic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohoL 

The  aqueous  solution  of  active  malic  acid  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  huuinoog 
ray  to  the  left :  [a]  «*  .-  5°.  Some  of  its  salts  possess  dextro-rotatory,  others  Isto- 
rotatory  power.  The  presence  of  acids^  whether  mineral  or  organic,  increases  the 
tendency  to  IsBvo-rotAtion.    (Pasteur.) 

Decompontions. — 1.  The  acid  heated  for  some  honm  to  between  176°  and  180°  in  a 
retort  placed  in  the  oil-bath,  is  resolved,  without  any  evolution  of  gas  or  carbonisatioD, 
into  water,  maleic  acid,  which  passes  over  in  the  liquid  form  with  the  water,  and 
crystallises  soon  afterwards,  and  about  an  equal  quantity  of  fiimaric  add  (iL  741), 
part  of  which  distils  over,  while  the  rest  remains  in  the  retort  in  the  form  of  a  oystal- 
line  mass.  If  the  malic  acid  be  suddenly  heated  to  200°,  and  kept  for  some  time  at 
that  temperature,  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  maleic  acid  is  obtained ;  but  at 
160°,  the  malic  acid  is  very  slowly,  but  almost  completely,  resolved  into  water  and 
fumaric  acid.  The  first  product  of  the  decomposition  perhaps  consists  entirely  of 
maleic  acid,  which,,  however,  if  the  heat  be  not  quickly  raised  to  the  point  of  volatili- 
sation, is  converted  into  fumaric  add.    (Felouze.) 

If  a  strong  fire  be  made  to  act  immediately  on  the  malic  add,  it  swells  up,  turns 
brown,  and  yields,  together  with  maleic  and  fumaric  adds,  large  qiiantities  of  ca^ 
bonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride^  empyreumatic  oil,  and  diarooal,  which  mnst  be 
regarded  as  decomposition-products  of  the  maleic  and  fumaric^  not  of  the  malic  add. 
(Lassaigne^. — 2.  In  the  open  fire,  the  add  bums  with  the  odour  of  burnt  sn^.— 
3.  The  aoid  in  combination  with  potash  is  decomposed  by  bromine^  witli  formation  of 
bromoform  (Ga hours,  Ann.  ChiuL  Phys.  [3]  xix.  507). — 4.  Nitric  acid  easily  con- 
verts it  into  oxalic  acid,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

6.  By  the  action  of  reducino  agents  it  is  converted  into  succinic  acid.  The redno* 
tion  takes  place  readily  on  heating  it  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to  130°  (Schmitt, 
Ann.  Gh.  rharm.  cxiv.  106) ;  also  when  malate  of  caldum  is  fermented  in  contact 
with  yeast    (Piria,  ibid.  Ixx.  102 ;  Liebig,  ibid.  104,  and  363.) 

6.  By  slow  oxidation  in  the  oold  with  add  chromaU  ofpotasnum,  it  is  converted  into 
malonic  add  (Dessaignes,  Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  cvii.  251) : 

C*H»0»  -I-  0»  =  C»H«0*  -I-  HH)  +  CO*. 
Malio  Malonic 

acid.  acid. 

When  heated  with  chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  add,  it  gives  off  all  its  carbon 
as  carbonic  anhydride  (Dobereiner).  Boiled  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  with 
p^Toxifle  of  manganese,  it  yields  a  distillate  containing  aldehyde  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxiii.  14). 

7.  Malic  add  gently  heated  with  excess  of  potassic  hydrate,  is  resolved  into  oxalic 
and  acetic  adds : 

C^H«KK)»  +  KHO  «  0^»K0«  +  C^"0*  +  H«. 

When  malate  of  caldum  (1  pt.)  is  heated  with  pentaohloride  of  phosphorus  (4  pts.X 
chloride  of  fumaryl  passes  over  (Porkin  and  Duppa  (ibid.  cxii.  24).  When 
malic  acid  (1  at.)  is  heated  with  the  pentachloride  (2  at)  till  it  begins  to  turn  brown, 
and  the  product  is  decomposed  with  water,  fumaric  acid  is  obtained.  (Li^s-Bodart, 
ibid.  c.  327.) 

Malatss.— Malic  add,  though  most  probably  triatomic,  as  shown  by  tlie  consti- 
tution of  its  amides  (p.  796),  contains  only  2  at  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metals.    It 

H         ) 
may  therefore  be  conveniently  represented  by  the  formula  (C*H*0*)'"vO»  (similar  to  that 

of  glycollic  add,  which  is  diatomic  but  monobasic),  and  the  neutral  and  add  malates 

H      )  H      ) 

by  the  formulae  0*HH)n  0«,  and  C«H*0*  J-O*.    Malic  add  has  a  great  tendency  to  form 

M«    )  H.Mi 

acid  salts. 

The  active  and  inactive  modifications  of  malic  acid  yield  respectively  active  and 
inactive  salts.     The  former  sometimes  exhibit  hemihedral  modifications ;  the  latter  are 
always  holohedral. 
The  malates  heated  to  200°  give  off*  water,  and  are  converted  into  Aimanates : 

C*H<M''0»        -        C'H«M*0«     +     H«0. 

Nearly  all  malates  are  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  the  acid  or  of  a  malate  is  not 
predpltated  by  lime-UHZtcr  or  chloride  of  calcium,  either  in  the  eold  or  on  heating ;  but 
on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  a  white  precipitate  of  calcic  malate  Reparates.  rfeutral 
malate  of  calcium  is  also  precipitated  by  long  boiling  of  a  solution  of  malic  acid,  nearly 
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oeutralised  with  milk  of  lime.  With  aoetate  ofleady  malic  acid  fonns  a  white  precipi- 
tate soluble  in  excess  of  malic  acid  and  in  ammonia:  this  precipitate  when  heated  in  its 
mother-liquid,  melts  to  a  semifluid,  transparent  mass.  Malatos  are  not  blackened  by 
heating  ^mth  fuming  sulphuric  acid;  this  reaction  distinguishes  malic  from  citric  and 
tartaric  acids. 

Mai  at  68  of  Aluminium. — The  neutral  toll  is  a  transparent  gum,  which  reddens 
litmus  slightly,  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  solu- 
tion whi<^  is  not  precipitated  by  potash  or  ammonia.  There  is  also  a  basic  salt 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Malates  of  Ammonium. — a.  The  neutral  salt  is  rery  soluble  and  uncrystalli- 
sable. 

iS.  The  acid  salt,  C*H*(NH*)0*,  is  prepared  by  treating  malate  of  lead  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  to  avoid  an  excess  of  acid,  filtering,  dividing  the  liquid  into 
two  parts,  saturating  one  with  ammonia,  then  adding  the  other,  and  evaporating  to  a 
syrup.  The  salt  prepared  with  optically  active  ma£c  acid  crystallises  in  fine  trans- 
parent prisms,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  with  well-defined  and  strongly  reflect- 
ing faces.      Ordinary  combination,  ooP  .  oof ao  .  ^foo,   sometimes  with  hemihedral 

fiicets  - .    Inclination  of  the  £aces,  ooF  :  ooP  a  71*^  36' ;  ^P<x> :  ^f  ao ,  in  the  plane  of 

the  brachydiagonal  and  vertical  axis  —  137^  35' ;  f  ao :  j^oo  in  the  same  plane  »  103^  36'. 
Cleavage  easy,  perpendicular  to  the  faces  ooP.  The  salt»  when  czystalliBed  from  pure 
watf^r,  or  from  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  is  never  hemihedral ;  but  the  ciystals 
acquire  that  character  when  melted  till  they  begin  to  decompose,  and  then  recrystal- 
lised.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  action  of  heat  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
of  small  quantities  of  products  which  induce  the  development  of  hemihedral  fiices. 
Specific  gravity  of  the  crystals  a  1*55  (that  of  water  at  12'6^  »  l).  The  crystals  dis- 
solve in  3'11  ptfi.  of  water  at  16*7''.  The  solution  deflects  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  left:  rotatory  power  for  100  millimetres:  [o]  «  —  6^  or  -  7°.  If  the  salt  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  dextro-rotatory :  [a]  ^  +  6*6^.  B^  dry  distillation,  it 
gives  off  water,  and  leaves  an  insoluble  residue  of  Aimarimide  (ii.  746).  Ammonia 
escapes,  however,  together  with  the  water,  and  the  residue  contains  fumaric  and  maleic 
acids,  together  with  malic  acid  both  active  and  inactive. 

The  acid  ammonium-salt  of  inactive  malic  acid  forms  two  kinds  of  crystals. — (a)  The 
solution  when  evaporated  first  yields  crystals  having  the  same  composition  as  the  active 
ammonium-salt,  and  the  same  form,  with  exception  of  the  hemihedral  faces,  which  are 
absent.— (6)  The  mother- liquor  separated  from  theae  crystals  deposits,  after  a  while, 
large,  hard,  transparent  crystals  containing  2  at.  water  more  than  the  salt  a,  and  be- 
longing to  the  monoclinic  system.  Ordinary  combination,  ooP  .  [  ooPn]  .  [Poo  1. 
Inclination  of  faces,  ooP :  odP  in  the  plane  of  the  clinodiagonal  and  principal  axis 
«  124°  19' ;  [  ooPn]  :  ooP  -  149°  33' ;  [Poo  ] :  [Poo  ]  in  the  pUne  of  the  clinodiagonal 
and  principal  axis  -  127°  20';  [Poo]  :  ooP  -  86°  22'  and  119°  22'.  Angle  of  the 
inclined  axes  a  110®  66'.  No  hemihedral  faces.  Inactive  acid  malate  of  ammonium 
is  decomposed  by  heat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  active  salt 

Active  acid  malate  of  ammonium  unites  in  atomic  proportion  with  acid  dextro- 
tartrate  of  ammonium ;  the  inactive  salt  does  not. 

Malates  of  Antimony. — The  neutral  salt  has  not  been  obtained. 

Malate  of  Antimony  and  Ammonium  is  obtained,  according  to  Pasteur,  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  acid  malate  of  ammonium  with  antimonic  oxide.  The  liquid  left  to  evapo- 
rate yields  the  double  salt  in  large  crystals,  having  the  hemihedral  fStuies  very  fully 
developed.    The  solution  is  dextro-rotatoiy ;  for  100  millimetres:  [a]  «  +  116"47°. 

Malate  of  Antimony  and  Potassium  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by  saturating 
acid  malate  of  potasshun  with  antimonic  oxide.  Neither  of  these  double  salts  has  been 
analysed.  • 

Malates  of  Barium,  o.  Ntutral  salt,  C*H*fea*0».2H«0  ?~It  is  difficult  to  saturate 
malic  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium,  so  completely  that  the  liquid  shall  no  longer 
redden  litmus-paper.  The  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  deposits  transparent 
plates  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  giving  off  10*6  per  cent,  water  at  220°.  The  solution 
when  boiled  deposits  white  crusts  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  having  no  appearance  of  crys- 
tallisation ;  they  are  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  whether  cold  or  boiling,  but  dissolve 
rapidly  on  adding  a  trace  of  nitric  acid ;  the  solution  thus  formed  is  not  precipitated  by 
ammonia. 

iS.  Acid-salt. — Uncrystallisable  and  more  soluble  than  the  preceding. 

Malates  of  Calcium,  a.  Neutral  salt,  C*H*Ca*0*. — 1.  Malic  acid  does  not  become 
turbid  on  addition  of  excess  of  lime-water  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  li.  331 ; 
Lassaigne);  not  even  in  concentrated  solutions  and  on  the  application  of  heat, — a 
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character  by  which  malic  is  distinguished  from  citric  acid  (H.  Rose,  Ppgg.  Ann. 
zxxL  210 ;  'Winckler).  The  acid  neutralised  with  lime-water  yields  on  eTapontum 
in  vacuo  (an  acid  mother-liouid  remaining)  large,  thin,  shining  laminsft,  which  dissolTS 
readily  in  water,  and  after  oiying  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  give  off  all  their 
water  «  17  per  cent.  (2  at)  at  180*^,  and  about  half  of  it  at  100^.  Their  aqoeoos 
solution,  when  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  again  yields  laminae,  but  when  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  deposits  a  wliite,  granular,  nearly  insoluble  salt  with  1  at.  water.  Henee 
the  laminse,in  parting  with  half  their  water,  likewise  lose  their  solubility.  (Bichardson 
and  Menzdorf,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  zxvL  135.) 

2.  Dilute  malic  acid  agitated  in  the  cola  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  caldum. 
remains  strongly  acid ;  but  the  filtrate,  when  boiled,  coagulates  to  a  pulp  composed  of 
granules  of  the  monohydrated  neutral-salt,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
aqueous  malic  add  (Richardson  and  Menzdorf).  From  the  solution  thui 
obtained,  the  neutral  salt  separates  in  four-sided  prisms,  which  grate  between  the 
teeth,  dissolve  in  83  pts.  of  cold  and  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water 
(Lassaigne);  or  as  a  granular  powder  of  anhydrous  salt,  which  is  nearly  insoluble 
both  in  hot  and  in  cold  water.     (Hagen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  267.) 

3.  The  same  granular  powder  is  thrown  down  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  add 
salt  by  several  hours'  boiung.    (Hagen.) 

4.  A  mixture  of  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium  and  neutral  malate  of  sodium  deposits, 
after  a  while,  the  neutral  malate  of  calcium,  in  transparent  crystalline  erains.  This 
salt  scarcely  froths  up  in  the  fire ;  it  is  completely  decomposed  by  the  soluble  alkaline 
carbonates.  It  dissolves  in  147  pts.  of  cold  water,  forming  a  solution  which  tastes 
somewhat  like  nitre,  and  in  at  most  65  pts.  of  boiling  water,  from  which  it  does  not 
separate  on  cooling.     (Braconnot) 

5.  The  solution  of  acid  malate  of  c^cium  neutralised  with  a  soluble  alkaline  carbo- 
nate, yields,  by  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat,  hard  shining  crystals  of  the  nentzal  salt, 
which  contain  3  at.  water,  give  off  1  at.  water  at  100^,  assuming  the  appearance  of 
porcelain,  and  are  completely  dehydrated  at  150^.     (Hagen.) 

6.  The  granular  salt,  left  to  itself  in  the  moist  state  for  two  days,  takes  up  water,  and  is 
converted,  under  circumstances  not  yet  determined,  into  rough,  translucent,  globnlu 
crystals,  which,  after  drying  in  the  air,  whereby  they  are  rendered  opaque,  give  off 
22*49  per  cent  (3  at.)  water  at  200^.  (Dessaignes  and  Cathaard,  J.  Fhium.  [3] 
xiii.  248.) 

Neutral  malate  of  calcium  is  easily  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by  dissolvinjg 
the  acid  malate  in  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  If  the  solution  is 
dilute,  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  is  obtained  in  24  hours ;  but  if  the  salt  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ammonia  then  added  in  excess,  it  ^es  a  considerable  time  to 
crystallise. 

The  crystalline  form  of  this  salt  is  hemihedral,  and  it  produces  dextro-rotation, 
whether  dissolved  in  water  or  in  hydrochloric  add.    (Pasteur.) 

Neutral  malate  of  calcium,  kept  for  some  months  under  a  shallow  layer  of  water  in  a 
vessel  covered  with  paper,  is  converted  into  succinate  (Dessaignes).  During  the 
winter,  crystallised  hydrated  carbonate  of  calcium  and  a  mucous  organisation  are  like- 
wise produced;  but  in  the  summer  months,  the  sole  product  consists  of  needles  of 
succinate  of  calcium,  which  gpradually  rise  above  the  diminishing  malate  of  calanm, 
while  a  small  quantity  of  gas  is  given  off.    (Dessaignes,  Compt.  rend.  xxviiL  16.) 

When  a  mixture  of  4  pts.  of  malate  of  calcium,  24  pts.  of  water,  and  1  pt.  of  yeast 
(or  a  smaller  quantity  of  putrefying  cheese  or  fibrin)  is  set  aside  in  a  warm  place,  a 
tolerably  brisk  evolution  of  pure  carbonic  anhydride  takes  place,  the  muddv  <»leiQm- 
salt  begins  in  the  course  of  three  days  to  become  granular  and  heavy,  and  after  the 
evolution  of  gas  is  terminated,  appears  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  transparent 
needles  united  in  stellate  groups,  and  composed  of  sucdnate  and  carbonate  of 
calcium.    The  supernatant  Uquia  contains  acetate  of  caldum. 

If  too  much  yeast  or  cheese  is  used,  or  if  the  mixture  becomes  too  hot,  hydro|[en  fits 
is  evolved  as  well  an  carbonic  anhydride,  and  posdbly  in  equal  volume ;  and  m  that 
case  there  is  obtained  but  little  sucdnic  and  acetic,  but  a  large  quantity  of  butyiio 
add,  and  a  colourless,  volatile  oil,  smelling  of  apples,  which  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  liquid ;  this  oil  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  may  oe  separated  thex^firam 
by  chloride  of  calcium  or  carbonate  of  potassium :  it,  however,  dissolves  a  larger 
quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  dry  state.  For  the  fermentation  in  which  succinic 
and  acetic  add  are  produced,  and  pure  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  the  equa- 
tion is : 

3C*H«0*     =     2C<H«0*  +  C«H*0«  +  2C0»  +   H»0. 

For  the  fermentation,  when  hydrogen  is  evolved : 

2C*H«0*     -     C*H"0»   +    4  00*  +H« 
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or,  if  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  consequent  on  the  deoompoeition  of  succinic  add : 

3C*H«0*     -     2C*H«0«  +   4C0«  +   H«. 

Fftrt  of  the  carbonic  acid  remains  with  the  lime.  (Liebig^  Ann.  Ch.  Phaim.  1-g-gr 
104,  and  368.) 

According  to  E.  J.  Eo  hi  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Izzriii.  262),  malate  of  calcium  fermented 
with  putrefying  casein  gives  off  nothing  but  carbonic  anhydride,  and  vields  principally 
lactate  of  calcium,  with  small  quantities  of  succinate,  acetate,  and  carbonate.  W.  £aer 
(Aich.  Pharm.  ^2]  Ixix.  147)  obtained  a  similar  result  with  the  juice  of  mountain-ash 
berries,  neutrahsed  with  carbonate  of  calcium,  mixed  with  beeivyeasty  and  left  to  stand 
at  ordinaiT  temperatures.  Winckler  (JiJirb.  pr.  Pharm.  xxii.  300)  found  a  large 
quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  acid  residue  of  cider,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  formed 
by  fermentation  of  the  malate  of  calcium  contained  in  the  juice  of  the  apples.  Reb- 
ling  (Arch.  Pharm.  |^2]  Ixvii.  300)  observed  that,  in  the  fermentation  of  malate  of 
calcium,  valerianic  acid  is  formed  as  well  as  succinic  and  butyric  acids. 

When  a  solution  of  inactive  malie  add  is  neutralised  with  ume-water,  no  turbidity  is 
produced ;  but  on  addition  of  alcohol,  the  neutral  caldum-salt  is  deposited  in  white 
amorphous  flakes.  On  boilinff  the  neutralised  aqueous  solution,  a  granulo-czystalline 
predpitate  is  formed,  having  the  compodtion  C*H*GaH)*,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  either  hot  or  cold.  When  a  solution  of  add  malate  of  ammonium,  containing 
the  inactive  add  is  mixed  with  a  soluble  caldum-salt  and  excess  of  ammonia,  no  pre- 
dpitate is  formed  at  first,  but  after  24  hours,  transparent  crystals  united  in  nodules 
axe  formed,  containing  2C*HH7a*0*.  5  aq.    (Pasteur.) 

/3.  Add  salt,  C*H*CaO*.4HH).  —  This  salt  may  be  prepared  from  the  stems  of 
Geranittm  zonale  (Braconnot).  Also  from  the  berries  of  Rhusglabrum  or  eopalUnum, 
by  exhausting  them  with  hot  water,  evaporatinff  the  infusion,  decolorising  it  with 
animal  charcoal  previously  purified  with  nydrocnloric  add,  evaporating  the  filtrate 
further,  setting  it  adde  to  crystallise,  and  puri^ng  the  resulting  crystals,  if  necessanr, 
by  reaystallisation  (Rogers,  Sill.  Am.  J.  xxvii.  294).  Tobacco  also  contains  it  in 
large  quantity.  The  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid,  depodts 
the  acid  salt  in  oystals  on  cooling.    (Hag en.) 

The  crystals  of  the  salt  prepared  with  the  active  add  belong  to  the  trimetric  system. 
Ordinary  combination,  ooP  .  ooPn  .  ooFoo  .  Poo  t^mPoo .  Inclination  of  the  fiioes, 
ooP  :  ooP  -  93°  26';  ooP  :  ooPn  «  162o  14';  ooPoo  :  ooP-133o  17';  oo?«>  :  too  . 
lSe9  33';  too  :  mPoo  ^  163^  30'.  Cleavage  easy  parallel  to  ooPoo .  When  crystal- 
lised from  pure  water,  it  does  not  exhibit  hemihednd  fiices ;  but  when  crystallised  from 

mP 
nitric  add,  all  the  crystals  have  four  faces  -^,  and  for  a  certain  concentration  of  the 

add,  these  facets  become  so  much  devdoped  as  nearly  to  obliterate  the  prindpal  fiices 
of  the  crystal.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  60  pt&  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  boiling  water :  they  are  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  They  give  off  22*87 
per  cent  (nearly  3  at.)  water  at  100^,  and  are  completely  dehydrated  at  180°. 

The  inactive  salt  resembles  the  preceding  in  every  respect,  excepting  that  it  has  no 
hemihedral  £ices. 

According  to  Braconnot,  add  malate  of  calcium  saturated  with  alkaline  carbonates 
yields  double  salts,  vis.  ammoniO',  potasdiO'f  and  sodio-caldc  tnalates;  but  they  have 
not  been  analysed. 

Malatea  of  Copper,— ^  The  neutral  aalt,  C^H'Cu'O'.H'O,  is  a  gummy  mass  of  a 
fine  green  colour,  and  very  soluble  in  water. 

/3.  The  add  eaU,  C*HH!hiO^.HK>,  is  obtained  in  fiae  blue  crystals,  by  saturating  the 
cold  aqueous  add  with  cupric  hydrate  and  evaporating  at  40°. 

y,  Kbadctalt,  2C*H«CuK>«.Gu*0.4HK>,  is  obtained,  as  a  green  insoluble  powder,  by 
boiling  maUc  add  in  excess  with  cupric  carbonate.  The  carbonate  treated  in  the  cold 
with  excess  of  malic  add  dissolves  in  condderable  quantitv,  and  the  solution,  when 
boiled,  immediatdy  deposits  the  salt  just  mentioned ;  but  if  evaporated  in  a  vacuum 
between  40°  and  60°,  it  deposits  dark  green  crystals  containing  the  same  proportion 
of  malate  and  oxide  of  copper  with  6  at.  water. 

A  mixture  of  cupric  sulphate  and  malate  of  ammonium  depodts  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  first  c^rstals  of  en^xic  sulphate,  then  green  adcular  crystals  unalterable  in 
the  air,  of  a  doMe  salt,  consisting  of  cupric  malate  and  sulphate  of  ammonium. 
(H.  Schulse,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  Ivii.  273.) 

Malate  of  Iron  (ferricum). — ^Both  the  neutral  and  add  salts  are  brown,  gummy, 
permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  A  solution  of  a  feme 
salt  containing  malic  add  is  not  predpitated  by  alkalis. 

Malatee  of  Lead,— a.  The  w^w^ra/ *«/<,  C*H«PbK)*.3HK),  is  obtained  bypred- 
pitating  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  a  solution  of  caldc  or  potassic  malate ;  it  is  a 
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wliite  curJy  precipitate,  which,  when  left  for  some  hours  in  a  solution  of  the  acetate,  is 
converted  into  four-sided  needles  grouped  around  a  common  centre.  This  salt  melts 
in  boiling  water  to  a  transparent  pitchy  mass ;  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water;  a  strong  aqueous  solution  deposits  it  in  shining  needles.  It 
dissolves  very  easily  in  nitric  acid ;  acetic  acid  and  malic  acid  do  not  d^solye  it  more 
freely  than  pure  water.  Acetate  of  lead  also  dissolves  the  malate,  and  deposits  it  by 
slow  evaporation  in  silky  needles. 

According  to  K.  Otto  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  czxviii.  175),  a  neutral  malate  of  lead 
having,  after  dr^g  at  100°,  the  composition  G*H*PbK)*.H*0,  is  obtained  by  dropping 
a  partly  neutralised  solution  of  malic  acid  into  an  excess  of  boiling  aqueous  solution 
of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  boiling  for  several  hours  with  de-aerated  water,  and  washing 
by  decantation. 

Both  the  active  and  inactive  malates  of  lead  melt  with  equal  facility  in  boiUng 
water ;  the  only  difference  observed  between  the  two  modifications  is  that  the  inactiye 
salt  takes  a  longer  time  than  the  active  salt  to  become  crystalline,  the  latter,  which  is 
amorphous  at  the  time  of  precipitation,  being  converted  into  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals in  a  few  hours,  whereas  the  inactive  salt  may  remain  amorphous  for  several 
days.  T!hia  character  may  serve  to  distinguish  between  the  two  salts,  when  only  small 
quantities  of  them  are  at  hand.  Both  salts  melt  immediately  on  being  immersed  in 
boiling  water,  but  a  portion  dissolves  and  is  precipitated  when  the  liquid  cools  and  is 
left  at  rest;  the  active  malate  is  then  deposited  after  24  hours  in  shining  prisms 
grouped  in  tufts ;  the  inactive  salt,  on  the  contrary,  is  deposited  in  the  amorphons 
state,  and  covers  uniformly  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  but  after  a  few  days,  this  am<u> 
phous  precipitate  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  needle-shaped  crystals,  also  groiqied 
in  tufts,  and  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  active  malate.     (Pasteur.) 

Malate  of  lead  in  the  amorphous  state  easily  parts  with  the  whole  of  its  combined 
water  (14  per  cent  a3  at)  when  dried  over  sulfuric  acid.  If  the  salt  is  crystallised, 
the  water  is  retained  with  greater  force,  and  it  must  be  heated  to  about  160^  to  dehy- 
drate it. 

Neutral  malate  of  lead,  which  melts  easily  when  thrown  into  boiling  water,  does  not 
melt  in  the  hot  air  chamber,  either  at  100^  or  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  even 
retains  its  crystalline  aspect  up  to  170°,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  its  water  of  crystaUisa- 
tion,  and  only  then  begins  to  assume  a  dull  woolly  aspect  When  heated  to  220°,  it 
gives  off  more  water,  and  is  converted  intoftimarate  of  lead. 

fi.  A  baste  salt,  Pb*0.2C*H*Pb«0*,  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  neutral  salt  with 
ammonia,  or  by  pouring  acetate  of  lead  into  the  solution  of  a  malate  mixed  ^th 
ammonia,  or,  according  to  Otto  (loc.  cit),  by  dropping  a  perfectly  neutralised  solution 
of  malic  acid  into  excess  of  a  boiling  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead.  It  never 
becomes  crystalline,  and  does  not  melt  in  boiling  water,  but  if  acetic  acid  be  added,  it 
melts,  with  considerable  diminution  of  volume,  being  then  evidently  converted  into  the 
neuti^  salt. 

^  Basic  malate  of  lead  dissolves  in  acetate  of  lead,  like  the  neutral  salt,  and  the  solu- 
tion, if  somewhat  concentrated,  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  either  cold  or  boiling ;  but  sufBciently  soluble  to  blue  red  litmus  paper,  when  a 
few  moist  fragments  are  placed  upon  it 

Malates  of  LithiuTti, — ^Both  the  neutral  and  acid  salt  are  uncrj'staUisable. 

Malates  of  Magnesium.'-a.  Neutral  salt,  C^H^Mg'O^.fiH^O.  A  dilute  solutioii 
of  malic  acid  boiled  with  magnesia  yields  a  liquid  which,  when  evaporated  to  a  pellicle, 
deposits  after  some  time,  rhombo'idial  prisms  of  this  salt,  containing  5  at  water,  four 
of  which  are  given  off  at  100°.  Alcohol  added  to  the  concentrated  solution  precipitates 
it  in  anhydrous  flocks,  which  become  pasty  by  heat. 

fi.  The  acid  salt,  C*H*MgO'».2H«0,  is  obtained  in  flattened  prisms,  by  half  saturating 
malic  acid  with  carbonate  of  magnesium,  and  evaporating  to  crystallisation.  It  gives 
off  half  its  water  at  100°,  and  melts  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Malates  of  Manganese. — a.  The  neutral  salt,  which  is  uncrystallisable  and  very 
soluble,  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  add  with  carbonate  of  magnesium.  The  acid 
salt  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder,  on  adding  malic  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  preced- 
ing salt  It  dissolves  in  41  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  is  deposited  from  boiling  irater  in 
transparent  rose-coloured  crystals. 

Malates  of  Mercury. — ^These  salts  have  not  been  analysed.  When  malic  add  is 
digested  with  mercurous  oxide,  a  crystalline  powder  is  formed.  The  same  salt  is 
obtained  on  mixing  malate  of  potassium  with  a  dilute  solution  of  mercurons  nitrate. 
It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water. 

When  mercuric  oxide  is  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  malic  acid,  the  filtered 
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liquid  deposits  small  ciystals  of  an  acid  salt  soluble  in  water  ;  with  excess  of  mercuric 
oxide,  an  insoluble  yellow  basic  salt  is  formed.     (Harff,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3]y.  281.) 

Malate  of  Potassium. — a.  Neutral.  Undystallisable,  deliquescent,  insoluble  in 
strong  alcohol  (Braconnot). —  fi.  Acid.  Crjstala,  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  aloohoL    (Donovan.) 

Malate  of  Silvery  G*H^Ag'0^ — ^Nitrate  of  silyer  forms,  with  a  solution  of  neutral 
or  acid  malate  of  ammonium,  a  white  granular  precipitate^  which  becomes  yellow  when 
thoroughly  dried.  If  heated  after  diying,  it  melts  and  decomposes^  swelling  up  a  little, 
emitting  an  empyreumatic  odour,  and  leaying  perfectly  white  metallic  sUyer.  The 
acid  midate  of  mlyer  has  not  been  obtained. 

Ma  lates  of  Sodiu  m. — The  TieiUral  salt  is  uncrystallisable.  The  add  salt  is  crystal- 
line, permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  aloohoL 

Malates  of  Strontium,  a.  Neutral  salt,  C«H*8rH)*.HK)  (at  100°).— Malic 
acid  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  strontia-water;  but,  on  evaporating  the  mixture,  s  ciys- 
talline  mass  is  obtained,  very  soluble  in  water.  When  malic  acid  is  digested  with  car- 
bonate of  strontium,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  slightly  reddens  turmeric,  and  deposits 
after  concentration  mammellated  ^ups  of  crystals  havug  the  above  composition. 

fi.  An  OiCid  salt  is  precipitated  m  the  crystalline  state  on  adding  malic  acid  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  salt ;  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Malate  of  Thallium  crystallises  with  difficulty;  it  is  deliquescent,  and  melts 
below  100°.    (Kuhlmana) 

Uranie  Ma  I  at  s, — Yellow ;  sparingly  soluble  in  water.    (B  i  c  h  t  e  r. ) 

Malate  of  Yttrium, — 1.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  malic  acid  is  poured  upon 
carbonate  of  yttrium,  part  of  the  resulting  salt  dissolves,  and  is  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion in  small  white  nodules^ — 2.  Neutral  alkaline  malates  throw  down  from  yttrium- 
salts — ^when  the  solutions  of  the  two  salts  are  concentrated  and  mixed  in  due  propor- 
tion— a  white,  almost  crystalline  powder,  which  remains  in  white  granules  when  ita 
aqueous  solution  is  evaporated.— The  air-dried  salt  is  C*H*Y*0*.H^O.     It  does  not 

S've  off  its  water  at  110^,  and  is  but  slowly  decomposed  at  higher  temperatures.  It 
ssolves  in  74  pta  of  water ;  its  solution  in  aqueous  malic  acid  deposits  the  neutral 
salt  unchanged.  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  aqueous  malate  of  socQum,  and  does  not 
crystallise  on  evaporation.    (B  e  r  11  n.) 

Malates  of  Zino,  a.  Neutral  salt,  C*H«Zn«0».3H*0.— When  the  aqueous  acid  is 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  zinc  at  a  temperature  below  30°,  the  filtrate  deposits,  after 
a  while,  small  shining  crystals  which  gradually  but  completely  give  off  their  3  at  water 
at  100°  (Ha gen).  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acid  is  saturated  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  the  solution  filtered  from  a  basic  salt  which  separates  on  cooling,  and  further 
evaporated,  crystals  are  deposited,  containing  indeed  3  at.  water,  but  having  a  different 
form,  and  obstinately  retaming  about  |  at.  water  at  100°  (Haeen).  They  are  short 
hard,  strongly  lustrous,  four-fiided  prisms  (square,  according  toLassaigne),  perpendi- 
cularly truncated,  or  bevelled  with  two  fieu^s;  they  redden  litmus  (Braconnot).  They 
become  opaque  at  100°,  giving  off  10  p.  c.  of  water,  and  at  120°  swell  up  and  crumble 
to  a  white  powder,  giving  off  at  the  same  time  10  p.  c.  more  water  (Liebig).  They 
dissolve  in  65  pts.  (67  pts.  at  20°,  according  to  Lassaigne)  of  cold,  and  10  pts. 
of  boiling  water,  from  wnich  the  salt  does  not  separate  on  cooling.  (Braconnot.) 

$.  Jcid  salt,  G<H*ZnO*.2H*0.>-Obtained  by  supersaturating  the  salt  a  with  the  acid, 
and  washing  the  resulting  crystals  with  alcohol.  It  forms  elongated  square-based 
octahedrons,  which  swell  up  when  heated,  giving  off  8*33  per  cent,  water,  and  are  con- 
verted into  a  gum ;  they  dissolve  in  23  pts.  of  cold  water.     (Braconnot) 

y.  Basic  sdt,  Zn*0.2C*H<Zn*0*.4H*0  ?— This  salt  remains,  on  dissolving  the  neutral 
salt  in  water,  as  a  crystalline  residue,  containing  48'1 1  per  cent  zinc-oxide  (Braconnot). 
The  solution  obtained  by  continuous  boiling  of  the  aqueous  add  with  carbonate  of  zinc, 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  tremulous  jelly,  which  by  prolonged  boiling  with  wat<»T  is  con- 
verted into  a  sandy  powder.  This  powder  is  not  decomposed  by  water  at  100°,  but 
at  200°  it  gives  off  water,  and  is  partially  converted  into  fiimarate  of  zinc.  (Hagen.) 

Bromomallo  AOid.  C*H*BrO*.— No  substitution-products  have  yet  been  obtained 
from  malic  add ;  but  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  dibromosuccinate  of  sodium  is 
boiled,  and  then  evaporated,  a  mass  of  crystals  is  obtained,  having  the  composition  of 
acid  bromomalate  of  sodium,  C^H*BrNaO*.  From  this  salt,  other  bromomalates 
may  be  formed  by  double  decomposition ;  but  the  acid  itself  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Acid  bromomalate  of  sodium  is  distinguished  from  the  bromomaleate  (p.  787)  and 
its  isomers,  by  yielding  tartrate  of  caldum  when  boiled  with  lime-water.  (Kekul^ 
Lehrhnch,  i,  186.) 
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Uomalic  acid,  C*HH>*. 

An  acid,  isomeric  with  malic  add,  and  perhaps  identical  with  diglycoUic  add 
(ii.  912),  the  ailyer-salt  of  which  was  deposited  from  a  photographic  silTer-bath 
containing  nitrate  of  silver  and  milk-sngar,  which  had  been  used  for  a  long  time  for 
dipping  papers  soaked  in  succinic  or  citric  add.  The  free  add  separated  by  nilphjdrie 
acid  from  the  silver-  salt,  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  or  by  slow  crystallisation,  trans- 
parent, well-developed  crystals  resembling  those  of  angite.  The  acid  ammonium-' 
saltf  C'H*(NH*)0*.2H'0,  remains,  on  evaporating  the  neutralised  add  with  ammonia, 
as  a  radio-crystalline  mass.  The  neutral  potassiuTii-saU,  C*H^E?0*.HH),  ciystalliaee 
in  monodinie  lamins.  The  Uad^salt  is  a  white  predpitate,  perfectly  insoluble 
in  water,  and  not  mdting  or  baking  together  in  boiling  water.  The  nlversaU^ 
C^H*AgfO*,  which  is  flooculent  at  first,  is  converted,  when  warmed  with  water,  into 
microscopic  six-dded  tables,  which  do  not  decompose  at  100^.  This  8alt»  treated  with 
iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  the  neutral  ethylio  ether,  C^H*(C^*)*0*,  as  a  oolourleas  Uqnid, 
gradually  decomposed  by  water. 

The  isomaktes,  treated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  yield  a  chloride  isomeric 
with  chloride  of  fumaryl,  according  to  the  equation : 

OH*M«0»  +   3PC1»     -     2MC1  +   2HC1  +   8P0C1*  +  C*H*0«a«. 

This  chloride  is  a  liquid,  which  is  partly  decomposed  by  distillation,  and,  in  contact 
with  water,  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid  ana  isomaleic  acid,  C*HK>*  (p.  788). 
(Kiimmerer,  J.  pr.  Ghem.  Ixsxviii.  821.) 

HffATiTO  AOZBff  AMTPgS  OF.  When  ammonia  is  passed  into  an  alcoholie 
solution  of  ethylic  malate,  small  crystals  of  mal amide  are  ^adually  depodted: 

C*H*(C«H»)«0»  +  2NH»     -     C<H"N*0»  +  2C*H«0; 
MaUte  of  ethyl.  Halamide.  Alcohol. 

and  when  dry  ethylic  malate  is  saturated  with  ammonia-gas^  the  product  soon  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  mass  of  ethylic  malamate  or  malamethane,  C^"NO*  ■■ 

(C^H'O-)"  l-^ ,  the  decomposition  being  represented  by  the  equation  : 
C«H».EP  j  ^ 

C*H*(0«H»)«O»  +  NH"    -     C^"NO*  +  C»H«0. 

This  latter  compound,  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  saturated  with  ammonia,  likewise  yields 
malamide. 

Malamide  crystallises,  by  slow  evaporation,  in  well-defined  crystals.  It  differs  fitmi 
the  metameric  compound  asparagine  (i.  421)  by  its  crystalline  form,  by  not  containing 
any  water  of  crystatlisation,  and  by  its  property  of  easily  taking  up  water,  and  being 
thereby  converted  into  ammonia  and  malic  add.  It  differs  also  in  optical  rotatory 
power:  [a]  «  —  47*5.     (Demondesir,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Izxz.  303. — Pasteur.) 

Mal amic  acid,  C^H'NOS  which  is  metameric  with  aspartic  add  (i.  422),  has  not 
been  isolated. 

If  malic  add  be  regarded  as  triatomic  and  dibasic^  and  represented  by  the  fennala 

H      ) 
C^H'O*  •  0'  (p.  790),  in  which  two  out  of  the  three  typic  hydrogen-atoms  are  salinf, 

H»  J 
that  is,  easily  replaceable  by  metals,  and  the  third,  alcoholic,  that  is,  most  easily  re- 
placeable by  ada-radidee  (see  ii.  915),  the  difference  between  malamic  add  and  mals- 
mide  on  the  one  hand,  and  aspartic  add  and  asparagine  on  the  other,  may  be  represented 
by  formuke  analo^us  to  tiiose  of  glycollic  monamide  (the  so-called  glyooUamide, 
ii.  908)  and  glycocme  (ii  902),  thus : 


H 

(C*H«0»)' 

H» 


(C*H»0«)'"   %  (C«H«0«) 

^  H.H" 


H* 


.  O'  Aspartic  add.  Asparagtn. 

O  H 

l-N  (C*HK)»Y 


0 

N 


H 
Malic  acid:  (C^H*0')' 

H.H* 


0  H«H» 


O 


Malamic  acid.  Malamide. 

Aspartic  add  bean  the  same  relation  to  malic  add  that  glycodne  bears  to  gl^obUie 
add.  The  saline  or  basic  hydrogen  of  malic  acid  is  still  present  in  aspnutic  acid,  but 
the  alcoholic  water-reddue  HO  of  the  medic  add  is  replaced  in  aspartic  add  by  the 
ammoni^reddue  NH'.  Asparagine  is  the  amide  of  aspartic  add.  Hence  it  is  that 
aspartic  add  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alkalis  ^the  ammonia-residue  not  bdng 
in  the  saline  place),  and  that  asparagine,  when  treated  m  the  same  way,  sives  off  only 
half  its  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  aspartic  add.    In  maLimic  add,  on 
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the  other  hAod,  ihe  ammoniarresidiie  oocnpies  the  saline  place;  and,  oonaeqiiently, 
when  nialamide,  which  is  its  amide^  is  boiled  with  alkalis,  the  decomposition  does  not 
stop  at  the  formation  of  malamxc  acid,  bnt  goes  on  to  the  formation  of  malic  add  and 
ammonia. 

BP       ) 

The  neutral  amide  (triamide)  of  malic  acid,  (C^n'O')**  VN*,  is  not  known. 

H«.H«       j 

Halamic  acid  and  nialamide  may  be  derived  £com  the  add  and  neutral  malates^  of 
ammonium  by  elimination  of  1  and  2  at.  water  respectiyely,  and,  by  Airther  abstraction 
of  water,  the  other  compounds  in  the  following  table  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed, 
though  only  one  of  them,  viz.  ftimarimide  (ii.  746),  has  actually  been  obtained : 


H 

H«N 
Neatral  niaUto 
ofanunonlum. 

Add  mal«te  of 
■mmoQlam. 


H 
(C^HK)*)" 

Malamlde. 


O 


H 
(C*H«0 

(unknown.) 


[»0«)-'  [ 

P        J 


N« 


(C*BPOV 


N* 


H 
(C*H»0«) 

Malamlc  acid. 


0» 


H 

(c*H»o«r 

H 

Malimldo 
(unknown). 


0 


Nltrile 
(unknown). 


(C«H«0»)*'.N 

Kitrile 
(Fnmarimide). 


MaUc  add  was  formerly  regarded  as  diatomic  as  well  as  dibasic^  bdng  represented 

by  the  formula  '     m    '  [0\  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  constitution  of  its  salts. 

Moreover,  the  fonnulss  of  malamio  add  and  nialamide  are  easily  derived  from  it;  but 
then  the  so-called  fumarimide  cannot  be  supposed  to  contain  the  sameradide,  but  must 
actually  be  regarded  as  the  imide  of  fhmanc  add  ;  thus : 


H 

(C*H*0») 

H 
Malic  add. 


1 


O* 


H«       ) 
Malamlda  and 
aspamgln. 


(C*H*0»)" 

H 
Bialamic  acid  and 
aapnrtic  acid. 


rjS 


(C*H«0«) 
H 


i- 


FuBiarimide. 


Bnt  the  formation  of  this  compound  by  heating  add  malate  of  ammonium  to  160^^ 
200^,  and  its  conversion  into  inactive  aspartic  acid  by  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric 
add,  show  that  it  is  intimately  related  to  malic  add,  and,  therefore,  that  the  triatomic 
formula  of  malic  add,  which  renders  it  posdble  to  express  fumarimide  by  a  formula 
containing  the  same  radide  as  the  add,  must  be  regarded  as  preferable  (KekuU). 
Moreover  the  rdation  of  malic  acid  to  succinic  and  tartaric  adds  cannot  be  adequatdy 
expressed  by  a  diatomic  formula. 

Substances  dosdy  resembling  fumarimide  or  malonitrile,  are  likewise  obtained, 
according  to  Dessaignes,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  add  fumarate  and  add  maleate  of 


ammonium. 


Ol*.  These  compounds  have 
been  more  completely  studied  than  the  primary  amides  of  malic  add ;  three  of  them 
have  been  obtained  bv  Arppe  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvL  106),  viz.  diphenyl-midamide, 
phenyl-malimide,  and  phenyl-malamio  add. 

f      ^      )o 

BiplMDjl-aialaBitae.  Malanlllde,  G^'H^'N^O*-    (C«H*0*)'*  t^.~Thiscom- 

l(Cra»)«.H  )  " 
pound  is  formed,  together  with  phenyl-maUmide,  by  melting  malic  add  with  aniline : 


2C«Bra  +   C*H«0»  -  2H*0     -     C  •H'«N«0«. 
Aniline.  Malic 

add. 

C«H^    +    C«H»0*  -   2H*0 


DlphraTl- 
malamlde. 


»     C'»H»NO« 
Phenyl-mallmide. 

The  product  treated  several  times  with  boiling  water,  is  resolved  into  a  nearly  colour- 
less solution  containing  phenyl-malimide^  and  a  strongly  coloured  residue  consisting 
chiefly  of  diphenyl-malamide,  which  may  be  obtained  pure  and  colourless  by  crystiu- 
lisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal. 

It  forms  colourless  scales  having  a  faint  lustre ;  melts,  with  partial  decomposition, 
at  175^,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  volatilises  for  the  most  part  unaltered.  When  set 
on  Are  it  bums  with  a  bright  smoky  flame. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  tpater,  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia^  &ud  potash. 
It  dissolves  also  but  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Strong  attlphurtc  acid  dissolves 
it  with  the  aid  of  heaL    Hitric  aeid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold,  forming  a  yellow  solution. 
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When  boiled  with  strong  caustic  potash,  it  dissolTCMi  and  is  for  the  most  part  deeooi- 
posed,  a  fatty  substance  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  On  addition  of  water, 
the  semifluid  portion  is  conyerted  into  a  white  insoluble  powder,  which  may  be 
completely  freed  from  potash  by  washing  with  water.  This  powder  dissolyes  wiUi 
some  difficulty  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  small  ciystalline  groups  and 
needles.  It  may  be  heated,  without  yisible  alteration,  to  225^;  melts  at  a  higher 
temperature ;  and  if  cautiously  heated,  yields  a  crystalline  laminar  sublimate,  and  leaves 
a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  This  substance  giyes  by  analysis  64-17  per  cent  caihon 
and  6*41  hydrogen:  hence  it  appears  to  be  tartranilide,    (Arppe.) 

C'"H"NH)*     »     2(?B:*N  +  C*H«0«  -  2H^0; 

C*H*     ^ 

Plienjrl-inalimlde.    Malawll,     C**H^O'  »  (C^H'O*)"'  -  2. — Formed,  together 

H  )^ 
with  the  preceding  compound,  by  melting  a  mixture  of  malic  acid  and  anilmc.  When 
the  fused  mixture  is  kept  in  a  state  of  gentle  ebullitaon  for  about  two  hours,  a  hrovn 
syrup  is  obtained,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  when  boiled  with  water,  yielda  a 
nearly  colourless  solution  of  phenyl-maJimide^  and  a  coloured  residue  containing 
diphenyl-malamide.  The  solution  when  eyaporated  yields  phenyl-malimide  in  the 
form  of  a  eranular  mass,  still,  howeyer,  mixed  with  diphenyl-malamide,  from  which  it 
is  purified  by  digestion  in  hot  water,  and  filtration.  The  solution  is  then  further 
purified  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  and  eyaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 

From  a  hot  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  phenyi-malimide  separates  on  cooling  in 
delicate  needles  grouped  together;  also  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  eyaporated; 
sometimes,  howeyer,  it  forms  nacreous  laminae,  and  from  a  yery  dilute  aqueous  solution 
it  is  deposited  in  yery  thin,  iridescent,  rectangular  prisms.  It  melts  at  170^,  and  when 
heated  between  two  watch-glasses,  forms  a  slight  mealy  sublimate.  It  dissolves  veiy 
abundantly  in  water y  alcohci,  and  ether. 

Fhenyl-malimide,  boiled  with  aqueous  ammonia^  is  conyerted  into  phenyl-malam  te 
of  ammonium. 

It  dissolyes  easily  in  the  strongest  nitric  acid,  forming  a  deep  red  solution  from 
which  water  throws  down  a  nearly  colourless,  indistinctly  crystalline  body,  probably 
nitro-phenyl-malimide,  accompanied  by  a  resinous  body  which  is  yery  difficult  to 
separate.  The  crystalline  body  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solntioD  on 
cooling  yields  fine  needles.    (Arpp  e.) 

H  )0 

menylFmalamle  add.    XalanUie  sold.    G**H"NO««(C«HK)*r    N.—Thifl 

acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  ammonium-salt  by  boiling  phenyi-malimide  with 
aqueous  ammonia  (vid.  sup.).  The  solution  of  this  salt  forms  with  baryta  a  copious  pre* 
cipitate,  which,  when  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  decomposed,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  by  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  yields  phenyl-malamie 
acid ;  and  from  the  solution,  filtered  while  yet  warm,  the  acid  crystallises  ou  cooling 
and  may  be  purified  by  reciystallisation  from  alcohol.  The  slightest  excess  of  sul- 
phuric add  used  in  the  preparation  eonyerts  the  phenyl-malamic  acid  into  phenyi- 
malimide  ;  hence  it  is  best  to  use  rather  less  than  the  equivalent  quantity. 

The  acid  crystallises  in  white,  £iintly  lustrous  granules,  composed  of  yeiy  minute 
needles,  and  scarcely  attaining  the  size  of  a  pin's  head ;  melts  at  145^ ;  has  a  vety 
sour  taste,  reddens  litmus,  and  decomposes  carbonates  ,*  dissolyes  readily  in  water, 
somewhat  less  in  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  ether.  Its  salts  are  also  distinguished  by 
their  solubility  in  water. 

The  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  remains  clear  when  mixed  with  lime-water,  but 
is  slightly  clouded  by  boiling  with  potash  ;  with  acetate  of  lead,  it  forms  a  white  pre- 
cipitate soluble  in  water;  and  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour. 

The  bariumrsaUt  is  yery  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  spherical  nodules  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness ;  it  is  insoluble  in  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

Phenyl-malamate  of  silver,  C"fl"-A^NO*,  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  soon 
becomes  coloured  by  exposure  to  light ;  it  dissolyes  in  water,  and  is  deposited  from  the 
solution  in  shining  cubes. 

ICA&ZO  ZTBSB8.  These  compounds  have  not  been  much  studied.  According 
toDemondesir  (Compt.  rend,  xxiii.  227),  the  malates  of  ethyl  and  methyl  are  pro- 
duced by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  malic  acid  in  alcohol  or 
wood-spirit.  The  neutral  ethers  cannot  be  distilled ;  they  are  obtained  by  neutralising 
the  crude  liquid  with  carbonate  of  sodium  and  agitating  with  common  ether,  which 
takes  up  the  ethylic  or  methylic  malate,  and  leaves  it  behind  on  evaporation.    The 
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compound  etiier  thus  obtained  still  contains  water  and  alcohol  or  wood-spirit^  which 
may  he  remoyed  by  evaporation  in  a  yacnnm. 

The  nentral  malates  of  ethyl  and  methyl  are  liquids  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
almost  completely  decomposed  by  distillation,  being  converted  into  the  corresponding 
fumaric  ethers,  and  are  converted  into  malamide  by  ammonia.  They  possess  opticci 
rotatory  power. 

Ethyl-  and  Methyl- malic  acids  are  always  formed  by  the  above  process  simul- 
taneouAv  with  the  neutral  ethers.    Their  calcium-salts  are  soluble  in  aloohoL 

Amyl-malic  acid,  C*H\OH")0*,  is  obtained  by  prolonged  heating  of  malic 
add  with  amyl-alcohol  to  120°.  It  forms  a  syrup  which  crystallises  on  cooling. 
(Breunlin.) 

Syn.  with  Oil  of  Apflbs  (i.  532 ;  iL  636). 

C«H*0*  •  ^^g|^*)''|0«.    An  acid  discovered  by  Des - 

saignes  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  2511  who  obtained  it  by  slowly  oxidising  malic 
acid  with  a  cold  solution  of  chromate  or  potassium : 

C*H«0»  +  0»  -  C0«  +H«0  +  C»H*0*. 

Ualic  Malooic 

acid.  acid. 

It  is  also  produced,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  cyanacetio  I 

acid,  or  better  on  cyanacetic  ether : 

C«H»(CN)0«  +  2H«0  -  NH«  +  (?H*0* 
Cxanaevtie  Malonfc 

acid.  acid. 

C«H«(CN)(C«H»)0«  +  aH«0  =  NH*  +  C«H«0  +  C«H*0* 
Cjaaacetie  eth«r.  Alcohol.        llalonlc 

acid. 

The  solution  obtained  by  boiling  cyanacetic  ether*  with  potash,  forms  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  a  green  precipitate,  which  by  decomposition  with  sulphvdric  acid,  and  evaporation 
of  tne  filtrate,  yields  malonic  acid.  (Hugo  Millie r,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xviL  109.) 

Malonic  acid  forms  large  rhombohedral  crystals,  having  a  laminar  structure.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  toater  and  alcohol,  melts  at  140^,  and  decomposes  at  150^  into  carbonic 
anhydride  and  acetic  acid. 

l%e  malonates  have  been  but  little  examined.  The  neutral  potassiuTJt-  and  am- 
moniumsalts  are  deliquescent  and  crystallise  with  difficulty;  the  aoid  salts  of  the  same 
base^  crystallise  readily.  The  bariumr  bxA  cdkium-salts  are  crystalline  precipitates 
sparingly  soluble  in  cola  water.  The  silver-salt  is  insoluble  and  crystalline ;  the  lead- 
salt  is  likewise  insoluble. 

An  acid  called  nicotic  acid,  obtained  byBarral  TCompt.  rend.xxL  1374)  from 
tobacco,  has  the  composition  of  malonic  acid,  and  is  prooably  identical  therewith.  It 
crystallises  in  small  scales,  forms  insoluble  lead-  and  silver-salts,  and  is  resolved  by 
heat  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  acetic  acid. 

BBA&T.  Grain,  chiefly  barley,  which  has  become  sweet  from  the  conversion  of 
its  starch  into  sugar,  by  an  incipient  growth  or  termination  artificially  induced,  called 
malting.    (See  Bbbb,  i.  627 ;  also  Ur^s  Diet,  of  Arts,  &c.  iii  18) 

ICAXiTKA.  The  mineral  tallow  of  Kirwan,  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  coast 
of  Finland.  It  resembles  wax.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-77.  It  is  white,  brittle, 
stains  paper  like  oil,  melts  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame  and 
much  smoke.     It  dissolves  readily  in  oil,  and  imperfectly  in  hot  alcohol 

iTBAOZTB.    See  MoNTMOBiLLOirrrB. 


This  name  is  given  by  Dubrunfaut  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxi. 
178),  to  the  sugar  produced  from  starch-paste  by  the  action  of  malt  or  diastase. 
It  resembles  dextro-glucose  in  crystalline  form  and  most  other  respects,  but  its  dextro- 
rotatory power  is,  according  to  Dubrunfaut,  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  dextro-glu- 
cose, and  not  stronger  in  a  recently  prepared  solution  than  after  the  lapse  of  several 
hours  (iL  868).  It  appears  also  to  be  less  easily  altered  by  alkalis.  It  is  converted 
into  dextro-glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 


A  brown  mineral  from  Mancino,  near  Leghorn,  consisting,  ac- 
cording to  Jacquot  (Ann.  Min.  [3]  xix.  703),  of  sesquisilicate  of  zinc,  2Zn«0.3SiO*. 
It  is  plumose  and  shining,  with  two  unequal  cleavages  inclined  to  one  another  at  92°. 

Formo-henzoilio  acid,  C"H"0*.— This  acid,  which  con- 


*  The  cyanacetic  eth<>r  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  cfaloraoetic  ether  on  cyanide  of  potaMium,  or  of 
lodacetic  ether  OD  cyanide  of  silver. 
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tains  the  eldments  of  bitter  almond  oil  and  formic  add,  CfH^'O*  ■■  2C^*0 
•f  2CH*0*,  and  is  related  to  benzoic  add  (so  far  at  least  as  composition  is  ooncened) 
in  the  same  manner  as  lactic  to  acetic  add,  was  discoyered  by  Winekler  (Ann.  Ch. 
PharuL  xriii.  310),  who  obtained  it  by  heating  bitter  almond  water  with  hydrochloric 
add,  the  hydrocyanic  add  contained  in  the  liquid  being  then  resolved  into  ammonia 
and  formic  add,  which,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  unites  with  the  bitter  sbnosd 
oil  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  zviii  30).  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of 
filming  sulphuric  add  on  bitter  almond  oil  (Laurent^  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  Ixr. 
202),  and  by  heating  amygdaUn  with  Aiming  hydrochloric  add.  (Wdhler,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixyi.  238.) 

Preparation, — ^Bitter  almond  water — obtained  by  distilling  80  oz.  of  bitter  ahnood 
paste  with  90  lbs.  of  water  till  160  oz.  have  passed  oyer,  then  taking  80  oz.  of  this 
uquid,  and  shalnng  up  the  distillate  with  the  bitter  almond  oil — is  mixed  with  4  ok  of 
hydrochloric  add  of  specific  grayitr  1*12,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  oyer  the  wate^ 
bath,  till  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled.  The  yellowish  crysttdline  residue, 
smelling  slightly  of  bitter  almonds,  leayes  pure  sal-ammoniac  when  treated  with  cold 
ether ;  and  the  ethereal  solution  yields  by  spontaneous  eyaporation  a  slightly  yellov 
etystalline  mass,  which,  when  treated  ^inth  water,  leayes  a  remnous  flo<xulent  bodj 
haying  the  odour  of  bitter  ahnonds.  The  aqueous  solution  is  transparent  and  oobQ^ 
less,  and  contains  pure  mandelic  add,  which  ciystallises  on  eyaporation  (Wineklerl 
— 2.  When  bitter  almond  oil  is  treated  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  faming  sul- 
phuric add,  heat  is  evolved,  the  liquid  becomes  brown  and  thick,  and  solidifies  in  » 
compact  mass  on  cooling.  The  mass,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  an  upper  semi- 
Bolia  layer  containing  undecompoeed  bitter  almond  oil  and  stilby  lous  add,  and  a  lomr 
layer  containing  mandeHc  add  and  excess  of  sulphuric  add ;  the  mandelie  add  crp- 
tallises  from  the  latter  on  cooling  TLaurent). — 3.  A  solution  of  amygdalin  in- 
hydrochloric  add  is  evaporated  over  tne  water-bath,  and  the  syrupy  mass  treated  with 
euier,  which  dissolves  the  mandelic  add.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  mandelie 
add  crystallises.    (Wohler,  Liebig.) 

Propertisa. — ^Mandelic  add  forms  a  scaly  crjrstalline  mass  (Winekler).  It  erys- 
tallises  sometimes  in  rhombic  needles,  sometimes  in  rhomboidal  plates,  freqnentlj 
having  their  acute  angles  truncated  (Laurent) ;  in  plates  belonging  to  the  rhombic 
system  (J.  Heusser,  Pogg.  Ann.  xdv.  637V  It  has  a  very  faint  odour  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  a  strong  add  taste,  with  a  somewhat  styptic  after-taste.  It  melts  easilj, 
with  loss  of  water,  into  a  yellow  oil,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  translucent  gnm 
(Winekler).  When  a  solution  of  mandelic  add  in  strong  hydrochloric  add  is  evs- 
porated  at  a  temperature  above  100°,  it  becomes  amorphous,  and  afterwards  forms  a 
solution  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  is  precipitated  by  a  larger  quantity  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  yeUowish  oil  (Wohler).  The  add  is  very  soluble  in  ti>aUr,akokol^ 
and  ether, 

Ikcompositums,  The  add,  heated  above  its  melting  pointy  diffuses  an  agreeable 
odour,  recalling  those  of  white-thorn  blossoms,  hyacinth,  and  gum  benzoin.  Heated 
in  a  dListillatoiy  apparatus  to  a  temperature  short  of  carbonisation,  it  is  converted  into 
a  dark  brown,  resinous,  balsamic  mass,  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  readily 
in  hlkaUs  and  in  alcohoL  A  large  quantity  of  bitter  almond  oil  passes  over  at  the 
same  time.  The  add  bums  with  a  red,  smoky  fiame,  leaving  a  bul%',  easily  combus- 
tible charcoal  (Winekler).  When  it  is  boded  with  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  nitrous 
ftimes  continue  to  escape,  the  formic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  the  bitter  almond  oil 
is  converted  into  benzoic  add,  which  crystallises  on  addition  of  water  (Liebig). 
When  chlorine  gae  is  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  mandelic  acid,  an  ou 
smelling  like  chloride  of  benzoyl  separates  at  first ;  and  if  potash  be  then  added,  and 
the  passage  of  the  chlorine  continued  till  this  oil  has  completely  disappeared,  the  solu- 
tion, when  subsequently  treated  with  add,  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  and  deposits 
benzoic  add  in  the  form  of  a  ciystaUine  magma  (Liebig).  The  add  dissolves  in  otf 
of  vitriol,  and  the  solution,  when  gently  heated,  gives  off  carbonic  oxide  (Liebig). 
The  aqueous  solution,  boiled  with  peroxide  of  manganese^  yields  carbonic  anhydride 
and  bitter  almond  oiL    (Liebig.) 

Man  delates. — The  acid  neutralises  bases  completely,  and  expels  caibonic  acid 
from  its  compounds.    (Winekler.) 

Mandelate  of  Ammonium. — This  salt  is  obtained  by  slightly  supersaturating  the 
aqueous  add  with  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  ciystallise,  and  generally  forms  a  yellowish-white  mass.  It  has  a  very  mild  taste. 
When  heated,  it  decomposes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  free  add.  It  dissolves  in  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water,  and  readily  in  alcohol    (Winekler.) 

Mandelate  of  Bariumy  obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  barium  with  manddio 
acid,  crystallises  readily  in  small,  tolerably  hara  needles.  It  is  much  less  soluble 
in  water  than  the  potassium-salt.     (Winekler.) 
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MandelaU  of  Copper, — ^A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  precipitated  by  mandelata 
of  potassium,  yields  a  fine  light-blue  powder,  which,  when  heat^  gives  off  a  laige 
quantity  of  bitter  almond  oil. 

Manddate  of  Lead  is  precipitated  as  a  white,  finely  crystalline  powder,  on  adding 
mandelate  of  potassium  to  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  When  heated,  it  behaves  like  the 
copper-salt    It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water.    (Winckler.) 

Mandelate  of  Magnesium  dystallises  readily.    (Wi  nckler.) 

Mei'curic  Mandelate  is  obtained  by  precipitating  mercuric  nitrate  with  mandelate  of 
potassium.    Its  reactions  closely  resemble  those  of  the  copper-salt.    (Wi n  c kl er.) 

Manddate  of  Potassium. — ^Obtained  by  nearly  neutralising  carbonate  of  potassium 
with  the  aqueous  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  exhausting  the  diy  mass  with  alcohol, 
and  leaving  the  alcoholic  solution  to  evaporate.  It  is  a  white,  soft)  easily  friable, 
soapy  mass,  having  a  very  mild,  scarcely  saline  taste,  faintly  resembling  that  of  sweet 
almonds.  It  decomposes  like  the  firee  acid  when  heated,  takes  fire  easily  and  bums 
away  completely,  leaving  pure  carbonate  of  potassium.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in 
water  and  alcohoL    (Winckler.) 

Mandelate  of  Silver^  obtained  bv  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with  neutral  mande- 
late of  potassium,  forms  a  white,  heavy,  crystalline  powder,  easy  to  wash.  From  its 
aqueous  solution  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat,  it  separates  in  rather  hard  crystals  having 
a  sb'ght  yellowish  colour.  It  melts  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature  into  a  dark  mass, 
and  yields  the  same  products  of  decomposition  as  the  add,  leaving  metallic  silver. 
(Winckler.) 

MAVCkaV-JUiCPBZBOUB.    See  Bhodokitb. 


Synonymes.  Manganeee,  Mangan,  Manganium,  Symbols  and 
Atomic  Weiehts,  Mn  b:27'6  ;  Mmn  or-Si-n  =  65. 

History.-^\iii^  oxide  of  manganese,  a  substance  long  used  to  decolorise  glass,  and 
CBiile^magnesianigraf  from  its  resemblance  to  the  loadstone,  was  formerly  included  among 
the  ores  of  iron.  It  was,  however,  proved  by  the  researches  of  Pott  in  1740,  of  £aim 
and  Winterl  in  1770,  and  of  Scheele  and  Bergmann  in  1774,  that  the  metal  contained 
in  this  mineral  is  distinct-  firom  iron,  and  possesses  characters  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
metal  itself  was  first  eliminated  by  Gahn.  Chevillot  and  Edwards,  in  1818,  pointed 
out  that  mineral  chameleon-^  a  substance  discovered  some  considerable  time  before — 
contained  a  peculiar  acid  of  manganese.  Forchhammer,  in  1820,  distinguished  two 
acids  of  manganese;  and  Mitscherlich,  in  1832,  fully  confirmed  the  distinction. 

Manganese  occurs  chiefly  in  the  form  of  peroxide,  known  as  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese; also  as  mansanic  and  man^noso-manganic  oxide;  as  sulphide,  carbonate,  sili- 
cate, and  titanate ;  in  small  quantities  also,  as  colouring  matter  in  many  siliceous  minerals 
and  in  Teiy  minute  quantity  in  thp  ashes  of  plants  and  in  the  bones  of  animals. 

Preparation  of  the  metal. — 1.  Hydrogen  and  charcoal  at  a  red  heat  reduce  the  su^ 
rior  oxides  of  manganese  to  protoxide,  but  do  not  eliminate  the  metal ;  but  at  a  white 
heat  charcoal  deprives  the  metal  of  the  whole  of  its  oxygen.  The  following  process, 
recommended  by  John  (Gehlen's  Journal  fur  Chemis  und  Physik^  iii.  452\  is  com- 
monly used  for  the  reduction  of  manganese.  A  finely-divided  oxide  of  manganese, 
obtained  by  calcining  the  carbonate  in  a  well-closed  vessel,  is  mixed  with  oil  and  ignited 
in  a  covered  crucible,  so  as  to  convert  the  oil  into  charcoal.  After  several  repetitions 
of  this  treatment^  the  carbonaceous  mass  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  made  into  a  firm 
paste  by  kneading  it  with  a  little  oil.  Finally  this  paste  is  introduced  into  a  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal  (creiusetbrasgui,  p.  888),  the  unoccupied  portion  of  which  is  filled  up 
with  charcoal  powder.  The  crucible  is  first  heated  merely  to  redness  for  half  an  hour,  to 
dry  the  mass  and  decompose  the  oil,  after  which  its  cover  is  carefiilly  luted  down,  and 
it  IS  exposed  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  most  violent  heat  of  an  air-f\imace  that  the 
crucible  itself  can  support  without  undergoing  fusion.  The  metal  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-elobular  mass  or  button  in  the  lower  part  of  the  crucible,  but  not  quite 
pure,  as  it  contains  traces  of  carbon  and  silidum  derived  from  the  ashes  of  the  charcoal. 
By  ignitine  the  metal  a  second  time  in  a  charcoal  cmcible,  with  a  portion  of  borax, 
John  obtained  it  more  fusible  and  brilliant^  and  so  free  from  carbon  that  it  left  no 
black  powder  when  dissolved  in  an  acid. 

2.  0.  Brunner  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  330;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  201)  obtains  manga- 
nese by  redudng  the  chloride  or  fiaoride  with  sodium,  in  a  manner  similar  to  Deville's 
process  for  the  reduction  of  aluminium :  a.  2  pts.  fluoride  of  manganese,  and  1  pt. 
sodium  are  arranged  in  alternate  thin  layers  in  a  hfssian  crucible ;  the  mixture  is  well 
pressed,  and -covered  with  chloride  of  sodium ;  and  over  the  whole  is  placed  a  layer  of 
fluor-spar  in  small  pieces  (to  prevent  spirting).  The  crucible,  with  the  cover  on,  is 
then  heated  in  a  blast  ftimace,  first  gently,  then,  when  the  commencement  of  the  action 
18  indicated  by  a  hissing  noise,  to  bright  redness  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which, 
all  the  apertures  of  the  furnace  are  closed,  and  the  wh<de  is  left  to  cool.    If  the  heat 
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Im beca  tteniK eaoi^  Ae  wmapmemmiammiim mimed. mam Mtihitholtamdikt 
etmdbie;  if  sot  it  Maitbeliegtea«SMBgiAr«lKrgof  fhlnrid^cf  ■odiiimorpotaa- 
wfP"^  Bixed  vith  '^  of  nitre  rtunx  ■i'tftii  it  too  t^njoff^\ 

fi,  laitttad  of  tmide  of  MinigBUfif,  a  ■LiUig  of  eqnl  pnti  of  rii1nri<1e  of  mrngt- 
new  and  ftiielj'pah«n§ed  floor-^or  anj  be  vaedt  and  ledaced  vith  aodiim  in  the 
■wnacr  above  deKribed. 

Sfanaiieaesajrix  oTifiiFiil  ia  the  pahcrolentitatebjhealiqg  its  amalgam  (p.  802) 
iaabiSe fifed  with  T8poar<rf'Rxk-<]tL    (Giiea.) 

Fnpertie*^ — lfaiigaa#ag,  obtaiacd  lij  ledactioB  of  ciAcr  of  ita  ozidea  vidi  dmcod, 
ja  a  grejid^wliite  aMtal  hayiag  tbe  aipcet  of  caat  bob,  toj  aoft  and  brittle^  vitii  a 
fiae-gnmcd  ftraetBRv  aad  ia  caaiKf  ^liL  SpeciCr  Snnij  8013  (John).  feeUj 
mupw^  Xeha  onlj  at  the  aUuBpai  heat  of  a  bbet  fmvafm.  It  oaidiaee  qnieklj 
when  cApoaed  to  the  air,  aad  mart,  tfaaetai^he  fcepi  aader  iwk-oi],or  in  aeafedtabo; 
It  decompuaee  water  litmlj  at  wdiaaiy  timtmilaiiB,  and  diaaolra  eaofy,  with  erohi- 
tion  of  hjdiugen,  ia  hjdzwfakrie  or  difarte  wlplnnir  add.  It  does  not  ndott  any 
aimple  metaHie  aalta,  ezeqit  the  aaha  of  aibcraad  gold,  aad  even  then  the  ndaetion 


The  metal  oibtained  from  the  ddoride  or  taoiide  bj  Brannei^a  proeea^  baa  aho  tbe 
mptttot  caat  iian,  aad  ia  toj  btittk^  bat  it  ia  not  luigaetie  [?what  power  waa  med 
in  terting  it] ;  baa  a  neeifte  SBfity  of  onlj  7'138  to  7*206 ;  ia  hard  enomg^  to  aastdi 
and  cnt^aaaHke  a  maaiond;  amy  be  poKahed ;  and  doea  not  tazniah,  eren  in  mout 
air,  at  ordinafj  tempefatnrea ;  when  he^ed  on  platinnm-fial,  it  becomes  eoloared  Hks 
steel,  and  covered  with  a  brown  llfaa  of  ozideL    Under  water,  it  arifjiawi  slowlj  at 


ordinarjr  tempentores^  more  qaidd j  at  the  botKng  heat,  with  scarceljr  perceptible 
eTolotion  of  fajdrogen.  Wheo  ianneEMd  in  atzong  solphnrie  add,  it  eliminates  bat  a 
small  qnantitj  of  hjdrogeaat  ordinaiy  tempcfatareB^  bat  dissolves  when  heated,  with 
erolntion  of  snlpfainoaa  anhjdzide.  In  dilate  aolplniiie  add  it  diasohres  readity,  even 
at  ordinaiy  teuipeiaturea ;  alao  in  nitde  aeid,  in  ratj  dilate  hjdrodUarie  add,  and  in 
aeeticadd. 

H.  Deyille  (Compt  rend.  zUr.  673)  attribvtes  the  differences  between  the  manea- 
nese  prepared  bj  Brmmer's  method,  and  that  obtained  bj  redneing  dther  of  the  oziaefl 
with  charcoal,  to  the  presence,  in  Uie  ftnner,  of  impmitiea  deriyed  from  the  rtx^-oil 
adhering  to  the  sodinm,  and  to  ailidmn  from  the  flnor^par.    Wohler  Iband,  indeed, 
that  Bnmner's  mansanese^  when  diasolTed  in  bydroddonc  add,  left  a  not  ineonffider- 
able  residue  of  hjcmited  oxide  of  silidnm ;  and  Bmnner  himself  afterwards  faaad 
that  this  residoe,  from  12  samples  obtained  in  diffifent  preparations,  Tsried  from  1-6 
to  6*8  per  cent    Bj  fosing  the  eoorsely-pnlYVTised  metal  witb  twice  its  weight  of 
eblori^M  of  sodlmn  containing  1  per  cent,  of  dilorate  of  potassinm,  the  quantity  of 
silidnm  could  be  reduced  to  0*1  per  cent,;  but  Bnmner  did  not  find  that  this  reductiou 
in  the  proportion  of  the  silidum  made  any  diffemice  in  the  colour,  fusibility,  hardness^ 
or  lustre  of  the  metaL    (See  MANOAMasB,  Siucidb  of.) 

Manganese  enters  as  a  base  into  two  classes  of  compmmda,  namely,  the  m  an  gandua 
compounds,  in  which  it  is  mono-  or  di-atomic,  aooording  to  the  atomic  weight  adopted ; 
and  the  manffanic  compounds,  in  which  it  is  sesqui-  or  tri-atomic.  It  likewise  enters 
aa  an  add-radide  into  two  classes  of  salts,  the  manganates  and  permanganates. 
Examples  of  these  compounds  are  given  in  the  Ibllowing  table: — 


Manganoua  chloride   . 

Mn(71» 

27-6  + 

36-5 

»    63 

or    HmnCl*B 

56     + 

2 

.36*6 

«  126 

Manganous  oxide 

MnK)  »  2 
or      MmnO » 

•  27-6  + 
65     + 

16 
16 

«     71 
-    71 

Hanganio  chloride 

Mn>Cl*  »  2 

.  27-6  + 

3 

.  35-6 

-  161-6 

or    Mmi£3«» 
MiTO*--  4 

66     -¥ 

3 

.36-5 

«  161-6 

.  27-5  + 

3 

.16 

-  168 

or    MmTi«0»  «  2 

.66     + 

3 

.  16 

»  168 

Maaganate  of  potassium 

.     MiiKO*  - 

27-6  + 

89-2 

+ 

2. 

16 

«     987 

orMmnKH)^  « 

55     + 

2 

.39-2 

+ 

4. 

16 

»  197*4 

Permanganate  of  potassium     Mn'EO^  »  2 

.  27-6  + 

89*2 

+ 

4. 

16 

«  168-2 

or  MmnEO«  - 

66     + 

39-2 

+ 

4. 

16 

«  168-2 

Manoanese  also  combines  with  chlorous  elements  in  other  proportions^  e.y.  the 
peroxiae  —  MmnO'. 

MJLWCMUraSBf  A3LIi01W  OF.  The  compounds  of  manganese  with  ofiwE 
metals  are  not  of  much  importance.  It  unites  with  cobalt,  nickel,  copper  (ii  43), 
iron  (iii.  868),  and  gold,  forming  white,  brittle,  and  vezy  refractory  alloys. 

An  alloy  of  manganese  and  aluminium,  MnAl',  is  obtained  by  mdtinff  together 
10  pti.  anhydrous  chloride  of  manganese,  30  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  the  chJoridee  of 
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potassium  and  sodium  in  atomic  pioportions,  and  16  pts.  alumininm,  and  tjreating  the 
resulting  regnlus  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  a  dark  grey  crystalline 
powder,  of  specific  grayity  3'402,  insoluble  in  cold,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  concen- 
trated nitric  acid ;  aLso,  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  add;  it  is  decomposed  by  caustic 
soda-ley,  even  when  dilute,  the  aluminium  dissolTing  out.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxv.  102.) 

An  amalgam  of  manganese  is  obtained  by  reducing  a  solution  of  the  chloride  with 
sodium-amalgam.    (Gilesi  PhiL  Mag.  [4]  xnr,  328.) 

BCAJraAmiB,  JUWanriBB  of.  Mu^As  or  MmnAs. — ^This  compound  occurs 
as  a  natural  mineral,  Araenical  mangane$e  or  Kaneite^  in  botryoidal  masses,  or  amor- 
phous with  foliated  or  granular  structure.  Specific  graTity  6*56.  Hard.  Chreyish-white. 
Becomes  oorered  with  a  blackish-grey  powder  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Melts  on 
platinum-foil,  and  combines  with  the  platinum.  Before  the  blowpipo,  it  bums  with  a 
blue  flame,  garlic  odour,  and  emission  of  white  fiuues  orarsenious  anhydride.  It 
dissolTes  completely  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  in  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Con- 
tains, according  to  Kane's  analysis  (Pogg.  Ann.  xix.  146),  46*6  per  cent,  manganese, 
61*8  arsenic,  and  a  trace  of  manganese  (>»  97*3),  the  formula  requiring  42*76  Mn  and 
67'26  As.    The  specimen  examined  was  supposed  to  be  bom.  Saxony. 

BCAWOJUrSSB,  BSOBCXBa  OF.  MnBr  or  MmnBr*.— The  anhydrous  bromide 
is  obtained  as  a  pale  red  fused  mass^  by  heatine  the  pulverised  metal  in  bromine- 
yapour.  By  dissoiYing  the  carbonate  in  hydrobromic  acid  and  evaporating,  the 
hvdrated  bromide,  MnSr.2H'0,  is  obtained  in  small,  red,  deliquescent  needles,  isomor- 

5hous  with  the  ordinary  form  of  hydrated  manganous  chloride  ^Marignac,  see  p.  804). 
'he  crystals,  when  carefully  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, and  leave  the  anhydrous  bromide ;  and  this,  when  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air, 
gives  off  bromine-vapour,  and  leaves  manganoso-manganic  cxide.  It  is  decomposed 
by  sidphuric  acid,  the  bromine  going  off  putly  in  the  &ee  state,  partly  as  hydrobromic 
acid.    (Lowig.) 

M il WH iV OTSa>  CB&OBXSas  OF. — a.  Manganoui  Chloride,  MnCl  or 
MmnCl*.  This  compoimd  is  formed  by  direct  combination,  the  finely-divided  metal 
taking  fire  when  thrown  into  chlorine  gas.  It  is  also  produced  by  passing  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  over  manganous  carbonate  or  the  red  oxide,  heated  first  gently,  after- 
wards to  low  redness,  the  process  being  continued  till  the  gas  is  no  longer  absorbed, 
and  the  product  forms  a  dear,  colourl^  liquid.  The  air  must  be  earsfully  excluded 
during  me  whole  of  the  reaction;  the  mass  must  be  left  to  cool  in  the  current  of 
hydn^hloric  acid ;  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  finally  expelled  by  a  stream  of  dry  air. 

Manganous  chloride  obtained  by  this  process,  or  by  heating  the  hydrated  chloride, 
is  a  pue  rose-coloured  mass,  having  a  lamino-crystalline  structure.  According  to 
H.  Rose^  it  may  be  obtained  in  yellow  cirstals,  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  a  strongly 
ignited  mixture  of  manganous  oxide  ana  charcoal ;  also,  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  the 
peroxide  with  sal-ammoniac  to  a  gradually  increasing  heat  Manganous  chloride  melts 
to  an  oily  liquid  at  a  dull  red  heat^  but  does  not  yolatilise  at  a  temperature  above  the 
melting  point  of  glass.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  alone,  if  air  be  excluded,  but 
when  Ignited  in  moist  air,  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaves  monganoeo-man- 

C'c  oxide.  Hydrogen  gas  does  not  act  upon  it  at  a  red  heat,  but  pno^horeited 
"oqen  decomposes  it>  forming  phosphide  of  manganese  and  hydrochloric  acid.  When 
heated  with  ndphur,  it  is  partly  converted  into  s^phide  of  manganese.  When  water 
is  poured  upon  the  anhydrous  (Monde,  it  becomes  hot,  and  dissolves  very  easily.  It  is 
veiT  deliquescent. 

Hydrated  Chloride,  MnC1.2HK)  or  MmnCl*.4lP0.— The  protoxide  and  carbonate  of 
manganese  dissolve  readily  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  higher  oxides,  with 
evolution  of  chlorine,  when  heated  therewith,  the  product  being  in  all  cases  manganous 
chloride.  It  is  contained,  together  with  ferric  diloride  and  other  substances,  in  the 
waste-liquor  of  the  preparation  of  chlorine  by  heating  the  common  black  oxide  of 
manganese  with  hycbrochloric  acid ;  and  as  this  lii^uid  accumulates  very  quickly  in 
chemicsl  laboratories,  it  may,  after  proper  purification,  be  advantageously  used  as  a 
source  of  the  pure  chloride,  and  thence  of  the  other  preparations  of  manganese.  The 
iron,  which  is  the  chief  impurity,  may  be  removed  by  boiling  down  considerably,  to 
expel  the  excess  of  acid,  afterwards  diluting  with  water,  and  boiling  again  with  car- 
bonate of  manffanese,  which  salt  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
forming  chlori<&  of  manganese  with  its  acid.  If  about  one-fourth  of  the  impure  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  manganese  be  reserved,  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  a 
quantit7  of  carbonate  of  manganese  will  be  obtained,  which  is  sufiicient  to  precipitate 
tne  iron  from  the  other  three-fourths  of  the  liq^uid,  and  may  be  used  for  that  purpose 
after  it  has  been  washed.  The  iron  may  likewise  be  separated  by  evaporating  the  so- 
lution of  the  impure  ehknide  to  dryness,  heating  the  residue  to  low  redness  in  a 
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cmciblei  aa  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continneB  to  escape ;  then  leaying  it  to  cool,  ex- 
hausting with  boilinff  water,  and  filtering.  The  hydiated  chloride  of  iron  is  resolved 
by  the  heat  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  sesqnioziae,  while  the  chloride  of  manganese 
remains  unaltered,  and  is  easily  dissolved  oat  by  water,  all  the  iron  remaining  behind 
(E  veritt^  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  vL  493).  Chloride  of  manganese,  when  free  from  iron,  ia  pre- 
cipitated white,  without  any  shade  of  blue,  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  of  a  pure 
flesh-red  colour,  by  sulphide  of  ammonium :  the  latter  test  is  the  most  dc^cate,  the 
slightest  trace  of  iron  imparting  a  perceptible  blackness  to  the  precipitated  sulfide. 
By  precipitating  the  whole  of  the  solution  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  manganesd 
may  be  freed  fi^m  barium,  calcium,  and  other  impurities  present  If  copper  is  pres<>nt^ 
it  must  be  removed  by  sulphydric  acid,  before  precipitating  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

The  solution  of  cUoriae  of  manganese,  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes,  yields 
by  cooling,  or  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  between  15^  and  20^,  crystals  of  the  hy^«ted 
chloride  having  the  composition  above  indicated.  They  are  monoclinic,  but  the  deter- 
minations of  their  form  by  different  observes  do  not  agree.  According  to 
Schabus  (Betchreibung  der  KrvstallgestaUen,  &c.),  they  exhibit  the  combination 
ooP  .  [  GopQo  ]  .  [poo  ].  Katio  of  clinodiagonal,  orthodiagonal,  and  principal  axis 
-  0-4101  :  1  :  0*8331.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  «-  64^  50';  ooP  :  odP  in  the  dino- 
diagonal  principal  section  «  142°  66';  [Poo]  :  [Poa]  «r  Hi©  20'.  But,  according 
to  Rammelsberg  {KryatallographiacM  Chemie^  p.  45),  and  Marignac  {RecherehcB 
sur  les  formes  cryatallins  de  qtwlques  eanwosis  chemiques,  Geneve,  1855;  Ck>mpt. 
rend.  xUi  288),  the  clinod.,  orthod.,  and  principal  axis,  are  to  one  another  aa 
1*1525  :  1  :  0  6445,  and  the  angle  of  the  inclined  axes  is  80°  35'.  Angle  ooP  :  odP 
in  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section  =  82®  40*;  [P«o]  *.  [Poo]  —  115*'  5'; 
ooPoo  :  [Poo]  -■  97^  15'. — Marignac  has  since  foimd  (Compt.  rend.  xlv.  650),  that 
crystals  of  the  same  composition,  but  of  different  form,  isomorphous  with  those  of 
hydrated  ferrous  chloride,  FeC1.2H^0,  are  sometimes  obtained  when  a  solution  of 
mancanous  chloride,  supersaturated  by  evaporation  at  a  high  temperature,  is  left  to 
stand  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  between  0  and  +  6°  in  a  yessel  covered  with  bibu- 
lous paper.  These  crystals  are  also  monodinic,  but  the  an^e  of  their  inclined  axes  is 
69°  14C  They  exhibit  the  combination  OP.  +  P.  -P.  [iPoo],  Angle  +P  :  +P  in 
the  clinodiagonal  principal  section  »  86°  0';  —  P  :  — P  in  the  same  «-  105^36';  -i-P  : 
—P  in  the  prinapal  orthodiagonal  section  -  103°  59'  :  oP :  +P  »  103°  30';  oP : 
-P  «  126<>  30';  oP  :  [iPoo  ]  »  142®  30'.  Hydrated  manganous  chloride  is  therefore 
dimorphous.  It  must  be  observed,  howeyer,  that  the  crystals  last  described  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  the  solution,  even  when  evaporated  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
just  mentioned,  generally  yielding  the  ordinaiy  crystals  previously  described  according 
to  the  determinations  of  Marignac  and  Bammelsbe-rg.  Ab  the  crystals  meaaured  by 
Schabus  are  decidedly  different  from  both,  it  is  probable  that  he  examined  a  different 
hydrate. 

The  crystals  (MmnCl'.4H'0)  placed  over  oil  of  vitriol,  either  in  yacuo  or  in  a 
receiver  containing  air,  lose  2  at.  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  (Graham).  At  25 
they  become  white  and  opaque  (John);  between  25°  and  37°  they  giye  off  hygro- 
scopic water  with  decrepitation,  and  become  hard;  at  37*5°  they  become  tough;  at 
50°  semi-fluid ;  and  at  87*5  they  form  a  mobile  liquid,  which  boils  at  106°  If  the 
mass  be  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  near  100°,  it  giyes  off  28  per  cent.  (3  at.) 
of  water,  and  leayes  a  white  powder,  which  retains  1  at.  water.     (Brandes.) 

Both  the  anhydrous  and  the  hydrated  chloride  deliquesce  rapidly  in  the  air,  one 

Sart  of  the  crystals  absorbing  1*2  parts  of  water.  One  part  of  the  crystallised  salt 
issolves  at  10°  in  0*66  parts ;  at  3125''  in  0*37 ;  and  at  62*5,  87*5°  and  106'',  equally, 
in  0'16  parts  of  water  (Brandes).  The  solution  has  a  light  rose  colour,  and  thin, 
syrupy  consistence. 

The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  hydrated  salt  is  green,  and  yields  on  cooling  colourless 
crystals,  still  containing  4  at.  water.  The  anhydrous  chloride,  dissolved  to  saturation 
in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  and  the  remaining  solution  eva- 
porated in  yacuo  yields  an  additional  quantity  of  crystals,  containing  0*4  of  their 
weight  of  alcohoL 

A  solution  of  manganous  chloride  is  not  altered  by  passing  chlorine  through  it ;  but 
if  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  barium,  &c.,  be  added  at  tiie  same  time,  a  precipi- 
tate of  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese  is  formed  (Sobrero  and  Selmi,  Ann.  &. 
Fhys.  [3]  xxxix.  161).  According  to  Millon  (Jahresb.  1849,  p.  254^  the  same 
oxidation  is  produced  by  chlorine  water  which  has  been  exposed  to  sun-light,  and 
therefore  contains  hydroddoric  and  hypochlorous  adds. 

Manganous  chloride  forms  two  crystalline  double  salts  with  chhride  of  ammonium. 
One  of  these,  MmnCK2NH*Cl,  forms  cubical  crystals  containing  1  at.  water  according  to 
Bammelsberg,  and  2  at  according  to  v.  Hauer.    The  crystals  when  ignited  leaye  man- 
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ganoBO-manganic  oxide  in  microsopic  pyramidB  resembling  hansmannite.  The  other 
double  salt^  MmnGl'.NH^C1.2H*0,  forms  monoclinic  crystals  (Hautz).  Solution  of 
manganous  chloride  containing  chloride  of  ammonium  vields,  on  addition  of  ammonia 
and  exposure  to  the  air,  a  precipitate  of  hjdrated  manganoso-manganic  oxide. 
(Otto.) 

A  compound  of  manganous  chloride  and  mereurie  cyanide,  MmnCl*.HhgC7,  is 
obtained,  by  spontaneoos  evaporation  of  a  solution  containing  the  two  salts  in  atomic 
proportion,  in  colourless  four- sided  tablets,  which  effloresce  quicklj  in  the  air,  and  are 
very  soluble  in  water.    (Foggi  ale.) 

fi.  Manganic  Chloride,  Mn*Cl'  or  MmnCl*  is  not  known  in  the  solid  state,  but 
when  finelv  divided  manganoso-manganic  or  manganic  oxide  is  added  by  small  portions 
flt  a  time,  in  order  to  avoid  rise  of  temperature,  tooold  concentrated  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  brown  solution  is  formed,  whicn  slowly  becomes  colourless  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  more  rapidly  when  heated  or  exposed  to  sunshine — chlorine  being  evolved  and 
manganous  chloride  produced :  hence  the  solution  dissolves  metals  as  readily  as  chlorine- 
water.  It  likewise  converts  sulphurous  and  sulphydric  acids  into  sulphuric,  and  tartaric 
into  carbonic  acid.  The  addition  of  water  in  large  quantities  precipitates  manganic 
oxide^  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  manganous  chloride.    rPorchhammer.) 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  1  pt.  manganous  chloride  in  19pts.  water 
cooled  to  +  5°,  the  liquid  gradually  solidifies  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass  which,  how- 
ever, melts  for  the  jnost  part,  on  slight  rise  of  temperature  (John).  The  cxystala 
thus  obtained  deliquesce  very  readily  in  the  air,  and  are  decomposed  by  gentle  heatings 
just  like  the  solution  of  manganous  oxide  in  hydrochloric  add. 

y.  Perchlori de  of  Ma nganeae,  Mn^CP  ?  When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  green 
solution  of  potassic  manganate  till  the  liquid  turns  red ;  the  solution  then  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  the  residue,  eonsisting  of  sulphate  and  permanganate  of  potassium,  dissolved 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  solution  introduced  mto  a  tubulated  retort ;  and  fragments 
of  fiised  chloride  of  sodium  added  as  long  as  coloured  vapours  are  evolved, — the  copper- 
coloured  or  green  vapours  which  distil  over,  condense  entirely  in  a  tube  attached  to,  the 
retort  and  cooled  down  to  —  16°  or  —  20°,  forming  a  greenish-brown  liquid.  (The 
vapours,  when  brought  in  contact  with  moist  air  in  a  wide  tube^  produce  a  dense  rose- 
coh)ured  doud,  and  form  on  the  sides  of  the  tube,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  add,  a 
deposit  of  purple-red  permanganic  add  (Dumas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxvL  81). 
H.  Bose  regards  tliis  compound  as  probably  analogous  to  the  chromate  of  trichloride  of 
chromium. 

OJkMmamt  OXAWIBas  Ol*.    See  Ctamidbs  (ii  253). 

PBTJCTIOM  Am  a8TZa&A.TIOV  Or^^l. Reactions 


in  the  Dry  Wav.  All  compounds  of  numganese,  heated  with  borax  or  ]3hoephorus- 
salt  in  the  outer  olow-pipe  flame,  form  an  amethyst-coloured  bead  containing  man- 
ganoso-manganic  oxide,  which  becomes  colourless  in  the  inner  flame  by  reduction  of 
that  compound  to  manganous  oxide.  This  reaction,  when  not  disguised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  other  metals  forming  coloured  beads,  is  extremely  delicate,  and  serves  to 
distinguish  manganese  from  all  other  metals.  Another  reaction,  equally  characteristic, 
even  more  delicate,  and  not  likely  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  other 
metals,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  substance  under  examination  with  two  or  three 
times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and  a  little  nitre,  on  platinum-foil  in  the  outer 
blow-pipe  flame.  The  smallest  trace  of  manganese  will  then  be  indicated  by  the 
formation  of  green  manganate  of  sodium.  The  best  wav  of  applying  the  heat  is  to 
direct  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame  on  the  under  side  of  the  platinum-foil  immediately 
beneath  the  mixture.  In  testing  for  traces  of  manganese  in  ores  which  are  rich  in 
iron,  it  is  best  to  treat  them  with  nitric  add,  which  dissolves  the  iron  as  femc>salt ; 
nearly  saturate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  predpitate  the  iron  with 
acetate  of  sodium ;  then  saturate  the  filtrate  with  ammonia,  add  one  drop  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  and  test  the  predpitated  sulphide  by  fusion  with  nitre  and  carbonate 
of  sodium,  as  above. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution.— a.  0/  Manganous  Salts. — ^These  salts  have  a  pale 
rose  tint^  which  is  not  destroyed  by  sulphurous  or  hydrochloric  add,  and  must  thero- 
fore  be  considered  as  characteristic.  When  the  solution  is  colourless,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  fact  is  explained,  according  to  Goiseu,  by  the  presence  of  a  salt  of  iron, 
nickel,  or  copper,  the  green  or  blue  tint  of  the  latter  metals  produdng  a  white  or 
scarcely  perceptible  viokt  tint,  when  combined  with  the  rose  colour  of  a  manganous 
salt. 

Sulphydric  acid  forms  no  precipitate  in  neutral  solutions  of  manganous  salts  con- 
taining any  of  the  stronger  adds.  In  a  neutral  solution  of  the  acetate,  a  flesh- 
coloui«d  precipitate  is  formed  after  some  time ;  but  not  if  the  solution  contains  free 
acetic  add.    Sulphide  of  ammonium  forms,  in  neutral  solutions  of  manganous  salts,  a 
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flesh-coloured  precipitate  of  hjdrated  sulphide  of  manganese,  insoluble  in  exeess  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  but  readily  soluble  in  acids.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
turns  brown  on  the  surfkce,  from  oxidation.  This  reaction  is  quite  chancteristie,  no 
other  metal  giTinjg  anything  like  it ;  a  Tery  small  trace  of  iron  or  cobalt,  howerei; 
colours  the  precipitate  black. 

Cawttie  cukafuj  added  to  solutions  of  manganous  salts,  thiov  down  liie  protoxide 
of  manganese  in  the  form  of  a  white  hydrate,  which  soon  absoibs  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  becomes  brown ;  when  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed,  it  ultimi^y  nhaoBCB 
into  a  blackish-brown  powder,  which  is  the  hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  A  simDar 
change  is  instantaneously  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine-water  upon  the  white 
hydrate,  or  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  lime  to  a  salt  of  the  protaxide  of  man^- 
nese ;  but  then  the  hydrated  peroxide  is  formed.  Amnumia  precipitates  the  white 
hydrate  from  neutral  manganous  solutions ;  in  solutions  containing  f^  acid  or  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  it  gires  no  precipitate  ;  but  if  sufficient  ammonia  is  added,  the  aohitioii, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  gradually  deposits  all  the  manganese  as  brown  sesquihydrate. 
The  alkaline  monocarSonaUs  precipitate  whit<^  carbonate  of  manganese,  which  does 
nottum  brown  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  a  cold  solution  of  sal-aimnomae: 
Acid  carbonate  of  potassium  precipitates  a  strong  solution  immediately,  and  renden  a 
dilute  solution  slightly  turbid ;  but  if  the  solution  contains  a  free  acid,  so  that  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  set  free,  no  precipitate  is  formed.  The  earthy  carbonates 
do  not  precipitate  manganous  salts.  Alkaline  phosphates,  arsenates,  and  oxalates  gjtn 
white  precipitates. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  in  neutral  solutions  of  manganous  salts,  a  white 
precipitate,  having  a  tinge  of  red,  and  soluble  in  free  acids.  Ferrieyanideofpotassitem 
forms  a  reddish  precipitate,  insoluble  in  acids. 

The  least  trace  of  a  manganous  salt  may  be  detected  by  heating  the  solution  with  a 
little  dioxidpi  of  lead  (or  red  lead),  and  nitric  acid,  when  an  intense  purple-red  colour 
is  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of  permanganic  acid,  or,  according  to  H.  Rose,  of 
manganic  oxide.  The  colour  is  readily  perceptible  when  the  excess  of  lea4-oxide  has 
subsided.     This  is  the  most  delicate  test  for  manninese  in  the  wet  way.    (W.  Crnm.) 

All  compounds  of  manganese,  after  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  exhibit  the  re- 
actions of  manganous  salts. 

0.  Of  Manganic  salts, — Solutions  of  manganic  salts  are  red,  and  yield  with  potash 
a  black  precipitate  of  manganic  hydrate,  unless  chloride  of  ammonium  is  present,  in 
which  case  no  precipitate  is  formed.  They  are  very  unstable,  being  reduced  to  man- 
ganous salts  merely  by  heating,  also  by  hydrochloric,  stUphurous,  or  nitrous  acid,  or 
any  organic  compouna,  the  liquid  then  becoming  colourless.  Sulphide  of  ammonium 
reduces  them  to  manganous  salts,  and  then  precipitates  the  flesh-coloured  sulphide. 

y.  Of  Manganates. — The  manganates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water, 
forming  green  solutions,  which,  however,  are  very  unstable,  quickly  turning  red  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  from  formation  of  permanganic  acid,  and  depositing  the  brown 
hydrated  peroxide;  this  change  is  retarded  by  the  presence  of  excess  of  alkali. 
Nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  effects  the  chan^  at  once;  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  red  solution  g^radually  becomes  brown,  and,  wnen  heated,  colourless,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  manganous  chloride.  The  solution  is  also  decolorised  by  sulphu- 
rous  and  stdphydric  acids,  and  other  reducing  agents. 

8.  Of  Permanganates. — The  alkaline  permanganates  form  solutions  of  a  deep 
purple-red  colour.  They  are  very  easily  reduced  by  organic  compounds,  and  by  aU 
reducing  agents  (e.  g.  hydrochloric,  sulphurous,  arsenious,  nitrous,  and  sulphydric  acids, 
ferrous  salts,  stannous  salts,  &c.),  the  solution  first  becoming  green  and  ultimately 
colourless. 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation  and  Separation. — The  usual  method  of  pre- 
cipitating manganese  from  the  solution  of  a  manganous  salt,  is  to  add  carbonate  of 
ficniium  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  precipitated  carbonate  of  manganese  is  then  well 
washed  with  boiling  water,  and  calcined  at  a  strong  red  heat,  whereby  it  is  converted 
into  manganoso-manganic  oxide,  Mn'O^  containing  72-11  per  cent,  of  manganese.  If 
the  solution  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts,  it  must  be  evaporated, 
after  mixing  it  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  soluble  salts  dissolved  out 
of  the  residue  by  water. 

From  the  metals  of  Group  I.  (i.  217),  manganese  is  separated  by  the  non-precipita- 
tion  of  its  sulphide  from  an  acid  solution  by  sulphydric  acid.  Its  separation  from  the 
metals  of  Group  II.,  which,  like  manganese  itself,  are  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium and  not  by  sulphydric  acid,  is  more  difficult 

The  methods  of  separating  tnan^anese  from  iron  have  been  already  given  under 
Iron  (p.  386).  The  best  is  to  precipitate  the  iron  (previously  brought  into  the  ferric 
state  by  succinate  or  benzoate  of  ammonium)  from  a  solution  carefully  neutralised  with 
ammonia. 
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Fiom  cobalty  nickel,  and  sine,  manganese  may  be  separated  by  mixing  the  lolu- 
tion  with  acetate  of  sodiumf  and  satorating  with  stU^hyarie  acid  gas^  which  throws 
down  the  other  metals,  learing  the  manganese  in  solution.  In  the  case  of  cobalt  and 
Dickel,  the  solution  must  not  contain  much  free  acid.  The  separation  thus  effected  is 
not  very  complete  at  flnrt>  but  it  may  be  rendered  almost  absolute  by  repeating  the 
process  two  or  three  times.  Other  methods  of  separating  manganese  from  cobatt  are 
given  under  Cobalt  (i.  1046).  One  of  tiie  best  is  that  which  consists  in  converting 
the  two  metals  into  chlorides,  and  igniting  them  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen^  which  reduces 
the  cobalt^  and  leaves  the  chloride  of  manganese  undecompoeed.  The  same  methods 
ma?  be  uaed  for  separating  manganese  from  nickel. 

From  uranium,  manganese  is  separated  by  precipitating  that  metal  as  uranic  oxide 
by  means  ot  carbonate  of  barium,  which  leaves  all  the  manganese  in  solution.  For  the 
separation  from  chromium,  see  i.  915. 

From  the  metals  which  are  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  from  their  neutral 
solutions  as  hydrates,  viz.  those  of  the  earths  proper,  also  cerium,  lanthanum, 
and  didymium,  manganese  may  be  separated  b^  mixing  the  solution  with  a  sufficient 
quantitv  of  tartaric  acid  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  those  metals  bv  an  alkali, 
then  adding  excess  of  ammonia,  and  precipitating  the  manganese  by  std^hide  qf  am- 
monium. 

From  yttrium,  thorium,  sirconium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didy- 
mium it  may  also  be  separated  by  precipitating  those  metals  with  oxalate  of 
ammonium,  after  adding  sal-ammoniac  to  retain  the  manganese  in  solution;  from 
cerium  and  its  allied  metals,  also  by  sulphate  ofpotaeaium  (i.  833). 

For  the  methods  of  separation  from  titaniam,  tantalum,  and  niobium,  see 
those  metals. 

From  aluminium  and  glucinnm,  manganese,  if  in  small  or  moderate  quantity 
only,  may  be  separated  by  filing  the  solution  wiUi  potash  in  an  open  vessel  The 
manganese  is  then  precipitated  m  the  form  of  sesquioxide,  while  the  alumina  and 
glucma  are  dissolved  Dy  the  potash.  It,  however,  the  proportion  of  manganese  be  con- 
siderable, this  method  cannot  be  used,  because  the  oxioe  of  manganese  carries  down 
with  it  considerable  quantities  of  alumina  and  glucina.  In  this  case  the  liquid  must 
be  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  alumina  and  glucina  precipitated  by  ammonia 
The  precipitate,  however,  always  contains  small  quantities  of  manganese,  which  must 
be  separated  by  subsequent  treatment  with  potash. 

From  barium  and  strontium  manganese  is  easily  separated  by  means  of  euipkate 
of  sodium  which  throws  down  the  barium  and  strontium  as  sulphates;  also  hjstt^hide 
of  ammonium.  From  calcium  and  magnesium  it  is  separated  by  oxalate  of 
ammonium^  which,  if  the  solution  be  suffi<nently  dilute,  precipitates  the  manganese 
alone  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  The  separation  from  calcium  mav  also  be  efibcted  by 
means  of  oxaUUe  of  amanonium,  after  the  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  keep 
the  manganese  in  solution. 

Manganese  is  separated  from  the  alkali-metals  by  means  at  carbonate  of  sodium 
or  sulphide  of  ammaniwn,  which  latter  precipitates  it  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  The 
sulphide  is  washed  with  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  ammonium ; 
then  redissolved  in  acid;  and  the  manganese  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  car- 
bonate of  sodium. 

4.  Valuation  of  Orss  of  Manganese, — ^Asthe  commercial  value  of  manganese 
ores  depends,  not  on  the  quantity  of  metal,  but  on  that  of  the  available  oxygen  con- 
tained in  them,  the  mode  of  assaying  them  does  not  properly  come  under  the  estimation 
of  manganese,  but  wiU  be  best  considered  in  connection  with  the  oxides  of  manganese. 
(See  p.  814.) 

6.  Atomic  Weight  of  Manganese, — The  earlier  determinations  of  this  number 
by  Berselius,  J.  Davy,  and  Forchhammer,  were  either  too  high  or  too  low. 
Arfvedson  in  1818  (Schw.  J.  xHi.  202^,  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  mangan- 
ous  chloride  with  nitrate  of  silver,  founa  the  atomic  weight  of  manganese  to  be  28, 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  as  that  of  iron.  Turner,  in  the  same  year  (Phil.  Mag.  [2] 
iv.  22^,  by  a  similar  method,  obtained  the  number  27*49,  and  by  determining  the 
quantity  of  manganous  sulphate  produced  by  treating  a  known  quantity  of  manganous 
oxide  with  sulphuric  acid,  he  found  Mn  »  27*96.  Berzelius  in  1830  (Pogg.  Ann, 
xiv.  211)  also,  by  precipitating  mangaDous  chloride  with  nitrate  of  silver,  found  that 
4*20775  MnOl^ve  9*675  AgOl;  whence,  if  Ag  »  108  and  CI  »  35*5,  calculation  gives 
Mn  -»  27'5.  Dumas,  in  1859  (Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  cxiii.),  found,  as  a  mean  of  fivn 
similar  experiments,  Mn  *  27 '48. 

V.  Hauer  (Chem.  Centr.  1857,  p.  88}  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  manganese 
by  converting  anhydrous  manganous  snlphate  into  the  corresponding  sulphide.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  sulphate  was  thus  found,  a.s  a  mean  of  nine  experiments,  to 
be  42*390  per  cent  (from  42*351  to  42*428);  whence  Mn  •  27*49. 
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The  most  ezacrt  of  the  preceding  experiments  appear  to  show  that  the  atomic  weight 
of  manganese  is  27 'o  or  55,  according  as  it  is  r^tmlod  as  mono-  or  diatomic 

R.  Schneider  (Pogg.  Ann.  (1859)  cvii.  655)  has,  howerer,  obtained  a  much  lower 
result :  1.  By  determining  the  quantity  of  water  produced  in  the  reduction  of  man- 
ganoso-manganic  to  manganous  oxide  by  reduction  with  hydrogen :  2.  By  determining 
the  ratio  between  the  carbon  and  manganese  in  manganous  oz^Ate.  The  fint  method 
gave  aa  a  mean,  Mn  »  27'01 ;  the  second  27'02.  Schneider  therefore  regards  27 
as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  manganese. 

BCAWdAnsai  BAXTKT.  This  term  is  applied  to  oxides  of  mangitneae 
occurring  in  amorphous,  loosely  coherent  masses  (see  p.  813). 

SCAWOAVSSBf  FJbVOBZBSS  OF.  Manganous  fiuoride^  MnF  or  MmnF*,  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  On  eyaporatittg 
the  excess  of  acid,  the  salt  separates  in  small,  indistinct^  amethyst-oolonred  cijbtals, 
which  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  dissolve  in  water  containing  free  hydrofluoric 
add.  The  fluoride  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  alone,  but  when  heated  with  sodiam,  it 
yields  metallic  manganese  (p.  800). 

Manganic  fluoride^  Mn'F*  or  MmnF",  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  sesquioxide  or 
peroxide  with  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  resulting  dark  brown  solution  yields, 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  cryst^  of  manganic  fluoride,  which  are  ruby-coloured  by 
transmitted  light,  and  yield  a  rose-coloured  powder.  They  dissolve  without  decompo- 
sition in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water;  but  the  solution  is  deoompoaed  by  dilation 
into  a  soluble  acid  fluoride  and  an  insoluble  basic  compound  or  o^^uoride. 
Ammonia,  added  to  the  solution,  tlirows  down  manganic  hydrat«. 

Perfiuoride  of  Manganese,  Mn'F*  or  MmnF'  ? — ^When  a  fused  mixture  of  peroxide 
of  TiianganesB,  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  chlorate  or  permanganate  of  potasscinm 
is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  fluor-spar,  and  drenched  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a 
yellow  vapour  is  formed,  which  is  decomposed  and  acquires  a  purple  colour  by  contact 
with  moist  air,  and  corrodes  glass,  forming  fluoride  of  silicium  and  permanganic  acid. 
With  water,  it  is  resolved  into  hydrofluoric  and  permanganic  adds,  fonning  a  purple 
solution,  which  remains  unchanged  in  stoppered  bottles,  but,  when  evaporated,  evolves 
oxygen  gas  and  hydrofluoric  acid  vapour,  and  leaves  a  brown  shining  residue,  from. 
which  water  dissolves  manganous  fluoride,  leaving  a  black  insoluble  Ixisic  salt.  The 
solution  also  dissolves  copper,  mercury,  and  silver  (not  gold  or  platinum),  forming 
fluorides,  and  at  the  same  time  becoming  perfectly  colourless.  (Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann. 
ix.  619 ;  see  also  Dumas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxvi  82.) 

BCAWOAVS88*  QfSLSTm  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  manganito  and  pjro- 
lu8it«(pp.  810,  811). 

BCAJrCiAWaSBf  Z02DIBSS  OF.  a.  Manganous  Iodide,  Mnl  or  MmnP. — A 
solution  of  manganous  carbonate  in  aqueous  hydriodic  add  leaves  a  white  crystalline 
mass,  having  a  somewhat  styptic  taste.  When  kept  from  contact  of  air,  it  may  be  fused 
without  decomposition ;  but  on  the  admission  of  air,  it  is  resolved  into  vapour  of  iodine 
and  manganous  oxide.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming 
a  oolouzless  solution,  which,  on  evaporation,  deposits  white  needles.  The  solution, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  slightly  decomposed,  depositing  brown  flakes.  Bromine 
and  chlorine,  as  well  as  concentrated  nitnc  or  sulphuric  add,  set  the  iodine  free. 
(Lassaigne.) 

/3.  Manganic  Iodide. — y^ry  flneiy-pounded  peroxide  of  manganese,  agitated  with 
cold  aqueous  hydriodic  acid,  yields  a  dark  yellowish-red  solution,  which,  when  heated, 
evolves  iodine,  and  is  rapidly  converted  into  manganous  iodide. 

BCAVOAmBSBf  OXZBas  OF.  Manganese  forms  four  oxides  of  definite 
composition,  viz. : — 

Protoxide  or  Manganous  oxide  ....        MnK)   or  MmnO 


Manganoso-manganic  oxide 
Sesquioxide  or  Manganic  oxide 
Dioxide  or  Peroxide  . 


Mn«0*  or  Mmn«0« 
Mn*0»  or  Mmn*0» 
MnH)«  or  MmnO«. 

The  protoxide  is  a  strong  base,  fonning  with  adds  a  class  of  veiy  stable  salts  :  the 
sesquioxide  is  a  weak  base.  Manganoso-manganic  add  also  dissolves  without  de- 
composition in  certain  acids.  The  peroxide,  treated  with  adds,  is  resolred  into  man- 
ganous or  manganic  oxide  and  free  oxygen. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  other  native  oxides,  intermediate  in  composition  between 
the  sesqui-  and  di-oxide8»  viz.  Vanxicite,  Newkirkite,  &c.,  but  they  are  not  very  definite, 
and  are  probably  mere  mixturea  Besides  these  it  is  usual  to  enumerate  two  higher 
oxides,  Mn^O*  and  Mn*0',  which  are  the  anhydrides  corresponding  to  manganic  and 
permanganic  acid  respectively :  but  they  have  not  yet  been  obtained,  and  must  therefore 
at  present  be  regarded  as  merely  hypothetical.    (See  MAMOAiao  A.cii>6.) 
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yrotoxldet  or  Mbuiffanoiis  oxide,  Mn*0,  or  MmnO. — ^This  oxide  may  be 
prepared  bv  igniting  manganous  hydrate,  carbonate,  or  oxalate,  at  a  moderate  heat 
in  a  doseci  vessel,  or  better  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  and  allowing  the  product  to 
cool  in  that  gas.  The  best  mode  of  preparation  is,  however,  that  recommended  by 
Liebig  and  Wohler  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  684),  which  consists  in  mixing  equal  part«  of 
fused  manganons  chloride  and  carbonate  of  sodium  with  a  small  quantity  of  sal- 
ammoniac^  heating  the  mixture  till  it  ftises,  and  exhausting  the  Aised  mass  with  water 
when  cold. 

Manganous  oxide  is  a  greyish-green  powder,  which,  according  to  Despretz,  melts  at 
the  heat  of  a  fotge-fire  to  a  fine  green-coloured  mass.  By  heating  it  to  a  dierry-red 
heat  in  hydrogen,  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  Devi  He 
(Compt  rend.  lii.  1264^  obtained  it  crystallised  in  transparent  regular  octahedrons 
of  an  emerald-green  colour,  and  adamantine  lustre.  It  is  not  deoxidised  by  any 
heat,  however  great.  Heated  in  sulphydric  add  gas,  it  yields  water  and  mansanous 
sulphide.  When  it  is  fused  with  sulphur,  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved,  and 
manganous  oxvsulphide  remains  behind. 

Hydrated  Mangan(m$  oxide^  or  Manganous  hydrate^  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
manganous  salt  with  caustic  potash,  as  a  white,  milky,  flocculent  predpitate,  which,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  turns  brown  by  oxidation,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  man- 
ganic hydrate.  The  same  change  is  produced  immediately  by  dilorine-water,  or  the 
solution  of  a  hypochlorite.  If  it  be  washed  in  an  apparatus  firom  which  tiie  air  is 
exduded  as  completely  as  possible,  then  dried  in  a  str»un  of  hydrogen,  and  heated  in 
that  gas  just  suffidently  to  drive  off  the  water,  the  remaining  protoxide  is  sometimes 
pyrophoric^  and  when  a  red-hot  coal  is  laid  upon  it,  it  glows  from  the  point  of  contact 
throughout  its  whole  msss,  and  is  converted  into  manganic  oxide.  According  to  H. 
Davy,  the  hydrate  contains  24  per  cent  water. 

Both  the  oxide  and  hydrate  dissolve  readily  in  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  solutions  of  manganous  salts. 

Besqnloxldev  or  Manyanto  oxl4e«  Mn^O*,  or  Mmn*0*. — ^This  oxide  occurs 
native,  as  Braunite,  in  obtuse  quadratic  pyramids,  in  which  the  prindpal  is  tx)  the 
secondary  axes  as  0'985  :  1.  Angle  of  the  terminal  edges  ^  109°  63' ;  of  the  latend 
edges » 180^  39'.  Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to  P,  none  parallel  to  oP.  It  occurs  also 
massive.  Hardness  »  6--6'5.  Specifio  gravity  »  4'76 — 4*818.  Lustre  submetallic 
Streak  and  colour  dark  brownish-black.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  Infusible  before 
the  blowpipe.  It  occurs  in  veins  traversing  porphyry  at  Oehrenstock  near  Bmenau ; 
at  Eglersberg  in  Thuringia;  also  near  Ihlefeld  m  the  Hartz ;  at  St.  Marcel  in  Pied- 
mont; in  the  isle  of  Elba;  at  Vizianagram  in  India;  and  in  the  state  of  Vermont 
(U.  S.). 

Analyses  ofBraunite, 


Lociility  . 

Eglersberg. 

Tellemark, 

Elba. 

SLUarca. 

Analyst   . 

Turu«r. 

TonMger. 

Bficht. 

Damour. 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese    . 
Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Baryta 

liime  ...... 

96-71 
2-26 

96*83 
1-74 

•  • 

•  • 

219 

91-42 
4*76 
1-03 

'2*08 

96-62 
1-46 

1*22 

Water          .        .        .        .        . 

0-96 

99-92 

99-76 

99*28 

99-64 

The  same  oxide  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  by  heating  manganous  nitrate,  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  or  manganic  hydrate  to  low  redness,  the  hydrate  perhaps  yidding 
the  most  definite  product.  If  the  heat  is  too  strong,  the  residue  consists  of  manganoeo- 
manganic  oxide. 

Ajcoording  toB.  Schneider  (Pogg.  Ann.  cvii.606)  all  the  lower  oxides  of  manganese 
are  converted  into  sesquioxide  bjf  strong  ignition  in  oi^gen  gas. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dittmar  (Chem.  Soc  J.  xvii.  294)  it  appears  that  the 
compodtion  of  the  product  obtained  by  heating  an  oxide  of  manganese  depends  upon 
the  tendon  of  the  oxygen  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  as  well  as  on  the  temperature. 
By  heating  peroxide  of  manganese  to  bright  redness  in  pure  oxygen  of  various  tendons, 
also  in  various  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  in  pure  nitrogen,  it  was  found 
that  when  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  was  between  0  and  0*21  atmosphere,  manganoao- 
manganic  oxide  was  formed;  but  when  the  oxygen-tension  was  between  0*26  and 
1  atmosphere,  the  sesquioxide  was  obtained.     The  exact  limit  of  tension  which 
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detennines  the  stability  of  one  or  the  other  oxide  appears  to  YS17  with  the  tem- 
perature. 

Manganic  oxide  when  strongly  ignited  in  a  dose  Tesseli  or  in  the  lur,  gires  off 
oxygen,  and  leaves  manganoso-manganic  oxide.  By  boiling  with  nitric  add,  or  iritJi 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  protoxide,  which  dissolves,  and  peroxide,  wliidi 
remains  undissolved.  Hot  strong  snlphnric  acid  rednces  it  to  manganons  oxide,  and 
dissolves  it^  with  evolution  of  oxygen  gas.  Hot  hydrochloric  add  diasolveB  it»  with 
evolution  of  chlorine. 

Hydratcd  Manganic  oxide^  or  Manganic  Bydratt^  Mn*0*.H*0,  o'       ^     (  0*.  —  Thi« 

compound  is  found  native,  as  Manganite  or  Grey  Manganese  are,  in  veins  traveniog 
porphyry,  at  Ihlefeld,  in  the  Hartz ;  at  Umenan  and  Oehrenstock  in  Thnringia ;  in  Abo- 
deenshire ;  at  Undenaes  in  Sweden ;  and  at  Christiansand  in  Norway.  It  forms  trimetnc 
crystals,  usually  exhibiting  the  face  ooP  with  goI*|  and  other  Tertical  prisms,  together 
with  oP  and  I^qp  ,  or  a  pyramid  P8,  &c.  Ratio  of  axes.  a:b:c^  0-8440  :  1 :  0-6444 ; 
ooP  :  ooP  «  80°  20';  ooPJ  :  ooPf  t»  103«>  23' ;  Poo  :  Poo  «.  66°  41'.  Also  twins  wiA 
plane  of  combination  f^oo .  Cleavage  very  perfect,  parallel  to  oo&ao .  The  ciystalB  an 
longitudinally  striated  and  often  grouped.  The  mineral  also  occurs  columnar  and 
granular.  Hardness  »  4.  Specific  gravity  »  4*2—4*4.  Lustre  submetallic.  Coioor 
dark  steel-grey  to  iron-black.  Streak  reddish-brown,  sometimes  nearly  black.  Opaqw ; 
minute  splinters  sometimes  brown  by  transmitted  light.  Fracture  uneven.  Fndble 
before  the  blowpipe. 

Analyses  of  Manganite, 

West  Iklefrtd, 

Gothland.  ,^— ^ ^  Calculated. 

ArfVedsoD.  Gmehn.       TurntT.  Mn^O^.HSO. 

Manganese   .         .        .  (    «o.o„  j   62-86  6268  6260 

Oxygen         .        .            J    ov »^  j  2764  27-22  27*27 

Water  ....        1008  960  1010  1023 

100-00  100-00  10000  100-00 

Manganic  hydrate  is  prepared  artificially  by  exposing  moiBt  manganons  hydrate  to 
the  air,  or  by  passing  chlorine,  not  to  saturation,  into  water  in  which  manganoua 
carbonate  is  suspended,  decanting  the  liquid,  and  digesting  the  brown  residue  still 
containing  manganons  carbonate,  in  cold  very  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acid  to  remove  the 
manganons  oxide ;  when  prepared  by  this  latter  process  however,  it  is  often  mixed 
with  hydrated  peroxide. 

Manganons  hydrate  artificially  prepared  is  a  light  powder  having  a  dark  browo 
colour  and  capable  of  soiling  very  strongly.  It  gives  off  its  water  at  a  temperature 
above  100^.  J3y  boiling  with  moderately  concentrated  nitric  add,  it  is  resolved  into 
protoxide,  which  dissolves,  and  a  residue  of  hydrated  peroxide.    (Berthier.) 

Manganic  oxide  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  forming 
manganic  chloride.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  it  at  temperatures  a  little  abore 
100^,  but  does  not  form  a  solution.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  dissolve  it,  unless 
manganons  oxide  is  present^  even  in  very  smafi  quantity,  in  which  case  a  violet  sola- 
tion  is  formed.    (Car ins.) 

A  manganic  sulphate  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  finely  divided  peroxide  of  man- 

ganese  with  mononydrated  sulphuric  add  to  the  consistence  of  a  pulp,  and  gradnaU/ 
eating  the  mixture  to  136°.  It  may  be  heated  to  160°  without  decomposition,  bat  is 
decomposed  at  higher  temperatures  into  oxygen  and  manganons  sulphate.  It  is  also 
quickly  reduced  by  organic  substances,  and  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of 
manganons  hydrate  (Carina,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  63).  But  the  most  stable  of 
the  simple  manganic  salts  is  the  phosphate,  which  dissolves  in  water  without  decom- 
position. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  manganic  oxide  does  not  form  stable  salts  with  adds, 
unless  another  base  or  protoxide  is  present :  with  sulphuric  add,  for  example  it  forms 
several  double  salts  having  the  constitution  of  alums ;  thus  there  is  a  manganioo- 
potassic  sulphate  found  native  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  (see  Sitlfhatbs). 
BKanganoao-manganlc  oxide,  or  Sed  oxide  of  XaBganeee*  HnK)*  or 
Mmn»0*«"MninO.MmnK)". — ^This  oxide  occurs  native,  as  Hausmannite,  and  together 
with  other  mangmese  ores,  with  porphyry,  near  Jlmenau  in  Thnringia  and  near  Ihlefeld 
in  the.  Harts.  The  crystals  are  acute  quadratic  pyramids,  in  which  the  prindpal  is  to 
the  secondary  axes  as  1*176  :  1.  Angle  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  »  106°  26  ;  in  the 
lateral  edges  *-  117°  64'.  Cleavage  basal,  nearly  perfect.  It  abo  forms  twin-ciystals, 
the  face  of  combination  being  par^lel  to  Poo ,  the  same  kind  of  combination  sometimes 
occurring  between  four  individuals.  Also  granular,  s  imetimes  strongly  oohefpnt 
Hardness  «-  6  to  6'6.    Spedfic  gravity  «  4*722.    Lustre  submetallic.    Colour  iMownish- 
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black.     Streak   chestaut-brown.     Opaque.    Fracture  UBeven. 
blowpipe. 

AfuxlyuB  of  Hauamannite, 

Tarnet. 
Redojudeafmaiigaiicfle  .    98-902 

Qiygeo 0-215 

Baryta 0111 

Silica 0-337 

Water 0-435 

100  00 


InAusible  before  the 


Rmenaum 
Rammelftberg. 

99-44 

0-06 

016 


99-64 


This  oxide  is  the  most  easily  obtained  by  artificial  means  of  all  the  oxides  of  man- 
eanese,  being  always  produced  when  man^anons  oxide,  nitrate,  or  carbonate,  is  strongly 
Ignited  in  contact  witii  the  air,  or  when  either  of  the  higher  oxides  is  subjected  to  veiy 
strong  ieniUon.  Metallic  manganese,  exposed  to  moist  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
evolves  hydrogen  gas  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and  is  converted  into  a  reddish-brown  powder, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  manganese  containing  charcoal  and  silicium,  with  manganoso- 
manganic  oxide,  since  it  dissolves  in  hydrodiloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydro^n  gas^ 
and  forms  a  brown  solution,  which,  when  heated,  becomes  colourless  and  gives  off 
chlorine.  The  oxidation  takes  place  more  rapidly,  in  proportion  as  tbe  manganese  is 
more  free  from  charcoal,  and  the  air  is  warmer  and  contains  more  moistore.  If  the 
metal  is  heated  in  the  air,  the  conversion  into  manganoso-manganic  oxide  takes  place 
more  rapidly,  but  without  incandescence;  in  oxygen  gas,  the  finely-divided  metal 
becomes  ignited.  The  red  oxide  is  also  produced,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  by 
heating  the  protoxide  in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour.  It  is  a  reddish-brown  or  cinna- 
mon-coloured powder,  which  turns  black  when  heated,  but  recovers  its  original  colour 
on  cooling.  When  heated  to  whiteness  with  charcoal,  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  man- 
ganese. Sy  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  resolved,  like  the 
sesquioxide,  into  protoxide  and  peroxide ;  hot  strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  as 
manganous  sulphate,  with  liberation  of  oxygen ;  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  with  liberation  of 
chlorine.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  a  hot^  ver^  strong  solution  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  oxalic,  or  tartaric  acid, 
out  only  in  small  quantity,  and  without  neutralising  the  acid.  The  solutions,  treated 
with  caustic  potash,  yield  a  brown  precipitate,  perhaps  consisting  of  manganoso-man- 
ganic hydrate.  Heat,  and  the  addition  of  water,  or  of  deoxidising  agents,  converts 
these  sfijts  (the  phosphate  excepted)  into  salts  of  manganous  oxide,  with  a  large  excess 
of  acid. 

IMoadda  or  Verozlde.  MnK)'  or  HmnO'. — ^This  oxide  occurs  in  nature  as  Pyro- 
Ittsite  or  PUyanitey  in  trimetric  crystals  exhibiting  the  combination  ool^oo .  ooP.  ooPoo .  oP. 
}Poo .  Ratio  of  axes  a  :  6  :  c  =  0-776  :  1 :  1-066.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  -  93°  40'.  Also 
columnar,  often  divergent;  also  granular,  massive,  and  frequently  in  reniform  coats;  often 
soils.  HardnessiB2to2-5.  Specific  gravity ■-4'819  (Turner);  4-97  when  pure.  Lustre 
metallic.  Colour  iron-black,  dark  steel-grey,  sometimes  bluish.  Streak  black.  Opaque. 
Bather  brittle.  Infusible  alone  before  the  blowpipe;  gives  off  oxygen  on  char- 
coaL  It  is  a  valuable  ore  of  manganese,  and  is  extensively  worked  at  Eglersbei^g, 
Ilmenau,  and  other  places  in  Thuringia ;  also  at  Vorderehrensdorf  near  Mahrisch- 
Triibau  in  Moravia^  which  place  affords  annually  many  tons  of  the  ore.  It  also  occurs 
in  Devonshire,  and  with  psuomelane  in  many  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Analyses  of  Pyrolunte,  ^ 


Locality  . 

DewM- 
•kire. 

Ealer»- 
ourg. 

Itde- 
feU, 

Ibne- 
nan. 

Vnde- 
noes. 

Tarn. 

Krett- 
nick. 

Calcu- 

l«ieo. 

MuSO<. 

AnaljBt    . 

Turner. 

8ch«( 
fler. 

Arfred. 
fton. 

DufrM- 
noy. 

KlCHv. 

Bed  oxide  of  manganese 

Oxygen 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Alumina 

Baryta 

Lime  .... 

SUica  .... 

Water. 

85-62 
11-60 

•         • 

0-6*7 

b-s's 

1-56 

84-05 
11-78 

•         • 

0-53 

b-si 

112 
97  99 

85-62 
11-60 

.    • 

0-66 
1-57 

87-0 
116 
1-3 
0-8 
1-2 
0-3 
0-8 
5-8 

83-56 
14-58 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1-86 

72-6 
9-8 
4-2 

1-4 
16 

8600 
11-45 
.0-40 

trace 
0-71 
1-40 

99*96 

87-74 
12-26 

10000 

10000 

108-8 

10000 

99-5 

100-00 
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Peroxide  of  nmogaiiefe  is  pgepTed  by  the  foUowing  inwcwci : — 1.  Xtogajioao- 
raanganie  or  mangnnig  oxide,  is  boQed  with  stzong  nitric  sod. — 2.  Xai^puioos  nitnto 
is  ^mdnalljr  heated  to  indpient  redneas,  and  the  raddne  poanded  and  fi«ed  bj 
boiung  nitne  add  from  any  remaining  manganons  oxide;  the  ineolnUe  icaidiie  is  then 
washed  and  rery  earefiilly  heated  to  low  redneaa,  stirring  all  the  i^ile  (Berthier). 
— ^3.  Manganons  caibonate  is  heated  in  an  open  tcbbcI'  to  2<K)0,  and  any  portions  of 
caibonate  which  may  then  remain  nndeoompoeed,  are  remoTed  bj  cold  and  yerj  dilate 
hydrochlorie  add;  wheranpoo,  aoooiding  to  Forehhammer,  pore  peroxide  remains 
behind. — i.  Manganons  cazbonate  is  canSiIly  heated  with  losed  chlorate  of  potusinni, 
and  the  mass,  when  cold,  is  well  washed  with  water  (Gobel). — &  A  sdhitian  of  a  man- 
ganons salt,  eren  when  reiy  dilate,  pronded  it  is  perfectly  free  from  iron,  deposits 
peroxide  of  manganese  on  the  poeitiTe  pole  of  a  Toitaic  battery;  a  feeble  cnrrent  m 
sufficient  tor  the  pnipose  (Fisch er,  Kastn.  Aich.  xtL  219)l  AitifldaUy  prepared  per- 
oxide of  manganese  is  black  with  sabmeCallic  Instre,  hard  and  tong^ 

Peroxide  of  manganese,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  a  good  eondnctor  of  dee- 
tridty,  and  is  remariable  for  its  tendency  to  become  strongly  dectro-negatire  in  eontaet 
with  metals,  so  that  poweifril  Toltaic  combinations  may  be  made  by  using  a  platinnm 
plate  oorercd  with  it  as  the  nc^gatiTe  element  Discs  of  ^pcr  covered  with  the  per- 
oxide are  also  used  in  the  construction  of  dry  piles.    (See  jSLKTUcrrr,  u.  421,  i23.) 

The  peroxide  when  Aeo^  alone  gires  off  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  man- 
ganic or  manganoso-manganic  oxide,  acoordiog  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied ;  the  decom- 
position takes  place  more  readily  in  open  than  in  closed  Teasels  (see  pi  809)b  Heated  in 
a  chaiooal-lined  crocible,  it  is  leduoea  to  protoxide,  and  if  mixed  with  sulpkur,  to  man- 
ganous  oxysulphide,  with  evolation  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  When  drendicd  with 
strong  iulpkuric  aeidy  it  gives  off  one-fourth  of  its  oxygen  and  yields  a  dark  red  solu- 
tion of  manganic  sulphate ;  and  on  heating  the  mixture,  another  fourth  part  of  the 
oxyK^n  is  pxen.  off  and  man^nous  sulphate  is  produced.  The  reduction  is  greatly 
fiunlitated  by  mixing  the  peroxide  with  organic  sobetances,  such  as  sugar,  oxalic  acid,  &e, 
carbonic  anhydride  being  then  erolred  instead  of  oxygen.  With  cold  kydroeUorig 
add  it  forms  manganic  chloride ;  on  heating,  manganons  chloride,  with  evolution  of 
chlorina  With  tSdphurouM  acid,  it  forms  a  solution  containing  manganons  sulphate 
and  hyposulphate.  By  i^tion  in\hpot(uh  in  a  dose  vessel,  it  is  resolved  into  man- 
ganous  oxide  and  manganic  add. 

The  facility  with  which  peroxide  of  manganese  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen 
renders  it  a  very  valuable  oxidising  agent,  both  in  the  chemioil  laboratory  and  in 
mann&ctures.  It  is  extensively  used  for  the  evolation  of  chlorine  from  hydrochloric 
add  (i.  890),  also  for  discharging  the  brown  and  green  tints  of  ^ass :  hence  the  name 
pyrolusUe  (from  vvp  ^le,  and  A^ir  to  wash)  applied  to  the  native  peroxide,  and  the 
somewhat  whimsical  title,  savon  dea  verriera^  given  to  it  by  the  Frendi. 

Hydrates  of  the  Peroxide, — ^Peroxide  of  manganese  unites  with  water  in  several  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  mode  of  preparation. — a.  In  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  manganates  or  permanganates  dissolved  in  water  or  in  oilate  add,  a  black-brown 
hjrdrated  peroxide  is  precipitated,  which  cakes  together  to  a  black  coherent  mass  con- 
taining MmnO'.HK)  (Mitscherlich).  The  same  hydrate  is  formed  whenmanganoos 
carbonate  suspended  in  water  is  treated  with  chlorine,  and  the  black-brown  residue  is 
well  washed  with  dilnte  add  (Berthier). — fi,  A  hydrate  containing  2MmnO'.H*0  is 
obtained  when  a  solution  of  a  manganons  salt  is  predpitated  by  a  mixture  of  caustic 
potash  and  potassic  hypochlorite  (Winkelblech).— 7.  The  hydrate  3MmnO'.HH)  ia 
deposited  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  manganons  bromate  (Rammelsberg). — 
8.  4MmnO'.HK)  is  obtained  hj  treating  manganoeo-manganic  hydrate  with  strong 
nitric  add  (Berthier).    See  wnelirCB  Handbook^  iii.  206. 

According  to  Go  rgeu  (Ann.  Qh.  Phy^  [3]  Ixvi.  155  ;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  155^  per- 
oxide of  manganese  acts  as  an  add,  uniting  with  bases,  and  reddening  litmus  sligfatly 
when  suspended  in  perfectly  pure  water ;  hence  Goigeu  proposes  to  call  it  manganons 
acid.    (See  MAKOAinc  Ajcws,  p.  817.) 

Oxidee  of  Manaanese  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  Sesquioxide  and 
Dioxide. — ^Under  this  head  are  induded  several  ores  of  manganese,  mostly  amorphoofl^ 
one  or  two  of  definite  constitution,  but  the  greater  nnmber  merely  mixtures  of 
different  oxides,  whidi  cannot  be  regarded  as  d^ite  chemical  compounds  or  distinct 
mineral  spedes. 

a.  PeUomdane,  BK).MnH)*.H*0,  with  excess  of  peroxide  mechanically  combined : 
the  symbol  BH)  denotes  protoxide  of  manganese,  partly  replaced  by  other  protoxides* 
chiefly  baryta  and  potash.  This  ore  occurs  massive  and  botryoidsL  Haidnesv 
»  5  to  6.  Spedflc  gravity  ->  3*7  to  4*328.  Lustre  submetallic.  Streak  brownish- 
black,  shining.  Colour  iron-black,  passing  into  dark  steel-grey;  opaque.  It  is  a' 
common  ore  of  manganese,  occurring  frequently  in  alternate  layers  with  pyrolusite. 
It  is  found  in  botiyoidal  and  stalactitie  shapes  in  Devonshire  and  Coxnwall,  at 
Ihlefeld  in  the  Hartz,  and  the  other  localities  undermentioned. 
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Analyua  of  Pnlomelane, 
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LocMlity    . 

AAnm 
ter«r. 

Wkfc*" 

Fbr. 
ktuuen. 

Bat. 
r«tdk. 

« — 

T^tvufw* 

HMd- 

jifiitciwi* 

mtf^m 

Anidjftt 

TttnMT. 

RrMniiutls* 

Podw. 

«■   «  ■  -n 
DCUUlVi. 

Rmhicr. 

RamnMU 

ClOM- 

broeh. 

Heyl. 

Manganoso-inanga- ) 
nlc  oxide       .       J 
Oxygen      . 
Setquloxide  of  Iron  . 
Protoxide  of  copper . 
H         cobalt  . 
AlumlDA    . 
Lime  .        •        .        . 

69*80 
7*36 

70-97 
7-96 

81-36 

918 
1*43 
0-96 

•  • 

•  . 
0-38 
0-39 

e        • 

8-04 
0*A3 
3-39 

81-8 
96 

*4-6 

.    * 
4-2 

73*3 

9-8 
03 

•        • 

e      • 

9*1 
1*8 

■        • 

5-8 

.    . 

1*7 

4*3 

64*1 

7*5 
6*8 

•    . 

■    • 
4-6 

e        • 

lOH) 
7-0 

70-17 
15-16 

0-30 
0-54 

O-fiO 
0*91 
8-06 
2*62 
0-90 
1-42 

77-23 
16-82 

0*40 
0-91 

b-r2 

5-S9 
0-52 

.    . 

68-00 
13*62 

0-36 

0*20 
0*53 
8-59 
0*27 
9-18 
8-95 

IfagDetia  .       • 

Baryta 

Potatb 

I6-3(B 

16*69 

Silica. 
Water 

0-86 
6-22 

0-95 
4-13 

100*00 

100-00 

100-59 

lOOi) 

99*1 

100*0 

100-00 

100-29 

97*70 

3.  Varvacite,  a  mineral  firom  Warwickshire,  of  crystalline-laminated  texture,  and  spe- 
eiflc  gravity  4*631  to  4*623,  was  found  by  K.  Phillips  to  contain  63  per  cent  manganese, 
Sl'6  oxygen,  and  6*4  water,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  MnK).3MnK)*.HH).  It 
is  probably  an  altered  manganite  consisting  largely  of  pyrolusite. 

y.  Wadf  Earthy  Cobaltf  CupreouB  Manganese, — ^These  ores  occur  in  amorphous 
and  reniform  masses,  either  earthy  or  compact,  sometimes  encrusting  or  as  stains.  They 
are  mixtures  of  different  oxides,  and  not  oLstinct  mineral  species,  llieir  hardness  varies 
from  0*6  to  6 ;  specific  gravity  fh>m  3  to  4*26 ;  colour  duU  black. 

Analyses  of  Wad, 


Locality    . 
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•       e 

•        • 
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•       • 
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e        e 

•       • 
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•       e 

•    • 

•      • 

•        • 

•       • 

•        • 
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*       • 

.    • 

•       • 

•       • 

e      ■ 

3-66 

0-98 

Silica,  Ac. .       .       . 

8-0 

•    . 

9-74 

•       • 

3-0 

1-8 

0-47 

9-50 

0-92 

Water 

175 

10-66 

10*29 

12-4 

15-8 

12-9 

1030 

17-00 

12-07 

1010 

100-00 

109-36 

100*9 

100-0 

100-0 

101-00 

100-00 

99-11 

Analyses  of  Ma$iyanes0-^)res  (continued). 


Locality  . 

Cupreous  Manganese.                              Earthy  Cubalt. 
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e       ■ 

1-64 
2-25 
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IVad,  or  Bog  Manganese,  consists  mainly  of  oxides  of  manganese  and  water,  often 
mixed  with  sifica,  alumina,  lime,  or  baryta.     GroroUite  occurs  in  roundish  masses  of 
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brownish-black  colour  and  reddiah-biown  streak :  hardness  sometimes  6  to  6*5.  It  is 
fiom  Qtorm  in  Mayence,  Viodessos  in  Spain,  and  Canteen  in  France. 

Cupreous  Manganese  contains,  besides  hydrous  oxides  of  manganese,  from  14  to  25 
per  cent,  oxide  of  copper,  and  4  to  18  per  cent  oxide  of  cobalt,  wuh  Tarions  imparitiefli 
Spedfio  gravity  8*1  to  3*2.  Pdokoniie  is  a  variety  of  cnpreons  manganese,  baving  a 
lirer-brown  streak.    Hardness  ^  8.    Specific  gravity  ->  2*567. 

Earthy  Cobalt  is  a  wad  in  which  oxide  of  cobalt  sometimes  oceors  to  the  amoont  of 
83  percent. 

Valuation  of  the  Oxides  of  Mamganess, 

The  nnmerons  fqypUcations  of  the  higher  oxides  of  manganese  in  chemical  manofius 
tnres,  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  can  ftimish  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  acids,  or — ^what  comes  to  the  same  thine — ^ti^e  qnantity  of  chlorine  whic^ 
they  are  capable  of  eliminating  when  treated  with  nydrochloric  add*  This  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  equations,  which  represent  the  action  of  hydrochloric  add  on 
the  dioxide^  sesqnioxide,  and  red  oxide  of  manganese : 


Mn«0«  +  4HC1 
Dioxida 

Mn«0«  +   6Ha 
Setquloxidtf. 

Mn«0*  +  SHQ 
Radoxlds. 


«  2Mna  +  2H*0  -i-  a* 
-  4Mna  +  8BP0  +  CP 
«     6Mna  +  4BH>  +   CI'. 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  quantities  of  hydrochloric  add  required  to  iumish  a  given 
quantity  of  chbrine^  wiien  acted  upon  b^  these  three  oxides,  are  as  the  numbers 
2 :  8  :  4 ;  or  a  given  weight  of  hydrochloric  add,  acted  upon  by  the  three  oxides^  will 
yield  quantities  of  chlorine  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  these  numbers. 

Moreover,  as  the  sesauioxide  and  red  oxide  may  be  regarded  (so  &r  as  proportional 
compodtion  is  oonoemeo)  as  compounds  of  the  protoxide  and  dioxide  ^MnHJ'BHnK)  + 
MnK)* ;  and  MnH)*  «  ]^H>  +  HnO),  it  fidlows  that  the  commerdal  value  of  a  man- 
ganese-ora  may  be  regarded  as  proportional  to  the  percentage  of  dioxide  or  peroxide 
contained  in  it 

The  methods  of  assaying  the  oxides  of  manganese  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads : — 1.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  disengaged  by  sulphurie 
add. — 2.  The  oxidation  of  oxalic  add. — 8.  The  evolution  of  chlorine  from  hydrochlorie 
add. 

a.  The  decomjpodtion  of  peroxide  of  manganese  by  9uXfhuric  add  takes  place  as 
represented  by  the  equation : 

Mn«0«  +  ffSO*     -    Mn«SO*  +  H*0  +  O. 

The  sample  of  manganese  ore  to  be  tested  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  add  in  « 
small  retort  provided  with  a  bent  deliverv-tube  passing  upwards  into  an  inverted  bell- 
jar,  filled  with  and  standing  in  an  alkaline  liqud,  so  that  anv  carbonic  add  gas  that 
may  pass  over  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  oxygen  alone  coUected.  The  contents  of  the 
retort  are  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  the  heat  being  continued  as  long  as  any  eas  is 
disengaged.    The  apparatus  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  the  volume  of  gas  is  measured  and 

corrected  for  pressure^  temperature,  and  tension  of  aqueous 
vapour. 

Each  atomic  proportion  (16  pts.  by  wdght)  of  oxygen 
evolved  corresponds  to  1  at  peroxide  (87  pts.)  in  thesampleu 
Moreover,  as  the  reaction  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  de- 
compodtion  of  the  peroxide  by  hydrochloric  add,  eadi  at. 
of  oxygen  evolved  in  the  one  reaction  is  equivalent  to  2  at. 
chlorine  eliminated  in  the  other. 

/3.  By  oxidation  of  oxalic  acid. — When  oxalic  add  is 
heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  hydrochlorie  add, 
the  disengaged  chlorine  converts  the  oxalic  add  into  ear> 
bonic  anhycuide,  2  at  carbonic  anhydride  evolved  repre- 
senting ^at  chlorine,  and  thetefate  1  at  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese: 

C«H«0*  +  a*    «     2C0«  +   2Ha 
Oxalic  add. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  evolved  may  be  deter- 
mined bv  means  of  the  flask-apparatus  represented  in  fy, 
78 1,  and  already  described  under  Alkauxbtbt  (i  1 1 9).  50 
grains  of  the  manganese-ore  finely  pulverised  are  introduced  into  the  flask,  together 
with  half  an  ounce  of  cold  water  and  100  grains  of  strong  hydrochloric  add  in  the  test- 
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tube ;  50  grainfi  of  dystaUised  ozalio  acid  are  then  added,  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
fitted  on ;  the  whole  qnicklj  weighed ;  and  the  process  conducted  exactly  in  the  same 
inanner  as  a  detennination  of  carbonic  anhydride,  as  described  in  the  article  above 
referred  to.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  flask  after  boiling,  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
anhydride  evolyed,  and  as  87 — the  atomic  weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese — is  nearly 
double  that  of  carbonic  anhydride,  44,  the  loss  of  wei^t  in  the  apparatus  may  be  taken 
i^roximately  to  represent  the  quantity  of  real  peiande  in  the  50  grains  of  the  sample. 
A  more  exact  calculation  is  easily  made. 

The  quantity  of  (xudic  acid  oxidised  by  a  given  sample  of  amanganese*ore  may  also 
be  estimated  volumetrically  by  means  ot  permanganate  of  potaseitnn,  A  dilute  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  decomposes  permaDganatea^  in  presence  of  sulphuric  add,  being  itself 
converted  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  according  to  the  equation : 

2HMn*0*  +  2H«S0«  +  5C«BP0*    -     2Mii^C^    +  8H«0  +  10CO« 
Permanganic  Oxalic  acid.  Mannnooa 

acid.  sulphate. 

Under  the  same  drcumstanoes,  oxalic  acid  decomposes  peroxide  of  manganese,  atom 
for  atom: 

Mn«0«  +  H«SO«  +  C«H«0*     =     Mn«SO*  +  2HK)  +  2C0« 

Hence,  the  amount  of  peroxide  of  manganese  in  an  ore  may  be  estimated  volumetri- 
cally,  1>y  allowing  it  to  act  upon  a  known  volume  of  a  standafd  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
which  is  added  in  excess,  ana  then  estimating  the  amount  of  undecomposed  oxalic  acid 
by  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate. 

The  standard  solutions  required  are :  1.  OxaUo  acid. — 1  cub.  cent  of  this  solution 
contains  0*063  grm.  of  oxalic  add,  and  corresponds  to  0-042  ^rm.  peroxide  of  manganese. 
— 2.  Permanganate, — ^This  solution  cannot  be  preserved  without  decomposition,  and  is 
therefore  not  standardised  once  for  all ;  but  a  moderately  strong  solution  is  prepared, 
and  its  exact  value  determined  before  eadi  operation.  This  is  readily  done  by  means 
of  the  standard  solution  of  oxalic  add.  5  a  c.  of  the  latter  are  diluted  to  200  c.  c ; 
about  4  c  c.  of  strong  sulphuric  add  are  added ;  and  the  permanganate  solution  is 
introduced,  drop  by  drop^  nom  a  burette.  The  dark  colour  produced  by  the  perman- 
ganate disappears  slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  as  the  oi)eration  proceeds ;  the 
operation  is  terminated  when  a  feint  rose  tinge  is  produced,  which  remains  pe-rmanent 
for  a  short  time.  Suppose,  for  instance,  29  c.  c.  of  the  permanganate  solution  are  re- 
quired: then  1  c  c  of  this  solution  corresponds  ^  qq  ^  0*1724  c  c.  of  oxalic  add. 

The  analysis  is  conducted  as  follows : — The  ore  having  been  finely  powdered  and 
completely  dried,  2*1  gnus,  are  treated  with  about  30  c  c.  standard  oxalic  add,  and 
4  c.  c  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add;  when  the  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride 
slackens,  heat  is  applied  till  no  more  gas  is  evolved.  If  any  of  the  ore  remains  unde- 
composed, 5  or  10  c  c.  more  oxalic  add  must  be  added.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  has 
quite  ceased,  the  clear  solution  is  decanted  into  a  graduated  cylinder,  and  the  residue  is 
treated  with  2  or  3  c.  c.  more  oxalic  add,  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  again 
heated.  When  the  decomposition  is  complete^  the  solution  (residue  and  all)  is  washed 
into  the  cylinder,  and  the  whole  is  diluted  to  a  known  volume.  The  mixture  thus 
obtained  is  never  dear;  but  it  need  not  be  filtered,  unless  it  is  dark-coloured.  A 
known  volume  of  it  is  measured  aS,  diluted,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
amount  of  non-oxidised  oxalic  add  is  estimated  bv  the  permanganate  solution,  aa 
above ;  from  the  result  thus  obtained,  the  amount  of  non-oxidised  oxalic  add  in  the 
whole  mixture  is  calculated.  The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  oxalic  acid  oxidised, 
multiplied  by  2,  gives  the  percentage  of  peroxide  of  manganese  in  the  ore.  For  example. 
Ice.  permanganate  solution  «  0*1724  oxalic  add.  Weight  of  ore  taken  »  2*1  grms. 
Total  volume  of  oxalic  used  ■■  48  c.  c.  The  mixture  being  diluted  to  300  c.  c,  100  c.  c. 
require  4  c.  c  permanganate :  hence,  the  whole  300  c  c  require  12  c.  c  permanganate, 
which  correspond  to  2*07  c.  c  oxaUc  add.  48  —  2*07  »  45*93  c.  c.  oxalic  acid,  oxidised 
by  peroxide:  whence,  percentage  of  peroxide  »  45*93  x  2  «-  91*86  per  cent 

Uy  instead  of  2*1  grms.,  any  arbitrary  weight  of  the  ore  is  taken,  the  amount  of 
peroxide  is  calculateaby  the  pro^rtion  100  :  4*2  a  number  of  c.  c  oxalic  add  used : 
amount  required ;  the  percentage  is  then  calculated  as  usuaL 

8.  By  the  evolution  of  Chlorine  from  Hydrochloric  acid. — The  ore  (the  moisture  in 
which  is  first  estimated)  is  heated  in  a  fiask  with  excess  of  ooncentni4»d  hydrochloric 
add,  and  all  the  chlorine  evolved  is  conducted  into  a  known  volume  of  a  standard 
add  or  alkaline  arsenions  solution,  or  into  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  into 
a  solution  of  a  known  weight  of  ferrous  sulphate,  that  salt  being  in  excess,  and 
the  amount  of  chlorine  is  estimated  by  one  of  the  ohlorimetric  processes  described 
under  Crlobucb,  Estdcation  of  (i.  904).    The  amount  of  peroxide  of  manganese. 
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corrf'MpoDding  to  a  given  weight  of  chlorine,  is  calculated  by  the  proportion  G3* :  MiddO* 
-  71  :  87. 

Each  c.  c.  of  the  acid  arsenions  solution  (i.  90i)  corresponds  to  0*010  grm.  chlorine, 
and  to  0*01183,  peroxide  of  manganese ;  hence  60  c.  c.  coircspond  to  0*6  grm.  chlorine, 
and  to  0*5916  peroxide.  If  the  ore  is  rich,  about  1  grm.  is  sufficient  fbr  the  analjsis ; 
if  it  be  poor,  from  1*6  to  2  grm.  should  be  taken. 

Each  c.  c.  of  the  alkaline  arsenious  solution  (i.  904)  corresponds  to  0*00355  gnn. 
chlorine,  and  to  0*0042  grm.  peroxide ;  hence  100  c.  c  correspond  to  0*42  grm.  per- 
oxide ;  and  if  0*42  grm.  be  taken  for  analysis,  the  number  c  c.  of  arsenious  solution 
which  is  oxidised  by  it  gives  at  once  the  percentage  of  peroxide.  (OcminffUm*s  Hand^ 
book  of  Chemical  Analysis^  p.  247.) 

MAVOAVBftH,  OXTCB&omZBa  OF.  The  perchloride  of  manganese  de- 
scribed by  Dumas  (p.  806)  is  perhaps  an  oxychloride. 

MAVOAJraSH,  OaCTSmbVBXBa  of.  MnK).Mn^  or  MmnSO.— This  com- 
pound is  produced  when  manganous  sulphate  is  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  or, 
together  with  sulphide  of  manganese,  when  an  oxide  of  manganese  is  ignited  in  contact 
with  sulphur.  It  is  a  green  powder  which  does  not  alter  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
takes  fire  when  heat^  and  bums  to  nearly  pure  manganoso-manganic  oxide,  es- 
pecially if  strongly  heated  at  the  last  It  dissolves  in  acids  as  easily  as  sulphide  of 
manganese  prepiured  in  the  wet  way.    (Arfvedson.) 

MAVOAirBBH,  FBOBPBZBa  OF.  Obtained  by  exposing  an  intimate  mixture 
of  10  pts.  of  pure  ignited  dioxide  of  manganese,  lOpts  of  white-burnt  bones,  6pt8. 
of  white  quartz-sand,  and  3  pts.  of  isnited  lamp-black  for  an  hour  in  a  closed  hessian 
crucible,  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  cast  iron ;  or  by  strongly  igniting  10  pts.  of 
ignited  phosphate  of  manganese,  3  pts.  of  ignited  lamp-black,  and  3  pts.  of  calcined 
borax  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoaL  The  product  is  a  very  brittle,  crystalline 
regulus  of  the  colour  of  grey  cast  iron,  and  of  specific  gravi^  6*951.  It  is  permanent 
in  the  air,  glows  when  heated  in  contact  with  air,  bums  with  an  intense  Ught  when 
heated  with  nitre.  It  appears  to  contain  Mn*P,  and  is  probably  a  mixture  of  Mn^P 
and  Mn^,  the  latter  of  which  compounds  is  left  behind  when  the  substance  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  add,  while  the  former  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  non-spontaneously 
inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  371.) 

Schr otter  (Jahresb.  1849,  p.  247),  by  heating  finely  divided  manganese  in  pho»- 
phorus- vapour,  obtained  a  phosphide  naving  the  composition  Mn*P,  of  specific  gravity 
4*94,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  add,  easily  soluble  in  nitric  add. 

MAirCIAnftH,  8X&XCZBB  OF.  The  effect  attributed  to  small  quantities  of 
silidum  in  altering  the  physical  properties  of  metallic  manganese  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  802).  Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvL  54)  has  further  examined  the 
question  by  preparing  manganese  containing  larger  proportions  of  silicium.  A  mixture 
of  about  equal  parts  of  fluoride  of  manganese,  water-glass,  cryolite,  and  sodium,  pressed 
into  a  hessiEin  crucible,  and  covered  wim  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride 
of  sodium,  then  heated  and  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  yielded  a  well  fused,  hard, 
brittle  regains  containing  11*7  per  cent,  silicium,  exhibiting  a  somewhat  lamino-crystal- 
line  structure  on  the  fi*actared  surface,  but  without  visible  separation  of  free  silicium ;  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  add  upon  it  was  considerably  impeded  by  the  separation  of 
oxide  of  silidum,  very  dense  but  not  ciystaUine ;  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved  at  the  same 
time  contained  siliciurr^tted  hydrogen,  and  deposited  amorphous  silidum  when  passed 
through  a  red-hot  glass  tube ;  hydrofluoric  add  dissolved  it>  with  evolution  of  fetid 
hydrogen  gas.  A  mixture  of  fused  chloride  of  manganese  and  sodium,  fluor-spar,  water- 
glass  and  sodium  yielded  a  well  fused,  very  britUe  regulus,  containing  13  per  cent, 
silidum,  and  exhibiting  a  few  cavities  filled  with  steel-grey  prismatic  ciy stab.  A  mix- 
ture of  fused  manganous  chloride,  fluor-spar,  silico-fluoride  of  potassium,  and  sodium 
yielded  (aft«r  somewhat  quicker  cooling)  a  nearlv  silver-white,  very  brittle  regulus 
containing  6*5  per  cent,  sihdum  and  having  a  concnoidal  strongly  shining  fracture.  A 
mixture  of  manganous  chloride,  sodium,  fine  quarte-sand  and  cryolite  (die  two  latter 
in  the  proportion  of  22  :  26)  yielded  a  yellowish  regulus  containing  11*4  per  cent, 
silicium,  with  indications  of  laminar  structure.  From  these  results  Wohler  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  even  a  small  quantity  of  silicium  is  suffident  to  accoimt  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  metallic  manganese  obtained  by  Brunner's  method. 

MAirOAVBBH,  BBB.    Native  carbonate  of  manganese,  also  called  Diallogite 

(I  788). 

aCABCkaiBBBS,  8TIXPBZBB  OF.  Manganous  srdphide,  Mn^  or  MmnS, 
which  is  the  only  known  sulphide  of  manganese,  occurs  native  as  Manganese-blende  ox 
Alabandinff  in  the  gold  mine  of  Kagyag  in  Transylvania,  sometimes  crystallised  in 
cubes  and  regular  octahedrons^  with  perfect  cubic  cleavage,  but  more  generally  granu- 
lurly  massive.    Hardness  »  8*5  to  4.    Spedfic  gi*avity  «  3*96  to  4*814.    It  has  sub- 
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metallie  lustre  and  iron*bIack  colour,  tarnished  brown  on  expomire.  Streak  green. 
Fracture  conchoidaL    Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  only  on  the  thinnest  edges. 

The  same  compound  is  produced  artfllciall^  in  the  dry  way,  by  heating  l£e  peroxide 
with  sulphur.  Sulphurous  anhydride  is  disengaged  and  a  green  powder  remaini^ 
which  diraolves  in  adds,  with  erolution  of  sulphydrie  acid.  The  same  compound  ia 
obtained  in  the  hydrated  state  by  decomposing  acetate  of  manganese  with  smphydrio 
acid,  or  any  manganous  salt  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

A  crystalline  sulphide  of  manganese  is  obtained  by  passing  the  Tapour  of  sulphide  of 
carbon  oyer  hydrated  manganic  oxide  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube.  The  crystals  are 
iron-black  rhombic  prisms,  having  a  tinge  of  green  and  yielding  a  dingy  green  powder. 

Artificially  prepared  manganous  sulphide  soon  turns  brown  by  oxidation  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  "mien  ignited  in  the  air,  it  easily  gives  ofif  all  its  sulphur  as  sulphurous 
anhydride,  and  leaves  manganoso-manganic  oxide.  Heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  it  gives 
off  sulphydrie  acid.  It  detonates  when  heated  with  nitre.  Chlorine  acts  but  slowly 
on  it,  forming  chloride  of  sulphur.  The  hydrated  sulphide  boiled  with  potash,  yields 
sulphide  of  potassium  and  manganous  hydiata 

Manganous  sulphide  dissolves  ver^  easily  in  acids,  even  in  acetic  acid ;  sulphurous 
acid  converts  it  into  hyposulphite  with  separation  of  sulphur.  When  the  precipitate  is 
mixed  by  a^tation  with  neutral  metalUc  solutions,  e,  g,  sulphate  of  cadmium,  acetate 
of  lead,  feme  chloride,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c.,  these  metals  unite  with 
the  sulphur,  and  the  manganese  is  taken  up  in  their  place. 

Manganous  sulphide  forms  definite  compounds  with  the  sulphides  of  potassium  and 
sodium.— The  potassium^alty  K'S.SMnS  or  Mmn'K'S\  is  prepared: — 1.  By  fusing 
anhydrous  manganous  sulphate  with  }  of  its  weight  of  lamp-buck,  and  3  times  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and' sulphur.  A  gentle  heat  is  applied  at  first',  till 
the  carbonic  anhydride  is  expelled  and  sulphide  of  potassium  formed ;  afterwards 
the  heat  is  raised  to  bright  redness.  On  cooling,  a  perfectly  fused  mass  is  obtained, 
which,  after  the  excess  of  sulphide  of  potassium  has  been  removed  by  cold  water  pre- 
viously de-aerated  by  boiling,  leaves  liurge  dark  red  scales  coUncted  together  in  masses : 
these  masses  may^  be  readily  splits  like  mica,  into  thin,  transparent,  dark  red  lamin». 
— 2.  By  substituting  peroxide  of  manganese  for  the  mansanous  sulphate,  a  similar 
compound  is  obtained,  but  of  less  brilliant  colour. — The  scales,  when  moist,  are  rapidly 
oxidised  in  the  air,  becoming  black  and  opaque ;  but,  when  perfectly  dry,  they  remain 
permanent  for  a  considerable  time.  They  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  They  detonate  violently  with  nitre.  Acids  dissolve  them,  with  rapid  evolution 
of  sulphydrie  acid  gas.  When  heated  on  platinum  wire,  they  become  covered  with  a 
green  powder  of  oxysolphide  of  manganese.  They  are  gradually  dissolved  by  water 
containing  air,  into  sulphate  and  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  maneanous  hyposulphite, 
which  dissolve,  and  an  insoluble  mixture  of  sulphur  and  mangamc  oxide.  (Volker, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  S^O 

The  sodtum-salt,  Mmn^S^  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  potassium  compound, 
forms  small,  shining,  light  red  needle-shaped  crystals,  resembling  those  of  sulphide  of 
manganese  and  potassium  in  most  of  their  properties,  but  more  readily  oxidisable. 
When  treated  with  distilled  water,  they  rapidly  become  opaque  and  dark-coloured.  If 
in  this  state  thev  are  placed  over  oil  of  vitriol  m  a  vacuum,  they  rapidly  absorb  oxygen 
as  soon  as  they  become  moderately  dry;  and  the  absorption  is  attended  with  so  violent 
a  disengagement  of  heat^  that  the  crystals  frequently  take  fire,  and  bum  Uke  a  pyro- 
phorus.    (Volker.) 

(S(5«) 
BKAJfOAJnua-AXiVICa        Mdnganuxhpoiasnc  ntlphate,    Mmn' 

jl 

found  native  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  lake.—Amanganese'maffnesium  alum  has 
been  found  in  the  Canton  Uri  in  Switzerland.    (See  Sulfhatbs.) 

L    Native  manganous  sulphide  (p.  816). 

rc&    Syn.  with  Manoamssb-blbndb. 

Syn.  with  DiALLoarra.  Native  carbonate  of  manganese. 


0M2H«0, 


^  CO  AOXB8.  Two  oxygen-acids  of  manganese  have  long  been  known, 
vis.,  maneanic  acid  and  permanganic  acid,  the  potassium-salts  of  which  are 
represented  by  the  fbrmubB: 

Manganate  of  potassium     ....        MnKO*   or  MmnK*0* 
Permanganate  of  potassium  .        .       Mn'KO^  or  MmnKO^. 

Manganic  acid  cannot  exist  in  the  free  state ;  but  permanganic  acid,  MmnHO\  has  been 
obtained  as  a  liquid,  and  appears  to  be  capable  of  existius  in  the  solid  state.    The  an« 
hydrides  corresponding  to  tnese  acids,  viz.,  MmnO"  and  MmnO',  have  not  been  obtained. 
Vol.  III.  3  G 
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Beeent  exprnmento  hj  Obrgeii  (Ann.  Ch.  Pfays.  [3]  bm.  153)  appev  to  Aow 
that  dioxide  of  manganege,  MmnC,  is  capaUe  of  muting  vitli  aDEaune  baaes^  and 
formix^aalta  irineh  inaj  be  caDed  manganiteaL  They  i^p^ar  to  haxe  the  compo- 
ntioD  WOJfiSmnO^  (B  denoting  a  monatomie  metal).  The  potaasiiim-salt  is  aolvbla 
in  water;  the  ealanm-flalt  is  a  brown  precipitate,  obtained  bj  adding  s  aohitioin  of 
manganooa  nitnle  to  hypochlorite  of  calcinm. 

WanffiiBatifig  MnBO^  or  HmnRK)*.'T1ie8e  saltB  are  iaomoiphoDs  with  the 
sulphates,  selenates,  and  elaamateB,  Only  three  of  them  hare;  howerer,  been  obtained, 
TtL,  the  barium-,  potasainm-,  and  ealdnm-salta.  They  hare  a  green  colour,  bat  are  Teiy 
nnrtable^  especially  in  solntion,  being  qniddy  conTerted  into  pennaDganates,  wi& 
separation  of  manganic  oxide:  the  draomposition  is  acoelefated  by  the  presence  of 
acids,  and  retarded  by  alkalis. 

Manganate  of  Barium,  MnBaO',  or  MmnEbaO*. — ^Tfais  salt  is  obtained  by 
igniting  peroxide  of  manganese  with  nitrate  of  barium,  or  better,  by  addii^  the  peroxide 
in  fine  powder,  and  by  small  portions^  to  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  barinm  and  chlorate 
of  potasshim,  heated  to  fosion,  and  afterwards  dissolving  ont  the  chloride  of  potassinm 
by  water.  It  is  a  green  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  It  may,  however,  be  obtained  in 
me  crystalline  state  1^  mixing  a  solntion  of  permanganate  of  barinm  with  baiyta- 
water,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  stand  in  a  loosely-covcared  vessel    (Mitscherlich.) 

Manganate  of  Potassium.  MmnK*0*. — ^When dioxide  of  manganese  is  strongly 
ignited  with  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potassinm  in  excess,  manganic  acid  is  formed,  nnder 
the  inflaenop  of  the  alkali,  together  with  a  lower  oxide  of  manganese.  Ignition  in  open 
vessels,  or  with  an  admixtare  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  increases  the  production  of  the 
acid,  by  the  absorption  of  ojygen  which  then  occurs.  The  product  has  long  been  known 
as  mineral  chamtUon,  from  the  property  of  its  solution,  which  is  green  at  first,  to  pass 
rapidly  through  several  shades  of  colour.  A  more  convenient  process  for  preparing 
manganate  of  potassinm  is  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Gregory.  Ue  mixes  intimately 
4  pts.  of  dioxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder  with  3|  pts.  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  and 
adds  the  mixture  to  5  pts.  of  hydrate  of  potassium  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
The  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  powdered,  and  afterwards  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  but  not  fused,  at  a  low  red  heat  The  ignited  mass,  digested  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cold  water,  forms  a  deep  green  solution  of  the  alkaline  manganate,  which  may 
be  obtained  in  cxystals  of  the  same  colour  by  evaporating  the  solution  over  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  vacuum. 

Manganate  of  potassium  is  not  soluble  in  water  without  decomposition.  Whoa 
water  is  poured  upon  the  crystals,  they  are  resolved  into  permanganate  of  potassium, 
and  a  black  ciystalline  compound  of  potash  with  peroxide  of  manganese  (manganite 
of  potassium)  which  almost  immediately  gives  up  ite  potash  to  the  water,  and  leaves 
puro  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese.    (Mitscnerlich.) 

3MmnKK)«  +  2H*0  »  2MmnK0«  +  4EH0  +  MuuiO*. 
M«m«nate.  PennaQgaiiate. 

According  to  Gorge u  {loc.  cit),  vdien  carbonic  anhydride  is  passed  through  a  solution 
of  potassic  manganate  till  the  alkali  is  completely  converted  into  carbonate,  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  is  formed,  together  with  a  yellow  hydrated  precipitate  oontainijig 
manaanite  of  potassium^  K*0.5MmnO^  or  Mmn^KK)*'. 

ll^anganate  of  potassium  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  water  containing  free 
alkali  If  potash  be  added,  not  in  too  great  excess,  but  still  sufficient  to  form  a 
green  solution,  this  solution  sometimes  turns  red  when  warmed,  and  remains  so  after 
cooling ;  but  if  briskly  stirred,  it  turns  green  again. 

When  a  very  strong  solution  of  potassic  manganate  is  exposed  to  the  air  till  the 
potash  has  absorbed  carbonic  acid,  crystals  are  sometimes  formed  consisting  according 
to  Mitscherlich,  of  acid  manganate  of  potassium,  MmnKHO*. 

3£a  nganateof  8odiu  m. — Obtained  by  igniting  peroxide  of  manganese  with  caustic 
soda,  it  is  so  very  soluble  in  water,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state 
(Mitscherlich).  According  to  Gent  el  e,  however  (J.  p.  Chem.  Ixxxii  58),  man- 
ganate of  sodium  is  obtained  in  nearly  colourless  crystals  resembling  Glauber's  salt; 
and  containing  MmnNa*O*.10H*O,  by  heating  equal  parts  of  finely-pulverised  peroxide 
of  manganese  and  nitrate  of  sodium  in  a  muffle  to  a  bright  red  heat  for  16  hourei, 
boiline  the  pulverised  black  mass  with  water,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  stand  in  a 
cold  place.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  water  with  slight  decomposition,  yielding  a  green 
solution.  According  to  Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Fhann.  cxix.  375),  on  tiie  other  hand, 
this  process  does  not  yield  a  trace  of  sodic  manganate,  because  the  nitrate  of  sodium  is 
decomposed  before  the  temperature  required  for  the  formation  of  the  manganate  it 
attained ;  in  fact,  the  decomposition  is  so  complete,  that  the  process  might  be  used  for 
the  proparadon  of  pure  hydrate  of  sodium.  [But  why  does  not  this  hydrate  of  sodium 
act  on  Uie  peroxide  of  manganese  so  as  to  form  sodic  manganate  and  a  lower  oxide  ?] 
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Ma*RO\  or  MmnUO*. — These  salts  are  more  stable  than  the 
nianganates,  and  are,  in  f>ict»  produced  by  their  oxidation.  They  are  isomorphous  vith 
the  perchlorates,  GIRO* ;  a  fact  which  afibrds  a  strong  argument  in  fiiTour  of  ^e  diato- 
midty  of  manganese,  inasmuch  as  if  the  metal  be  regarded  as  monatomic,  the  formulaa 
of  tiifl  permanganates  and  perchlorates  do  not  exacUy  correspond,  the  one  containing 
2  at  Mn,  whereas  the  other  contains  only  1  at  CL 

Permanganate  of  A  mm  onium,  Mmn(NH*)0*. — ^When  permanganate  of  silver 
is  triturated  wiUi  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sai-ammoniae  and  with  water,  a  purple-red 
solution  is  formed,  which,  when  decanted  firom  separated  chloride  of  silver,  yields  by 
evaporation,  crystals  corresponding  in  composition  with  the  above  formula,  and  not 
containing  any  water  of  crystallisation.  They  are  trimetric^  and  similar  in  form  to  the 
potassium-salt,  but  with  somewhat  different  angles :  a  :  6  :  o  »  0*8050  :  1 :  0*6519. 
a>P  :  ooP«:77°  40';  too  :  f>ao  -.78°  0'.  When  dried  by  heat,  they  quickly  decompose. 

Permanganate  of  Barium.  Mn'BaO\  or  Mmn*BbaO'. — This  salt  may  be  pre- 
pared by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  water  in  which  impore  manganate  of 
barium,  obtainea  by  calcinins  peroxide  of  manganese  with  nitrate  of  barium,  is  sus- 
pended, till  the  salt  is  completely  decomposed,  then  decanting,  boiling  for  a  while  in 
order  to  decompose  the  resulting  acid  carbonate  of  barium,  and  evaporating  the  clear 
solution  to  the  crystallising  point.  Or  permanganate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  chlonde  of  barium  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated. 

Permanganate  of  barium  forms  black  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  isomorphous 
with  anhydrous  sulphate  and  selenate  of  sodium  (Mitseherlich).  When  the  red 
solution  of  this  salt  is  mixed  with  baryta-water,  it  aquires  a  violet  colour,  loses  after  a 
while  its  alkaline  reaction,  and  yi^ds  by  evaporation  crystals  of  manganate  of 
barium. 

The  permanganates  of  calcium,  copper,  magnecium,  sodium,  strontium,  and  rinc  are 
repared  like  the  ammonium-salt :  thev  are  deliquescent  and  difficult  to  crystallise, 
^he  Hthiitmsalt  crystallises  more  readily. 

Permanganate  of  Hydrogen,  or  Permanganic  acid,  MmnHO^ — ^This 
acid  may  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt 
with  sulphuric  acid.  As  thus  obtained  by  Mitseherlich,  the  free  acid  appeared  to  be  a 
body  not  more  stable  than  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  being  decomposed  between  30^  and 
40°,  with  escape  of  oxygen  gas  and  precipitation  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese. 
It  bleached  powerfully,  and  was  rapidly  destroyed  b^  all  kinds  of  organic  matter. 
Hiinefeld,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  permanganic  acid  in  a  state  in  which  it  could 
be  preserved,  evaporated,  redissolved,  &c.  He  washed  the  manganate  of  barium  with 
hot  water,  by  wmch  it  is  resolved  into  dioxide^of  manganese  and  permanganate  of 
barium,  and  then  added  to  it  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  exactly  necessary  to  neu- 
tralise the  baryta.  The  liberated  permanganic  acid  was  dissolved  out>  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  by  a  second  solution  and  evaporation,  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  reddish- 
brown  mass,  crystalline  and  radiated,  which  exhibited  the  lustre  of  indigo  at  some 
points  and  was  entirely  solable  in  water.  When  the  dry  permuiganio  acid  was  fused 
in  a  retort  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  distilled  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, an  acicular  sublimate  of  a  crimson  red  colour  was  obtained,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  combination  of  permanganic  and  sulphuric  acids.  (Berzelius*  Traiti,  i  522.) 
When  monohydrated  sulphuric  add  is  poured  upon  a  somewhat  considerable  quantity 
of  crystallised  permanganate  of  potassium,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  with  great  evolution  of 
heat,  red  flames  bursting  out,  oxygen  being  eiven  off,  and  manganic  oxide  being  set 
free  in  dark-brown  flakes  and  shreds  like  spider-lines.  The  red  flames  seem  to  show 
that  permanganic  acid  is  gaseous  at  the  high  temperature  produced  bv  the  reartion. 
Its  volatility  has  been  further  demonstrated  by  Terreil  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Paris, 
1862,  p.  40),  who  makes  use  of  this  property  to  obtain  the  acid  in  the  pure  state.  For 
this  purpose,  permanganate  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  (H?SO^)  diluted 
with  1  at  water ;  and  the  greenish-yellow  solution  is  distilled  over  the  water-bath  at 
60®  or  70®.  The  apparatus  then  becomes  filled  with  violet  vapours,  which  condense 
to  a  soluble  greenish-black  liquid,  not  containing  either  chlorine  or  sulphuric  acid,  but 
consisting  of  pure  permanganic  acid.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  prepare  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  acid  at  once  in  this  manner,  inasmuch  as,  at  a  certain  moment,  as  soon  as 
the  quantify  of  the  distillate  has  become  somewhat  considerable,  it  decomposes  spon- 
taneously, with  slight  detonation  and  separation  of  manganic  oxide. 

Permanganic  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  thick,  greenish-black,  metallic-shining  liquid, 
which  appears  to  be  capable  of  solidifying.  It  greedily  attracts  moisture ;  its  solution 
has  a  violet  colour,  and,  if  protected  ficom  aust^  may,  when  dilute,  be  preserved 
with  tolerable  faeili^.    When  quickly  heated,  it  detonates ;  but  if  slowly  warmed,  it 
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▼olatilisoB  in  violet  vaponni,  haying  a  pecnliar  met4illic  odour.  It  poflsenes  Teiy  great 
oxidising  power,  instantly  setting  fire  to  paper  and  alcohol,  the  latter  with  explosion. 
In  contact  with  fatty  bodies,  it  detonates  with  violence.  When  a  few  drops  of  aqneons 
sulphite  of  potassium  are  let  fall  on  permanganic  acid,  a  very  brisk  reaction  takes  place ; 

Sart  of  the  acid  is  carried  forward  in  vapours,  and  the  vapours  decompose  as  they 
iflfhse  through  the  air,  depositing  a  shower  of  brown  flocks.  Permanganic  acid  dis- 
solves to  a  certain  extent  with  green  colour  in  stronff  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  in 
acid  containing  8  at.  water,  is  violet ;  a  difference  which  seems  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  an  anhydrous  and  a  hydrated  permanganic  add.    (T e  r r  e i  1.) 

Permanganate  of  Lead^  MmnTpbO^  is  formed,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lead  with  pennanganate  of  potassium,  as  a  brown  precipitate,  soluble  without  residue 
in  nitric  ad£ 

Permanganate  of  Potaeeium,  MmnEO^ — ^This  salt  may  be  prepared  byfJie 
following  processes : — 1.  One  pt.  of  peroxide  of  manganese  is  ignited  with  1  pt  of 
hydrate  of  potasraum  (or  1*8  of  nitre);  the  resulting  mass  dissolved  in  water;  and 
the  red  solution  decanted  and  evaporated,  rapidly  at  first  till  small  needles  appear, 
afterwards  cautiously,  so  that  the  crprstallisation  may  go  on  regnkily  (Chevillot  and 
Edwards). — 2.  Chlorate  of  potassium  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  hydrate  of  potassium  is  first  added  to  it^  and  then  an  excess  of  finely-divided 
peroxide  of  manganese,  which  immediately  dissolves,  forming  a  splendid  green  solution. 
The  mixture  is  then  heated  till  the  whole  of  the  chlorate  is  decomposed;  and  the  maas^ 
when  cold,  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  whereupon  the  green  colour  of  the 
solution  changes  to  red ;  finally,  the  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  peroxide  of  manganese 
while  still  hot,  and  set  aside  to  ciystamse  by  cooling  (Wohler,  JPogg.  Ann.  xxvL  626). 
Gregory  (J.  Pharm.  xxL  312)  adds  a  solution  of  10  pts.  (3  at)  of  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  to  a  finely-divided  mixture  of  8  pts.  (3  at)  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  7  pts.  (1  at)  of  chlorate  of  potassium ;  evaporates  to  dry- 
ness, during  which  a  small  quantity  of  mineral  chameleon  is  formed;  ignites  the  finely 
powdered  mass  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  a  spirit-lamp,  till  the  whole  of  the  chlorate 
of  potassium  is  decomposed  (for  which  a  low  red  heat  is  quite  sufficient) ;  reduces  the 
semi-fused  mass  to  coarse  powder;  boils  it  in  a  laiger  quantity  of  water ;  allows  the 
insoluble  portion  to  subside,  and  decants ;  evaporates  the  clear  solution  rapidly ;  again 
decants  from  the  freshly  precipitated  peroxide  of  manganese ;  and  leaves  the  solution 
to  ciystallise  by  cooling.  The  crystals  are  then  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold 
water ;  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water ;  and  the  solution 
is  left  to  ciystallise  bv  cooling.  lu  this  manner  needles  are  obtained  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  amounting  in  weight  to  about  a  third  of  the  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese employed.  If  it  be  desired  to  filter  the  solution,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  arising 
from  decantation,  a  fiinnel  may  be  used,  having  its  neck  filled  with  asbestos. 

The  salt  crysttdlises  in  dark  purple-red  needles,  having  first  a  sweet,  and  afterwards 
a  rough  taste;  it  does  not  redden  turmeric,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air.  The  ciystals 
are  trimetric;  a:b:e  -0-79623 :  1 :  06478 ;  ooP  :  ooP  =  76^  69';  Poo  :  I»oo  «  78«20'. 
They  are  prismatic,  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP .  JE*ao ,  the  latter  often  predominant ; 
frequently,  also,  with  oP  and  other  faces.    The  salt  dissolves  in  16  pts.  water  at  15^. 

The  crystals  decrepitate  when  heated^  evolve  10*8  per  cent  of  oxygen  gas,  and  are 
converted  into  a  blade  powder  from  which  water  extracts  manganate  of  potassium, 
leaving  64  per  cent,  of  black  manganic  oxide.  When  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  gas^  they  become  red-hot  and  diminish  in  bulk,  at  first  rapidly,  afterwards 
siowly,  with  formation  of  a  green  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potassium  and  protoxide  of 
manganese.  The  salt,  when  triturated  with  stdphur,  produces  a  series  of  small  detona- 
tions. Mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphur  and  heated  to  177°,  it  explodes  with 
flame.  Phoephortts  produces  a  much  louder  detonation  when  triturated  with  it,  also 
when  heated  with  it  to  70°.  Charcoal,  arsenic,  and  antimony  likewise  take  fire  when 
heated  with  the  salt. 

A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  wntaiaingperehloraie,  deposits  crystals  con- 
taining the  two  salts  m  the  same  proportion  as  the  solution.  In  presence  of  a  very 
large  excess  of  perchlorate,  they  are  red ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  permanganate  amounts 
to  one  half,  they  appear  black. 

Permanganate  of  Silver^  MmnAgO^  is  obtained,  according  to  Mitscherlich, 
on  mixing  warm  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  permanganate  of  potassium,  the  solu- 
tion as  it  cools  depositing  the  salt  in  large  regular  crystals,  which  require  190  times 
their  weight  of  water  at  15°  to  dissolve  them.  In  warm  water  they  are  much  mora 
soluble,  but  they  cannot  sustain  a  boiling  heat  without  decomposition. 

The  manganates  and  permanganates,  especially  the  latter,  are  used  as  oxidising 
agents  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  is  quickly 
deoxidised,  and  consequently  decolorised,  by  sulphurous  acid,  by  neutral  solutions  of 
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sulphides  and  pentathionates,  and  b^  acid  solutions  of  sulphites,  hyposulphites,  tetra- 
thionates,  sulphocyanates  and  nitrites;  more  slowly  by  trithionates.  Acidulated 
solutions  of  mercuTous,  ferrous,  stannous  and  antimouious  salts,  and  acid  solutions  of 
arsenious  acid,  likewise  rapidly  decolorise  a  solution  of  a  permanganate.  A  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potassium  constitutes  a  test-b'cjuid  of  great  use  in  Tolumetric  analysis, 
as  we  have  alreac^  had  occasion  to  notice  (see  i  263 ;  u.  59 ;  iii.  384). 

The  manganates  and  permanganates  likewise  act  Teiy  rapidly  on  organic  matter,  and 
may  therefore  be  employed  as  disinfecting  agents.  Solutions  of  these  salts  have,  in  fact, 
lately  been  prepared  on  the  large  scale  for  this  purpose  by  Hr.  Condy.  Putrid  water 
from  stagnant  pools  is  rapidly  deodorised  by  these  solutions.  Their  freedom  from 
odour  and  perfectly  innocuous  character  render  them  available  for  many  purposes  for 
which  other  disinfectants  cannot  be  used,  as  for  application  to  wounds  and  foetid 
sores:  they  may  also  be  adrantageously  used  for  the  purification  of  tainted  proTi> 
sions.  On  the  other  hand,  their  fixed  character  renders  them  less  adapted  for  purifying 
infected  atmospheres  than  the  hypochlorites,  which  evolve  a  gas  capable  of  acting  on 
the  organic  matter  in  the  air.  (Siae  Hofmann's  Report  on  Chemical  ProducU  and 
Processes  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.) 

,    Native  manganic  hydrate  (p.  810). 

OA80VSW8XS.    The  tree  which  yields  the  so-called  Dika 
bread  (ii.  330). 

VLAXikOJM'B  "WmtsaA.  See  Bbta  (l  582).  On  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  composition  of  the  plant  during  its  growth,  see  B.  Hoffmann.  (Bull.  Soc 
Chim.  de  Fans,  1864,  p.  393.) 

MAWCKISTIir,  C~H«0*.  (W.  Schmid,  Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  xciii.  88).— A  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  husk  of  the  fruit  of  Garoinia  Mangostana  (iL  771).  To  obtain 
it,  ihe  diy  husks  ai-e  boiled  with  water  to  extract  tannin,  then  treated  wiu  hot  alcohol, 
and  the  alcoholic  extract  is  left  to  evaporate,  whereupon  it  deposits  manfiostin  as  a 
yellow  crystalline  substance,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  amor^mous  resin. 
To  remove  the  latter,  the  whole  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with 
sufficient  water  to  render  it  opalescent;  it  then,  on  cooling,  deposits,  first  the  resin, 
afterwards  the  mangostin  in  sxnall  yellow  laminiB.  For  further  purification,  the  alco- 
holic solution  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the  washed  precipitate  is 
suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid;  the  filtoU»  is  mixed  at  the 
boiUng  heat  with  water,  till  it  becomes  milky;  and  the  mangostin  which  separates 
from  It  on  cooling  is  finally  purified  by  czystallising  it  sev^al  times  from  dilute 
alcohoL 

jklangoetin  thus  prepared  forms  thin  golden-yellow  laminse^  destitute  of  taste  and 
smelL  It  melts  at  about  190^,  without  b>ss  of  water,  to  a  dark-yellow  liquid,  which 
solidifies  to  an  amorphous  mass ;  by  a  stronger  heat,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  decom- 
posed, the  remainder  subliming  unidtered.  It  is  insoluble  in  toater,  but  dissolyes  easily 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether^  forming  neutral  solutions.  Warm  dilute  adds  dissolve  it 
without  alteration ;  by  heating  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  oonverted  into  oxalic  add. 
Alkalis  dissolve  it  with  yellow  or  browni^  colour.  It  reduces  the  noble  metals  from 
their  solutions :  with /«mo  chloride,  it  forms  a  daric  greenish-black  solution,  the  colour 
of  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  adds.  It  is  not  predpitated  hf  any  metallio 
Bait,  excepting  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  yellow  precipitate  thrown  down  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  b^  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  a  little  ammonia^  gave  by  analysis  (at 
lOO^^X  in  one  experiment,  numbers  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  4C^H"0*.5PbK). 

BKAMIBOTXC  AOXB»  An  acid  said  to  have  been  obtained  fbom  the  root  of 
Jatropha  Manihot ;  it  crystallises  in  prisms,  having  an  add  taste^  and  forms,  with 
baryta,  lime,  and  msgnema,  neutral,  easily  fusible  salts,  crystallising  in  nodules ;  but  its 
existence  is  not  well  established.     (Handw.  d.  Chem.  v.  113.) 

MAVZ&A  OVMa  A  resin  of  unknown  origin,  resembling  Copal  and  Bammara 
resin.  It  dissolves  for  the  most  part  in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  and  mdts  easily,  dif- 
fusing an  odour  like  that  of  the  resin  of  the  Coniferse.    (Buchner.) 

WUUnoO.  The  Indian  name  of  the  nutritious  matter  of  Jatropha  Manihot,  from 
which  cassava  and  tapioca  are  made  in  the  West  Indies.  It  hais  been  analysed  by 
Pay  en.    (Compt  rend.  xliv.  401.) 

BOLflLnA.  A  saccharine  juice  which  exudes  from  certain  spedes  of  ash  and  other 
plants.  It  has  a  strong  smell,  a  sweetish,  slightly  nauseous  taste,  and  acts  as  a  mild 
purgative,  but  is  also  more  or  less  nutritions. 

The  trees  which  yield  the  manna  of  commerce  are  two  spedes  of  ash  growing  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  East,  via.,  Fraxinus  Omits,  Linn.,  which  grows  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  in  mountainous  situations,  especially  in  Colabzia  and  Sicuy ;  and 
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Fraainus  rotundifolia,  Lamaiek,  or  Omua  rotundi/olia,  Penoon — the  roand-leaTed, 
flowering,  or  manna  ash,  which  grows  in  Calabria  and  in  the  East  Aooordiiig  to 
DecandoUe,  it  is  from  this  hitter  tree  that  manna  is  ehiefl  j  obtained.  The  manna  flovB 
natniallj  from  the  trees,  and  attaches  itself  to  their  sides  in  the  Ibrm  of  white  trans- 
parent drops ;  but  the  extraction  of  the  jnice  is  fiidlitated  bj  indsions  made  during 
snmmer. 

The  finest  kind  of  manna  is  called  flake  manna  {Manna  cannulaiaTel cmndkUa). 
It  is  white  or  jellowish-white,  light,  porous  and  friable,  the  fractured  surface  exhibit- 
ing a  number  of  small  capillary  crystals.  Its  odoor  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
honey ;  its  taste  is  sweet,  bat  afterwards  rather  acrid. 

Inferior  sorts  are :  1.  The  Sicilian  manmi,  which  is  the  commonest  in  English  com- 
merce, consisting  of  small,  soft,  ronnd  fragments  of  a  dirty  yeUowish-brown  ccdour, 
intermixed  with  particles  of  dariL  flake-manna :  this  kind  contains  many  impnritiea. 
— 2.  Manna  in  sorts  (in  sortis),  which  may  be  sabdirided  into :  a.  Qrtraee^  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  flake  manna ;  and,  /3.  Capace,  which  comprises  not  only 
that  from  the  district  so  called,  but  also  that  of  Cinesi  and  Faberetti  in  Sicily ;  it  is 
fatty,  sticky,  and  hard,  though  clearer  in  appearance  than  the  last. — 3.  Manna  caUdrrina, 
which  stands  between  the  last  two  (a  and  3),  but  is  now  of  rare  occurrence  in  com- 
merce.— 4.  An  inferior  kind,  known  as  Manna  eommunia^  is  found  in  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  Capitanata,  on  the  declivities  of  Mount  St  Angelo.  It  is  not  fetty,  but 
very  damp,  and  is  chiefly  consumed  in  Italy,  and  sent  to  the  Levant.  The  yeariy  {ho- 
duction  of  this  kind  of  manna  amounts  to  more  than  200  tons. 


Aocordfaig  to  B  ac  h  o  1 1.* 


Mannite   . 

Fermentable  but  un- 
cnrstallisable  sugar, 
with  colouring  mat- 
ter (purgative  bitter 
matter  ?  )      . 

Sweetish  gum   . 

Gummy  extractive     . 

Fibro-glutinous  mat- 
ter      .  . 

Water  and  loss 


60-0 


6-6 
1-6 

0-8 

0-2 
80-0 

980 


Analyses  of  Manna, 

According  to  L eu  c  h  t  we f  •  1.1 


Mannite        .... 

Sugar 

Mucilage,  with  some  mannite, 
resinous  and  acid  matter, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  nitro- 
genous substance 

Insoluble  matter 

Water 

Ash 


42-6 
91 


37*6 
10-3 


32-0 
16-0 


40-0 
0-4 

11-6 
1-3 


40-8 
0-9 

180 
1-9 


42-1 
3*2 

111 
1-9 


1050     104*5     105*3 


There  are  also  several  varieties  of  saccharine  exudations,  known  under  the  name  of 
manna,  not  produced  by  the  ash.  Of  these  Dinderer  enumerates  eight,  viz. :  1.  Manna 
laricina,  from-the  leaves  of  Larix  suropaa;  also  called  Brian^on  manna.  According 
to  Berthelot,  it  contains  melezitose  (a.  v.). — 2.  Manna  cedrina^  from  the  branches  of 
Pinus  cedriis.  This  variety  is  brought  from  Mount  Lebanon,  and  has  great  repute  in 
Syria. — 3.  M,  celastrina, — 4.  M.  qtterdnct. — 6.  M.  australis,  produced  by  Eucalyjptus 
resintfera.'^B.  M,  cistina  s.  labdamferOy  a  rare  variety  met  with  in  Greece.  This  is 
derived  from  several  species  of  Cistus,  and  is  called  Oustns  manna. — 7.  M.  Mthagnia, 
the  exudation  of  Hedysarum  MkagOy  a  plant  indigenous  in  Arabia^  and  growing  also 
in  the  maritime  districts  of  Greece.  This  manna  is  supposed  to  exude  from  the  Hedy' 
sarum^  which  covers  extensive  plains  in  Arabia  and  Ftuestine,  as  a  result  of  the  wounds 
produced  on  the  plants  by  the  browsing  of  sheep  and  goats.  It  is  used  as  nutriment 
by  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  by  those  who  form  the  caravans  which  cross  the  Desert. 
According  to  Landerer,  it  is  this  variety,  and  not  the  produce  of  the  ash,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  md  ex  asre  of  Pliny,  and  the  humor  melteus  of  Theophrastus. — 8.  Manna 
tamariscina^  called  also  Manna  Israslitarunij  and  believed  by  Landerer  to  be  the  manna 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  informs  us  that  this  exudation  is  produced  by 
the  puncture  of  Cocetts  manniferus,  an  insect  inhabiting  the  trees  of  Hamarix  mannifera, 
which  grow  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  manna  exudes  as 
a  thick  transparent  syrup,  covering  the  smaller  branches,  from  which  it  flows.  It  is 
coUected  by  tne  monks  of  the  district  in  the  month  of  August.  The  collection  takes 
place  vciy  early  in  the  morning,  at  which  time,  owing  to  the  coolness  of  the  night,  the 
saccharine  juice  has  become  to  some  extent  congealed.  The  tamarisk  manna  is  eaten 
in  Palestine,  and  in  the  district  of  Sinai,  as  a  delicacy,  and  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in 
diseases  of  the  chest    It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  the  aqueous  solution 


•  Jahrb.  pr.  Phann.  Isi.  (1809). 
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readily  undergoes  fermentation.  The  alcohol  "which  it  yields  has  a  peculiar  odour, 
resembling  that  from  the  fruit  of  Ceratonia  siliqua^  which  contains  butyric  acid.  The 
manna  must  therefore  contain  fermentable  sufiATi  in  place  of  mannite  [or  together  with 
the  latterl.  {Pereira's  Materia  Medico,  4th  ed.  voL  ii.  [1]  p.  673.)  According  to  Be r- 
thelot  (Compt.  rend.  liiL  583),  the  tamarisk  manna  from  Sinai  contains  55j)er  cent, 
cane-sugar,  25  inverted  sugar  (ii  868^,  and  20  dextrin,  &c. ;  manna  &om  Ejirdistan 
contains  61  per  cent,  cane-sugar,  156  myerted  sugar,  and  22'5  dextrin,  &c. 

[     See  the  next  article,  p.  825. 

__^ Sugar  of  Mann(L    Sugar  of  Mushrooms,  C*H"0*. — This  substance 

was  discovered  by  Proust  (Journal  f.  Coem.  u.  Phys.  y.  Gehlen,  ii.  83),  and  has  been 
investigated  by  many  chemists,  including,  among  others,  liebig,  Fr^my,  Strecker, 
Berthelot,  Wanklyn,  Erlenmeyer,  and  linnemann.  (For  references,  see  GmeUfCs 
Handbook,  xv.  356.) 

The  following  plants  and  parts  of  plants  contain  mannite  ready  formed:  the  roots 
of  Aoonitum  Impellits;  of  celery,  from  Apium  graveolens  ;  of  Meum  athamanticum ; 
of  (Enanthe  eroeata;  of  Polypodium  inUgare;  of  Scoreonera  Hispanica;  the  root- 
bark  of  Tunica  Granatum  [constituting  Latour^s  Oranatin] ;  the  roots  of  Triticum 
repens.  The  bark  of  Canella  alba  contains  about  8  per  cent  of  mannite ;  that  of 
Fraxinua  excelsior  contains  mannite.  The  leaves  and  young  twigs  of  Syringa  t^ 
garis  contain  mannite  [which,  mixed  with  LUacin,  constitutes  Bemays*  Syringin:  also, 
the  leaves  of  Ligustrum  vulgare ;  celery-leaves ;  the  foliage  of  Cocos  nudfera ;  the 
fruit  of  Laurus  Persea,  of  Cactus  opuntia.  Coffee-beans  contain  mannite,  according 
to  Dobereiner.  Ergot  of  one  year  contained  mannite,  that  of  another  year  mycose. 
Many/tin^*  contain  mannite.  On  alga  there  is  often  found  an  efflorescence  of  mannite*, 
which,  according  to  Stenhouse,  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  dry  alg» ;  according  to 
Phipson,  mannite  does  not  exist  in  fresh  algse,  but  is  formed  ftom  yegeteble  mudlage 
by  fermentation.  It  Ib  formed  yery  abundantly  during  the  viscous  fbrmentation  of 
sugar,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  during  fermentation  generally.  In  the  tzans- 
formation  of  starch  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  also  formed 
as  a  secondary  product.  Finally,  Linnemann  (Ann.  Uh.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  136)  has 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  glucose. 

Mannite  is  usually  prepared  from  manna,  which  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  and 
the  alcoholic  solution  allowed  to  crystallise.  On  cooling,  mannite  is  deposited.  It  is 
purified  by  recrystallisation,  and  appears  to  be  very  easily  obtainable  in  a  high  state 

of  purity. 

Mannite  crystallises  in  thin  four-sided  prisms,  which  sometimes  grow  to  a  consider- 
able size.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  mannite  is  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
oystaUised  from  its  solution  in  water  or  in  alcohoL  The  crystals  contain  no  water 
of  crystallisation,  and  are  but  very  slightly  hygroscopic. 

At  18^,  1  pt  of  mannite  dissolves  in  6^  pts.  of  water.  At  15^,  1  pt  of  mannite 
dissolves  in  80  pts.  of  alcohol  (specific  gravity  0*898),  and  in  1,400  pts.  of  absolute 
alcohol.   In  boiling  alcohol,  it  is  much  more  soluble.  In  ether,  it  does  not  dissolve  at  all. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  mannite  does  not  become  syrupy  on  being  spontaneously 
evaporated;  in  this  respect  it  differs  strikingly  fix>m  a  solution  of  sugar.  It  is  only 
slightly  sweet  to  the  taste.    It  does  not  exert  any  action  on  polarised  light. 

Mannite  differs  from  sugar  in  its  power  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  heat.  It  melts 
between  160^^  and  165^ ;  at  abotit  200<>  it  begins  to  boil,  and  may  be  distilled  with 
yery  little  decomposition,  even  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  In  sealed  tubes 
it  will  bear  a  heat  of  250^  without  suffering  much  decomposition ;  at  higher  tempera- 
tures it  carbonises. 

It  does  not  ferment  except  under  very  unusual  conditions.  It  does  not  reduce  oxide 
of  copper  to  the  state  of  suboxide  ,*  but  hinders  the  precipitation  of  sulphate  of  copper 
by  the  fixed  alkalis,  causing  the  formation  of  a  beautiful  blue-purple  solution  instead. 
It  may  be  boiled  with  solution  of  potash  without  imparting  a  brown  colour  to  the 
solution. 

The  composition  of  mannite -was  determined  some  years  ago  by  Liebig,  who  fixed 
upon  the  formula  which  is  at  present  admitted ;  but,  as  was  shown  a  short  time  aoo 
(Proceed.  Roy.  Soc  Edinburgh,  1861-62 ;  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  372 ;  Ghem.  Soc.  J., 
xvi  221),  this  must  have  been  by  accident;  for,  until  quite  recendy,  nothing  was 
known  about  mannite  which  could  lead  to  the  adoption  of  one  rather  than  another  of 
three  or  four  formulae,  each  of  them  equally  probable. 

The  dose  analogy  subsisting  between  mannite  and  dlycerin  was  shown  byBert  helot 
(Chimie  organique  fondie  sur  la  Sgnthsse,  par  M.  Berthelot),  who  obtained  a  great 
variety  of  salts  of  mannite  by  heating  a  mixture  of  mannite  with  different  adds  to  a 
temperature  of  between  200^  and  250^ :  nitro-mannite,  which  is  really  the  nitrate  of 
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the  series,  had  been  preriously  disoovered  by  Flozes  Domonte  and  Menaid  (1847),  and 
then  investigated  by  Streeker. 

The  connection  between  mannite  and  the  hexylic  group  was  shown  by  Wanldyn  and 
Erlenmeyer  in  1861,  by  the  conversion  of  mannite  into  iodide  of  hezyl,  by  means  of 
hydriodic  acid : 

C^«(HO)«  +   llHI     =     C«H»«I  +   6IP0  +   6P. 

Ifannite. 

By  this  transformation  the  formula  of  nuinnite,  which  np  to  that  time  was  doabtful, 
was  fixed  with  certainty. 

The  chemical  character  of  mannite  is  that  of  a  polyatomic  alcohol :  it  is  a  hex-atomic 
alcohol : 


(^rj0.:type-i:j0.. 


Or,  it  may  be  regarded  as  hydride  of  hexyl  in  which  6  atoms  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
replace  6  atoms  of  hydrogen : 

Cm\HOY :  type.  C^«*. 
It  is  closely  related  to  the  sugars,  glucose  becoming  mapnite  when  acted  upon  by 
nascent  hydrogen,  whether  that  hydr^n  be  a  product  of  fermentation  or  of  the  action 
of  sodium-amalgam  on  water: 

OluoMO.  Mann<t6. 

Glucose  is  probably  derived  from  the  hydrocarbon  C"H'*,  being  C*H"(HO)*. 

On  being  heated  to  a  temperature  of  200^,  mannite  loses  water  and  passes  into 
mannitan  (Berthelot): 

C«H>*0«  -  HH)     -     C«H"0». 

This  conversion  seems  to  be  partial.  Mannite  is  likewise  converted  into  mannitan 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  mannite  is  oxidised  with  nitric  acidy  it  is  converted  into  saccharic  acid, 
and  not  into  macic  acid :  on  pushing  the  oxidation  fiirther,  oxalic  acid  is  obtained. 

Fusion  with  caustic  potash  causes  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  and  production  of  for- 
mate, acetate,  and  propionate  of  potassium.  Distilled  with  limet  it  appears  to  give 
acetone. 

With/ivfTunff  nitric  acid^  or  better  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it 
gives  nitro- mannite,  C*'H"(N0*)^ 

With  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  coupled  acid,  sulpho-mannitic  acid: 

(C^«)'»H«0*.(SO«)«HK)". 

Heated  for  some  hours  to  a  little  over  200^  with  organic  acids,  it  forms  salts  which 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  fats.    (Berthelot.) 

When  it  is  heated  with  bromide  of  ethyl  and  potash,  it  furnishes  ethyl-mannite. 

According  to  Berthelot,  when  it  is  kept  for  several  weeks  in  contact  with  water,  chalk 
and  cheese,  or  other  protein-compound,  at  a  temperature  of  40°,  it  gives  rise  to  alcohol, 
carbonic,  lactic,  butyric  and  acetic  acids,  and  hydrogen :  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
production  of  yeast,  and  no  fat,  nor  glycerine  nor  sugar.  If  a  sh't  testicle  be  employed 
as  a  ferment^  then  there  is  production  of  sugar. 

Inasmuch  as  glycerin  has  been  produced  artificially  from  a  derivative  of  propylene, 
viz.,  from  C'H'Br',  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  mannite  will  be  made  from  a  deriva- 
tive of  hexylene.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  synthesis  of  mannite  has  not 
been  realised. 

Salts  of  Mannite. — In  Berthelot* s  Chemis  organique,  ^.,  a  number  of  oi^ganie 
salts  of  mannite  are  described,  i,  s.,  acetate,  butyrate  and  dibutyrate,  palmitate^ 
stearate,  oleate,  benasoate,  and  tribenzoate.  They  are  prepared  in  general  by  heating 
mannite  or  mannitan  with  the  acid  to  a  temperature  ranging  between  200°  and  260^ 
for  from  12  to  16  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  process  more  or  less  of  the  salt  is  found. 
In  order  to  purify  the  salt,  the  crude  product  is  treated  with  excess  of  an  alkali 
(baryta  or  carbonate  of  sodium)  which  combines  with  the  acid  that  has  not  been  used 
np  by  the  mannite  or  mannitan,  but  does  not  attack  the  organic  salt  whidi  has  been 
produced.  Ether  is  then  added  and  dissolves  the  salt  The  ethereal  solution,  on  being 
evaporated,  yields  the  salt,  which  is  an  oil  or  a  fat  according  to  acid  employed. 

Of  the  salts  above  mentioned  the  butyrate  appears  to  be  the  easiest  to  prepare;  but 
in  all  cases  only  a  portion  of  the  mannite  or  mannitan  undergoes  conversion  into  a 
salt  There  is  the  closest  resemblance,  both  physically  and  chemically,  between  the 
salts  of  glycerin  and  these  salts  of  mannite. 

Berthelot  regards  these  salts  as  derivatives,  not  of  mannite,  C*H'*0*,  but  of  mannitan, 
C'H^*0*.    Their  formulae  (given  under  Ethers,  iL  521)  require  confirmation. 
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DerivtUives  of  Mannite, 

Mannlde,  C^»»0*  -  C«H"0*  -  2H*0— Discovered  by  Berthelot»  who  obtained 
it  by  acting  upon  mannite  with  butyric  acid.  It  constitutes  a  syrup,  which  is  at  first 
sweet  to  the  taste,  and  afterwards  bitter.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  absolute 
alcohol,  even  in  the  oold. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  it  is  its  volatility.  It  is  sensibly  yolatile 
at  100^,  and  evaporates  rapidly  at  140^. 

It  is  highly  deliquescent,  passing  gradually  into  mannite  when  it  is  expoAed  to  a 
moist  atmosphere.  Exposed  in  an  open  vessel  to  the  air  in  the  usual  state,  it 
absorbs  as  much  as  40  per  cent,  of  moisture,  whilst  in  air  saturated  with  moisture,  it 
will  sometimes  take  up  as  much  as  80  per  cent. 

Mannide  is  not  an  ether,  but  a  derivative  of  the  hydrocarbon  C^*,  viz., 
C^«(HO)*. 

mrnTinftan.  C^WQ^, — ^Discovered  by  Berthelot  Obtained,  but  only  in  small 
quantity,  by  heating  mannite  to  about  200^.  A  better  method  of  preparation  is  by 
tile  long-continued  boiling  of  mannite  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  or  by  the  saponifi- 
cation of  a  salt  of  mannite.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  salts  of  mannite  always 
give  mannitan  on  saponification,  the  mannitan  passing  subsequently  more  or  lees 
completely  into  manmte. 

Mannitan  is  a  syrup  with  a  slightly  sweetish  taste.  It  may  be  very  readily 
distinguished  from  mannite  by  its  solubility  in  absolute  alcohol,  which  thus  affords  a 
means  of  effecting  a  separation  of  these  two  substances.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  ether. 

On  being  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  the  atmosphere,  it  undergoes  a  very  partial 
conversion  into  mannite.    Boiling  with  alkalis  or  dilute  acids  accelerates  this  change. 

When  heated  above  140^,  it  partly  volatilises. 

With  respect  to  its  rational  constitution,  it  appears  to  the  writer  of  this  article  that 
mannitan  is  not  an  ether  of  mannite.  It  would  seem  rather  to  be  derived  from  a 
lower  hydrocarbon : 

Mannite  being  derived  from  C«H",  i  «.,  C»H^HO)». 
Mannitan  „  from  C«B[",  t. «.,  CfH'CHOy. 

The  ease  with  which  hexvlic  compounds  pass  into  hexylene  is  again  encountered  in  the 
mannite  oompounds,  which  are  hexyl-oompounds  that  have  sufTered  replacement  of 
hydrogen  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen.    (See  Hsxti/-oo]cpuvnd8.) 

arttro-anamilte.  C^'CNO*)'. — ^Prepared  by  treating  mannite  with  the  strongest 
nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  add.  It  fbrms  beautifrdfine  white  acicular  crystals,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  explodes  very  violently  on  bdng  struck 
with  a  hard  substance.  If  carefully  heated,  it  may  be  decomposed  without  explosion ; 
but  when  it  is  suddenly  heated,  it  explodes,  but  not  with  great  violence.  It  seems  to 
suffer  spontaneous  decomposition  on  being  kept  for  a  long  time. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  nitzo-mannite  for  charging  percussion-caps,  but 
apparently  without  success. 

A  reaction  of  nitro-mannite  which  is  of  considerable  theoretical  interest  is  that  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  by  which  reagent  it  is  converted,  not  into  a  nitrogenous 
organic  base,  but  into  mannite. 

Snlplio-maniiitlo  add  (C'H*H)'3S0').  A  kind  of  mannite-sulphovinie  acid,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  mannite.  A  barium-salt^ 
C^"Ba*0«3S0',  and  other  salts  of  this  acid,  have  been  obtained.  J.  A.  W. 

Kf  AiimTAO  ACZB.  C*H'K)'. — ^An  add  produced,  together  with  mannitose,  by 
the  oxidation  of  mannite  under  the  influence  of  platinum-black ;  it  was  first  observed 
by  Dobereiner,  and  more  completely  investigated  by  Gorup-Besanes  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxviii.  267).  To  prepare  it,  mannite  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  pla- 
tinum-black ;  and  the  mixture^  moistened  with  water,  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  30^  or  40^  at  the  utmost,  as  long  as  it  contains  any  undecomposed  mannite 
(about  three  weeks  for  20  or  80  grains  of  mannite).  The  mass  is  then  exhausted  with 
water ;  the  solution  predpitated  with  basic  acetate  of.  lead ;  the  well- washed  precipi- 
tate decomposed  by  sulpnydric  acid ;  and  the  solution  is  evaporated,  first  over  the 
water-lw^  then  in  the  cola  over  sulphuric  add. 

Mannitic  add  is  not  crystallisable,  but  forms  a  gummy  mass,  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  It  reduces  cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline 
cuprio  solution,  and  throws  down  metallic  silver  from  the  nitrate. 

The  mannitates  have  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  salts  analysed  by  Qorup-Besanez  corresponds  with  the  formula  C*H'*MH)'. 
The  cdUnum-Mlt,  OH"Ca«0',  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol. 
The  copper-salt,  C*H'*Cu'0^  remains  as  a  green  amorphous  mass  when  its  aqueous 
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flolotioo  is  erapofrated.  The  Uadsalt,  Oll'^nW,  mntnlen  on  oooling  fromthe  «o1ii» 
tion  obtained  bj  boiling  mannirii*  add  with  lead-ozideu  The  tUver-mU,  OH'fA^^', 
0ppant«8  as  a  grceniflh-^jeDov  precipitate  on  mixing  a  eoneentnted  aolntion  of  the 
caleiiuD-salt  wiSi  nitiate  of  silTer. 

a&imZTOSB.  C^'K)'j — ^A  kind  of  sugar,  isomeric  with  g^oeoie,  prodaeed, 
tofiicither  with  mannitie  add,  in  the  ooddation  of  mannite  nnder  the  inflnenee  of  platinum- 
black  (Gornp-Besanes^  loc.  at,).  It  is  fermentable^  bat  does  not  act  on  poliriHfd 
light.  It  exhibits^  with  alkalis^  alkaline  cnpric  solntionB,  basic  nitmte  of  bisnmth, 
cubonate  ctt  sodium,  and  other  rpagents,  the  same  behavioar  as  deztzo-g^noose  (ii.  860X 
bat  does  not  nnite  with  chloride  of  sodiam ;  its  alcoholic  solotion  mixed  wRh  alco- 
holic potash  oontatning  11*27  per  cent,  potash,  fonns  a  semiflaid  yellow  pndiHtatc^ 
corresponding  with   the  lonnnU  KH).2C*H*H)*.    (Qmelin*B  Handbook,  xw,  Z29.) 

ICAWIUB.  Dunger.  Emgrait. — ^This  term,  in  its  widest  signification,  is  ^ipli- 
cable  to  any  material  nsed  in  agricnltnre  and  hortiealtare  for  the  panose,  and  with 
the  effect,  of  accelerating  regetation,  or  of  increasing  the  prodaction  of  camTsted  plants. 
In  a  osoal  and  more  limited  sense,  it  signifies  the  aocnmolated  refuse  of  the  dwell- 
ings, stables,  and  cattle-yards  of  a  fiurm — inclodine  animal  excreta,  deeayins  remains  of 
plants,  &e.  (See  Voelcker,  1856-9,  Journal  of  the  Eo^al  AgricvUurtu  Soeuty  of 
England,  xrii  191;  xriii.  Ill;  xix.  112;  xx.  134;  On  the  Composition  of  Farm- 
yard Manors. — ^Lawes,  1862  ibid,  xriii.  45.)  Burnt  lime,  marl,  day,  gypsnm,  &c. 
are  also  commonly  used  as  manure. 

In  addition  to  these  kinds  of  manure  which  are  produced  upon  the  iann  as  the 
result  of  its  internal  economy,  or  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  land 
to  which  they  are  applied,  a  yariety  of  other  materials  are  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, nnder  the  name  of  artificial  manure.  These  materials  are  chiefly  obtained  hj 
the  former  from  extraneous  sources,  and  sometimes  from  considerable  distances,  aceorti- 
inp;  to  their  ralue.  They  comprise  guano  (ii.  952),  bones  (i.  619^  prepared  phosphatie 
minerals  (Afatttb,  i.  348 ;  Cofsolttxs,  i  82),  ammoniarsaltB,  nitrates,  the  refose  of 
slaughter-houses  and  of  various  manufoctures ;  fish,  sea-weed,  &c ;  the  refuse  of  towns» 
in  the  form  dther  of  night-soil  or  sewage ;  and  artificial  saline  mixtures.  (See  U re' s 
Dictionary  of  Arts^  ManirfactureSf  and  Mines,  iii.  36  et  seq. ;  also  Way  1849,  Jcum. 
Roy.  Agric.  8oc.  Eng.  x.  196— Composition  and  Value  of  Ouano,  1851,  lb.  xiL  204— 
On  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  1856,  lb.  xTi.  538 — ^Valne  of  Aztifidal  ICanoresw — 
Voelcker,  1861-2,  Bid.  xxi.  350;  xriii.  277~Chemical  Composition  and  Commer- 
dal  value  of  Phosphatio  Manures  and  Artificial  Mannres.) 

The  fertilising  mfiuenoe  of  manure  is  a  fact  which  has  been  established  by  uniTefsal 
experience  whererer  the  cultivation  of  plants  has  been  practised.  In  agriculture — 
considered  as  that  branch  of  industry  which  is  concerned  in  the  manufocfare  of  food 
for  man  and  domesticated  animals,  and  therefore  the  most  important  art  of  dviliaed 
life — ^manure  may  be  regarded  as  being,  to  a  great  extent^  the  raw  material  employed. 
A  complete  knowledge  of  the  causes  to  which  the  efficacy  ot  manure  is  due,  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  acts,  would  comprise  the  whole  chemistry  of  agriculture.  The  rig^t 
management  of  the  manure  naturally  resulting  from  systematic  agricultare  is  the 
basis  on  which  rests  the  profitable  practice  of  the  art,  the  fundamental  prindple  which 
should  regulate  all  the  operations  of  the  farm,  and  determine  all  their  details.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  such  knowledge  that  it  can  be  possible  to  modify  and  improve  the 
method  of  culture,  or  to  make  a  right  selection  and  use  of  other  materials,  besides  the 
natural  manure  of  the  farm,  with  the  object  of  augmenting,  artifidally,  the  produce  of 
land,  by  rendering  effective,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  natural  sources  of  fertili^. 

The  prindples  involved  in  the  action  of  manure  are  to  some  extent  deduable  feora. 
that  knowledge  of  the  general  phenomena  of  vegetation  which  has  been  acquired 
chiefly  within  the  present  century,  and  has  begun  to  assume  consistency  and  system 
only  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  The  data  upon  which  that  know- 
ledge is  founded  were  contributed  chiefly  by  the  successive  researches  of  Priestley, 
Ingenhousz,  Sennebier,  Woodhouse,  Saussure,  and  Davy.  But  thon^ 
they  afforded  materiids  for  a  view  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  more  correct  than 
that  which  considered  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances  as  the  diief  food  of 
plants,  they  were  but  little  r^arded;  and  though  the  researches  of  Saussure  were 
conducted  with  spedal  refbrence  to  agricultural  practice,  still  the  humus  theory  ci 
plant- nutrition  held  its  ground,  and  was  adopted  by  Davy  in  his  lectures  on  the 
"Elements  of  A^cultural  Chemistry,"  delivered  before  the  Board  of  Agricnltnre 
between  1802  and  1812.  In  those  lectures  he  did  little  more  than  state  the  general 
problem  to  be  solved  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  and  insist  upon  the 
important  relation  between  tne  sdence  and  the  ait;  but  they  afford  some  remarkable 
illuHtrations  of  the  correct  appredation  of  natural  fiicts  which  was  characteristic  of  his 
genius.  (Priestley,  1772,  Phil.  Tram.  72;  Ixii.  157-200.— In  gen  houss,  1779. 
Ej-pcrinunts  on  Vegetables,  #•<?.;  1782,  Phil.  Trans.;  1784,  Sur  TEconomie  de  V^- 
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taux,  Jtmr,  Pht/8.  xxiv. ;  1798,  Essay  on  the  Food  of  Plants  and  the  RenoffoHon  of 
Soils. — HaBsenfratz^  1792,  Jour.  Phys,  ziii.,  ziv.  Sur  la  Nutrition  des  V^g^ 
taiuc. — ^KirvaD,  1794,.  TVaiw.  Roy,  Irish  Acad.  v.  123.  What  are  the  mannreB  most 
advantageouiBly  applicable  to  various  sorts  of  soils,  and  what  are  the  causes  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  in  particular  instances? — Sennebier,  1800,  Physiolocie  vialtakt  ^. — 
Wood  house,  \2tii2,  Nicholson^ s  Joum. — Saussure,  1^4,  Rechercnes  ciimiques  sur 
la  VSgkation. — Davy,  Collected  Works^  vii.,  viii.) 

Following  in  the  track  of  Saussure' s  researches,  Boussingault  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  same  subject,  conducting  his  experiments  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and 
with  a  more  direct  relation  to  agricultural  practice  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted. 
In  this  country,  Lawes  was  a&o  led,  by  tJie  suggestive  work  of  Saussure,  to  study 
the  effects  of  various  earthy  and  saline  substances  upon  the  growth  of  different  plants, 
and  the  researches  of  both  have  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  Boussingault's 
first  memoirs  on  the  subject  were  published  in  1836,  and  in  the  year  1839  he  had  made 
known  results  of  his  investigations,  which — ^besides  establishing  the  composition  of 
the  most  important  kinds  of  agricultural  produce ;  the  efficacy  of  various  materials  in 
feeding  animals^  and  the  gener^  relations  between  the  composition  of  the  crops  obtained 
and  tl^  manure  used  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  practice  in  his  locality — had  led  him  to 
adopt  the  conclusions,  that  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  obtained  in  the  several  crops  com- 
prised in  a  rotation,  amounted  to  much  more  than  was  contained  in  the  manure  supplied 
within  the  same  time ;  and  consequently,  that  those  constituents  must  be  derived  in 
some  wav  from  the  atmosphere  during  vegetation ;  that  those  alternations  of  crops 
which  admitted  of  accumulations  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  being  gathered  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  conserved  upon  the  (Ban.  most  largely,  in  the  form  of  manure,  were 
the  most  advantageous ;  that  certain  plants  were  better  fitted  for  this  purpose  than 
others;  and  that  the  value  of  manure  was,  to  a  great  extent,  indicated  by  the  amount 
of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  which  it  contained.  (See  Boussingault,  1836,  Ann.  Chim. 
Phya. ;  Eecherches  sur  la  quantity  d' Azote  contenu  dans  ies  Fourrages,  et  sur  leur 
Equivalens,  Ixiii.  225-244, 1838,lxvii.  408-421 ;  Examen  comparatif  des  Circonstances 
mlt^rologiques  sous  lesquelles  v^itent  certaines  Plantes  alimentaires,  k  I'^uatenr  et 
sous  la  zone  temp^  ib.  337-358 ;  1837,  Des  Influences  m^t^rologiques  sur  la  Culture 
de  la  Vigne,  Ixiv.  174 ;  M6moire  sur  la  quantity  de  Gluten  oontenne  dans  Ies  Farinesde 
plusieurs  espies  de  Froment  cultiv^es  dans  le  mdme  sol,  Ixv.  301 ;  De  la  Discussion  de  la 
valeur  relative  des  Assolements  parFanalyse  ^Umeiitaire,  Compt  rend,  vii  1 149;  viiL  54.) 

Ingenhousz  and  Saussure  had  already  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  carbon  of 
plants  was,  to  a  great  extent,  derived  from  the  atmospheric  carbonic  add;  and  the  same 
view  had  been  put  forward  by  Brongniart,  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  coal  strata, 
as  more  probable  than  the  humus  theory.  (Brongniart^  1837,  Con^t.  rend.,  Con- 
siderations sur  la  Nature  des  V^^taux  qui  out  oouvert  la  surface  de  la  Teire  aux 
diverses  epoques  de  sa  formation,  y.  403-415.) 

But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1840  that  a  comprehensive  theory  of  plant- nutrition 
was  propounded  by  Liebig,  with  such  perspicuity  and  force  as  to  excite  universal 
attention.  The  fundamentsi  proposition  of  that  theory  was,  that  the  food  of  plants, 
the  materials  from  which  the  chief  mass  of  their  substance  is  produced  in  vegetation,  con- 
sists solely  of  carbonic  add,  water,  and  ammonia.  The  chemical  arguments  by  which 
this  view  was  supported,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  plants  derived 
their  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  from  humus,  and  from  other  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  were  conducted  in  such  a  convincing  and  logical  manner,  that 
Liebig  has  been  generally  regarded  as  being  entitled  to  the  same  honour  in  the 
estabbshment  of  this  theory  of  plant-nutrition,  as  if  the  data  on  which  it  was  based 
had  altogether  originated  with  lumself.  Liebie^s  researches  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  materials  afforded,  together  with  the  existing  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  animal  life.,  the  most  condusive  e^adence  that  the  ultimate  products  of 
those  processes  were  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  precisely  those  materials 
constituting  the  chief  food  of  plants.  Moreover,  these  substances  cannot  be  com- 
bined, in  any  way,  so  as  not  to  contain  a  far  greater  amount  of  oxygen  than  the 
substances  of  which  plants  collectively  consist,  and  which  are  produced  in  vegetation. 
This  fact  showed  that  elimination  of  oxygen  was  a  necessary  feature  of  vegetation, 
and  throw  an  entirdy  new  li^ht  upon  the  known  constitution  of  the  atmosphero  and 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  growing  plants ;  at  once  establishing  a  most 
remarkable  relation  between  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  and  of  animal  respiration,  and 
demonstrating  the  essential  interdependence  of  the  processes  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

From  the  fiict  that  the  food  of  animals  is  provided  exdusivdy  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  either  diroctly,  in  the  form  of  com,  roots,  fruit,  &c ;  or  in&ectly,  through 
the  medium  of  animal  life,  as  the  flesh  of  herbivorous  animals,  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  chemistiT  of  vegetation,  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  as 
a  source  of  food  for  animals,  is  self-evident    Consequently,  Liebig' s  exposition  of 
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his  thrarf  of  pbnt-nntritioD  had  eapeoMl  retennee  to  the  pndiee  of  agrienltare,  jvst 
as  tfaeraseuchesof  Saassnre,  Bonssinganlt*  Lswefi,udothcn,ludhfai  proa^ 
eoted  in  thi»  aaoie  diiectioD ;  and  it  was  derefoped,  in  its  ^iplieati^ 


enltnre.    {Liehig,  ISAO,  (^misiry  m  Ut  Applkaiiomt  to  JaricuUmre  and  P^^f^^ 

In  order  to  iUnatrfite  fnllj  the  diemiatiy  of  manures^  and  the  prineiplea  inrohvd  in 
their  nae,  aa  vdl  aa  in  the  geneial  routine  of  agneoltmal  pnetiee,  H  viH  be  ntnmuj 
to  giye  a  brief  statement  c?  the  geneial  featom  of  the  Aemdtltrj  of  Tcgetatioii,  eoo- 
sidered  from  an  abstract  point  of  riear,  so  £ff  as  the  urnsent  Inowiedge  c^that  subject 


frill  permit ;  then  to  dMcribe  the  oonditioDS  vfaii»  ezerdse  the  diief  deienniiiing 
inilnmee  npon  yegetation,  in  regard  to  the  olgeet  appertaining  to  agrtcnltnre  generally, 
and  the  different  means  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  that  obyeet»  aeending  to  the 
modifioation  it  reeeires  by  the  Tarions  special  eircnmstanees  nnder  whieh  the  art  is 
practised. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  growth  and  derelopment  of  plants  consists  in  tiie  pro- 
duction of  a  number  of  oxygenated  and  nitrogenous  hydroorbon  eomponnds : — stsrch, 
sugar  (ii.  855),  gum  (ii.  963),  lignin  (i.  818),  fiit  (il  616X  albumin  (i  69X  ghitea 
(ii.  873),  legumin  (iiL  568),  fibrin  (it  643),  dco,  which,  in  some  form  of  subordinate 
modification,  are  uniTemd  eonstituento  of  all  plants  ;  and  a  great  Tariety  of  other 
analogous  substances,  which  are  special  eonstituents  of  particular  plants  or  of  particular 
plant-oieans. 

The  chief  mass  of  the  solid  portion  of  plants  consists  of  these  substances ;  it  is  tbe 
main  function  of  regetation  to  prodnce  them,  and  thus  to  proride  food  ibr  animals. 
(See  KuTBinoir.) 

These  constituents  of  plants  were  fbrmeriy  termed,  in  a  chemical  sense,  "oiganie'' 
substances,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  that  they  could  be  produced  only  by  the 
plant-organism,  under  the  influence  of  vital  action ;  and  that  they  were  totally  di^inct^ 
in  their  chemioil  nature,  from  the  compounds  producible  artificially,  and  from  those 
belonsinff  to  themineral  kingdom,  whiim  were  termed  "inoiganic"  to  distingnirfi  them 
chemicaify  tnm.  the  proximate  constituents  of  orsanised  bodies — either  plants  or 
animals—and  from  the  doiTatiTes  d  those  compounds.  Modem  chemistry,  howerer, 
has  discarded  that  opinion,  and  with  it  the  use  of  the  terms  otganie  and  inoEgamc,  aa 
expressire  of  a  distmetion  which  no  longer  represents  a  recnpiised  difibnnee ;  but 
the  term  '*oiganic"  is  still  oonTeniently  applied  to  the  oonstitnenfcB  of  plants  and 
animalH  without  iuTolying  such  a  distinction.  (Gerhardt^  1853,  Thtiii  de  Ckimie 
orffanique,  L  1-6.) 

The  materials  from  which  the  pronmate  oonstitnents  of  plants  are  produced  in  Te^ 
tation  are  few.  According  to  the  present  state  of  knowled^,  carbonic  acid  is  the  piin* 
cipal  source  of  the  carbon ;  but  in  the  case  of  some  plants^  a  further  portion  of  carbon 
may  possibly  be  derived  firom  other  carbon-eompouuds.  (See  Hncva^  hi.  76,  andUuox.) 
Water  is  the  sonroe  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  while  nitrogen  is  deriTod  chiefly  from  am> 
monia;  to  some  extent  also  from  nitric  acid;  possibly  from  nitrogenous  substances  an»- 
logouH  to  humus,  and  from  the  elementary  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere;  but  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  even  at  all,  has  not  been  ascertained.  Hie  prepondemnoe  of 
eridence  is  in  fiivour  of  the  opinion  that  elementary  nitrogen  is  not  directly  asBi> 
milated  byplants.  See  on  this  subject:  Saussure,  1804,  Secherekes  &e. — ^Davy, 
CoUtcted  Works,  vii.,  viii.; — Bonssingault,  1838,  ^nn.  Ckim.  Pkys.  IxviL  1-54, 
Ixix.  853-367 ;  Becherches  chimiques  sur  la  V^itation,  entreprises  dans  le  but  d*ex* 
aminer  si  les  Plantes  prennent  de  Tazote  k  Tatmosphire,  1854  [3]  xU.  1-60 ;  1855, 
xliii.  149-223 ;  1856,  xliL  1-41 ;  1858,  Campt  rend,  xlvii.  807 ;  1838,  Compt.  rend.  vL 
129;  1839.  vii.  889.— Liebig,  1840,  Chemistry,  ^e.— Mulder,  1845,  7%e  Ckemistrv 
of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology. — G.  Ville,  1853,  Becherches  exph.  sur  la  Vigf- 
iation;  1856,  Compt.  rend.  xlii.  679;  xliii.  85,  143,  612.— Mine,  1851,  Oon^.  rend, 
xxxii.  180,  770. — Boy,  1854,  Compt.  rend,  xxxix.  1133. — Cloes  and  Gratiolet^ 
1850-5,  Compt.  rend.  xli.  775,  935. — De  Luc  a,  1856,  Compt,  rend,  xliii.  865. — 
Harting.  1855,  Compt.  rend.  xli.  942.— Petzholdt,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixv.  101-105. — 
Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Pngb,  1862,  On  the  Sources  of  Nitrogen  in  Vegetation,  PhiL 
Trans,  for  1861,  p.  431  et  seq.  and,  1863,  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  (2)  I.  100. — ^Lehmann, 
Physiological  Chemistry,  Cavendish  Soc  iiL  178.— Mohl,  7%s  Vegetable  Cell,  by 
Henfrey,  pp.  77-88. 

Among  the  substances  above  named,  carbonic  add,  water,  and  ammonia  constitute 
the  chief  materials  of  plant-ibod ;  and  since  it  is  from  them  that  the  organic  oonstita- 
ents  of  plants  are  principally  produced  in  vegetation,  they  have  been  sometimes  called 
the  "organic  materials  of  plant-food ''  (Quarterly  Beview,  Ixix.  336;  Schleiden,  Tka 
IHant,  p.  173).    Under  natural  conditions,  these  substances  are  constantly  supplied  to 

f>lants  by  the  atmosphere  (i.  437-489),  which  contains  them  in  small  proportion,  but  in 
Mrge  aggregate  quantity,  continually  replenished  by  the  process  of  animal  life  (f^ee 
Resfibation)  ;  by  the  decay  of  dead  animals  and  plants  (£&bmaoa.V8I8»  ii  497) ;  by 
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seyenl  natunl  phenomena  of  the  mineral  kingdom  (i.  770,  ii.  835) ;  bj  indastiialand 
economic  operationa  (Coxbustion,  i.  1095;  Fubl,  ii.  722);  hy  rain,  dew,  and  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  ocean,  lakes,  and  riTera  (see  Watbb  and  Ahxoiha, 
L  1 82).  It  is  immaterial  whether  these  substances  are  supplied  to  plants  exdusiTely  by 
the  atmosphere,  or  whether  they  are  derived  from  other  sources  as  well ;  in  either  case 
their  vidue  in  regard  to  vegetation  is  the  same.  They  may,  therefore,  be  termed 
collectively  the  air-food  of  plants;  and  the  organic  substances  produced  from  them  in 
vegetation  may  be  desiffnatod  the  air-derived  constituents  of  pLEmts.  So  &r  as  relates 
to  the  merely  abstract  view  of  the  chemistiy  of  vegetation,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  materiak,  constituting  the  air-food  of  plants,  are  derived  exclusively  and 
directly  firom  the  atmosphere,  or  whether  they  are  to  some  extent  derived  bom  other 
sources  alwa,  and  indirectly ;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  decay  of  humus  or  nitrogenous 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  contained  in  the  soil,  or  supplied  to  it  as  manure.  The 
case  is  different,  however,  when  vegetation  is  regarded  from  a  practical  point  of  view — 
as  the  means  of  producing  food  for  animals  artificially--and  when  the  oljects  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  practice  of  agriculture  have  to  be  included  in  the  consideration  of 
that  subject,  the  difference  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

But  there  are  also  other  materials  concerned  in  vegetation  besides  tibe  carbonic  acid, 
water,  ammonia,  &cl,  from  which  the  plant  constructs  its  chief  substance.  In  almost 
all  plants,  and  in  eveiy  oigan  of  a  phmt^  there  are  certain  substances— bdestructible 
by  fire— which  remain  as  uhes  when  plants  are  perfectly  burnt   (See  Ash,  i  416  et  seq,) 

The  ash  of  all  plants  contains  i>otash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  silica,  iron,  &&,  which,  in  the  case  of  land-plants,  are  derived  exclusively 
Rom  the  soil  on  which  the  plants  grow.  The  relative  proportions  of  these  substances 
vary  considerably  in  different  phuts,  and  in  the  different  organs  of  the  same  fdimt ; 
sometimes  also,  though  in  a  less  degree^  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which 
the  plant  grows ;  but  most  of  them  are,  in  greater  or  less  amount^  constant  constituents 
of  pLints,  and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  to  their  existence  and  essential 
to  vegetation.  (See  Kirwan,  1794,  op.  cit.  145,  14&-  Saussure,  1804,  Becherehet 
chinUquu  9ur  la  Vigetation^  pp.  261,  269.) 

In  connection  wiUi  the  chemistry  of  a^culture,  these  substances  have  been  commonly 
called  the  "mineral"  or  the  " inoiganic"  constituents  of  plants;  mineral,*  in  accor- 
dance with  the  recognised  classification  of  natural  objects,  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animalf  because  they  are  earthy  in  their  nature,  and  are  likewise  derived  from  the  earth ; 
inorganic,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  organic  constituents  of  plants,  which  are  pro- 
duct in  vegetation  from  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  (H.  Davy,  BiemmU  of 
Agriculturat  Chemistry,  1827,  Collected  Workis,  viii  40,  et.  eeq. ;  Liebig^  Chemistry  in 
its  applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,  1840,  p.  92,  et  seq.) 

The  condition  in  which  the  above  substances  are  found  in  tne  ashes  of  plants  is 
doubtless  very  different  from  that  in  which  tbev  exist  in  the  plants  themselves,  and 
very  little  is  known  as  to  what  that  may  be.    The  functions  they  perform  in  vegetation 

*  Thia  UM  of  the  epithet  **  nlneral**  to  denote  thoee  coiuUtaeots  of  plants  which  are  Dot  dissipated 
by  Are,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  oonstttueots,  and  from  other  materials  or  plant- 
food— carbonic  add,  water,  and  ammonia— has  recently  been  objected  to  by  a  high  chemical  authority, 
as  an  error  in  nomenclature.  Indicating  confusion  of  ideas,  since  the  epithet  **  mineral ''applies  **  eaiially 
to  tM  the  elements,  both  Tolatlle  and  fixed,  of  plant-food"  (Hofmann,  Chemical  Products amd  Pro- 
eet*e$~-InUmaiionai  ExkibHitm^  ISes,  Cbm  II.  Section  A,  Reportt  hy  the  JmieB,  p.  159).  Since  the 
chemistry  of  agriculture  is  a  sukidect  concerning  which  It  Is  especially  desirable  that  any  real  or  supposed 
confusion,  whether  of  terms,  or  of  ideas,  or  of  nets,  should  be  stringently  eradicated,  and  kept  clear  of; 
I  shall,  In  submission  to  that  authority,  abstain  firom  socb  use  of  the  term  **  mineral,'*  substituting  fbr  It 
the  term  **  ash/*  to  denote  those  constituenu  of  plants  which,  being  earthy,  are  derived  exclusively  fh>m 
the  soil ;  and  shall  follow  the  same  rule  in  reference  to  the  materials  of  plant*food  which  aie  supplied 
exclusively  by  the  soil,  In  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  materials  of  plant-food— carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  In  doing  so,  however,  1  may  remark  that  the  use  of  the  term  **  mineral,'* 
which  Is  now  condemned,  has  long  been  common  among  chemists  x  and  will  venture  to  suggest  that  there 
Is  no  reason*  beyond  obedience  to  authority,  for  abstaining  flrom  tnat  use  of  the  term  which  has  been  cus- 
tomary. For  taough  the  epithet  '* mineral"  unquestionably  does  apply  **  equally  to  all  the  elements, 
both  volatlieand  fixed,  of  plant-food."  still  it  does  so  only  In  a  Natural  History  sense,  not  ss  synonymous 
with  the  chemical  term  'Mnorganfc.^'  when  used  in  its  true  sense  as  the  antithesis  to  "organic*'  Nor 
has  the  use  of  the  term  *'  mineral,*  In  special  reference  to  the  chemistiy  of  agriculture,  been  such  as  to 
Indicate  its  equivalence  to,  or  confusion  with,  the  term  **  Inorganic,**  when  used  In  its  true  chemical 
sense.  On  the  contrary,  the  term  **  mineral  *'  has  been  used  in  reference  to  that  subject,  during  the  last 
flftv  years  at  least,  for  the  specific  designation  of  the  ash-constituents  of  plants  t  and  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  to  diftingulsh  those  substances  from  the  other  ^'inorganic*'  materials  of  plant-food— carbonic 


consequently,  remain  as  ashes  after  the  incineration  of  the  plants,  or  of  their  parts."  (See  also 
Schleiden,  The  Piami,  p.  17S.)  In  hct;  the  term  **  mineral,"  so  used,  has  a  real  advantage.  In  being 
more  precise  than  the  term  **  Inorganic,"  also  used,  in  some  instances,  by  Liebig  and  others,  tot  the 
•peclal  designation  of  the  fixed,  ash,  or  Soil-constituents,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  other  materials 
m  plant-food— carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia— which, In  a  chemical  sense,  are  also  "Inorganic,** 
but  which  have  Ireouently  been  called  the  ** organic"  materials  of  plant-food.  (See  Liebig,  1840. 
Ckemittrp  ht  it*  AppUeatfom  to  Jgricmllmre  and  Pkifnolion,  pp.  S,  99, 1 14 — Bo  u  >  s  In  g au  1 1, 1846,  Rwral 
Beomomif,  p.  A^^^Qmurterlg  Review,  1849,  Ixix.  3S6,«I  ^rrg^Lawes  and  Gilbert,  1847—64.  Jtmrm. 
Botf.  Agricmtt.  Soe.  viU.  xlL  xvl.  xvil.  xviti.  xxl.  xUi.  ft&—B.  H.  F. 
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are  also  little  nndentood.  The  amotmt  of  them  eontained  in  plants  is  oomparafcivelj 
yery  small;  but  those  which  are  constant  and  essential  constituents  of  particuhiT  planti; 
being  necessary  to  vegetation,  mnst  be  regarded  as  indispensable  oonstitaents  of  plant- 
food.  (See  Kir  wan,  op.  eit.  149,  157— Saussure^  op.  eit,  p.  261.)  This  is  evident 
from  the  fuct  that  plants  will  not  grow  to  matnrity  nnder  conditions  which  exdnde  a 
snpplj  of  the  ash-constitnents  found  in  them  nnder  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
necessity  of  the  ash^oonstitnents  in  vegetation  is  rendered  still  fbrther  apparent  by  the 
fact  that  the  fluids  and  organs  of  animals  contain  precisely  those  aah-constituents 
which  are  always  found  in  fulhr-developed  plants.  (Bilb,  i.  587 ;  Blood,  i  609 ; 
BoNB,  L  619 ;  Cbtlb,  i  961 ;  Fiasb,  ii.  663 ;  Gastric  funcE,  u.  822 ;  Muscuiab 
tissue;  Nbbvovs  tisstjb.) 

Moreover,  the  functions  of  these  ash-constituents  in  the  process  of  animal  life^  have 
been  so  far  traced,  that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  their  being  essential  to  it,  both  in 
the  growth  of  animals — when  they  partly  remain  in  the  bcray,  contributing  to  its 
increase— and  during  the  life  of  mature  animab,  when  they  no  longer  remain  and  ac- 
cumulate in  the  body,  but  are  eliminated,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  dailv  food,  in  the  excretions,  after  having  performed  their  quota 
in  the  diemical  process  oi  animal  life.    (See  NrTBinoir.) 

The  ash-constituents  of  plants  have,  therefore,  a  two-fold  importance,  being  essentially 
concerned  both  in  vegetation  and  in  animal  life.  Since  they  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  evident  that  the  soil  on  which  plants  grow  has  a  fax  more  impor- 
tant shiure  in  vegetation  than  that  of  aflbrding  merely  mechanical  support:  that  it  is 
likewise  the  source  of  an  essential  portion  of  their  food.    (See  ante,  p.  829.) 

The  mode  in  which  the  materials  of  plant-food  are  taken  up  into  the  oiganism  of 
the  plant  is  twofold :  partly  by  means  of  the  leaves,  and  partly  by  the  roots.  The 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves  and  green  parts  of  plants,  first  observed  by 
Prie8tley(1772,PM.  7Van«.lxii.  166),  and  more  fully  demonstrated  bySaussureand 
Sen  n  e  b  i  er,  is  one  means  by  which  plants  may  appropriate  carbon,  and  perhaps  water ; 
but  whether  they  obtain  nitrogen  in  the  same  way,  has  not  been  proved  (see  Mohl, 
The  Vegetable  Cell,  p.  86).  The  ash-constituenta  of  plants  can  be  introducea  into  their 
organism  only  by  the  roots,  and  the  structure  of  plants  justifies  the  opinion  that  they 
are  taken  up  in  the  state  of  solution  in  water  (Mohl,  op.  eit.  p.  65).  %ut,  besides  the 
ash-constituents^  other  food-materials  are  taken  up  by  the  roots,  especially  in  cul- 
tivated plants— <»rbonic  acid,  ammonia,  or  other  nitrogenous  substances,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  humus,  and  perhaps  also  carbonaceous  compounds  other  than 
carbonic  add.  (See  Mohl,  op.  eit.  pp.  80,  Sl.^Mulder,  The  Chemistry  of  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Physiology,  pp.  142*188. — ^Trinchinetti,  Sid  Facdta  asaorbenie  deUa 
Radici,  pp.  65. — Boussingault,  Rural  Economy,  p.  41  et  seq.) 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  as  to  the  precise  influence  exercised  upon  the  growth 
and  development  of  plants  by  the  relative  amounts  of  air^food  supplied  by  the  atmo- 
sphere and  from  witnin  the  soil,  or  of  the  modiflcations  of  growth  which  may  result 
fh)m  such  influences ;  though  there  are  numerous  facts,  established  by  agricultural 
experience,  which  apparently  indicate  that  this  circumstance  is  in  some  cases  of  especial 
importance  in  determining  the  character  of  the  produce.    (See  pp.  841,  844.) 

Nor  are  the  special  functions  of  particular  materials  of  plant-food  in  the  growth  of 
plants  any  better  understood,  though  experience  appears  to  indicate  that  they  are  use- 
ful in  some  other  way  than  by  directly  contributing  to  the  increase  of  mass  in  the 
plant ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  established  that  either  the  kind  or  amount  of  the  sub- 
stancee  of  which  plants  consist  afford  a  quantitative  indication  of  the  food-materials 
which  are  necessarv  in  their  growth.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  cultivated  plants 
which  are  frequently  grown  with  special  objects,  requiring  a  disproportionate  develop- 
ment of  particular  organs  and  constituents. 

These  circumstances  render  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  requirements  of  plants 
during  their  growth,  can  be  correctly  measured  by  a  knowledge  of  their  composition 
alone,  any  more  than  it  would  be  possible,  in  the  case  of  animals,  to  determine  the 
quantities  of  food  re(|uired  during  their  existence,  merely  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  composition  of  the  animal  at  any  period  of  its  vSq. 

The  various  materials  concerned  in  vegetation  as  plant-food,  are  all  equaUy  necessary 
for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  great  majority  of  plants.  No  one  of  them  can 
be  replaced  by  anything  else,  not  even  by  an  increased  amount  of  some  other  of  them. 
All  must  be  supphed  together ;  in  the  absence  of  any  one,  the  rest,  however  abundant^ 
are  wholly  incapable  of  supporting  vegetation,  and'  deficiency  of  any  one  limits  the 
effect  of  the  remainder. 

However,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sevenil  materials  of  plant-food  requisite  for 
vegetation,  are  not  absolutely  constant  for  aU  plants :  on  the  contrary,  they  vary  to  some 
extent  for  different  plants,  or  fiunilies  of  plants:  some  plants  drawing  more  largely 
upon  the  air-food  th^  others ;  some  requinng  a  greater  proportion  of  aSi-constituents. 
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Among  the  former,  some  produce  the  nitrogenous  constituents  in  larger  proportion 
than  others;  while  some  produce  chiefly  the  corresponding  non-nitrogenous  constitu- 
ents.   Among  the  latter,  some  require  alkalis,  some  phosphoric  acid  in  preponderating 
amount^  others  require  chiefly  lima,  silica,  &c. 

The  special  conaitions  under  which  plants  grow  also  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
in  modifying  their  requirements  as  regards  the  several  food-materials,  and  in  deter- 
mining the  size  of  particular  organs,  as  well  as  the  relative  proportion  of  the  nitroge- 
nous and  non-nitrogenous  constituents  produced.  Many  plants  become,  under  culti- 
vation, totally  different,  both  in  structure  and  comj^ition,  from  what  they  are  in  a 
state  of  natural  vegetation ;  but  the  extent  to  which  this  influence  is,  or  may  be 
exerted,  is  far  from  being  sufficiently  known,  nor  are  the  conditions  which  determine  it 
fully  ascertained.  Climate  and  season,  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  the  greater  or 
less  facility  with  which  some  or  all  of  the  food-materials  may  be  obtainable  by  plants 
in  particoiar  cases,  and  the  copious  or  scanty  supply  of  certain  food-materials,  are  all 
doubtless  influential  in  this  respect,  and  this  subject  still  offers  a  wide  fleld  for  obser- 
vation and  research. 

Among  those  conditions  of  vegetation  which  are  neither  chemical  nor  dimatic,  the 
phy8i<»l  characters  and  state  of  knd  exercise  great  influence  upon  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce. Soils  differ  naturally,  in  this  respect,  according  co  the  relative  proportions  of 
day,  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  which  they  contain,  and  they  differ,  perhaps  still  more  widely, 
in  regard  to  the  texture  they  possess,  or  are  capable  of  acquiring  by  tillage.  (See  Souls, 
and  Boussingault^  1845,  JSural  Economy,  pp.  258-308.) 

The  essentiuly  chemical  conditions  of  vegetation  consist  then,  in  a  supply  of  food- 
materials:  they  comprise  the  existence  in  the  soil  of  the  requisite  ash-constituents  in 
a  state  fit  for  assimilation  bv  plants,  and  a  supply  of  the  requisite  air-food. 
Wherever  these  conditions  obtam  in  due  proportion,  together  with  the  conditions  of 
climate,  &&,  required  by  particular  plants — ^whether  perennial  or  annual — those  plants 
will  grow,  attain  maturity,  and  perfect  development 

So  fiEff  then  as  relates  to  the  purely  chemical  conditions  of  vegetation,  other  condi- 
tions being  the  same,  the  quantity  of  plant-substance  produced  within  a  given  time 
on  a  given  area  ci  land— the  amount  <^  produce — will  be  determined,  within  certain 
limits,  by  the  quantity  of  plant-food  supplied ;  and  it  will  be  limited  by  the  available 
quantity  of  that  constituent  of  the  food  which  is  supplied  meanwhile,  in  least  amount^ 
relatively  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  particular  plant  growing. 

Since  the  vejnr  striking  differences  recognisable  in  vegetation  at  different  places,  or 
on  different  land,  and  manifested  in  the  unequal  amount  of  produce,  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  atmospheric  supply  of  air-food,  which  is  always  constant,  and  eveiywhere  the 
same,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  seek  in  the  soil  fb{  the  (£emical  cause  of  these  differences 
in  the  degree  of  fertility  as  represented  by  the  amount  of  produce.  The  soil  being  the 
only  source  of  the  ash-constituents  of  plant-food,  the  capability  of  performing  itaisbare 
in  the  chemical  conditions  of  vegetation  must  necessanly  depend  upon  its  containing 
the  requisite  ash-constituents,  in  sufficient  amount,  and  in  such  a  state,  as  to  be  avail- 
able in  the  growth  of  plants. 

When  it  is  oonsidei«d  that  soils  have  been  formed  by  the  inechanical  and  chemical 
alteration  of  rocks  possessing  the  most  varied  composition,  that  they  consist  of  the 
disintegrated  debris  of  granite,  basalt,  day-slate,  limestone,  sandstone,  chalk,  &c.,  it  is 
evident  that  their  chemical  constituents  must  vary  veiy  considerably  according  to  the 
particular  rocks  from  which  they  have  ori^ated,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  they  differ 
m  being  sandy,  calcareous,  loamy,  or  argillaceous. 

The  total  amount  of  the  ash-constituents  concerned  in  vegetation  will  therefore  be  very 
different  in  different  soils.  Moreover,  the  different  chemical  nature  of  the  minerals  consti- 
tuting the  rocks  from  which  soils  have  originated,  and  the  unequal  susceptibility  of  those 
minenls  to  decomposition  under  atmospheric  influences,  give  rise  to  wide  <£fferences 
between  soils  in  regard  to  the  chemical  condition  the  ash-constituents  they  contain. 
Both  these  circumstances  may  influence  the  fertility  of  land. 

The  mechanical  operations  of  tillage,  besides  communicating  to  soils  that  texture 
which  is  necessary  to  admit  of  the  free  development  of  the  roots,  are  also  conducive  to 
the  chemical  alteration  of  minerals  in  the  lani  by  fiicilitating  the  access  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  consequent  decomposition  of  insoluble  alkaUne  silicates.  The  fertilising 
influence  of  tillage  upon  land,  especially  when  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  clay, 
has  long  been  known,  and  it  was  at  one  time  believed  to  be  a  substitute  for  manuring. 
Tull,  Barse-koeinff  Husbandry, — Smith,  A  Word  in  Season :  Lois  WeeeUm Husbandry. 

The  analysis  of  soils,  from  which  so  much  advantage  was  at  one  time  anticipated, 
has  not  been  found  so  useful  as  had  been  supposed  in  regard  to  a^culture,  or,  indeed, 
capable  of  affording  any  trustworthy  indication  as  to  the  composition  of  soils  or  their 
defects ;  but  the  foDowing  statement  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  a  number  of 
analyses  of  soils,  made  by  soTeral  chemists  under  the  direction  of  Magnus,  will  serve  to 
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gire  some  idea  of  the  variatioii  affecting  the  most  impoituit  eonstitiientB,  phosphoric 
add  and  potash,  &c,  existing  in  sneh  states  as  to  be  solnUe  and  insoluble  in  dilute 
hvdiochloric  add.  (Magnus,  1846,  Ann,  der  LatniMnrikaduLft^  ziy.  2:  Beiieht  uber 
Vmuehe  betraffirad  die  Ersdiopfting  des  Bodens,  velehe  das  Konig^idie  Landes 
Oekonomie-Elollegium  veranlasst  hat) 


PereoDtafo  aaoont  of  ■sh.coBotitiieati  in  lolU. 

Qnaodljpar 

acre  at  a  depth 

oTonafeoc 

SoiolitoinackL 

Averse. 

Soluble  in  dilute  add. 

InM»lnM«  in  acid. 

Arerage. 

Mwimnm. 

MinimiaB. 

Mazlmam. 

MininnuB. 

Lime  . 
Magnesia    . 
Potash 
Soda  . 
Rilim . 
Phosphoric 
Snlphuric  ft 
Anunonia   . 

add  . 
dd    . 

• 

0*896 
0*260 
0*221 
0-161 
0-448 
0-172 
0-154 

•        • 

•     • 
0-680 

O-66'l 

• 

•     • 

■     • 

tiaoe 

.    • 
trace 

• 
3-406 

•    • 

•          a 

•  • 

•  • 

trace 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

86,794  lbs. 
10,180 
8,983 

17,920 
7,681 

8-4 

The  extent  of  the  resonrees  of  land  in  ash-constitaents  is  still  further  illustrated 
by  the  following  table  calculated  from  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  by  Lawes 
and  Gilbert  at  Bothamsted,  in  which  wheat  was  grown  erery  year  on  the  same  land 
without  any  manure  for  20  years.  The  land  was  a  heary  loam,  resting  upon  chalk. 
The  ayerage  amount  of  produce  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time  when  the  experi- 
ments were  commenced  was  under  22  buimels  per  acre,  and  wheat  was  grown  only 
once  in  fire  yean.  When  the  experiments  were  commenced  in  1843,  the  land  was  in 
such  a  condition  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  routine,  it  re(|uired  to  be  again 
manured  with  fisffm-yard  manure :  for  since  the  previous  application  of  manure,  four 
crops  had  been  removed  from  it^  vis.  barley,  peas,  wheat,  oats.  See  Lawes  and 
Gilbert — 1847— <>p.  cU,  viii — ^Agricultural  Chemistry — 1864 — IfAd.  xxv. — ^Report 
of  Experiments  on  the  Chx>wth  of  Wheat — 1F67 — Chem.  8oc.  Qti,  J,  x.  1. — On  some 
Points  in  the  Compodtion  of  Wheat  Grain ;  its  Products  in  the  Mill  uid  Bread.) 


Asli-coastitiMDts  ramoTed  from  land  by  whe^ 

■ 

In  SO  comccutiTO  jraari. 

In  arerage  annual  crop. 

Total 
produce. 

Corn. 

fltraw. 

Total 
produce. 

Corn. 

Straw. 

Ibt. 

Ibi. 

Ibt. 

lbs.' 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Total  ash-constituents . 

224100 

36400 

1887-00 

112-00 

1800 

94-00 

Silica  .... 

1229*77 

3*64 

1226*23 

61*48 

018 

61*30 

Phosphoric  acid   . 

262-66 

17710 

76-46 

12*62 

8*86 

3*77 

Potash 

360-94 

106-26 

254*68 

18*04 

6-31 

12-78 

Soda    . 

9*43 

•    . 

9*43 

0*47 

•         • 

0-47 

Lime   . 

106-49 

11-16 

94*33 

6*28 

0*66 

4-72 

Magnesia     . 

77-40 

39*67 

37-73 

3*87 

1*98 

1-89 

Sulphuric  add 

61-88 

•    • 

61*88 

2*59 

• 

2*69 

Chlorine 

87-78 

.    ■ 

37*73 

1-89 

.     . 

1*89 

The  soils  in  which  the  fertilising  effects  of  tilla^  are  most  marked,  are  generally  of 
a  clayey  nature,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  furnishing  a  larger  supply  of  ash-consti- 
tuents  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  deoompodtion.  But  there  is  another 
characteristic  which  such  soils  possess  in  a  high  degree,  viz;,  the  caxiability  of  absorbing 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere.  (See  Faraday — 1826 — Quarteriy  Joum,  of  Sdenee, 
xix.  16  et  9eq.)  By  reason  of  this  capability, they  store  up,  during  the  period  of  fallow, 
the  ammonia  conveyed  to  them  from  the  atmosphere  by  rain  and  otherwise,  and  thus 
provide  an  increased  supply  of  this  air-food  to  plants  requiring  iL  (See  Lawes  and 
Gilber  t.  Op.  cit.  xvii.  298  et  seq.) 

The  absorptive  power  of  soils  is  not  limited  to  ammonia^  but  extends  likewise  to 
most  of  the  important  ash-constituents  of  plant-food  which  are  soluble  in  water.  This 
fact  was  first  observed  by  Thompson  (I860,  Joum,  Roy,  Agrie,  8oc.  of  England, 
zl  68),  and  was  afterwards  investigated  by  Way  (Ibid,  xi.  313. ;  xiii.  123)u    It  ia 
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hSiffdj  probable  that  the  condition  in  which  substances  are  thus  retained  by  soils,  so 
as  to  be  graduallj  supplied  to  the  roots  of  plants  by  the  medium  of  carbonic  acid  taid 
water,  is  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  the  nutntion  of  plants,  and  to  the  relative 
fertility  of  land.  (See  Soils;  Way  and  Voelcker,  Op.  cit;  Liebig,  The  Natural 
Laws  of  Husbandry^  p.  ^Q  et  seq,) 

In  tnnsidering  the  chemical  conditions  which  determine  the  relative  fertility  of  land, 
it  wiU  be  convenient  to  examine^  in  the  first  place,  how  far  this  is  det^^rmined  by  the 
ash-constituents.  So  fS&r  as  these  alone  are  concerned,  the  degree  of  fertility  of  land 
— ^its  capability  of  contributing  to  the  growth  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  produce — 
would  be,  in  a  strictly  chemi^  sense,  proportionate  to  the  available  amount  of  ash- 
constituents  it  was  capable  of  furnishing  within  the  period  of  growth ;  but  the  amount 
of  produce  would  not  vary  in  the  same  ratio,  because  the  ash-constituents  of  laud 
cannot  be  useful  in  vegetation,  except  in  so  &r  as  they  can  co-operate  with  a  due 
proportion  of  air-food. 

If  the  sources  of  air-food,  available  during  the  period  of  growth,  were  limited 
to  the  constant  atmospheric  supply,  the  amount  of  produce  would  be  proportionate  to 
the  capability  of  assimilation  by  the  plant,  under  the  other  prevailing  conditions  of 
climate,  season,  &c. 

Bat  if  other  sources  of  air-food  were  available  within  the  period  of  growth,  in  addition 
to  the  atmospheric  supply,  and  together  with  an  abundant  supply  of  ash- constituents 
by  the  land,  the  amount  of  produce  would  be  largely  augmented  under  conditions  other- 
wise the  same. 

Thus  plants  growing  upon  land  affording  only  a  scanty  supply  of  available  ash-con- 
stituents might  be,  on  that  account^  incapable  of  assimilating  air-food  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  atmospheric  supply,  and  the  amount  of  produce  in  such  case  would  be 
smalL  By  the  death  and  decay  of  these  plants,  their  ash-constitaents  would  be 
restored  to  the  land,  so  as  to  become  capable  of  serving  for  a  succeeding  growth  of 
plants,  and  the  production  of  humus,  at  the  same  time,  would  provide  in  the  soil  itself 
a  further  source  of  air-food  in  addition  to  the  atmospheric  supply.  Still  the  amount 
of  produce  from  the  succeeding  growth  would  be  small,  if  the  available  supply  of  ash- 
constituents  remained  as  scanty  as  before.  In  this  way  vegetation  might  continue  in- 
definitely without  alteration,  affording  sustenance  to  numerous  animals,  as  in  the 
steppes  of  Central  Asia,  the  prairies  and  pampas  of  America. 

But  if  a  larger  amount  of  ash-constituents  became  available,  in  the  interval  between 
the  successive  growths,  by  the  decomposition  of  minerals  in  the  land,  the  conditions 
might  become  such  as  to  ensure  assimilation  of  air-food  not  only  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  atmospheric  supply  during  the  period  of  growth,  but  also  from  the  further  supply 
provided  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of  humus  in  the  soil ;  and  in  such  case  the 
amount  of  produce  would  be  proportionally  increased. 

The  greater  or  less  amount  of  available  ash-constituents  is,  therefore,  not  the  only 
condition  upon  which  the  amount  of  produce  or  the  fertility  of  land  depends,  even  in 
a  strictly  chemical  sense ;  another  essential  condition  is  the  amount  of  air-food  capable 
of  being  supplied  from  within  the  soil,  during  the  period  of  growth.  Land,  however 
rich  in  avtulable  ash-constituents — however  well  adapted  in  all  other  respects  for 
prolific  vegetation,  would  still  afford  but  scanty  produce  without  an  ample  supply 
of  air-food  during  the  period  of  growth.  The  increased  supply  of  air-food  provided 
by  the  decomposition  of  humus  in  the  soil  may  be  regarded,  in  this  respect,  as  the 
accumulated  atmospheric  supply  of  several  successive  periods  of  growth ;  and  the  capa- 
bility of  land  to  furnish  such  a  supply  is,  in  a  chemical  sense,  as  much  an  element  of 
its  fertility  as  the  available  amount  of  ash-constituents  it  contains. 

The  requirements  of  different  plants  for  such  an  augmented  supply  of  air-food,  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  produce,  differ  very  widely,  and  the  capability  of  different 
plants  to  assimilate  the  air-food  thus  stored  up  is  also  very  different.  The  adaptation 
of  the  capability  of  one  plant,  in  this  respect,  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  another, 
and  the  development  with  that  view  of  particular  habits  and  conditions  of  growth 
in  regard  to  certain  crops,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  modem  system  of  agriculture. 
^  Having  thus  fai  described  the  general  features  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  in  its 
simplest  form,  they  must  now  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  agriculture ;  and  it  will 
be  desirable  first  to  examine  the  conditions  affecting  the  supply  of  ash-constituents,  aa 
well  as  their  influence  under  different  circumstances. 

In  the  cultivation  of  plants  as  a  source  of  food  for  animals,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  ash-constituents  requisite  for  vegetation  are  removed  from  the  land  in  the  produce ; 
and  since  they  are  not  replaced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  atmospheric  supply  of  air- 
food,  the  successive  growth  of  a  particular  plants  year  after  year,  would  in  process  of 
time  90^  far  exhaust  the  land  of  available  ash-constituents,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of 
supporting  further  growth,  or  of  yielding  suc^  an  amount  of  produce  as  would  be 
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worth  the  trouble  and  ooet  of  ctdtiyatioii.  Henoe  ariBes  the  neoeawtf  of  -paao^aJiy 
returning  to  land  under  cnltiTation  the  ash-ooniititaenta  thus  withdrawn  from  it^ 
Hence  the  practice,  intoitivelj  adopted  in  the  radeat  state  of  agricaltnre,  of  applying 
to  land  the  excreta  of  animals  fed  npon  its  produce  and  the  decaying  refuse  of  the 
planto  grown  upon  it.  Such  a  system  of  cultivation  would  be  sufficient  to  preTent  any 
decrease  in  the  annual  produce  of  the  land,  inasmuch  as  the  materials  t^Ued  to  it  as 
manure,  would  restore  whatever  had  been  removed  in  the  plants  serving  as  food  for 
animals,  or  for  other  purposes,  and  thas  render  the  land  capable  of  continuing — ^witb 
the  aid  of  the  atmospheric  sources  of  plant-food — ^to  support  vegetation.  (See  Kir  wan. 
Op,  cit,  p.  160.) 

If  there  were  absolutely  no  export  of  produce,  in  such  a  case  the  restoration  of  the 
ash-constituenta  would  be  complete,  and  the  capability  of  production  would  continne 
undiminished,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ash-constituents  only.  It  would,  in  &o^ 
increase  year  by  year,  so  &r  as  ash-constituents  were  concerned ;  for  the  availahle 
amount  of  them  would  be  gradually  increased  by  tillage,  and  by  the  consequent  deooim- 
position  of  minerals  in  the  land.  The  improvement  of  the  land  by  tillage  is  doabtleea 
referable  in  some  degree  to  such  an  unlockug  of  its  natural  resources^  and  the  inereaae 
of  what  may  be  reg^irded  as  its  floating  capital  in  ash-constituents. 

Where  the  popuUtion  of  a  country  is  small  and  thinly  distributed,  and  where  land 
is  of  little  value,  as  in  many  remote  and  uncivilised  localities,  all  requirements  may  be 
fnlfilled  by  such  a  system  of  relying  upon  the  natural  produce,  without  the  need  of  any 
effort  to  increase  it.  But,  even  in  such  circumstances,  it  is  seldom  that  the  natural  eon* 
ditions  of  fertility  are  reUed  npon  exdusively,  or  that  the  means  adopted  for  maintain- 
ing the  amount  of  produce  are  limited  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  fyjrnL  Whatever 
fertilising  materials  can  be  obtained  from  ertemal  sources,  at  a  cost  oommcnenrate 
with  their  capabiUtrjr  of  augmenting  the  produoe,  are  generally  employed  as  manure  even 
in  the  rudest  practice  of  agricultiue.  Guano  has  long  been  used  for  that  purpose  by 
the  natives  of  South  America  (Humboldt^  Foureroy,andyau<]^uelin,  1803,  Jnm, 
Chim,  Ivi.  258-268).  Fish,  seaweed,  &&,  have  been  used  from  time  immemorial  as 
manure  by  the  peasantry  of  seaboard  districts ;  and  wood-ashes,  soot^  &&,  have  been 
applied  to  the  same  purpose  inland.  Most  of  these  materials  would  add  to  the  amount 
of  available  ash-oonstituentB  in  the  land,  and  would  in  so  far  increase  its  capalaility 
of  OToduction. 

Where,  on  the  contrary,  the  population  of  a  country  was  chiefly  concentrated  in  een- 
tres,  and  a  portion  of  the  com  grown  was  annually  removed  fiom  the  land  for  the  supply 
of  food  to  towns  at  a  distance,  or  under  circumstances  not  admitting  of  theoorreepCTid- 
ing  excreta  being  returned  to  the  land  as  manure^  the  soil  would  be  gradnaUy 
deprived  of  ash-constituents,  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  export  of  food.  The  in* 
tenial  economy  of  the  farm  would  then  no  longer  ensure  the  full  restoration  to  the  land 
of  all  the  ash-constituents  of  its  produce ;  it  would  no  longer  ensure  the  matntenanee  of 
the  degree  of  fertility  obtaLuing  before  the  export  of  the  produce  commenced,  or  the 
capabmty  of  production  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  ash-constituents  originally  con- 
tained in  the  land.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  yearly  export  continued,  and  the  abstne- 
tion  of  ash-constituents  from  the  land  progressed,  the  quantitative  relation  between 
them  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  vegetation  at  any  place  would  be  progressively 
changed ;  for  while  the  atmospheric  supply  of  air-food  remained  constant,  the  quantity 
of  ash-constituents  in  tibe  soil  would  diminish  fiom  year  to  year,  untO,  eventually, 
vegetation  mieht  be  no  longer  possible,  in  consequence  of  the  deAcien<rf  of  one  of  its 
essential  conditions. 

Even  before  that  time,  a  point  would  be  reached  when  the  amount  of  produce  would 
be  no  longer  limited  by  the  supply  of  air-food  available  from  the  atmosphere  within 
the  pericd  of  growth ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  assimilation  of  air-food  would  be 
limited  by  the  available  amount  of  ash-constituents  in  the  land,  and  when  the  amonnt 
of  produce  would  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  cultivation. 

This  exhaustion  of  land,  or  reduction  of  the  degree  of  fertility,  by  the  growth  of 
successive  corn-crops,  and  by  the  export  of  the  produce,  witiiout  an^  supply  of  manure 
from  extraneous  sources,  would  take  place  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  land  and  the  extent  of  its  natural  resources ;  sooner  in  the  sandy  or  chaUcj  aoila^ 
known  as  light  land,  than  in  the  loamy  or  day  soils,  known  as  heavy  land.  So  far  as 
the  ash-constituents  were  concerned,  the  exhaustion  of  land  might  be  retarded,  under 
such  circumstances,  or  the  capability  of  production  revived,  by  aflowing  it  to  remain  at 
intervals  without  growing  a  crop  on  it  for  one  or  more  years— a  practice  adopted  under 
the  name  of  bare-fallow.    (See  Kirwan,  Op.  oit  p.  160.) 

During  the  interval  of  rest,  a  fresh  supply  of  available  ash-constituents  would  be 
provided  for  a  future  crop  of  com  by  the  decomposition  of  minerals  in  the  land,  thus 
compensating,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  abstraction  resulting  horn  export 
of  produce.  The  amount  of  produce  obtained,  when  a  corn-crop  was  grown,  might  in 
this  way  remain  constant,  or  suffer  but  inappreciable  diminution  during  long  periods, 
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eepecially  in  the  ease  of  rich  eoilB.  The  rate  at  which  the  restoration  of  the  ratio— pre- 
Tionsly  existing  between  the  supplies  of  available  ash-constitnents  from  the  soil  and  of 
air-food  fiom  the  atmosphere— took  place,  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  land  and 
its  tillage,  and  would  determine  the  intenral  to  elapse  between  the  growth  of  two  crops 
of  com. 

The  same  result  might  be  attained  by  a  rotation  of  crops,  or  the  alternate  growth  of 
different  plants,  oecnpTing  diJSerent  ranges  in  the  soil  dunng  their  growth,  or  requiring 
different  ash-constituents,  such  as  com  and  grass,  or  potatoes;  so  that,  in  either 
ease,  the  ash-consdtuents  contained  in  the  land  might  be  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent plants,  and  thus  rendered  available  during  a  h>nger  period.  If  the  crops  grown 
in  the  intervals  between  the  corn-crops  ware  consumed  on  the  farm  in  feeding  cattle, 
they  would  contribute  to  the  production  of  manure ;  and,  even  if  some  of  the  cattle 
were  exported,  the  ffreater  part  of  the  ash-constituents  of  the  fallow'^crope  on  which  they 
had  been  fed,  woula  remain  upon  the  &rm,  and  be  returned  to  the  land  in  the  manure. 
However,  the  ultimate  result  of  exhaustion  would  still  be  the  same ;  and  it  has  been 
long  regarded  as  an  established  &et,  that  ''the  export  of  grain  from  a  country,  unless 
some  articles  capable  of  becoming  manure  are  introduced  in  compensation,  must  ulti- 
mately tend  to  exhaust  the  soil  Some  of  the  spots  now  desert  sands  in  Northern 
Africa  and  Asia  Minor  were  anciently  fertile.  Sicily  was  the  granary  of  Italy;  and  the 
quantity  of  com  carried  off  from  it  by  the  Bomans  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  its 
present  sterility.  In  this  island  our  commercial  system  at  present  has  the  effect  of 
affording  substances  which  in  their  use  and  decomposition  must  enrich  the  land." 
(Davy,  Cjp.  cit.  viii.  78. — See  Kirwan,  Op,  cit,  p.  160. — ^Liebig,  MiMtung  in  die 
NtUwrgesetee  des  FeldbaueSf  pp.  106-109.) 

For  the  successful  practice  of  agriculture,  therefore,  it  is  as  neeessazy  to  maintain 
fertility,  as  it  is  to  obtain  a  sufiicient  amount  of  produce.  Land  from  which  corn  is 
exported  requires,  in  most  eases,  a  constant  supply  of  manure  from  extraneous  sources, 
capable  of  replacing  the  ash-constituents  which  may  have  been  rendered  deficient  in 
amount. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  exhaustion  of  land  from  which  com 
is  exported,  by  assuming  that,  in  the  countries  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  com, 
the  amount  of  produce  is  at  the  rate  of  16  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  a  corn-crop  is 
grown  every  other  year.  The  quantity  of  ash-constituents  removed  from  the  land  per 
acre  in  the  crop,  would  be  about  as  showE  in  the  following  table : — 

Ask'^xmHitumts  of  Wheaif  Barley^  Oats. 


Amount  of  produce  per  acre     . 
Total  ash-constituents 

Thosphorie  acid  « 

Potash 

Lime  and  magnesia 

.Silica 


Comprismg 


Total  produoe. 


2260  lbs. 
92 
II 
14 
8 
51 


Corn. 


15  bushels 
15  lbs. 
8 

4 
2 
0 


Straw. 


1333  lbs. 
77 

8 
10 

« 
51 


The  greater  part  of  these  bein^  contained  in  the  straw,  would  be  retumed  to  the  land 
in  the  fiumyard  manure ;  and  if  the  whole  of  the  com  were  exported,  without  any 
supply  of  ash-constituents  fh>m  without,  there  would  be  a  permanent  abstraction  o£ 
them  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  phosphoric  add  and  2  lbs.  of  ^tash  annually  per  acre.  These 
being  the  substances  which  are  least  abundant  in  land,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  restored  again  in  some  way. 

But  in  order  merely  to  maintain  the  degree  of  fertility,  the  supply  from  without  does 
not  require  to  be  equal  to  the  quantity  removed  in  the  exported  produce ;  for  land 
always  possesses,  in  addition  to  its  immediately  available  resources  in  ash-constituents, 
other  resources  which  are  latent — ^resources  from  which  fresh  supplies  of  them  are  only 
gradually  developed,  and  rendered  available  by  the  operations  of  tillage  in  the  maimer 
already  aescribed.    (See  ante^  p.  831,  and  Soils.) 

Consequently,  the  exhaustion  of  soiLb,  in  regurd  to  ash-constituents,  though  con- 
ceivable under  such  circumstances  as  those  above  referred  to,  is  almost  inconceivable, 
even  in  regard  to  ordinary  land,  under  circumstances  admitting  of  a  proper  supply  of 
manure  from  extraneous  sources,  in  addition  to  that  produced  upon  the  farm. 

So  far  as  the  ash-constituents  of  land  determine  its  share  in  the  general  conditions 
of  fertility,  it  may  be  regarded  as  practically  inexhaustible  under  any  system  of  agri- 
cultural practice  considered  to  be  sood  merely  from  an  empirical  point  of  view,  and 
having  no  higher  recommendatioa  uan  snooess. 

The  fertiluing  influence  of  manure  is  not,  however,  limited  to  the  restoration  of 
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ash-constitnentfl  to  land.  It  is  also  due  to  its  capability  of  fiuniahing  a  laTger  rapfdj  of 
air-food  to  ftiture  crope,  dnriiig  their  period  of  growth,  than  thej  could  obtain  directlj 
from  the  atmosphere.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  resulting  fix>m  rotation  and 
the  growth  of  fallow-crops  for  feeding  cattle.  The  advantage  of  b«*e-fiillow  ia  also,  to 
some  extent,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  air-food  in  the  soil,  in  virtue  of  its  absorptive 
power.     (See  anUf  p.  831,  and  Soils.) 

Since  the  available  ash-constitaents  of  land  can  be  effective  in  determining  an  in- 
creased amount  of  produce,  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  co-operate  with  a  proportionate 
supply  of  air-food,  during  the  period  of  growth,  it  is  evident  that  the  supply  of  this  con- 
dition of  fertility,  by  manure,  must  be  of  especial  importance  when  it  ia  neoessazy^to 
obtain  a  large  amount  of  produce. 

The  total  resources  of  the  generality  of  land  in  ash-constituents,  preponderate  so 
largely  over  the  constant  chemical  conditions  of  fertility  at  any  time  available  in  t-he 
atmosphere,  within  the  period  of  growth  of  ordinary  crops — ^the  latent  resources  of  the 
land  so  easily  admit  of  the  liberation,  fi!om  time  to  time,  of  fresh  supplies  of  ash-oon- 
stituents  by  the  operations  of  tillage,  that,  under  a  good  system  of  farming,  the 
probability  is  rather  in  &vour  of  the  ash-constituento  available  at  any  particular  time^ 
being  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  air-food  directly  available  from  atmospheric -sonroeB 
within  the  period  of  growth,  and  of  that  provided  by  manure  resulting  from  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  the  farm. 

In  some  cases,  the  gradual  unlocking  of  the  hftent  resources  of  the  soil  by  tillage^ 
&c  may  far  exceed  the  yearly  abstraction  of  ash-oonstituente.  This  chemical  con- 
dition of  fertility  in  land  may  increase  fix>m  year  to  vear,  and,  instead  of  retaining  a 
constant  proportion  to  the  supplies  of  air-food  from  tne  atmosphere  and  from  manure, 
it  may  preponderate  over  them ;  so  that  the  amount  of  produce  of  the  land  in  com,  might 
be  increased,  if  the  other  chemical  conditions  of  fertility  were  accessible  in  the  same 
proportion  within  the  period  of  growth.  But  though  tillage,  in  such  a  case,  would 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  land,  so  fkr  as  the  ash-constituenta  were  concerned,  it 
would  not  be  attended  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce,  unless  it  were  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  supply  of  air-food  during  that  period  of  the  rotation  when  the 
crop,  for  which  the  liberated  ash-conatituents  were  most  required,  was  growing. 

The  extent  to  which  the  accumulation  of  available  aah-oonstituents  in  relative  excess^ 
may  take  place,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experiments  made  at  Bothamsted,  on  the 
growth  of  wheat,  upon  land  which  had  been  reduced  to  such  a  condition,  in  the  ordinary 
routine,  as  to  yield  only  half  the  avera^  amount  of  produce  in  wheat.  By  the  use  of 
manure  conteining  only  the  ash-constituents  of  wheat,  on  a  plot  of  this  land,  the 
amount  of  produce  obtained  in  1844  was  not  greater  than  on  the  unmanured  landl  In 
the  following  year,  the  application  of  336  lbs.  per  acre  of  mixed  ammoniacal  sulphate 
and  chloride  was  attended  with  an  increased  amount  of  produce,  amounting  to  double 
that  obtained  in  the  previous  year  from  the  unmanured  land,*  or  from  that  supplied 
with  ash-constituents  only.  By  continuing  to  grow  wheat  upon  this  plot  of  land  tor 
nineteen  consecutive  years  with  ammonia-salts  only  as  manure  meanwhile,  the  amount 
of  produce  obteined  in  each  year  continued  to  exceed  that  from  the  unmanured  land; 
and  ^e  average  amount  of  produce  thus  obtained,  during  the  whole  period,  was  onlj 
one-iburth  less  than  it  was  in  the  first  year,  notwithstanding  the  very  exceptional  and 
continued  drain  on  the  ash-constituents  of  the  land.  (See  Lawes  and  Gilbert — 
1847-64.  Op.  oit.  viii.  226  xxv.) 
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AmoaDt  of  Produce  per  Acre. 

Aih  In  Prodoco  per  Acra.  1 

Dressed 
Com. 

Com. 

Straw. 

Total. 

Com. 

Straw. 

Total. 

1844       (Unmanured 

\  Ash-constitnente 

1846       {Unmanured 

(Ammonia-salts  . 

1846     i863)^"«"0"*»-«^«»  • 
Total  in    IxTnniMmred 

biuhels. 
16 
16J 

321 

16| 
24} 

310 
464} 

llM. 

923 
1,008 

1,441 
1,980 

1,031 
1,676 

19,697 
29,932 

lbs. 
1,120 
1,112 

2,712 
4,266 

1,723 
2,737 

32,740 
62,008 

Ibi. 
2,043 
2,120 

4,163 
6,246 

2,764 
4,312 

62,337 
81,940 

llM. 

16 
17 

23 
30 

18 
26 

338 
466 

Ibt. 
63 
63 

162 
202 

96 
128 

1,824 
2,440 

Km. 
79 
70 

176 
232 

114 
153 

2,162 
2,906 
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In  these  results  the  inflaence  of  season  in  fiiTonrtng  or  impeding  the  growth  of  wheat, 
was  manifested  bj  a  certain  yariation  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  proKluoe  under  con- 
ditions otherwise  similar ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  obscure  the  differences  referable 
to  other  causes. 

The  quantity  of  ash-constituents  removed  teom  the  land  during  this  period,  without 
any  such  return  as  would  have  been  made  in  ordinary  practice,  by  the  supply  of  farm- 
yard manure,  affords  still  further  evidence  of  the  immense  resources  of  the  land  in  this 
particular,  additional  to  that  already  referred  to  in  the  case  of  the  unmanured  land. 
(See  ante,  p.  881.) 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  in  1844  by 
applying  to  the  exhausted  land  manure  consisting  only  of  ash-constituents  of  wheat, 
and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  in  the  following  year  by  using  only 
ammonia,  as  compared  with  that  on  the  unmanured  land  in  1846,  are  together  most 
conclusive  proof  that,  although  in  1844  the  chemical  conditions  of  fertility  were  collec- 
tively insufficient  for  the  growth  of  a  full  crop  of  wheat,  stiU  there  was  no  deficiency 
in  that  element  of  those  conditions  which  appertains  exclusively  to  the  soil  —viz.,  the 
available  amount  of  ash-constituents.  Those  results  also  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  1844  the  available  amount  of  ash-constituents  in  the  unmanured  land  was  fiir  in 
excess  of  the  other  chemical  conditions  requisite  for  the  growth  of  wheat — viz.,  the 
amount  of  air^food  supplied,  by  the  atmosphere  and  by  the  soil,  during  the  period  of 
growth.  Consequently,  the  system  of  cultivation  under  which  the  land  had  become 
exhausted  in  re^ud  to  this  crop,  had  admitted  of  a  large  accumulation  of  surplus  ash- 
constituents,  which  would  have  remained  useless  in  the  land  without  a  corresponding 
supply  of  air-food  during  the  period  of  growth.  The  exhaustion  consisted  in  the 
relative  deficiency  of  air-fbod  capable  of  beinff  supplied  from  within  the  soil ;  and, 
therefore,  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce  could  only  be  effected  by  an  artificial  supply 
of  air-lbod,  additional  to  that  furnished  by  the  manure  of  the  farm. 

The  practice  of  agriculture  in  many  localities  does  not  require  that  the  amount  of 
produce  obtained  should  be  reiy  large :  the  only  thing  necessary,  in  many  instances,  is 
to  maintain  the  degree  of  fertility,  and  the  natural  amount  of  produce  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  be  remunerative,  as  in  those  countries  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  the 
supply  of  com.  In  such  cases,  the  manure  produced  by  the  internal  economy  of  the 
farm  may  suffice  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  air-food  from  within  the  soil. 

In  countries,  however,  where  the  population  is  dense,  and  land  is  of  hich  value,  agri- 
culture assumes  a  very  different  character.  Its  object  then  is  not  mere^  to  maintoin 
a  certain  degree  of  fertility,  but  to  produce,  year  by  year,  in  the  most  profitable 
manner,  and  on  a  given  area  of  land,  tne  largest  possible  quantity  of  the  materials  of 
food  for  man  and  animals ;  to  increase,  by  artificial  means,  the  amount  of  produce  upon 
an  area  incapable  of  yielding  as  much  under  natural  conditions.  (See  Liebig — 1843 — 
Chemigtry  in  its  Applications  to  Agrictdturs  and  Physiology^  3rd  edit.  p.  112 ; 
Lawes  and  Gilbert— 1847— tTbtcnto/  of  the  Royal  AyrunUtural  Society  of  England, 
viii  227,  xii,  xvi.  &c) 

Hence  arose  the  idea  of  employing  artificial  manures — of  augmenting  artificially  the 
chemical  conditions  of  fertility.  For  the  practice  of  agriculture  under  these  circum- 
stances, so  utt^y  distinct  from  those  of  agriculture  conducted  only  with  a  view  to  the 
produce  of  natural  vegetation,  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  chemist  for  the  guidance 
of  the  fiirmer  is,  what  substances  to  supply  as  plant-food  from  extraneous  sources,  in 
order  to  obtain,  year  by  year,  a  remunerative  produce. 

The  question  is  mamly  one  as  to  manure !  its  solution,  however,  involves  the  con- 
sideration of  conditions  and  reqirements  other  than  those  obtained  in  natural  vegetation, 
not  differing  in  kind,  but  quantitatively  different.    Still,  the  knowledge  of  the  general 

ghenomena  of  plant-nutrition  must  be  the  guide  in  the  endeavour  to  solve  this  problem, 
ince  it  is  established  that  the  various  materials  of  plant-food  must  bear  a  certain 
proportion  to  each  other  in  order  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  effeetire,  and  since  the 
amount  of  produce  is  known  to  be  limited  by  the  quantity  of  that  food-material  which 
is  present  in  least  available  amount,  relatively  to  the  requirements  of  any  particular  crop, 
the  desideratum,  in  regard  to  the  artifi<*ial  means  of  increasing  the  amount  of  produce, 
is  to  ascertain  what  food-material  becomes  deficient,  relatively  to  others,  under  the 
circumstances  attending  the  growth  of  that  crop.  The  deficiency  may  lie  in  the  source  of 
carbon  or  of  nitrogen,  in  the  supplv  of  water  or  of  available  ash-constituents,  or  of  some 
one  of  them ;  but  whichever  it  be,  the  amount  of  produce  will  be  limited  by  the  deficiency* 
The  determination  of  that  point  will  indicate,  therefore,  what  food-material  it  is  most 
necessary  to  supply  artificially,  in  order  to  render  effective  in  the  highest  degree  those 
food-materials  which  are  available  in  greatest  abundance,  relatively  to  the  requirements 
of  the  crop  in  question.  The  food-materials  least  available  abundantly  in  the  same 
relation  would  be,  in  that  particular  case,  the  manure  to  be  supplied  artificially  in 
order  to  obtain  an  increased  produce.    This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  "high 
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Iiiniiiiig/'  which  leaUy  oonsute  in  aogmentiiiff  the  aercage-prodnoe— obtaining  year  bj 
year,  cropB  laiger  than  could  be  obtained  under  natnral  conditions — by  rendering  more 
efTectlTe  the  existing  natural  conditions  of  fertility. 

This  object  may  be  attained  in  part  by  the  right  selection  of  artificial  manure,  so  aa 
to  accnmulate  on  the  farm  the  materials  of  plant-food  which  are  natoially  moat 
deficient,  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  crops  grown  in  a  series  of  years;  and  by 
adapting  the  method  of  cultivation  so  as  to  store  up,  during  part  of  the  rotation,  the 
materiahi  of  plant-food  which  are  relatixely  most  deficient  as  regards  a  particular  cn>p^ 
grown  at  intervals,  and  to  make  that  accumulation  serviceable  for  increaaing  the 
amount  of  produce  of  that  crop. 

It  is  not  by  substituting  for  the  manure  produced  bjr  the  internal  economy  of  the 
farm,  some  one  or  other  of  its  constituents,  that  this  o^ect  is  to  be  attained ;  but  by 
supplementing  it  with  what  is  most  wanting,  either  naturally,  or  as  the  consequence 
of  tnat  branch  of  industi^  which  is  the  business  of  the  farmer — the  manufacture  of  food. 

Practically  there  is  a  Umit  to  the  increase  of  produce,  besides  that  natural  limitation 
which  is  due  to  climate  and  to  season ;  it  is  the  necessity  that  the  degree  of  fertility 
produced  and  maintained  should  be  remunerative.  This  purely  commercial  neeesaity 
introduces  into  the  subject  an  important  complication,  iuTolving  the  consideration  of  a 
number  of  circumstances  which  cannot  be  entered  upon  here,  but  which  will  readily 
surest  themselves  to  the  reader. 

In  order  to  obtain  such  an  amount  of  .produce  in  com  as  to  be  remunerative  in  this 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  during  the  period  of  growth  a  lazger  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
air-food  than  woidd  be  furnished  during  that  period  bv  the  atmosphere  alone,  or  pro- 
vided, in  addition  to  that,  by  the  internal  economy  of  the  farm,  when  no  other  crop  but 
meadow-grass  was  grown  besides  com. 

This  in|ght  be  effected  by  the  use  of  ammonia-salts  as  manure;  but  this  source  of 
ammonia  is  too  limited  to  be  alone  sufficient  in  agricultore.  Becourse  is  therefore 
had  to  the  accumulation  of  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  by  the  growth  of  plants 
which  possess  the  capability,  under  certain  conditions,  of  appropriating  nitrogen  from 
that  source,  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  either  wheats  barley,  or  oats,  and  whidi  can  bo 
employed  as  food  for  cattle  so  as  to  produce  meat — a  marketable  commodity  equivalent 
to  com — and,  at  the  same  time^  a  laiger  supply  of  manure  than  could  be  obtained 
if  the  land  remained  in  bare  fallow,  or  were  converted  at  intervals  into  meadow-land. 

The  manure  so  produced  by  the  internal  economy  of  the  fiirm  would  contain  the  greater 
part  of  the  nitrogen  collected  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  crop  intervening  between  the 
corn-crops,  and  used  in  feeding  cattle,  and  would  serve  dunng  the  growth  of  com  to 
fdmish  the  augmented  supply  of  nitrogenous  air-food  necessary  for  obtaining  a  laiga 
crop  of  com. 

The  plants  which  are  cultivated  mainly  with  this  object  may  be  represented  by  the 
turnip,  since  it  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  com-erops,  in  regard  to  the  conditions 
most  fovourable  to  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  its  capa- 
bilities and  requirements,  though  it  is  inferior  to  leguminous  plants  in  the  power  of 
assimilating  nitrogen  f^m  the  atmoephere. 

The  amount  of  produce  obtained  under  the  system  of  agriculture  genenlly  practised 
in  this  country  is  considerably  higher  with  regard  to  all  crops  than  it  is  in  many  other 
countries ;  and  though  there  is  a  £fferenoe  in  this  respect  as  to  particular  localities,  the 
accompanving  table  may  be  taken  to  represent  a  fair  average  statement  of  the  quan- 
tities of  the  several  constituents  of  the  different  crops  grown  altemately  in  what  is 
termed  a  **  four-course  rotation,"  when  a  crop  of  turnips^  beans,  or  clover  intervenes 
between  two  crops  of  com. 

The  growth  of  the  turnip  as  an  agricultural  crop,  so  as  to  obtain  a  laige  amount  of 
produce,  is  far  more  liable  to  be  influenced  by  differences  of  season  than  is  the  case 
with  wheat.  In  the  absence  of  rain,  at  a  particular  stage  of  growth,  the  greater 
number  of  the  plants  may  die,  and  the  acreage-produce  become  very  small;  but  if  the 
conditions  of  season  be  favourable,  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  may  be  as  high  as 
20  or  30  tons  per  acre. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  influence  exercised  by  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  as 
a  fallow-crop,  in  restoring  and  augmenting  the  fertility  of  land,  and  in  conducing  to  the 
increase  of  the  wheat-crop,  was  referable  to  its  comparatiyely  greater  capability  of 
appropriating,  by  means  of  its  large  leaf-surface,  the  atmospheric  supply  of  air-food, 
during  its  period  of  growth,  and  to  its  requiring  but  a  very  small  supply  of  food- 
materials  from  the  soU.    (See  Dary,  Op,  cit,  viii.  76,  77.) 

That  this  is  not  the  case,  is  evident  from  the  amount  of  ash-constituents  eontained 
in  the  turnip,  as  shown  in  the  table  just  referred  to ;  and  it  is  rendered  still  further 
apparent  by  the  following  results  of  experiments  by  Laws s  and  Gilbert  (p.  840)^ 
showing  the  amount  of  proKiuce  obtained  by  growing  turnips  for  three  years  oonsecntiTely 
on  the  same  plot  of  land  without  manure. 
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Companiion  of  the  Acreage  Produce  of  Different  Cfrope, 


■           •           •           ■ 

of  produce 

Com  Crops. 

Boot  Crops. 

Leguminous. 

Crop  . 
Amouut 

Wheat, 
ao  bush. 

Barley. 
40  bosh. 

Oats. 
44  bu«h. 

Tumipa 
10  toni. 

Swedes. 
13  tons. 

Mangel. 
16  tons. 

Beans. 
34  bush. 

Clover- 

haj. 

5.(100 

Its. 

Fresh 
crop 

Dry  crop' 

Aflh-con- 
stitnents 

Nitrogen' 

Phos- 
phoric  1 
add 

Potash  - 
lime    • 

Silica    - 

/Grain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

Total  produce 

> 

Grain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

Total  produce 

r  Grain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

Total  produce 

Grain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

Total  prodtfce 

Grain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

Total  produce 

Chain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

Total  produce 

Grain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

Total  produce 

^Ghrainor  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

Total  produce 

Grain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

Total  produce 

Ibi. 
1,800 
3,000 

Ibi. 
2,080 
2,500 

Ibi. 
1,672 
2,500 

Ibi. 
22,400 
8,960 

•  lbs. 
29,120 
2,912 

lbs. 
35,840 
5,376 

lbs. 
2,180 
2,400 

lbs. 
6,000 

4,800 

4,580 

4,172 

31,360 

32,032 

41,216 

4,580 

1,530 
2,520 

1,716 
2,176 

1.438 
2,076 

1,792 
1,165 

3,203 
379 

4,301 
537 

1,809 
1,968 

4,050 

3,891 

3,513 

2,957 

3,582 

4,838 

3.777 

4,150 

31 
151 

46 
125 

47 
137 

134 
146 

144 
42 

369 
91 

60 
132 

182 

171 

184 

289 

186 

450 

192 

373 

32 
19 

33 
17 

87 
19 

36 
41 

64 
15 

90 

•  • 

86 
27 

51 

50 

56 

77 

79 

90 

113 

124 

15 

8 

15 
5 

10 
6 

IS 

7 

14 
3 

18 
5 

20 
9 

23 

20 

16 

20 

17 

23 

29 

28 

9 
20 

11 
19 

8 
23 

60 
29 

43 
7 

100 
21 

24 
28 

75 

29 

30 

31 

89 

50 

121 

52 

1 
8 

1 
11 

2 
10 

16 
44 

16 
12 

13 

8 

4 
28 

9 

12 

12 

60 

28 

21 

32 

112 

3 
3 

4 
3 

3 
5 

3 

I 

4 
I 

9 
7 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

4 

5 

16 

11 

32 

1 
101 

13 
75 

22 
68 

1 

2 

2 
1 

9 
2 

1 
5 

102 

88 

90 

3 

3 

11 

6 

11 

The  immediate  object  of  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  being  the  production  of  food 
for  cattle,  it  is  not  required  to  reach  maturity,  as  is  the  case  with  wheat ;  and  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  the  utmost  possible  development  of  the  fleshy  root,  so  as  to  afford 
a  food-material  containing  both  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  substances  in  fitting 
proportion  for  that  purpose.  During  the  early  stage  of  growth,  the  young  leaves  of 
the  turnip  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  forward 
their  development  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  the  plants  become  sufflciently  strong  to 
resist  this  destructive  influence.  The  number  of  plants  per  acre  is  therefore  an  im- 
portant indication  of  the  efl&cacy  of  the  manures  used. 

The  land  selected  for  the  experiments  was  a  rather  heavy  loam,  not  of  the  best 
character  for  the  growth  of  turnips ;  and  three  crops — wheat,  clover,  and  wheat — had 
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1)eeii  grown  upon  it  since  it  was  manoied.  The  Yttietj  of  turnip  grown  wis  that 
known  as  Nor&Ik  white.  To  ascertain  the  capability  of  appropriating  the  atmoepheiie 
food,  and  the  reLition  which  the  tnmip  bore  to  the  soil  which  was  ezhanstedfor  iHieat, 
a  plot  was  left  each  year  nnmannred.  On  this  plot  the  amount  of  produce  was  Tory 
small  even  in  the  fint  year,  and  in  the  third  year  the  bnlbs  did  not  weigh  more  than 
two  ounces  each ;  so  that  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  tumipi  the  resources  of  the 
soil  are  soon  exhausted,  and  some  supply  of  manure  is  evidently  requisite  for  the 
growth  of  the  turnip  as  a  fallow-crop.  (See  Lawes  and  Gilbert— 1847 — Op.  eti, 
Tiii38.) 

Ilffeet  of  ifarious  Manures  on  Crrowth  of  Turmps, 


Plot. 


/-  2 


1843<< 


7 
8 

2-ii 


QuradtiM  of  Ml 


llM. 


1844 


M8 

3 

I 
22 

II 

1» 

r  2 


^1845 


} 


Unmanured       .       .       •       , 
12  Umt  farnijard  numura 
£6  lbs.  MnmoDla-sulpbate 
728  Ibi.  rape^cake 
fi04  lbs.  luperphotphate   . 
280  lb>.  tuperphoiphate,  420 

rap«v4;ake       .  . 

Mixed  phosphates,  551  Ibf. 

Unmanured 

12  tons  rarmjrard  manure 
Su|ierphospbate,  560  lb«.  . 
Superphosphate,  44811m..  rape.eake, ) 
448  lbs.,  ammonia,  15  Ibf.      .        | 
Mixed  photphates,  448  Ibt. 

Unmanured 

Top.     i  -•  ^'1^  '^*  rape.adLe 


Nai 

of  plana 


drescing 


B.  336  lbs.  amin..sulph. 
A  and  B  mixed 


22 


18 


12  tons  fannjard  manure 

!A.  1.120  lbs.  rape*cake 
B.  336|bs.  amm..sttlph« 


Top- 
dressing 


A  and  B  mixed 


Superphosphate.  1,232  lbs. 

«».-_    t  A.  1,120  lbs.  rape«cake 
4  A.S^.  I B.  836  lbs.  amm..sulph. 
"****°«jAandBmixed        . 


Mixed  phoiphatet 

A.  1,120  tbt.  rap<Mrake 

B.  886  lbs.  amm.-sulph. 
A  and  B  mixed 


Top-    J 
dressing  i 


17.940 
15,571 
14,996 
17,048 
1H,446 

16,096 

19,642 


ofbalb. 


13.736 
20,096 
21,205 

10.320 

18,624 

18,296 
24,944 
15,456 
24,160 

28.731 

23,104 


24,852 
23,M4 
23,424 

28.936 

24,448 

23,404 
24,448 
23,392 


0-52 
1-86 
1^ 
1-08 
1-47 

1*09 

1-35 

0-36 
I  19 
0  81 

1-29 

0-68 

0-11 
0-67 
007 
0-60 

1*61 

i*45 


AinwDiCaf 


Fmn 

bolb. 
lbs. 


1  17 
1-83 
106 
117 

ri6 

1-38 
118 
1-25 


9,382 
21.233 
15.509 
18.464 
27,280 

^,153 

26,600 

4356 
24,108 

17,332 
13,328 
12,712 

1.586 
16,816 

1,082 
12,800 

38,170 


Fi*A 


38,472 


28,432 
31.416 
24.736 
28,088 

28,388 
31,216 
28,778 
29,322 


at 
IZ 

if 

a"" 
o  e 

I* 

1,600 

10,832 

744 

10,752 

16,550 

28,892 


niynl 


A 

Inbnlb.: 


9.856 
13,440 
15.744 
14,416 

17.568 
12JS76 
13,600 
15,296 


8H» 
8-71 
8-29 

7-83 

7-92 
7-30 
8-86 

8-24 
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7-36 
7-38 

7-95 
8*36 
7-42 
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8-81 
2-17 
2-98 

1-56 
2*54 


1-58 
1-89 
2-89 
2  44 


3-M 


6-99 

7*21 

8-oe 

vr99 
7*21 
8*M 
8-08 


With  farmyard  manure,  which  may  be  considered  as  supplying  all  the  oonstitoents 
of  a  large  crop  of  turnips,  the  number  of  plants  in  each  year  represents  the  inflnenoa 
of  season  during  the  early  stage  of  the  growth ;  and  the  aTerage  weights  of  the  bulba 
represent  the  influence  of  season  during  the  stage  of  bulb-formation. 

Ammoniacal  salts  operated  in  most  instances  prejudicially  during  the  earlier  stage  of 
growth,  especially  when  placed  near  the  seed ;  when  used  with  farmyard  or  other 
carbonaceous  manure,  the  development  of  bulb  was  in  some  instances  considerable, 
and  the  development  of  leaf  was  much  increased ;  but  the  amount  of  dry  substance  in 
these  bulbs  was  generally  less  than  in  others,  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
substance  was  greater — just  the  opposite  of  what  happens  in  the  growth  of  wheat. 

With  a  considerable  supply  of  ammonia,  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants  was 
accompanied  by  a  less  rapid  advance  towards  maturity  in  the  bulb,  and  a  condition 
less  favourable  for  providing  a  supply  of  root-food  than  for  the  production  of  Seed  by 
further  growth.  In  this  respect  the  influence  of  artificial  supply  of  ammonia  upon 
the  amount  of  produce  of  the  turnip-root  and  of  wheat,  presents  a  striking  contrast ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  for  feeding  purposes,  and  as  a 
fallow-crop  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  manure,  it  is  capable  of  appropriating  nitrogen 
from  the  atmospheric  supply  during  its  period  of  growth,  or  from  within  Uie  soil,  to 
such  an  extent  as  not  to  require  any  considerable  supply  artificially  by  means  of  mannra. 

The  infiuence  of  soluble  phosphates  in  promoting  the  early  growth  of  the  plants  is 
well  indicated  in  each  year  by  the  number  of  plants,  both  when  xued  alone  and  with 
other  manures ;  but  it  is  only  during  that  sta^  of  the  growth  that  they  contribute  to 
increase  the  amoimt  of  produce  in  bulbs,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  small  average  weight 
of  the  bulbs  grown  with  phosphates  only  supplied  as  manure. 

In  the  plots  supplied  with  manure  capable  of  famishing  a  considerable  amount  of 
carbonaceous  air-food,  the  development  of  the  bulbs,  indicated  by  their  average  weight. 
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was  much  more  considerable  than  in  any  other  case,  except  where  soluble  phosphate 
was  used  in  the  first  year,  and  where  the  exceptional  result  was  probably  referable  to 
carbonaceous  substances  in  the  soiL  The  influence  of  a  supply  of  air-food  from  within 
the  soil,  upon  the  development  of  bulb,  is  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  second  and  third  yearns  results.  Though  with  soluble  phosphates 
alone  or  with  other  manure,  the  number  of  plants  was  always  considerably  greater  than 
in  their  absence,  the  ayerage  weight  of  bulbs  was  very  small ;  while  on  the  plots  where 
phosphates  were  used  together  with  a  carbonaceous  manure,  the  average  weight  of  the 
bulbs  indicates  a  much  larger  bulb-development.  That,  together  with  a  greater  number 
of  plants,  gave  consequently  the  largest  amount  of  produce. 

The  necessity  for  die  presence  of  carbonaceous  substances  capable  of  supplying  fbod- 
material  from  within  the  soil,  is  rendered  more  strikingly  evident  by  the  results  of  the 
second  year ;  for  although  the  season  was,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  though  the  number  of  plants  was  greater,  the  amount  of 
produce  was  generally  less,  in  consequence  of  the  slower  rate  of  growth  and  bulb-forma- 
tion. In  the  third  year,  also,  the  deficient  bulb-development  within  the  period  of 
growth,  on  those  plots  where  phosphates  alone  were  used,  as  compared  with  the  results 
obtained  where  carbonaceous  manures  were  also  supplied,  shows  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding that  source  of  plant-food  in  order  to  insure  rapid  growth,  and  to  obtain  a  large 
amount  of  produce. 

The  influence  exercised  upon  the  composition  of  the  bulb  by  the  ratio  existing 
between  the  supply  of  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  air-food  from  within  the  soil,  is 
well  indicated  by  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  nitjogen  in  the  dry  substance  of 
the  turnips  grown  with  fiirmyard  manure  and  rape-cake  alone,  and  with  addition  of 
ammonia,  and  in  those  grown  without  manure  and  with  top-dressings  containing 
different  proportions  of  carbon-  and  nitrogen-yielding  materials. 

Carbonaceous  manures,  however,  are  serviceable  only  in  the  later  stage  of  growth  by 
affording  a  supply  of  food-material  for  the  development  of  bulk ;  and  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  growtn  they  may  even  be  prejudicial  if  placed  near  the  see^l,  as  indicated  by 
the  smaller  number  of  plants  in  the  first  two  years  when  these  manures  were  drilled  with 
the  seed.  They  should,  therefore,  be  placed  so  as  to  be  only  within  reach  of  the  young 
plant  when  it  has  developed  its  accumulative  organs  under  the  influence  of  the 
phosphate,  which  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seed.  The  advantage 
of  doing  so  is  illustrated  by  the  greater  number  of  plants  in  the  third  year,  when  these 
manures  were  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  land. 

Comparing  these  results  with  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  turnip, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  influence  of  phosphates  on  the  growth  of  this  plant  cannot 
altogether  be  referred  to  the  mere  supply  of  material  serving  for  the  production  of 
plant-substance  by  becoming  a  constituent  of  it.  Though  the  amount  of  phosphoric - 
acid  in  the  turnip-crop  is  not  larger  than  that  in  the  wheat-crop,  a  direct  supply  of 
soluble  phosphate  appears,  from  very  general  experience,  to  be  much  more  influential 
in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  turnip  than  m  the  growth  of  wheat.  Hence  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  exercises  some  important  and  essential 
function  in  that  particular  mode  of  development  requisite  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
turnip  as  a  fallow-  and  feeding-crop,  other  than  that  which  is  represented  by  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  plants. 

In  these  experiments  the  supply  of  potash  as  a  constituent  of  manure  was  not 
found  to  exercise  any  favourable  influence,  either  upon  the  mode  of  development  of 
the  turnip-plant,  or  upon  the  amount  of  produce ;  nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  this 
land,  which  was  capable  of  growing  wheat  without  manure  for  several  consecutive 
years,  should  be  at  all  deficient  in  supply  of  potash  for  the  growth  of  a  turnip-crop, 
although  the  quantity  of  potash  required  by  it  is  so  much  larger  than  that  needed  for 
wheat. 

The  quantity  of  potash  removed  from  the  land  in  the  turnip-crop  does  not  cause 
exhaustion  of  the  ash-constituents  to  any  sensible  extent ;  f  )r,  excepting  a  small  portion 
exported  in  the  meat  produced  by  the  use  of  the  turnip  in  feeding  live-stock,  they  are 

Xin  returned  to  the  umd  in  the  manure ;  and  if  artificial  phosphate- manures  be  em- 
yed  in  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  the  abstraction  of  this  constituent  from  the  land 
by  the  export  of  com  will  be  to  a  great  extent  compensated,  if  not  covered. 

The  facts  already  described  will  serve  to  show  that  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  is 
a  part  of  the  economy  of  the  farm,  by  means  of  which  nitrogen  is  stored  up  as  part 
of  the  floating  capital  of  the  land,  and,  after  having  served  intermediate  purposes, 
is  made  to  contribute  to  the  important  result  of  increasing  the  amount  of  produce 
in  com.  It  is  by  this  means  that  concentration  of  the  atmospheric  suppler  of  nitro- 
genous plant-food  is  effected,  so  as  to  furnish  the  oom-crope,  during  Uieir  period  of 
g^wth,  with  twice  as  much  as  they  could  otherwise  obtain  directly  from  that  source 
by  their  own  unaided  capability  of  appropriation. 
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Though  the  tnnup  has  here  been  zefisned  to  asm  plant  pesenting^  in  the  draon- 
rtances  of  its  coltiTation,  a  strong  contrast  to  eom-cropB,  it  is  chiefly  by  the  growth  of 
legnminoos  eiops — sneh  as  dore^beuis,  and  tares — ^that  nitrogen  is  directly  appropriated 
from  the  atmosphere.  In  the  cultiTation  of  the  tomip  as  a  &]low-«rop  an  tttifidal 
snpply  of  nititwen  orer  and  abore  that  provided  by  the  farm  manure  is  not  generally 
requisite ;  but  it  draws  largely  njpon  the  supines  of  nitrogen  firom  within  the  soQ ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  tends  to  render  an  artificial  enpnly  of  nitiogenoos  manure  more 
necessary  for  the  succeeding  com-eiop  (Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Op.  dL  xviiL  454; 
Jowm,  Chem.  8oe,  [2]  L  100).  Leguminous  crops,  on  the  contraiy,  appear  to  render 
land  richer  in  nitrogenous  supply,  and  thus  to  augment  its  capabili^  of  yielding  laige 
crops  of  com.  The  influence  of  dorer  in  this  respect  has  long  l>een  known.  (See 
Xirwan,  Op,  dt.,  p.  166.) 

In  the  cuuiTation  of  land  under  such  circumstances^  su{^)Osing  the  amount  of  po- 
dnce  sold  during  4  years  to  be  30  bushels  wheat,  35  bushels  barley,  and  the  live-weight 
produced  from  10  tons  turnips  and  5,000  lbs.  clorer-hay,  or  1,500  lbs.  beans,  without 
imported  food,  the  quantity  of  aah-oonstituents  removed  from  the  land  would  be,  at  the 
utmost^  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Quaniities  of  Mh^eatutUuetUsper  Acre  abstraeted  from  Land,  in  Produce  Mid  off  the 

Farm  during  Four  Years. 


lit  Year. 

2nd  Yew. 

3rd  Year. 

4Ui  Yeu-. . 

Ave 
Qautitr 

InFoar 
Yean. 

per  AcKV. 

per 

Lire- 
Weifht 

from 
Tamipt. 

Barley. 

liTe-weJ 
dorer-haj 

Ightikom 
orBeuw. 

Wbest. 

Amoont  of  produce. 

lOtODl. 

MlMuiieli. 

ft,O0OllM. 

l^SOOlbe. 

10  butbelf . 

Fresh  produce  . 

22,400 

1,820 

5,000 

1,500 

1,800 

Dry  produce     . 
Nitrogen  . 
Total  ash 

2,464 
2.46 

1,529 
80 
40-5 

4,200 
8-13 

1,260 
i-58 

1,530 
32 
31 

76 

19 

Phosphoric  acid 
Potash     . 
Silica 

0-98 

•  • 

•  • 

13-4 
9^75 
11-4 

106 
016 

•     • 

0-68 
0-09 

•     • 

15 
9 

0-6 

80 
19 
12 

7-5 
4-8 
8 

It  now  onlv  remains  to  consider  the  means  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  carbon- 
aceous material  requisite  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  production  of  the  fall  amount  of 
produce  in  turnips.  In  the  feeding  of  animals  there  is  a  loss  of  carbon,  doe  to  re^i- 
ration,  amounting  to  nearly  one-half  of  that  contained  in  the  food.  It  is  therefore 
necessaiy  to  increase  as  far  as  possible  the  quantity  of  manure  produced  by  the  intenial 
economy  of  the  farm,  by  the  use  of  imported  food-materials  in  feeding  cattle.  This  is  at 
once  a  profitable  mode  of  converting  those  materials  into  a  more  valuable  commodity, 
and  of  obtaining  a  laiger  quantity  of  manure  for  the  cultivation  of  crops ;  thus  main- 
taining, or  even  increasing,  the  fertility  of  the  land,  by  bringing  upon  the  fann  ash- 
constituents — which  compensate  for  the  export  of  com — and  materials  containing  nitro- 
gen and  carbon  in  a  form  capable  of  becoming  available  in  the  cultivation  of  crops  as 
supplies  of  air-food,  aiudliaiy  to  those  furnished  by  the  atmosphere  and  by  the  mrm- 
yard  manure  resulting  from  the  crops  grown. 

On  a  farm  cultivated  under  such  a  system,  the  exhaustion  of  the  land  is  altogether 
precluded;  and  although  the  existing  system  of  disposing  of  town-refuse  involves  a 
total  loss  of  the  phosphates  and  potash  contained  in  the  exported  produce,  it  is  probable 
that,  as  regards  the  extent  of  land  at  present  under  cultivation,  there  may  be  sufficient 
available  sources  of  those  substances  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  to  counterbalance  such  a 
loss  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Still,  the  disposition  of  town-refuse  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  available  in  fertilising  land,  and  to  be  useful  rather  than  a  source  of  injury  and 
annoyance,  is  a  requirement  which  is  every  day  more  urgently  demanding  attention. 

Having  thus  considered  the  nature  of  the  differences  obtaining,  on  the  one  hand, 
between  spontaneous  vegetation  altogether  unaided  by  art,  and  natural  vegetation 
assisted  by  tillage — on  the  other,  between  agriculturo  conducted  only  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  natural  amount  of  produce,  and  agriculture  involving  an  increased  produce 
by  artificial  means,  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider  what  applications  have  been  made 
of  the  general  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  or  of  the  views  which  have 
been  entertained  with  regard  to  it. 
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Liebig,  in  applying  to  agricoltnre  the  theory  of  plant-nutrition  which  he  oon- 
0taracted&om  the  materialB  fiumishedby  Saussnre,  Davy,  Sprengel,  and  Boue- 
singaulti  adopted  the  fundamental  proposition,  that  plant-food  consists  solely  of 
carbonic  acid,  water,  anunonia,  and  the  ash-constituents.  In  endeayouring  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  efficacy  of  manure ;  the  mode  in  which  it  acts ;  the  circumstances 
upon  which  different  methods  of  culture  depend ;  and  to  establish  rules  for  a  rational 
system  of  agriculture,— he  addressed  himself  first  to  the  questions,  "What  does  the 
soil  contain?  What  do  the  materials  called  manure  contain?"  as  questions  whose 
determination  constituted  the  starting-point  of  rational  agriculture  {Chemistry ^  &c.,  1st 
edit  p.  139).  In  this  enquiry  his  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the  ash-constituents 
of  plants,  and  to  the  comparison  of  these  with  the  constituents  of  soils  and  of  manure. 
Observing  that  all  cultivated  plants  contained  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  other  ash- 
constituents  ;  that  the  presence  of  these  substances  was  constant  in  particular  plants^ 
and  parts  of  plants ;  that  every  productive  soil  contained  the  same  substances ;  that 
the  repeated  successive  growth  of  a  particular  crop  on  the  same  land  rendered  it  less 
capabk  of  producing  tliat  crop  until  an  interval  of  some  years  had  been  allowed  to 
elapse  without  growing  it, — he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  capability  of  land  to 
produce  crops,  was  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  the  ash-constituents  of  plants ;  that  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  was  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  ash-con- 
stituents in  the  soil,  and  limited  by  the  available  amount  of  them :  consequently,  that 
the  amount  of  produce  was  proportionate  to  the  ayailable  amount  of  ash-constituents 
*  in  the  soil  ( Op,  cit,  3rd  edit  pp.  113-123).  Erom  the  same  data  he  concluded  that 
the  decrease  of  produce  observed  when  a  particular  crop  is  raised  year  after  year  on 
the  same  land,  was  due  to  the  abstraction  of  ash-constituents  from  tae  soil  {Op,  cit. 
pp.  118,  164.) 

Observing,  farther,  that  animal  excreta  and  the  plant-remains  in  ^Eucmyard  manure 
contained  the  same  ash-constituents  as  the  plants  which  had  been  consumed  as  food ; 
that  this  manure  exercised  a  fertilising  influence  upon  land  naturally  unproductive,  or 
ejdiausted  by  the  cultivation  of  crops, — he  concluded  that  the  efficacy  of  this  manure, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  the  ashes  of  the  food  burnt  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  was 
due  to  the  ash-constituents  it  contained ;  that  its  peculiar  action  consisted  in  and  was 
limited  to  the  supply  or  restoration  of  the  ash-constituents,  which  the  land  was  either 
destitute  of  or  had  been  deprived  of  by  previous  crops.  {Op,  cit,  pp.  176-187 ;  Address 
to  the  Agriculturists  of  Great  Britain^  pp.  7-12.) 

Erom  the  well-known  facts  that  the  produce  of  land  could  be  increased  by  manure^ 
and  that  in  many  cases  the  crop  is  dii«ctly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  manure 
used,  he  concluded  that  this  effect  was  referable  to  the  amount  of  ash-constituents 
supplied  to  the  land ;  that  if  the  supply  of  those  constituents  were  greater  than  the 
quantity  taken  away  in  the  previous  crop,  the  amount  of  produce  wovdd  be  increased ; 
that  if  the  supply  of  them  were  less  than  that,  the  produce  would  be  reduced ;  and 
that  if  it  were  just  equal  to  the  quantity  removed,  the  produce  would  remain  constant. 
{Address,  pp.  7-12.) 

Adopting  these  conclusions  as  axioms  to  be  observed  in  practical  agriculture.  Lie  big 
also  taught  that  the  production  of  the  organic  constituents  of  plants  from  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia  was  determined  by  the  presence  of  the  ash-constituents  pro- 
per to  the  plants  cultivated  {Cheudstry,  &c.,  pp.  196,  204) ;  that  its  extent  was  limited 
py  the  available  amount  of  them  in  the  sou  {Op.  cit.  p.  203);  that  the  efficacy  of 
humus  in  augmenting  the  amount  of  produce,  by  Airnishing  a  supply  of  carbonic  acid 
additional  to  that  alforded  by  the  atmosphere,  was  subject  to  the  same  Kmitation 
iOp,  cit,  p.  197) ;  that  the  amount  of  produce  was  so  entirely  independent  of  the  arti- 
ficial supply  of  ammonia,  that  if  only  the  ashes  of  solidjand  hquid  excreta  were  supplied 
as  manure,  the  crops  cultivated  woiild  derive  their  carbon  and  nitrogen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere {Op.  cit,  pp.  181,  203-204) ;  that  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere,  exceeding  the 
requirements  of  wild  plants,  was  folly  sufficient  for  all  the  objects  of  agriculture,  even 
for  lAat  most  important  one,  the  production  of  nitrogenous  constituents  of  plants  to 
serve  as  food  for  man  and  animals.    {Op.  cit.  pp.  54,  211.) 

The  production  of  these  substances  was  represented  by  Liebig  as  depending  upon 
the  presence,  in  the  soil,  of  phosphates,  which  enabled  plants  to  derive  the  requisite 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere — a  source  where  the  abstraction  of  that  element  was 
spontaneously  compensated  by  the  ammonia  resulting  from  the  decay  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  perhaps  from  other  sources  {Op.  cit.  pp.  147,  212).  He  also  insisted  that  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  for  agriculture,  to  know  with  certainty  that  the  arti- 
ficial supply  of  ammonia  was  unnecessary  and  superfluous  for  the  growth  of  most 
eultivatMl  plants,  and  that  the  value  of  manure  could  not  be  estimated,  according  to 
the  rule  recognised  in  France  and  Germany,  by  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  substances 
it  contained.    {Op.  cit.  p.  213.) 

To  give  still  greater  prominence  to  his  opinion  as  to  the  superfluity  of  nitrogenous 
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mannre,  Liebig  instanced  the  large  qoantity  of  nitrogenooB  snbstances  prodnoed—as 
haj,  milk,  and  flesh — on  grass-land  without  any  supply  of  nitrogenous  manure,  and 
contrasted  that  fact  with  the  smaller  produce  of  nitrogenous  constituents  produced, 
within  the  same  period  ^as  com  and  roots — on  land  to  which  nitrogen  had  been  sup- 
plied as  manure  in  greater  quantity  than  was  contained  in  the  produce.  He  also 
referred  to  the  export  from  Egypt  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  burning  animal  excreta ;  to 
the  prorerbial  fertility  of  that  country,  where  only  the  ashes  of  excreta,  and  the  Nile 
mud,  containing  little  nitrogen,  had  been  used  as  manure  for  ages ;  to  the  export  of 
cheose  from  Holland  and  Switzerland, — as  rendering  it.  perfectly  certain  that  the  pro- 
dution  of  nitrogenous  constituents  of  plants  was  not  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  supplied  to  the  land  in  the  manure :  that  the  export  of  nitrogenous  produce 
was  not  exhaustive ;  because  it  was  not  the  soil,  but  the  atmosphere,  which  yielded 
nitrogen  to  plants :  that  it  was  impossible  to  augment  the  produce  of  land  by  the 
supply  of  highly  nitrogenous  manure,  or  of  ammonia-salts  alone;  but  that.^  on  the 
contrary,  the  capability  of  land  to  produce  crops  increased  or  diminished  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  ash-constituents  supplied  to  it  in  the  manure.    {Op.  cit.  pp.  210,  211.) 

The  logical  consequence  of  the  opinions  thus  formed,  was  to  regard  the  ash-oon- 
stituents  as  the  essentially,  if  not  the  only,  effective  portion  of  manure  {op,  cit,  p.  202). 
It  was  insisted  upon  as  a  point  of  especial  importance  for  the  practical  farmer  not  to 
deceive  himself  concerning  the  cause  of  the  efficacy  of  manures  {Op.  cit.  p.  187).  In 
this  respect  the  ash-constituents  were  compared  by  Liebig  to  the  quinine  of  cinchona- 
bark,  the  iodine  of  burnt  sponge,  or  the  active  principles  of  opium  {Op,  cit.  p.  187). 
Consequently,  the  ash-constituents  of  manure  were  the  materials  which,  according  to 
his  view,  It  was  essential  for  the  farmer  to  supply  to  land  artificially,  in  order  to  increase 
the  amount  of  produce.     {Op.  cit.  p.  203,  211.) 

The  fundamental  principle  of  rational  culture,  according  to  that  view,  was  the  perfect 
restoration  of  the  ash-constitaents  removed  fh>m  the  land;  and  whether  that  restitution 
were  made  by  applying  excreta,  or  ashes,  or  bones,  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
indifference  {Op.  cit.  p.  187).  The  particular  kind  of  ash-constituents  to  be  used  as 
manure,  was  to  depend  upon  the  kind  of  produce  required ;  alkalis  for  the  production 
of  substances  analagous  to  starch  ;  phosphates  for  the  production  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances {Op.  cit.  pp.  193,  142,  144,  148).  By  the  exact  determination  of  the  amount 
of  ash  in  cultivated  plants,  and  by  the  analysis  of  the  ashes,  the  quantities  of  these 
substances  removed  from  land  by  crops  was  to  be  ascertained.  Thus  the  farmer  was 
to  be  enabled  to  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account,  for  each  of  his  fields,  of  the  several 
ash-constituents  removed  from  the  land,  year  b^  year ;  and  to  determine,  according  to 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  crops  raised  upon  it-,  what  substances  and  what  quantities 
of  them  were  to  be  returned  to  the  land,  in  order  to  restore  its  original  condition  of 
fertility,  or  to  be  able  to  express  exactly  how  many  pounds  of  one  or  other  constituent 
was  to  be  supplied  to  the  land  in  order  to  augment  the  amount  of  produce.  {Op.  cit, 
pp.  213,  214.) 

Extending  this  view  of  the  chemistry  of  plant-nutrition  to  the  explanation  of  the  various 
operations  of  the  fiirm,  the  practices  of  rotation,  fallow,  &c.,  Liebig,  still  concentrating 
his  attention  upon  that  particular  aspect  of  the  chemistry  of  agriculture  in  which  the  ash- 
constituents  of  plants,  soils,  and  manure  are  concerned,  ascribed  the  infiuence  of  fallow  in 
rendering  land  again  capable  of  supporting  the  growth  of  com,  solely  to  the  liberation  of 
the  ash-constituents  requisite  for  that  crop,  by  the  decomposition  of  alkaline  silicates  in  the 
land  during  the  interval  of  fallow  {Op.  cit.  pp.  118,  130-133).  The  similar  influence 
of  burnt  lime  and  burnt  day  on  some  soils,  was  ascribed  to  ^e  same  cause  (p.  136). 
He  represented  the  advanta^  of  rotation  of  crops  as  being,  to  some  extent,  due  to 
the  production  of  humus  in  the  soil,  but  chiefly  to  the  unequal  requirements  of 
the  different  alternating  crops  for  particular  ash-constituents,  and  to  the  consequent 
accumulation,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  rotation,  of  those  ash-constituents 
present  in  least  avaUable  amount  in  the  soil,  and  requisite  for  the  growth  of  one  crop 
m  larger  amount  than  for  the  growth  of  the  intervening  crops.  (0^.  cit  pp.  150-161, 
169,  172;  Berzelius— 1844-VaAr«6mcA/,  xxiv.  333.) 

This  theory  of  the  chemistry  of  agriculture  was  applied  by  Liebig  in  the  production 
of  artificial  manure ;  and  a  patent  was  obtained  by  Musprn  tt  for  the  method  of  manu- 
facture, as  a  communication  from  Liebig  {Improwmenta  in  the  Manufacture  of  Manure^ 
1845,  Specification  No.  10,616).  These  artificial  manures  were  intended  to  supply  to 
the  land  exactly  what  was  wanting  for  the  growth  of  any  particular  crop,  and  thus  to 
effect  an  economy  which  would  be  impossible  while  manure  was  ^applied  indiscrimi- 
nately— the  useful  and  the  unnecessary  constituents  together.  But  the  chief  advantages 
which  these  artificial  manures  were  to  secure,  were  to  render  the  rotation  of  crops  and 
fallowing  unnecessary  and  superfiuous,  and  to  admit  of  one  and  the  same  kind  of 
crop  being  grown,  year  after  year,  upon  the  same  field— of  a  perennial  wheat-crop 
witnout  the  necessity  either  of  fallow  or  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  wnich  was  regarded  by 
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Liebig  as  a  restriction  ezdading  all  that  science  mii^t  be  able  to  teacb  {Prineipla^ 
p.  47).  These  manures,  which  were  intended  to  CTbct  such  an  entire  revolution  in 
agricultural  practice,  consisted  chiefly  of  compounds  of  potassium-carbonate,  with  cal- 
cium-carbonate or  phosphate,  potassium-silicate,  gypsum,  bone-earth,  and  salt^  and 
about  4  per  cent,  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  equiyalent  to  rather  less  than  0*25 
per  cent,  ammonia  in  the  manures.  The  following  table  contains  analyses  of  these 
manures,  as  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ffeiffer,  Schwarzenberg^  &  Co.  in  Cassel  (Pabst 
— lSid-^Landmrth8ch{{flliche  Erfdhrungm  von  Hohenheimy  p.  18).  For  the  sake  of 
comparison,  the  calculated  composition  of  the  manures,  aocording  to  the  directions  sf 
the  specification,  is  added : — 

CampouHon  o/Lisbi^s  Artifioial  Manures. 


> 

For 

Cereals. 
Calculated. 

For  Legumlnout 
Crop«. 

For  RooC-Cropi. 

For  Tub«r- 
CrofM. 

CalcuUfKl. 

CalcoUted. 

s 

r Ammonia 

•          • 

0-28 

•     • 

0-24 

•     • 

0-40 

Potash     . 

9-80 

40-32 

11-38 

26-28 

14-60 

19-10 

15-31 

Soda 

1000 

4-72 

13-70 

13-20 

402 

15-73 

3-33 

s 

Lime 

21-20 

916 

25-23 

16-20 

32-20 

2005 

26.15 

1 

Magnesia 

8-75 

0*64 

1-67 

0-64 

1-55 

1-06 

2-92 

t 

Ferric  oxide    . 

505 

•     • 

1-48 

•         • 

1-36 

•     • 

6-35 

Phosphoric  acid 

5-50 

6-00 

1-50 

9-76 

2-37 

14-20 

0-22 

Sulphuric  acid . 

1008 

8-72 

9-17 

3-72 

670 

306 

9-67 

2 

Chlorine  . 

104 

•     • 

116 

2-40 

168 

•         • 

114 

s 

Carbonic  acid  . 

982 

7-56 

14-33 

16-48 

2520 

21-60 

19-47 

^    Insoluble  in  HCl 

24-30 

•        • 

18-39 

•     • 

9-08 

•        « 

18-40 

Silica 

•         • 

2600 

•     • 

8-32 

Water      . 

•        • 

3-00 

•        « 

2-96 

•    • 

4-50 

10004 

100-00 

9801 

100-00 

98-76 

100-00 

9912 

The  proper  composition  of  manures  for  other  plants,  was  to  be  ascertained  by  burning 
the  plants,  and  analysing  the  ashes,  and  then  combining  the  manure  according  to  the 
analysis  ("  Specif,'*  p.  4,  line  27).  In  the  Address  to  Agriculturists^  explaining  the 
principles  of  artificial  manuring,  Liebig  stated  his  view  that  "the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  by  subsequent  crops — its  decrease  in  fertilibr — ^is  produced  by  the  gradual  remoyal 
of  the  minenu  elements,  in  a  soluble  state,  which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
our  cultivated  plants.  By  a  supply  of  manure  they  are  again  restored  to  the  state 
suited  to  scorve  as  nourishment  to  a  new  vegetation.  If  uie  supply  of  the  removed 
elements  of  the  soil,  by  means  of  manure,  be  sufficient,  if  the  quantity  taken  away  be 
restored,  the  original  fertility  reappears ;  if  the  supply  be  greater,  the  produce  increases ; 
a  defective  supply  sives  a  smaller  produce"  (p.  12) ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of 
produce  was  direct^  proportionate  to  the  available  quantity  of  ash-constituents,  or 
mineral  substances  which,  "as  such,  are  indestructible  by  fire,  and  consequently  remain 
as  ashes  after  the  incineration  of  the  plants,  or  of  their  parts."     (p.  8.) 

Consequently,  the  agriculturist  was  to  confine  himseli  to  supplying  these  substances 
to  his  land,  and  giving  it  the  proper  physical  condition,  so  as  to  render  possible,  and  to 
increase,  the  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 

This  theory  of  a^cnlture,  or  of  manures — ^known  as  the  minend  theory — ^wai 
received  with  enthusiasm  in  England  and  America,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held  is  well  represented  by  the  following  comments,  published  shortly  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  manures : — "  Since  the  oi^^anic  food-materials  are  universally  supplied 
to  plants  in  constant  amount,  the  great  difference  of  vegetation  cannot  be  sought  in 
them,  and,  consequently,  must  be  due  to  the  inorganic  constituents ;  so  that,  in  putting 
form-manure  upon  land,  it  would  be  essentially  ^uite  the  same  if  it  were  first  bum^ 
and  only  the  ashes  strewed  upon  the  land,  since  its  efficacy  can  only  be  due  to  its  ash- 
oonstitnents.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  principle,  applied  to  agriculture,  suddenly 
sheds  a  new  light  upon  all  phenomena  whose  explanation  has  hitherto  been  sought  for 
in  vain.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  why  irrigated  meadow-land  can  yield  annually 
great  quantities  of  hay  without  manure  when  the  necessary  quantities  of  salts  are 
convened  to  it  in  the  water.  It  becomes  clear  how  the  Peruvian  is  able  to  obtain 
luxuriant  crops  of  maize  upon  the  most  arid  sand-drifts,  if  only  a  tiny  riU  from  the 
snow-peaks  of  the  Andes  conveys  to  them  the  requisite  soluble  earths.  Hundreds  of 
similtt  phenomena  are  elucidated  by  this  ingenious  idea  of  Liebig' s;  but^undreds 
of  new  ideas  are  also  suggested  frnitfrd  in  development  and  improvement  fat  that 
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rimplifiefttion  and  neewnty  of  agriculture  w^eb.  mXL  be  the  inheritance  of  posterity ;  and 
we  begin  to  find  it  natural  that  in  En^land-^where,  according  to  the  standaid  hitherto 
known,  agriculture  stands  so  high— Lie  big  should  be  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  a 
rational  system,  in  opposition  to  the  previous  purely  empirical  one ;  and  that  he  should 
be  overwhelmed  with  laudatory  demonstrations  and  marks  of  honour,  in  such  a  way 
as  scarcely  any  one,  and  certainly  no  foreigner,  has  ever  experienced  theze." — 
Schleiden,  The  Plant,  pp.  173-174. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Boy^  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  an  elaborate  in- 
Testigation  of  plant-ashes  was  undertaken  by  Way  and  Ogston,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  data  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  manures  aoooiiEhig  to  Lieb  ig^s  mineral 
theory  of  agriculture  (Joum.  Roy,  Agric,  80c.), 

But  experience  did  not  realise  the  expectations  which  had  been  entertained  as  to  the 
resulta  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  manure  prepared  according  to  the  principlea  of 
the  "  mineral  theory.''  Among  other  places,  the  wheat-manure  was  tried  at  Rothamated, 
and  the  following  results  were  obtained.   (See  Lawes  and  Gilb  ert^  op.  cit.  viiL  zxy.) 
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1843-44 
TJnmanured    ...  .        . 

Farmyard  manure^  14  tons 
Ashes  of  ditto  „ 

Superphosphate,  560  lbs.;  potash-silicate^ 

220  lbs. 

Mixed  phosphates,  amuL-sulph.,  65  lbs. 

»i  n  ft  »>        ollbs. 

1844-45 

TJnmanured 

Farm-yard  manure,  14  tons 
Superphosphate,  112  lbs.;  ammonia- sulph., 

112  lbs. ;  rape-cake,  560  lbs. . 
AmuL-sulph.  and  chloride^  336  lbs.  • 
1845-46 
Unmanured     ..... 
Farmyard  manure,  14  tons 
5  Liebig^s  manure,  448  lbs. . 

„  amm.-8alts,  2241b0. 
„  rape-cake,    448  „ 
„  amm.-salts,  224  „ 
&  rape-cake,  448  „ 

!  Ammonia-sulphate,  224  lbs. 
Unmanured 


DretMd 

corn 
per  acre, 


99 
»f 


ft 
If 


bushels. 
15 

16i 

19 

24* 

28 
82 

28} 
32 


Weight 

per 
biuhe). 


58-5 
59-3 
580 

62-0 
62-8 
61-8 

56-5 
56-8 

57-8 
56-3 

63-8 
630 
63-7 
63-5 
630 

63-4 
63-6 
63-8 


Total 
com. 


lbs. 
923 
1,276 
888 

1,008 
1,240 
1,580 

1,441 
1,967 

1,871 
1,980 

1,207 
1,826 
1,400 
1,967 
1,534 

2,163 
1,850 
1,216 


Straw, 


lbs. 
1,120 
1,476 
1,104 

1,112 
1,422 

1,772 

2,712 
3,915 

3,644 
4,266 

1,513 
2,454 
1,676 
2,571 
1,968 

3,007 
2,244 
1,455 


Total 
prodoee. 


tbe. 
2,043 
2,752 
1,992 

2,120 
2,662 
3,352 

4,153 
5,882 

5,515 
6,246 

2,720 
4,280 
3,076 
4,538 
3,502 

5,170 
4,094 
2,671 


Comparing  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  by  the  use  of  farmyard  manure,  with 
that  obtained  where  only  the  ash  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  manure  was  vmed, 
it  is  evident  that  the  use  of  this  manure  ^ecta  something  more  than  the  mere  restorar 
tion  of  ash-constituenta  to  the  land :  and  this  result  fdone  is  sufikient  to  show  the 
error  of  the  "  mineral  theory  of  agriculture.*' 

It  has  ah»ady  been  shown  that  the  land,  though  exhausted  in  regard  to  the  growth 
of  wheat  under  the  ordinary  system  of  cultivation,  was  still  rich  in  availaUe  aah- 
oonstituents  (see  ante,  p.  837):  consequently,  the  application  of  these  only  as  manure^ 
was  not  attended  with  any  increase  of  produce  over  that  obtained  without  any  mannrv^ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  natural  supply  d 
air-food  by  the  atmosphere  and  soil  was  available  for  the  growth  of  wheat.  "Bat, 
wherever  ammonia  was  supplied  as  manure,  the  produce  was  always  much  increased, 
even  in  those  exceptional  instances  where  it  was  used  alone.  These  results,  then,  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  Liebig's  mineral  theory  of  agriculture. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  capability  of  production  does  not  increase  or  diminish  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  ash-constituenta  supplied  to  land  in  manure,  but  the  amount 
of  produce  is  proportionate  to  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  manure ;  the  capability  of 
production  may  be  increased  by  manure  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  even  by  ammonia-nlto 
alone.  (See  Chatterley— 1843 — PMl.  Mag,  xxii.  470 :  Beport  of  some  experimenta 
with  saline  manures,  oontaininff  nitrogen.) 

It  is,  therefore,  the  relative  deficiency  of  the  supply  of  nitrogenous  food  which  must 
be  regarded  as  constituting  the  principal  feature  of  that  exhaustion  of  land,  in  regard 
to  the  growth  of  wheat,  which  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  agricultural  praedoe. 
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Similar  ezperimentB  to  those  abore  deseribed  hare  been  made  on  the  lig^t  land  of 
Norfolk  and  in  Kent,  and  the  same  general  reeults  have  beenazriTed  at.  {See  Lawea 
and  Gilbert,  Op,  cit.  xtL  207vzziii.  31.) 

These  facts  at  once  fiunish  a  due  to  the  fimction  of  &rmyard  manure  in  the  growth 
of  wheat,  over  and  above  the  mere  restitution  of  ash-oonstituents,  and  they  iliostrate 
the  importance  of  the  accnmnlation  of  available  nitrogen  upon  the  farm  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fallow-crops.  Moreover,  they  are  conclusive  proof  that,  so  far  as  relates  to 
increase  of  produce  in  wheat,  the  value  of  this  manure  is  more  essentially  dependent 
upon  the  supply  of  nitrogenous  material  wiiieh  it  provides,  than  upon  the  restoration 
of  ash-constituents  removed  by  former  crops ;  though  this  latter  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  maintenance  of  fertility  in  regard  to  long  periods  of  time,  and  one  which  always 
obtains  under  a  good  system  of  farming. 

The  striking  contrast  presented  by  wheat  and  turnips  in  regard  to  amount  of  produce, 
when  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land  without  manure,  clearly  indicates  that, 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip,  by  which  the  exhaustion  of  land,  by  previous  crops,  is 
compensated  for  in  ordinary  practice,  a  supply  of  air-food  fh>m  within  the  soil  requires  to 
be  provided  by  manure.  Though  the  produce  of  wheat — allowing  for  the  influence  of 
season — was  tolerably  constant  during  twenty  consecutive  years,  the  produce  of  tumi]^ 
was  reduced  in  three  years  to  almost  nothins.  Consequently,  the  capability  of  this 
plant  to  appropriate  the  food-materials  furnished  b^  the  atmosphere  during  its  period  of 
growth,  is  not]so  great  as  has  been  supposed,  and  is,  indeed,  inferior  to  tlut  ox  wheats 

The  different  v^ue  of  manure  in  regard  to  these  crops  respectively,  is  also  shown  by 
the  results  obtained  with  phosphates,  with  ammonia-salts,  and  with  fiumyard  manure. 
Superphosphates  applied  to  wheat  afforded  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce 
over  that  obtained  without  manure ;  but  with  turnips  it  always  increased  the  amount  of 
produce,  especially  when  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  carbonaceous  air-food  pro* 
vided,  in  addition  to  that  famished  by  the  atmosphere  within  the  period  of  growth. 
Ammonia-salts  applied  to  turnips,  either  with  or  without  other  ingredients  of  manure, 
and* with  abundant  supplies  of  ash-constituents  in  the  land,  md  not  increase  the 
produce,  or  promote  a  favourable  mode  of  growth ;  but  with  wheat,  under  the  same 
conditions,  they  often  doubled  the  amount  ofproduce.  Farmyard  manure — containing 
both  phosphates  and  ammonia,  or  its  equivalent,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  carbon- 
aceous material — applied  to  wheat  did  not  increase  the  amount  of  produoe  more  than 
50  per  cent  over  that  obtained  without  manure;  but  with  tuniips  its  use  was 
attended  with  laree  increase  in  the  average  weight  of  the  bulbs ;  and  when  soluble 
phosphates  were  idso  used,  there  was  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
produce  per  acre.  The  difference  in  these  cases  is  chiefly  referable  to  difference  in  the 
requirements  of  these  plants  as  they  are  cultivated;  a  comparatively  more  abundant 
supply  of  carbonaceous  food  and  of  phosphates  being  necessary  for  the  turnip,  while 
wheat  requires  a  comparatively  more  abundant  supply  of  nitrogenous  ibod. 

The  amount  of  produce  obtained  with  Liebig  s  wheat-manure,  in  the  third  year, 
was  little  above  that  obtained  without  any  manure,  and  much  less  than  that  obtained 
with  fiirm-yard  manure ;  but  when  ammonia-salts  were  used  with  Liebig' s  manure^ 
the  amount  of  produce  was  increased  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitro- 
genous material  supplied  either  as  ammonia-salts  or  rape-cake. 

Experiments  made  before  1845  by  Liebig  himself,  with  these  manures  consisting 
only  of  ash-constituents,  did  not  fbrnish  any  indications  of  their  efficacy;  and  in  subse- 
quent trials  upon  poor  uncultivated  land  at  Giessen,  the  effect  produced  where  they 
were  used  alone  was  very  slight,  compared  with  that  where  fbresfe-eaiih  or  stable-manure 
were  used  (Liebig,  PrmeijpUif  pp.  40-45).  By  cultivation,  the  fsrtility  of  the  land 
gradually  increased ;  but  as  no  &ta  have  been  given  as  to  the  composition  of  the  soil, 
the  amount  of  produce,  &c,  by  which  an  opinion  could  be  formed  as  to  what  were  the 
latent  resources  of  the  land — ^how  much  of  the  result  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
tillage,  or  to  the  manure  produced  as  the  result  of  eoltivatioB  only,  and  how  little  of 
that  result  may  be  due  to  the  supply  of  ash-oonstitaents  to  tiieland  in  the  first  year — 
it  is  impossible  to  regatA  the  results  of  these  experiments  as  constituting  any  exception 
to  the  observations  made  elsewhere  as  to  the  effect  of  manure  consisting  wholly  of  ash- 
constituents  of  plants. 

The  fidlure  of  Liebig' s  wheat-manure,  and  the  ineffieaey  of  the  ash  of  farm-yard 
manure  have  been  ascribed  to  their  deficient  solubility.  (See  Liebig,  EifiUitvng  in 
die  IfiUurgeattxe  des  FeldbaueSt  pp.  70  et  teq, ;  International  Exhibition,!  1862,  Seportt  bv 
ih$  Juries,  p.  161.)  This  opinion  may  be  urged  as  an  excuse  in  those  instances,  but  it 
has  no  applicability  to  the  other  instances  in  which  the  constituents  of  the  wheat- 
manure  and  of  the  ashes  were  used  in  a  very  soluble  condition,  and  were  nevertheless 
equally  inefficient  in  augmenting  the  produce  be^rond  that  obtained  without  manure. 
The  state  of  exhaustion  could  not,  therefore,  consist  in  deficiency  of  ash-constituents; 
and  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  ammonia,  even  alone,  or  with  those  manures, 
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elearlj  prove  that  the  relatiTe  defieieii^  of  nitrogenoiu  mipply  within  the  period  d 
growth,  was  the  main  featora  of  the  exhaustion,  the  determining  cause  of  tiie  small 
amount  of  produce  on  the  nnmanured  hwd,  and  of  the  inefficacj  of  the  soluble  ash-con- 
stituents»  if  not  also  of  the  farmyard  manure  ash  and  of  Liebig's  manure. 

These  rosults,  therefore,  show  tliat  all  hope  of  obtaining  annual  crops  of  coni,  or  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  produce  of  crops  generally,  by  means  of  manures  consisting  only 
of  thfl  ash-constituents  of  the  plants  grown,  must  be  entirely  abandoned ;  and  that,  as 
regards  agricultural  practice,  precisely  the  opposite  course  must  be  adopted,  of  supplying 
air-food  by  artificial  means^  in  order  to  render  the  available  resources  of  the  land  liilly 
effectire.  The  artificial  supply  of  nitro^ous  air-food  is  the  only  means  by  which  a 
full  agricultural  crop  of  com  can  be  obtained  year  after  year  from  ordinary  land.  But 
since  the  sources  oi  ammonia-salts  at  present  arailable  are  inadequate  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  is  evident  that  a  rotation  of  crops  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  a  system  of 
agriculture  where  the  |«oduction  of  com  is  the  chief  object,  and  where  it  is  necessaty 
to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  produce.  The  increased  supply  of  nitrogen  stored  up  from 
atmospheric  sources  by  the  cultivation  of  fallow-crops,  and  made  available  by  cattle- 
feeding  for  the  production  of  com,  must  at  the  same  time  be  supplemented  by  the 
purchase,  from  extraneous  sources,  of  nitrogenous  manures,  and  cattle-food,  as  fiir  as  may 
be  practicable  and  profitable  in  particular  instances.  In  the  case  of  land  rich  in  ash- 
constituents,  the  artificial  supply  of  nitrogenous  manure  maybe,  to  some  extent,  substi- 
tuted for  rotation,  and  cattie-feeding,  so  as  to  obtain  larger  and  more  frequent  com-crope. 

It  appears,  thereforo,  that  instei^  of  reforming  agriculture  by  his  manures,  Liebig 
caused  them  to  demonstrate  the  incorrectness  of  his  mineral  theory  of  agriculture ; 
and  the  failuro  of  those  manures,  from  the  application  of  which  farmers  had  been 
induced  to  anticipate  such  wonderful  results,  naturally  produced  a  rovulsion  of  opinion 
which  was  sometimes  expressed  in  a  manner  not  altogether  free  from  exaggerated 
opposition  to  the  views  put  forward  by  Liebig.  Thus  the  President  of  the  Boyal 
i^cultural  Society  of  England,  after  remarking  in  his  annual  address,  that  *'  the 
mineral  theory,  hastily  adopted  by  Liebig,  had  broken  down ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  crops  being  exactly  proportionate  to  the  increase  or  dimi- 
nution in  the  quantity  of  ash-constituents  supplied  to  them  in  manure,  had  received  its 
death-blow  from  the  experiments  at  Rothamsted,"  went  on  to  state,  that  of  the  active 
principles  of  manure,  ammonia  was  specially  suited  for  com,  phosphates  for  turnips. 
(Pnsey— 1860— t/owr.  Roy.  Agrio.  Soc.  xxii.  383-392.) 

This  expression  of  opinion  by  a  practical  farmer  must  be  regarded  as  applying 
chiefly  to  the  artificial  supplies  of  manuro  req|uired  for  different  cultivated  plants,  a^ 
not  by  any  means  indicative  of  the  idea  that,  in  regard  to  the  nutrition  of  plants  con- 
sidered apart  from  agriculture,  any  one  or  other  constituent  of  plant-food  possessed  a 
special  value  independent  of  others.  The  erroneous  estimate  Liebig  has  formed  of 
the  opinions  held  in  this  country  respecting  manure,  has  no  other  basis  than  the  sup- 
position that  such  an  idea  has  been  entertained,  or  else  the  want  of  a  due  comprehension 
of  the  farmer^s  strictly  technical  view  of  this  subject  being  limited  to  the  consideration 
of  materials  to  be  provided  over  and  above  those  supplies  which  are  furnished  by 
ordinary  practice,  either  from  extraneous  sources  or  by  modifications  of  that  practice. 

That  erroneous  estimate  has  also  given  rise  to  much  of  the  controversial  opposition 
which  Liebig  has  manifested  towards  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  researches  of 
Lawes  and  Gilbert^  though  virtually  adopting  those  conclusions,  and  materially 
modifying  his  own  views  in  accordance  with  them.  It  has  also  led  him  to  imagine  that 
the  general  doctrine  of  plant-nutrition  has  been  called  in  question.  But  that  is  not  the 
case ;  nor  has  this  general  doctrine  ever  been  disputed,  except  in  so  far  as  relates  to  th&t 
extreme  form  of  it,  adopted  by  Liebig,  according  to  which  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia  aro  held  to  be  the  only  sources  of  the  organic  constituents  of  plants. 
(Sanssure— 1841— "Sur  la  Nutrition  des  V^itaux." — BibL  univ,  xxxvi.  340. — 
B  er z  e  1  i  u  s — ISAZ^-^ahresberichtf  xxiL  220.— M  u Id e r,  op. cit. — M ohl,  op.  cit.  p.  78.) 
The  originality  of  that  extreme  view  was,  indeed,  disputed  by  Bum  as,  by  whom  it  was 
also  put  forward  about  the  same  time.  (Dumas — 1841 — '*  Sur  le  Il61e  que  joue  Tair 
atmosph^que  dans  la  nature,  et  sur  Taction  qu'il  exerce  sur  tons  les  dtres  organist." 
Rtv.  icient,  indust.  vL  228,  and  Chemical  and  Phyiiological  Balance  of  Organic  NatureS) 
Berzelius,  in  criticising  that  doctrine,  remarked  that^  while  it  was  stiU  unsupported 
by  any  experimental  evidence,  it  was  so  opposed  to  general  agricultural  experience, 
that  it  could  not  eyen  be  regarded  as  probable ;  though  it  manifested  much  genius  and  in- 
spiration, and  had  been  propounded  with  the  art  peculiar  to  D  umas,  but  less  calculated, 
by  soundness  of  argument^  to  overcome  the  doubts  of  those  acquainted  with  the  subject^ 
than  to  vsxmrwB  others,  less  cognisant  of  it,  by  striking  manner'and  positive  assejrtion — 
the  most  efficient  means  of  making  precipitate  scientific  conclusions  generally  popular 
{Jahreeberiektt  xxii.  220).  In  reference  to  Li  e  bi  a '  s  views  on  the  chemistry  of  agricul- 
ture, he  also  remarked  that  the  mode  in  which  he  bad  sought  to  decide  questions  of  the 
highest  importance  for  that  art^  had  met  with  greater  recognition,  as  being  perfectly 
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troBtwortlij,  tlian  was  eonstfltent  with  the  Bt«te  of  kxi(»w]edge  at  that  time.  Of 
Boussingault,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  followed  **  the  difficult  and  laborious  course 
of  deciding  eyexy  question  by  experiment,"  he  remarked,  that  *'  his  answers^  though 
not  so  rapid,  were  mostly  trustworthy."    (Jahresbericht,  xxL  236,  238.) 

The  diiierence  thus  early  recognised  by  Berzelius  between  Li  ebig's  mineral  theory 
of  agriculture,  and  Boussinp^ault's  views  on  the  same  subject,  has  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  experience.  The  former  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  the 
past^  the  error  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  entire  failure  of  the  attempts  to 
carry  into  practice  its  fundamental  principle  as  to  fertility  and  manure.  The  latter, 
though  modified  in  some  particulars  by  their  deyelopment,  and  by  the  progress  of  re- 
search, have  been  found  in  the  main  correct,  and  are  supported  by  the  extended  results 
obtained  by  La  we  s  and  Gilbert,  in  the  series  of  experiments  they  have  conducted 
upon  a  workinff  scale,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  with  a  strict  regard  to  actual 
practice  in  the  field,  and  in  the  laboratory,  with  all  the  refinement  of  modem  methods 
of  research. 

The  di£ferenoe  between  Liebig^s  doctrine  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Lawes 
and  Gilbert,  as  the  result  of  their  experimental  researches,  does  not  relate  to  the 
abstract  theory  of  plant-nutrition ;  but  it  relates  solely  to  the  ordinary  system  of 
agricultural  practice,  and  chiefly  to  that  branch  of  the  "  mineral  theory  "  of  agriculture 
propounded  bv  Liebig,  which  comprises  the  principles  of  manuring.  Liebig  ascribed 
fertility  and  the  efficacy  of  manure,  solely  to  the  amount  of  available  ash-constituents 
in  land,  and  the  advantages  of  rotation,  mainly  to  the  unequal  requirements  of 
different  plants  for  those  substances. 

Lawes  and  Gilbert,  on  the  contrary,  have  shown  that  fertility  is  not  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  available  ash-constituents  in  land ;  that  the  efficacy  of  manure  is  not 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  ash-constituents  it  contains ;  that  the  exhaustion  of 
land,  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  agriculture,  consists  chiefly  in  a  deficiency  of  nitro- 
genous food-material;  that  the  advantage  of  rotation  consists  more  in  the  accumulation 
of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  food-materials  in  the  farmyard  manure,  than  in  the 
difference  between  the  ash-constituents  taken  from  land  by  com  and  fallow-crops ;  and 
that  the  requirements  of  cultivated  plants  cannot  be  measured  merely  by  the  results  of 
their  analyses. 

The  sterling  value  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is  not  overrated  by  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  that  "  during  the  last  twenty-five  ;[rears,  there  has  not  been  any  addition 
made  to  our  knowledge,  which  approaches,  in  importance,  to  the  insight  into  the  tme 
principles  of  cropping  and  manuring,  obtained  on  the  experimental  &rm  at 
Bothamsted.'*    (Thompson — 1864— Jbum.  Roy,  Agric,  Soc.  xxv.  4.} 

The  particular  conclusions  and  general  views  which  have  been  amved  at  by  these 
researches  have  been  vehemently  £sputed  by  Liebig,  who  has  sought  to  maintain 
that  they  are  at  once  totally  erroneous,  and  perfectly  confirmatory  of  his  '*  mineral 
theory  of  agriculture."  (Liebig — 1851 — 'Letters  on  ChemMtrytZid  edit,;  1865— iVin- 
ctvUs  of  Agric.  Chemistry;  1863 — Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry,  EinUitung,  &«.—- 
Hofmann,  Op,  cit,  p.  160.) 

This  paradoxical  position  has  been  arrived  at  by  a  singular  process. 

It  is  contended  thieit  the  "mineral  theory"  of  agriculture  comprised  ammonia  and  its 
salts,  among  the  mineral  substances  which  were  considered  to  determine  the  fertility  of 
land  and  the  efficacy  of  manure,  and  which  it  was,  consequently,  necessary  to  return  or 
supply  to  land,  in  order  to  maintain  or  increase  fertility.  (Liebig — l^bb^FrincipUs 
oj  Agric,  Chemistry^  p.  90.) 

This  daim,  however,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  Liebig's  original  exposition  of  his 
views,  and  with  the  poiutedantithesiB  constantly  maintained  in  all  his  writings,  between 
the  atmospheric  food  of  plants,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  whether  furnished 
directly  by  the  atmosphere,  or  indirectly  firom  within  the  soil ;  and  those  materials 
derived  exclusively  from  the  soil,  which  "  are  mineral  substances,  and  as  such  are 
indestmctible  by  fire,  and,  consequently,  remain  as  ashes  after  the  incineration  of  the 
plants^  or  of  their  parts."  It  is  also  inconsistent  vith  the  general  iuterpretation  of 
his  "  mineral  theory  "  Vy  other  writers  on  the  subject.  (See  Horsf  ord — 1846  ^Genesee 
Farmer,  Aug.  1865.— Wei  s  sen  born —1847— J^arwwr'*  3fa^a«ne.— Schultze— 1848, 
American  Patent  Office  Report,  1849.— Johnston — 1848 — Jowr,  Roy.Agrie,  8oe.  Eng., 
ix.223.— Puvis— 1844~7Vai^ie«.i»i«n(2m^te,pp.423,  623,  62-1,  627i  632.~Bous- 
singault--1861—£i;on<wtM  i?wra^  ii.  Sl.^North  British  Agriculturist,  IHoy,  7, 1856.) 
Moreover,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  specification  of  the  patent  which  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  Liebig's  "  mineral  theory  "in  relntion  to  practical  agriculture,  neither  ammonia 
nor  its  salts  were  included*  among  the  mineral  substances  mentioned  in  the  recipes  and 

*  The  qujintlty  or  Ammonia,  amountinf;  to  leu  than  0*5  per  cent.,  corresponding  to  the  ammonlo« 
mRgnpAlaii  phosphate  in  the  miioure,  U  of  courie  considetea  as  unimportant. 
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directioiis  giren  by  him  for  the  prepftration  of  mantires  (see  p.  845 ).  In  the  "  Address  ^ 
also,  though  ammonia  was  stated  to  have  been  added  to  the  mannre  in  the  first  year,  still 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  exclude  it  altogether  was  spoken  of  as  probable ;  and  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  Letters  on  Chemistry^  1851,  (p.  502),  a  whole  letter  was  devoted 
to  the  aigument,  that  an  artificial  supply  of  nitrogen  was  quite  a  matter  of  indi£ference 
(p.  515) ;  for  though  snch  a  supply  would  exercise  a  fiivourable  effect  on  yegetation,  still, 
if  it  were  not  given,  all  the  requisite  nitrogen  would  be  obtained  firom  the  atmosphere, 
(p.  518.    See  also  Allgemeine  2jntung — 1857 — No.  157.) 

In  the  criticism  of  La  we  s' and  Gilbert's  experiments  and  conclusions,  Li  ebig 
has  assumed  that  they  have  regarded  certain  substances  as  having  a  specific  value  as 
materials  of  plant-food  in  an  abstract  point  of  view ;  but  this  assumption  is  unfounded. 
Their  experimento  have  only  led  them  to  consider  that  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
and  in  relation  to  the  existing  practice  of  agriculture,  in  this  country  especially,  those 
materials  of  plant-food  acquire  a  preponderating  value  as  manure,  which,  like  ammonia 
in  the  case  of  com,  become  relatively  deficient ;  or  which  are  capable  of  determining  a 
particular  mode  of  growth,  like  phosphoric  acid  in  the  case  of  root-crops ;  that  they  are 
the  materials  to  be  supplied  artificially,  not  with  the  object  of  wasting  the  available 
resources  of  land,  but  in  order  to  prevent  these  from  lying  idle. 

Herein  lies  a  difference  which  Liebig  has  either  failed  to  perceive,  or  studiously 
disregarded ;  and  it  is  a  difference  of  the  highest  importance.  The  practical  farmer 
accepts,  in  its  full  significance,  the  abstract  theory  of  plant-nutrition,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  him :  he  also  looks  for  its  application  to  the  art  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
for  rules  by  which  his  practice  may  be  improved.  There  is  probably  no  art  in  which 
suggestions  for  improvement  have  been  more  eagerly  accepted  during  the  past  twenty 
or  thirty  years  than  in  agriculture ;  but  when  such  suggestions  are  tested  and  found 
wanting,  me  practical  nature  of  agriculture  demands  their  abandonment 

So  it  has  proved  with  Liebig' s  application  of  his  theory  of  plant-nutrition  to  agri- 
culture. Looking  only  to  the  ash-constituents  of  plants,  of  soils,  and  of  manure,  he 
has  laid  down  rules  for  agricultural  practice — he  has  prescribed  manures,  and  written 
elaborate  expositions  of  the  various  operations  of  culture,  which  in  every  single  instance 
failed  to  bear  the  test  of  experience. 

But  where  the  enquiry  into  this  subject  has  been  conducted  in  a  more  catholic  spirit, 
and  by  a  method  at  once  more  philosophical  and  more  directly  relating  to  the  ruling 
conditions  of  practical  agriculture,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Boussingault,  and  of 
La  wes  and  Gilbert,  the  results  obtained  are  calculated  to  afford  materials  for  a  legiti- 
mate induction,  by  which  principles  of  real  value  in  relation  to  the  practice  of  the  art 
may  be  arrived  at. 

The  customary  routine  of  agricultural  practice,  however  defective  it  may  be  in  par- 
ticular cases,  has  become  established  by  observation  and  experience,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  the  same  mental  fonctions  which  are  employed  in  scientific  research.  Though  their 
exercise  may  be  limited  by  the  practical  object  in  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  reality,  agricultural  customs  represent  natural  facts  to  a  greater  extent  than  science 
is  yet  competent  to  explain.  To  those  who  do  not^  like  Liebig,  consider  the  farmer  to 
be  **  destitute  of  all  understanding,"  the  prejudices  characteristic  even  of  the  rudest 
practice  will,  therefore,  appear  as  uie  exponents  of  those  peculiarities  of  climate,  soil, 
and  other  circumstances,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  practice  adopted.  However  vague 
and  unintelligible  such  prejudices  and  empirical  rules  may  appear,  it  is  from  the  con- 
sideration of  them,  that  a  clue  may  be  obtained  to  the  scientific  elucidation  and 
improvement  of  agriculture.  The  science  which  is  to  be  of  value  in  agriculture,  and 
whose  value  will  be  recognised  by  farmers,  must  grow  out  of  the  practice  of  the  art, 
and  the  patient  examination  of  its  various  deteils,  and  not  be  a  mere  speculative 
crafting  upon  it  The  accumulated  date  of  ordinary  experience  must  furnish  the  basis 
for  ite  construction,  and  its  doctrines  must  rest  upon  evidence  of  reality,  not  upon  mere 
probability.    It  may  be  a  slow  growth,  but  it  must  be  a  sure  one. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  no  reproach  to  the  farmer  if  he  adheres  to  the  system  which  he 
knows  by  experience  to  have  brought  him  certein  resulte,  or  that  he  refuses  to  adopt 
another  system  until  he  has  sufiftcient  proof  of  its  being  more  advantageous  than  that 
with  which  he  is  ^.miliar.  This  natural  conservative  tendency  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  fS&ilures  attending  the  premature  application  of  scientific  doctrines.  This  is 
really  the  reason  why  farmers  are  in  many  cases  averse  to  the  adoption  of  improvo- 
mento  suggested  by  science.  It  is  not  because  they  are  "  destitute  of  all  understanding," 
or  because  they  pretend  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  connection  between  sdentifie 
doctrines  and  the  phenomena  concerned  in  agriculture,  but  because  it  is  still  question- 
able whether  those  doctrines  really  furnish  the  means  of  improvement  For  this 
reason  thejr  prefer  to  be  guided  hv  tradition  and  experience,  rather  than  by  untried  pre- 
cepts of  scientific  speculation.  If  there  be  an  established  and  invariable  connection  be- 
tween the  practice  of  rotAtion  with  cattle-feeding,  and  the  profitable  result  of  farming — 
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between  the  uae  of  superphosphates  and  the  production  of  a  large  rootlarop^between 
the  use  of  nitroeenoaa  manure  and  the  increase  of  corn-crops — those  practices  will 
continue  to  be  adopted,  and  thej  will  constitute  the  scientific  practice  of  agriculture, 
quite  independent  of  the  questions  whether  superphosphate  or  ammonia  have  any 
special  value  as  materials  of  plant-food,  or  what  becomes  of  those  portions  of  them 
which  are  supplied  as  manure  and  are  not  obtained  in  the  crop.  These  are  abstract 
scientific  questions  of  high  interest  for  the  chemist,  and  of  possible  importance  to  the 
future  of  agriculture;  but  they  do  not  concern  the  farmer,  whose  business  is  to  produce 
food  with  such  means  as  are  at  his  disposal.  It  would  be  a  very  illogical  conclusion 
that  the  facts  observed  as  to  the  influence  of  artificial  supplies  of  ammonia  and  super- 
phosphates upon  the  growth  of  corn-  and  root-crops  should  be  disregarded  because 
science  is  unable  to  explain  the  precise  functions  of  those  substances  in  vegetation ; 
and  it  is  equally  Irrational  to  denounce,  as  a  folly  and  an  error^  the  application  of  those 
facta  so  far  as  present  knowledge  will  admit.  B.  H.  P. 

M ATfc AlimOXiITB.    Syn.  with  Bi.B2n>B.     (See  Zinc,  Sulphidb  of.) 

WHAMBIM,  SeeLiMESTONB  (p.  697).— Church  (Chem.  Soc  J.  xvii.  379)  has 
lately  examined  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Blue  Forest  Marble,  and  has  shown  that 
the  colouring  material  of  the  dark  bands  which  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  various- 
sized  slabs  into  which  the  stone  has  naturally  divided,  consists  of  iron  pyrites,  while 
the  paler  yellow,  brown,  or  buff  tint  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  slabs  is  due  to  ferric  oxide 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  pyrites.  It  appears  probable  that  the  colouring  of 
other  blue  and  grey  clays,  rocks,  and  soils  mav  also  be  due  to  the  presence  of  iron 
pyrites ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  explained  tne  iigurious  influence  which  these  blue 
and  grey  matters  exert  on  vegetation. 

MAROA8XTB*    White  iron  pyrites.     (See  Ibon,  SuLPHmBS  of,  p.  402.) 

llARCniXiZir.  A  name  applied  to  an  impure  variety  of  braunite  (manganic  oxide) ; 
also  used  as  a  synonym  of  rhodonite  (silicate  of  manganese), 

HIAACTXiZTS.  A  mineral  having  the  aspect  of  tenorite  cupric  oxide),  from  the 
southern  part  of  Red  Kiver,  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Mount  Witchita.  Hardness  s  3« 
Specific  sravity  »  4*0  to  4*1.     In  the  flame  of  a  candle  it  melte,  and  acquires  a  blue  or 

Cn  colour.  On  charcoal  it  gives  off  vapours  of  chloride  of  copper,  and  ultimately 
es  pure  copper.  In  the  pulverised  state,  it  dissolves  completely  in  ammonia. 
Contains  64*3  per  cent,  copper,  36-2  chlorine  and  oxygen,  and  9-6  water.  (C.  U, 
Shepard,Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxi.  206.) 

Syn.  with  Pbaslstonb. 


C"H««0«  «  ^"§"^|0.  (Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  cii.  272.)— 

This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  an  acid  int^mediate  between  stearic  and  palmitic 
adds,  supposed  to  be  produced,  together  with  others,  by  the  saponification  of  solid 
natural  fats ;  but  it  is  now  restricted,  for  reasons  presently  to^  be  mentioned,  to  an 
artificially  prepared  fatty  acid  of  the  series  C"H'"0*,  resulting  from  a  definite  reaction. 
a.  Artificial  Marff arte  acid. — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  cyanide 
of  cetyl  (margaronitrile) : 

C"H«N  +   2H«0     -     C"H»*0«  +  NH«. 

Cyanide  of  cetyl  (oily,  see  i.  841)  is  continuously  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  till  am- 
monia is  no  longer  given  off,  and  the  residue  has  become  solid ;  this  residue  is  then 
decomposed  by  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  separated  fatty  acid  is  shaken  up 
with  aqueous  ammonia ;  and  the  turbid  solution  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium. 
The  precipitate,  after  being  washed  with  water  and  with  alcohol,  and  repeatedly  boiled 
with  ether,  yields  to  this  solvent  an  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the  cold,  melts  below  40^, 
and  has  the  composition  of  a  mixture  of  cetylic  ether  and  cetylic  aldehyde.  The  un- 
dissolved barium-salt  is  decomposed  by  a^tation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether;  and 
by  pipetting  off  the  ethereal  liquid,  and  distilling  off  the  ether,  crude  yellowish  margarie 
acid  IS  obtained,  melting  at  56*6^,  and  solidifying  in  scales  and  fine  needles.  This 
acid  may  be  resolved,  by  several  crystallisations  from  alcohol,  repeated  partial  pre- 
cipitation from  the  solution  of  its  sodium-salt  by  acetate  of  magnesium,  and  subse- 
quent recrystallisation  of  the  portions  of  acid  again  separated  (somewhat  in  the  manner 
described  on  page  474)  into  margarie  acid,  and  an  acid  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  carbon  (C"H*0*,  formed  from  cyanide  of  atethyl,  C^BP^N,  contained  in  the  cyanide 
of  cetyl  employed),  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the  portions  flrst  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
magnesium.     (Heintz.) 

The  portions  last  precipitated  by  acetate  of  magnesium  yield  margarie  acid,  which, 
after  its  melting-point  has  been  raised  b^  repeated  crystaUisation  to  59*9^,  exhibits  the 
characteristics  of  a  pure  fatty  acid  mentioned  below,  and  cannot  in  anv  way  be  resolved 
into  acids  differing  in  melting-point.     This  is  the  only  way  in  which  pure  margarie 
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mad  can  be  obtained.  The  acids  fbrmeily  bo  ealled,  obtained  by  tbe  aaponiflcation  of 
natural  fiits,  were  mixtureB  of  stearic  add  with  palmitic  acid,  or  other  adds  of  lower 
meltiDg-point. 

Maigaric  acid  forms  white  eryistailB,  melting  at  €/9^,  and  solidifying  in  o^sfalline 
scales  on  cooling.  It  oontains,  according  to  the  mean  of  Heintz's  analyses,  75*45  to  75*55 
per  cent,  carbon,  and  12'51  to  12*57  hydrogen;  the  formnla  requiring  75*56  carbon, 
12*59  hydrogen,  and  11*85  oxygen. 

But  tew  of  the  margarates  hare  been  prepared.  The  barium-^altf  CH^BaO', 
obtained  by  predpitating  the  sodium-salt  with  nitrate  of  barium,  and  washing  witJi 
water,  is  a  white  amoiphous  powder  yielding  by  analysis,  60*39  per  cent.  C,  9*80  H, 
and  22-40  BaK) ;  the  formula  requiring  60*44  G,  978  H,  and  22*67  Ba*0. 

The  silver-salt,  C"H'*AgO*,  obtain^  in  like  manner  by  predpitation,  dries  up  to  a 
loofle^  white,  amorphous  powder,  containing  53*67  per  cent.  C,  8*74  H,  and  28*85  Ag 
(calc  54-11  C,  8*75  H,  28*65  Ag,  and  8*74  O). 

The  sodium-saU  is  prepared  by  adding  a  boiling  aoaeous  solution  of  pure  sodie  car- 
bonate to  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  maigaric  add,  evaporating^  to  drjneaB  over  the 
water-bath,  exhausting  the  residue  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtering  hot.  The  filtrate, 
which  solidifies  to  a  jelly  on  cooling,  is  liquefied  by  heat  and  mixed  with  water  in  the 
proportion  of  one-eighth  of  the  volume  of  the  alcohol  employed,  whereby  a  mother^ 
Houid  is  formed  which  takes  up  any  foreign  salts  present.  On  again  solidifying,  the 
salt  is  collected  on  linen  and  strongly  prewed. 

0.  The  so-caUed  margaric  acid  obtained  by  sawmifieation  of  natural  fats,-^ 
Chevreol  in  1820  distinguished  the  solid  adds  resulting  from  the  saponification  of 
fftts,  as  margaric  acid  and  margarous,  afterwards  stearic  acid;  the  former 
melting  at  60°,  the  latter  at  75^,  and  solidifying  at  70®.  He  did  not  consider  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  acids  to  be  fully  established,  but  suggested  that  maigaric  acid 
might  be  a  mixture  of  stearic  add  with  another  acid  more  fusHjle  and  richer  in  oxygen. 

The  &t(y  add  melting  at  60^  was,  however,  afterwards  examined  by  several  chemists 
(see  Gerhardt,  TVai^,  li.  835),  and  regarded  as  a  separate  acid,  having  the  composition 
0^'H'H)' ;  and  tiiis  view  of  its  nature  continued  to  prevail,  till  Hein  tz,  in  a  series  of  re- 
searches published  in  1852  and  subsequent  years,  showed  that  it  was  not  a  distinct 
add,  but  could  be  separated,  by  certain  processes,  into  stearic  add  and  other  fotty  adds 
of  lower  melting-point  The  leading  points  established  by  Heintz  in  this  series  of  re- 
searches (for  the  references  to  whidi  see  Gmdiiis  Handbook^  xri.  843,  344)^  are  tbe 
following : 

1.  AU  the  adds  obtained  in  the  saponification  of  fots  contain  an  even  number  of 
carbon-atoms  (C  -•  12). 

2.  The  margaric  add  of  most  chemists  is  separable  into  palmitic  and  stearic  adds. 

3.  Fatty  adds  may  be  mixtures,  and  not  definite  compounds,  even  though  neither 
their  composition  nor  their  melting-point  can  be  altered  bv  recrystallisation. 

4.  Such  mixtures  may,  however,  be  separated  by  partial  precipitation  (p.  474). 

5.  They  differ  from  pure  acids  as  regards  their  melting-pomt  and  tneir  niode  of 
solidifying. 

Hdntz  has,  moreover,  determined  with  accuracy  the  melting-point,  compodtion,  and 
many  other  properties  of  the  fatty  acids,  and  has  also  drawn  up  tables,  hereafter  to  be 
given,  of  mixtures  of  fatty  adds  of  known  composition  (see  Myrtstic,  PAiiXnic,  and 
Stbabic  acids).  From  these,  and  the  investigations  of  other  chemists  subsequently 
published,  it  appears  that  the  nature  of  the  bodies  described  as  maigaric  add  is 
probably  as  follows : 

a,  Margaric  acid  of  Chevreul. — This,  according  to  Heintz,  is  to  be  resaided  as  a 
mixture  of  about  90  per  cent,  palmitic  add  and  10  per  cent  stearic  acid,  which  is 
probable  from  the  circumstance  tnat  it  crystallises  in  needles  on  cooling.  Of  simiUr 
nature  are  doubtless  the  margaric  add  of  Varrentrapp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxzt. 
84),  obtained  from  human  fat ;  that  fsom  goose-fat  by  Gottli  eb  {Urid.  IviL  56) ;  from 
shea-butter  by  Thomson  and  Wood  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvii  237X  ^'^'^  many  others. 

5.  Margaric  acid  of  Bromeis. — The  acid  obtained  by  oxidation  of  stearic  add  is 
undecomposed  stearic  add,  which  owes  its  lower  melting-point  to  association  with 
volatile  adds  (see  Stbajuc  acid). — Respecting  the  marganc  add  which  Bromeis 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  93)  obtained  from  impure  oleic  add  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  see  Olric  acid. 

c.  Margaric  acid  of  Redtenbacher  and  Varrentrapp. — That  of  Bedtenbacher  ia 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  stearic  add,  when,  according  to  Heintz,  most  of  the 
stearic  acia  passes  over  unchanged.  That  of  Varrentrapp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv. 
65),  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  beef-suet,  hog's-lard,  olive-oil,  or  crude  oleic 
acid,  doubtless  varies  in  composition  according  to  the  kind  of  fat  employed. 

d.  Anderson's  Margaric  acid  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiii.  376)  is  obtained,  together 
with  sulphydric  acid,  odmyl,  and  other  products,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  almond-oil 
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with  8iilphiir»  It  contains,  on  the  aTcnige,  75*34  per  cent  C,  12-58  fi ;  in  the  silyer- 
salt,  28*62  per  cent,  silver ;  in  the  ethylic  ether,  76*83  per  cent.  C,  12*73  H,  and 
10.97  O.    It  appears  td  be  palmitic  acid  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  oleic  acid. 

e.  Margaric  acid  of  Poleck,  Lewy,  and  others,  obtained  by  the  dty  distillation  or 
saponification  of  wax,  is  doubtless  palmitic  acid,  more  or  less  pure. 

MARHASXO  aTUJUUi.  No  compounds  of  the  alcohol-radicles  with  pure 
margaric  acid  (Heintz's),  have  yet  been  obtained.  The  compounds  to  which  the 
name  has  generally  been  upplied  were  probably  mixtures  of  stearic  and  palmitic  ethers. 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  Chevreul's  maryarin. 

aiA&CIASXXB.  Perlfflimmer,  BhneryUite^  CorundelUte,  and  dinffmannite. —  A. 
sOicate  of  calcium  and  aluminium,  occurring  in  trimetric  hemihedral  crystals,  with  a 
monodinic  aspect,  like  muscoTite ;  tabular  £rom  predominance  of  the  form  oP.  Angle 
ooP:  odP  »  119^  to  120"^.  Lateral  planes  longitudinally  striated.  Cleavage  baral, 
eminent  Usually  in  intersecting  or  aggregated  laminae,  sometimes  compact,  massive, 
with  a  somewhat  scaly  structure.  Harmless  »  3*5  to  4*5.  Specific  gravity  «  3*032 
to  2*99 :  the  latter  for  marearite  (Hermann),  2*995  for  emeryllite  (Silliman,  jun.). 
Lustre  of  base  pearly,  lateraUy  vitr^us.  Colour  grejrish,  reddish,  or  yellowish.  Trans- 
lucent to  subtransluoent    Laminae  rather  brittle. 

Analyses, — a.  From Sterzing,  in  the  l^rol  (Smith  and  Brush,  SilL  Am.  J.  ii.  xv. 
209).  b.  From  the  corundum  mines  of  Qumuchdagh,  in  Asia  Minor,  c  From  the 
island  of  Nicaria,  in  the  (Grecian  Archipelaga  eL  From  Naxos.  e.  From  Katha- 
rinenbnrg,  in  the  Ural  (J.  L.  Smith,  ibid,  xi  59  and  xv.  208)«  /.  From  Village  Green, 
Chester  county,  Pennsvlvania  (Craw,  ibid.  viii.  379).  g.  From  Buncombe  county, 
North  Carolina  (B.  S i  11  i  m  a  n,  und,  viii.  1 ).    h.  From  Unionville,  Pennsylvania  (C  r  a 
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These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  Ca*0.2Al*0'.2SiO^HK)  (the  calcium  being  partly 
replaced  by  potassium  and  sodium,  and  the  aluminium  by  ferricum), 

CorundcUite  is  margarite  from  Unionville,  Chester  coun^,  Pennsylvania.  Cling- 
mannite  is  the  same  mineral  from  Buncombe  county.  North  daiolina. 

2>tpAant7e  (ii.  430)  is  also  a  variety  of  margarite,  (Dana,  ii  300.  Bammelsberg's 
Mineralckemie^  p.  843.) 

BKAXaAROBira.  A  variety  of  musoovite  or  biaxial  mica,  apparently  formnd 
from  that  mineral  by  assumption  of  water,  and  loss  of  alkalis  and  ferric  oxide.  A 
specimen  from  Monroe,  Connecticut^  analysed  by  Smith  and  Brush  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2] 
xvi.  46),  gave  by  analysis  46*50  per  cent,  silica,  33*91  alumina,  2*69  ferric  oxide,  0*90 
magnesia,  2*70  soda,  7*32  potash,  and  4*63  water,  with  0*82  fluorine  and  0'31  chlorine. 

MAROAROVBy  The  acetone  of  margaric  acid:  it  has  not  been  prepared  from 
the  pure  acid. 

MAXZA&ira.    Syn.  with  Hautms  (p.  14). 

XA&ZOVZTa.  A  hydrous  carbonate  of  zinc,  containing  73*26  per  cent  ZnK), 
15*01  CO',  and  11*81  water,  found  in  Marion  county,  Arkansas  (Elderhorst,  SiU. 
Am.  J.  [2]  xxix.  383).  A  mineral  of  the  same  composition  occurs  at  Cumillas,  near 
Santander,  in  Spain.    Its  composition  is  expressed  nearly  by  the  formula : 

8Zn«0.3CO«.6H»0,  or  3Zn«CO».5ZnK).6H«0. 

(Petersen  and  Voit,  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  734.) 

WUkMEMM  MBTjBJL.  An  alloy  introduced  bv  Wetterstedt  in  1833,  for  tiie 
sheathing  of  ships.  It  consists  of  94*4  per  cent  lead,  4*3  antimonv,  and  1*3  mercury ; 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  111,  is  verv  malleable,  but  harder  than  lead.  It  is  said  not 
to  be  attacked  by  water  or  hydroehlorio  acid^  and  to  be  twice  as  cheap  as  copper.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  practically  used. 

UKASIOrm  KA'VT.  The  law  which  expresses  the  inverse  proportionality 
of  the  volume  of  a  gas,  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  at  a  given  temperature. 
(See  iL  370,  819.) 

MA»3rOBAWf,  OXIi  OV.  The  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  sweet  maijoram 
{M(VJorana  iorUnsis  or  Origanum  mofyorana)  with  water  is  lighter  than  vater^  and 
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contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  camphor  or  steaioptene.  When  fireed  fiom  the- 
latter  by  rectification,  it  boils  at  about  161^,  and  appears  to  have  the  composition  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  containing,  according  to  Kane  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxziL  285), 86*7  to 
86*1  per  cent,  carbon,  ll'l  to  11*4  hydrogen,  and  about  2  per  cent,  oxygen,  probably 
arising  from  a  small  quantity  of  the  camphor  not  completely  separated. 

Tbe  camphor  of  marjoram  is  hard,  colourless,  inodorous,  heavier  than  water, 
melts  when  heated,  and  sublimes  without  residue.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in 
ether,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  last  colouring  it  red:  It  contains,  according 
to  Mulder  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxi.  69),  60*0  per  cent,  carbon,  and  10*7  hydrogen. 

See  LtMBSTONB  (p.  698). 

A  black  ferruginous  variety  of  blende,  found  at  Marmato,  near 
Popayan,  South  America.     (See  Zinc,  Sulphipb  of.) 

Syn.  with  SEBPBimNB. 

(Kromayer,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  cviii.  267.) — The  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  white  horehound  {Marruhium  vttigare).  To  prepare  it,  the  dried  herb  is  re- 
peatedly exhausted  with  hot  water ;  the  united  and  concentrated  extracts  are  treated 
with  recently-ignited  animal  charcoal ;  and  the  charcoal,  after  washing  with  water,  is 
well  boiled  with  alcohol,  whereby  a  bitter  solution  is  obtained,  which,  when  freed  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by  distillation,  and  then  left  to  evaporate,  deposits  crude 
marrubiin  as  a  brown  bitter  balsam.  For  purification,  it  is  dissolved  in  ucohol ;  the 
solution  is  mixed  with  water  till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity,  then  with  acetate  of  lead ; 
and  the  filtered  liquid,  after  being  freed  from  lead  by  sulpnydric  acid,  is  left  to  erapo- 
rate.  The  marrubiin  then  separates  in  light  brownish-yellow  oily  drops,  which,  when 
separated  from  the  mother-liquid,  soIidifV  in  crystalline  masses.  Only  a  part  of  the 
marrubiin,  however,  assumes  the  crystalline  form;  the  rest,  which  in  other  respects, 
resembles  the  crystallised  substance,  solidifying  in  the  amorphous  state.  In-  preparing 
marrubiin  also  from  fresh  horehound,  the  greater  part  of  the  product  is  obtained  in  the 
amorphous  state. 

Marrubiin  ciystallises  from  ether  in  colourless  rhombic  plates,  or -thick- four-sided 
twin-crystals ;  from  alcohol  in  needles.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  w^ier  (whence  tbe 
bitter  taste  of  horehound  becomes  perceptible  after  some  time  only);  somewhat  more 
soluble  in  hot  water.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  readily,  forming  perfectly  neutral 
solutions.  Marrubiin  melts  «t  160^,  and  solidifies  crystalline  on  cooling ;  at  higher  tem- 
peratures, it  gives  off  white,  very  irritating  vapours.  When  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it 
distils  in  oily  drops,  giving  off  pungent  vapours  smelling  like  oil  of  mustard.  Strong 
aidphufic  acid  dissolves  it  with  brown-yellow  colour :  strong  hydrochloric  acid  does  not 
act  upon  it  even  when  heated ;  strong  nitric  acid  does  not  act  on  it  in  the  cold,  but 
dissolves  it  with  yellow  colour  when  heated.  It  is  not  perceptibly  altered  by  aUuUu, 
or  by  metallic  saliSj  and  produces  but  a  slight  reduction  in  ammoniacal  nitrate  of 
silver ;  neither  is  it  precipitated  by  tannic  acid. 

MAR0B-OA8.— Zrf^A^  carburetted  hydi'ogen,  Hydride  of  Methyl,  CH*, 

This  hydrocarbon  gas  is  very  abundant  in  nature.  The  bubbles  of  gas  which  are  80 
often  seen  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  water  consist  of  it,  mixed  with  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid,  From  its  occurrence  in  this  way  in  marshy  districts  it  takes  its  name. 
Great  quantities  of  it  are  given  off  by  many  of  the  coal-beds,  so  that  it  often  accumu- 
lates in  coal  pits,  where  it  is  known  as  the  fire-damp  of  the  miners,  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  explosions  which  occur  in  those  places.  It  is,  moreover,  found  escaping  from  the 
earth  m  many  parts  of  Italy,  Persia,  China,  and  America. 

Besides  bemg  one  of  the  usual  products  of  the  decay  of  organic  substances,  and  also 
of  their  destructive  distillation,  especially  when  this  operation  is  performed  at  elevated 
temperatures,  and  in  general  of  the  imperfect  combustion  of  fuel,  it  constitutes  a  large 
proportion  of  common  illuminating  gas.  Bunsen's  analysis  of  Manchester  coal  gas  gives 
34 -90  vols,  of  marsh-gas  in  every  100  vols,  of  the  the  gas. 

In  the  laboratory—if  we  except  this  production  of  it  by  the  imperfect  combustion  or 
destructive  distillation  of  organic  substances — it  is  comparatively  a  rare  product.  The 
prinicipal  other  reactions  which  are  known  to  yield  it  are : — 

(1)  The  action  of  naacent  hydrogen  on  tetrachloride  of  carbon  (the  nascent  hydrogen 
being  generated  by  the  action  of  potassium-amalgam  on  water,)    (R  e  g  n  a  u  1 1 ) 

CCl*  +  H«  -  CH*  +  4HCL 

(2)  The  action  of  zine-methyl  on  water,  and  certain  analogous  actions  of  the  same 
kind.    (Fiankland.) 

CH«Zn  +  H«0  =  CH"H  +  ZnHO. 

From  this  reaction  it  derives  its  name,  hydride  of  methyl. 

(3)  The  action  of  sodium  on  iodide  of  methyl  in  presence  of  ether  (Wankl  ynand 
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Backeisen),  which,  iusteiid  of  yielding ptize  methyl,  giyes  ^  large  quantity  of  hydride 
of  methyl. 

(4)  The  action  of  sulphide  of  carbon  upon  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  copper,  or  iron 
at  a  red  heat ;  also  the  action  of  sulphide  of  carbon  on  phosphoretted  hy<uogen  and 
copper.     (Berthelot.) 

There  is  also  some  reason  fbr  believing  that  it  is  produced  by  the  direct  action  of 
hydroffen  on  carbonic  anhydride  at  a  red  heat,  since  when  marble  is  heated  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen,  more  water  is  ^nerated  than  corresponds  to  the  simple  reduction  of  the 
carbonic  acid  to  carbonic  oxide.    ( W  a  n  k  ly  n  and  F  r  a  n  k.^ 

Preparation. — The  readiest  way  of  preparing  large  quantities  of  marsh-gas  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  purity  is  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  acetate 
with  a  hydrated  alkalL 

It  is  recommended  to  employ  2  parts  of  crystallised  acetate  of  sodium,  2  parts  of  caustic 
potash,  and  3  parts  of  powdered  quicklime  (Dumas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxiii  92). 
The  object  of  using  the  quicklime  is  to  save  the  retort,  which  might  otherwise  be  per- 
forated by  the  caustic  potash.  In  inducting  the  operation,  a  little  caution  is  requisite ; 
no  trace  of  gas  comes  off  until  the  temperature  is  very  high,  and  then  there  ia  a  sudden 
rush  of  gas. 

The  reaction  between  the  alkali  and  the  acetate  is  tolerably  precise : 

^^*Na|^   +  HZO     =        kIo«  +    ^^'1 

AcaCftte  of  •odium.  CarboDate  of       Manh-gaf. 

poUMium  aod 
■odium. 

With  the  exception  of  Bunsen's  destructive  distillation  of  cacodyl, 

2As(CH»)«    -    As«  +  2CH«  +  C«h\ 
GModyl.  Manb-gu.    Ethylene. 

it  is  the  only  destructive  distillation  which  yields  marsh-gas  by  a  precise  reaction. 

Harsh-gas  mrepared  as  just  described  from  the  acetate  is,  however,  liable  to  certain 
small  quantities  of  impurity.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  small  quantities  of  acetone-vapour 
are  almost  inevitable :  for  destructive  distillation  of  an  acetate  alone  gives  acetone. 

If  marsh-gas  of  a  high  degree  of  purity  be  required,  it  may  be  obtained  by  decom- 
posing zino-methyl  with  water. 

Of  all  luiown  compounds,  marsh-gas  is  the  richest  in  hydrogen,  containing  as  much 
as  25  per  cent.  Next  to  hydrogen  itself  it  is  the  lightest  gas  (specific  gravity  0*6576), 
and  is  thence  not  inappropriately  named  light  earburetted  hydrogen.  In  general 
character  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  hydrogen.  It  is  incondensable^  colourless, 
without  taste  or  smell ;  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  very  neutral  altogether.  It  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  all  other  hydrocarbons  hy  the  low  luminosity  of  its  flame.  In  water 
and  in  alcohol  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble.  100  vols,  of  water  at  0^  C.  dissolve  5*449 
vols,  of  marsh-gas;  100  vols,  of  alcohol  at  0^  C.  dissolve  52-259  vols.  (Bun sen). 
The  sparing  solubility  of  marsh-gas  in  alcohol  affords  a  method  of  separating  it 
teom.  some  other  hydrocarbon  gases,  such  as  ethyl,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  By  means  of  sulphuric  acid  or  bromine  (neither  of  which  attack  it), 
Sie  olefines  may  be  removed  from  a  gaseous  mixture  containing  marsh-gas  and  olefines. 
It  is  not  absorbed  by  potash,  and  indeed  there  is  no  reagent  which  absorbs  it.  From 
acetylene  it  is  easily  separated  by  means  of  an  ammoniaoil  solution  of  cuprous  chloride. 
The  same  reagent,  or  tne  hydrochloric  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  might  be  employed 
to  remove  carbonic  oxide  (see  Analysis  of  Gasbs,  i  283).  According  to  Dumas  it  is  not 
attacked  hy  chloride  of  sulphur,  nor  by  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  norhv  peniachloride 
of  antimony.  According  to  Kolbe,  a  hot  and  concentrated  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  does  not  affect  it  In  Uie  dark,  dry  chlorine  is  without  action  upon  it  A 
mixture  of  2  vols,  of  chlorine  with  1  voL  of  marsh-gas  is  not  at  first  visibly  affected  by 
sunlight,  but  after  a  while  it  explodes.  The  passage  of  an  electric  spark  also  determines 
an  explosion.  If  the  gaseous  mixture  be  diluted  with  carbonic  anhydride,  and  then 
exposed  to  sunlight,  a  quiet  chlorination  takes  place ;  and  if  excess  of  chlorine  be  there, 
chloroform  and  tetrachloride  of  carbon  are  produced  (Dumas),  Equal  volumes  of 
dry  chlorine  and  marsh-gas  exposed  to  difihsed  daylight,  give  a  chlorinated  product, 
havine  the  formula  CH'Cl.  It  appears  that  this  compound,  CH*G1,  if  not  identical 
with  chloride  of  methyl,  is  very  readily  converted  into  it:  for  Berthelot  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  methyl-compound  from  it  by  double  decomposition. 

If  moisture  be  present^  chlorine  converts  marsh-gas  into  hydroohlorio  acid,  earbonio 
acid,  and  carbonic  oxide. 

At  a  white  heat,  marsh-gas  is  resolved  into  carbon  and  hydrogen.   The  same  cluing^ 
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is  effected  hy  tlic  trangmission  of  electric  BjptakB,  bat  the  deecnnposiidoii  is  never 
complete. 

Carbon  being  a  tetratomic  element,  marsh-gas  is  the  normal  hydride  of  carbon,  and 
the  type  of  a  nnmerous  class  of  compounds  which  are  produced  by  replacement  of  more 
or  less  hydrogen  by  other  radicles.  Thus  chloride  of  methyl  is  monodilorinated 
marsh^gas :  Methyl-alcohol  is  marsh-gaB  wherein  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen :  Formic  acid  is  marsh-gas  wherein  some  of  the  hydrogen  has  been 
replaced  by  oxygen  and  some  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  e.g. — 
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HO 


Har.h  Gblor1d«  Methylie  Formic 

Ga«.  of  Methyl.  aicoiiol.  Add. 

When  carbon  makes  a  partial  saturation  of  itself  as  polyatomic  elements  occasionsdly 
do,  and  as  carbon  of  all  polyatomic  elements  is  especially  liable  to  do,  there  result 
complex  carbon-groups  requiring  yery  various  amounts  of  hydrogen  for  their  saturation. 
When  the  carbon  has  adhered  to  itself  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  saturating 
power,  and  when  the  complex  carbon-group  so  resulting  is  fully  saturated  with  hydro- 
gen, there  result  certain  hydrocarbons  which  form  a  rery  well  characterised  fiimily — 
the  marsh-gas  family.  The  marsh-gases — ^bomologues  of  marsh-gas — are  characterised 
by  their  great  neutndity,  and  present  a  uniformity  of  character  which  is  most  remark- 
able. J.  A.  W. 

MAm8B*8  TB8T  TOM  AmsSVXO.    See  Absexic  (i.  862). 

KABXZWSITB.  A  variety  of  common  salt  from  Stassfurth,  containing  10  pts. 
chloride  of  sodium  to  1  pt.  sulphate  of  magnesium.  (Karate n,  J.  pr.  Chenu  xxxtL 
127.) 

MAXTITB.  The  octahedral  form  of  native  feme  oxide,  found  on  the  Pny  de 
Dome ;  at  Tramont ;  in  Monroe  County,  New  York ;  in  Peru ;  and  in  BraziL  Tlie 
crystals  are  regular  octahedrons,  often  flattened,  and  having  the  octahodml  faces 
striated  parallel  to  the  edges.  Cleavage  indistinct.  Hardness  »  6.  Specific  gravi^ 
-  4'82,  Brazil;  4*65,  Puy  de  Dome;  3-80,  Peiti(Breithaupt);  6'33,  Monroe  (Hunt). 
Lustre  submetallic  Colour  iron-black,  sometimes  with  a  bronze  tarnish.  Streak 
brown,  or  purplish-brown.    Fracture  conchoXdal.    Not  magnetic. 

tTT&jMHUn.    Syn.  with  Xsmtlaunb. 

rM«CAMFBOa.    A  camphor  or  stearoptene  existing  in  all  parts  of  eat- 

thyme  (  Teucrium  Marum).  It  is  extracted  by  distillitijg  the  dry  herb  witn  water,  and 
repeatedly  cohobating  \h^  distillate  over  fresh  quantities  of  the  green  herb.  It  is  a 
white,  crystalline,  transparent,  brittle  mass,  consisting  of  thin  laminae,  heavier  than 
water,  having  an  unpleasant  odour  and  aromatic  taste.  (Bley,  N.  Trommad.  ziy.  2 
and  87.) 

BKABCAOHXirB.  A  sulphate  of  ammonium,  (NH«)*S0^2H-0,  occuiring  about 
volcanoes ;  it  was  discovered  by  Mascagni  in  the  fissures  of  the  lava  at  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Lipari  Isles.  It  sometimes  forms  trimetric  crystals  in  which  a:b\c  «=  0'731 : 
1  :  1129.  Angle  ooP ;  ooP  =  107°  40';  oP  :  Poo  «  122°  66'.  Cleavage,  perfect 
parallel  to  oo^oo  ;  imperfect  parallel  to  oP.  Usually  in  mealy  crusts  and  stalac* 
titic  forms.  Hardness  =  2-25.  Specific  gravity  =  1-72  to  173.  Lustre  when  crys- 
tallised vitreous.  Colour  yellowish-grey  to  lemon-yellow.  Translucent.  Tastes  pun- 
gent and  bitter.    (Dana,  ii.  379.) 

BKABOPZV.  C"H]"0'.  (Genth.  Ann.  Cb.Pharm.xlvl  124.)— A  resinous  substance 
obtained  from  a  material  used  in  Mexico  for  chewing.  This  latter  substance,  which  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  a  tree  called  Dsehilte,  growing  abundantly  in  Mexico,  forms 
crude  porous  lumps  having  a  dull  aspect,  but  presenting  a  bright  surface  when  cut ;  it 
softens  between  the  fingers,  has  little  or  no  taste  when  chewed,  but  a  distinct  odour 
like  that  of  rotten  cheese.  To  extract  the  masopin,  the  dried  juice  is  comminuted  and 
exhausted  by  boiling  with  water ;  and  the  soft  ropy  residue  is  digested  with  fl^)8olute 
alcohol,  which  on  cooling  deposits  masopin  in  crystalline  flocks,  a  farther  quantity 
separatane  on  addition  of  water.  The  portion  of  the  juice  insoluble  in  alcohol  consists 
of  caoutchouc 

Masopin  is  a  snow-white,  light,  pulverulent  substance,  which  becomes  adhesive  when 
passed  between  the  fingers,  has  neither  smell  nor  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  crystallises  from  the  ethereal  solution  in 
white  silky  needles  or  frequently  in  tufts  of  small  prisms.  The  crystals  melt  at  156^, 
emitting  an  agreeable  odour,  and  the  melted  mass  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  glassy. 
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brittle,  yellow  Butwtance,  haying  a  oonehoidal  fracture,  and  melting  again  at  69°  or 
70°  ,  .      " 

Maaopin  yields  by  distillation  a  brown  yiseid  oily  mass,  having  an  acid  reaction. 
If  the  acid  be  removed  by  digestion  with  ammoniacal  water,  and  the  remainder  then 
rectified  over  slaked  lime,  a  light-yellow  mobile  oil  is  obtained,  having  an  agreeable 
odonr  of  singer,  and  containing  88*02  per  cent,  carbon,  and  11*49  hydrc^n.  The  add 
which  nnites  with  the  ammonia  separates,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  nacreous 
crystals  like  boracic  acid :  it  may  be  further  purified  by  precipitation  from  solution  in 
potash.  It  forms  a  dazzling-white  silver-salt,  which  bums  with  an  odour  of  cinnamon, 
and  contains  45*49  per  cent  silver  oxide. 

Masopin  dissolves  gradually  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  leaves  on  evaporation  a 
viscid  mass  like  melted  sugar,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  ammonia,  and  potash,  and 
when  combined  with  the  latter,  forms  dingy  yellow  precipitates  with  most  metallic  salts. 

BKA88ZCOT.  Protoxide  of  lead  prepared  without  fusion.  See  Lbad,  Ozidbs  of 
(p.  549). 

BCA880T-0AMVB0S  AVB  OIZi.  Massoy-bark,  obtained  from  New  Guinea, 
and  said  to  be  the  bark  of  Launis  Burmanniy  or  of  Cinnamamunt  Kia?nis  (Kees),  con- 
tains camphor  or  stearoptene,  and  two  volatile  oils.  The  camphor  is  heavier  than 
water,8oluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,and  coloured  yellow  by  nitric  add.  The 
heavier  of  the  two  oils  sinks  in  water,  becomes  pasty  at  10°,  has  a  pungent  taste,  and  is 
coloured  deep  red  by  nitric  add.  The  light«r  oil  is  more  volatile,  nas  a  stronger  odour 
like  that  of  sassafras,  is  lighter  than  water,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic 
add,  and  is  coloured  cherry-red  by  nitric  add.  The  two  oils  and  the  camphor  are 
obtained  from  the  baric  by  distillation  with  water.    (Bonastre,  J.  Pharm.  zv.  204.) 

BKABTSRlVOSTv  OZ&  OF.  (Wackenroder,  Br.  Arch,  xzzvii.  841. — Hirzel, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  zlvL  202.)  The  root  of  masterwort  (Imperatoria  Ostruthium)  contains  a 
volatile  oil,  which  may  be  extracted  by  distilling  the  comminuted  root  with  water. 
Part  of  it  floats  on  the  watery  distillate ;  the  rest  may  be  obtained  by  agitation  with 
ether  and  evaporation,  and  the  whole  purified  by  rectification  with  a  smafi  quantity  of 
water  and  dehydration  oyer  chloride  of  caldum.  The  yield  of  oil  is  from  0*78  to  0*78 
percent 

This  oil  is  transparent  and  colourless  (Hirsel),  pale  yellow  (Wackenroder), 
mobile  (the  portion  which  distils  between  200^  and  220^  is  more  viscid).  It  boils 
between  170^  and  220^;  has  an  aromatic  odour  (somewhat  empyreumatie,  between 
200^  and  220^  acoordins  to  Hirzel);  penetratixig  (Wackenroder);  its  taste  is 
strongly  heating  (Hirsel);  camphorous  like  that  of  poppy-oil  (Wackenroder). 
It  bums  with  a  bright  fuli^ous  flame. 

The  portion  which  distils  between  170^  and  180^  contains,  according  to  Hirzel, 
85*57  per  cent,  carbon,  11*45  hydrogen,  and  2  98  oxygen ;  that  which  distils  between 
200°  and  220^  contains  81*43  carbon,  11-32  hydrogen,  and  7*25  oxygen.  The  oil  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mixture  of  several  hydrates  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpen* 
tine,  corrresponding  with  the  formula  4C'*H»*.H*0  and  3C'»H'».2H*0.  (Hirzel.) 

It  absorbs  ckhriney  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
being  thereby  converted  into  a  yellow  viscid  oil,  which  sinks  in  water,  has  a  peciuiar 
odonr,  and  a  biting  taste.  It  is  decomposed  in  like  manner  by  bromine^  with  evolution 
of  hydrobromic  add.  By  distillation  with  phaaphoric  anhydride  it  yields  a  transparent 
colourless  oil,  which  has  an  odour  of  rosemary  and  an  aromatic  taste,  and  is  isomeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  This  latter  oil  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  assuming  a 
reddish-yellow  colour,  and  forming,  after  complete  saturation,  rectiflcation  with  water, 
and  dehydration  with  chloride  of  caldum,  an  oil  which  has  an  agreeable  odour,  an 
aromatic  taste,  and  a  composition  (74*98  C,  10*86  H,  13*28  CI)  agreeing  with  the 
formula  3C"H".HCL    (Hirzel.) 

aCA8TIO«  A  resin  obtained  by  indsions  in  the  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  of 
Pistacia  LenttscuB,  a  tree  growing  in  the  islands  of  the  Gredan  Archipelago,  especially 
in  Chios.  It  forms  small  round  transparent  grains,  having  a  fiiint  agreeable  odour, 
which  becomes  very  distinct  when  the  redn  is  thrown  on  red-hot  coals.  It  softens 
when  masticated,  and  is  said  to  strength  the  gums.  It  is  also  used  in  fumigations,  and 
in  the  composition  of  vamisleB.  Speciflc  gravity  -■  1*074.  Accordirg  toSchrotter, 
its  composition  is  CH'^O*. 

Aqueous  alcohol  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  the  resin,  leaving  mas  tic  in  un- 
dissolved. The  more  soluble  portion,  which,  according  to  Johnston,  has  the  composi- 
tion C**H'^0*,  IB  predpitated  from  its  solution  by  chlorine  as  a  visdd  mass,  when 
heated  for  some  time  to  145^  in  the  dry  state,  it  is  said  to  be  resolved  into  two  other 
XBiins,  one  containing  a  larger,  the  other  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen. 

BiAaTZO  OSaKSWT.    A  building  cement  composed  of  finely  ground  oolitie 
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limestone  mixed  with  sand  and  Htharge,  and  made  into  a  loosely  odieient  paate  witfi 
linseed-oiL     (See  Cbmbnts,  i.  820.) 

MA8T1CZV.  C**IP^  0*,  according  to  Johnston. — ^The  oonatitaent  of  mastic  ivsin 
which  is  the  least  soluble  in  alcohol,  amounting  to  «^  —  }  of  the  whole.  It  ia  white, 
soft  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  by  prolonged  drying  and  fusion  becomes  traoB* 
parent,  yellowish,  and  friable,  and  is  said  to  be  then  more  soluble  in  alcohoL 

KATZCZV.  A  bitter  substance  of  unknown  composition  obtained  from  the  leaycis 
of  the  matico  {Piper  axperifolium),  a  plant  growing  in  Peru.  The  learea,  which  hare 
a  strongly  aromatic  and  slightly  astringent  taste,  are  noted  in  Pern  for  their  medicinal 
properties,  and  especially  for  their  styptic  power.  When  boiled  with  water,  they  yield 
a  somewhat  considerable  quantity  of  a  heavy  volatile  oil,  while  the  matidn  dissolves 
in  the  water,  together  with  several  other  substances,  from  which  it  may  be  partly  freed 
by  precipitation  with  acetate  of  lead.  The  maticin  then  remains  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  may  be  obtained,  by  ev^wration  to  a  syrup,  solution  in  alcohol,  and  evapo- 
ration of  the  alcoholic  solution,  as  a  yellow- brown  extractive  matter,  having  a  dis- 
agreeable odour  and  extremely  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  platinic  chloride,  but 
forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  potash,  and  with  ammonia.  (Hodges,  PhiL  Mag.  [3] 
xxv.  204 ;  Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  l  123.) 

KATZCOf  OZ&  OF.  To  obtain  this  oil,  the  leaves  of  Piper  aapertfoUum  are  dia- 
tilled  with  water,  and  the  oil  which  slowly  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  tne  mil^  diadllate 
ifl  collected.  Pale  green,  thickiah;  has  a  strong  and  persistent  odour,  and  a  persistent 
camphoroos  taste.  By  keeping,  it  becomes  uxieker  and  ultimately  crystalline;  br 
nitric  add,  it  is  coloured  amber-yellow  and  resinised.  It  dissolyes  in  oil  of  vitri<^ 
forming  a  carmine-coloured  liquid  which  becomes  milky  on  addition  of  water.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  not  in  aqueous  potash  or  ammonia.  (Hodge s^ 
loc.  cit,) 

KAT&OOXZTS.  Oxychloride  of  lead,  Pb*ClK),  found  at  Matlock  in  Derbyshire 
(p.  335). 

XATmiOAmXA  CKAMOMZliKA.  Wild  ckamomiU,— The  flowers  of  this 
plant  distilled  with  water,  yield  a  volatile  oil  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  nearly  opaque, 
with  a  strong  odour  of  chamomile,  and  an  aromatic  burning  taste.  It  is  fluid  at  12^, 
but  thickens  when  cooled  below  0°.  {Gmelin^s  Handbook^  xiv.  365.) 

MATmzOABZA  PASTaavZUM.  Feverfew.— This  ^hint,  while  in  the  flower- 
ing state,  yields  by  distillation  with  water  a  greenish  oil,  which  begins  to  pass  over 
between  165°  and  220°,  the  largest  portion,  however,  distilling  between  205°  and  220^. 
The  oil  consists  of  a  hydrocarbon  containing  about  86  percent,  carbon  and  11  hydrogen, 
a  camphor  having  the  same  composition  as  that  of  the  lauracese,  but  powessing  lievo- 
rotatory  power  (see  Caicphob,  i.  729),  and  an  oxygenated  oil  containing  more  oxygen 
than  camphor.  (Dessaignes  and  Chautard,  J.  Pharm.  xiii.  251. — Chantard, 
Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  166.) 

MCAVZ&zra.    Syn.  with  LABRABonrrE  (p.  450). 

MATWAfi  aasZW.  Calaba  or  Galba  of  the  Antilles  (L  e  wy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [Z] 
X.  380).  A  resin  extracted  by  incision  from  Calophyllum  Calaba^  Jaoq.,  a  tree  growug 
on  the  plains  of  San  Martino  and  of  the  Oronoco.  It  possesses  the  usual  external  cha- 
racters of  resins,  but  when  purified  by  solution  in  alconol,  it  crystallises  in  small  trans- 
parent prisms,  and  is  obtained  by  slow  crystallisation  in  very  beautiful  crystals  of  a 
fine  yellow  colour.  According  to  Provoetaye,  they  are  monoclinic,  exhibiting  the  com- 
bination ooP.  ooPoo  .[ooPool.oP.  +  P.  Poo  .fPoo].  AngleooP:[ooPoo]  =  119®; 
ooP  :  oP  «  101°  7' ;  oP  :  [Too  ]  -  143°  16' :  ooP  :  [Poo  ]  =  about  98°  45' :  ooPoo 
:  Poo  -  139°  35' ;  ooPoo  :  ooP  -  160°  30'.  Ratio  of  axes  a  :  5  :  c  «  1769  :  1 : 1-847. 
Angle  of  axes  h  and  c  «  78°  43'. 

Maynas  resin  has  the  characters  of  an  acid,  dissolving  readily,  even  at  common 
temperatures,  in  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia.  It  is  insoluble  in  water^  rery  soluble  in 
alcoholf  etkcTy  and  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile.  Specific  gravity  »  1*12.  It  melts  at 
about  105°  to  a  transparent  glass,  and  when  once  melted,  remains  b'quid  for  a  long 
time,  not  solidifying  till  cooled  to  about  90°.  By  drp  distillation  it  yields  empyren- 
matic  oils,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue.  It  contains,  according  to  the  mean 
of  Lew/s  analyses,  67*52  per  cent  carbon  and  7*30  hydrogen,  whence  Lewy  deduces 
the  formula  C"H»»0*  (calc  67*2  C,  72  H,  and  25*6  O). 

The  resin  dissolves  in  cold  oceHo  acidf  also  in  stt^huricaeidy  fonning  a  solution  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water  in  its  original  state.  It  is 
strongly  acted  upon  by  fuming  nitric  acidf  jrieldin^  a  non-ciystalUsable  nitro-acid. 
With  ordinary  mtric  acid  it  forms  a  volatile  add  exhibitinff  the  ehanusters  of  bntyrte 
«dd ;  the  solution  yields,  by  concentration,  crystals  of  ozaBc  acid,  as  wdl  as  a  lipoid 
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acid,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  determined.  The  resin  heated  with  a  mixture 
of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphutio  acid,  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  and 
formic  acid.     Chlorine  and  brominetufA,  upon  it^  but  without  yielding  definite  products. 

MBAB0^7  SAmoxr.     GraHola  officinalis  (iL  942). 

MBABO'Wr-a'WBBT.     See  SpiSiBA. 


A  crystalline  acid  produced,  together  with  a  chlorinated 
resin,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  meconin.  It  contains  48'72  per  cent,  carbon,  4*07 
hydrogen,  no  chlorine ;  crystallises  in  fine  prismatic  needles ;  is  soluble  in  potash, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water. 

See  Mecontc  acid,  Amides  of. 


MBCOVZO  AGXB.  C'H^O'  «^  ^,   (O".    Mohnsaure.   Opiumsaure.'—Tbia  add, 

which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  opium,  was  discovered  bySertiirner  in  1806 
(Oilb.  Ann.  Iv.  72 ;  Ivii.  183  ;  Ixiv.  65),  but  the  more  exact  investigation  of  it  has  been 
made  chiefly  by  Bobiquet  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  v.  282;  li.  236;  liii  42d),  and  Liebig 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vii,  37 ;  xxvi.  113,  147). 

The  best  method  of  preparing  it  is  that  of  Bobiquet,  modified  by  Gregory 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiv.  43).  Opium  is  exhausted  with  water  at  38^ ;  the  extr^  is. 
neutralised  with  coarsely  pounded  marble,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  mixed  with  a  con- 
centrated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  whereby  the  meconate  of  calcium  is  more  com-^ 
pletely  separated  in  proportion  as  the  liquids  are  more  concentrated ;  and  the  preci- 
pitate is  washed  with  water  and  pressed.  [The  mother-liquor  serves  for  the  preparation 
of  morphine.] — 1  pt.  of  the  precipitated  meconate  of  calcium  is  now  suspended  in  a 
mixture  of  3  pts.  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  and  20  pts.  boiling  water;  the  mixture 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  short  of  100^,  and  frequently  shaken,  till  the  whole  is  dissolved ; 
and  the  acid  meconate  of  calcium  which  separates  on  cooling  is  collected  on  linen,  washed, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  redissolved,  after  pressure,  in  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  20  pts.  of  hot  water,  avoiding  ebullition.  The  liquid  then  yields,  on 
cooling,  crystals  of  meconic  acid  nearly  f^  from  Bme,  while  the  mother-liquor,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  contains  scarcely  any  meconic  acid.  The 
still  coloured  crystals,  after  being  washed  and  pressed,  are  dissolved  in  16  pts.  of  hot 
water ;  the  liquid  is  strained  through  linen ;  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  two-thirds  of 
the  original  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  on  cooling  it  yields  crystals  of  meconic  acid, 
free  from  lime,  but  still  coloured.  These  crystals  are  suspended  in  cold  wat«r,  neutra- 
lised with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  heated  to  100°  with  gradual  addition  of  water  in 
quantity  just  sufficient  to  dissolve  them ;  the  solution,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  is  well 
pressed  (the  liquid  which  runs  off  yields  impure  meconic  add  when  treated  with  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid) ;  the  expressed  mass,  which  is  not  yet  quite  white,  is  redissolved 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water ;  the  solid  mass  obtained  on  coob'ng 
is  again  pressed;  and  this  treatment  is  repeated  till  a  pure  white  product  is  obtained. 
LasUy,  this  pure  meconate  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  16  to  20  pts.  of  hot  water ;  the 
acid  meconate  of  potassium  which  separates  on  cooling  is  mixed  on  linen  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  water,  pressed,  and  redissolved  in  16  pts.  of  hot  water ;  the  solution  is 
mixed  with  2  or  3  pts.  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  crystals  of  pure  meconic  acid 
which  form  on  cooling  are  washed  with  cold  water,  and  recrystallised  from  solution  ini 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  motner-liquor  expressed  from 
the  potassium-salt  still  yields  a  quantity  of  impure  meconic  acid  when  treated  with 
hydro-chloric  acid.  Paper-filters  [probably  on  account  of  the  iron  contained  in  them] 
cannot  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  process. 

How  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lcxxiii.  350)  heats  the  crude  acid  free  from  lime  with 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  till  the  whole  dissolves  on  addition  of  ammonia.  The 
solution  on  cooline  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  freed  by  pressure  from 
the  black  mother-liquor,  and  recrystallised  two  or  three  times  from  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  From  the  solution  in  hot  water,  the  meconic  acid  separates, 
on  addition  of  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  colourless  laminae,  which  are  washed  witb 
cold  water,  and  once  recrystallised  from  boiling  water. 

The  aqueous  extract  of  opium  might  also  be  treated  in  the  first  instance  with  ammonia 
to  precipitate  the  morphine,  and  the  meconic  acid  afterwards  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  calcium ;  but  ammonia  always  precipitates  a  certain  quantity  of  meconic  acid  fbom 
the  aqueous  solution  in  the  form  of  a  calcium-salt :  hence  the  p]X)cess  is  attended  with 
loss. 

Meconic  add  crystallises  in  micaceous  scales  or  small  rhombic  prisms,  containing 
3  at  water  (C'H*0'.3H'0),  which  it  gives  off  at  100°,  leaving  a  white,  opaoue/ 
effloresced  mass.  It  has  a  sour  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  strongly.    It  dissolves  readily 
ia  wtter  and  alcohol,  less  easily  in  ether^ 


sea  MECONic  acid. 

MeooDtc  acid  is  resolved,  under  yarioEis  dieumstaiioefl^  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
eomeuic  add : 

C'H^O'     -     C0«  +  C^W, 

Meconfc  Comenic 

acid.    '  acid. 

the  latter  frequently  nndergoin^  further  transformation : — 1.  When  dry  meconie  add 
is  heated  to  about  120^,  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  off  and  comenic  add  remains 
behind ;  at  higher  temperatures,  the  comenic  acid  is  further  resolved,  partly  into  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  pyromeoonic  add,  OH^O*,  partly  into  water,  acetic  add,  empj- 
reumatic  oil,  and  charcoal. — 2.  When  meconie  add  is  boiled  with  water,  or  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  brown  colouriag  matter  being  also  produced  in  the  former  case. — 
3.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  in  presence  of  water,  the  products  being  carfoonie 
anhydride  and  chloro-  or  bromo-comenic  add. — 4.  By  boiling  with  excess  of  ammoma^ 
the  comenic  add  being  then  converted  into  comenamic  add. — 5.  By  heating  with 
iodide  of  ethyl^  whereby  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  ofl^  and  ethyl-comenie  acid 
producML 

Meconie  add  is  easily  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  ozaHe 
add. — ^By  boiling  with  strong  caustic  potash  also,  it  yields  oxalic  add,  together  with 
carbonic  anhydride  and  a  brown  substance. — By  chloride  or  bromide  of  iodine,  it  is 
converted  into  iodomecone,  CH^IK)*.    [?  impure  iodoform ;  see  p.  312.] 

The  aqueous  solution  of  meconie  ada  is  coloured  deep  red  hj  ferric  chloride^  the 
colour  not  being  destroyed  by  boiling,  or  by  the  action  of  dilute  adds. 

Heconates. — ^Meconie  add  is  tribasic^  and  forms  three  series  of  salts : 

AHd. 

/  *-  .  Normal  or 

uonoraetallic.  dimeralltc  t<imetRiHc. 

C»H»MO»  C'H'MK)'  C'HM»0'. 

The  dimetallic  meconatel  are  neutral  to  vegetable  colours. 

Meeonates  of  Am  monium^ — ^The  tri-ammonie  salt  is  unknown.  The  di'Ommonie 
salt,  CHSJ^WyO^,  crystallises  in  slender  needles.  On  passing  chlorine  through  its 
solution,  the  mono-ammonic  salt,  C'H'(NH*)0'.HK),  separates  in  granular  ciystals, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Meconates  of  Barium, — ^The  dibarytic  salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
Chloride  of  barium  forms,  with  solutions  of  the  alkaline  meconates,  white  flakes  solable 
in  acetic  acid.  Aqueous  meconie  acid  forms  with  baryta- water  a  bulky  yellow  pre- 
dpitate,  probably  consisting  of  triharytic  meconate. 

Meconates  of  Calcium, — The  monocaldc  salt,  C'H•CaO^H•0,  is  predpitated  by 
chloride  of  caldum  from  aqueous  meconie  acid,  and  from  the  solutions  of  add,  and  even 
of  neutral  meconates. — The  dicalcic  salt,  C'H'Ca'O^JS'O,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  gela- 
tinous predpitate,  on  adding  chloride  of  caldum  to  the  solution  of  a  meconate 
saturated  with  ammonia. 

Meconates  of  Copper. — The  monocnpric  salt  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish-green 
predpitate  on  adding  meconie  acid  to  a  solution  of  cupric  acetate.  By  dry  distillation 
it  yields  a  large  Quantity  of  pyromeconic  add.  Meconate  of  potassium  forms  an 
emerald-green  precipitate  with  cupric  acetate. 

Meconates  of  Iron, — a.  The  ferrous  salt  is  very  soluble,  colourless,  tums  red  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  more  quiddy  when  mixed  with  nitric  add. 

fi.  Ferric  salt.  Soluble  meconates  added  to  ferric  salts  produce,  for  the  most  part, 
a  deep  blood-red  liquid,  without  predpitation,  even  when  the  solutions  are  ooncentnU«d ; 
but  when  neutral  ferric  sulphate  is  treated  with  meconate  of  ammonium,  a  dnnabar- 
coloured  pulverulent  precipitate  is  formed  aft«r  a  while,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  easily  in  boilinp;  water  and  in  dilute  adds.  On  mixins  its 
aqueous  solution  with  potash,  ferric  oxide  is  predpitated,  ammonia  is  given  of^  and  the 
red  colour  disappears ;  if  hydrochloric  add  be  Uien  added,  suffident  to  saturate  the 
alkali,  the  red  colour  reappears,  but  is  again  destroyed  by  excess  of  acid.  The  red  pre- 
dpitate, if  previously  dried  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  undergoes  no  alteration 
at  100^.  Sten h ou|se  found  in  ^ve  samples  of  it^  dried  at  100°,  irom  30-4  to  31*1  per 
cent,  carbon,  2*1  to  2*5  hydn^n,  3*4  to  3-d  nitrogen,  and  22-6  to  24*3  ferric  oxide. 
On  mixing  solutions  of  meconie  acid  and  ferric  chloride  in  anhydrous  ether,  red-brown 
flocks  very  soluble  in  cold  water  are  predpitated.  Stenhouse  found  in  three  prepa- 
rations (at  100°)  from  25'3  to  26^9  per  cent  carbon,  1*7  to  1*9  hydrogen,  and  30*3  to 
31*2  ferric  oxide. 

Meconates  of  Lead,^The  neutral  salt,  C'HPbH)*. H*0,  is  produced  bypredpi- 
tating  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  meconie  add,  even  in  excess;  it  forms  white 
flocks,  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water. 
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Basio  9alt$f  containing  from  68*4  to  78*4  per  cent,  lead-oxide,  are  obtained  Irjr  pre- 
cipitating basic  acetate  of  lead  with  alkaline  meconates. 

Magnesium-salts. — The  dimagnesic  salt  is  ^aringly,  the  monoroagnesic  salt 
easily  soluble  in  water ;  the  latter  crystallises  in  shining,  transparent^  flattened  needles, 
having  an  acid  and  bitter  taste. 

Meconates  of  Mercury, — Both  the  mercnrons  and  mercuric  salt  are  pale  yellow 
floccolent  precipitates,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Meconates  of  Potassium, — ^The  acid  salts  are  ciystallisable,  the  neutral  salt 
unciTBtallisable. 

Mecon  atesof  Silver. — ^Aqneous  meconic  acid  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white 
precipitate  of  the  di-argentie  salt,  C^H'Ag'O*,  which,  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water, 
18  converted  into  the  tri-argentic  salt,  C'HAg'O^  The  latter  is  also  formed,  as  a 
yellow  precipitate,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  meconic  acid,  exactly  saturated  with  ammo- 
nia (the  di-ammonic  salt)  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Meconates  of  Sodium. — The  monosodic  salt  forms  hard  grains,  but  slightly 
•oluble  in  water. — The  disodio  salt,  obtained  by  digesting  meconate  of  barium  with 
aqueous  sulphate  of  sodium,  ciystallisee  in  slender  needles,  soluble  in  6  pts.  of  water, 
and  containing  a  laise  quantity  of  water  of  crystallisation.  The  trisodic  salt  ia  ciys* 
tallisable,  very  solume  in  water,  and  efflorescent 

Meconates  of  Tin, — The  stannous  salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  rery  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  stannous  solution.  The  stannic  salt  is  also  a  white  precipitate,  sparingly 
soluble  in  acetic,  easily  in  nitric  acid. 

Meco nat  ofYt trium, — Sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  yttrium-salts,  however,  give 
no  precipitate  with  meconic  aci<£ 

mco  VZO  ACZBf  AMZBBS  OF.  By  acting  on  ethyl-meconic  acid  and  diethyl- 
meconic  acid  with  ammonia,  How  has  obtained  two  adds,  which  may  be  regarded  a^ 
mono-ammonic  meoonate  minus  water,  vis. : 

Meoonamie  acid      .        .        .       .  C'H«NO«    -    CBWNH')©'    -     HH) 
Meeono-diamidic  add      .        .        .  CH«NH)»   -     C'H«(NH*yO'  -   2H»0 

Neither  of  these  adds  has,  however,  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  their 
formulse  are  somewhat  doubtfiiL  To  the  former  How  assigned  the  somewhat  impro- 
bable fbrmula  C^^H^N'O**;  the  formula  above  given  was  proposed  by  Gerhardt 
(TraiU,  ii.  180.) 

MSOOVXO  STBBBSa  Meconic  acid,  being  tribasie,  should  form  three  ethers 
containing  ethyl  or  other  alcohol-radides.  Only  the  two  add  ethyl-meconates  are, 
however,  at  present  known. 

ETHTL-ifBCONio  ACID,  C'H'(C*fl*)0^  IS  obtained  by  passing  diy  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  meconic  add  in  absolute  alcohol,  till  the  liquid  emita 
fumes.  It  then,  if  left  at  rest,  deposits  the  ethylated  add  in  needle-shaped  crystals, 
which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water. 

The  add  forms  small  needles  t^  soluble  in  boiling  water,  soluble  in  ether  and  in 
alcohol  of  ordinary  strength,  less  soluble  in  absolute  lucohoL  The  crystals  are  anhy- 
drous, melt  at  168^,  and  sublime  in  brilliant  rhombs. 

Ethyl-meconic  add  is  dibadc,  forming  two  series  of  very  stable  salts,  vis.  neutral 
salts,  C'HM«rC»H»)0»,  and  acid  salts,  C'H«M(C*H»)0'.  They  crystallise  readily. 
(How,  Ann.  Ch.  Phaim.  Ixxxiii.  360.) 

DiBTHTii-iCBOONic  ACID,  C'H*(CIl*)*0',  IS  Contained  in  the  mother-liquor  fipom 
which  ethvl-meconic  add  has  separated,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  this 
liquid  till  it  gives  off  add  vapours.  The  residue  is  a  thick  oil  which  solidifies  on 
cooling,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

It  forms  flattened  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  about  110° ;  it  melts  in  boiling  water 
before  dissolving,  and  dissolves  very  eadly  in  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a 
strong  acid  reaction,  decomposes  carbonates,  and  rapidly  coagulates  albumin.  It 
colours  ferric  salta  red. 

The  add  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  iU  saUs  being  C^M(C*IP)*0^  The 
ammonium-salt  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  and  is  ver^  soluble  in  cold  water.  It 
is  most  easily  prepared  bv  passing  gaseous  ammonia  into  an  alcoholic  solution^ of 
the  add.  The  barium-salt  is  a  yellow  semi-gelatinous  precipitate,  insoluble  in  boiling 
wat^r,  but  very  soluble  in  excess  of  chloride  of  barium.  The  strontium^  and  calcium'- 
salts  resemble  the  t>arium-salt.  The  magnesium'Salt  is  a  crystalline  precipitate.  The 
copper^alt  is  ^reen  and  gelatinous.  The  lead-salt  is  a  yellowish-white  predpitate. 
The  silver-salt  is  yellow,  gelatinous,  insoluble  in  boiling  water.     (How,  loe.  cit.) 

MMCOVTMm  Ovianyl.  C*H*'0*. — A  neutral  substance  existing  in  opium.  It  was 
first  observed  by  l3nblanc  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xlix.  17);  afterwards  prepared  in 
the  pure  state,  and  examined  by  Oonerbe(t^<d.  xlix.  11 ;  1.  387;  lix.  148). 
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-  It  is  produced  from  naTOotine,  together  with  teropiammooe,  cotamine,  opianie  acid, 
and  hemipinic  acid,  by  the  action  of  warm  dilate  nitric  acid  (Anderson,  Ed.  PhiL 
Trans,  xz.  347  ;  zxi.  204),  and  from  opianic  acid  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalis,  or  of 
nascent  hydrogen,  evolved  either  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  water,  or  of  sine 
on  dilate  sulphuric  acid.    (Matthiessen  and  Foster,  Chem.  Soc  J.  xvi  349.) 

a.  Action  of  alkalis : 

2C»«H»«0»     =     C"H»0*  +   C»H'«0«. 

OpUnIc  acid.  Meconlo.       Hemfplnic  acid. 

/3.  Action  of  nascent  hydrogen : 

C'«H'*0»     +     H»  «  C'»H"»0*  +  H«0. 
Opianic  acid.  If  econio. 

Preparation,  a.  From  Opium. —  1.  Finely  cut  Smyrna  opium  is  exhausted  with 
eold  water ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  8^  Bm.,  and  the  morphine  and  narootine  are 
precipitated  by  dilute  ammonia.  The  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrap,  and  then  left  for 
several  weeks  in  a  cool  pUce,  deposits  brown  crystals,  which  must  be  pressed  and  thm 
dried  at  a  gentle  heat  The  brown  cr^talline  mass  contains  meconin,  meeonates,  and 
other  subsUinces.  It  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol  of  36^,  and  the  extracts  ars 
concentrated  to  one-third  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol ;  the  liquid  then  on  oooiing 
deposits  dTstals,  which  are  purified  by  rearstallisation  from  boiling  water,  with  addi- 
tion of  animal  charcoal,  then  from  hot  ether.  The  mother-liquor  from  which  the 
crystals  have  separated,  yields  an  additional  quantity  of  meconin  by  concentration. 
(Couerbe.) 

2.  The  aqueous  extract  of  opium  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium ;  the  precipi- 
tated  meconate  of  calcium  is  filtered ;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point, 
and  separated  from  the  deposited  hydrochlorate  of  morphine;  and  the  ditfk  mother-Uquor 
is  diluted  with  water,  filtered  from  the  flocks  which  separate,  and  treated  with  ammonia, 
which  precipitates  narcotine,  thebaine,  and  a  large  quantity  of  resin.  The  filtrate  is 
mixed  with  acetate  of  lead ;  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  from  the  filtered  liquid  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  evaporated  to 
the  crystallising  point  at  a  moderate  heat,  whereupon  narceine  separates  out,  and  then 
sal-ammoniac  by  fiirther  concentration.  The  mother-liquor  is  repeatedly  digested  with 
^  voL  ether  at  26^,  and  the  ether  is  distilled  off  from  the  extracts^  a  brown  syrup  then 
remaining.  On  treating  this  syrup  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  papaverine  dissolves, 
and  meconin  remains  in  the  form  of  a  dark  grey  ciystalline  powder,  which,  to  free  it 
from  resin,  and  purify  it  completely,  must  be  several  times  crystallised  from  boiling 
water,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal    (Anderson.) 

b.  From  Narcotine. — ^Karcotine  is  heated  in  the  water-bath  to  49^  with  2*8  pts.  of 
nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*4,  and  8  pts.  water,  whereupon  it  melts  into  a  yellowish 
mass,  dissolves  slowly  without  evolution  of  gas,  if  constantly  stirred,  and  then 
gradually  deposits  cnrstalline  teropiammone.  The  liquid  is  filtered  through  asbestos ; 
the  filtrate  saturated  with  potash-ley;  the  solution^again  filtered  from  precipitated 
botarnine,  and  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk;  crystallised  nitre  is  removed,  and  the 
mother-liquor  freed  from  carbonate  of  potassium  by  precipitation  with  alcohol ;  the 
alcohol  is  distilled  off;  and  the  cooled  residue  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  pre- 
cipitates opianic  acid,  hemipinic  acid,  and  meconin.  If  this  precipitate  be  dissolved  in 
a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  meconin  crvstallises  out  on  oooiing  (mixed  wi|h  a 
little  opianic  acid,  if  the  quantity  of  water  added  was  insufficient),  and  may  be  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  water  or  alcohol.     (Anderson.) 

0.  From  Opianic  acid, — 1.  By  the  action  of  strong  caustic  potash.  This  mode  of 
preparation  is  described  under  Hbmipikic  Acid  (p.  142). — 2.  By  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen.     Sodium-amalgam  is  warmed  for  several  hours  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ■ 

opianic  acid ;  and  the-  meconin  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  hydrochloric  add.  ' 

The  formation  of  the  meconin  in  this  case  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  caustic  soda 
formed  from  the  sodium-amalgam :  for  it  takes  place  in  a  dilute  solution,  and  at  a 
temperature  very  much  below  that  at  which  opianic  acid  is  decomposed  under  the 
influence  of  alkali ;  the  quantity  of  meconin  formed  is  also  considerably  greater  than 
that  which  is  produced  under  the  latter  circumstances,  5  grms.  opianic  acid  decom- 
posed by  sodium -amalgam  having  yielded  3'66  grms.  of  pure  meconin,  whereas, 
according  to  the  flrst  of  the  two  equations  above  given,  it  should,  when  decomposed  by 
alkalis,  yield  only  2*3  grms.  meconin.  Moreover,  opianic  acid  is  similarly  converted  into 
meconin  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (Matthiessen  and  Foster.) 

Properties. — Meconin  crystallises  in  hexagonal  prisms  with  dihedral  summits.  It 
is  perfectly  colourless  ;  has  no  smell ;  and  appears  tasteless  at  flrst,  but  exhibits  a  very 
acrid  taste  as  it  dissolves  in  the  mouth. 

It  melts  at  90®  (Couerbe) ;  between  98°  and  99<^  (M.  and  F.)  to  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  retains  its  fluidity  till  cooled  to  75°.  At  a  higher  temperat'ire,  it  boils  and  distils 
without  alteration,  solidifying  to  a  fatty  mass  on  cooling. 

A  hydratft  of  meconin  was  once  obtained  by  Anderson,  in  decomposing  meconin 
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with  nitric  Acid :  it  resembled  the  anhydrous  compound,  but  was  lighter,  and  did  not 
melt  below  96°. 

Meconin  dissolyes  in  265*7  pts.  of  cold,  and  18*5  pts  of  boiling  tpater  ;  in  alcohol 
and  ether  it  is  still  more  soluble.  It  is  dissolved  bj  the  fixed  alkalis^  but  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  ammonia.  When  heated  to  100°  with  aqueous  ammonia^  it  yields  a  solu- 
tion which  may  be  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  from 
which  meconin  it  precipitated  on  additionof  water  (Matt hi esaen  and  Foster). — ^Its 
aqueous  solution  precipitates  baaie  acetate  of  lead,  but  notthe  neutral  acetate. 

Meoonin  dissolves  without  alteration  in  dilute  atUphurie  acid,  forming  a  colourless 
tfolntion  which  becomes  dark  green  when  evaporated :  if  alcohol  be  then  added,  the 
liquid  acquires  a  rose  colour ;  but  as  the  alcohol  evaporates,  the  green  tint  returns. 
The  green  solution  deposits  brown  flocks  when  mixed  with  water  (Couerbe).  With 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  meconin  forms  a  colourless  solution  which  becomes  purple  when 
heated,  and  brown  on  addition  of  water,  depositing  at  the  same  time  a  brown  precipi- 
tate, which  dissolves  with  rose  colour  in  alkalis.  Nitric  acid,  either  dilute  or  concen- 
trated, converts  meconin  into  nitromeoonin,  with  evolution  of  red  vapours.  With 
peroxide  of  lead  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and  forms  an 
amorphous  substance  which  remains  dissolved. 

With  chlorine,  meoonin  forms  chloromeconin  (Anderson).  According  to  Couerbe, 
chlorine  acts  but  slightly  on  meconin  at  common  temperatures,  but  is  rapidly  absorbed 
by  melting  meconin,  forming  a  red  and  then  a  daric  brown  mass,  which  melts  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  meconin,  and  forms  on  cooling  a  czTstalline  mass  containing 
mechloic  acid  (p.  859),  meconin-resin,  and  25'5  per  cent  chlorine.  Meconin  is  not 
altered  by  iodine,  but  when  treated  with  chloride  of  iodine,  it  forms  iodomeconin.  With 
bromine-water,  it  forms  bromomeconin. 

Meoonin  dissolves  without  alteration  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  when  heated 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is 
decomposed,  with  formation  of  an  acid  containing  C'H'O^  and  separation  of  chloride 
of  methyl,  which  quickly  volatilises  when  the  tube  is  opened :  C**H'*0^  +  HCl « 
C*H*0*  +  CHKl  (Matthiesen  and  Foster,  unpublished  experiments).  A  similar 
decomposition  is  produced  by  hydriodic  acid.  From  these  results  Matthiessen  and 
Foster  conclude  that  meconin  is  a  methylated  compound ;  and  although  the  propor^ 
tion  of  methvlc  ontained  in  it  has  not  been  ezpenmentally  determined,  they  infer, 
from  the  analogy  of  other  derivatives  of  nareotine  {q.  v.)  that  its  rational  formula  is 

rOH'^*       \^i  ^^^  ^  ^  ^7>  ^^^  '^  ^  ^^  dimethylated  derivative  of  a  compound^ 
H*        i^*  ^'^  ^^^  isolated,  which  may  be  called  normal  meconin. 

SubsHtution'Derivaiives  of  Meconin. 

BroBaomeooala*  C'*H*BrO\ — ^When  bromine  water  is  gradually  added  to  aqueous 
meconin,  crystals  of  bromomeconin  separate  out,  and  may  be  purified  by  reaystallini- 
tion  from  boiling  alcohoL  It  forms  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  167°,  and  behave 
in  other  respects  like  chloromeconin.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  more  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    (Anderson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii  48.) 

cnuoromeoonln.  C'*H*C10*.  When  chlorine-gas  is  passed  into  a  cold  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  meconin,  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  quickly  separates,  consisting 
of  chloromeconin,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcoboL  It  is  like- 
wise produced  when  dir  chlorine-gas  is  passed  over  melted  meconin.  It  crystallises 
in  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  175°,  and  sublime  undecomposed  at  higher  tem- 
peratures. It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat  more  freely  in  boiling  tta^^r ;  in 
alkalis  to  about  the  same  amount  as  in  water,  and  without  decomposition.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether* 

It  dissolves  in  cold  sidphuric  acid,  assumes  a  greenish-blue  colour  when  heated 
therewith,  and  on  subsequent  addition  of  water,  deposits  brown  flocks  which  dissolve 
with  red  colour  in  alkalis.  It  dissolves  with  red  colour  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  decom- 
posed when  heated  therewith.     (Anderson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  47.) 

Zodomeoonlii.  C'*H'IO*. — ^When  chloride  of  iodine  is  added  to  aqueous  meconin, 
and  the  mixture  left  to  itself  ibr  several  days  in  a  warm  place,  long  crystals  form  in  it^ 
contaminated  by  free  iodine.  They  are  purified  by  reciystallisation  from  boiling 
alcohol. 

Iodomeconin  forms  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  112°  to  a  colourless  liquid. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  a 
temperature  above  100°  to  a  brown  liquid,  which  decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat  with 
volatilisation  of  iodine.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  dark-coloured  liquid 
when  heated ;  and  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  iodine.  (Ander- 
son, 2ac.  cit.) 

WltromeooBln.     C"H»NO"  «  C"H»(NO«)0*.— Meoonin  dissolves  abundantly  in 
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oold  concentrated  nitric  add,  the  solntion  giving  off  red  fames  vhen  heated.  On 
diluting  with  water,  bulky  ciystalfl  separate,  which  may  be  obtained  pore  hy  washing 
and  reeiystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol 

Nitromeconin  forms  white  needles  and  prisms,  melting  at  160^  to  a  transparent 
liquid,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  It  is  neutral,  dissolrea 
sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat  more  freely  in  boiling  imz^er;  it  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acidf  but  dissolves  in  cold  strong  nitric  acid,  separating  in  flocks  when  the  mlotion  is 
diluted.  In  cold  amT/umia  and  potash,  it  is  not  more  soluble  than  in  water.  It  is  not 
precipitated  by  metallic  salts.    It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 

Heated  in  small  quantities  on  platinum-foil,  it  volatilises  almost  without  decompo- 
sition, leaving  only  a  small  quantity  of  chaivoal ;  but,  if  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it 
decomposes  suddenly,  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  porous  charcoal.  Boiled  with 
ammonia  or  potash,  it  forms,  without  decomposition,  a  yellow  solntion  Vhich  does  not 
deposit  anything  on  cooling  or  on  addition  of  acids. 

KSCOVIUMC  A  substance  occurring  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  foetus,  and 
voided  soon  after  birth :  it  consists,  in  ^t,  of  the  bile  of  the  foetus,  which  is  gradnallj 
poured  into  the  intestines,  and  has  there  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  alteration, 
ft  is  a  pitchy  substance,  of  a  dark  brown-yellow  colour,  and  the  consistence  of  honey. 
Its  odour  is  for  the  most  part  faint,  and  only  occasionally  unpleasant ;  taste  mawkish, 
and  slightly  sweet.  It  stains  linen  permanently  yeUow.  In  water  it  swells  up  to  a 
bulky  mass,  in  which  the  microscope  shows  epithelium-cells,  small  round  bodies, 
probably  consisting  of  decolorised  blood-oorpusdes,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
rhombic  tablets  of  cholesterin.  According  to  Simon,  dried  meconium  contains  16  pta. 
cholesterin,  10*4  extractive  matter  and  bile-resin,  31  casein,  6  picromel,  4  biliverdin, 
26  cells,  mucu9,  and  perhaps  albumin  (  —  96*4).  The  cholesterin  is  extracted  by  ether, 
the  extractive  matter  and  bile-resin  by  alcohol.  Aqueous  alcohol  takes  up  the  casein 
tog;ether  with  picromel;  the  biliverdin  may  be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol  acidulated  with 
euTphuric  acid. 

According  to  John  Davy,  meconium  contains  72*7  pts.  of  water,  23*6  mucus  and 
epithelium-cells,  7*0  cholesterin  and  maigarin,  and  3*0  olein  and  biliary  colouring 
matters. 

When  burnt,  it  leaves  an  ash  consisting  chiefly  of  ferric  oxide  and  magnesia,  with 
traces  of  calcic  phosphate  and  sodic  chloride.  According  to  Payen,  it  contams  common 
salt,  alkaline  carbonate  and  calcic  phosphate.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  v.  143.) 

MOBBZCAOO  8ATXVA.  Lucem, — The  composition  of  the  ash  of  this  plant,  as 
determined  by  Way  and  Ogston,  is  given  under  Foddeb  (ii.  680). 

KSBXCUnSBv  OX&  OF.  This  oil,  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of 
Jatropha  Curcas,  is  white,  scentless,  has  a  density  of  0*91  at  19^,  and  solidifies  to  a 
buttery  mass  at  —  8°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  alters  bnt 
ver^  httle  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  not  easily  saponified  by  potash,  bnt  sod* 
easily  converts  it  into  a  hard  white  soap,  containing  oleic  and  isocetic  acids.  Nitric 
acid  converts  the  oil  into  suberic  add :  pemitric  oxide  does  not  solidify  it  completely. 
When  heated  with  ammonia,  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted  into  isocetamide. 

MaDJXBZTB.    Calcio-uranic  sulphate^  occurring  near  Adrianople.    (See  Sui^ 

FHATBS.) 

MOBir&XAO  AOZ».  C^^E*H)\—A  fatty  acid  produced,  together  with  oleic  and 
palmitic  acids,  by  the  saponification  of  beef-mairow.  It  forms  10  per  cent  of  the 
acid  mixture  thus  obtained.  Melting  point  72*6°.  (Eylerts,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  dv.  129.) 

MOBBin&XV.  A  name  applied  by  Braconnot  to  eellulosd  obtained  from  the  pith 
or  medulla  of  certain  plants. 

MBSB8CKAUM.  {8ea-foam :  &om  its  apparent  lightness  and  whitish  colour.) 
A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium,  2MgH).3Siq«  2BP0,  or  Mg«Si»0».2H«0,  occurring  in 
stratified  earthy  or  alluvial  deposits  on  the  plains  of  Eskihi-sher,  in  Asia  Minor;  also 
in  Greece,  at  Hrubschitz  in  Moravia,  and  in  Morocco.  It  is  compact^  smooth  to  Uie 
touch,  and  of  fine  earthy  texture.  Hardness  «  2  to  2'5 ;  impressible  by  the  nail  It  is 
opaque  and  white,  sometimes  with  a  greyish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  tinge.  When 
Jieated  in  a  tube,  it  gives  off  water,  blackens,  and  emits  a  burnt  smelL  Before  the 
blowpipe  on  charcoal  it  bums  white,  and  melts  on  the  thinnest  edges.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  borax  to  a  transparent  glas-s,  and  exhibits  a  lilac  colour  with  cobalt-solution. 
Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  separation  of  silica. 

Analyses. — 1.  is  byLychnell  (Kongl.  Vetensk.  Acad.  Forhandlingar,  1826,  p.  176) ; 
2.  By  i)  amour  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  viL  316): 

SiO*        Mg^O       H<0     Fe40»    Al<OS    Ca«0     K'O     Sand 

1.  Asia  Minor      60*87      27*80     11*29  0*09       ' =    10005 

2.  Morocco     .     5500       2800     1035     1*40     1*20     101     0*52     0*50   «      98*98 
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The  formnla  above  giren  requires  60*9  silica,  261  magnesia^  and  12*0  water.  In 
these  analyses,  the  mineral  was  first  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  to  expel  hygroscopic 
water  (of  which,  being  porous,  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity),  and  the  combined 
water  was  then  driven  off  by  heat.  The  mineral  is  often  mixed  with  more  or  less 
carbonate  of  magnesium,  by  the  decomposition  of  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
produced.    (J,  L.  Smith,  SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  vii.  286.) 

MBZ&BS.  The  German  name  for  the  heaps  or  stacks  of  timber  piled  up  for  burn- 
ing into  charcoal.    (See  Cabbon,  i.  760.) 

MBIV.  A  body  obtained  by  Eeinsch  from  Athamanta  Meum.  The  root,  after 
exhaustion  with  hot  water,  is  treated  with  alcohol  of  70  per  cent ;  the  alcohol  is 
removed  b^  distillation,  and  subsequent  spontaneous  evaporation ;  and  the  residue  is 
digested  with  ether,  which  extracts  the  mei'n.  On  evaporatine  the  ether,  the  mein 
remains  as  a  thick,  yellow,  inodorous,  combustible  oil,  having  a  burning  taste,  and  not 
volatile  without  decomposition.    {HandwdrterbucK) 

imMlAJUtoacZTB.  A  variety  of  chlorobromide  of  silver  from  Chile,  ciystallised 
in  cubes  and  octahedrons  containing  Ag*Br*Cl*,  or  4Ag01.5AgBr.    (See  Silver.) 

MBZOVXTB.  A  calcio-aluminic  silicate  from  Somma,  where  it  occurs  in  small 
dimetric  ciystals,  in  geodes,  usually  in  limestone  blocks.  Ratio  of  the  principal  to  tiie 
secondary  axes  «>  1 :  0*439.  Angle  P :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  »  ld6<^  IT;  in  the 
lateral  edges  »  63^  40' ;  these  angles  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  scapolite  {q.  v.). 
Observed  combination  ooPoo  .  ooP.  P  .  ooP3  .  Poo  .  3P3  .  oP.  Sometimes hemihedral 
in  the  planes  3P3,  the  alternate  ones  being  wanting.  Cleavage  parallel  to  ooPoo  and 
ooP,  rather  perfect,  but  often  interrupted. 

Hardness  *  6*5  to  6.  Specific  gravity  »  2*5  to  2*74.  Lustre  vitreous.  Colourless  to 
white.  Transparent  to  translucent ;  often  cracked  within.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
melts  to  a  colourless  glass ;  forms  also  a  clear  glass  with  soda.  According  to  v.  Bath^ 
the  mineral  when  pure,  dissolves  completely  in  moderately  strong  hydrodilorie  acid ; 
but  on  heating  or  eva^rating  the  solution,  the  silica  separates  in  the  pulverulent  fonn. 
According  to  L.  Gmelin  and  Kobell,  it  gelatinises  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

AntdyMea:  a,  L.  Gmelin  fSchw.  J.  xxv.  36;  zzxv.  846).—^.  Stromeyer  {Unter' 
suehufiffen,  p.  878). — e,  Wolif  (De  compositione  EckerberqiUs,  Seapolithi  et  MnonitUf 
Di$sertatio,3«coViiiX,  1848).— <l.  Bath  (Pogg.  Ann. Ixxxii. 288). 

8I0«         Al*0»      Fe«0» 

a.  43-80  32*85  .    . 

b.  40*53  32*78  .     . 

c.  4207  81*71  .     . 

d.  42*55  30*89  0*41 

These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  8(2Ca«O.SrO«)  +  2(2Al«0».3SiO«),  or  Ca«Al»«SiK)~ 
which,  subetitutinff  al »}  Al,  may  be  reduced  to  an  orthosilicate,  B^SiO*.  (D  ana,  iL  200. 
— RamfMUherg'a  MtnerilcheTnie,  p.  714.) 

Iff Wf ■  A  OOMTTMm  Native  cnprie  oxide,  found  at  Copper  Harbour,  Kewenaw 
Point,  Lake  Superior  (ii.  68). 

MS&AZV.  This  name  is  given  by  Bizio  to  the  black  substance  which  is  deposited, 
together  with  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  when  the  dried  residue  of  the 
so-called  ink  of  cuttle-fish  is  stirred  up  with  water.  It  ia  contained  in  a  peculiar 
bladder  which  the  animals  eject  on  the  approach  of  their  enemies,  to  render  the  water 
opaque.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  boiling  the  above-mentioned  residue  with  water, 
then  with  alcohol,  lastly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  washing  with  water  containing 
a  little  carbonate  of  ammonium.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but 
remains  suspended  in  water  for  a  long  time.  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  not  in  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid.  Strong  caustic  potash  dissolves  it»  forming  a 
dark  brown  liquid,  which  ia  precipitated  by  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  is 
not  dissolved  by  alkaline  carbonates.  These  oiaracters  are  veiy  similar  to  those  of 
the  black  pigment  of  the  eye.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  v.  160.) 

MaXJk&SVOA  &mOOBBVBBOV.  The  tree  which  yields  ciy'eput-oil 
(i.  710.) 

HffJLAM,  C^"H*  or  C^<H*?  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  x.  10;  liii.  240.-- 
Knapp,  ibid,  xxi  242.— Volckel,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixi.  367;  bdii  90.— Gerh,  L  464.)-- 
A  compound  obtained  as  a  residue  when  sulpho<nranate  of  ammonium  is  heated.  This 
salt  decomposes  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  me  boiling-point  of  water,  first  giving 
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off  ammonia^  then  stilphide  of  carbon  in  considerable  qnantily,  and  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  and  leaves  a  residue  which  Liebig  calls  crude  melam.  On  boiling  this  pro- 
duct with  moderately  strong  potash-ley,  till  the  greater  part  is  dissolved,  and  leaving 
the  filtered  liquid  to  cool,  melam  is  aeposited  in  the  form  of  a  white  granular  powder. 
Instead  of  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium,  Liebig  finds  it  preferable  to  heat  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  sal-ammoniac  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  stirring  constantly  till  no 
more  vapours  of  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium  are  evolved,  and  sal-ammoniac  begins  to 
sublime.  The  mass  is  then  exhausted  with  cold  water,  and  the  residue  is  dried  and 
gently  ignited. 

Volckel  prepares  melam  by  heating  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium  in  a  retort,  exhaust- 
ing the  residue  with  cold  water,  and  then  with  boiling  water.  The  first  deooctiona 
deposit  a  bull^  matter;  the  last,  on  cooling,  yield  melam  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder. 

Melam  is  a  white  granular  powder  insoluble  in  cold  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.    It  yields  by  analysis  the  following  numbers : 

Liebig.  VSlckel. 

Carbon 30-49    .        .    2837 

Hydrogen 3*94    .        ,      477 

Nitrogen 66-57    .        .    66-86 

10000  100-00 

Liebig  deduces  fi«m  his  own  analysis  the  formula  C^^^H*  (calc.  30*63  carbon  and  3*8 
hydrogen);  according  to  which, melam  maybe  regarded  as  hexeyanopentamide, 

H*[^*'  orasacompoundof  2  at.tricyanimide  with  3at  ammonia«2Cy*N.3H'N'. 

Oerhardt,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  the  formula  CNfH*,  which  agrees  better  with 
Volckers  analysis  (calc.  28*57  carbon,  4*76  hydrogen,  and  66*67),  and  represents 

melam  as  isomeric  or  polymeric  withmelamine  or  cyanuro-triamide,  ;m[^'- 

By  prolonged  boiling  with  caustic  alkalis,  melam  is  converted  into  melamine,  which 
separates  on  evaporation  or  as  the  liquid  cools.  The  mother-liquor  coc tains  ammeline, 
which  may  be  precipitated  by  acids,  together  with  ammelide ;  and  the  latter,  by  the 
continued  action  of  the  alkali,  is  ultimately  resolved  into  ammonia  and  cyanuric  aeid. 
These  changes  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations: 

(1,  a.)        .  CW'H*     +   2HH)     -     2C»N»HH)    +  NH« 

Melam«  Ammeline. 

>  or  (1,  b.)        .        .        C*N*H»      +     H«0     -      C^N*HK)    +  NH» 

Melam.  Ammeline. 

(2.)    .        .        .       C»N*H*0    +     H«0     -      CN^H^O'  +  NH» 

Ammeline.  Ammelide. 

(3.)    .        .        .       C«N*HK)«  +     H«0     -      C«N»H»0«  +  NH» 

Ammelide.  Cjanuric 

«cid. 

If  Gerhardfs  formula  of  melam  be  admitted,  the  formation  of  melamine  is  a  case  of 
mere  polymeric  transformation :  according  to  liebig's  formula,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
melamine  is  produced  by  assumption  of  ammonia  eliminated  in  the  farmation  of  the 
other  products  above  mentioned : 

C«N»»H»  +  NH»     -     2CTI«H« 
MeUm.  Melamine. 

Melam  is  resolved  by  heat  into  ammonia  and  mellone  or  hydromellone  (perhaps  thus: 
CW"H*  -  2NH»  +  C«N*H»).  When  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
or  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  ammeline ;  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
the  same,  together  with  ammelide.  By  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
cyanuric  acid ;  and  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  forms  cyanate  of  potassium. 
According  to  Volckel,  melam  absorbs  hydrochloric  add  gas,  forming  the  compound 
C«N«H*.HCL 

C«N«H«.— Syn.  with  Ctaitubamidb  (ii.  287). 

or  MB&AMV-nUTB.    Syn.  with  Bulcits  (ii.  348). 

A  kind  of  bituminous  coal  found  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A  blackish-green  phosphate  of  iron  from  Rabenstein,  contain* 
ing  in  100  pts.  38*9  per  cent,  ferric  and  3*87  ferrous  oxide,  besides  manganous  oxide 
and  9  to  10  per  cent,  water.    (Fuchs,  J.  pr.  Chem.  ^^vii.  171.) 

Native  sulphide  of  silver.    (See  Silvbb.) 

A  mineral  found  in  the  greywacke  formed  ttom  deeom- 
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posed  basalt  in  the  Schmelzerthal,  near  Honnef  on  the  Bhine.  It  is  deposited  in  the 
rock  in  amorphons  nodular  particles,  of  conchoi'dal  fracture ;  opaque,  with  relyet-black, 
sometimes  brownish-black  colour,  and  blackish-brown  streak ;  small  lumps  adhere  to 
the  tongue ;  it  does  not  fall  to  pieces  in  water.  Specific  grayitj  »  1*820.  Rammels- 
berg  found  in  it : 

SIOS  AHO>  Fe40>        Fe*0         Mn^O        Mg*0         CfttQ  H*0 

41-63        18-72        2-36        7-83        2-51        6*23        1-67        2071  «  100*66; 

whence  the  formula  3M'0.2M^O*.6SiO*.12H*0,  showing  that  the  mineral  is  related  in 
composition  to  palagonite.    (Krantz,  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  795.) 

mmxUkJKZC  ACIB.  C>»H>0«.  (Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixiz.  281.)— A  black 
substance  produced,  together  with  acetate  of  potassium,  by  the  oxidation  of  salicylide 
of  potassium.  This  compound,  when  exposed  in  a  slightly  moist  state  to  the  air, 
becomes  coyered  with  spots,  which  are  green  at  first,  but  ultimately  become  quite 
black.  This  change  does  not  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen ;  but  if  the 
experiment  be  made  under  a  bell-jar  filled  with  oxygen,  the  whole  of  that  gas  is 
gradually  absorbed,  and  no  other  gas  is  eyolyed. 

The  reaction  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

2C»H»K0«  +  0»  +   2H«0     -     C'*H«0»  +   2CTI«K0« 

Sallcyllde  of  Melanic  Acetate  of 

potatslum.  acid.  potaMiam. 

When  the  transformation  is  complete,  a  carbonaceous  mass  remains,  from  which 
water  extracts  acetate  of  potassium,  while  melanic  acid  remains  undissolved  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  resembling  lamp-black.  It  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  yery  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkaline  liquids,  and  precipitated  from  the  latter  by  acids.  It 
decomposes  alkaline  carbonates. 

Melanic  acid  gives  by  analysis  56*26  and  56*56  per  cent  carbon,  and  4*01  hydrogen: 
the  fonnula  C**H*0*  requires  59*69  carbon,  3*84  hydrogen,  and  38  47  oxygen. 

A  black  substance  haying  nearly  the  same  composition  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
alkalis  on  quinone. 

Mdanate  of  ammonium  is  obtfuned  by  digesting  melanic  acid  with  ammonia. 
Melanate  of  silver  is  a  black  precipitato  containing  27*27  per  cent  carbon,  1*95 
hydrogen,  and  48*00  silver. 

See  AmLDfB,  DBBiyATrvss  of,  under  Phbrtlamines. 

The  black  pigment  of  the  eye  (ii.  615). 

A  black  calcio-ferric  garnet  (ii.  772),  found  chiefly  near  Albano 
and  Frascati,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

MBTiAWOCABBIltiaa.  Ci*H>>N*O.^A  substance  probably  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  melanoximide  (q.  v.). 

m&AVOCBlV.  A  doubtfbl  product,  formed,  according  to  Brandes  and 
Leber  (Arch.  Fharm.  xy.  259),  together  with  seyeral  others,  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
and  chlorine  upon  quinine  iq.v.). 

WKBLAMOOBMOrrm.  A  basic  chromate  of  lead,  Pb*0.4PbCrO',  found  at 
Beresof  in  the  Ural  (i  934). 

ACIB*    Syn.  with  Mstaoazxic  Acid. 

rOXATS.  A  mineral  having  the  aspect  of  chlorite,  from  Milk  Bow 
Quarry,  near  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  It  is  black  and  opaque,  with  a  striated 
surface,  and  somewhat  columnar  structure.  Streak  dark  olive-green.  Hardness  m  2. 
Specific  grayity  «=  2*69.  According  to  H.  Wurtz,  it  contains  30*86  per  cent  silica, 
3-92  alumina,  20  25  ferric  oxide,  21*97  ferrous  oxide,  1-62  soda,  and  8-94  water,  with 
12*77  carbonate  of  calcium  «  100-33.  This  composition,  deducting  the  calcic  car- 
bonate, may  be  represented  by  the  formuk  2(MK).Si02).M^O*,SiO*  4-  3H<0;  but  the 
mineral  is  perhaps  not  of  constant  composition  (I)ana»  ii  288).  Bammelsberg 
(Mineralchmie,  p.  539)  observes  that  it  is  near  Hisingerite. 

MMliAWOamggDg,  CH>^N*0*. — ^A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  eyano- 
melaniline.    (See  MELAMiLms,  under  PHsxTTLAVonu.) 

Native  fenous  sulphate.    (See  Sulfhatbs.) 

LOXB.    See  CTANmuKio  acids  (ii.  287). 

The  name  ^yen  by  Yon  Buch  to  a  porphyritic  rock,  consisting 
of  a  black  or  blackish-grey  matrix  of  labrador  and  augite ;  in  which  are  imbedded 
crystals  of  the  same  minerals,  and  sometimes,  as  accessory  constituents,  uniaxial  mica, 
hornblende,  and  iron  pyrites.    It  sometimes  has  the  strocture  of  almond-stone,  with 
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spherical  and  almond-shaped  nodules  of  calcspar,  zeolites,  &c.  Melaphyre  occhxb  in 
the  Alps,  especiallY  in  the  Fassa  valley,  and  near  KLansen,  in  the  Tpo^  >  ^^  i^  ^^ 
Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Fichtelgehirge :  at  Friedrischrode,  in  the  Thnnnger  Wald ;  and 
at  Holmestrand,  in  South  Norway. 

MfiTiftBSro  ACZB.  A  black  add,  produced,  together  with  glucic  add  (ii  848% 
by  heating  glucose  with  caustic  alkalis.  When  glucose  is  melted  at  100^,  and  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  baryta  is  added,  a  yeiy  violent  action  takes  place,  giving  rise  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  formation  of  gludc  add ;  but  if  the  mixture  be  exposed  for 
some  time  to  a  high  temperature,  it  becomes  continually  darker  in  colour,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  melassic  add.  On  dissolving  the  residue  in  water  and 
precipitating  by  hydrochloric  add,  melassic  add  is  deposited  in  black  flocks  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contains,  according  to  Peligof  s  analysis,  61-9 
to  61*0  per  cent  carbon,  and  5*3  to  5*4  hydrogen.  The  formula  C^'H^'O*  requiring 
61*9  carbon,  4*3  hydrogen,  and  33'8  oxygen,  agrees  with  these  results  so  &r  as  the 
carbon  is  concerned ;  but  the  amount  of  hydrogen  found  by  experiment  is  too  large 
for  it. 


C*H«.  Paraffin  of  Wax,  (Ettling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ii.  252.— 
Lewy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  v.  396. — Brodie,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  166.) — ^A  sub- 
stance homologous  with  ethylene,  &c.,  produced  b^  the  dry  distillation  of  hydrate  of 
myricyl  and  of  myricin.  It  may  be  prepared  by  subjecting  bees*-wax  to  dry  dLstOlation, 
treating  the  product  with  potash,  to  saponiiy  the  fatty  add  formed  at  the  same  time ; 
decanting  the  soap  from  the  mixture  of  melene  and  oily  hydrocarbons ;  and  distilliiig 
this  mixture,  which  then  gives  off,  first,  the  oily  hydrocarbons,  and,  lastly,  the  melene, 
when  the  heat  is  considerably  increased.  The  product  is  purified  by  pressure  and  re- 
crystallisation  from  boiling  ether.  It  is  generally  necessary,  however,  before  crystal- 
lising it,  to  rectify  it  over  caustic  potash,  in  order  to  remove  a  small  quantity  of  an 
oxygenated  substance  with  which  it  is  still  contaminated. 

Melene  cr^'stallises  in  perfectly  white  nacreous  scales,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  of 
specific  gravity  089.  It  melts  at  62^  (Brodie),  at  33-6° (Ettling), at  47*8** (Lewy), 
and  solidifies  in  a  waxy  mass  on  cooling.  Boils  between  370^  and  380^.  Viqwur- 
density,  by  three  experiments,  between  10*0  and  11-8:  the  determinations  were,  how- 
ever, rendered  inaccurate  by  partial  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  easily  in  ether,  and  in  oils  both  fixed 
and  volatile. 

Melene  is  not  attacked  by  potash  or  soda^  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  Sulphuric  acid 
does  not  attack  it  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  on  applying  heat,  part  of  the  melene 
is  carbonised,  while  the  rest  sublimes.  It  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  boiling  nitric  acid. 
Chlorine  attacks  it^  produdng,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  body  containing  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  chlorine. 

Related  to  melene  are  the  several  mineral  tallows,  distinguished  bb  fichtelite^  harttU, 
hatchetin,  ixolyte^  kcenlite^  ozokerite,  scheererite,  ^c, 

BKB&BVB,  SITbVBXBB  OF.  This  name  was  applied  by  Volckel  to  a  sulphn- 
retted  residue  obtained,  together  with  others  (called  respectively  sulphide  of  alphene, 
xanthene,  xuthene,  &c.),  by  the  action  of  heat  on  persulpbocyanic  acid.  These  residues 
are  yellow  or  brown  powders  varying  in  composition  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
appUed,  and  are  probably  mere  mixtures.     (See  Gmelin's  Handbook,  ix.  894.) 

KB&BTXV.  This  name  is  given  by  W.  Stein  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxv.  351)  to  the 
substance  produced,  together  with  glucose,  hj  the  action  of  adds  on  rutin .  This  sub- 
stance, according  to  most  authorities,  is  identical  with  quercetin,  C**H'*0^* ;  but, 
according  to  Stein,  it  differs  from  quercetin,  and  has  the  composition  C"H"0*.  It 
forms  yellow  crystals  which  act  on  polarised  light,  and  reduce  potassio-cupric  tartrate. 
(See  QuEBCBTiN  and  Rutin.) 

See  Rutin. 


A  mineral  from  the  zircon-syenite  of  Norway,  nearly  related 
to  leucophane.  The  crystals  are  optically  uniaxial,  but  it  has  not  been  determined 
whether  they  are  dimetric  or  hexagonaL  It  also  occurs  massive,  with  a  scaly  and 
sometimes  foliated  structure*;  deavable  in  one  direction.  Hardness  »5.  Specific 
gravity  =3*0.  Lustre  vitreous.  Colour,  sulphur-,  dtron-,  or  honey-yellow.  Not 
phosphorescent  Brittle.  It  contains,  according  to  an  approximate  analysis  by  Richter, 
44'8  per  cent,  silica,  2*2  gludna,  12  4  alumina,  1*4  manganic  oxide,  1*1  ferric  oxide, 
31 '6  lime,  0*2  magnesia,  2'6  soda,  2*3  fluorine,  and  0*3  nickel-oxide,  zirconia»  eerie 
oxide,  and  yttria. 

MB&BKXTOSB.  C^>H"0".^A  kind  of  sugar  discovered  in  the  manna  of  Brian- 
9on  (p.  822)  by  Bonastre,  and  further  investig^^  bvBerthelot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  Iv.  282).    The  extract  of  this  substance  prepared  with  boiling  alcohol  deposits 
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melizitose  after  being  evaporated  to  a  syrap,  and  left  to  stand  for  several  weeks;  the 
product  may  be  pnrmed  bj  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Melezitose  forms  very  small,  shorty  hard,  shining  crystals,  resembling  those  of  cane- 
sugao  under  the  microscope,  white  and  mealy  when  seen  in  mass ;  it  ef9.oresces  readily 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  gives  off  4  per  cent  of  water  when  heated ;  melts  below 
140^  without  further  alteration,  and  solidifies  to  a  glass  on  cooling.  It  is  about  as 
sweet  as  glucose.    Dextro-rotatory ;  for  the  transition-tint,  [a]  «  94*1^  for  C"H"0". 

It  dissolves  readily  in  watery  and  is  precipitated  by  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boilins  alcohol^  quite 
insoluble  in  ether.    Absolute  alcohol  precipitates  it  £rom  the  aqueous  solution. 

Melezitose  decomposes  at  about  200^.  It  is  carbonised  by  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
quickly  turns  brown  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  oxalic  acid  with  nitric 
add.  By  an  hour's  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  it  is  converted  into  glucose.  In 
contact  with  yeast,  it  passes  slowly,  or  sometimes  not  at  all,  into  vinous  fermentation. 
It  is  not  altered  at  100^  by  aqueous  alkalis,  and  scarcely  by  potassio'cuprio  tar- 
trate. 


See  GouHABiN  (ii  93). 

Syn.  with  Cadioux. 

I&ZB8A«  OZ&  or.  A  volatile  oil  contained  in  balm  {Melissa  officinalis), 
most  libundantly  at  the  flowering  time,  and  obtained  from  it  by  distillation  with  wat^r. 
It  is  colourless  or  pale-yellow ;  of  specific  gravity  0*85  to  0*82 ;  has  a  peculiar  odour; 
reddens  litmus  slightly.  According  to  Bizio  (Brogn.  Giom.  xix.  360),  it  contains  a 
camphor  in  solution.  It  dissolves  in  5  to  6  pts.  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*856. 
It  dissolves  iodine,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  vapour,  and  becomes 
viscid.  With  nitric  acid,  it  turns  brown,  gives  off  a  lai^ee  quantity  of  gas  when 
heated,  and  becomes  resinous.    (Zeller,  8tiui,  uber  dther,  Oele,,  Landau,  1850.) 

MBUSSZC  AOZB.    C"H»0«  -  ^"g"^!^- —  (^'°^^«»  -^^^*   ^^  Phann. 

Ixxi.  156.) — ^A  fatty  acid  obtained  by  treating  hydrate  of  myricyl  ^melissic  alcohol) 
with  potash-lime.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  cerotic  add  (i.  836),  but  melts 
at  a  higher  temperature,  viz.  at  88^  or  89^.  According  to  Brodie's  analysis,  it  contains 
79*19  to  79*97  per  cent  carbon,  and  13*00  to  13*63  hydrogen  (calc.  79  64  carbon,  13*27 
hydrogen,  and  7*09  oxygen).  The  silver  salt,  C^H^'AgO',  is  a  white  precipitate  con- 
taining 19-30  to  19*74  per  cent  silver  (calc.  19*30). 

1IKBUC88ZV.  SyxL  with  Mbussic  Alcohol,  or  Htdbatb  of  Mykctl.  (See 
Mtnotl.) 

BIJBXAT08B.  C>*H«0".— A  kind  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  manna  which 
falls  in  opaq^ue  drops  from  various  species  of  Eucalyptus  growing  in  Tasmania.  It  was 
first  reoogmsed  as  a  distinct  substance  by  Johnston  (Mem.  Chem.  Soc  L 159), more 
fully  examined  by  Berthelot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvi  66. — CMmie  organique, 
Par.  1860,  ii.  260).  It  is  extracted  from  the  manna  by  water,  and  crystallises  in 
extremely  thin  interlaced  needles,  having  a  slightly  saccharine  taste. 

The  crystals  of  melitose  are  hydrated,  containing  C"H«0'*.3H*0.  They  give  off 
2  at  water  at  100°,  and  become  anhydrous  at  130°.  They  dissolve  in  9  pts.  of  cold 
water,  very  easily  in  boiline  water,  and  dissolve  also  in  boiling  alcohol  more  freely 
than  mannite.  The  aloohohc  solution  yields  small  but  weU-developed  crystals.  The 
aqueous  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right:  for  the  transition-tint 
[a]  -   + 102°. 

Melitose  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  resolved  into  a  fermentable  sugar 
(probably  dextro-gluoose),  and  non-fermentable  eucalyn  (ii.  601) : 

Melitose.  Glucoie.  Eucaljn. 

Melitose  ferments  in  contact  with  yeast,  but  it  is  resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  into 
glucose  and  eucalyn :  consequently,  since  the  latter  is  unfermentable,  the  quantities  of 
alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydnde  obtained  from  it  are  only  half  of  those  which  would 
be  yielded  by  an  equal  quantity  of  glucose.  It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  cupric 
solution,  and  is  not  Altered  by  boUing  with  dilute  alkalis  or  with  baryta-water.  It  is 
oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  yielding  a  certain  quantity  of  mucic  acio^  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid. 

Syn.  with  Extchboio  acid  (ii.  601). 

Syn.  with  Msllonb. 

Syn.  with  Mellitio  Acm. 

■ — HumboldtUite,    Somervillite,    Zurlite,—A  silicate  occurring  on 
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Vesuvius  and  at  Capo  di  BoTe,  near  Borne,  in  dimetric  cxystals,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  to  the  seoondary  axes  as  0*6432  :  1.  Observed  combination  oP  .  oo  P . 
oePoo  .  Poo .  ooP2.  Ancle  oP  :  Poo  «  147°  16';  Poo  :  Poo  (over  ooPoo  )  -  66<>  30' ; 
Poo:  Poo  (over  terminal  edge)  =  134^  48'.  Cleavage  basal,  distinct.  Hasdness 
*»5.  Specific  gravity  »  2*9  to  3*104.  The  crystals  are  brown  or  yellow,  with  vitreous 
lustre,  generally  translucent,  sometimes  opaque.  Fracture  concho'idal  to  uneven.  Be- 
fore the  blowpipe  it  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  yellowish  or  black  glass.  Giyes,  with 
fluxes,  the  reactions  of  iron  and  silica.     Gelatinises  with  acids. 

Anialyses, — a.  Humboldiilite,  from  Somma,  by  Kobell  (Schw.  J.  Iziv.  293). — b.  The 
same  by  D amour  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  x.  59). — c,  d.  MeUUiie,  from  Cape  di  BoTe, 
by  D amour  (loc,  cit). 

SiO<  AHO>  Fe«0'  FefO  Ca<0  MgH)  Na*0  K«0 

a.  43*96  11-20  .     .  2*32  31*96  610  4*28  0*38  »  100*20 

b.  40*60  10*88      4-43  .    .  31*81  4*54  4*43  0*36  »  98*05 

c.  39*27  6*42  10*17  .     .  32*47  6*44  1*96  1*46  »  98*18 

d.  38*34  8-61  10*02  .     .  3205  6*71  2*12  1*51  »  99*36 

These  analyses  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  formula  6(2CaK).SiO*) 
+  2(A1^0' ;  Fe^O').3SiO',  which  is  that  of  an  orthosilicate,  the  calcium  being  partly 
replaced  by  magnesium,  sodium,  and  potassium. 

Massive  Gehlemte^  which  contains,  according  to  Kobell  (Kastn.  Arch.,  It.  313), 
39*80  per  cent  silica,  12*80  alumina,  2*57  ferric  oxide,  37*64  lime,  4*64  magnesia,  0*30 
potash,  and  2*00  water,  may  be  included  in  the  same  general  formula. 

SoTfiermllite,  occurring  on  Vesuvius  in  dull  yellow  ciystals,  has  the  angles  of  this 
spedes.    (Descloizeaux.) 

Syn.  with  Mellittmidb. 

ACn>.    See  Mellitio  Aged,  Amidbs  of. 

or  HoneysUme. — ^Native  mellitate  of  aluminium  (p.  871). 

See  Hbixitic  acid,  Amidbs  of. 

.   C*H*0*=^^^nO'.    MdlM  acid.   MeUithsdure.  Honig- 

steinsdure.  (Gm.  x.  1. — G  erh.  iii.  822.) — This  acid,  which  was  discovered  by  Klaproth 
in  1799,  occurs  as  mellitate  of  aluminium,  in  honeystone  or  mellite,  which  is  the  only 
known  source  of  it  There  is  a  statement  by  Hiin  ef  eld  (Schw.  J.,  xlix.  215),  that  it  may 
be  produced  by  treating  amber  with  hot  hydrochlonc  add;  but  it  has  not  been 
confirmed. 

To  prepare  it,  powdered  honeystone  is  treated  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium, the  liquid  is  boiled  till  the  excess  of  the  ammonium-salt  is  expelled ;  caustic 
ammonia  is  added  to  precipitate  any  alumina  that  may  have  been  dissolved;  the  liquid 
is  filtered  and  evaporated  till  neutral  mellitate  of  ammonium  ciystallises  out ;  and  thia 
salt  is  purified  by  reczystallisation  from  water,  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  being 
each  time  added,  to  reconvert  the  acid  salt  produced  by  evaporation  of  the  ammonia 
into  the  crystallisable  neutral  salt  The  purified  ammoniacal  salt  is  finally  dissolved 
in  water ;  the  solution  predpitated  with  acetate  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  washed 
predpitate  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  if  it  contains  lead,  or  by  hydrochloric  add 
if  it  contains  silver;  and  the  liquid  filtered  and  evaporated,  whereby  the  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii  263.) 

The  lead-predpitate  contains  ammonia,  which  is  transferred  to  the  separated  add. 
Either,  therefore,  the  add  must  be  re-precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead;  the  predpitate, 
which  still  contains  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  washed  and  again  decomposed  with 
sulphjdric  add;  and  the  add  thus  liberated  predpitated  a  third  time  witli  hydrochloric 
add,  in  order  to  obtain  a  precipitate  freeirom  ammonia,  and  thence  to  separate  the  pure 
add  by  sulphydric  add ; — or  the  ammonium-salt  must  be  boiled  with  excess  of  baryta- 
water  ;  the  resulting  barium-salt  decomposed  by  digestion  with  dilute  sulphuric  add ; 
the  liquid  filtered  and  evaporated  till  it  ciystalSses ;  and  the  crystals  freed  from 
adhering  sulphuric  add  bv  reciystallisation.     (Erdmann  and  Marchand.) 

To  prepare  colourless  mellitic  add  from  the  brown  add  mother-liquor  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  mellitate  of  ammonium,  the  colouring  matter  may  be  predpitated  by 
chloride  of  barium  ;  the  mellitate  of  barium  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by  am- 
monia, or  by  boiling  with  acetate  of  ammonium,  and  converted  into  mellitate  of  ammo- 
nium by  digestion  witli  carbonate  of  ammonium ;— or  the  brown  mother^liquor  may  be 
predpitated  by  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  ciystallised  meUitato 
of  copper  decomposed  by  sidphydrate  of  ammonium. — In  predpitating  the  purified 
ammonium-salt  by  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  nccessaiy  to  drop  the  former  into  an  ex- 
cess of  the  latter ;  otherwise  the  precipitate  will  retain  ammonia.    (Schwarz.) 
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Mellitic  add,  aa  obtained  hj  eTaporation,  is  a  white  powder,  exhibiting  scarcely 
any  appearance  of  cxystalline  Btructure ;  as  crystallised  from  solution  in  cold  alco- 
hol by  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  forms  delicate,  silky  needles,  united  in  stellate 
groups.  It  dissolves  reaoily  in  water  as  in.  alcohol.  It  is  fusible  by  heat^  tastes  strongly 
acid,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air.  (Wohler.) 

The  crystallised  acid  does  not  give  off  water  at  100°,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it 
sublimes  partly  unaltered :  the  greater  portion  is,  however,  decomposed  with  separation 
of  charcoaL  According  to  Erdmann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lii.  432),  the  sublimate  obtained 
by  heatine  mellitic  acid  consists  of  a  new  acid,  pyromellitic  acid,  G^HO',  which 
melts  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  solidifies  in  a  radiated  crystalline  mass..  Mellitic 
acid,  when  heated  in  the  air,  bums  with  a  bright  sooty  flame,  leaving  a  large  quantity 
of  charcoal,  which  afterwards  bums  completely  away.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling 
niiric  or  sidphuric  acid,  but  the  latter  dissolves  it. 

Mellitates. — ^Mellitic  acid  is  dibasic,  yielding  neutral  salts,  C^M'O^  and  acid  salts, 
C*HMO\  The  mellitates  are  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  products  containing  hydrogen.  When  slowly  distilled  with 
sulphuric  add,  they  yield  pyromellitic  acid,  together  with  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic 
anhydride,  and,  towards  the  end,  sulphurous  anhydride. 

The  mellitates  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium  dissolve  readily  in  wator.  The 
zinc-  and  manganese-salts  dissolve  more  readily  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  The  rest 
are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Mellitate  of  Aluminium,  2A1*0*.3C«0«.36H«0  =  C»«(A1*)'»0".18IP0,  or 
C^al*0*.6H*0. — This  compound  occurs  native  as  mellite  or  honeystone,  in  lignite,  at 
Asten  in  Thuringia,  near  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  and  near  Walchau  in  Moravia,  both 
crystallised  and  in  massive  nodules.  The  crystals  are  dimetric,  exhibiting  the  com- 
bination P  .  ooP  .  oP  .  P,  &c,  the  P-faces  usually  predominating.  Length  of  prin- 
dpal  axis  «  0-7463.  Angle  P  :  P  (terminal)  «118o  4';  P  :  ooP  (lateral)  -93«>  22'; 
P  :  00  P  « 120°  68'.  Cleavage  imperfect,  parallel  to  P.  Hardness  ^2  to  2*5.  Spo- 
dfic  gravity  1*55  to  1'642.  Lustre  resinous,  inclining  to  vitreous.  Colour  honey- 
yellow,  sometimes  reddish  or  brownish ;  rarely  white.  Streak  white.  Transparent  to 
translucent,  and  with  strong  double  refraction.    Fracture  conchoi'daL    Sectile. 

The  crystals  contain  14'6  per  cent,  alumina  and  44*1  per  cent,  water  of  crystalli- 
sation, which  is  driven  off  at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling-point  of  sulphunc  add. 
Caustic  alkalis  decompose  them,  setting  the  alumina  free.  They  are  dissolved  by 
nitric  add,  and  separate  from  the  solution  without  change  of  form  or  constitution. 

Native  honeystone  contains  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  resin,  to  which  it  owes  its 
colour,  and  probably  also  its  odour. 

Mellitate  of  potassium,  added  to  a  solution  of  alum,  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate 
containing  9*6  per  cent,  alumina  and  48*0  per  cent,  water;  probably  an  add  salt. 
(Wohler.) 

Mellitates  of  Ammonium — ^The  neutral  salt,  C*(NH*)*0*.3H"0,  forms  large 
shining  transparent  crystals,  having  a  slight  acid  reaction.  They  exhibit  two  forms, 
probably  with  different  amounts  of  water ;  both  belonging  to  the  trimetrlc  system,  but 
oiffering  considerably  in  the  angles. 

The  oystals  a  are  derived  from  an  octahedron  whose  axes  are  to  one  another  as 

V  3-290  :  V  7-881  :  1.  Observed  combination  oP.  oo  P.  oo  t  oo  .  Pioo  .  f  oo.  Angle 
oP  :  I*oo  =  15108';  oP  :  P  oo  ^IBO®  24';  ooP  :  a)P«1440l6';  ooPrStoo  a  122^6'. 
The  £9u;es  oo^oo  are  longitudinally  striated.    No  deavage  parallel  to  oP. 

The  crystals  $  are  derived  from  an  octahedron  whose  axes  are  to  one  another  as 

V  2-676  :  •  7-923  :  1.  Observed  combination  oP  .  P  .  ooP  .  ootoo .  Angle  oP  :  P 
«  144°  44';  P :  P  =.  146°  17';  P :  oeP  «  126°  16';  ooP  :  ooP  =  119''  41';  ooP  : 
Qotoo   b120°9j^'.     Cleavage  parallel  to  oP. 

The  crystals  give  off  24*1  per  cent,  water  (1  at.)  at  100°,  and  at  160°  decomposition 
takes  place,  wit£  evolution  of  large  quantities  of  ammonia  and  water,  and  formation  of 
paramide  and  euchroate  of  ammonium. 

C^(NH*)«0*    -     C*HNO»  +  NH«  +  2H«0. 
Mellitate  of  Paramtde. 

ammonium. 

SC*{mL*yO*     «     C'«H2(NH*)»N«0«  +  2NH«  +  4H«0. 
Mellitate  of  ammonium.       Euchroate  of  ammonium. 

The  acid  salt,  2C^H:(NH«)0^C*H«0<.4HK),  is  obtained  by  decomposing  ammonio-cupric 
mellitate  with  sulphydric  add.  It  crystallises  in  trimetrio  prisms,  having  their  lateral 
edges  truncated.  Observed  combination  oP  .  ooP .  ooPoo  .  opPoo  .  Angle  ooP : 
ooP  »  122°. 

Mellitate  of  Barium,  C^Ba'O^H'O,  obtained  by  double  decompodtion,  is  a 
white  gelatinous  predpitate,  which  after  a  while  crystallises  in  scales,  or,  ii  the  solutions 
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from  which  it  was  formed  were  very  dilute,  in  needles.  Mellitie  acid  added  to  chloride 
of  barium  forms,  after  a  few  seconds,  a  precipitate  composed  of  needle-shaped 
crystals. 

Mellitate  of  Ca^ct'ttm  is  obtained  on  mixingmellitiite  of  ammonium  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  which  soon  becomes  crystalline.  31  eUitie 
acid  added  to  lime-water  throws  down  white  flocks  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add. 

Mellitate  of  Cobalt,  C^Co'0^6H'0,  crystallises  ficom  solution  in  boiling  water 
in  microscopic  prisms. 

Mellitatea  of  Copper. — The  neutral  salt,  C*Cu*0*.4H*0,  is  produced  as  an 
amorphous  precipitate,  becoming  crystalline  after  a  while,  on  mixing  boiling  solutions 
of  mellitie  acid  and  cupric  acetate.  On  mixing  cold  solutions  of  mellitie  add  and 
cupric  acetate,  there  is  deposited  an  acid  salt,  C*Cu'0*.C*CuH0*.8H'0,  which  also 
becomes  crys^klline.  On  adding  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  to  a  salt  of  mellitate  oi 
ammonium,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  avimonio-euprio  mdlitate, 
C^Cu'0*.C*C5u(NH^)0*.4H«0,  or  C«Cu«(NH*)0».4H«0. 

Mellitates  of  Iron, — ^The  ferric  salt  is  a  cream-coloured  predpitate,  soluble  in, 
hydrochloric  add. — Ferrous  salts.  Mellitate  of  ammonium  forms  with  ferrous  sulphate 
a  greenish-white  predpitate,  which  redissolves  when  the  liquid  is  warmed ;  bat  on 
raising  the  temperature  to  the  boiling  point,  a  basic  salt,  Fe*0.C^Fe*0*.3H*0,  is  pre- 
cipitated in  microscopic  cubo-octahedrons  of  a  lemon-yallow  colour ;  Tery  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  assuming  an  olive-green  colour 
when  dry ;  and  giving  off  all  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  190°. 

Mellitate  of  Lead.  C*Pb'0«  (at  180°).— Bulky  white  predpitate,  soluble  in 
nitric  add ;  obtained  by  adding  the  add  or  tiie  ammonium-salt  to  acetate  or  nitrate 
of  lead. 

Mellitate  of  Magnesium.  C^Mg'OfeH'O. — ^Predpitated  on  adding  carbonate 
of  magnesium  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  mellitio  add,  as  an  oil  which  solidifies  to 
a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 

Mellitate  of  Manganese.  C*Mn*0*.6HK). — Obtained  in  like  manner.  "White 
powder,  composed  of  microscopic  needles;  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  boiling  water, 
which  dissolves  only  ^  of  it 

Mellitates  of  Mercury.— The  mercuric  salt,  C*H^0*.2H*0,  or  C*Hhg"0*.2BPO 
(at  100°),  is  obtained  as  a  white  granular  mass  by  triturating  mercuric  oxide  with 
mellitie  add  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  or  by  predpitating  an  alkaline  mellitate 
with  mercuric  nitrate. 

The  mercurous  salt,  0*Hhg*0^2H'0  (at  100^),  is  also  obtained  by  predpitation,  as 
a  white  granular  predpitate,  very  soluble  in  nitric  add,  becoming  anhydrous  at  190°. 

Mellitate  of  Nickel,  G«Ni*0\8HK).^When  a  hot  solution  of  mellitie  add  is 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  nickel,  a  green  semi-fluid  mass  separates,  which  hardens 
and  becomes  vitreous  in  contact  with  the  air.  This  salt  is  very  sli^tly  soluble  in 
water,  very  freely  in  dilute  hydrochloric  and  nitric  adds.  It  gives  (m  half  its  water 
(4  at.)  at  100°  and  the  rest  at  300°. 

Mellitates  of  Palladium, — ^Mellitie  add  is  perfectly  neutralised  by  oxide  of 
palladium ;  but  &e  li<|uid  does  not  yidd  any  crystals,  even  when  concentrated  to  a 
syrup;  but  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  it  leaves  a  brown  amorphous  residue  otvalladious 
ftiellitate.  This  salt  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  whicn,  on  eva- 
poration, deposits  colourless  rhombic  crystals,  often  macled  in  twos  and  tiuees,  and 
containing  4NH».C*PdK)*.2H«0.  The  whole  of  the  water  is  given  off  at  100°,  together 
with  a  small  Quantity  of  ammonia.    (Karmrodt,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  Ixxxi.  164.) 

Mellitate  of  Palladium  and  Potassium  crystallises  from  the  mixture  of  the  two  salts 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  in  nodular  groups  of  indistinct  prisms.  Mellitate  of  palladium 
and  sodium  crystallises  in  macled  triangular  pyramids  containing  34  per  cent,  palla- 
dium.   (Karmrodt.) 

Mellitates  of  Potassium. — The  neutral  salt,  C^K^OISH'O,  forms  efflorescent 
trimetric  crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  neutral  ammonium-salt  a.  Observed  combi- 
nation oP  .  ooP  .  oof  00  .Poo  .  f>oo.  Angle  opP  :  ooP  =  114®;  ooP  :  Poo  «  161°  ; 
6P:P<x>  =  160°  ;  ooP  :  ooPoo  =  123°  nearly. 

Acid  salt,  C^HK0^.2H^0. — ^A  hot  solution  of  1  at.  of  the  neutral  salt  and  1  at. 
mellitie  add  yields  this  salt  on  cooling  in  large  transparent  right  rhomboTdal  prisms, 
often  truncat(<l  on  the  lateral  and  terminal  edges.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than 
the  neutral  salt  

A  compound  of  acid  mellitate  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  4C*HKO*.NKO".3H*0,  is 
formed  by  treating  the  preceding  salt  with  nitric  acid,  or  by  mixing  a  concentrated 
solution  of  neutral  potassic  melUtate  with  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  any  predpitate  is 
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formed,  and  heating  the  liquid  till  the  precipitate  disappeats.  The  double  salt  then 
crystallises  in  six-sided  trimetric  prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  exhibiting  the  combi- 
nation oDp  .  ooPoo  .  f  00 .    It  has  an  acid  taste,  and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Another  acid  mellitate  of  potassium  (perhaps  C^HK0^C«K*0^6H'0)  is  men- 
tioned by  Erdmann  and  March  and  (J.  pr.  Cnem.  xliii.  129)  as  having  been  ob* 
tained  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder  on  adding  mellitic  acid  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt  This  powder  redissolred  in  water  yielded  large  nacreous 
crystals  containing  20*63  per  cent,  carbon,  274  hydrogen,  and  30*49  potash. 

Mellitates  of  Silver, — The  argentic  salt,  C^Ag'0^iB  obtained  on  adding  mellitic 
acid  or  mellitate  of  ammonium  to  nitrate  or  acetate  of  silver,  as  a  white  crystalline, 
shining,  scaly  powder,  which  the  microscope  shows  to  consist  of  transparent^  colourless, 
square  plates,  usually  having  their  angles  truncated.  When  heated,  it  deflagrates 
sbghtly,  but  without  exhibiting  any  electric  excitement^  as  the  oxalate  does  under 
similar  circumstances.  Heated  to  100^  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  blackens  and  gives 
off  water,  and  the  residue  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  (urk-brown,  stronglv  acid 
liquid,  which  gradually  deposits  a  mirror  of  metallic  silver,  leaving  a  solution  of 
argentic  mellitate  in  mellitic  acid.  The  brown  or  black  residue  obtained  by  heating 
the  argentic  salt  evidently  contains  argentous  mdlitate.  When  aieentic  mellitate 
previouslv  heated  to  280^  is  heated  with  iodine,  iodide  of  silver  is  lormed,  together 
with  a  wnite  crystalline  sublimate,  strongly  acid,  and  very  soluble  in  water. 

Potassio-argentic  Mellitate,  C^KAgO^,  is  deposited  from  a  mixture  of  the  component 
salts  containing  nitric  add,  in  smaU,  transparent  rhombic  prisms,  in  which  the  angle 
ooP  .  P  =  121®  30';  ooP  :  ooPoo  »  119°  11'. 

These  crystals,  when  heated,  first  give  off  water  and  become  opaque,  then  swell  up 
with  a  kind  of  explosion,  and  leave  a  residue  of  silver  and  potassic  carbonate. 

Mellitate  of  Sodium,  C^a*0*,  crystallises  with  two  different  proportions  of 
water.  A  hot  concentrated  solution  deposits  needles  containing  32*81  per  cent  (4  at) 
water,  the  whole  of  which  is  given  off  at  180^.  A  solution  saturated  in  the  cold 
yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large  striated  triclinic  crystals  containing  38*88 
per  cent  (6  at)  water,  which  they  give  off  at  160^.    (Erdmann  and  Marchand.) 

Mellitate  of  Strontium, — ^White  precipitate^  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add, 
obtained  by  adding  mellitic  add  tostrontia-water. 

BKaUUTIO  ACZB,  AMZBBS  OV.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  xxxvii. 
268. — ^R.  Schwarz,  ibid,  Ixvi.  52.) — ^Two  of  these  compounds  are  obtained  by  the 
dehydration  of  mellitate  of  ammonium,  viz.,  mellitimide  orparamide,  whidi 
has  the  composition  of  add  mellitate  of  ammonium  minus  2  at  water : 

C*H(NH*)0*    -     2H*0        -        C^HNO* 

Add  mdlltete  Mellitimida. 

orttmnoniaia. 

and  euehro!e  acid,  which  is  a  mellitamic  add,  derived  from  an  add  trimellitate  of 
ammonium  by  abstraction  of  4  at  water : 

C»«HXNH*)«0»    -    4HK)        «        C>*H*NK)« 
Acid  trimeUlUte  of  Euchrolc  acid, 

smmoiiluiii. 

Mellitamide  (C*0*)''.H*.N»,  and  mellitamic  acid  (0*0*)" [g'  are  obtained, 

according  to  Limpricht  and  Schdbler,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  neutral  mellitate 
of  ethyl. 

Paramide  and  euchroic  add  are  obtained  by  heating  neutral  mellitate  of  ammonium 
to  160^-160°  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  escape,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with 
water.  Paramide  then  remains  undissolved,  and  the  solution  contains  euchroate  of 
ammonium. 

Euchroic  acid  has  already  been  described  (ii.  601). 

Paramide  or  Mellitimide,     -qX^*  ^  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in 

water  and  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  sulphuric  add,  whence  it  is  predpitated  by  water. 
When  heated  with  water  to  200°  in  a  sealed  tube,  or  boiled  for  some  time  with  water, 
fixed  alkalis,  or  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  acid  mellitate  of  ammonium.  By  the 
action  of  alkalis  restricted  to  a  shorter  time,  it  is  transformed  into  euchroic  add : 

3C*HN0«  +   2H»0     «     C"H*NH)«  +  NH«. 
Paramide.  Euchroic 

acid. 

An  ammoniacal  solution  of  paramide,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  forms  a 
gelatinous  precipitate,  whose  oompodtion  (at  160^)  agrees  best  with  the  formula 
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C*H^Ag(KH'Ag)N' ;  at  200^  it  giTes  off  ammonia,  and  then  contains  a  quantity  of 
silver,  oorresponding  nearly  with  the  formuhi  of  argento-paramide,  OAgNO*. 

Paramic  aci d. — This  name  is  eiyen  bjr  Schwarz  to  a  white  crystalline  predpitate 
obtained  by  dropping  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  paramide  into  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  gives  with  zinc  the  reaction  of  enchroic  add. 
Its  ammoniacal  solution  is  converted  by  boiling  with  mellitate  of  ammonium.  Sdivus 
found  in  it  (at  179^)  47 '26  per  cent  carbon,  2*16  hydrogen,  and  13*78  nitrogen;  a  result 
which  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  formi3a  C"H*N»0'. 

USSXiXiXTXC  AVBTBRZHa.  C'5^0.— This  is  probably  the  composition  of  the 
white  substance,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkalis,  produced  by  heating  chloride  of 
mellityl  with  mellitic  acid,  and  treating  the  product  with  water. 

BIBUbXTXC  wnaatB.  £:^Ajr/-me^t^a(»<;,  G«H(C*H*)0«,  is  obtained  by  bofling 
mellitic  acid  for  a  considerable  time  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  On  saturating 
with  baryta-water,  leaving  the  liquid  to  stand  for  some  days  in  order  that  the  excess  of 
baryta  may  be  precipitated  as  carbonate,  then  filtering  to  separate  sulphate,  mellitate, 
and  carbonate  of  buium,  a  solution  of  ethyl-mellitate  of  barium  is  obtained,  whidi, 
when  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  leaves  the  salt  aa  an  amorphom 
gummv  mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  rotating  on  the  surface  of  water  Hke  bntyrate 
of  banum.  It  is  partly  decomposed  by  drying  at  100^.  Its  solution  does  not  pre- 
cipitate other  metallic  salts.    (Erdmann  and  Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xliii.  129.) 

Neutral  MeUitate  of  Ethyl,  C\C*B}fO\  is  obtained,  according  to  Li mpricht  and 
Scheibler  (Limprichfa  Lehrb.  d.  org.  Chemte,  p.  1095),  aa  a  viscid  liquid,  by  tho 
action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  mellitate  of  silver.  Kraut  (Jahresb.  1863,  p.  281)  by  the 
same  reaction,  obtained  the  neutral  meUitatea  of  methyl,  ethyljfajkd  amyl,  the  two  former 
crrstallised.  H.  Mil  Her  (KekMs  Lehrb.  d.  org.  Chim,  p.  405)  obtained  the 
ethers  of  mellitic  add  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  mellityl  on  the  corresponding 
alcohols.    The  methylic  ether  thus  obtained  was  crystallised ;  the  ethylic  ether  hqnid. 

According  to  Limpricht  and  Scheibler,  mellitate  of  ethyl  treated  with  aqueous 
ammonia  immediately  produces  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  m  ellitam^ide, 
(C*0')''.H\N^   and  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  mellitamate  of'am- 


monium,    (CW)" 


N 

0- 


I  or.  (O0«r.a«.— Obtained,  together  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  by  heating  mellitic  acid  with  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus.  It  is  a|crystallme  non-volatile  solid,  which  with  water  forms  mellitic 
acid ;  with  alcohols,  mellitic  ethers ;  and  witli  mdlitie  acid,  mellitic  anhydride.  (H. 
Miiller,  loc.  eit.) 

BKS&XiOinB.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  x.  4;  xxx.  149;  1.  337;  Ivii.  93;  Iriil 
227;  IxL  262.— L.  Gmelin,  ibid,  xv.  252.— Volckel,  Pogg.  Ann.  Iviii  151; 
Ixi.  375.  — Gerhardt,  Compt.  Chim.  1845,  p.  24,  and  1850,  p.  104;  Traiti, 
i.  473. — Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xix.  85.) — ^A  substance 
produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  various  cyanogen-compounds ;  e.  g.,  ^eudosulpho- 
cyanogen,  melamine,  melam,  ammeline,  ammelide,  and  chlorocyanamide.  Liebig 
represents  it  by  the  formula  CN*  or  C*N";  but  according  to  the  analyses  of  Volckel, 
and  of  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  the  substance  thus  produced  contains  hydrogen 
(at  least  1*5  per  cent),  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  CN'H',  the  3  at  H 
being  replaceable  by  metals.  Gerhardt  designated  this  hydrated  compound  (Liebig's 
crude  mellone)  by  the  name  hydromellone  or  hydromellonic  acid,  reserving 
the  term  mellone  for  the  non-hydrogenous  compound,  which,  according  to  liebig, 
is  produced  by  heating  mellonide  of  mercury. 

Mellone  or  hydromellone,  heated  with  potassium  or  with  iodide,  brpmide,  or  snl- 
phocyanate  of  potassium,  yields  mellonide  of  potassium,  which  Liebig  originally 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  potassium  with  mellone,  CN^K  or  CH'K' :  Laurent  and 
Gerhardt  on  the  other  hand,  assigning  to  hydromellone  the  formula  CN'H',  supposed 
that  mellonide  of  potassium  is  produced  by  the  substitution  of  2  at.  K  for  H,  making 
the  compound  ON'HX^  Liebig,  by  later  experiments  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  257 )» 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  original  formula  of  mellonide  of  potassium  was 
incorrect  and  that  the  true  formula  of  the  neutral  mellonide  is  C^"M*. 

Preparation  of  HydromcUone  or  Crude  Mellone. — ^liebig  prepared  this  compound 
chiefly  by  heating  dried  pseudosulphocyanogen  to  low  redness,  or  by  gently  heating  a 
mixture  of  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  and  dry  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas,  and  dissolving  out  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  from  the 
residue  by  water.  According  to  Henncberg,  it  is  best  to  heat  the  dry  pseudosulpho- 
cyanogen, first  in  an  open  porcelain  basin,  and  afterwards  in  a  covered  porcelain 
crucible ;  because,  if  it  be  heated  in  a  retort,  the  sulphur  which  is  given  off  flows  back 
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again,  and  canses  the  mellone  to  cake  together.  Too  much  heat  must  also  be  avoided, 
as  the  mellone  then  bakes  together  in  hard  lumps.  The  product  thus  obtained  has  a 
light-yeUow  colour  with  a  tinge  of  grey ;  a  grey  or  red-brown  product  may  be  regarded 
as  a  failure.  As  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  sulphur  from  the  preceding  compounds 
requires  strong  ignition,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  mellone  is  thereby  decomposed, 
Laurent  and  Gerhardt  prefer  preparing  it  by  heating  chlorocyanamide  till  it  ceases  to 
give  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  sal-ammoniac ;  or  ammeline,  as  long  as  it  gives  off 
ammonia  and  water ;  or  ammelide,  as  long  as  ammonia,  cyanic,  and  cyanuric  acids  are 
evolved  from  it. 

The  product  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  a  loose,  light-yellow,  strongly- 
staining  powder,  destitute  of  taste  and  smefl.  The  following  table  exhibits  its  com- 
position as  determined  by  calculation  and  by  analysis. 

Formulae  and  calculations,  according  to : 

Llebig.  Laurent  and  Gerhardt. ' 

C    .        .     36    .        .     3918  C«  •        .      72    .        .    3582 

N*    .         .    66    .         .     60-87  N»  .        .     126    .        .     62-69 

H«  .        .        3    .         .       1-49 


C"N*  92  100-00        C^»H»  201  lOOOO 

Analyses  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt 

a.  b.  c, 

C         .        .         .     36-73  .        .     36-8  .        .     36-4     . 

N         .        .         .    62-60  .        .     62-4  .        .     619    . 

H        .        .        .      1-77  .        .      1-8  ,        .       1-7    . 

10000  1000  100-0 

Analyses  by  VolckeL 

C      31-63      86-01      87-02    32-17     36-62      36-31      36*67      32*49      360*7 

N 61-92      62-85 

H       1-42        1-75        1-91      203        171        177        1-68        1*89        209 

100-00    100-00 

Liebig  based  his  formula  on  the  combustion  of  crude  mellone  obtained  from  pseudo- 
sulphocyanoffen  with  oxide  of  copper,  which  yielded  3  voL  carbonic  anhydride  to  2  vol. 
nitrogen,  and  on  the  decomposition  of  meUone  by  simple  ignition,  whereby  he  obtained 
1  voL  nitrogen  gas  to  3  voL  cyanogen.  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  ignited  their  mellone 
for  some  time  in  a  platinum  crucible  before  analysing  it:  a  was  prepared  from  pseudo- 
sulphocyanogen,  b  from  ammeline,  p  from  ammelide,  and  d  from  chlorocyanamide. 
The  crude  mellone,  f,/,  ff,  analysed  hj  Volckel,  was  obtained  by  variously  long  ignition 
of  pseudosulphocyanogen  prepared  with  nitric  acid ;  A,  with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium 
and  chlorine  gas ;  i  and  k,  from  persulphocyanic  acid ;  I,  from  Volckers^^tene  (i.e.  from 
the  residue  obtained  by  heating  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium) ;  m  and  n,  from  sulpho- 
cyanate of  mercury. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  analyses  that  crude  mellone,  if  the  decomposition  is 
stopped  at  a  certain  point,  has  a  composition  represented  by  the  formula  C*2^H*,  which 

is  that  of  dicyanuramide,  (CN*y''lN^    The  product  when  frurther  heated  still 

gives  off  ammonia  and  becomes  continually  richer  in  carbon.  Whether  it  is  possible, 
by  continued  heating,  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and 

thus  to  obtain  a  body  having  the  composition  of  tricyanuramide  (CTlN*)*!?*  (which 
is  Liebig's  original  formula,  CN^  tripled,)  is  not  yet  distinctly  made  out;  but  if  is 
probable  that  such  is  the  case :  at  all  events,  the  following  formulae  show  that  melamide 
(cyanuramide)  may,  by  loss  of  ammonia,  be  successively  converted  into  melam,  dicyan- 
uramide, meUonide  of  hydrogen  (according  to  Liebig's  new  formula),  and  ultimately 


into  tricyanuramide : 


2C«N«H«    -  NH»  -     CTT"H». 
Cyanuramide.  Melam. 

CN^'H*  -2NH»  «     CWH". 

Melam.  Dicyanuramide. 

3C«N»H»   -  NH»  -  2C?'N"H«. 

Dicyanur-  MeUonide  of 

amide.  hydrogen. 

OT^'»H»  -  NH«  =     C»N". 

Mellon ide  of  Tricyanur- 

hydrogen.  amide. 
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According  to  liebig,  pure  mellonA  or  tricyantirainide  may  also  be  obtained  by  heat- 
ing mellonide  of  mercury  till  the  eyolved  mixture  of  cywaogen  and  nitrogen  gases  is 
three-fourths  absorbed  by  potash. 

Decompoaitions. — Mellone  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  ia  gradually  but  completely  ze- 
solred  into  a  mixture  of  1  voL  nitrogen  gas  and  3  voL  cyanogen  (Lie big): 

C«N*     =     3CN  +  N. 

According  toVolckeltitis  resolved  hereby  into  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  and  hydrocjanie 
acid : 

C«N»H»     =     3CNH  +   3CN  +  N". 

When  mellone  obtained  from  ammelide  or  chlorocyanamide  is  ignited  in  a  tube,  it 
disappears  completely,  giving  off  vapours  which  smell  of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  deposit  first  a  red,  then  a  yellow,  and  lastly  a  red-brown  sublixnate.  The 
sublimate  gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash,  and  precipitates  nitrate  of  siher. 
The  gaseous  mixture  evolved  at  the  same  time  contains  a  gas  (ammonia)  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  hydrochloric  acid,  another  (cyanogen)  which  is  absorbed  by  potash,  and  a 
non-absorbable  gas  (nitrogen),  the  relative  quantities  of  the  three  being  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment  cbG  :  61 :  40,  and  at  the  end  slO  :  30  :  60.  (Laurent  and 
Gerhardt) 

2.  Mellone  heated  in  dry  chlorine  gas  forms  a  white  volatile  substance  having  a 
powerful  odour,  and  attackmg  the  eyes  very  strongly. — 3.  Mellone  dissolves  gradnailj 
in  boiling  nitric  add,  continually  giving  off  a  gas  which  contains  very  little  or  no  nitzie 
oxide,  and  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  cyanylic  add  (ii.  294),  wMch  ciystallises  in 
long  needles :  ' 

CW  +  8H«0    -*    C«N^»0»  +  NH».    (Liebig.) 
Or, 

C«N*H«  -I-  6H«0     =  2C«N«H»0«  +8NH*.  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt) 

4.  Mellone  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  wiUi  evolution  of  ammonia;  water  added 
to  the  solution  throws  down  a  white  substance  different  firom  mellone. 

6,  Crude  meUone  heated  with  potassium,  or  with  iodide,  bromide,  or  suIphoeyanaU 
of  potassium,  is  converted  into  mellonide  of  potassium. 

6.  With  a  cold  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  forms  mellonide  of  potassium,  which  at 
the  boilinglheatis  converted,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  formation  of  ammelide, 
into  cyamelurate  of  potassium  (ii.  187): 

2C*N'«K*  +   9H«0     »     3NH»  +  C«N»H"0«   +  2C^'K«0».    (Liebig.) 

Mellonide  of  Ammelide.         CyamelurHte  of 

poUfislum.  poUstlum. 

See  the  next  article. 


C^N^M*,  according  to  Gerhardt ;  G^>*M*,  according  to  Liebig's 
latest  experiments  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  267).  Mellonide  of  potassium  is  obtained, 
as  already  observed,  by  the  action  of  potassium,  or  of  iodide,  bromide  or  sulphocyanate 
of  potassium,  on  crude  mellone.  This  and  the  conespondine  salts  of  sodium  and  am- 
monium are  soluble  in  water ;  the  other  mellonides  are  ins^uble  or  sparingly  soluble, 
and  are  obtained  by  precipitation.  The  sodium-  and  ammonium-salts  ared)tained by 
decomposing  melloniae  of  barium  with  carbonate  of  sodium  or  of  ammonium. 

Mellonide  of  Ammonium  crystaHiBeB  in  needles  like  the  potassium-salt:  it 
contains  water  of  crystallisation. 

Mellonide  of  Barium  ib  obtained  by  treating  the  solution  of  the  potassium-salt 
with  chloride  of  barium,  as  a  white  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  The  saturated  solution  deposits  the  salt  in  transparent,  shortened 
needles  containing  20*87  per  cent  water  of  ciystallisation,  which  it  gives  off  at 
120°. 

Mellonide  of  Calcium,  obtained  in  like  manner,  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  water 
than  the  barium-salt  The  crystals  contain  18-06  per  cent  water,  which  iJieygive  off 
at  120°. 

The  following  are  obtained  as  precipitates:  mellonide  of  cadmum,-white ;  chromium, 
bluish- white ;  cobalt,  peach-blossom-coloured;  copper,  parrot-green;  gold,  whitish- 
yellow, 

Mellonide  of  Hydrogen.  Mdlonhydric  or  HydromeUonic  acid,  CWH*.— By 
mixing  a  warm  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  with  mellonide  of  potassium,  a  fine-graine^ 
dazzling  white  precipitate  of  mellonide  of  mercury  is  obtained,  which,  after  washing, 
dissolves  in  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  even  in  the  cold.  Sulphydric  acid  passed  through 
this  solution  throws  down  all  the  mercuiy  in  the  form  of  sulphide ;  and  after  driving  off 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  by  a  gentle  heat>  there  remains  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydromel- 
Ionic  acid,  which  has  a  strong  acid  taste  and  reaction,  mixes  with  alcohol  without 
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turbidity,  expels  carbonic  acid  from  carbonates  with  efferrescence,  and  yields,  when 
neutralised  with  potash,  crystallised  mellonide  of  potassium,  exhibiting  all  uie  properties 
of  the  original  salt  (Lie big).  L.  Gmelin  prepared  the  acid  by  decomposing  the  lead 
or  copper  salt  with  sulphydrie  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  hydromellonic  acid  is  evaporated,  in  vacuo  or  in  the  air,  either 
at  ordinary  or  at  higher  temperatures,  it  deposits  white  films  or  flakes,  and  leaves  a 
somewhat  crystalline  residue,  which  redissolves  but  partially  in  cold  water.  The  acid  is 
not,  however,  completely  decomposed  under  these  circumstances ;  but  the  portion  soluble 
in  water  still  yielas  a  certain  quantity  of  mellonide  of  potassium  when  saturated  with 
potash  and  mixed  with  alcohoL    (L  i  e  b  i  g. ) 

Mellonidea  of  Iron, — The  ferrie  salt  is  a  dark-yellow  precipitate ;  the  ferrous 
salif  a  white  precipitate  with  greenish  reflex. 

Mellonide  of  Lead  is  a  white  precipitate  which,  after  drying  in  the  air,  gives  off 
14*1  per  cent,  water  when  heated  m  a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  air-dried  salt 
gives,  according  to  L.  Gmelin's  analysis,  42*45  per  cent  lead,  agreeing  nearly  with  the 
formula  20»N'«PbM5H«0,  which  requires  42*58  per  cent 

Mellonide  of  Magnesium  is  deposited,  after  some  time,  in  small  interlaced 
needles,  from  a  mixture  of  mellonide  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  magnesium. 

Mellonide  of  Manganese  is  a  white  precipitate. 

Mellonides  of  Mercury. — The  tnercuric  salt  is  a  white  precipitate  deposited  on 
cooling  from  a  boiling  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  mellonide  of  potassium  and  mercuric 
chloride :  if  the  solutions  are  mixed  cold,  the  precipitate  contains  potassium.  The  salt 
when  heated  first  gives  off  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  and  hydrocyanic  acid;  then  nitrogen  and 
cyanogen,  in  the  proportion  of  1  vol.  of  the  former  to  3  voL  of  ti^e  latter.    (Lie big.) 

The  merourous  saltj  also  obtained  by  precipitation,  forms  thick  white  flocks. 

Mellonide  of  Platinum  is  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate. 

Mellonides  of  Potassium,— Three  of  these  salts  have  been  obtained,  viz.  the 
neutral  salt,  C"N>^,  and  the  two  add  salts,  C«N»«HK*  and  (7N'«H«K. 

a.  Neutral  mdUmide  of  potassium  is  obtained  in  many  reactions  besides  Uiose  above 
mentioned  (p  875),  viz.  by  the  action  of  amidated  compounds  of  cyan(M^n  on  potas- 
sium-salts ;  by  the  action  of  sulphocyanates  on  potassium-nilts ;  and  by  the  decom- 
position of  suLphocvanate  of  potassium  under  particular  circumstances.  When,  for 
example,  crude  mellone  (or  calcined  melam,  &c.)  is  added  to  ftised  sulphocyanate  of 
potassium,  mellonide  of  potassium  is  produced,  with  evolution  of  sulphide  of  carbon, 
not  only  from  the  mellone,  but  also  from  the  elements  of  the  sulphocyanate.  Again, 
when  sulphocyanate  of  copper  is  added  to  melting  sulphoi^anateof  potassium,  sulphide 
of  carbon  is  evolved,  and  mellonide  of  potassium  remains  mixed  with  metallic  sulphide. 
Mellonide  of  potassium  is  also  formed  by  heating  sulphur  with  ferrocpnide  of 
potassium  {e.  g,  when  the  mixture  used  for  preparing  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  is  too 
strongly  heated),  its  formation  being  due  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  sulphocyanates  of 
potassium  and  iron  formed  in  the  first  instance.  All  these  modes  ox  formation  of 
mellonide  of  potassium  from  sulphocyanates  become  intelligible  on  observing  that  a 
sulphocyanate  contains  the  elements  oH  sulphide  of  carbon,  a  metallic  sulphide,  and  a 
mellonide,  thus : 

13CNSM    »    C«N"M»  +  6M«8   +  4CSP. 
Sulpbocy-  Mellonide. 

anate. 

Proration  of  Mellonide  of  Potassium. — a.  From  the  Sulphocyanate,  The  prepara- 
tion is  considerably  facilitated  by  tlie  presence  of  a  metal  capable  of  taking  up  a 
portion  of  the  sulphur  which  is  set  free  as  sulphide  of  carbon.  The  following  pro- 
cesses are  recommended  by  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  xcv.  257): 

1.  With  Antimonious  chloride  {butter  of  antimony). — 7  pts.  of  sulphocyanate  of 
potassium  are  fused  in  a  wide  and  deep  porcelain  crucible  tiU  the  whole  runs  quietly 
and  without  frothing,  and  3  pts.  of  recently-prepared  butter  of  antimony  then  added 
by  small  portions.  Strong  intumescence  then  takes  place,  accompanied  by  brisk 
evolution  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  which  breaks  out  in  flames,  and  must  be  extinguished 
by  covering  the  crucible  with  a  shallow  dish;  and  a  red-brown,  porous  mass  is 
obtained,  which  must  be  pulverised  and  heated,  with  constant  stirring,  in  an  iron 
crucible,  till  part  of  the  resulting  sulphide  of  antimony  melts  in  the  softened  pulpy 
mass,  and  collects  at  the  bottom.  The  mass  is  then  immediately  dissolved  in  boiling 
water ;  the  filtrate  boiled  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  as  long  as  the  oxide  turns  black, 
to  remove  sulphide  of  potassium  and  dissolved  sulphide  of  antimony ;  and  the  liquid 
again  filtered  and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  generally  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  magma 
of  snow-white  mellonide  of  potassium.  This  product  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  the  liquid 
allowed  to  drain  ofl^  and  the  mass,  without  being  washed,  is  wrapped  up  with  the 
filter  in  unsized  paper,  and  placed  over-night  between  two  bricks,  whiui  are  gradually 
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loaded  witli  weight&  The  mass,  when  diy,  is  again  dissohed  in  hot  water,  and 
the  same  procees  repeated.  At  the  third  cryBtallisation,  the  hot  filtered  liquid  is  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  till  a  faint  transient  torbidity  makes  its  appeansee. 
The  crystalline  mnmnn.  which  settles  down  is  washed  with  alcohol  after  the  motho* 
liquor  has  drained  oft,  till  a  drop  of  the  liquid  which  runs  off  no  longer  reddens 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  therefore  no  longer  contains  solphocyanate  of  potassiom.— 
2.  The  chloride  of  antimony  need  in  this  process  may,  with  eqoal  adraBtage,  hn 
replaced  by  chloride  of  bismuth.  This  componnd  ia  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas 
over  commercial  bismnth,  heated  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  which  is  bent  half  an  inch  np- 
waords  at  one  end,  then  again  downwards,  and  lies  horizontally  in  a  combustion  foraace ; 
the  chloride  of  bismnth,  which  distils  over,  is  pnrified  ficom  the  chlorides  of  other 
metals  by  rectification  in  the  same  apparatus.  Before  being  used,  it  is  again  melted, 
pulverised  while  still  hot  after  solidification,  and  the  powder  added  to  the  fiued 
snlphocyanide.  The  proportions  used  are  1  pt.  of  bismuth-chloride  to  2  pts.  snlpho- 
cyanate  of  potassium ;  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  former  the  mass  will  not  melt 

b.  From  Mdam, — 8  pts.  of  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  are  fused  with  4  pts.  of 
melam,  previously  slightly  ignited,  and  added  in  successive  small  portions.  The 
temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to  rise  too  high ;  if  the  gas-bubbles  which  rise  from 
the  melted  mass  do  not  bum  with  a  blue  flame  (sulphide  of  carbon),  but  with  a  red 
colour,  indicating  the  formation  of  cyanogen,  the  heat  must  be  moderated. 

Pure  mellonide  of  potassium  forms  soft>  white,  very  slender  interlaced  needles, 
having  a  silky  lustre,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  in  appearance  from  sulphate  of 
quinine. — 1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  37*4  pts.  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water :  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  crystallises  with 
difficulty,  even  from  a  solution  saturated  while  warm,  but  very  easily  on  addition  of 
alcohol.  Its  solubility  in  cold  water  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  presence  of  other 
salts.  A  warm  saturated  solution,  which  would  stand  for  days  after  cooling  without 
ciystallising,  instantly  deposits  crystals  on  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
sulphocyanate  of  potassium. — The  aqueous  solution  tastes  as  bitter  as  sulphate  of 
quinine.  In  doses  of  a  dram,  the  salt  exhibits  no  decided  action  on  man  or  other 
animals,  none  at  least  which  would  distinguish  it  from  other  bitter  sabstancesw  The 
crystals  heated  to  200°  give  off  18*06  per  cent  (5  at.)  water. 

The  composition  of  the  anhydrous  and  crystallised  salts^  as  determined  by  Liebig,iB 
given  in  the  following  table: — 

Anbydrout*  Llebig.  CrpttalHiei.  licMg. 


C»  .        .        .     108-0  26-60 .  .  2612 

N"        .        .     1820  44-66.  .44-38 

K».        .        .     117-6  28-86 .  .2872 

407-6  10000     99-22 


C»N»"K»        .    407-6    81-91 

6HK)    .  90-0     18-09 .  .  18-06 

C«N"K«.6HK)    497-6  10000 


The  dried  salt  burnt  in  a  stream  of  oajgen  yielded  only  0-06  per  cent  water:  now,  if 
it  contained  1  at  hydrogen  to  2  at  potassium,  according  to  Gerhardfs  formnla, 
C*H*HK',  it  should  have  yielded  2-19  per  cent. water;  it  may  therefore  be  concluded 
that  the  sidt  does  not  contain  hydrogen. 

Neutral  mellonide  of  potassium,  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  vields  sal-ammoniae, 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  cyanuric  acid.  Boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  cyanjlic 
acid.  By  continued  boiling  with  potash,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  yields,  first  am- 
melide  and  cyameluric  adcC  then  melanuric  acid,  and  finally  cyanuric  acid  (p.  876). 

b.  Soluble  Acid  salt  (yN»"HK*.3H«0.— Obtained  by  mixing  a  warm  saturated 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  acetic  acid.  It  crystallises 
from  this  mixture  in  oblique  rhombic  lamime,  which  effloresce  in  a  warm  atmospheie. 
When  boiled  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  the  neutral  salt  a,  and  the  insoluble 
acid  salt  b.  The  crystals,  after  drying  in  the  air,  give  off  13  03  per  cent,  water  (3  at, 
«  12*73  per  cent).  The  salt,  dried  at  160°,  gave  by  analysis  28-75  per  cent 
carbon,  0-43  hydrogen,  and  21*13  potassium ;  the  formula  CN^HX*  requinng  29*23 
carbon,  49*28  nitrx^n,  0-27  hydrogen,  and  21-22  potassium.    (Liebig.) 

c.  Insoluble  Acid  salt,  OTf"H*A. — This  salt  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white,  chalkf 
precipitate,  on  pouring  a  moderately  dilute  solution  of  neutral  mellonide  of  potassium 
into  warm  dilute  hydrmshloric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling 
water;  the  solution  has  a  strong  add  reaction;  easily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  potassium.  It  gave  by  analysis  31*97  per  cent  carbon,  0*76  hydrogen,  and  11-93, 
potassium;  the  formula  requiring  32-61  per  cent  carbon,  64-99  nitrogen,  0*60  hydrogen, 
and  11*84  potassium. 

Mellonide  of  Silver^  CN^'Ag*,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by  mixings 
boDing  solution  of  neutral  mellonide  of  potassium  with  nitrate  of  sUver.  It  contains, 
aceorcUng  to  the  mean  of  Liebig's  analyses,  17*48  per  cent  carbon, 29*64  nitrogen, 
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and  52*48  silver  (  a  99*50),  thefonnula  reqnixiBg  17'69  carbon,  29'64nitrogen,  and  52*77 
silver  (-  100\ 

Laurent  and  Gerhardt  found  in  this  salt  17*01  to  17*8  per  cent,  carbon,  52*2  silver, 
and  0*4  to  0*5  hydrogen ;  whence  they  deduced  the  formula  C'N'HAg*,  requiring 
17*3  C,  52*0  Ag,  and  0*2  H.  Liebig,  however,  by  burning  the  salt  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen,  obtaine<vin  two  experiments  only  0*4  and  0*3  per  cent,  water ;  whereas,  according 
to  uie  latter  formula,  the  quantity  of  water  should  be  2*17  per  cent,  or  about  six 
times  as  ^reat  as  that  actually  obtained.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  salt  does 
not  contain  hydrogen. 

Mellonide  of  Sodium,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  carbonate 
of  sodium,  crystallises  in  white  silky  needles,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  aloohoL 

Mellonide  of  Strontium  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  mellonide  of  barium; 
its  solution,  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat,  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  magma  composed 
of  needles. 

Mellonide  of  Zinc  \b  9k  white  precipitate. 

imiiO Jl  JIMJITZV.  An  emetic  principle  contained,  according  to  Torosiewicz^in 
the  root  of  the  melon  {Oucumis  Melo),    See  Cucuxis  (ii.  172). 

mUbOPSira.  A  yellowish-  or  greenish-white  lithomarge  from  Keudeck  in 
Bohemia.    Hardness  »  2  to  8.    Specific  gravity  »  2*5  to  2*6.    (Breibhaupt) 

rACCAJTZTB.    Titaniferous  iron.    (See  Titanatbs). 

See  Nafhthtjuamimb,  Bbbivativbs  of. 

An  oxychloride  of  lead,  Pb*ClK>,  found  on  the  Mendip  HUls  in 
Somersetshire  (p.  556). 

'  MXWBOBZVZTa.  A  sulphide  of  lead  and  antimony,  4Pb*8.Sb^',  occurring, 
with  Boulangerite  and  Jamesonite,  at  Bottino  in  Tuscany,  generally  in  compact  fibrous 
forms,  but  sometames  in  distinct  trimetric  crystals,  exhibiting  the  faces  ooPoo  and 
ooP;  deavable  parallel  to  goPoo  and  oP  (Q,  Sella,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  712).  Hardness 
B  2*5.  Very  lustrous.  Contains,  according  to  Bechi*s  analysis  (SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  xiv. 
60),  17*52  per  cent,  sulphur,  12*28  antimony,  69*21  lead,  3*54  copper,  and  0*34  iron 
(-99*89). 

BKBWOITB.  A  mineral  containing  zirconia,  ferric  oxide,  and  titanic  acid,  occurs 
ring  in  granite- veins  in  the  Ilmen  Mountains.  It  forms  short  trimetric  prisms,  often 
terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids,  a  :  5  :  c  »  0*8285  :  1  :  0*8669.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP 
alOO^'  28' :  oP  :  :^oo  B  133^  42'.  No  distinct  cleavage.  Hardness  » 5  to  5*5.  Specific 
gravity » 5*48.  The  crystals  are  iron-black,  with  submetallic  lustre,  subvitreous  on 
the  fractured  surfiice.  Streak  chestnut-brown.  Fracture  uneven.  Infusible  before 
the  blowpipe,  but  becomes  magnetic.  Greenish-yellow  clear  glass  with  phosphorus- 
salt  in  the  outer  flame ;  yellowish-red  in  the  inner,  deepened  by  adding  tin.  Manga- 
nese reaction  with  carbonate  of  sodium. 

This  mineral  is  called  ilmenite  by  Brooke ;  and  the  name  mengite  is  applied  by 
that  mineralogist  to  monazite. 

BKBVZXATa.  A  brown  opaque  variety  of  opal,  occumng  in  compact  reniform 
masses,  occasionally  slaty. 

TlffinffBPBaHIO  ACZB*  A  doubtful  add,  said  by  Boullay  to  exist  in  the 
seeds  of  Menispermum  Coccidue^  and  to  be  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic 
mother-liquor  from  which  picrotoxine  has  crystallised  out.  It  is  described  as  crystal- 
line, tastdess,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  capable  of  reddening  litmus,  and  forming 
ciystallisable  salts  with  alkalis.  Neither  Gasaseca  nor  Pelletier  was  able  to  obtain 
this  acid  in  the  manner  described  by  Boullay. 

BnesVZSPBSMXVB.  An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Couerbe 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lir.  178)  in  the  seeds  of  Menispertnum  Cocculus,  n  which  it  is 
accompanied  by  paramenispermine  and  picrotoxine. 

To  extract  the  menispermine,  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  seeds  is  first  treated  with 
cold  water,  then  exhaust^^  with  hot  acidulated  water;  the  brown  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated by  an  alkali ;  and  the  precipitate  is  exhausted  with  very  weak  acetic  acid, 
which  leaves  a  brown-black  mass  undissolved.  Or  the  seeds  may  be  made  up  into  a 
heap,  and-  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*833 ;  the  alcohol  distified  off; 
the  residue  boiled  vrith  water ;  and  the  liquid  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat ;  it  then,  on 
cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  picrotoxine,  espedally  if  a  small  quantity  of  acid  has 
been  added.  The  part  insoluble  in  boiling  water  is  then  treated  with  acidulated  water, 
and  precipitated  by  an  alkali ;  a  granular  predpitate  is  thereby  formed,  from  which 
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alcohol  eztncts  a  peculiar  yellow  sobetance ;  and  the  residue  is  finally  dissolTfd  in 
ether,  which  deposits  menispermine  in  the  ciystalline  form.  The  ether  leaves 
ondissolved  a  Tiscoos  substance,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol ;  and  the 
solution,  evaporated  at  45^,  ultimately  yields  crystals  ofparamenispermine. 

Menispermine  crystallises  in  prisms  tenninaied  by  pyramidal  fiioes.  It  is  white, 
melts  at  120^,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  does  not  i^pear  to  be 
poisonous.  It  is  insoluble  in  toatert  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ethtr^  whidi  deposit  it 
m  the  crystalline  state.  It  contains  (mean  of  four  analyses)  71*89  per  cent,  carbon, 
8*01  hydrogen,  8*57  nitrogen,  and  10*53  oxygen;  whence  Pelletier  andCouerbe  deduce 
the  formuLi  C'lP^yO', 

Menispermme  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  acids.  Hot  strong  nUric  add  converts  it 
into  oxalic  acid,  and  a  yellow  resinous  substance. 

Sulphate  of  menispermine  crystallises  in  prismatic  needles,  containing  15  per  cent, 
water  and  6*87  per  cent,  sulphuric  anhydride.  It  melts  at  165%  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  rKldens  slightly  and  gives  off  sulphydric  acid. 

Paramenispermine  has  the  same  composition  as  menispermine.  It  melts  at  250^, 
and  volatilises  in  white  vapours,  which  condense  like  snow  on  cold  bodies.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water^  sparingly  soluble  in  ether^  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It 
dissolves  also  in  dilute  acids^  but  without  neutralising  them  or  forming  definite  salts. 

annrTBXVB.  C"H>*.  (Walter,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm.  xxxiL  288.->Oppenheim, 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  29.) — ^A  hydrocarbon  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhy* 
dride  (Walter),  or  chloride  of  sinc(Oppenhei  m\  on  menthol  or  peppermint  camphor, 
CH^.  It  is  also  found  among  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of 
menthyl  bv  ethylate  of  sodium  (Oppenheim^.  To  prepare  it,  menthol  is  melted 
in  a  tubulated  retort,  and  phosphoric  anhydride  is  added  by  small  portions  till  it 
is  in  slight  excess.  The  mass  is  then  distiUe^  snd  the  product  is  rectified  by  distil- 
lation over  fresh  portions  of  phosphoric  anhydride. 

Menthene  is  a  transparent^  very  mobile  liquid,  having  an  agreeable  odour  and 
cooling  taste.  Boiling-point  163^.  Spedfic  gravity  »  0*851  at  21^,  Vapour-density, 
obs.  a  4*93  to  4*95 ;  &\c  a  4*78.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ;  forms  a  turbid  mixture 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  or  ether,  a  clear  mixture  with  a  larger  quantity;  dis- 
solves with  moderate  fEUulity  in  woodrspirit,  very  easily  in  oil  of  turpentine, 

Menthene  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  attadced  by  potassium;  cold  sulphuric  add  has  no 
action  upon  it ;  nitric  acid  ultimately  converts  it  into  an  oily  acid,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol ;  with  chlorine  and  bromine  it  forms  substitution-productB. 

BromoTnenthene.  G**H'^r. — ^Bromine  acts  very  violently  on  menthene,  disengaging 
torrents  of  hydrobromic  acid,  and  forming  a  number  of  very  unstable  substitution- 
products.  Bv  adding  2  at.  bromine  drop  by  drop  to  1  at.  menthene,  monobromomenthene 
appears  to  be  formed,  the  product  treated  with  potash  yielding  the  hydzocarbon 
C^'fl"  (Oppenheim): 

C'«H»^r  +  KHO     -    KBr  +  H*0  +  C^'H" 

Pentaehloromenthene,  C*'H'H)1*,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  menthene. 
Dry  chlorine  attacks  menthene  with  great  violence,  hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved, 
the  liquid  assuming  first  a  green,  then  a  yellow  colour,  and  being  ultimately  converted 
into  pentachloromenthene,  which  is  a  yellow  syrupy  liquid  heavier  than  water.  It 
dissonres  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  alcohol  and  vfoodspirit,  more  easily  in  etJker  and 
oil  of  turpentine.    Strong  sulphuric  acid  colours  it  deep  red. 

MOUrTHOXi.    C*«H**0  a    ^'j^**|o.     Menthylic  alcohol.    Hydrate  of  Menthol. 

Camphor  or  Stearoptene  ofPeppemtint'oil,  (L.  Gmelin,  Handfmch,  Aufi.  3,  ii.  408. — 
Bumas,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  252. — Blanchet  and  Sell,  ibid.  vL  293. — ^Walter, 
ibid,  xxxii.  288. — ^Kane,  PhiL  Mag.  xvi.  418. — Laurent,  Rev.  scient.  xiv.  341. — 
Oppenheim,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.) — The  essential  oil  of  peppermint,  when  kept  for  a 
long  time,  or  cooled  to  very  low  temperatures,  deposits  this  substance  in  crystals. 
American  peppermint-oil  yields  this  deposit  at  temperatures  near  0°.  This  camphor 
is  now  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Japan,  in  small,  white,  fragrant^  prismatic 
crystals,  resembling  sulphate  of  magnesium,  which  salt  is  in  fact  used  for  adulterating 
the  Japanese  camphor,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  10  to  20  per  cent. 

The  camphor  fi^sm  American  oil  of  peppermint  melts  at  36*5^  (Gmeli  n) ;  at  26° 
(Dumas);  27°  (Blanchet  and  Sell);  34^^  (Walter);  the  Japanese  camphor  melts 
at  36^,  and  volatilises  without  decomposition  at  210°  (Oppenheim).  Yapoux^-den- 
sity,  obs.  ->  5-62 ;  calc.  »  5*41.  It  is  IsBVO-rotatory.  [a]  »  —  59*6^  [  ?  for  the  tran- 
sition tint] 

It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  toaier,  but  imparts  to  that  liquid  a  strong  smell  and  taste. 
It  Ib  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile ; 
insoluble  in  aqueous  alkalis,    'Fraai  an  alcoholic  soda-eolution,  it  crystallises  in  long 
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needles.  It  i»  diflsolTed  by  a  current  of  stdphurous  anhydride^  or  hydrochloric  acid  ga», 
but  the  acid  passes  off  on  evaporation,  leaving  the  menthol  unaltered.  Concentrated 
acids,  especiailj  nitric,  sulphuric,  hydrooMorio,  formic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids,  dissolve 
it  freely ;  and  from  these  solutions  it  is  precipitated  by  water  and  by  alkalis,  as  an  oil, 
which  soon  solidifies,  and  then  exhibits  the  original  properties  of  the  camphor. 

Heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  to  100®  for  a  consiaerable  time,  it  is  traiftformed 
into  chloride  of  menthyl,  G'^H^'Cl.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus : 

C»«H»0  +  PC1»     =     PaK)  +  HaC'«H»CL 

With  iodide  and  bromide  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  iodide  and  bromide  of  menthyl ; 
kydriodic  acid  also  acts  upon  it  at  200^,  forming  iodide  of  menthyL 
Heated  with  concentrated  acetic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted  into  acetate 

of  menthyl,  XoaQfO.    With  butyric  add  it  forms,  in  like  manner,  butyrate  of 

menthyl,  q^^q^O, 

These  reactions  show  that  peppermint-camphor  is  an  alcohol  containing  the  radicle 
C*"H**  (menthyl) ;  it  is  homologous  with  allylic  alcohol,  CH'O,  and  isolosons  with 
eampholic  alcohol  or  camphol,  C'*H"0  (ie.  diners  from  the  latter  by  2  at.  H) :  hence 
the  names  menthylic  or  mentholic  alcohol,  and  menthol  applied  to  it. 

Sodium  acts  very  energetically  on  menthol,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  for- 
mation of  a  substitution-product)  which  is  a  white,  vitreous,  transparent  mass,  becoming 
brown  on  exposure  to  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  ana 
iodide  of  ethyL  The  latter  body  acts  on  the  sodium  compoimd;  but  the  action  is  com- 
plicated, and  does  not  appear  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  compound  ether,  as  with 
most  sodium-alcohols. 

Menthol  is  dehydrated  by  phosphoric  anhydride  or  chloride  of  gine,  yielding 
menthene. 


C*^H>*.    The  radicle  of  menthylic  alcohol,  && 

Acetate  of  Menthyl,  QtmQl^t  prepared  by  heating  menthol  with  strong  acetic  acid 

to  120^  in  a  sealed  tube  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  then  washmg  with  carbonate  of  sodium, 
and  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  is  a  light  oil  which  boils  without  decomposition 
between  222°  and  224^.  It  is  highly  refractive,  and  hevo-rotatory;  [a]  »  —  114°.  It  is 
not  decomposed  by  water,  or  by  cold  solutions  of  the  alkalis,  or  by  baiyta»  but  when 
heated  to  120°,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soda,  it  is  completely  resolved  into  sodio 
acetate  and  menthoL    (Oppenheim,  CheuL  Soc  J.  xv.  26.) 

Butyrate  of  Menthyl,  rMn-'ot^'  ^  prepared  by  heating  menthol  with  butyrio 

add,  in  a  sealed  tube,  to  200°  for  thirty  hours ;  then  distilling  and  collecting  the 
portion  which  passes  over  between  280°  and  240°.  Eotatory  power  [a]  «  88-8° 
nearly. 

Chloride  of  Menthyl,  C'*ff*CL  Obtained  by  treating  menthol  with  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  (Walter),  or  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  for  a  week,  at  100°,  or 
for  twenty-four  hours  at  120°*(0ppenhei  m).  It  is  a  very  pale  yellow  liquid,  lighter 
than  water,  heavier  than  alcohol,  and  having  an  odour  like  that  of  mace ;  boils  at 
about  204°,  decomposing  and  turning  brown  at  the  same  time.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  potassium,  but  strong 
alcoholic  potash  has  no  action  upon  it,  even  at  the  boiling  heat    (Walter.) 

Bromide  and  Iodide  of  Menthyl  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromide  and  iodide  of 
phosphorus  on  menthol ;  the  latter  also  by  the  action  of  strong  hydriodic  acid.  Both 
compounds  are  decomposed  by  distillation.     (Oppenheim.) 

MBVTAaVTBZV.  C^H'^O". — ^A  bitter  substance  discovered  by  Brandes  in 
huckbe&n  (Mcnyanthes  trifoliata),  and  fbrther  examined  by  Kromayer  (Zeitschr. 
AnaL  Chem.  i.  16 ;  Jahresb.  1861,  747).  It  may  be  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  described  for  the  extraction  of  marrubiin  (p.  864).  it  is  thus  obtained  as  a  nearly 
colourless  resinous  mass,  which,  after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  is  amorphous,  friable, 
permanent  in  the  air,  neutral,  and  has  an  intense  and  purely  bitter  taste.  It  begins 
to  soften  between  60°  and  66°,  becomes  quite  fluid  at  116°,  and  solidifies  on  coming 
to  a  hard  yellowish  transparent  mass.  At  higher  temperatures  it  gives  off  first 
aromatic,  then  pungent  vapours,  smelling  like  oil  of  mustard.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  alkalis 
dissolve  it  apparently  without  alteration.  It  dissolves  with  various  shades  of  culour 
in  strong  smphurous,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  metallic  salts,  but  furm  with  ^allotannic  acid  a  precipitate  having  the 
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The  BBBT  n«r-rftxtiis 

i£  Imii^^i  ^|.  -  pniliittihr  inrttttii^.  wch  ixnifiB  (ji.  277). 

■HiTphnrir  add.    Thr  xcBdae  in  the-  sAoe?  rrwitMiw  ft  .j  iim  lUtaM^  mi6»'-    It  is  Imtj, 
■BfaDi  lifce  Idster  arimind  a£:  lias  m  ftiat  acid 


an 


flfeOijl 


«f  Wi  I  ■  ■iiiigi  jii  1 1  ■■■■  (1^  hetb  togcdier  vith  die 
i  3h  bns  asaJTBod  ^  X.  B^iiler  (Jakmh.  IMO.  p.  M3).  Tbe  aii^dzied 
pbortE  Ti<:yd»d  M-4  pv  eenL'dnr  itwirtwal  109^.  The  Mh  wfwiiwl  to  11-5  per  eni 
«f  like  asr-dnod  pboKL  aakd  1SX<9  per  eettL  cf  tbe  pisai  diied  at  190^.  It  ontamed 
17-1*  ptr  «wit.  CO«.  M«  CL  0-9^  SO^.  ^t^  SKJ*,  »'74  P<>».  4«7  FeH>«,  31*57  Ck'O, 
#^  Jfgao,  14-15  E^.  C-M  Sa^,  vidi  a  tzMecf  oofipflr  (loB  O^iO^ 

See  UmauLmi-aAPKU^  Oaa&xic 

iiffified  bj  tha  aUheanslB  to  an  volatile  nbituea : 
qJled  Mfrewrimt  o— —aii/  alfwhnl,  JfacarMM  tylaMii.   At 
it  ii  apfilicd  obIj  to  gakksOvec 

Mercmrims  duici^    %m.  viz3i  iiiliBaiil  (p.  f9S). 

Meremrius  ciuereu*  Blmetil,  Haii lifli  gii  i  ■BRBBal  fin  ifiifratft,  is  a  aixhin 
flfaMfleaiowcariwnlo  vitk  MtrtmHmBmUhBU  ffirJafaair^obtaJaodtypwdpitatiiy 

iMCFcaioaB  Bilral<f  vita  caiwOBAie  cs  aauMmaik 

Mereurim*  ciuerems  MoMcmti,  the  Jfmiiiai  mUUtudt  tlie  Swedei^  coomti 
«£  blade  wmti  ■»>■■  osidfl^  ohtamnd  by  doBOHpang  ralnaifl  vitit  eavtie  potuh  or 


MerenriuM  einerent  Smmuderi, 
tkn  conwurtng  of  diknde  of 
poaiiig  eokmel  vitfa  aamoma.  (See 

MercuriuB  pkospkatm*  FucksiL  An  otMokto  pRpantkm  obtained  hfpn- 
cqatatiuig  a  aofattion  cf  meieaij  in  mlzie  add  vith  phnaphatr  of  aodiam. 

Merenrint  prmcipitatmt  mlhuA.      Hpdnaryyrmm  maudo4meUormtumt  Hfirar- 
\amdtb  mmiatkmm^ Hfdtwyjft mmprme^Umhtm al&aan, Mermriug eormdieus, Calx 

Irarffyri  alba,  hoc  mercmiide. — WkiU  ptncipUmU,  Of  this  mercoiial  prepention 
are  two  TPJetiei^  distingindiedaa  fusible  and  infasible.  The  former  oob- 
■iato  of  chloride  of  mereurammimiMm,  BgEPSCi  or  Hhg*H*!^PCt-,  obtained  Ij^n- 
dpitating  ammonio-memu'ic  chloride  with  potash,  or  faj  dropping  a  solution  of 
meneorie  diloride  into  a  aolntion  of  aat-ommmiae  mixed  vith  ammoiiia,  as  long  as 
the  pcee^tate  first  fismed  is  rediasolTed;  the  latter,  of  chloride  of  diturcur- 
'«^»^^  H^ffKO.  «  HhTHWd.  obtsMd  br  .ddins  uuDoma  to  mercimc 
diloride. 

Mercuriut  prmeipiiaiut  ruber,  Oxfdmm  k^fdrargyrieum.  Mereuiic  (aide 
obtained  dthcr  1^  oiidising  mereory  in  contact  with  the  air  at  the  boiling  heat,  or  I7 
heatinc  it  with  nitrie  add.  The  prodnct  obtained  by  the  first  of  these  methods  is  also 
called  Mereuriue  prtBC^Uatue  per  se  (see  p.  907). 

Mereuriue  eolubilie  ffaknemanni.  Hjfdrwrgyrum  oaeydulatum  nigrtm. 
Nitrui  ammameue  eum  ogydo  kydrargffrico,    Baaie  nitrate  of  mezcorosanunoma.  See 

lCra«UST-BAnS»  AVMOIIUOAL^ 

Mereurius  violaceus.  A  form  of  mereorie  sulphide,  obtained  by  tritontiiig 
together  6  ptA  meltedfiowers  of  solphnr,  6  pts.  mercoiy,  and  4  pts.  sal-ammoniac;  p1liTe^ 
iiing  the  cooled  mass,  sabliming  it  in  a  fladc,  removing  the  upper  white  deposit,  consist- 
ing of  sal-ammoniac,  and  resnblimine  the  lower,  heaTier  sublimate  three  times.  Tbe 
upper  part  of  the  sublimate,  thus  obtained,  is  usually  light  and  yellow ;  tbe  lower  hesTj 
ana  nolet.  The  latter,  after  it  has  been  finely  pounded  and  alodiol  burnt  upon  it, 
constitutes  Mereurius  iriolaceus. 

Mercuriui  vita.    Powder  of  Algaroth  (ozychloride  of  antimony,  i  327). 

Mereuriue  vivus.    Metallic  mercury. 
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G«H»HgN.  A  baae,  tlie  iodide  of 
which  is  obtained,  according  to  Sonnenschein,  together  with  several  other  ooznpoimdsy 
by  the  action  of  iodide  of  euijl  on  tohiteprecipiUUe  (iL  536). 

MMBUUAT.  Synonymes :  QuickHlffer,  Hyi/rargyrwn^  Argentwntrivum,  Mercuriw 
fdvus.    Symbols  and  Atomic  Weights:  H^  «  100;  Hhg^orfig'^a  200. 

This  metal  has  been  known  from  the  earhest  times;  cinnabar  was  nsed  as  a  pigment 
by  the  ancients ;  ooiiosiye  sablimate  was  known  to  the  Arabians,  and  ealomd  to  the 
alchemists. 

Mercnry  is  often  found  natire,  in  globules  dissemmated  thiongh  its  ores ;  it  occurs 
also  combined  with  diver  and  with  gold,  in  the  form  of  amalgams ;  also  as  iodide  and 
chloride,  and  very  rarely  as  selenide;  bnt  the  most  abundant  ore  is  the  sulphide,  or 
cinnabar,  from  which  nearly  all  the  mereniy  of  commerce  is  obtained.  Its  most  im- 
portant mines  are  those  of  Idiia  in  Illyiia,  and  of  Almaden  in  Spain.  At  Almaden 
It  is  found  in  veins,  often  nearly  fifty  feet  thick,  traversing  micaceous  schists  of  the 
older  transition  period ;  in  Blyria  it  is  disseminated  in  beds  of  grit,  bitnminoos  schist^ 
or  compact  limestone  of  more  recent  date.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate^ 
at  Honsowitz  in  Bohemia,  at  Schemnits  in  Hunsaxy,  and  a  fisw  other  localities  in 
Europe ;  on  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains ;  in  Uhina  abundantly,  and  in  Japan ;  at 
San  Onofre,  in  Mexico;  abundantlv  at  Huanca  Velica,  in  Sowiem  Peru;  in  the 
province  of  Coquimbo^  Chile;  and  forms  extensive  mines  at  New  Almaden  in 
Gatifomia. 

Preparation, — ^By  distiUingmereurial  ores  with  lime,  smithy-scales,  or  simply  in  contact 
with  the  air,  so  as  to  remove  the  sulphur  by  formation  of  sulphide  of  calcium,  snl^de 
of  iron,  or  sulphurous  anhydride ;  partly  also  to  remove  chlorine.  In  the  Bavarian  Pala- 
tinate, a  mixture  of  ore  and  lime  is  heated  to  redness  in  long  cast-iron  bottles,  placed 
in  nearly  horizontal  rows,  one  above  the  other  in  a  long  funiace,  and  provided  with 
receivers.  At  Horzowitz^  in  Bohemia,  a  mixture  of  ore  and  8mitby-s<»les  is  placed 
in  iron  dishes,  which  are  attached  one  above  the  other  by  the  centres  of  their  bases  to 
a  vertical  iron  axis,  and  covered  over  with  an  iron  receiver,  closed  at  top,  and  dipping 
into  water  at  bottom.  The  upper  part  of  the  receiver  is  surrounded  by  the  fbniace, 
and  imparts  its  heat  to  the  disnes,  from  which  the  mercurv  rises  in  vapour,  and  collects 
in  the  water  contained  in  the  troujg^  This  process  is  called  DesHUaHo  per  deeeensum. 
At  Idria,  in  lUyria,  the  quicksilver-ore^  coarsely  broken  up,  is  laid  upon  a  perforated 
stone  ardi,  in  a  turret-shaped  ftimace,  and  after  me  apertures  by  which  it  is  introduced 
have  been  stopped,  heated  to  redness  by  flames  made  to  play  against  the  under  sui^ftce 
of  the  arch.  The  sulphur  is  burnt  by  the  air,  which  is  admitted  through  chumds 
constructed  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  mixture  of  mercurial  vapour,  sulphurous  acid, 
and  smoke  from  the  rarnaoe,  is  made  to  pass  through  a  horizontal  channd  constructed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  then  up  and  down  through  seven  condensing  chambers^ 
and  finally  uurough  a  turret-shaped  lorgre  into  the  air.  In  the  course  of  this  long 
transit,  the  mercury  condenses  in  the  chambers,  the  floor  of  which,  being  inclined  to 
one  side,  enables  it  to  run  out ;  it  is  then  collected,  and  strained  through  coarse  cloth. 
A  similar  process  is  followed  at  Almaden,  in  Spain,  excepting  that  the  vapours,  instead 
of  passing  through  condensing  chambers,  are  made  to  traverse  a  series  of  tubes  made 
up  of  cylinders,  called  MutUls  (i.  149),  open  at  both  ends,  and  fitting  one  into  the 
oUier.  These  are  laid  upon  a  surface,  called  the  Alttdel^th,  first  descending  a  little, 
and  then  ascending,  and  finally  open  into  the  chimney.  [For  details  and  figures  of  all 
these  forms  of  apparatus,  and  of  an  improved  process  suggested  by  I&.  Ure  for 
performing  the  distillation  in  iron  retorts,  see  Uret  IHcHonary  of  Arts,  &c.,  iii  68]. 
Mercury  is  sent  into  the  market,  sometimes  in  leathern  bags,  sometimes  in  wzought- 
iron  bottles,  which  are  afterwards  used  in  chemical  laboratories  for  the  preparation  of 
potassium. 

Purification  from  foreign  metals, — 1.  The  mercury  is  distilled  either  alone,  or, 
better,  under  a  thick  layer  of  iron  filings,  in  glass,  earthen,  or  other  retorts.  A  portion 
of  the  foreign  metals  is  very  apt  to  pass  over  with  the  mercury,  either  in  the  rorm  of 
vapour  or  by  spirting  during  the  ebullition.  The  latter  of  these  acddcoits  is  prevented 
by  the  coating  of  iron-filings.  2.  By  distilling  the  mercury  with  one-tenth  of  its 
weight  of  cinnabar,  the  sulphur  of  which  retains  the  foreign  metals.    (Darfurl) 

8.  By  boiling  the  impure  mercury  ibr  some  hours  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  mercurous 
nitrate  dissolv^  in  water,  or  with  a  small  quantity  of  very  dilute  nitric  add,  or  by 
digesting  it  with  either  of  these  liquids  in  the  cold,  the  mercury  being  placed  in  a 
shallow  dish,  so  as  to  expose  a  large  sur&ce,  and  frequently  agitated;  or  by  agitating 
the  mercury  for  some  davs  with  sulphuric  add — ^whieh  must  he  stronger,  as  the  meis 
cuiy  is  more  impure — till  the  acid  no  longer  becomes  turbid,  or  takes  up  any  ibreigi 
substance  (Branchi,  Bepert.  Pharm.  vL  77). — 4.  Ulex  (Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  Ix.  210) 
agitates  two  pounds  of  mercury  with  half  an  ounce  of  solution  of  fenic  (^oride, 
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having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*48.  The  mercniy  is  thereby  reduced  to  a  state  of  yezy 
fine  division,  and  the  action  on  the  foreign  metals  is  accelerated  by  the  formation  of 
chloride  of  mercury,  which  collects  between  the  drops.  It  is  sufficient  to  agitate 
the  mercury  with  the  iron  solution  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  wash  it  with  water.  The 
mercuiy,  after  drying,  is  easily  reunited  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat. — 6.  A  small 
quantity  of  mercuiy  may  be  speedily  purified  by  placing  it  in  a  bottle  with  a  little  finely 
powdered  loaf-sugar,  the  mercuiy  not  occupying  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  capacity 
of^  the  bottle ;  the  bottle  is  then  closed  and  briskly  agitated  for  a  few  minnt«s,  after 
which  the  stopper  is  withdrawn,  and  fresh  air  blown  into  the  bottle  with  a  pair  of 
bellows,  and  the  agitation  is  repeated;  this  is  done  three  or  four  times,  and  the 
mercuiy  is  then  poured  into  a  cone  of  smooth  writing  paper,  having  a  pin-hole  at  its 
apex.  The  metal  then  runs  through,  leaving  the  pounded  sugar  mixed  with  the 
oxides  of  the  foreign  metals,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  finely  divided  mercuiy. 

Pure  mercuiy  should  leave  no  residue  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated  and 
ignited ;  or  when  fused  with  sulphur  and  sublimed  in  a  glass  fiask.  When  made  to 
run  down  a  gently-indined  surface,  it  should  retain  its  round  form,  and  not  drag  a 
tail;  and  when  agitated  in  a  bottle  with  diy  air,  it  should  not  yield  any  black  powder. 

PropertieB, — ^Mercury  freezes,  according  to  Hutchins,  at  —  39*44^,  undeigoing  coz»- 
sideiable  contraction,  and  forming  a  tiD-white,  ductile  mass,  ciystaUised  in  octahedrone 
and  needles,  capable  of  being  cut  with  a  knife,  and  exhibiting  a  granular  fracture.  At 
ordinary  temperatures,  it  forms  a  very  coherent  but  very  mobile  liquid,  which  adheres 
but  slightly  to  glass,  and  has  a  density  of  13*5592  (Earsten),  13*5886  at  49,  and 
13-535 at 26° (Kupffer),  13*568  (Cavendish andBrisson),  13*575 (Fahrenheit), 
13*613  at  10"^  (Biddle),  13*595  at  4<^  (Kopp),  13*596  (Regnault).  For  its  specifie 
heat  see  Emjlt  (p.  30);  rate  of  expansion  (pp.  54-57) ;  latent  heat  of  fusion  (p.  77). 

Mercury  remams  unaltered  when  agitated  for  any  length  of  time  with  oxygen  gas, 
common  air,  hydrogen,  niti^en,  nitrous  oxide,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  acid  gas,  or 
alcohol;  but  any  foreign  metals  that  may  be  mixed  with  it  become  oxidised  by 
agitation  in  air  or  oxygen  gas,  producing  a  grey  pulverulent  mixture  of  the  oxides  of 
the  foreign  metals  and  finely  divided  metallic  mercuiy.  On  the  other  hand,  by  agita- 
tion with  water,  ether,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  or  by  trituration  with  sulphur,  sulphide 
of  antimony,  sugar,  grease,  &c.,  even  m  vacuo,  mercuiy  is  converted  into  a  grey  powder, 
Mtkiopa  per  ««,  consisting  of  small  globules  of  the  metal,  which  are  separatea  by  in- 
terposition of  foreign  matter,  but  run  together  again  on  its  removal :  this  is  (Ailed 
the  Extinction  or  Deadening  of  Mercury,  In  well  prepared  grey  mercurial  ointment, 
the  mercury  forms  nearly  uniform  globules,  having  a  diameter  between  ^  and  y^  of 
a  line,  and  not  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye  (Ehrenberg,  Pogg.  xxiv.  40).  The 
deadening  of  mercury  was  formerly  attributed  to  oxidation.  According  to  Baren> 
sprung  (J.  pr.  Chum.  1.  21),  some,  at  least,  of  the  mercuiy  in  grey  mercurial  ointmi^nt 
is  in  the  state  of  black  oxide  (the  quantity  being  greater,  tlie  older  the  ointment),  and 
this  oxide,  after  the  fat  has  been  extracted  by  ether,  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Meicuiy  boils,  according  to  Crichton,  at  346°;  according  to  Dalton,  at 
849°;  according  to  Heinrich,  at  356°;  according  to  Dulong  and  Petit,  at  360°, 
and  is  thereby  converted  into  a  colourless  vapour.  Vapour  rises,  however,  from 
mercuiy,  even  between  +  15*5°  and  27°  (but  not  at  —  6*7°),  both  in  vacuo  and 
in  spaces  filled  with  air,  as  shown  by  the  suvering  of  gold-leaf,  kept  for  two  months 
in  a  vessel  over  mercury  (Faraday,  7°).  According  to  Karsten  (Pogg.  Ann. 
IxxL  245),  mercuiy  at  temperatures  below  0°,  ^ves  off  sufficient  vapour  to  bring 
out  the  image  on  a  baguerreotype  plate  held  over  it  Bram  e  (Instit.  1849, 403)  finds 
that  sulphur  in  the  very  findy  divided  utricular  condition  {virieuUs  de  soujre)  in 
which  it  is  first  precipitated  from  the  state  of  vapour,  is  a  much  more  delicate  test  for 
the  presence  of  mercurial  vapour  than  sold-leaf.  By  means  of  this  test,  he  finds  that 
at  12°  the  vapour  of  mercuiy  rises  to  a  height  of  more  than  a  metre — ^that  even  at  8° 
it  appears  to  have  no  limited  atmosphere — ^thatit  rises,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  from 
amfugams  and  mercurial  ointment — ^that  in  presence  of  air  and  sulphur-vapour,  it 
difiuses,  according  to  the  same  law  as  other  gases — ^but  that  in  presence  of  air  and 
iodine-vapour,  and  of  the  vapour  of  iodide  of  mercury  thereby  produced,  the  law  of 
diffusion  appears  to  be  different.  (For  the  tension  of  mercury-vapour  at  different 
temperatures,  see  Hbat,  p.  94.) 

The  density  of  mercury-vapour,  referred  to  air  as  unity,  is  6*7  (Bineau,  Compt 
rend.  xlix.  709).  The  theoretical  densitv  is  100  referred  to  hydrogen,  or  6*933 
referred  to  air,  as  unity,  the  molecule  of  the  vapour  containing  2  at  H^  (  » 100)  or 
1  at  Hhg  (  «  200). 

According  to  Wiggers  (Pogg.  Ann.  440),  mercury  is  slightly  soluble  in  boilins 
water.  When  twenty  ounces  of  water  are  poured  upon  two  ounces  of  mercury,  and 
boiled  down  to  ten  ounces,  the  decanted  liquid  shows  no  particular  reaction  with 
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enlphydric  acid  or  stannoas  chloride ;  but  on  mixing  it  with  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
una  cTaporating,  the  residue  exhibits  a  slight  brown  tint  when  treated  with  sulphydric 
ncid.  Anthon  also  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xv.  153)  found  that  water  boiled  with  mercury  for 
fifteen  hours,  and  then  decanted,  waa  capable  of  silrering  gold-leaf ;  and  after  evapo- 
ration with  nitric  acid,  gave  the  characteristic  reactions  with  sulphydric  acid  and 
stannous  chloride.  Paton  and  Favrot  (J.  Chim.  m6d.  xiv.  306),  in  repeating  the 
experiment  of  Wiggers  with  distiUed  water  and  with  river-water,  did  not  discover 
mercury  in  the  water  after  evaporation  with  nitric  acid:  Girardin  also  (J.  Chim.  m^d. 
iz.  283)  found  no  mercury  in  water  which  had  been  boiled  with  that  metal ;  he  did 
not,  however,  mix  it  with  nitric  acid  before  evaporation.  When  water  is  poured  upon 
mercury,  boUed  down  to  one-half,  decanted,  then  left  to  stand  for  several  days,  again 
decanted,  and  thrown  upon  a  thick  paper  filter,  small  quantities  of  mercury,  sufficient 
to  silver  gold-leaf,  remain  on  the  filter ;  but  the  filtrate,  when  mixed  with  nitric  acid 
and  evaporated,  shows  no  trace  of  mercury.  Perhaps  the  quantity  used  in  the  ex- 
periment was  too  small;  but^  at  all  events,  the  experiment  shows  that  the  mere 
decaulation  adopted  by  Wiggers  is  not  sufficient  to  separate  the  water  fh>m  the 
mercury  raechamcally  mixed  with  it ;  to  decide  the  question  completely,  experiments 
should  be  made  with  large  quantities  of  water.    (L.  Gmelin,  Handbook,  vi.  4.) 

Hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  hot  and  concentrated,  has  no  action  upon  mercury. 
Nitric  acid  slowly  dissolves  it  in  the  cold ;  and,  if  the  acid  is  in  excess,  converts  it  into 
neutral  mercurous  nitrate.  When  nitric  acid  is  boiled  with  excess  of  mercury,  the 
metal  is  converted  into  basic  mercnrous  nitrate,  which  crystallises  on  cooling.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nitric  acid  is  in  excess,  the  whole  of  tne  mercury  is  converted  into 
mercuric  nitrate ;  mercury  heated  with  excess  of  nitromuriaUc  acid,  yields  mercuric 
cbloride  and  nitrate.  Mercury  is  scarcely  attacked  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  when 
heated  with  the  concentrated  acid,  it  is  converted  into  solid  mercuric  sulphate,  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  is  small  in  quantity,  and  the 
heat  is  not  raised  quite  to  tlie  boiling  point,  mercurous  sulphate  is  obtained.  Chlorine 
gas  passed  over  gently  heated  mercury,  converts  it  into  mercuric  chloride. 

Mercuiy  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  viz.,  the  mercurous  compounds,  in  which 
it  is  hemi-atomic  or  monatomic,  and  the  mercuric  compounds,  in  which  it  is  mono- 
or  di-atomic,  according  as  the  smaller  or  larger  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  is  adopted 
thus: 

MercoiouB  chloride    .        .    HgH)l     » 

or    HhgGl    » 

Mezcozoiu  oxide       .        .    Hg*0      » 

or    HhgH)    B 

Mercuric  chloride       .        .    HgOl     « 


2.100 

+ 

35*6 

B 
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or    HhgCl*  » 
Mercuric  oxide  .        .    Hg*0      « 

or    Hhgb     = 

There  are  also  several  compounds  into  which  mercuir  enters  as  a  base  or  radicle 
belonging  to  the  types  ammonia  and  ammonium,  e,  g.  Dromide  of  mercurammonium 

Sf[NBr;  chloride  of  tetramercurammonium,  Hg*N01  trimercoramine,  Hg*N  is  known 

in  tiie  free  state. 

BCBRCmtTf  AJAOTB  or  AB&AXOAJME8  OTm  Mercuiy  is  capable  of  uniting 
with  most  other  metaJi,  forming  compounds  called  amalgams,  some  of  which  are 
liquid,  while  others  are  solid.  The  solid  amalgams  appear  to  be  for  the  most  part  of 
definite  chemical  constitution;  while  the  liquid  amalgams  may  be  regarded  in  many 
instances  as  solutions  of  definite  compounds  in  excess  of  mercury,  inasmuch  as  when  they 
are  pressed  between  chamois  leather,  mercuiy  containing  but  a  smaill  quantity  of  the  other 
metal  passes  through,  while  a  solid  amalgam,  frequently  of  definite  atomic  constitution, 
remains  behind.  Even  in  the  solid  amalgams,  however,  the  affinity  by  which  the  two 
metals  are  held  together  is  but  feeble ;  for  Jo  u  le  has  shown  that  many  of  those  which 
contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  their  component  metals  may  be  partly  decomposed 
by  subjecting  them  to  very  strong  pressure,  part  of  the  mercuiy  being  then  forced  out, 
and  an  amalgam  containing  a  larger  portion  of  the  other  metals  remaining  behind.  In 
most  instances  also  the  formation  of  amalgams  is  attended  with  little  or  no  contraction 
of  volume;  in  the  case  of  silver  and  copper,  however,  the  contraction  is  considerable — 
and  with  tin.  lead,  and  a  few  others,  it  is  perceptible.  The  union  of  mercury  with 
potassium  and  sodium  is  attended  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat 

The  methods  of  combining  mercury  with  other  metals  are : 

1.  Bringing  the  mercury  into  direct  contact  with  the  other  metal,  either  in  the  solid 
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state  or  finely  divided,  the  aotion  aometimes  taking  pLaee  at  oxdinaiy  tempentmo^ 
somefcimeB  reqturinff  the  asnstanoe  of  heat. 

2.  The  introduction  of  metallic  mereuiy  into  the  solution  of  a  aalt  of  the  other  raeta], 
part  of  the  mercnzy  then  passing  into  the  solution  and  precipitating  the  other  metal, 
which  then  unites  with  the  rest  of  the  mercury.  In  some  cases  the  predpjtatton  may 
be  more  easily  efibcted  by  means  of  an  amalgam  of  a  highly  electro-positiTe  metal, 
sodium  for  example.  A  sodium-salt  is  then  formed,  and  the  outer  metal  is  precipitated 
on  the  meicuiy  and  unites  with  it. 

3.  The  introduction  of  various  metals  into  solutions  of  mereuv-salts,  copper  fcr 
example.  In  the  case  of  silver,  gold,  or  platinum,  which  do  not  directly  precipitate 
mercuiy  from  its  solutions,  the  action  must  be  assisted  by  immersing  a  piece  of 
sine  or  iron  into  tiie  solution,  and  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  other  metal,  so  as  to 
form  a  voltaic  GxrcDit :  thus  a  drop  of  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  laid  on  a  piece  of 
gold  will  not  amalgamate  it ;  but  if  an  iron  wiro  or  a  ke^  be  placed  in  contact  with 
the  wetted  surfiice  of  Uie  gold,  a  white  spot  of  amalgam  is  immediately  fbimed  at  the 
point  of  contact. 

4.  By  placing  the  metal  to  be  amalgamated  in  contact  with  mercury  and  with  s 
dilute  acid,  a  voltaic  circuit  being  also  rormed  in  this  case.  Thus  when  a  sine  plate 
is  wetted  witJii  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  mercury  poured  upon  it»  the  zinc  is  immedi- 
ately amalgamated. 

Several  amalffams  are  used  in  the  arts.  Tin  amalgam  is  used  for  'silvering'  minora ; 
*ma1g«wn«  of  gpM  and  silver  in  the  processes  of  gilding  and  silvering  by  heat;  cadmium- 
amalgams,  copper-amalflams^  and  an  amalgam  of  tin,  gold,  and  silver,  are  used  for 
stopping  teeth ;  an  amalgam  of  zinc  and  tin,  sometimes  with  addition  of  bismuth,  is 
nsi^for  coating  the  rubtos  of  electrical  madiines. 

Aluminium^amalgamt — ^Elauer  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  x.  891)  found  thatpotaa- 
sium-amalgam  laid  on  a  lump  of  alum,  decomposed  it^  the  mercury  taking  up  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  alnmimum.  Bottger  (J.  pr.  Chem.  L  805 Was  not  able  to 
obtain  an  amalg^im  of  aluminium  in  this  manner;  and  according  to  JDeville,  metallic 
aluminium  is  not  susceptible  of  amalgamation. 

According  to  Cailletet  (Compt  rond.  xliv.  1250^  aluminium  (also  iron  and 
platinum)  may  be  superficially  amalgamated  by  contact  with  ammonium,  or  sodium- 
amalgam  and  water ;  also  when  it  is  immersea  in  acidulated  water  in  contact  with 
meta&ic  mercury  forming  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

Ammonium ^amalff am.    See  i.  188. 

Antimony -amalgam  is  said  to  be  formed  by  triturating  8  pte.  of  heated  mercury 
in  contact  with  1  part  of  fosed  antimonv ;  or  by  trituratinff  2  pts.  of  antimony  in  a 
mortar  with  a  small  quanti^  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  gradually  dropping;  in  1  pt.  of 
mercury.  It  is  soft^  and  is  decomposed  by  oontiMSt  with  air  or  water,  the  antimony 
separating  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 

Arsenic 'amalgam, — ^Beremann  stetes  that  a  compound  containing  5  pts.  mer- 
cury to  1  pt  arsenic  is  produced  by  heating  and  triturating  the  two  metals  together. 

Barium-amalgam  may  be  propared  by  the  galvanic  method,  or  better,  perhaps,  by 
decomposing  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  with  sodium-amalgam.  It  is 
a  soft  pasty  mass,  in  which  a  few  sandy  grains  ma^  be  felt  It  is  rapidly  decomposed 
by  water,  and  must  therefore  be  kept  under  rock-oiL 

Bismuth'amalgam. — ^Mercury  amalgamates  bismuth  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  but  the  amalgam  is  mora  quickly  formed  by  jpouring  2  pt&  of  hot  mercury  into 
1  pt.  of  melted  bismuth.  The  amalgam,  which  is  soft  at  first,  gradoally  becomes 
ciystallo-granular.  Sodium-amalgam  m  contact  with  moist  neutral  nitrate  of  bismuth, 
or  immersed  in  a  solution  of  that  salt,  forms  a  compact  amalgam,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  and  separation  of  black  pulvmilent  bismuth  (B  ottger}.  A  small  quantity 
of  bismuth  takes  away  but  little  of  the  fluidity  of  merouiy,  and  is  thereforo  used  for 
adulterating  that  metel;  according  to  Lucas,  nowever  (N.  Trommsd.  i.  196),  mercury 
adulterated  with  only  ^^  pt  of  bismuth  forms  a  blade  powder  when  agitated  in  the 
air.  1  pt.  of  bismuth  dissolved  even  in  1,200,000  pte.  of  meroury  may  be  detected  by 
the  addition  of  potassium-amalgam  and  water,  the  bismuth  being  then  raised  by  the 
galvanic  action  m  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  and  attaching  itself  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.    (Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phya  [3]  xxxiv.  192.) 

Cadmium-amalgam, — Mercury  combines  readily  with  cadmium,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  forming  a  silver -white  granular  amalgam,  consisting  of  octahedral  c^tals ; 
hard,  brittle,  heavier  than  merouiy,  and  melting  at  76^.  When  the  mercury  is  com- 
pletely saturated  with  cadmium,  the  amalgam  contains  78*26  pts.  mercury  to  2174 
pte.  cadmium,  agreeing  with  the  formula  Hg'Cd  (Strom eyer).  Sodium-amalgam 
introduced  into  a  solution  of  cadmium  is  converted  into  cadmium-amalgam.  (Bo  ttger.) 
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Calcium' am alff am, — ^Ftoduoed  by  the  action  of  a  poweiM  Toltaie  batteiy  on 
hydrate  of  calcium  in  contact  with  mercury ;  also,  according  to  Klauer,  by  the  action  of 
sodiam-amalgam  on  calciam-salts. 

Cobalt-amalgam  is  not  easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodinm-amalffam  on 
cobalt-solntions,  inasmnch  as  a  consiaerable  quantity  of  cobalt-oxide  is  thereby  pre- 
cipitated. Damour  immerses  an  amalgam  of  5  pts.  mercury,  and  1  pt^  zinc  in  an  acid 
solution  of  cobalt- chloride  supersaturated  with  ammonia;  pours  the  liquid  off  after  a 
few  days,  and  decomposes  it  with  fresh  portions  of  zinc-amalgam  as  long  as  any  gas 
ifi  thereby  evolved ;  and  lastly,  removes  the  excess  of  zinc  *by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  cobalt- amalgam  thus  obtained  is  silver-white,  soft  and  dull;  is  attracted  by  the 
maepet  even  when  it  contains  zinc  (?),  and  becomes  covered  with  black,  pulverulent 
oxidised  cobalt  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Copper- amalgam  may  be  formed:  1.  By  immersing  a  piece  of  copper-foil  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury. — 2.  By  triturating  mercury  with  common  salt  and 
Tcrdigris.— 3.  By  U"itarating  2  pts.  of  mercury,  2^  of  verdigris,  and  1  of  common  salt 
with  a  small  quantity  of  heated  vinegar,  which  must  be  renewed  as  it  evaporates,  and 
purifying  the  amalgam  by  washing. — 4.  By  mixing  1  pt.  of  finely-divided  copper — ob- 
tained by  reducing  the  oxide  with  hydrogen,  or  by  precipitation  from  the  sulphate  by  zinc 
or  iron — with  a  few  drops  of  mercurous  nitrate,  and  then  triturating  with  3  pts.  of  mercuxy, 
a  light  red  amalgam  is  formed  (Berzelius). — 5.  Mercury  placed  in  contact  with  the 
negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battezy,  and  covered  with  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  into  which 
the  positive  wire  dips,  becomes  perfectly  saturated  with  copper  (Grove,  PhiL  Mag.  [3] 
XV.  83).  According  to  Joule  (Chem.  Cfaz.  1850,  p.  339),  the  amalgam  tiins  obtained  has 
the  composition  OuHg ;  and  the  same  definite  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
copper  in  mercuiy,  and  removing  the  excess  of  the  latter  by  strong  pressure  (Chem. 
Gaz.  1850,  p.  339).  When,  however,  the  pressure  is  very  strong,  or  is  continuea  for  a 
long  time,  the  resulting  amalgam  contains  more  than  1  at.  CHi  to  1  at  Hg  (Joule, 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi  382). — 6.  Copper  amalgam  may  also  be  formed  by  treating  a  solu- 
tion of  cupric  sulphate  with  sodium-amalgam  (Klauer),  or  zinc-amalgam  (Damour). 
Sodium-amalgam  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  cupric  sulphate  and  sal-ammoniac  forms  a 
reddish  or  golden-yellow  amalgam  of  copper  and  ammonium,  which  soon  decomposes. 
— 7.  A  copper-amalgam  used  by  the  Parisian  dentists  for  stopping  teeth  is  prepared  by 
triturating  mercurous  sulphate  (obtained  by  heating  together  10  grms.  of  mercury  and 
10  grms.  of  strong  sulphunc  add)  and  finely-divided  copper  (obtained  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  23*5  grms.  cupric  sulphate  in  10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  water,  with  metallic 
iron).  The  materials  are  triturated  together  imder  hot  water  for  20  or  30  minutes ;  the 
water  then  poured  off,  and  the  trituration  repeated  with  fresh  quantities  of  water  as  long 
as  the  water  exhibits  any  blue  colour.  The  amaleam  is  then  dned,  again  triturated,  then 
well  kneaded,  and  formed  into  small  cakes,  which  become  quite  hai^  in  36  to  48  hours. 
The  amalgam  thus  produced  contains  3  pts.  copper  to  7  pts.  mercury.  An  easier  mode  of 
preparing  it  is  to  moisten  the  precipitated  copper  with  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate, 
then  pour  hot  water  upon  it,  and  incorporate  the  required  quantity  of  mercury  by  tri- 
turation ;  the  mass,  which  is  brittle  at  first,  gradually  softens  under  the  pressure  of  the 
pestle. 

This  amalgam,  which  becomes  quite  hard  by  keeping,  is  distinguished  by  the  pro- 
perty of  softening  and  acquiring  the  consistence  and  elasticity  of  clay  by  continued 
pounding  or  kneading,  and  recovering  its  hard  crystalline  character  when  left  to  itself 
for  a  few  hours ;  it  may  then  be  piSverised,  exhibits  a  granulo-crystalline  fracture, 
and  is  hard  enough  to  engrave  upon  tin.  When  heated  it  swells  up,  and  small 
globules  of  mercuxy  show  themselves  on  its  surface^  sinking  into  the  mass  again 
on  cooling.  On  triturating  the  warmed  lumps  in  a  mortar,  the  fti»Rlg»ini  is  again 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  highly  plastic  almost  unctuous  mass.  Its  density  is  the  same 
in  the  soft  as  in  the  hard  state,  so  that  it  does  not  expand  or  contract  in  hudening,  and 
therefore  fills  cavities  air-tight  when  hard,  into  whicn  it  has  been  pressed  in  the  soft 
state.  It  is  on  account  of  this  property  that  the  amalgam  is  used  for  stopping  teeth ; 
but  tJie  copper  which  it  contains  renders  it  deddedlv  objectionable  for  that  purpose. 
It  may,  however,  be  advantageously  used  for  sealing  bottles,  glass  tubes,  &;a,  in  cases 
where  other  plastic  substances,  cork,  &c,  cannot  be  used. 

Iridium- amalgam  is  obtained  as  a  semi-fluid  mass  by  decomposing  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  soaio-iridic  chloride  with  sodium-amalgam. 

Gold-amalgam, — See  Gold,  Allots  of  (iL  927). 

Iron^amalgam. — Mercury  and  iron  do  not  unite  readily.  A  viscid  ^wiftTgum  ig^ 
however,  obtained  by  immersing  sodium-amalgam  containing  1  per  cent  sodium  in  a 
clear  siiturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  In  small  globules  it  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  when  slowly  heated  on  a  watch-g^ass,  esdiibits  the  vivid  sparkling  of 
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burning  mm  (Bo tiger).  According  to  Aikin,  iion-amalgam  is  formed  bj  the  action 
of  zinc-amalgam  on  ferrous  chloride ;  but  according  to  Dam  our  it  cannot  be  produced 
in  this  way.  Joule  (Chem.  Gaz.  1859,  p.  339 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi  378)  haa  obtained 
amalgams  of  iron  by  the  elnctrolysis  of  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  the  negative 
pole  being  formed  of  mercury.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  and 
physical  character  of  the  compounds  thus  produced. 


No. 

Composltioo. 

flpedlle 
graTlty. 

Hemaxlu. 

Mercurj. 

Iron. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

100 

M 

n 
>» 
If 

11 
II 

M 
If 

0-143 

1-39 

2-97 

11-8 

18*3 

47-6 
127-6 

14-74 

79 
103-2 

•  • 

•  • 

12-19 

•  ■ 

1011 

•  • 

•  ■ 
■     • 

Perfectly  fluid. 
Fluid. 
Semi-fluid. 
Soft 

Solid:  colour,  greviah-white. 
Solid:  good  metallic  lustre. 
SoUd:  ^ble. 

<  The  superfluous  mercury  pressed  out  from 
I     the  semi-fluid  amalgam  by  hand. 
Compressed  rapidly,  and  with  a  force  of 
(     flf^  tons  on  the  square  inch. 
Ditto. 

Lead'amalgam.-'-^M  Lead,  Axlots  of  (p.  534). 

Magnesium' amalgam, — ^Magnesium  combines  with  meimiTy  only  when  heated, 
and  fbrms  a  solid  amalgara,  even  with  large  quantities  of  the  latter  (Bnssy). — 
2.  The  amalgam  may  also  be  obtained  by  electrolysis. — 3.  By  covering  potassium  or 
sodinm-amal^m  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  (Klauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  z. 
89). — ^The  amalgam  thus  obtained  oxidises  slowly  in  pure  water,  quickly  in  acidulated 
water.    (H.  Davy.) 

Manganeae-amalgam  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  strong 
solution  of  manganous  chloride.  It  is  viscid,  with  rough  blackish  surface,  and  when 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  gives  off  mercury,  tarnishes,  is  converted  into  a  stiff 
paste,  and  finally  leaves  brown  manganoso-manganic  oxide. 

Niokel-amalgam  is  obtained  like  cobalt-amalgam.  It  is  solid;  is  attracted  bv 
the  magnet ;  decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  nickel  gradually  oxidising  tiU 
nothing  but  mercury  is  left ;  may  be  mixed  with  a  larger  quantity  of  mercury ;  gives 
up  its  nickel  to  hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Osmium'amalgam  is  formed,  according  to  Tennant,  by  decomposing  aqueous 
osmic  acid  with  metallic  mercuzy ;  it  is  more  or  less  fluid,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  mercury  contained  in  it 

Palladium' amalgam  is  formed  bv  agitating  the  solution  of  a  palladium-salt  with 
excess  of  mercury.  The  amalgam  containing  Pd'Hg  is  a  grey  powder,  which,  according 
to  Beizelius,  does  not  give  off  its  mercury  below  a  white  heat 

Platinum' amalgam. — ^Platinum  in  tne  compact  state  does  not  take  up  mercury,  but 
spongy  platinum  unites  with  it  when  the  two  are  triturated  together,  in  a  warm  mortar, 
or  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  The  amalgam  of  platinum  is  easily 
formed  by  immersing  sodium-am^l^  containing  1  per  cent  sodium  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  platinic  chloride ;  sodium-amalgam  also  converts  chloroplatinate  of  am- 
monium into  platinum-amalgam,  with  evomtion  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen.  The 
amalgam  is  silvery,  and  does  not  give  off  mercury  below  a  bright  red  heat 

Joule  (Chem.  Soc  J.  xvi.  384),  by  electric  deposition  of  platinum  on  mercury,  has 
obtained  amalgams  exhibiting  the  foUowing  composition  and  characters : 


Mercury. 

Platinum. 

Specific  gravity. 

Characters. 

100 

II 
II 

15*48 

21-6 

34-76 

14-29 
14-69 

Metallic  lustre  where  rubbed. 

Solid.    Dark  grey. 

Dark  grey ;  no  metallic  lustre. 

An  amalgam  of  12  platinum  to  100  mercury  has  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  and  is  soft 
and  greasy  to  the  touch.  Pressed  with  a  force  of  12  tons  to  the  square  inch,  it  leaves 
a  hwd  button  of  dark  grey  amalgam  containing  43*2  pts.  platinum  to  100  itaercury. 
Joule  infers  from  these  results  that  the  solid  amalgam  of  platinum  containing  the 
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largest  quantity  of  mercury  has  the  composition  FtHg*.  A  thick  pasty  amalgam  of 
platinum  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  mercury  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  platinic 
chloride. 

Poiasiium-amalgam. — 1.  The  two  metals  unite  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
the  combination  being  attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat  (H.  Davy).  2.  When 
mercury  is  placed  in  a  cup  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  at 
least  20  pairs,  and  covered  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash  in  which  a  piece  of 
hydrate  of  potassium  is  immersed,  and  into  which  the  positive  wire  dips,  the  mercury 
takes  up  potassium  (Berzelius).  1  pt.  of  potassium  forms  with  30  pts.  of  mercury 
an  amalgam  which,  after  oooline,  is  tolerably  hard  and  brittle ;  with  70  pts.  mercury 
it  likewifle  forms  an  amalgam  wich  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  with  more 
than  70  pts.  it  forms  a  liquid  amalgam  (H.  Davy).  According  to  Gay-Lussac  and 
Th^nard,the  amalgam  is  solid  and  ci7stalline  when  it  contains  from  70  to  96  pts.  of 
mercury  to  1  pt  of  potassium,  but  liquid  when  the  proportion  of  mercury  amounts  to 
ItO.  According  to  Bottger  (J.  pr.  Chem.  i.  303),  die  amalgam  is  perfectly  solid 
when  it  contains  100  ptSL  of  mercury  to  1  pt  of  potassium ;  with  140  mercury,  it  is 
very  hard  ;  with  180  mercury,  friable  and  jmrtly  crystallised ;  with  200  mercury ,  viscid- 
The  amalgam  crystallises  in  cubes  (Berzelius  and  Pon tin).  The  solid  amalgam 
fuses  when  slightly  heated.  It  gives  off  its  mercury  below  a  red  heat  (H.  Davy). 
When  exposed  to  the  air  or  immersed  in  water,  it  is  resolved  into  mercury  and  aqueous 
potash,  hydrogeu  gas  b^ing  slowly  evolved ;  a  similar  change  is  produced  by  aqueous 
acids.  In  contact  with  moist  ammoniacal  salts,  it  is  resolved  into  a  potassium-salt  and 
ammoniacal  amalgam.  It  easily  gives  up  its  mercury  to  iron  and  platiniun.  (H. 
Davy.) 

Silver-amalga m. — ^A native  compound  of  mercury  and  of  silver,  called '  amalgam ' 
by  mineralogists,  and  having  the  composition  AgHg*  or  AgFg*,  is  found  crystallised  in 
octahedrons,  rhombic  dod^ahedrons,  and  other  forms  of  the  regular  system,  with 
dodecahedral  cleavage  in  traces ;  also  massive.  Hardness  »«  3  to  3*5.  Specific  gravity 
ei  10*5  to  14.  Colour  and  streak  silver-white ;  opaque ;  fracture  conchoidal;  brittle, 
and  gives  a  grating  sound  when  cut  with  a  knife.  Klaproth  found  in  amalgam  from 
Moschellandsberg  in  the  Palatinate,  36  per  cent  silver  and  64  mercuxy,  agreeing 
with  the  formula  AgHg*.  Heyer,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  amalgam  from  the 
same  locality,  only  26  per  cent  silver,  agreeing  with  AgHg* ;  and  a  specimen  from 
AUemont  in  Dauphin^,  analysed  by  Cordier,  exhibited  nearly  the  same  composition, 
viz.  27*5  per  cent,  silver.  Amalgam  also  occurs  at  Kosenau  in  Hungary,  Sala  in 
Sweden,  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  in  Chile.  A  native  silver-amalgam  called  ArqueriUt 
occurring  in  crystals  at  Aiqueros  Chile,  contains,  according  to  Domeyko,  13*5  percent, 
silver,  and  86-5  mercury,  giving  the  formula  AgHg*.  - 

Mercury  is  taken  up  by  silver  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  quickly  when  the 
metal,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  lamina,  or  in  powder,  is  introduced  at  a  red  heat  into  heated 
mercury.  Metallic  mercury  immersed  in  a  solution  of  silver-nitrate,  precipitates  the 
silver  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  amalgam,  called  a  silver  tree,  or  Arbor  Diana.  The 
silver-solution  should  be  somewhat  acid,  and  not  too  much  concentrated.  A  soft 
silver-amalgam  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  strong  solution  of 
silver-nitrate. 

Artificial  silver-amalgam  varies  in  character,  according  to  its  composition  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  formation,  being  sometimes  a  soft,  or  crystalline,  or  granular  mass ; 
sometimes  consisting  of  ramifications  of  prismatic  crystals  placed  end  to  end.  Joule 
finds  that  the  amalgam  most  readily  formed  by  the  action  of  mercury  on  nitrate  of 
silver  has,  on  the  average,  the  composition  AgHff.  When  the  action  is  assisted  by 
making  the  mercury  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  batteiy,  amalgams  richer  in  silver 
are  obtained.  The  mean  composition  of  the  amalgam,  after  being  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  72  tons  on  the  square  inch,  was  43*71  silver  to  100  mercury.  The  com- 
bination of  mercury  and  silver  is  attended  with  a  considerable  contraction  of  volume. 

Sodium-amalgam, — S6dium  combines  rapidly  with  mercury  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, the  combination  beins  attended  with  a  hissing  noise  and  vivid  combustion 
(G  a y-L  u  s  s  a  c  and  T  h  6 n  a  r  d,  Rechcrches,  i.  246).  A  piece  of  sodium  forcibly  thrown 
upon  mercury,  is  thrown  out  of  the  vessel  with  explosion,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
heat  produced  (Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  jd.  328).  To  form  the  amalgam,  the 
two  metals  should  be  triturated  together  in  a  dry  mortar  fitted  with  a  cover,  and  the 
mixture  immersed  in  rock-oil  as  soon  as  the  combustion  is  over  (Bottger).  The 
amalgam  has  the  colour  of  mercury.  When  it  contains  30  pts.  of  mercury  to  1  pt  of 
flodiuTO,  it  is  tolerably  hard  under  the  file,  which  wears  it  away  in  the  form  of  powder; 
it  exhibits  a  crystalline,  laminar  fracture.  When  it  contains  40  pts.  of  mercury,  it  is 
still  solid,  but  softer  than  with  80  pts.  (Lamp ad  ins).  An  amalgam  containing  60 
pts.  of  mercury  to  1  pt  of  sodium  forms  a  stiff  paste  at  21^  (Bottger).    64  pts.  dT 
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meicniy  and  1  of  sodium  fonn  a  oomponnd  which  exhibitu  a  oonftiBed  efystaUine 
BtTQctitre  (Gay-LuBsae  and  Th^nard).  80  pts.  mercnxy  to  1  sodium:  pasty  at 
21^  (Bottger).  86  morcoiy  to  1  sodmm:  a  mass  containing  nnmeroiis  small 
granular  crystals  (Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard).  100  mercniy  to  one  sodium: 
Tiscid,  and  consisting  of  a  solid  and  a  liquid  portion  (Bottger).  128  mercury  to 
1  sodium:  liquid  (Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard).  Sodium-amalgam  exhibits  the 
same  reactions  as  potassium-amalgam.  It  likewise  amalgamates  iron  and  platinum 
(H.  Bayy).  It  decomposes  the  salts  of  barium  and  strontium,  and  many  heayj 
metallic  salts,  when  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  present^  the  product  being  a  compound 
of  mercury  with  the  heavy  metal  (Bottger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  iii.  283).  It  is  now  much 
used  as  a  reducing  or  hydrogenatinp  agent  for  efecting  the  substitution  of  hydrogen 
for  chlorine,  bromine,  &c,  in  orgamc  compounds. 

Amalgam  of  PotoMium  and  Sodiurn. — 6  pts.  potassium  and  \  pL  sodium  melted 
together  by  heating  them  under  rock-oil,  form  an  alloy  which  is  fluid  like  mercury  at 
9°,  but  when  brought  in  contact  with  100  pts.  of  mercuiy,  unites  therewith  into  a 
Teiy  solid  mass.    (Bottger.) 

Strontium'-amalffam. — Prepared  like  that  of  barium,  which  it  resembles^  bat 
decomposes  more  quiddy  under  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  chloride  of  strontium  and 
chloride  of  calcium,  as  well  as  under  water.  When  exposed  to  the  air  for  eight  or  ten 
hours,  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  strontium,  with  separation  of  mercuiy. 

Tellurium'amalgam, — ^Mercury  and  tellurium  are  said  to  unite  directly,  form- 
ing a  tin-coloured  amalgam. 

Thallium^ amalgam. — The  two  metals  unite  readily,  forming  a  crystalline 
amalgam.     (Orookes.) 

Tin-amalaam, — Mercuiy  and  tin  unite  quickly,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
still  more  quickly  on  pouring  mercury  into  melted  tin.  A  piece  of  tin,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  immersed  for  four  weeks  in  mercury,  is  penetrated  through  and  through 
by  the  mercury,  and  exhibits  cracks ;  its  lower  end  becomes  attenuated  by  solution  of 
the  metal,  and  the  immersed  part  is  foimd  to  be  covered  with  six-sided  ta.bles,  some 
of  which  float  about  in  the  mercury.  If  a  square  bar  of  tin,  whether  cast  in  a  square 
form,  or  hammered  or  filed  square  from  a  roimd  bar,  be  kept  for  a  few  days  under 
mercuiy,  it  splits  in  directions  proceeding  from  the  lateral  edges  to  the  opposite 
diagonals,  thereby  dividing  itself  into  four  triangular  prisms,  easUy  separated  by  a 
knife ;  at  the  same  time,  a  four-sided  pyramid  is  formed  at  each  end  of  the  square  bar. 
If  the  piece  of  tin  has  any  other  form,  cracks  are  produced  in  other  directions 
(Daniell,  J.  of  Boy.  Inst  i  I).  Sodium-amalgam  immersed  in  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  stannous  chloride,  yields  a  viscid  amalgam  of  tin.    (B  ot  tger.) 

Tin-amalgam  has  a  tin -white  colour;  and  li  the  mercuiy  is  not  in  too  great  excess, 
is  brittle,  granular,  and  according  to  Daubenton,  crystallises  in  cubes. 

SnB^  and  SnHg*  do  not  fhse  till  heated  above  100°.    (Begnault) 

Sn"^  has  at  260  a  specific  gravity  of  8*8218 ;  SnHg,  9*3185  ;  SnHg*,  10*3447 ; 
SnHg*,  11*8816.  1  vol.  of  tin  with  1  voL  of  mercuiy  forms  an  alloy  whose  specific 
gravity  at  27^  ia  10*4729 ;  1  vol.  tin  with  2  voL  mercuiy,  11*4646 ;  and  1  voL  tin  with 
3  vol.  mercuiy,  12*0257.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  condensation  takes  place ;  in  the 
single  instance  of  1  voL  tin  to  2  voL  mercuiy,  however,  this  condensation  is  scarcely 
perceptible.    (Eupffer,  Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  [2]  xl.  293.) 

The  compound  obtained  by  fusing  4  pts.  of  tin  with  1  pt  of  mercury,  yields,  if  pul- 
verised after  cooling,  a  kind  of  mosaic  silver,  which,  when  rubbed  on  the  polishmg- 
stone,  acquires  the  metallic  lustre.  The  sUvering  ot  mirrors  is  likewise  an  amalgam 
of  tin. 

Joule  obtained  beautiful  ciystalline  amalgams  by  making  mercury  negative  in  a 
solution  of  stannous  chloride.  The  amalgam  containing  100  mercuiy  to  51  pts.  tin, 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  10*518  ;  that  containing  100  mercuiy  to  44*1  tin,  a  specific 
gravity  of  10*94 :  hence  the  combination  is  attended  with  contraction  of  volumes, 
l^e  am^am  of  tin  is  decomposed  by  pressure,  the  mercurr  left  after  long-continued 
high  pressure  having  a  volume  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  entire  mass. 

An  amalgam  of  tin  and  bismuth  is  obtained  by  melting  together  2  pts.  of  tin,  2  pts. 
of  bismuth,  and  1  pt  of  mercury. 

An  amalgam  of  2  pts.  tin  and  1  pt  cadmium  is  used  for  stopping  teeth.  The  two 
metals  are  melted  in  an  iron  ladle,  slightly  warmed ;  mercuiy  is  added ;  the  whole 
is  poured  into  an  iron  mortar,  and  rubb^  with  a  wooden  pesde,  till  it  acquires  a  soft 
buttery  consistence ;  and  the  excess  of  mercury  is  squeezed  out  through  leather.  The 
residue  is  almost  granular,  but  becomes  soft  and  plastic^when  kneaded  by  the  hand. 

An  amalgam  of  tin  and  lead  may  be  formed  by  intzoducing  an  aUoy  of  the  two 
metals  into  mercuiy. 

Amalgams  containing  tin,  lead  and  bismuth  are  described  under  Lbju)  (p.  537).    An 
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amalgam  of  8  pts.  bismuth,  5  lead,  8  tin,  and  7  or  8  merciiiy  Ib  recommended  hj 
Brame  for  coating  the  rubbers  of  electrical  machines. 

An  amalgam  of  Hfiy  silver  and  ffdd  is  also  nsed  as  a  cement  for  the  teeth.  It  is 
prepared  by  melting  together  1  pt  gold  and  3  pts.  silver,  adding  2  pts.  tin  to  the 
melted  mass,  pulverising  the  resulting  alloy,  and  kneading  it  together  with  an  equal 
weight  of  mercury. 

Zim^amalffam, — ^When  zine-filings  are  tzitarated  with  mercury,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  combination  takes  place  slo^y ;  at  a  higher  t-emperature,  still  somewhat 
under  the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  the  metals  combine  easily,  and  stUl  more  readilv 
when  mercury  is  mixed  with  melted  sine.  A  bar  of  zinc,  immersed  to  half  its  length 
in  mercury  for  ten  days,  becomes  pointed  at  bottom,  and  covered,  especially  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  immersed  end,  with  six-sided  tables  of  the  amalgam  (Daniell). 
w  hen  zinc  is  placed  in  contact  with  mercury  and  a  dilute  acid,  a  galvanic  action  is  set 
up  (ii  420),  and  the  zinc  becomes  covered  with  mercury,  which  then  penetrates  into 
the  interior,  and  converts  the  whole  of  the  metal  into  an  amalgam.  As  soon  as  the 
zinc  is  completely  covered  with  mercury,  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  ceases ;  but  it 
begins  again  on  bringing  the  amalgam  in  contact  with  iron,  copper,  or  platinum,  to 
which  metals  the  mercury  is  then  transferred  (Dobereiner).  Sodium-amalgam 
immersed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc^  forms  a  viscid  amalgam  of 
zinc.     (Bottger.) 

The  amalgam  is  usually  prepared  by  cooling  melted  zinc  to  as  low  a  temperature  as 
it  will  bear  without  solidifying,  and  then  pouring  in  the  mercury  in  a  fine  stream, 
keeping  the  liquid  constantly  stirred.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected,  part  of  the 
mercury  is  converted  into  vapour,  sometimes  throwing  the  melted  metal  about. 

8  pts.  zinc  to  1  pt  mercury :  very  brittle. 

1  pt  zinc  and  4  or  6  pts.  mercury  form  an  amalgam  sometimes  used  for  coating  the 
rubbers  of  electric  machines ;  it  is  brittle  and  pulverulent 

1  pt  zinc  to  6  pts.  mercury :  tin-white,  granular,  brittle ;  melts  at  the  boiling  point 
of  ohve-oil,  but  does  not  give  off  mercury  till  raised  to  a  higher  temperature.  At  a 
dull  red  heat,  it  decrepitates  strongly ;  at  a  otronger  red  heat,  it  bums  with  great 
brilliancy.  It  is  permanent  in  dry  air.  Cold  dilute  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  rei^y, 
and  leaves  the  mercury  unaltered  till  all  the  zinc  is  dissolved.  Dilute  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acid  act  on  it  but  slowly.  Ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac  also  dissolve  out 
the  zinc  very  slowly,  and  form  water.  Zinc-amalgam  immersed  in  the  solution  of  a 
neutral  salt  of  chromium,  uranium,  manganese,  or  iron,  merely  throws  down  the  oxide ; 
but  from  neutral  solutions  of  cobalt^  nickel,  and  copper,  it  precipitates  the  metal, 
which  then  combines  with  the  mercuiy.  (Damour,  Ann.  Min.  [3]  xv.  41 ;  also 
J.  pr.  Chenu  xvii.  346.^ 

From  an  amalgam  ncher  in  mercury,  six-sided  laminsB  containing  2  pts.  zinc  and  5 
mercury,  separate  out  on  codling.  The  portion  which  remains  liquid  is  a  solution  of 
zinc  in  excess  of  mercury.  1  pt  of  zinc  dissolved  in  8,000  pts.  of  mercury  may  be 
detected  by  the  black  powder  which  forms  on  the  surface  when  the  mercury  is  agitated 
in  contact  with  the  air. 

Zinc-amalgam  immersed  in  caustic  potash  liberates  pure  hydrogen.  When  zinc- 
amalgam  is  immersed  in  aqueous  ferrous  chloride,  and  a  ciystaf  of  a  nitrate  is  placed 
upon  it^  a  black  spot  is  gradually  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  amalgam,  consisting 
of  reduced  iron,  which  is  immeoiately  taken  up  by  the  mercury.  The  presence  of 
a  nitrate  is  essential  to  the  production  of  this  eflfect ;  chlorates  and  other  adts  do  not 
produce  it    (Kunge,  Pogg.  Ann.  ix.  479.) 

Joule,  by  the  electrolytic  method,  has  obtained  amalgams  of  zinc  having  the  following 
composition  and  properties : 


MercoTf. 

Zinc. 

Specific  grvritj. 

100 
tt 

89-4 
122-8 
134-9 

11-34          White  and  crystalline. 
8-935 
8*349        Prepared  fromhot  sulphate  of  zinc 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  of  these  amalgams  indicates  a  certain  contraction  of 
volume.  Pressure  appears  to  decompose  it,  mercury  being  expelled  till  the  amalgam 
consists  of  about  1  at.  Hg  to  3  at  Zn. 

Amalgams  of  ^n  and  einc  are  used  for  coating  the  rubbers  of  electrical  machines. 
Kienmayer  recommends  as  the  best  proportion ;  1  pt  zinc,  1  pt  tin,  and  2  pts.  mercury, 
Singer  recommends  2  pts.  zinc,  1  pt.  tin,  and  3  j  to  6  pts.  mercury. 

I  or.    See  page  886. 
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or.    See  page  886. 

r,  BKMIIKXJ9SCI  OF.  Mercury  forms  two  bromidea,  distingiiished 
as  mercuroua  and  mercuric. 

o.  Merouroiu  Bromide.  Hg^r  or  HhgBr. — ^This  compoimd  is  formed: 
1.  By  subliming  an  intimate  mixture  of  1  at  mercury  and  1  at.  mercuric  bromide 
(Lowig). — 2.  Sy  precipitating  mercuroua  nitrate  with  aqueous  bromide  of  potas- 
sium (Balard).  When  prepared  by  the  first  process,  it  forms  a  fibrous  mass 
iLowig) ;  long  needles  which  are  yellow  while  hot>  but  become  whitish  on  cooling 
0.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  xt.  56).  By  (2):  white  powder  (Balard);  yellowish-white 
flakes  (0.  Henry).  Specific  gravity  7*307  (Karsten).  It  is  tastelesa  and  in- 
odorous ;  fnaible,  and  volatilises  undecomposed  at  a  low  redlheat 

When  heated  with  phosphorus^  it  is  resolved  into  bromide  of  phosphorus  and  phos- 
phide of  mercury  (Lowig).  Treated  with  cold  aqueous  ammonia^  and  then  washed 
with  water  containing  ammonia,  it  leaves  a  grey  powder,  which  contains  elobules  of 
mercury,  and  when  heated,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  yields  a  sublimate  oi  mercuiy, 
mercurous  bromide,  andmercuric  bromide  (Rammelsberg).  With  caustic  jwto«A,  it 
yields  mercurous  oxide  and  bromide  of  potassium.  When  boiled  with  aqueous  bromide 
or  chloride  of  ammoniwniy  it  yields  a  solution  of  mercuric  bromide,  with  a  residue  of 
metallic  mercury  (Lowig).  It  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  cold  carbonate,  ckf^^ridr, 
or  succinate  of  ammonium^  while  the  same  liquids,  when  hot,  dissolve  it  with  tolerable 
facility,  leavings  however,  a  grey-pulverulent  residue  [metaUic  mercury] ;  it  is  not 
perceptibly  soluble  in  siUphate  or  nitrate  of  ammonium^  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 
^Wittstein.) 

/3.  MeroQile  Bromide.  HgBr  or  Hhg'^r*. — 1.  Mereuiy  unites  with  bromine  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  forming  this  compound,  the  combination  being  attended  with 
evolution  of  heat,  but  not  of  light  (Balard). — 2.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by 
agitating  mercury  with  water,  adding  bromine  as  Ions  as  its  colour  is  destroyed,  then 
boiling,  filtering,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise. — 3.  By  dissolving  mercuric 
oxide  in  hot  aqueous  hvdrobromic  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise. — 4.  By 
subliming  mercuric  sulphate  with  bromide  of  potassium  (Ld  wig).  The  sublimate 
contains  also  mercurous  bromide  (0.  Henry). — 5.  By  mixing  aqueous  mercuric 
nitrate  with  bromide  of  potassium,  evaporating  as  long  as  bromide  of  mercury 
crystallises  out^  and  purifying  the  product  by  solution  in  alcohoL  The  mother-liquid 
evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a  residue,  from  which  boiling  alcohol  still  extracts  a 
small  quantity  of  the  compound.    (Lowig.) 

Mercuric  bromide  crystallises  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  soft,  silvery  laminae;  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  in  white  needles  (Lowig)  According  to  Handl  (Jahresb. 
1859,  p.  226),  the  crystals  are  rhombic  prisms,  ooP  .  oP,  cleavable  parallel  to  oP, 
and  having  the  angles  ooP  :  ooP  »  68^  24'  and  111^  26'.  They  are  isomorphous 
with  sublimed  mercuric  chloride.  The  product  obtained  by  (6)  has,  after  drying  at  a 
strong  heat,  a  specific  gravity  of  5*9202  (Karsten).  Mercuric  bromide  melts  and 
sublimes  when  heated.  It  dissolves  in  94  pts.  ioatcr  at  9^  (Lassaigne)  and  in 
4  pts.  of  boiling  water,  the  greater  part  separating  as  the  liquids  cooL  The  aqueous 
solution  reddens  litmus.    It  dissolves  very  easily  m  alcohol^  still  more  in  ether. 

With  phosphorus  it  forms  bromide  of  phosphorus.  Heated  with  antimony  or 
arseniCf  it  gives  up  its  bromine.  Its  aqueous  solution  exposed  to  sun-light,  or  plaoed 
in  contact  with  mercury  or  copper,  or  mixed  with  cuprous  broimde  dissolved  in  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  deposits  mercurous  bromide.  With  a  small  quantity  of  sulphydric  acid 
it  yields  a  wmte,  and  with  a  larger  quantity  a  black  precipitate  (H.  Rose). 
With  ammonia  it  forms  a  white,  with  fixed  alkalis  a  yellow  precipitate  (Lowig). 
Hypochlorite  of  sodium  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  mercuric  oxychloride 
(Rammelsberg),  and  hypochlorous  acid  converts  mercuric  bromide  into  mercuric 
chloride  and  bromate,  the  action  being  attended  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  bromine 
(Balard).  Heated  with  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  vapour  of  bromine 
(Balard);  but  according  to  H.  Rose  (Analyt.  Chem.)  it  is  not  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

Double  Salts  of  Mercuric  Bromide. — ^Mercuric  bromide  unites  with  the 
more  basic  metallic  bromides,  forming  easily  soluble  double  salts  (called  by  Bonsdorff, 
bromohydrargy'rates),  losing  thereby  its  power  of  reddening  litmus.  Those  con- 
taining the  bromides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  crystallisable. 

Ammjonium-saH. — Mercuric  bromide  dissolves  abundantly  in  aqueous  bromide  of 
ammonium.  Alkaline  carbonates  added  to  the  solution  throw  down  bromide  of  dimer- 
curammonium.    (^L  o  w  i  g. ) 

The  barium-scut  crystallises  in  highly  lustrous  prisms,  which  deliquesce  in  moist 
air.    (Bonsdorff.) 

Calcium-saU. — A  solution  of  bromide  of  calcium  saturated  with  meccuiic  bromide 
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yields  by  spontaneous  evaporations,  at  first  tetrahedrons  and  octahedrons,  which  hare 
a  strong  lustre,  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  are  decomposed  by  a  small  quantity  of 
V  ater,  but  dissolve  completely  when  heated  and  crystalllBe  out  again  on  cooling.  If 
ihe  evaporation  be  earned  further,  prisms  or  needles  are  obtained,  which  deliquesce 
even  in  dry  air.    (Bonsdorff.) 

The  iron-salt  [?  ferric  or  ferrous]  forms  yellowish  very  deliquescent  prisms. 
(Bonsdorff.) 

Magnesium-salts, — A  solution  of  mercuric  bromide  and  bromide  of  magnesium 
yields,  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol,  first  broad  thin  laminae,  permanent  in  the  air 
and  probably  containing  MgHg^r*?,  then  very  deliquescent  crystals  containing 
MgHgBr*.    (Bonsdorff.) 

The  Tiiangariese-sali  crystallises  in  light  red  very  hygroscopic  prisms. 

Potassium-salts. — A  solution  of  the  salt  KH^Br*  or  KBr.2HgBr  is  obtained  by 
saturating  a  cold  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  with 
mercuric  bromide,  in  anhydrous  yellow  octahedrons  (Lowig),  in  flat  rhombic  prisms 
permanent  in  the  air  and  containing  I  at.  water.  The  crystals  melt  when  heated, 
and  yield  a  sublimate  of  mercuric  bromide  (Lowig).  A  solution  of  e(|ual  parts  of  this 
salt  and  bromide  of  potassium  yields  the  salt  K'HgBr*  (?)  in  prisms  which  are 
permanent  in  the  air.    (Bonsdorff.) 

The  sodium-salt  crystallises  partly  in  needles,  partly  in  rhombic  prisms,  and  deli- 
quesces in  moist  air. 

Strontium-salts.— a.  SrHgBr'  or  SrBr.HgBr  forms  crystals  soluble  in  water  in  all 
proportions. — /5.  SrHg*Br*  or  SrBr.2HgBr.  A  solution  of  1  at*  bromide  of  strontium 
in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  takes  up  at  50°,  3  at.  mercuric  bromide,  and  the  solution  on 
cooling  deposits  1  at.  mercuric  bromide  and  then  yields  small  crystals  of  the  salt  8. 
(Lowig.) 

The  zinc-salt  crystallises  in  prisms  and  tables  deliquescent  in  moist  air. 
(Bonsdorff.) 


Ol".  Mercury  forms  two  chlorides,  analogous  to 
the  bromides. 

MEereoronA  Chloride.  Hg'Cl  or  HhgOL — Hemichloride^  Dichloride^  Subehhride, 
Protochloride,  Submuriate  of  mercury  ;  Calomel ;  salzsaures  Quecksilberoxydult  versus- 
ster  Sublimate  versusstes  Quecksilber,  Kalomel ;  Chloretum  hydrargyria  Hydrargyrum 
muriaticum  mite,  Mercurius  dulcis,  s.  kalomelanicus,  s.  loticuSy  Draco  mitigatus^  Aquila 
viitigata,  a.  alba,  s.  calestis,  s.  MercurUf  Panacea  mercurialis,  s.  eatestis^  s.  Mercurii ; 
Protochlorure  dt  mercure. 

This  compound  is  found  native,  as  hom-quicksilver,  in  dimetric  crystals  exhibiting  the 
combination  P  .  ooPoo ,  like  figure  227  (ii.  136),  also  with  ooP  ,  Pco  and  oP.  Length 
of  principal  axis  —  1*744;  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  =  98^  7';  in  the  lateral 
edges  e  135°  56'.  It  occurs  also  in  crystalline  coats  and  granular.  Hardness  «  1  to 
2.  Specific  gravity  =:  6*482.  It  has  a  dirty  white  colour  and  adamantine  lustre, 
yellow  when  scratched ;  translucent  in  thin  splinters.  Sectile.  Fracture  ooncho'idaL 
It  is  found,  with  cinnabar,  at  Moschellandsberg  in  the  Palatinate,  also  at  the  quick- 
silver mines  of  Idria  and  Almaden,  and  at  Horzowitz  in  Bohemia. 

Mercurous  chloride  is  produced:  1.  By  the  direct  combination  of  mercury  and 
chlorine,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  at  the  boiling  heat  of  mercury, 
the  combination  being  then  attended  with  a  yellowish  red  flame,  and  mercuric  chloride 
being  likewise  formed. — 2.  By  heating  mercuric  chloride  with  metallic  mercury. 
8.  By  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  and  other  reducing  agents  on  mercuric  chloride. 
4.  By  agitating  mercury  with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  the  action  being  accelerated 
by  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. — 6.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  add  on 
mercurous  oxide,  or  by  precipitating  a  mercurous  salt  with  a  soluble  chloride. 

PreparatioiL — ^Mercurous  chloride  in  the  pulverulent  form,  called  calomel,  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  medicine.    It  may  be  prepared  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  way. 

a.  In  the  dry  way. — 1.  By  triturating  4  pts.  (1  at.)  of  mercuric  chloride  with  3  pts. 
(1  at.)  of  mercury,  the  mixture  being  moistened  with  water  or  alcohol,  and  the  tntn- 
ration  continued  till  the  mercury  hsia  lost  its  fluidity — then  gradually  heating  the 
mixture  in  a  class  flask  or  retort  till  it  sublimes.  A  large  portion  of  the  mercuric  chloride 
is  converted  into  calomel  during  the  trituration.  Trautwein  heats  the  deadened  mix- 
ture, gently  at  flrst^  for  a  few  hours,  and  pulverises  it  once  more  before  sublimation. 
2.  By  subliming  an  intimate  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  mercurous  sulphate  and  common 
salt: 

Hhg»SO*  +   2NaCl  «  Na'SO*   +   2Hhga. 

Planche  (Ann.  Chim.  Ixvi.  168)  triturates  8  pts.  of  mercuiy,  18  pts.  of  dry  monobasic 
mercuric  sulphate,  and  6  pts.  of  water,  till  the  fluidity  of  the  metal  is  destroyed,  and 
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heats  the  resulting  mereiuoas  sulphate  wiih  an  equal  weight  of  common  salt,  till  a 
sublimate  is  obtained. — 3.  By  deadening  2  at.  meicnzy  witii  2  at  common  salt  and  1 
at  peroxide  of  manganese^  and  heating  the  miztore  to  sublimation  with  2  at  sulphuric 
acid: 

Hhg«  +   2NaCl  +  MmnO»  +  2H«S0«  «  2Hhga  +  Na«SO*  +  MmnSO*  +  2H«0. 

4.  By  triturating  mercury  with  common  salt,  ferric  sulphate,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  till  the  metal  has  lost  its  fluidity,  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  sublimation. 
(Schaffhautl,  Ann.  Ch.  PhamL  xliii.  25).  The  basic  ferric  sulphate,  often  occurring 
as  a  waste  product,  may  be  made  available  for  this  process ;  a  small  quantity  of  ferric 
chloride  may  sublime  together  with  the  calomel  (Schaffhautl).  The  reaction  is 
probably : 

Ffe»(SO*)»  +  6NaCl  +  Hhg»  -  3(Na*S0^)  +   2F«ea»  +    2HhgCL 

The  calomel  set  free  in  the  form  of  Tapour  by  either  of  these  processes  (1 — 4^  is 
either  allowed  to  collect  in  the  form  of  a  dense,  fibrous  sublimate,  and  the  product 
carefully  pulverised ;.  or  the  calomei  Tapour  is  cooled  under  such  circumstances  that  it 
solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  soft  powder  instead  of  a  solid  cake.  This  object  is  attained, 
according  to  Jewel  and  0.  Henry  (J.  Fharm.  viii  545),  by  causing  the  calomel  vapour 
to  pass  into  a  chamber  into  which  vapour  of  water  is  injected  on  the  other  side. 
,  According  to  the  process  now  adopted  in  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  calomel, 
or  the  ingredients  from  which  it  is  prepared,  is  heated  in  a  cast-iron  cylinder  2^  feet 
long  and  1  foot  wide,  one  end  of  which  is  provided  with  an  openin|;  serving  to  introduce 
and  remove  the  materials,  and  closed  during  the  operation,  while  the  other  end  ter- 
minates in  a  contracted  neck  which  opens  into  the  upper  part  of  a  brick  chamber, 
4  feet  long  and  broad,  and  6  feet.  hifh.  In  this  chamber  tne  calomel  condenses  in 
the  form  of  a  soft  powder.  As  the  iron  of  the  tube  decomposes  a  portion  of  the 
calomel,  a  small  quantity  of  mercuric  chloride  is  added  to  the  mixture  (Calvert^ 
J.  Fhann.  [3]  iii.  121).  Soubeiran  (J.  Fharm.  xxix.  502)  adopts  the  same  process, 
excepting  that  he  heats  the  materials  in  an  earthen  retort,  and  uses  a  huge  esrthen 
vessel  as  a  condensing  chamber.  The  pulverulent  calomel  obtained  by  either  of  these 
processes  is  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water,  or  a  small  quantity  of 
warm  alcohol,  to  free  it  from  the  corrosive  sublimate  with  which  it  is  usually  con- 
taminated. 

6.  In  the  wet  way, — 1.  By  precipitating  a  warm  dilute  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate 
wi^  excess  of  common  salt  or  ssl-ammoniac,  and  washing  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  cold  water.  The  calomel  obtained  by  this  process,  first  proposed  by  Scheele, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  remarkably  fine  powder,  and  has  consequendy  somewhat  more 
active  medicinal  properties  than  the  ordinary  preparation.  Its  more  energetic  action 
may  perhaps  be  partly  due  to  an  admixture  of  basic  mercurous  nitrat«,  or  mercuric 
oxide,  which,  according  to  Buchner,  Mialhe,  and  others,  are  sometimes  found  in  it. 
This  admixture,  however,  does  not  occur  if  the  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  be  largely 
diluted,  and,  if  necessary,  filtered,  before  being  mixed  with  the  soluble  chloride,  and 
if  the  common  salt  or  sal-ammoniac  be  added  in  excess,  and  the  liquid  heated  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  the  precipitate.  To  the  same  end,  Sefstrom,  Geieer, 
and  Trautwein  (Bepert  Pharm.  xi.  72;  xii.  155)  recommend  that  a  little  mtric 
acid  be  added  to  the  mercurous  solution  before  mixing;  and  Chenevix  advises  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  of  common  salt  In  that  case,  however, 
the  liquid  must  not  be  heated  so  much,  as,  otherwise,  part  of  the  calomel  will  be  re- 
dissolved  in  the  form  of  mercuric  chloride.  According  to  D  u  m  a  s,  the  calomel  obtained 
by  the  use  of  common  salt  always  contains  more  or  less  of  that  substance,  and  cannot 
be  freed  from  it  by  washing ;  the  presence  of  the  salt  renders  the  calomel  thus  prepared 
more  soluble  than  that  obtained  bv  sublimation ;  but  Mialhe  (J.  Pharm.  xxii. 
586)  found  only  traces  of  common  salt,  and  no  difierence  in  the  solubility. — 2.  Sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  evolved  by  heating  sulphuric  acid  with  charcoal,  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  saturated  at  50^.    The  reaction  is  as  follows  : 

2HhgCl»  +  S0«  +   2H«0  -  2HhgCl  +   2HC1  +  H«SO* 

The  filtered  liquid  still  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  undecomposed  mercuric  chloride, 
and,  therefore,  still  gives  a  precipitate  of  calomel  when  heatea  with  sulphurous  add 
to  the  boiling  point  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc  124).  According  to  Sartorius 
{ibid,  xcvi.  325),  the  decomposition  is  almost  complete  in  the  first  instance,  provided 
the  solution  is  sufficiently  dilute  (1  pt  mercuric  chloride  to  80  water)  and  the  liquid 
saturated  with  sulphurous  acid  is  heated  for  some  time  to  70*^  or  80^.  Calculation 
requires  a  product  of  84  per  cent ;  experiment  gave  84'6  per  cent. 

ImpuritieB  and  Adulterations, — 1.  Mercuric  chloride :  Cold  water  or  alcohol  agitated 
with  the  powder  for  some  time  and  then  filtered,  turns  brown  on  t^e  addition  of 
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Bulphydrie  add,  &c.  2.  BaHo  nurourous  at  mercurio  nitrates  i  Bed  Aimee  erolved 
on  beatiBg  the  sabstance  in  a  flask  or  tube  till  it  sublimes.  8.  Metallic  mercury :  Giey 
colour ;  globules  of  mercuiT'  discernible  under  the  microscope.  4.  Pounded  heavy  spar 
and  similar  impurities  remain  behind  on  sublimation.  5.  Crum  and  other  oiganic 
substances :  Empyreumatic  odour  on  the  application  of  heat;  solubility  in  water  or 
alcohol,  &C. 

Properties. — Sublimed  calomel  crystallises  in  dimetric  forms  like  the  native  mineral, 
but  the  prisms  are  generally  imited  in  fibrous  masses.  Spedfic  grayity  of  the  artifidal 
product,  6*9920  (Karsten);  7'140  (P.  Boullay).     Vapour-density,  according  to 

Mitscherlich's  observation,  8-36;  by  calculation,  8*26  (-  200  +   35-6    ^    o-0693)^ 

It  is  dirty  white,  translucent,  and  has  a  veiy  high  refindive  and  dispersive  power;  it 
acquires  a  transient  yellow  colour  when  heated  in  the  state  of  powder.  Predpitated 
calomel  is  a  white,  heavy  powder,  with  a  tinge  of  lemon-yellow.  Calomel  volatilises 
below  a  red  heat,  without  previous  fusion.  According  to  Faraday,  it  does  not  volatilise 
at  ordinazy  temperatures.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  may  be  regarded  as  quite 
insoluble  in  water ;  for,  according  to  Pfaff,  a  perceptible  predpitete  is  produced  in 
a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrat«  by  hydrochloric  add  diluted  with  250,000  pto.  of  wat«r. 
Decompositions, — 1.  Calomel  becomes  dark  grey  on  exposure  to  light. — 2.  Heated 
in  a  current  of  phosphorus^vapour,  it  yields  phosphite  of  mercuiy  and  trichloride  of 
phosphorus  (H.  Davy).  3.  When  heated  wita  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur^  it  yields 
cinnabar  and  mercuric  chloride;  with  a  larger  quantity  oif  sulphur,  the  products  are 
dnnabar  and  chloride  of  sulphur: 

2HhgCl  +  S    -  HhgCl*  +   HhgS 
and  HhgCl  +  S*  -  HhgS     +  SCI. 

4.  When  immersed  in  oold  aqueous  stUphurotis  add,  it  turns  grey,  and  in  the  same 
liquid  at  the  boiling  heat  it  becomes  greyiah-black,  from  loss  of  chlorine.  In  this 
greyish-black  pow£r,  no  metallic  mercuiy  can  be  discovered  with  the  lens ;  but  when 
heated,  it  is  resolved  into  calomel  and  metallic  mercury ;  it  is  probably,  therefore,  a 
Bubchloride  (A.  Yog  el). — 6.  Calomel  gives  up  its  chlorine  to  many  metals^  both  in  the 
diy  and  in  tlie  wet  way.  On  boiling  it  witn  copper  and  water,  a  green  solution  is 
quickly  formed,  and  the  copper  becomes  covered  with  a  black  film,  from  which  hydro- 
chloric add  extracte  cupric  oxide,  leaving  a  residue  of  metallic  mercuiy  (A.  Vogel, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  viii.  107). — 6.  By  aqueous  stannous  chloride,  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
stote,  after  some  time  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  quickly  on  boiling  (A.  Vogel^ 
Kastn.  Arch,  xxiii.  78).  With  iristtlphide  (mineral  kermes)  or  pentasulphide  oj  an- 
timony, it  is  gradually  converted  into  black  sulphide  of  mercury  and  trichloride  of 
antimonv. — 8.  Calomel  triturated  with  iodine  and  water,  yields  mercuric  chloride, 
which  dissolves,  and  mercuric  iodide,  of  which  the  water  takes  up  a  small  portion. 
(Planche  and  Soubeiran,  J.  Pharm.  xii.  651.) 

2Hhga  +  I»  -.  Hhga«  +  HhgP. 

9.  Calomel  digested  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  iodides  of  the  alkali-metale,  ma^nesiufn 
ginc,  or  iron,  yields  dark  green  mercurous  iodide,  and  an  aqueous  metallic  chloride. 
The  mercurous  iodide  thus  produced  remains  unchanged  for  a  long  time  in  the  dark ; 
but  when  exxtoaeA  to  light,  it  first  becomes  yellow,  and  then  red  from  loss  of  meroury — 
fuses  into  a  black-brown  liquid — ^ves  off  mercuiy  and  mercuric  iodide— and  leaves  a 
white  residue  of  metellic  chloride,  together  with  the  excess  of  metallic  iodide 
employed  (Labour^  J.  Pharm.  iv.  329).  10.  Hot  nitric  oct^ dissolves  calomel,  with 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  forming  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  and  mercuric 
nitrate : 

6Hhga  +  4HN0*  -  3Hhga«  +  3HhgN0«  +  2H«0  +  NO. 

Oold  sulphuric  add  neither  dissolves  nor  decomposes  calomel,  even  after  a  long  time  ; 
but  hot  sulphuric  add  dissolves  it  (the  liquid  solidifying  to  a  white  saline  mass  on 
cooling),  giving  off  sulphurous  anhydride,  yielding  a  sublimate  of  mercuric  chloride,  and 
leaving  a  residue  of  mercuric  chloride  mixed  wim  mercuric  sulphate.    (A.  Vogel.) 

2Hhga  +   2H«S0«  -  HhgCP  +  HhgSO*  +   S0»  +   2H«0. 

11.  Calomel  immersed  in  aqueous  hydrocyanic  add  yields  metallic  mercuiy  and  a 
liquid  which  contains  cyanide  of  mercuiy  and  hydrochloric  add  (Scheele,  Opusc.  ii. 
195).  Part  of  the  calomel,  however,  remains  undecomposed,  or,  at  least,  undissolved, 
even  when  an  excess  of  hydrocyanic  add  is  present ;  the  undissolved  portion  is  not 
metallic  mercury,  but  a  black  powder  which,  wnen  heated,  gives  off  calomel  vapour, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  permanent  gas,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  powder 
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(Sonbeira  n,  J.  Phann.  xv.  52S).  The  decomposition  by  hydrocyanic  add  most  there- 
fore be  more  complicated  than  that  which  would  be  expressed  by  the  equation : 

2HhgCl  +   2HCy     «     Hhg  +  HhgCy*  +  2HCI, 

and  deserves  further  examination ;  to  the  medical  practitioner,  it  is  important  to  know 
that  the  mild  substance  calomel  is  conrerted  by  hydrocyanic  acid  into  a  compound 
which  acts  so  violently  as  cyanide  of  mercury. — 12.  Calomel  heated  with  dry  fixed 
aikaiis,  yields  mercury,  oxygen  gas,  and  a  chloride  of  the  alkali-metal : 

2HhgCl   +  2KH0  «  2KC1    +  Hhg*      +  IPO  +  O. 

By  aqueous  fixed  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  black  mercuions  oxide,  a  chloride  of  the 
alRali-metal  remaining  in  solution.  Calomel  likewise  blackens  when  immersed  in  aqueous 
ammonia^  not,  however,  by  conversion  into  mercnrous  oxide,  but  into  chloride  of  mer- 
2urosammonium  (NH'Hhg)Cl.  The  supernatant  ammoniacal  Hquid  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury  in  solution.  Carbonate  of  ammonium  colours  calomel  grey  and 
quickly  dissolves  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  gprey  residue  of  metallic  mercuiy. 
Carbonate  of  magnesium  exerts  no  action  in  the  cold,  even  in  tiie  presence  of  water ; 
but  at  the  boiling  heat,  carbonic  anhvdride  is  evolved,  mercury  separated,  and  a  solution 
formed,  containing  mercuric  oxide  m  combination  with  magnesia  (Buchner,  Bepert. 
Fharm.  iii.  31 ;  iv.  289).  According  to  A.  Yog  el,  Jun.  (Repert.  Pharm.  [3]  i  34), 
calomel  heated  with  water  and  carbonate  of  calcium  (or  magnesium)  is  converted  into 
mercnrous  (and  mercuric  ?)  oxide  and  metallic  mercury,  carbonic  anhydride  being 
evolved  and  chloride  of  calcium  formed.  The  carbonates  of  barium  and  atroniium 
act  in  a  similar  manner,  but  not  so  strongly.  When  calomel  is  boiled  with  pounded 
gypsum^  chloride  of  calcium  and  mercuric  sulphate  are  formed;  a  similar  effect  is 
produced  by  boiling  with  sidphate  of  sodium, — 13.  By  agu>eous  vapour  and  holding 
water,  calomel  is  partly  converted  into  metallic  mercury,  or  into  a  grey  compound  of 
calomel  with  excess  of  mercury  and  soluble  mercuric  diloride.— 14.  Boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  quickly  converts  calomel  into  mercuric  chloride  and  metallic  mercury. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  water  contidning  hydrochloric  acid  is  boiled  in  an  open 
vessel  with  calomel,  the  calomel  is  completely  converted  into  mercuric  chloride,  without 
separation  of  mercury. 

Chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium^  and  especially  chloride  of  ammonium^ 
convf'rt  calomel  into  mercuric  chloride,  and  unite  with  the  latter  forming  double  salts. 
Hence  calomel  should  never  be  prescribed  for  internal  use  in  coi^unction  with  either 
of  these  alkaline  chlorides,  especially  sal-ammoniac.  [For  fiirther  details  relating  to 
this  and  other  reactions  of  calomel,  see  Gmelin*s  Handbook^  vi.  48-53.] 

Compounds  of  Mercurous  Chloride. — o.  With  Ammonia.  100  pts.  of  dry 
calomel  absorb  7*38  pts.  ammonia-gas,  forming  the  compound  NH'HhgCL  The  com- 
pound is  black,  but  gives  off  ammonia  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  leaves  white 
mercnrous  chloride  (H.  Rose).    See  Mbbcurt-basbs,  Ammohiacal. 

/5.  With  Chloride  of  Sulphur.  2FhgCl.SCP.— Plroduced  by  intimately  triturating 
27  pts.  mercuric  chloride  and  6  ^ts.  washed  and  dried  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  gently 
heating  the  mixture  in  a  porcelain  dish  covered  with  a  glass  funnel :  it  then  effloresces 
in  slender  ciystals.  These  must  be  taken  out  after  cooling  and  the  operation  repeated 
as  long  as  any  efflorescence  ii  produced.  The  compound  may  also  be  prepared  by 
mixing  calomel  and  dichloride  of  sulphur  to  a  stiff  paste  in  a  retort,  and  gently  heating 
the  mixture  after  it  has  stood  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  excess  of  sulphur-chloride 
then  distils  over  first ;  afterwards  the  mass  gradually  melts  and  acquires  a  red  colour ; 
and  finally  the  salt  sublimes  in  right  rectangular  prisms  with  rhombic  acumina- 
tion :  the^  are  yellowish  white  when  cold,  and  are  instantly  decomposed  by  water. 
(Capital ne,  J.  Pharm.  xxv.  625  and  566.) 

y.  With  Platinous  oxide.— Thia  compound  is  produced  in  the  form  of  a  brown 
powder  on  mixing  mercurons  nitrate  with  platinic  chloride.  On  heating  it^mercurous 
chloride  sublimes,  and  platinous  oxide  remains  behind. 

5,  With  Stannous  Chloride.  2HhgCl.SnCl*. — ^Prepared  by  intimately  mixing  1  pt  of 
finely  pulverised  tin-amalgam  (3  pts.  tin  to  1  pt.  mercuiy)  with  24  pts.  calomel, 
filling  a  retort  to  about  one-fourth  with  the  mixture,  and  exposing  it  to  a  heat  gradually 
rising  to  250°.  The  mass  when  cold  is  pulverised  and  heated  in  a  flask  to  300^, 
whereupon  the  double  chloride  sublimes  in  very  small  white  arborescent  cnrstals,  and 
metallic  mercury  remains.  The  crystals  are  decomposed  by  water.  (Capitaine,  J. 
Pharm.  xxv.  549.) 

•.  With  Sulphuric  anhydride. — Calomel  absorbs  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride, 
forming  a  white  translucent  msss.    (EL  Bose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  325.) 

Meroorle  Chloride.  HgCl  or  IShgi^W—Protochloride,  Bichloride,  Muriate  of 
Mercury,  Corrosive  Sublimate ;  actzender  QuecksUber-subUmat^Aetzsublimat,  Sublimat  ; 
Deitiochlorure  de  Mcrcure,  Suhlimk corrosif ;  Mtrcuritis  sublimaius  corrositms.  Hydrar- 
gyrum corrosivum  alburn^ 
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This  compoimd  is  prodnoed : — I.  Bj  burning  mercniy  in  excess  of  chloriiie  gas. — 
2.  Bj  dissoiviiig  mercruy  in  aqua  resia  containing  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  oTapo- 
rating,  dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling  water,  and  leaving  the  salt  to  crystallise  by 
cooling. — S.  By  dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  general  by 
double  decomposition  of  mercuric  oxide  or  a  mercuric  salt  with  metallic  chlorides. 

It  is  prepiu«d  on  the  large  scale  by  decomposing  mercuric  sulphate  with  chloride 
of  sodium.  An  intimate  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  common  salt  and  mercuric  sulphate 
(prepared  by  boiling  4  pta.  meteor^  with  5  pts.  stronc  sulphuric  add,  till  the  mixture 
is  reduced  to  a  dry  saline  mass)  is  exposed  to  a  gradually  increasing  heat;  in  a  glass 
flask  having  a  lone  wide  neck,  or  better  in  a  narrow-necked  retort ;  mercuric  chloride 
then  sublimes  on  t£e  cold  part  of  the  vessel,  while  sulphate  of  sodium  remains  behind. 
On  account  of  tihe  extremely  poisonous  nature  of  the  vapours,  the  process  must  be 
perfwmed  under  a  chimney  having  a  good  draught.  The  mercuric  sulphate  frequently 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  mercuious  sulphate^  which  is  converted  by  the  chloride  of 
sodium  into  calomel:  to  prevent  this  contamination,  a  small  quantitvof  peroxide  of 
manganese  is  added  to  the  mixture ;  or  10  pts.  mercury,  3  common  salt^  3  peroxide  of 
manganese,  11  sulphuric  add  and  8  water,  are  triturated  together,  and  the  mixture  is 
then  heated  as  above : 

Hhg  +  2Naa  +  MmnO*  +   2H«S0*  -  Hhga«  +  Na«SO*  +  MmnSO*  +  2H«0. 

Another  very  good  method  is  to  mix  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate  with  concentrated  hydrochlorie  add  as  long  as  a  predpitate  is  formed,  and  boil 
the  latter  with  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  add  equal  to  that  which  was  used  for  the 
predpitation.    The  reaction  is : 

HhgNO«  +  2fla     -    Hhga«  +   H«0  +  N0«. 

The  solution  on  cooling  depodts  the  mercuric  chloride  in  beautiful  crystals. 

Mercuric  chloride  cryst<dlises  in  two  forms,  both  belonging  to  the  trimetric  syst>em. 
The  CTystals  which  separate  from  the  alcoholic  solution  exhibit  the  combination 
ooF  .  Poo  .  oP .  P.  Ratio  of  axes  a:b:c  ^  0-7264  :  1  :  1*0686.  Angle  ooP :  ooP 
in  the  macrodiagonal  prindpal  section  »  71^  56';  ^oo  :  foo  in  the  baiuil  prindpal 
section  —  93^  48'. — ^For  the  crystals  obtained  by  sublimation,  a  :  b  :e  ^  0*9347  : 1 : 
0-3396.  Angle  o^  :  o^,  in  the  macrodiagonal  prindpal  section  =•  86^  8' ;  00^2 
ooP2  -i  60^  6';  Poo  :  Poo  in  the  basal  prindpal  section  »  37^  30';  2Pao  :  2fao  in 
the  same '68^  22'.  The  erystals  exhibit  these  faces  together  with  oo^oo.  They 
are  white,  and  exhibit  various  degrees  of  translucency  up  to  complete  transparency. 
Spedfle  gravity    -^    6'4032  (Karsten);   6*420    (Boullay).     Vapour-density   9*8 


(Mitscherlich):  by  calculation,  9*48  (  » 


200  -f   2  .  35*6 


X  0-0693). 


Mercuric  chloride  melts  at  266^,  boils  at  296^,  and  volatilises  somewiiat  more  easily 
than  calomel,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  has  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste 
and  is  a  verr  powerftil  acrid  poison.  It  dissolves  in  toater,  aicohol  and  ether. 
According  to  Poggjiale^  100  pts.  water  at  different  temperatures  dissolve  the  following 
quantitifv  of  mercuric  ehlonde. 

Tempe-  QaantitTorialt  Teni|ie-  Quantity  of  wit 

rature.  dittolTed.  rature.                                         diisoired. 

0°  .        .        •  .  6-73                 60O  .        .        .        .        13-86 

10  ...  .  6-67                70  ...        .       17*29 

20  ...  .  7*39                 80  ...        .       24*32 

80  ...  .  8-48                 90  ...         .       37*06 

40  ...  .  9*62  100  ...        .       68*96 

60  ...  .  11*34 

In  alcohol  the  salt  is  much  more  soluble,  requiring  onlv  2)  pts.  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  1}  pts.  at  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  soluble  in 
ether.  Hence  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  shaken  up  with  ether, 
the  ether  extracts  the  gn»ter  part  of  it.  Mercuric  chloride  volatilises  in  somewhat 
considerable  quantity  with  the  vapours,  when  its  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  is 
boiled. 

Mercuric  chloride  dissolves  in  condderable  quantity  in  boiling  concentrated  hydrO' 
chloric  acidf  and  the  solution  solidifies  on  cooling;  to  a  crystalline  mass  havmg  a 
mother-of-pearl  lustre^  which,  however,  becomes  flaid  again  at  'the  heat  of  the  hand. 
This  mass  consists,  according  to  BouUa^,  of  an  acid  mercurio  or  hvdromercurie  chloride 
2HhgCl'.HCL  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  effloresces,  gives  off  the  excess  of  add,  and 
leaves  the  neutral  chloride.  Mercuric  chloride  likewise  dissolves  with  great  facility  in 
nitric  acid,  and  crystallises  from  the  solution  by  cooling  or  evaporation.  Sulphuric 
add  has  no  action  upon  it. 
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Many  metalfl^  tic  arsenic,  antimony,  hismuth,  ginc,  tin,  lead,  iron,  niekel,  and  copper, 
decompose  meccuric  chloride  in  the  dry  way,  withdrawing  the  half  or  the  whole  of  its 
chlorine,  and  separating  calomel  or  metallic  mercoiy,  which  latter  forms  an  amalgam 
with  the  excess  of  the  other  metal  Arsenic  forms  trichloride  of  arsenic  and  a  brown 
subUmate.  An  intimate  mixture  of  3  pta.  antimony  and  1  pt  conoeiTe  snblimatA, 
well  pressed  into  a  glass,  becomes  hot  and  liquid  in  the  eonne  of  half  an  hour,  and  on 
the  application  of  heat,  yields  trichloride  of  antimony  and  metallic  mercury.  Tin 
heated  with  mercoric  chloride  yields  a  distillate  of  stannic  chloride,  and  a  grey  resi- 
due containing  calomel  and  stannous  chloride.  Many  metals  also  reduce  JDercaij 
from  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chloride.  Most  metals  throw  down 
calomel  together  with  the  mercury ;  but  eine,  cadmium,  and  iron  precipitate  nothing 
but  mercury,  sine  being  thereby  couTcrted  into  a  s^ni-fluid  it«i*lgitf«  and  ^wlmratn 
forming  an  amalgam  which  crystsJlises  in  beautiful  needles.  Fortiie  other  reactions 
of  mercuric  chloride  in  solution,  see  p.  900. 

Compounds  of  Mercuric  Chloride,  a.  With  Ammonia. — ^When  mercurie 
chloride  is  gently  heated  in  a  stream  of  ammoniacal  gas,  the  latter  is  absorbed,  and  the 
compound  fases  oy  1  he  heat  eyolyed  in  the  combination.  The  product  was  found  by  Bose 
to  contain  Hhg01*.NH'.  This  compound  boils  at  590°,  and  may  be  distilled  without 
loss  of  ammonia;  it  is  decomposed  by  water. — (See  Mebcubt-bases,  Aidconiacal). 

/3.  With  other  chlorides. — Mercuric  chloride  unites  with  many  other  metallic  chlorides* 
forming  crystallisable  double  salts.  They  are  prepared,  for  the  most  part,  by  mixing 
the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  two  salts  in  the  required  proportions,  and  crystallising 
by  spontaneous  eyaporation. 

Ammonium'Salts, — One  of  these  double  salts  has  long  been  known  as  sal  alembroth. 
It  crystallises  in  flattened  rhombic  prisms,  2NH*Cl.HhgCl'.H'0,  and  is  isomorphous 
with  the  correspouding  potassium-salt.  When  exposed  to  dry  air,  it  gives  off  its  water 
without  change  of  form.  Kane  has  also  obtained  NHH?l.HhgCl',  and  the  same  wiUi 
I  at.  water,  2(NHH}l.Hhga<).H>0,  the  first  in  a  rhombo'idal  form,  and  the  second 
in  long  silky  needles. — According  to  J.  Holmes  (Chem.  News,  v.  351)  a  solution  of 
25  pts.  mercuric  chloride  and  1  pt.  sal-ammoniac  in  hydrochloric  acid  deposits  crystals 
of  tne  salt  2NH^CL9HhgCl* ;  and  on  mixing  this  solution  with  a  yery  large  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  in  that  acid  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  mercuric  chloride 
and  1  pt.  sal-ammoniac,  the  salt  2NHH:il.3HhgGl>.4H*0  is  obtained. 

The  chlorides  of  barium  and  strontium  form  well-crystallised  compounds  with  mercuric 
chloride,  viz.  Bbaa«.Hhga».4H«0,  and  SsrCl*. 2HhcCl«.2HK).  Chloride  of  calcium  com- 
bines in  two  proportions  with  mercuric  chloride.  When  the  latter  is  dissolved  to  satura- 
tion in  chlonde  of  calcium,  tetrahedral  crystals  se^mite  from  the  solution,  which  are 
tolerably  persistent  in  the  air,  and  contain  CcaGl*.5HhgGl*.8H'0.  After  the  deposition 
of  these  crystals,  the  liquid  yields,  when  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat,  a  second  crop 
of  large  prismatic  ciystfds,  dcaCl'.2HhcGl'.6H'0,  which  are  very  deliquescent 

The  chlorides  of  cobalt  and  copper  also  form  crystallisable  double  salts ;  chloride  of 
lead  does  not  appear  to  form  a  double  salt  with  mercuric  chloride. 

The  iron-salt,  FfeCl*.HhgCl>.4HK),  and  the  manganesesaU,  MmnCl'.H:h^*.4HK), 
are  isomorphous  and  crystallise  in  rhombic  prisms.  An  excess  of  mercunc  chloride 
dissolves  in  the  latter  salt,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  large  rhombic  ciystals. 

Chloride  of  magnesium  forms  two  double  salts,  with  mercuric  chloride,  Tix. 
MmgORSHhgOLHK),  andMmgCl^Hhg01«.6HK),  both  deliquescent.  Chloride  of  niekel 
gives  two  compounds,  one  of  which  dystallises  in  tetranedrons,  like  the  caldum- 
salt 

Potassium-salts. — ^When  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium-chloride  is  saturated  at 
30°  with  pulverised  mercuric  chloride,  the  liquid  decanted,  a  quantity  of  potassium- 
chloride  added  equal  to  ^at  already  present,  and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate,  the 
sslt  2KCLHhgOP.H'0  is  deposited  in  large  rhombic  prisms.  If  the  solution  saturated 
at  30°  be  left  to  evaporate  without  ftirther  addition  of  chloride  of  potassium,  another 
salt  KCLHhg01'.H*0  is  obtained  in  delicate  asbestos-like  crystals ;  and  lastly,  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium-chloride  heated  to  60°  and  saturated  with  mercuric  chloride,  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a  mass  of  slender  needles  havins  the  composition  KC1.2HhgCl*.2H*0. 

The  sodium-salt  NaCl.HhgCl'.2H'0  ciystaUises  in  six-sided  prisms. 

The  zinc-salt  has  not  been  analysed.  An  aqueous  solution  of  zinc-chloride  contain- 
ing excess  of  mercuric  chloride  deposits  the  latter,  on  evaporation,  in  large  beautiful 
crystals,  after  which  a  double  salt  slowly  separates  in  very  deliquescent  plates  and 
needles.    (Bonsdorff) 

Mercuric  Chloride  with  Acid  Chromate  of  Ammonium. — ^A  solution  of  equal  parts  of 
these  two  salts  yields,  by  concentration  and  cooling,  large,  shining,  rose-coloured,  six- 
sided  prisms,  of  the  salt  HhgCl«.rNH«CcrO*.CcrO*].H*0  (Richmond  «nd  Abel, 
Obem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  iii.  202).  The  ssJt  was  discovered  by  Darby  (Mem.  Chem.  Soc  i. 
24),  who  however  assigned  to  it  a  different  formula.    According  to  Zepharovich 
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(Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  zzzix.  17)  the  ciystals  are  monocliilio  and  exhibit  the  faces  oP . 
ooPoo.  +  JPoo  .  -JPoo.  [Poo]  .'HPoo]  .  ooP  .  [ooP2]  .  +P  .  +  JP.  Katio  of  axes 
a:b:c  « 0*5087  :  0*6462  :  1.  Angle  of  6  and  c  aSi*'  8' ;  aoP  :  ooP  in  the  dinodi- 
agonal  principal  section  -  76«>  42' ;  oP :  ooP  «  98«>  41';  oP  :  [Poo  » 117*'  6' ;  oP  : 
[|Pao  ]  » 135^  38'.    deavage  parallel  to  oP  and  -^Poo . 

The  znother-liqnor,  fh>m  whidi  this  salt  has  separated,  yields  by  farther  eyaporation 
beautiful  red  needles  of  the  salt,  HhgCl*.[3(NH«}K:ierO«.CcrO*].  (Richmond  and 
AbeL) 

Mercuric  chloride  also  Ibrms  doable  salts  with  the  neutral  and  acid  ehromates  of 
potassium,  yix.  2HhgCl«.K«CcrCM  and  HhgCPJt'CcrO^.CcrO^.  See  Oheomatbs  (i. 
938). 

(C*H"0)«> 
Meretme  Chloride  wUh  BaHo  Ouprio  Acetate,  .    ^  }.0«.2Hhg"Cl*.    This  com- 

Ccu*  \ 
pound  is  produced,  according  to  Wohler,  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  mercuric  cUoride 
and  neutnl  cupric  acetate,  saturated  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  leaving  the  mixture 
to  itself  for  some  time :  it  then  separates  in  radiate  hemispheric  eroups  of  ciystals 
haying  a  yery  fine  deep  blue  colour.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  de- 
composed by  boiling  water. 

Mercuric  chloride  also  unites  with  sulphide  qf  ethyl,  forming  the  compound 
(Cm*)'S.Hhga*,  ah^ady  described  (ii  545) ;  and  with  svSphide  of  methyl,  forming  a 
similar  compound. 

MBRCUST,  CTAVZBB   or.    See  Ctahidbs  (ii  258). 

MMKCntTv  BBTBCTZOW  ASTB  BSTZMATZOW  Or.  1.  Seactione  in 
the  dry  way. — ^Most  mercuiy  compounds  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  give  off  me- 
tallic mercury ;  but  mercurous  chloride  and  bromide  and  mercuric  chloride  and  iodide 
sublime  undeoomposed.  All  mercury-compoxmds,  when  thoroughly  dried,  intimately 
mixed  with  dry  carbonate  of  eodiwn,  and  heated  before  the  blowpipe  in  a  tube  dosed 
at  one  end,  are  decomposed  and  give  off  metallic  mercury,  which  condenses  in  the  cold 
part  of  the  tube.  Those  mercury-compounds  which  are  volatile  without  decomposition, 
^e  chlorides  fbr  example,  may  escape  decomposition  by  carbonate  of  sodium.  In  this 
case  the  mixture  must  be  slightly  moistened  with  water,  the  water  expelled  by  gentle 
heating  over  the  lamp,  and  removed  with  blotting  paper,  the  tube  being  held  horizon- 
tally to  prevent  the  water  from  running  down  to  the  heated  part.  When  the  moisture 
is  all  expelled,  the  blowpipe  flame  is  applied  as  before.  This  is  an  easy  and  certain 
method  of  detecting  mercury.  When  the  quantity  of  mercury  present  is  very  small, 
the  sublimate  which  forms  on  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  may  look,  to  the  unassisted  eye, 
like  arsenic  or  antimony ;  but  examination  with  a  lens  will  show  that  it  consists  of 
minute  liquid  globules. 

2.  Beactione  in  Solution, 

a.  Of  Mercurous  salts.  Normal  or  neutral  mercurous  salts  are  white ;  the  basic 
salts  are  frequentlv  veUow.  Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  redden  litmus,  have  a 
metaUie  taste^  and  do  not  act  very  violently  on  the  animal  body.  All  soluble  mereur- 
oxis  salts  are  partially  decomposed  by  water,  a  basic  salt  being  precipitated  and  an  add 
salt  left  in  solution ;  free  add  redissolves  the  basic  salt 

Sulphydrie  acid  and  etUphide  of  ammonium  form  with  mercurous  salts  a  black  pre- 
cipitate of  mercurous  sulphide  Hhg^,  insoluble  4n  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  in  mtric 
add,  soluble  in  nitro-muriatie  add  and  in  sulphide  of  potassium. 

Hydrochloric  acid  and  soluble  chlorides  form,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions,  a  white 
precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride,  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  adds,  and  is  blackened  by 
potash  or  ammonia.  Boiling  nitric  add  dissolves  it ;  boiling  hydrochloric  add  decom- 
poses it  into  mercuric  chloride  which  dissolves,  and  metallic  mercury,  which  remains 
as  a  grey  powder. 

Iodide  of  potassium  forms  a  greenish-yellow  predpitate  of  mercuious  iodide  (always, 
however,  mixed  with  mercuric  iodide)  soluble  in  excess. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  separates  metallic  mercuiy,  the  merenrous^anide  Hhg'Cy, 
formed  in  the  first  instance,  being  reserved  into  mercuric  cyanide,  HhgCy,  and  mer- 
cury. 

Ferroeyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  white;  ferricyiniide  of  potassium,  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate. 

Phosphate  of  sodium  and  oxalic  acid  form  white  predpitates;  ehromate  of  potas' 
sium^  a  red ;  yaUic  acid,  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate. 

Mercurous  salts  are  reduced  by  metallic  copper  and  einc^  by  stannous  chloride,  fer- 
rous sulphaie,  sulphurous  acid,  uxd  phosphorous  aeid,  metallic  mercury  being  separated 
as  a  grey  powder. 

All  mercurous  salts  are  converted  into  mercuric  salts  by  boiling  with  nitrio  add, 
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/3.  Of  Merenrie  salts.  Normal  mercoric  salts  (oontaining  2  at  of  an  add  radicle 
to  1  at.  Hhg)  are  colourless ;  the  basic  salts  are  frequently  yellow.  They  are  Tiolent 
acrid  poisons,  and  have  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste.  The  normal  salts  redden  litmus. 
Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water.  They  are  partisUy  decomposed  by  water,  with  se- 
paration of  a  basic  salt  requiring  firee  acid  to  dissolve  it.  The  chloride,  however,  dis- 
solves in  water  without  decomposition ;  hence  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  differs  in 
some  of  its  reactions  from  that  of  the  nitrate  and  of  other  salts  which  are  partially  de- 
composed by  water.  From  their  aqueous  solutions,  the  mercury  is,  for  the  most  part; 
precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  the  same  substances  as  from  mercurous  salts ;  but 
the  complete  reduction  of  the  mercury  is  often  preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  mercu- 
rous salt :  such  for  example  is  the  action  of  phosphorous  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  stannous 
chloride^  metallic  ooppcTf  &e.  Formie  acid  reduces  mercuric  to  mercurous  chloride,  and 
no  excess  of  the  reagent  carries  the  reduction  further,  unless  the  solution  be  heated 
nearly  to  boiling.  .  Crold  does  not  by  itself  reduce  mercury  from  its  salts ;  but  if  a  drop 
of  a  mercuric  solution  be  laid  on  a  piece  of  gold,  and  a  bar  of  zinc,  tin,  or  iron  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  moistened  surface,  an  electrolytic  action  is  set  up,  and  the 
gold  becomes  amalgamated  at  the  point  of  contact 

Sulphydrie  acid  and  alkaline  sulphides,  added  in  excess  to  mercuric  salts,  throw 
down  a  black  precipitate  of  mercuric  sulphide,  soluble  in  strong  nitric  add.  It,  how- 
ever, the  quantity  of  the  reagent  added  is  not  suffident  for  complete  decomposition,  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  mercuric  sulphide  with  the 
original  salt  ^^^  often  coloured  yellow  or  brown  by  excess  of  the  sulphide ;  this  reac- 
tion is  quite  peculiar  to  mercuric  salts. 

Hydroehlorie  acid  forms  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  mercuric  salts. 

Ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonium  form  white  predpitates,  generally  consisting 
of  a  mercurammonium  salt  The  fixed  alkalis  throw  down  a  yellow  predpitate  of 
mercuric  oxide  (not  hydrated),  insoluble  in  excess.  li^  however,  the  solution  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  firee  add,  no  predpitate  is  formed,  or  only  a  slight  one  after  a 
considerable  time. 

Carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium  throws  down  red-brown  mercuric  carbonate ; 
but  if  any  ammoniacal  salt  is  present  in  the  solution,  the  fixed  alkalis  and  their 
carbonates  throw  down  the  white  predpitate  above  mentioned.  Acid  carbonate  of 
potassium  or  sodium  also  gives  a  brown-rea  predpitate  with  mercuric  nitrate  or  sulphate; 
out  with  the  chloride,  it  forms  a  white  precipitate  which  afterwards  turns  red.  The 
carbonates  oi  barium,  strontiuin,  and  calcium  predpitate  mercuric  oxide  from  the 
solutions  of  the  sulphate  and  nitrate,  but  not  from  the  chloride. 

Phosphate  of  sodium  throws  down  white  mercuric  phosphate  from  the  sulphate  and 
nitrate,  but  not  from  the  chloride.  Chromate  of  potassium  forms  a  yellowish-red 
precipitate. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  gives  with  mercuric  nitrate  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in 
excess :  it  does  not  predpitate  the  chloride. 

Ferroeyanide  of  potassium  forms,  in  solutions  not  too  dilute,  a  white  predpitate 
which  gradually  turns  blue,  pmsman  blue  being  formed,  while  the  filtrate  contains 
cyanide  of  mercury.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  white  predpitate  with  the 
nitrate,  no  predpitate  with  the  chloride. 

THncture  of  galls  forms  an  orange-yellow  predpitate  with  all  mercuric  solutions  except 
the  chloride. 

Iodide  of  potassium  produces  a  scarlet  precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide,  soluble  in 
excess  dther  of  the  mereurio  salt  or  of  iodiae  of  potassium. 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation, 

Mercury  is  ^renerally  estimated  in  the  metallic  state;  sometimes,  however,  as 
mercuric  sulphide  HhgS,  or  as  mercurous  chloride  HhgCl.  To  separate  it  from 
its  compounds  in  the  metallic  state,  it  may  be  distilled  with  quieklme  in  a  tube 
of  hard  glass  sealed  at  one  end.  Into  this  tube  is  introduced,  first  a  layer  of  carbo- 
nate of  Gudum,  about  an  inch  long ;  then  the  mixture  of  the  substance  with  quicklime ; 
lastly  a  layer  of  quicklime  about  two  inches  long,  and  a  plug  of  asbestos  to  keep  the  lime 
in  its  place.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  is  next  drawn  out  into  a  narrow  neck,  and  bent  at 
an  obtuse  angle.  The  tube  is  laid  in  a  combustion-ftimace,  the  same  as  that  which  is 
used  for  organic  analysis^  the  neck  being  turned  downwards  and  made  to  pass  into  a 
narrow-mouthed  bottle  containing  water,  so  as  to  terminate  iust  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  tube  is  then  gradually  heated  by  laying  pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal 
round  it  beginning  at  the  part  near  the  nedc  containing  the  pure  quicklime.  This 
portion  having  been  brought  to  a  full  red  heat  the  heat  is  carefully  extended  towards 
the  middle  part  to  decompose  the  compound  and  volatilise  the  mercury :  any  portion 
of  the  compound  that  may  volatilise  undecomposed  will  be  decomposed  in  passing  over 
the  red-hot  lime  at  the  end.    Lastly,  the  back  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  carbon- 
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ate  is  heated,  00  as  to  erolTc  carbonic  anhydride  and  sweep  ont  all  the  mercniy 
Tapour  contained  in  the  tube.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  thns  CTolred  may 
be  increased  by  mixing  the  carbonate  of  calcium  with  acid  carbonate  of  aodium.  The 
mercury  condenses  under  the  water  in  the  bottle,  which  must  be  kept  cold.  The  water 
IB  poured  off  as  completely  as  possible ;  the  mercury  transferred  to  a  weighed  porcelain 
crucible ;  the  greater  part  of  the  water  which  still  adheres  to  it  remoyed  by  means  of 
blotting-paper;  the  orying  completed  oxer  sulphuric  add;  and  the  mercury  finally 
weight. 

Mercury  may  also  be  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state  by  stannous 
chloride  or  hj phosphorous  acid  at  temperatures  above  60^ ;  the  solution  then  decanted ; 
the  mercury  washed  with  water,  and  dried  in  the  manner  just  described. 

If  the  mercury  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  organic  matter,  as  in  cases 
of  mercurial  poisoning,  the  organic  matter  may  be  destroyed  by  treatment  with  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  (i.  366),  and  the  liquid  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  Toltaic  current^  the  negative  pole  being  composed  of  a  plate  of  platinum  or  gold. 
The  mercury  then  collects  on  this  plate,  and  may  be  estimated  by  weighing  the  plate 
before  and  i^r  the  experiment. 

The  precipitation  of  mercury  in  the  form  of  mer  cur ous  chloride  is  best  effected  b^ 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  formate  of  potassium  or  sodium.  If  the  mercury  is 
contained  in  an  alloy,  the  alloy  must  be  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid ;  if  it  is  con- 
tained in  solution  in  the  form  of  mercuric  nitrate,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  added,  the 
solution,  in  either  case,  nearly  neutralised  with  potash,  the  formate  then  added,  and 
the  whole  exposed  for  some  days  to  a  temperature  between  60°  and  80^  (at  the  boiling 
heat  the  mercury  would  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state).  The  mercurous  chloride  then 
precipitates,  and  must  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  weighed. 

According  to  the  latest  experiments  of  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  529),  the  best  of 
all  methods  of  estimating  mercury  is  to  precipitate  it  as  calomel  from  the  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  by  phosphorous  acid,  either  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  at  a  very 
gentle  heat ;  if  the  temperature  rises  above  60^  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated. 

Mercury  is  also  frequently  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  asasulpnide,  ^  sul- 
phydric  acid.  In  that  case,  if  the  precipitate  consists  of  the  pure  protosulphide,  HhgS, 
as  when  it  is  thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  precipitate  may- 
be simply  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  over  the  water*bath,  weighed, 
and  the  quantity  of  mercury  thence  determined.  But  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the 
precipitate  also  contains  freia  sulphur,  as  when  it  is  thrown  down  from  a  solution  con- 
taining a  ferric  salt  or  a  considerable  excess  of  nitric  acid;  or  if  it  be  precipitated  in 
conjunction  with  the  sulphides  of  other  metals,  then  the  mercury  must  be  separated 
from  it  by  distillation  with  lime,  as  above  described.  Or  again,  the  mixture  of 
sulphides  may  be  converted  into  chlorides  by  gentle  heating  in  a  stream  of  chlorine 
gas,  the  volatile  chloride  of  mercury  passed  into  water,  and  the  mercury  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  stannous  chloride. 

The  quantity  of  mercurous  salt  present  in  a  solution  may  also  be  determined 
by  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  must^  however,  be  very  dilute, 
and  be  kept  cool ;  it  must  also  contain  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  free  nitric  acid,  as 
a  laiger  quantity  would  convert  the  mercurous  into  mercuric  chloride.  To  determine 
the  proportions  of  mercurous  and  mercuric  salt,  when  they  exist  together  in  solution, 
the  mercurous  salt  is  first  precipitated  with  hydrodiloric  add,  and  the  remaining 
mercury  by  stannous  chloride  or  sulphydric  add. 

Volumetric  methods,  C.  W.  Hem  pel  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  176)  estimates  mercmy 
in  the  form  of  mercurous  chloride,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide 
of  potassium,  which  dissolves  it  in  the  form  of  potassio-mercuric  iodide : 

Hhga  +  3K0  +  I  «  2KI.HhgP  +  KCL 

The  quantity  of  iodine  used  is  estimated  by  a  graduated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
sodium  (L  265),  and  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  thence  calculated. 

Another  method  ^ven  by  Hempel  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  evil.  98)  consists  in  agitating 
the  mercurous  chloride  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  permanganate  of  potassium  tiU 
it  is  dissolved,  and.  estimating  the  quantity  of  permanganate  used  for  tne  purpose  by 
means  of  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  add. 

When  the  mercury  is  in  solution  as  a  mercuric  salt,  it  is  predpitated  as  calomel  by 
ferrous  sulphate,  or  by  any  of  the  other  methods  above  given. 

4.  Separation  of  Mercury  from  other  Metals, 

'M.ercoTy  may  be  separated  from  all  other  metals,  except  arsenic  and  antimony,  by 
its  superior  volatility.  When  it  exists  in  the  form  of  an  amalgam,  the  compound  is 
simply  heated,  and  the  quantity  of  mercury  determined  by  the  loss  of  weight    If  it 
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existo  as  an  oxide,  chloride,  &c.,  oombined  with  oompoimds  of  other  metalfl^  it  may  be 
fiepaiuted  by  distillation  with  quieklifnef  as  abore  described.  Its  separation  from  the 
alkali  and  earth^metals,  and  from  nraniam,  manganese^  nickel,  cobalt,  iron 
cine,  and  chromi  nm,  may  also  be  effected  by  precipitation  with  ndphydrie  add.  Fzom 
bismuth  and  cadminm  it  may  be  separated  by  redaction  with  ttannou9  chloride ; 
from  copper,  by  mixing  the  solution  with  excess  of  cyaiUde of  potaasmm,  and  r*««"g 
solphydric  acid  throu|^  the  liquid,  whereby  the  mercniy  is  precipitated  as  sidphide, 
while  the  copper  remains  dissolred;  from  lead,  by  precipitating  that  metal  with 
tulpkurie  acid,  with  addition  of  alcohol  (H.  Bose),  the  so^hnric  aod  being  added  in 
excess,  as  otherwise  a  basic  sulphate  of  mercuxy  may  be  precipitated  at  the  same  time. 
From  arsenic,  tin  and  antimony,  mercury  is  s^Moated  by  the  solubility  of  the  sul- 
phides of  those  metals  in  sulphide  of  ammouum. 

Field  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiL  32)  separates  mercury  from  antimony,  by  digesting  the 
precipitated  sulphides  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acidf  which  ^solres  the 
sulphide  of  antimony  and  leaves  the  sulphide  of  mercury. 

From  silyer,  mercury,  if  in  the  form  of  a  mercuric  salt^  is  easily  separated  by 
hydrochloric  acidf  which  precipitates  the  silyer  alone  as  chloride.  If  the  mertmiy  is  in 
tae  form  of  a  meorcurous  salt,  the  two  metals  are  precipitated  tc^ther  as  chlorides,  and 
the  separation  is  then  easily  effected  by  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of 
silver,  and  blackens  the  mercurous  chloride;  or  they  may  be  separated  by  nUromuriaiic 
acid,  in  the  cold,  whidi  dissolves  the  chloride  of  mercury,  leaving  the  chloride  of  silver 
undissolved. 

When  m  ercur  y,  s  i  1  ver,  and  lead  occur  together  in  a  solution,  it  is  best  to  bring  all 
the  mercury  to  the  state  of  mercuric  salt  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid :  the  silver  may 
then  be  precipitated  by  hydrockloriB,  and  the  lead  by  sulphuric  add.  Or  the  separation 
may  be  effected  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  solution  being  first  neariy  neutralised  by 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  i^anide  of  potassium  added  in  excess.  The  addition  of 
nitric  acid  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  silver  as  cyanide,  leaving  the  mercury  in 
solution  as  cyanide,  and  the  lead  as  nitrate,  from  which  the  lead  may  be  precipitated 
by  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

For  the  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  mercuric  oxide,  cinnabar,  and  red  lead, 
Wdhler  recommends  the  following  process :  The  mixture  is  digested  with  nitric  add, 
which  dissolves  the  mercury  as  mercuric  oxide,  and  resolves  the  red  lead  into  protoxide, 
which  dissolves,  and  dioxide,  whidh  remains  undissolved  (p.  653),  the  cinnabar  being 
also  left  undissolved.  The  lead  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  dilute  sulphuric 
add,  and  then  the  mercury  by  solphydric  acid  or  stannous  chloride.  The  residue  is 
then  treated  on  the  filter  with  a  mixture  of  warm  nitric  and  oxalic  acids,  which  dis- 
solves out  the  dioxide  of  lead,  and  the  residual  cinnabar  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 

The  separation  of  mercury  from  gold  in  solution,  may  be  effected  by  precipitating 
the  gold  in  the  metallic  state  by  warming  the  solution  with  oxalic  acid  (ii  928^,  and 
afterwards  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  redissolve  the  oxalate  of  mercury,  precipitated 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  were  added  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
process,  it  would  greatly  retard  the  precipitation  of  the  gold.  The  mercury  must  of 
course  be  in  the  mercuric  state. 

6.  Atomic  weight  of  Mercury, 

The  atomic  weight  of  this  metal  was  for  many  years  estimated,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Sefstrom,  made  in  1812  (Schw.  J.  xxii  328),  at  101*26  for  Hg',  or 
202-52  for  Hhg".  Turner,  however,  in  1835  (Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  xiii.  14),  by  the 
analysis  of  mercuric  oxide  and  chloride,  obtained  lower  numbers,  viz.  from  200  to 
200*3,  and  his  results  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  ofErdmann  and 
Marchand  in  1844  {ibid,  lii  216).  These  chemists  decomposed  carefully  prepared 
and  dried  mercuric  oxide  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride ;  absorbed 
the  liberated  oxygen  (part  of  which  would  otherwise  recombine  with  the  mercury)  by 
ignited  charcoal  and  copper;  and  collected  the  mereiuy  which  distilled  over,  the 
escaping  gases  being  finally  freed  from  mercuxy  by  passing  through  a  tube  containing 
gold-lea£  In  five  experiments,  in  each  of  whidi  from  44  to  118  grms.  mercuric 
oxide,  HhgO^  were  decomposed,  they  found  from  92*594  to  92*604  per  cent  mer- 
cury ;  mean  92*597  per  cenL  Hence  the  value  of  Hhg  is  between  200*05  and  200*33 ; 
mean  200*14.  It  is  usual  to  take  as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  meicnzy,  Hg  a  100, 
or  SQig  »  200. 

The  vapour-density  of  mercuric  chloride,  which,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Mitscherlich,  is  9*8,  gives  a  condensation  to  1  voL  for  the  formula  HgCl,  and  of 
2  vols,  for  HhgCl'  (v-  897).  This  result  affords  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  larger 
atomic  weight  and  the  diatomicity  of  mercury  in  the  mercuric  compounds,  and  vre  shall 
presently  see  that  this  view  is  fiurther  corroborated  by  the  eonstitution  of  the  ozganic 
compounds  of  mercury. 
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BEB&CUSTv  BTBIBB  OV.    See  Mbbctbt-badiclbs,  Oboahic. 

KfiRCirBT,  FXitrosXDBB  OV.  Mercuiy  forms  two  fluorides,  oorreeponding  in 
composition  with  the  chlorides. 

Meronrons  Fliioiide.  Hg'F  or  HhgF.  Berzelins  obtained  this  compound  as  a 
sublimate,  mixed  with  mercurous  chloride,  by  heating  the  latter  with  fluoride  of  sodium. 
It  has  been  further  examined  by  Finkener  (Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  142),  who  obtains  it  by 
adding  recently  precipitated  calomel  to  a  solution  of  silTer-fluoride  (prepared  by  digest- 
ing silyer-carbonate  with  hydrofluoric  acid) ;  the  whole  of  the  silyer  is  then  gradually 
precipitated,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  oyer  the  water-bath,  yields  smaU  yellow 
crystals  of  mercurous  fluoride.  An  easier  mode  of  preparation  is  to  add  recently 
precipitated  mercurous  carbonate  to  hydrofluoric  ad^  wnich  dissolyes  it  completely 
at  firsts  with  eyolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  but  on  addition  of  a  larger  quantity 
deposits  mercurous  fluoride  as  a  heayy,  light  yellow,  crystalline  powder.  From  a  solu- 
tion in  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid,it  is  deposited  in  indistinct  (apparently  cubic)  crystals. 

Mercurous  fluoride  is  partly  dissolved  by  water,  partly  decomposed  into  mercurous 
oxide  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is  blackened  even  by  moist  air,  especially  if  exposed 
to  light.  It  is  also  decomposed  wh^n  heated  aboye  260^  in  diy  air,  mercury  subliming, 
and  the  glass  vessel  becoming  corroded.  From  the  solution  of  the  compound  in 
hydrofluoric  sudd^  potash  throws  down  mercurous  oxide;  ammoniaf  a  blaick  precipitate 
containing  metallic  mercury  and  quickly  turning  grey,  while  the  filtered  liquid 
contains  mercuric  oxide  and  soon  deposits  a  white  mass  containing  mercuiy,  ammonia, 
and  fluorine.  Diy  mercurous  fluoride  is  decomposed  in  like  manner,  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  aqueous  ammonia,  into  metallic  mercury  and  a  mercuric  compound.  It  slowly 
absorbs  ammonia  sas,  turning  black  and  being  converted  into  fluoride  of  mercuros- 
ammonium  (NH*Ilhg')F. 

Mercurous  SUicofiuoride. — HhgSiF'.EPO  is  deposited  from  the  solution  of  mer- 
curous carbonate  in  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  in  transparent^  colourless,  prismatic  ciystals. 
(Finkener.) 

Meronrlo  Flaoride.  HgF  or  HhgT*.  Mercuric  oxide  added  to  hydrofluoric 
acid  is  converted  into  an  orange-yellow  powder,  consisting  of  an  oxyfluoride,  and  by 
repeatedly  treating  this  compound  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  mercuric  fluoride  is  de- 
posited as  a  white  crystalline  mass  containing  iIhgF'.2H'0.  The  same  product  is 
obtained  by  adding  diy  mercuric  oxide  to  a  large  excess  of  aqueous  hydrofluoric  Acid 
(containing  about  60  per  cent  HF)  (Finkener,  Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  628).  According  to 
Fr^my  (Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  [3]  xlviL  6),  mercuric  fluoride  is  obtained  in  long  colourless 
hydrated  neeedles  (frequently,  however,  contaminated  with  hydromercuric  fluoride  or 
mercuric  oxyfluoride)  by  slowly  evaporating  a  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  excess  of 
hydrofluoric  acid.    Finkener,  however,  did  not  obtain  crystals  in  this  manner. 

Hydrated  mercuric  fluoride  decomposes  at  50^,  giving  off  hydrofluoric  add  toffether 
with  water,  and  leaving  the  oxyfluoride.  It  is  permanent  in  dry  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  mercuric  oxyfluoride  and  a 
solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  containing  a  small  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide.  A 
solution  of  mercuric  fluoride  in  hydrofluoric  acid  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of 
anvmonicL,  deposits,  after  some  time  in  the  cold,  and  immediately  when  heated,  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate,  which,  when  washed  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  consists  of 
ammonio-mercurio  oxyfluoride  2NH'.Hlig'FK).     (Finkener.) 

Mercuric  SUicofiuoride  and  SUuxhox^uoride. — A  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in 
hydrofluosilicic  acid  yields  by  evaporation  small  pale  yellow  needles,  which  were 
regarded  by  Berzelius  as  mercuric  silicofluoride ;  but  according  to  Finkener  they  consLst 
of  a  silico-oxyfluoride  Hhg"Si'^Fl'.Hhg''0.3H'0.  This  compound  is  resolved  by  water, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  a  soluble  acid  salt  and  an  insoluble  yeUow  pul- 
verulent bssic  salt. 

A  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  hydrofluosilicic  add,  concentrated  so  ftur  that  oxy- 
silicofluoride  begins  to  sepmite,  and  then  left  to  itself  at  a  temperature  below  15^, 
yields  colourless  rhombohedral  crystals  grouped  like  steps;,  probably  consisting  of 
hydrated  mercuric  silicofluoride  Hhg''Si'^F*.6H*0.  They  are  very  unstable 
and  deliquesce  when  slightly  heated,  but  effloresce  over  sulphuric  add.    (Finkener.) 

A  double  salt  of  mercuric  fluoride  with  fluoride  of  ammonium  is  produced,  according 
to  Berzelius,  by  treating  mercuric  fluoride  with  aqueous  ammonia. 

MSBCmtTf  ZOSIDBS  OV.  Mercury  unites  with  iodine  in  three  or  four 
proportions,  forming  a  mercurous  and  mercuric  iodide  analogous  to  the  chlorides 
also  a  mercuroso-mercuric  iodide,  and  perhaps  a  periodide.  The  two  elements 
unite  directly,  the  combination,  when  large  quantities  are  employed,  being  attended 
with  considerable  rise  of  temperature. 

XeronroiM  Zotflde.  Hg*!  or  Hhgl. — This  compound  is  produced  by  triturating 
200  pts.  mercury  with  127  pts.  iodine  or  464  pts.  mercuric  iodide,  with  addition  of  a 
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little  alcohol,  and  xemoviiig  any  mercuric  iodide  that  may  be  formed  in  the  first  instance, 
or  remain  nnacted  upon  in  the  second,  by  solution  in  alcohol,  which  leaTCs  the 
mercurous  iodide  undissolYed.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  mercorons 
salt  with  iodide  of  potassium.  The  acetate  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  yielding  at 
once  pure  mercurous  iodide.  When  the  nitrate  is  used,  the  precipitate  is  frequently 
contaminated  with  mercuric  iodide,  either  formed  directly  from  mercuric  nitrate  in  the 
solution,  or  by  the  oxidising  action  of  fr«e  nitric  acid  in  the  solution  on  the  precipitated 
mercurous  iodide. 

Mercurous  iodide  is  a  greenish-yellow  powder  of  specific  gravity  7*65  to  7'76.  It  is 
Teiy  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  ammonia  dissolres  it  par- 
tially, leaving  a  ^y  residue.  Mercurous  iodide  is  very  unstable,  being  easily 
resolved,  under  iranous  circumstances,  into  metallic  mercury  and  mercuric  or  mercnroso- 
mercuric  iodide.  When  heated,  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  metallic  mercury  and  mercuroso- 
raercturic  iodide.  When  treated  with  hydriodic  acid  orwith  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium 
or  other  metallic  iodides,  it  is  resolv»l  into  mercuiy  and  mercuric  iodide,  which  unites 
with  the  other  iodide,  forming  a  soluble  salt  In  the  moist  state  it  is  decomposed  and 
blackened  by  exposure  to  lignt. 

Mercurous  iodide  is  used  in  medicine,  and  in  preparing  it  for  that  purpose  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  its  perfect  freedom  from  mercuric  iodide,  which 
18  a  violent  poison.  To  test  its  freedom  from  this  admixture,  W.  S  q  u  i  r  e  ( Jahresb.  1 862^ 
p.  217)  heats  it  with  aniline,  whereupon,  if  it  contains  mercuric  iodide,  the  well  known 
magenta  colour  is  produced,  whereas  if  the  mercurous  iodide  is  quite  pure,  no  colora> 
tion  takes  place. 

Meronroao-meroiiilo  Zotflde.  Hhg'P  »  HhgLHhgP.—Prepared  by  precipi- 
tating mercurous  nitrate  with  iodide  of  potassium,  the  precipitate  not  being  collected 
till  it  has  acquired  a  yellow  colour.  According  to  BouUay,  it  is  best  to  mix  the  solu- 
tion of  potassium-iodide  with  i  at.  iodide,  in  which  case  mercuroso-mercuric  iodide  is 
precipitated  at  once.  The  compound  may  also  be  obtained  by  triturating  mercuric 
iodide  with  one-third  as  much  mercury  as  it  already  contains  (3HhgI  +  Hhg  «• 
2Hbg«P). 

Mercuroso-mercuric  iodide  is  a  yellow  powder  which  when  heated  turns  red,  melts^ 
and  may  be  sublimed  without  alteration.  The  sublimed  ciystals  have  a  dark  carmine* 
red  colour  while  hot,  but  become  yellow  on  cooling  (Inglis,  Colin).  The  compound  ia 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  aloohci,  the  latter  not  extracting  any  mercuric  iodide  from  it. 
It  remains  unaltered  when  kept  in  the  dark ;  but  becomes  dark  coloured  on  exposure  to 
light.  Hydriodic  acid  and  solutions  of  iodides  first  resolve  it  into  mercurous  and  mer- 
curic iodide,  the  latter  uniting  with  the  soluble  iodide,  and  afterwards  decompose  the 
mercurous  iodide  itself,  as  above  described,  with  separation  of  metallic  mercury. 
(Boullay.) 

Merourto  Zotflde.  Hgl  or  Hhgl^ — ^This  compound  may  be  produced  by  tritu- 
rating 1  at.  mercury  with  2  at  iodme  (200  pts.  mercuiy  to  254  iodine),  moistened 
with  alcohol ;  according  to  Mohr,  however,  the  combination  of  two  elements  in  this 
way  is  never  complete,  the  product  always  containing  a  certain  portion  of  fr-ee 
iodine  which  escapes  during  the  drying  over  the  water-bath,  also  some  mercurous 
iodide  which  is  resolved  by  sublimation  into  mercuric  iodide  and  metallic  mercuiy. 
Dublanc  pours  1  kilogramme  of  alcohol  on  100  grammes  of  mercuiy,  and  adds  124  grms. 
iodine  in  successive  portions  of  10  grms.  each,  stirring  after  each  addition  till  the 
alcohol  has  become  colourless.  After  the  last  4  grms.  of  iodine  have  been  added,  the 
liquid  becomes  permanently  coloured,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  conversion  of  the 
mercuiy  into  mercuric  iodide ;  the  product  is  washed  with  alcohol  Mercuric  iodide 
is,  however,  best  prepared  by  precipitating  mercuric  chloride  with  iodide  of  potassium, 
or  iodide  of  iron :  a.  8  pts.  mercuric  chloride  and  10  pts.  iodide  of  potassium  are  dis- 
solved in  separate  portions  of  water,  the  solutions  mixed  and  the  resulting  precipitate 
collected  and  careAilly  washed,  fi.  2  at  iodine  immersed  in  water  are  converted  into 
ferrous  iodide  by  addition  of  iron-turnings  ;  tlie  resulting  solution  is  immediately  mixed 
with  a  solution  I  at  mercuric  chloride  (HhgCP),  and  the  precipitated  mercuric  iodide 
is  quickly  separated  from  the  liquid,  to  prevent  it  from  beins  contaminated  with  the 
basic  ferric  chloride  which  is  gnidually  deposited  from  the  solution. 

Mercuric  iodide  thus  obtained  is  a  powder  of  a  splendid  scarlet  colour,  veiy  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  when  hot,  somewhat  soluble  abo  in 
ether.  It  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium,  and  crystallises  from  the 
solution  in  beautiful  red  quadratic  octahedrons,  also  in  the  combinations  P  .  oP, 
ooPoo  .  oP  .  P,  and  ooPoo  .  oP.  Length  of  principal  axis  «  1-997.  Angle  P  :  P 
in  the  termimal  edges  »  96^  24';  in  the  lateral  edges  141^  0'.  Cleavage  perfect 
parallel  to  oP.  Specific  gravity  «  6*2009  (Karsten);  6*320  (Boullay);  6-91 
(Schiff ). — ^The  red  iodide  turns  yellow  when  gently  heated,  melts  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature, and  sublimes  in  bright  yellow  rhombic  prisms  exhibiting  the  combination 
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odF  .  oF,  and  haTin^  the  angle  ceP :  ooP  »  66^  {Kow^s  KrystdUoaraphie,  pp.  160, 
257).  Mercuric  iodide  ifl  therefore  dimozphons,  and  eznibits  a  red  colour  in  one  of  itB 
forms,  a  yellow  colour  in  the  other.  The  red  modification  is  much  more  stable  than 
the  yellow ;  in  fact  the  yellow  ciystals,  even  when  left  to  themselves  at  ordinaiy  tempera- 
tures, gradually  recover  their  original  colour  and  crystalline  structure,  beiug  conyerted 
into  an  aggregate  of  the  red  crystals ;  the  same  change  takes  place  instant^  when  the 
yellow  dystdis  are  pressed,  rubbed,  or  scratched.  The  yellow  iodide  retains  its 
colour  longest  when  it  has  been  prepared  by  subjecting  the  pulverised  red  iodide  to  a 
moderate  heat.  The  yellow  crysteds  obtain^  by  sublimation  often  turn  red  on  cooling; 
in  consequence  of  the  friction  or  agitation  resulting  from  the  contraction  of  the  glass 
vessel,  or  of  the  crystals  themselves  (Mitscherlich).  Mercuric  iodide  precipitated 
from  the  solution  of  the  chloride  by  iodide  of  potassium,  is  likewise  vellow  at  the  first 
instant  of  precipitation,  but  quickly  turns  red,  even  while  immersed  in  the  liquid.  In 
this  case  tiie  course  of  tiie  alteration  may  be  easily  watched  under  the  microscope — 
yellow  rhombic  lamime  being  observed  in  the  first  instance,  which  continually 
diminish  in  bulk,  becoming  truncated  on  their  edges  and  angles,  and  ultimately  dis- 
appearing, while  red  quadratic  octahedrons  appear  in  their  place  (WaringtonV  The 
solutions  of  mercuric  iodide  in  alcohol  ether,  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium,  &c.,  are 
colourless,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  contain  the  yellow  modification ;  i^  how- 
ever, the  iodide  separates  slowly  from  them  in  crystals,  these  crystals  are  red ;  but  if 
the  separation  takes  place  rapidly,  as  for  example  when  the  alcoholic  solution  is 
poured  into  water,  the  iodide  is  yeUow  at  the  first  instant  of  separation,  but  very  soon 
turns  red.  AccoMing  to  Beynoso  (Compt.  rend,  zxxiz.  696),  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  iodide  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time  gives  immediately  a  red  precipitate 
with  water.  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  371),  on  the  other  hand,  fi>und  that  an 
alcoholic  solution  which  had  been  kept  for  fifteen  months,  still  gave  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate with  water;  and  the  yellow  crystals  which  formed  in  it  likewise  remained 
unaltered  in  colour.  Schiff  also  finds  that  the  alcoholic  solution,  when  mixed  with 
water,  first  becomes  quite  mill^,  and  after  a  few  hours  deposits  shining  yellow 
rhombic  plates  with  an^es  of  114^  80'  and  65*^  30',  and  exhibiting  beautiful  coloured 
spectra  under  the  polarising  microscope. 

Fotcumum  triturated  with  mercuric  iodide,  abstracts  the  iodine  with  incandescence. 
A  similar  action  is  exerted  by  many  of  the  heavy  metals  on  trituration,  either  alone  or 
with  water,  the  resulting  iodide  sometimes  uniting  with  the  iodide  of  mercury  to  form 
a  double  salt ;  ginc  and  tin  form  amalgams  with  the  liberated  mercury.  [For  the 
behaviour  of  the  individual  metals,  see  Gmeiin's  Handbook^  vi  38.]  When  mercuric 
iodide  is  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  mercuric  oxide  separates,  and  a  yellow  solution  is 
formed  containing  a  potassio-mereuric  iodide,  2£I.3H1^P : 

4HhgI«  +  2KH0     =     HhgO  +  2KI.3HhgI*  +  EPO, 

which,  on  cooliuff,  first  deposits  mercuric  oxide,  and  then  greenish-yellow  needles  of 
£I.HhgI*.  Alconolic  potash  acts  in  like  manner  and  more  easily.  Soda,  baryta,  and 
strontia  likewise  act  in  a  similar  mainner,  producing  double  iodides ;  lime,  carbonate  of 
fotassium,  and  carbonate  of  sodium  do  not  decompose  mercuric  iodide  when  boiled  with 
it  in  water;  but  if  alcohol  be  substituted  for  the  water,  decomposition  takes  place,  the 
alcohol  appearing  to  favour  the  action  by  its  solvent  power.  Mercuric  iodide  dissolves 
in  aqueous  hypochlorite  of  calcium  when  the  solution  is  heated;  and  as  it  begins  to 
boil,  deposits  periodate  of  calcium  in  the  form  of  a  white  jelly,  while  mercuric  chloride 
remains  dissolved  (Bammelsberg).  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  water  in 
which  mercuric  iodide  is  suspended,  a  bright  yellow  solution  is  formed,  containing 
mercuric  chloride  and  trichloride  of  iodine.    (Filhol.) 

Double  salts  of  Mercuric  Iodide. — Mercuric  iodide  unites  with  the  more 
positive  metallic  io^des,  forming  a  series  of  double  salts,  Bonsdorff's  iodohydrar- 
gyrates,  which  have  been  particularly  studied  by  Boullay  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxiv. 
346).  They  are  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  by  dissolving  mercuric  iodide  in  the 
solution  of  the  positive  iodide,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  Mercuric  iodide  likewise 
forms  double  salts  vrith  metallic  chlorides. 

Ammonia-mercuric  Iodide,  (NH*)*HhgI«.3H«0,  or  2NH<I.HhgI«.3H«0,  separates  in 
yellow  needles  from  a  hot  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  iodide  of  ammonium,  after 
pure  mercuric  iodide  has  been  previously  deposited.  When  heated,  it  melts  and 
sublimes,  partly  unaltered,  partly  decomposed.  Water  separates  mercuric  iodide  from 
it.    (Boullay.) 

Baryto-mercwrio  Iodide, — A  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  aqueous  iodide  of  barium, 
a0er  being  freed  from  excess  of  mercuric  iodide  by  cooling  and  dilution,  deposits 
yellow  crystals^  soluble  in  water,  which,  according  to  Boullay,  have  probably  the 
composition  BaHeP,  or  Bba"Hhff'l^.  A  hot  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in 
iodide  of  barium  deposits,  on  coding,  a  portion  of  the  mercuric  iodide,  and  the  modier^ 
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liquid  yields  by  evaporation,  crystalB  apparently  consisting  of  Bl>aHhg'I'BBbaI*.2HhgP, 
The  crystals  decompose  when  dried  at  a  hi^h  temperatnre,  or  wlien  disBolyed  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  mercoric  iodide  separating.    (B  on  Hay.) 

CadmuMnercuric  Iodide  is  obtained  by  triturating  cadmium-filings  with  moist 
mercuric  iodide,  and  exhausting  with  water.  dystaUises  in  smally  yeUowish-white 
reiy  soluble  laminae.    (Berthemot) 

Calcio-mercuric  Iodide.  GcaP.2HhgP?— Obtained  like  the  OGoerasponding  barium- 
salt,  and  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner  by  water. 

Ferroso-mereuric  Iodide,—  The  saturated  solution  of  mereurie  iodide  in  ferrous  iodide 
yields,  by  eraporation  over  sulphuric  acid,  yellow-brown  prisms,  which  quickly  oxidise 
in  contact  witn  the  air  (t.  Bonsdorff).  A  hot  saturated  'solution  of  the  two  salts 
yields,  after  deposition  of  a  portion  of  the  mercuric  iodide,  brownish-yellow,  rery 
deliquescent  needles,  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  dissolyed  by  strong  acetic 
acid  and  by  alcohoL    (Berthemot) 

Mofffieno-mercuric  Iodide, — ^A  hot  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  iodide  of 
magnesium,  deposits  mercuric  iodide  on  cooh'ng;  and  the  remaining  liquid  yields 
greenish-yellow,  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  probably  comrist  of  MmgP.2HhgP,  and 
are  resolved  by  water  into  mercuric  iodide,  and  a  solution  apparently  containing 
MmgPHhgP.    (Boullay.) 

Potassio-mercuric  Iodide, — A  concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  takes  up, 
at  the  boiling  heat,  3  at.  HhgP  to  2  at.  KI ;  and  of  the  3  at.  mercuric  iodide^  1  at  is 
deposited  on  cooling,  while  the  mother-liquor  deposits  the  compound  2(EI.HhgP).3H*0 
in  long  yellow  prisms.  The  crystals,  when  heated,  first  give  off  water,  and  then  melt 
to  a  red  Uquio,  from  which  mercuric  iodide  separates.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  but  water  decomposes  them,  separating  about  half  the  mercuric  iodide^ 
and  the  liquid  then  yields  by  evaporation  a  saline  mass,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
2KI.HhgP  (Boullay).  Dilute  acids  decompose  the  crystals,  separating  the  mereurie 
iodide.  Potassio-mercuric  iodide  is  likewise  easily  produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of 
potassium-iodide  with  mercuric  oxide. 

Sodio-mereuric  Iodide, — Iodide  of  sodium  reacts  with  mercuric  iodide  in  a  similar 
manner  to  iodide  of  potassium.  The  solution,  after  depositing  1  at.  mercuric  iodide^ 
yields  by  evaporation,  a  yellow,  non-crystaUising  mass,  which  turns  red  when  rubbed 
or  scratched,  from  separation  of  mercuric  iodide. 

StrontuMnercurie  Iodide^  prepared  like  the  corresponding  barium-compound,  forms 
yellowish  needles. 

Zineo-mereuHe  Iodide^  prepared  by  Bonsdorff,  oystallises  in  yellow,  very  deliques- 
cent^ rhombic  prisms. 

Pariotflda  of  Meroury,  HeP,  or  Hhgl'  ?  is  obtained,  acoordine  to  Hunt,  by 
precipitating  aqueous  mercuric  (£loride  with  a  solution  of  potassium-iodide  previously 
saturated  with  iodine.  It  forms  a  purple-red  powder,  whidi  is  resolv^  into  mercuric 
iodide  and  free  iodine  by  heating  or  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Gmelin  regards  it  as  a 
mixture  of  mercuric  iodide  with  iodine. 


or.— Biig'I'Cl^ — ^This  compound  is  produced 
on  dissolving  mercuric  iodide  in  a  hot  solution  o?  corrosive  sublimate,  and  separates 
on  cooling  in  white,  jagged,  fern-like  laminae  (Liebig^.  According  to  Boullay,  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  corrosive  subhmate  yields  on  cooling  a  yellow 
powder,  Hhg^ICl  ,*  a  less  saturated  solution  yields,  after  the  yellow  powder,  pale- 
yellow  crystals,  which,  as  well  as  the  powder,  soon  turn  red,  from  separation  of  mercuric 
iodide. 


tTf  ZOSOBUXJPBZBB  OV.    See  MnBcrmT,  Sulphiodide  of  (p.  916). 

kOmiT,  MCntO  AVTIBB  or.    Syn.  with  Sulphethylate  of  mercury.    See 
Etktl,  Sulfhtdbatb  of  (ii  548). 

See  MiacuBT-BAJMCLBS,  Oboakzo  (p.  921). 

r,  VZTBZDB  or.    Hg*N,  or  dbg'IP.  See  Tbdcebousahqce,  under 
Mbbcubt-ba.su,  AjacoMiACAi.  (p.  917). 

SDntcnntTt  OXZBBB  or*  Mereiny  unites  with  oxygen  in  two  poportiona, 
forming  the  mercurous  and  mercuric  oxides,  aiial<^goiifl  in  composition  to  the 
chlorides. 

acerourom  Oxide.  Hg*0,  or  Hhp(H).  Black  oxide  qf  meretuy  (slso  called 
dioxide  and  suboxide  of  mercuir).  It  is  produced  by  treating  mercurous  chloride, 
or  the  solution  of  a  mercurous  salt,  with  excess  of  caustic  fdkali.  To  preserve  it  from 
decomposition,  it  must  be  washed  and  dried  in  the  dark.  Donovan  suspends  finely- 
divided  calomel  Id  water,  treats  it  at  onco  with  excess  of  potash,  and  then  washes  and 
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dries  the  product  The  mercaxcna  oxide  thus  obtained  jieldB  bat  fewgLobnles  of 
meieaiy  on  trituration ;  but  if  too  little  potash  be  added  in  the  fiist  instance,  there  is 
formed,  aeoording  to  Donoran,  a  mercurons  ozychloride ;  and  on  further  addition  of 
potash,  a  mixtore  of  mercurons  oxide,  mercuric  oxide  and  metallic  mercury.  According 
to  Q-uibourt  (Ann.  Gh.  Phys.  [2]  i  422],  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  this  oxide  pure, 
because,  during  washing,  eren  in  the  daric,  it  is  partly  resolved  into  a  mixture  of 
mercuric  oxide  and  metallio  mercury.  The  product  formed  by  triturating  mercuric 
oxide  with  mercury  is  merely  a  mixture. 

Mercurons  oxide  is  a  brown-black  powder,  destitute  of  taste  and  smelL  The  specific 
grarity  of  that  obtained  from  calomel  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  is  8*9603 
(Karsten),  10'69  (Herapath).  It  is  rary  unstable,  being  resolred,  even  on  ^roosure 
to  diflused  dayUght^  or  by  slight  trituration  in  a  mortar,  into  mercuric  oxide  and 
metallic  mercury.  At  a  red  heat,  it  is  resolved  into  mercury  and  oxygen-gas. 
With  aqueous  photpkorous  acid,  it  ^elds  mercury  and  phosphoric  acid.  By 
potasaium  and  sodium,  at  about  the  melting  ^ints  of  those  metals,  it  is  decomposed, 
with  vivid  ignition  and  sUpht  detonation,  yielding  metallic  mercury  and  an  alkali. 
It  detonates  when  struck  with  phosphorus.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  phosphoretted 
hydroaenffos  (Graham).  When  boiled  with  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium,  it  yield, 
metallic  mercury  and  potassio-mercuric  iodide ;  if  the  mereurous  oxide  is  in  excess 
mereurous  iodide  is  fimned  at  the  same  time  (Berthemot^  J.  Pharm.  xiv.  189).  A 
concentrated  solution  of  sal^mmoniac  decomposes  it  in  a  similar  manner,  ammonia 
being  evolved,  and  mercury  being  separated,  together  with  mercuric  chloride  (Pagen- 
stecher,  Report  Pharm.  xxvii.  27;  L.  Thompson,  PhiL  Msg.  [3]  x.  179).  Car- 
bonate of  ammonium  likewise  decomposes  mereurous  oadde  into  mercuric  oxide  and 
metallic  mercury. 

Mercurons  salts. — ^Mereurous  oxide  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  the  mereurous 
salts,  which  may  also  be  produced  by  dissolving  mercury,  imder  particular  conditions, 
in  certain  oxidising  acids,  such  as  nitric  or  sulpnurio  acid ;  also  m  some  cases  by  pre- 
cipitation. 

The  normal  mereurous  salts  have  the  composition  Hg^A«or  Hhc^A«,  the  symbol 

An  denoting  an  n-atomic  acid  or  chlorous  radicle,  such  as  Nb*,  8o*,  ftc,  and  Hg  (  » 100) 
being  hemi-atomic,  and  Hhg  (■a200)  monatomic  in  these  salts,  e.g., 

Mereurous  nitrate        «        Hg^O*      or  HhgNO* 
Mereurous  sulphate      «        Hg*(SO«)''  or  Hh|*(SO*)''. 

These  salts  may  also  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  mereurous  oxide  with  anhydrides, 
or  add  oxides,  e.g,  the  nitrate,  as  Hhg*O.NH)*. 

There  are  iJso  basic  mereurous  salts,  which  maybe  regarded  either  as  compounds  of 
the  normal  salts  with  mereurous  oxide,  or  as  oxy-salts,  analogous  to  the  oxj  chlorides 
&c ;  or  again  as  formed  on  the  type  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  water,  in  which  more 
than  half  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  mercury,  s.^., 

2Hhg«0.NK)»     -     Hhg*0.2HhgN0«    -      Hhg*|(^^)*     »    ^^2*|o». 

3Hhg«0.N«0*     -     2(Hhg»0.HhgN0«)   -      Hhg»|^^         -     H^|^'- 

For  the  properties  and  reactions  of  mereurous  salts  see  p.  899. 

Meronrle  Oxide,  ^j^  ^'  HbgO.  Bed  oxide  of  mercury  (also  called  bioxide  and 
deutoxide  of  mercury).  This  oxide  was  known  to  the  Arabians  in  the  eighth  century. 
G^ber  and  afterwards  Baimond  Lull  showed  how  to  prepare  it  by  igniting  mercury- 
nitrate  ;  and  Boyle,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  discovered  uiat  it  may 
be  prepared  by  heating  mercury  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  keeping  mercury  for  a  month  or  longer  at  a  boiling  heat  in  a 
flask  fUled  with  air,  and  having  a  long  loosely-fitting  tube  adapted  to  its  mouth :  the 
oxide  thus  obtained  is  called  in  pharmacy,  Merourius  praoipitatus  per  se, — 2.  By  ex- 
posing mercuric  or  mereurous  nitrate  to  a  high  and  gradually  increasing  temperature 
in  a  crucible,  or,  better,  in  a  glass  vessel  surrounded  with  sand,  as  long  as  nitrous 
acid  is  evolved.    To  save  nitric  acid,  the  nitrate,  moistened  with  water,  may  be 

Sreviously  triturated  with  an  equal  weight  of  mercury,  till  the  latter  is  completely 
eadened :  this  preparation  is  caUed  mercurius  prmcipiiaiu*  ruber.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  raise  the  temperature  too  high.  The  oxide  prepared  by  this  process  on 
the  small  scale  is  a  duU  powder ;  in  commerce,  it  occurs  in  shining  crystalline  grains. 
According  to  Qav-Lussac,  the  small  unpulverised  crystals  of  mereurous  nitrate  yield  the 
second  form  of  the  oxide,  but  the  pulverised  salt  yields  the  first  fbrm.  The  more  perfect 
crystallisation  of  the  oxide  prepared  on  the  luge  scale  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
slower  rate  at  which  the  heat  increases. — 3.  B^  precipitating  a  dissolved  mercuric 
salt  with  excess  of  potash,  and  washing  the  precipitate. 
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ImpurUiet  and  Adtdteratiowt,'-^!.  Basic  mercuric  nitrate,  when  the  salt  has  not  been 
saffieiently  heated.  The  oxide  containing  this  salt  gives  off  nitrons  yaponra  when  gently 
heated  in  a  retort.  It  may  be  purified  in  this  manner,  or  by  boiling  withpotash-ky,  or 
by  washing  with  water. — 2.  Nitre.  May  be  completely  removed  by  boiUng-water. 
—3.  Minium,  Remains  in  the  form  of  fused  protoxide  of  lead,  when  the  mercnric 
oxide  is  strongly  heated  in  a  glass  tnbe,  or  in  the  form  of  peroxide  of  lead, 
when  the  mercnric  oxide  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.— 4.  Brick  duet,  Bemains 
behind,  when  the  oxide  is  ignited  or  dissolved  in  nitric  add. — 6,  Cinnabar,  Remains, 
when  the  oxide  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Properties. — ^Pnre  mercnric  oxide  is  generallv  ervstallo-gnmnlar  and  scaly,  shining 
and  of  a  bright  brick-red  colour ;  by  piUverisation  it  acquires  an  orange-yellow  colour, 
lighter  as  the  powder  is  finer.  When  prepared  on  the  small  scale,  it  is  a  dull,  floccu- 
lent,  earthy  mass  or  powder,  of  a  brownish  brick-red  colour.  When  obtained  by 
precipitating  a  mercuric  salt  with  an  alkali,  it  forms  a  light  orange-yellow  powder. 
Specific  gravity:  11*000  (PoL  BouUay),  11074  (Herapath),  ll'I909  (Karsten), 
11*29  at  4^  in  vacuo  (Royer  and  Dumas),  11136  (Playfair  and  Joule).— When 
heated,  it  becomes  vermiUion-red,  and  afterwards  violet  black,  but  recovers  its  original 
colour  on  oooHng.    It  has  a  repulsive  metallic  taste,  and  is  a  violent  acrid  poison. 

The  precipitated  yellow  oxide  is  more  readily  decomposed  by  heat  and  py  dilorina 
than  the  red  oxide  obtained  by  the  first  or  second  method.  The  difiference  is  attributed 
byPelouze  (Compt  rend.  xvL  50)  to  the  difference  of  aggregation  of  the  two  varieties, 
the  precipitated  oxide  being  amorphous  and  the  calcined  oxide  crystalline ;  but  Gay- 
Lussac  (ibid,  xvi  309)  has  shown  that  the  dififbrence  is  mainly  due  to  the  more  finely 
divided  state  of  the  precipitated  oxide;  chlorine  acts  less  readily  on  the  calcined  oxide, 
because  the  smaller  surface  presented  by  the  latter  quickly  becomes  covered  with 
mercuric  chloride,  which  impedes  the  further  action  of  the  chlorine ;  but  if  the  two 
varieties  of  the  oxide  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  under  water,  which  dis- 
solves the  mercuric  chloride  as  fiist  as  it  is  fbrmed,  no  diflerence  in  the  rate  of  action 
on  the  two  can  be  perceived.    The  yellow  as  well  as  the  red  oxide  is  anhydrous. 

Mercuric  oxide  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water;  according  to  Wallace  (Chem.  Ghix. 
1868,  p.  345)  1  pt.  of  it  dissolves  in  200,000  pts.  of  cold  water  after  long  standing,  and 
in  125,000  pts.  after  boiling  and  cooling  of  the  liquid.  The  solution  has  a  strong 
metallic  taste ;  turns  violet  juice  green ;  becomes  covered  on  exposure  to  the  air  with 
shining  films  of  metallic  mercury;  is  turned  brown  by  sulphydnc  acid,  and  milky  by 
ammonia.     (Guibourt,  Donovan.) 

Decompoeitians. — ^Mercuric  oxide  gradually  turns  black  when  exposed  to  eunahine, 
being  superficially  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  metallic  mercury,  according  to 
Gtd^urt,  or,  according  to  Donovan,  into  oxygen  and  mercurous  oxide.  At  a  red  heat, 
it  volatilises  completely,  being  resolved  into  oxygen  gas  and  vapour  of  mercury.  Part 
of  the  mercurial  vapour  again  takes  up  oxygen,  and  the  oxide  thus  formed  collects  on 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  which  passes  over,  and  diminishes  its  fluidity.  With 
phcaphcrus,  mercnric  oxide  detonates  under  the  hammer.  Boiled  with  phosphorus 
and  water,  it  yields  phosphide  of  mercury  and  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  (Pelletier); 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  same  mixture  yields  fluid  mercury  and  phosphoric 
oxide,  no  phosphoric  or  phosphorous  acid  dissolving  in  the  water  (Braamcamp  and 
Siqueira).  A  phosphate  is  likewise  formed  at  the  same  time  (Gmelin).  Aqueous 
phaaphoroue  acid  forms  mercury  and  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  (Braamcamp  and 
Siqueira).  Mercuric  oxide  mixed  with  sulphur^  and  heated  in  a  retort,  produces  a 
tremendous  explosion  (Proust).  Concentrated  eidphuroue  acid  boiled  with  this 
oxide,  immediately  converts  it  into  fluid  mercurv,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid. 
At  ordinary  temperatures,  smaller  quantities  of  sulphurous  acid  produce  a  rise  of 
temperature  amounting  to  T'S^,  and  form  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  mercurous 
sulpnate,  part  of  which  dissolves  in  the  liquid.  An  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  turns 
this  powder  grey,  and  reduces  it  very  slowly,  but  completely,  to  metallic  mercury.  So 
long  as  this  change  remains  incomplete,  the  liquid  still  retains  mercury,  but  is  not 
rendered  turbid  l^  addition  of  common  salt ;  nevertheless,  it  gives  a  precipitate  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  after  long  standing,  or  immediately  on  boiling,  deposits 
metallic  mercury  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder ;  the  precipitation  of  the  mercury  is 
complete,  provided  the  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  is  not  too  small  (A.  Vogel). 
Potassium  or  sodium  heated  to  the  melting  point,  decomposes  mercuric  oxide  with 
vivid  combustion  and  slight  detonation,  yielding  metallic  mercury  and  alkali  (Gay- 
Lussac  and  Th^nard.)  Zinc  and  tin  filings,  and  pulverised  anUmany  heatea  with 
mercuric  oxide,  likewise  occasion  fiery  decomposition.  Solution  of  stannoiu  chloride 
poured  upon  mercuric  oxide  reduces  it  to  the  metallic  state,  and  is  itself  converted  into 
stannic  chloride,  part  of  which'is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  basic  salt,  the  action  being 
attended  with  a  rise  of  temperature  amounting  to  60^  (A.  Vogel).  Hydrated  ferrous 
oxide  converts  mercuric  into  mercurous  oxide ;  so  likewise  do  ferrous  salts  (Duflos, 
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Schw.  J.  Ley.  115).  Heated  solution  of  tiugar  reduces  mercuric  to  mercurous  oxide 
(A.  Yogel).  Chiorine  gaa  decomposes  mercuric  oxide  at  a  red  heat,  the  products 
being  oxygen  gas  and  mercuric  duoride ;  at  lower  temperatures,  hypochlorous  add 
and  mercuric  cUoride  are  formed.  The  latter  sometimea  combines  with  the  excess  of 
oxide,  forming  mercuric  oxychloride. 

Combinations, — 1.  With  Ammonia. — ^Th^nard's  fulminating  mercury ^  see  Mnt- 

CUBT-BASES,  AhMOIOACAL,  p.  918. 

2.  With  Lime. — This  compound  is  obtained,  according  to  Berthollet,  by  boiling 
mercuric  oxide  with  Ume  and  water,  separating  the  solution  from  the  undissolyed  por- 
tion, and  eyaporating  the  liquid  to  the  crystalUsing  point  It  then  separates  in  yeUow 
transparent  crystals. 

8.  Mercuric  Salts. — ^Theee  salts  are  formed  by  dissolying  mercuric  oxide  in  acids; 
also  by  the  action  of  oxidisine  acids  aided  by  heat  on  metallic  mercury ;  also  with 
eyolution  of  ammonia,  on  bomng  yarious  ammonium-salts  with  mercuric  oxide.  The 
normal  salts  may  be  representei  by  the  formula  Hg"Aa,  or  Hhg"Aa*,  the  radicle 
Hg  (  «  100)  being  monatomic,  and  Mhg  diatomic,  in  these  salts,  e.g. : 

Mercuric  nitrate         .        .  HgNO"  or  Hhg''(NO»)«   -    ^h^^|o» 
Mercuric  sulphate      .        .    Hg«(SOy  orHhg''(SO*)'' -  (|^Jo» 

Mercuric  phosphate    .        .    Hg^P0T-HlJg«(^6<)«   -.  (^^)*[o«. 

HCg»J 

The  banc  salts  may  be  represented  by  formula  similar  to  those  of  the  basic  mer- 
curous salts,  €,g. ; 

2Hhg''0.NW  -  Hhg^O.Hh^(NO«)»  -  mg»|^^^)'  -  ^^|^'- 
8Hhg^0.NH)»  -  2Hhg^0.Hhgr)N0«)«  -  I&g«|(^^*)*  -  (^|o* 
SHhg'^O.SO-      -     2Hhg^0.Hhg'(S0y      -     Hlig»j(^*)"     -    (^«?{^*- 

Normal  mercuric  salts  are,  for  the  most  part»  colourless ;  the  basic  salts  yellow : 
they  haye  a  nauseous  metallic  taste,  and  are  yiolent  acrid  poisons.  They  are  decom- 
posed by  water,  especially  at  the  boiling  heat,  with  separation,  ^nerally  of  a  basic  salt, 
but  sometimes  of  mercuric  oxide,  as  from  the  nitrate,  the  solution  retaining  sometimes 
an  acid  mercuric  salt,  sometimes  a  free  acid.  Hence  H.  Bose  (Fogg.  Ann.  cyiL  298X 
regards  mercuric  oxide  as  the  weakest  of  all  basic  oxides,  no  other  oxide  beins  preci- 
pitated from  the  solutions  of  its  salts  by  water.  In  the  solution  of  mercuric  chloride, 
water  forms  no  precipitate,  either  of  oxide  or  basic  salt,  the  oxide  being  precipitated 
fh>m  this  solution  only  by  strong  bases,  since  mercury,  like  the  other  noble  metals,  has  a 
stronger  affinity  for  dilorine  than  for  oxysen.  Conyersely,  mercuric  oxide  precipitates 
strong  bases  from  the  solutions  of  their  cUorides,  but  not  of  their  oxygen-salts.  Those 
oxides  which,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride^  do  not  form  a  precipitate 
either  of  oxide  or  oxychloride,  are  thrown  down  by  mercuric  oxide  from  their  solutions 
in  hydrochloric  add ;  whereas  those  which  predpitate  mercuric  oxide  from  the  solution  of 
the  chloride,  are  not  thrown  down  by  that  oxide  from  the  solutions  of  their  own  chlorides. 
Thus  the  alkaline  earths  are  not  predpitated  from  their  solutions  in  hydrochloric  add 
by  mercuric  oxide.  From  solution  of  Tnangamms  chloride^  the  manganese  is  completely 
predpitated  after  some  time,  as  manganous  oxide  (manganous  su^hate,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  decomposed).  From  solution  of  chloride  of  lead,  mercuric  oxide  throws 
down  oxide  of  lead ;  from  chloride  of  jfinc,  the  red-brown  oxychloride  (sulphate  and 
acetate  of  zinc  are  not  decomposed  by  it).  From  the  chlorides  of  nickel  and  a^lt  it 
predpitates  the  protoxides  of  those  metals,  the  former  completely,  the  latter  for  the 
most  part  (the  sulphates  are  not  decomposed).  "From  ferrous  chloride,  ferrous  oxide 
is  predpitated,  tho  mercuric  oxide  immediately  turning  black,  but  becoming  red  again 
after  a  while ;  the  liquid  contains  mercuric  chloride,  if  the  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide 
present  is  not  suffident  to  form  an  oxychloride ;  and  the  insoluble  residue  consists 
of  mercurous  chloride  and  a  ferric  oxychloride,  produced  by  the  reaction,  Hbg^O  + 
Ffe^Cl'  »  Hhg^Cl  +  Ffe^'OCL  From  ferric  chloride,  mercuric  oxide  in  excess  throws 
down  all  the  iron  as  ferric  oxide,  forming  an  insoluble  mercuric  oxychloride  (ammonio- 
ferric  sulphate  is  not  altered  by  it).  From  cuprio  chloride  it  tnrows  down  all  the 
copper  as  cupric  oxide;  cupric  sulphate  is  decomposed  by  it  after  a  long  time  only,  the 
mercuric  oxide  being  conyerted  at  the  same  time  into  a  solid  lump  of  basic  mercuric 
sulphate  and  basic  cupric  sulphate.    (H.  Bose.) 
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kCmtT,  OXTBBOldBB  OV.  Baaic  mercurie  bronUde.  iSi^Bi^O*  or 
8Hhg"0.Hhg"BA — ^This  comj^und  is  obtained,  according  to  Lowig^  by  boiling  mercuric 
oxide  and  bromide  together  in  'water,  or  bj  boiling  a  solution  of  the  bromide  with  a 
quantity  of  potash  not  sufficient  to  precipitate  it  completely.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is 
a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  and  czystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  yellow 
needles.  Eammelsberg  obtained  it,  as  a  dark-brown  powder,  by  precipitating  mercuric 
bromide  with  carbonate  of  sodium. — ^Mercuric  ozybromide  is  insoluble  in  cold,  some- 
what soluble  in  hot  water,  easily  soluble  in  absolitte  alcohol  (Lowig),  insoluble  in 
aqueous  alcohol  (Bammelsberg).  It  is  resolyed  at  a  eentle  heat  into  oxygen  gas,  a 
sublimate  of  mercury,  mercurous  and  mercuric  bromide,  and  a  residue  of  mercuric 
oxide  (Lowig).  By  boiling  potashf  it  is  converted,  according  to  Lowig,  into  pure 
mercuric  oxide;  whereas,  according  to  Bammelsberg,  it  remains  unaltered.  Nitrie  add 
dissolves  mercuric  oxide  from  it,  and  leaves  the  bromide.    (Bammelsberg.) 

XBHOmtTt  OXTOBIiOXIBB  OV.  Mercuric  chloride  and  oxide  unite  in 
several  proportions,  and  the  compounds  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways :  as  by  the 
action  of  mercuric  oxide  on  a  solution  of  the  chloride ;  by  incomplete  precipitation  of 
the  latter  solution  with  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates;  and  finally,  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  mercuric  oxide.  According  to  Millon,  1  at.  mercuric  chloride  unites  with 
2,  8,  or  4  at  mercuric  oxide;  but  it  is  mfilcult  to  avoid  obtaining  mixtures  of  these 
several  compounds.  The  usual  mode  of  preparing  them  is  to  mix  a  solution  of  mercu- 
ric chloride  saturated  at  Id^,  with  a  solution  of  p^ectly  pure  monopotassic  carbonate 
(KHC()')  saturated  at  the  same  temperature.  A  precipitate  of  pure  oxychloride  is  then 
at  once  obtained;  whereas  if  a  neutral  alkaline  carbonate  be  used,  the  oxide  is  precipi- 
tated. 

o.  Hhg»a»0«  -  Hbg^CJl*.  2Hhg''0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  1  pt.  of  the  solution  of 
monopotassic  carbonate  with  6  to  10  pts.  of  the  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  stirring 
and  immediately  collecting  the  precipitate  in  a  filter.  Jt  is  a  brick-red  non-crystalline 
powder  containing  yellow  mercuric  oxide,  which  may  be  separated  from  it  by  potash. 
When  1  pt.  of  the  solution  of  the  acid  potassium-salt  is  mixed  with  3  or  4  pts.  of  the 
mercuric  solution,  the  liquid  being  well  stirred  and  then  left  to  itself,  a  bright  yellow 
precipitate  is  first  formed,  which  gradually  turns  red,  especially  on  agitation,  afterwards 
acquires  a  tinge  of  purple-red,  and  ultimately  of  violet  It  has  exactly  the  same  com- 
position as  the  preceding.  When  1  pt  of  the  potassic  solution  is  mixed  with  3  pts.  of 
the  mercuric  solution,  and  the  liquid  is  briskly  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  black  streaks 
begin  to  form  on  the  side  of  the  vessd ;  and  if  the  contents  are  poured  out,  and  a  fr^sh 
muture  prepared,  and  briskly  stirred,  a  dark  precipitate  is  formed,  the  colour  of  which 
gradually  passes  into  shininff  black.  It  has  the  same  composition  as  the  preceding ; 
but  when  treated  with  potash,  it  yidds  red  mercuric  oxide. 

/3.  Bi^a^O'  »  Hhg01*.dHhg''0.  Obtained  on  mixing  the  solutions  in  equal 
volumes,  and  leaving  tiie  mixture  at  rest  The  liquid  then  becomes  filled  after  a 
while  with  shining,  golden-yellow,  crystalline  scales,  from  which  potash  separates 
yellow  mercuric  oxide. 

7.  Hhg»ClK)*  «  HhgCl«.4Hhg"0.— When  4  to  6  pts.  of  the  potassic  solution  are 
mixed  with  1  pt  of  the  mercuric  solution,  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  first ;  but^  after  a 
while,  carbomc  anhydride  is  given  off,  and  a  brown  crystalline  crust,  having  Uie  com- 
position above  given,  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  same  compound  is 
gradually  deposited  firom  all  the  liquids  filtered  from  the  preceding  oxychlondes,  and 
is  likewise  obtained  by  imperfect  precipitation  of  a  warm  solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 
Potash  separates  the  red  oxide  fW>m  it.  All  the  other  oxychlorides  are  converted  into 
this  compound  when  treated  with  boiling  water,  the  liquid  then  depositing,  on  cooUng, 
shining  crystalline  scales,  also  consisting  of  the  same  compound,  but  containing  the 
yellow  modification  of  the  oxide.  The  same  compound  is  obtained,  according  to 
Thaulow,  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  water  m  which  mercuric  oxide  is  sus* 
pended ;  the  analysis  of  the  compound  thus  produced  does  not,  however,  quite  agree 
with  the  formula  of  the  tetrabasic  chloride.    {Handworterbitch  der  Chemie,  vi.  772.) 

When  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide,  or  triturated 
with  it  and  then  left  to  itself  for  a  considerable  time,  several  oxychlorides  appear  to 
be  formed.  A  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  boCed  with  the  oxide  deposits,  on  cooling, 
a  mixture  of  the  several  oxychlorides ;  and  on  decanting  the  liquid,  as  soon  as  it  haa 
cooled  to  60^,  it  fields  small  rhombic  crystals  of  Sie  compound  Hhg'Cl^O  or 
2HhgCl'.HhgO,  which  may  be  freed  from  admixed  mercuric  chloride  by  absolute 
alcohol    (Boucher.) 

According  to  Boucher's  latest  experiments  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  xxvii.  363; 
Jahresb.  1849,  p.  283),  the  composition  of  the  o3Eychloride  formed  by  the  action  of 
mercuric  chloride  on  mercuric  oxide,  is  different,  according  as  the  red  or  the  yellow 
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modification  of  the  oxide  is  used  in  its  prepartttion,  and  likewiae  varies  with  the  tern- 
peratnre  and  the  nature  of  the  solyent.  At  hiffh  temperatures,  whether  the  red  or 
yellow  variety  of  the  oxide  be  employed,  and  wheuier  the  chloride  be  used  in  the  state 
of  aqueous  or  of  alcoholic  solution,  the  products  formedare  invariably  the  same^  viz.,  a 
black  insoluble  compoimd,  Hhg01'.2HhgO,  containing  the  red  oxide,  and  a  white, 
somewhat  soluble  substance,  consistingof  2Hhg01'.HhgO.  At  ordinary  temperatures, 
the  yellow  oxide  always  produces  the  yellow  compound  HhgCl^.SHhgO.  The  red 
oxide,  digested  in  the  cold  with  excess  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  either  in  water 
or  in  alcohol,  forms  black  HhgCl'.2HhgO ;  but  when  the  oxide  is  in  excess,  and  the 
chloride  is  used  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution  and  frequently  renewed,  a  more 
energetic  action  takee  place,  and  the  compound  formed  is  HhgCl'.6HhgO.HH) ;  by 
operating  in  a  similar  manner,  but  using  a  somewhat  laiser  quantity  of  the  chloride 
solution  at  first,  the  anhydrous  compound  HhgCl'.BHhgO  is  produced.  Finallv,  the 
nature  of  the  product  is  influenced  by  trituration :  for,  by  triturating  the  red  oxide  in 
the  cold  with  solution  of  oonoeive  sublimate  renewed  at  short  intervals,  the  product 
HhgGl>  4HhgO  is  obtained. 

AH  the  mercuric  oxychlorides  yield,  when  heated,  a  sublimate  of  mercuric  chloride^ 
or  are  fiuther  decomposed  into  oi^gen,  mercurous  and  mercuric  chlorides,  and  a  residue 
of  mercuric  oxide. 


See  Otanides  (ii  2^5). 

or.     See  p.  903. 

OJnrOBV-8A&T8  or.     For  the  general  characters  of  these 
salts,  see  pp.  899,  900 ;  and  for  the  special  descriptions,  see  the  several  Acids. 


or.  Baste  mercuric  iodide.  Hbg^IH)'  » 
HhgP.SHhgO. — ^This  compound  is  obtained  by  melting  the  oxide  and  iodide  together 
in  the  required  proportions,  or  by  heating  the  iodide  with  dilute  potash'ley.  It  is  a 
yellowish-brown  powder,  mostly  mixed  with  excess  of  oxide.  [For  its  reactions  with 
ammonia,  see  Mbbcuby-basbs,  AjacoKiA.cAii,  p.  919]. 

MMtLUUMTf  PB08FHZBB  or.  This  compound  is  formed:—!.  By  heating 
finely-divided  mercury  with  1^  pt  phoffphoms  (Pelletier);  2.  By  digesting  2  ptfl.of 
mercuric  oxide  with  1^  phospnorus  and  1  water,  mercuric  phosphate  being  K>niued  at 
the  same  time  (Pelletier) ;  3.  B^  decomposing  heated  calomel  with  vapour  of  phos- 
phorus (H.  Davy);  4.  By  boiling  aqueous  mercuric  chloride  with  phosphorus 
(Boullay) ;  5.  In  the  decomposition  of  aqueous  mercurous  nitrate  by  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  gas  (T  homson) ;  6 .  When  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  over  dry, 
slightly-heated  mercuric  chloride,  whereupon  the  phosphide  of  mercury  sublimes. 
(REose.) 

Phosphide  of  mercury  (1  and  2)  is  black ;  may  be  cut  with  a  knife ;  gives  ofT,  when 
distilled,  first  the  phosphorus,  and  afterwards  the  mercury ;  and,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  gradually  loses  its  phosphorus  by  oxidation.  That  prepared  by  method  (3)  is 
brown  (H.  Davy),  brown-red  (Berzelius);  according  to  Davy,  it  remains  solid  at 
the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  and  may  be  preserved  metered.  That  prepared  by  (5) 
has  the  form  of  dark-brown  flakes.  The  preparation  (6)  is  an  orange-yellow  subli- 
mate, which,  when  somewhat  suddenly  heated,  is  resolved  into  phosphorus  and  mercury. 
(H.  Bose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxiv.  385.) 

PBOBFBOCBXiOBIBBB       OF.  —  a.     Hhg<P*Gl*.3B:'0     » 


Hhg'F'.3Hhff"C1^3HK). — ^Formed  by  paasing  ]^hosphoretted  hydrogen-gas  through  an 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  It  is  a  yeUow  powder,  which,  when 
heated  in  a  retort^  yields  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid-gas,  77*59  per  cent, 
metallic  mercury,  and  a  residue  of  phosphoric  acid.  By  boiling  with  water,  it  yields 
metallic  mercury  and  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  adds  free  from  mer- 
cury. Caustic  potash  decomposes  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Heated  with  dilute  nitrie 
acid,  it  eliminates  nitric  oxide,  and  is  converted  into  86'77  per  cent  of  calomeL 
(H.  Bose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xL  75.) 

/3.  Hhg^PHni*  »  3Hhga^2Pa*.— Obtained  by  direct  combination  of  pentaehloride 
of  phosphorus  with  mercuric  chloride.  It  forms  easily-fusible  needles,  which  volatilise 
at  about  200^,  and  decompose  when  suddenly  heated.  (Baudrimont,  Compt  rend. 
Iv.  361.) 

IMmwOOTtTf  saunrxilB  or.  Merowrie  Selenide,  Hhg"Se,  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  direct  union  of  its  elements  at  a  high  temperature.  As  thus  prepared,  it 
forms  a  tin-white  mass,  which,  when  strongly  heated,  sublimes  without  previous  fusion 
in  grey  metallic-shining  lamin».  It  obstinately  resists  the  action  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  solvents,  but  is  dissolved  by  nitromuriatic  acid,  as  mercuric  selenite.  Nitrie 
add  produces  the  same  oxidation,  but  only  after  long-continued  boiling. 
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Selenides  of  mereniy  ooenr  at  Zorge  and  at  Tilkerode  in  the  Hazz,  and  near 
ClauBthal.    Their  composition  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

Tilkerode.  Zorge,  CknulkaL 

Schols.  Marx.  Kerl. 


j^ 


Mercniy    .    .    74-02            74-5            7611  74*82 

Selenium   .    .    23*61            25*5            24*39  24*90 

Sulphur     .    .      0*70  


98*33  100*0  99*50  99*72 

The  Tilkerode  mineral  contains  also  a  trace  of  copper.  When  it  is  heated  before  the 
blowpipe,  the  greater  part  voUitilises,  leaving  11*86  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter,  including 
10*86  per  cent  ferric  oxide).  The  preceding  anaiYBis  appUes  to  the  ToUtile  portion. 
If  the  loss  be  reckoned  as  sdenium,  the  mineral  has  yery  nearly  the  composition 
Hg^  or  Hh^gSe.  The  analyses  of  the  minerals  from  Zorge  and  dansthal  lead  nearly 
to  the  formula  Hhg^*,  which  is  that  of  a  mercnroeo-mercnric  selenide  containing 

fihg(^.4Hhg''Se.  It  is  possible  howeyer  that  these  minerals  may  really  consist  slao 
of  mercuric  selenide  Hhg^Se  {HAmmelBh  erg*  b  MinenUcheTniej  pp.  36,  1010). 

The  native  selenides  of  mercniy  are  massive  minerals,  with  compact  granular  texture 
and  no  cleavage.  Hardness  «•  2*6.  Specific  gravity  »  7*1  to  7'37  (of  the  Glausthal 
ore).    Lustre  metallic.    Streak  shining.    Colour  steel  to  blackish  lead-grey. 

Selenide  of  Mercury  and  Lead  forms  the  mineral  Lehrbachite,  occurring  at  Tilkerode 
(pp.  668,  670}. 

Selenide  of  Meretuy,  Lead,  and  Copper, — ^Minerals  having  this  composition  occur 
at  Tilkerode  and  at  Zom  in  the  Han ;  they  are  intimate  mixtures^  in  which  a  white  or 

»y  mineral  czystallised  in  small  cubes,  and  a  violet  mineral,  may  be  distinguished. 

0  specimens  analysed  in  Bammebbeig's  laboratory  gave 

8e. 


K; 


a.  (Specific  gravity  5*74) ....    88*63 
6.  (       „  „      4-86) ....     84*19 


Pb. 

Co. 

Hg. 

26*86 

2218 

18*12     -     99*14 

48*06 

17-49 

8-61     -     98*84 

r«  MBUnno-SmraZBa  or.  Oro/W^— A  mineral  occurring 
with  other  ores  of  mercury  near  San  Onofire  in  Mexico.  It  contains  according  to 
H.  Hose's  analysis  (Pogg.  Ann,  xlvi.  316),  6*49  per  cent  selenium,  10*30  sulphur,  and 
81*88  mercury;  whence  it  appears  to  be  a  compound,  or  periiaps  an  isomorphous  mixture^ 
of  1  at  HhgSe  and  4  at  HhgS.  In  its  physical  characters  it  resembles  mercuric 
selenide. 

Del  Bio  (Pogg.  Ann.  xiv.  182)  mentioned  a  grey  mineral  fiK>m  (Talabras  in  Mexico 
containing  49  per  cent  selenium,  1*6  sulphur,  24  zinc,  and  19  mercury;  also  a  red 
mineral  lOcewise  containing  selenium,  mercury,  and  zinc.  Subsequently  {ibid,  xxxix. 
626^  he  described  the  latter  as  a  mixture  of  selenio-sulphide  of  mercury,  selenide  of 
cadmium,  selenide  of  iron,  and  free  selenium. 

mnunntTf  BUXJPBZBBB  or«    Mercuiy  forms  two  sulphides,  analogous  to 

the  oxides. 

Meroarons  Bvlplitda.  Hg^S  or  Hhg*S.  This  is  the  black  precipitate  formed  by 
Bulphydric  add  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  solutions  of  mercurous  salts.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  passing  sulphydrio  add  gas  through  a  solution  of  mercurous  acetate ;  if  the 
nitrate  is  used,  the  liberated  nitric  add  exerts  an  oxidising  action  on  the  predpitate. 
The  best  mode  of  preparation,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  to  drop  a  dilute  solution  of 
mercurous  nitrate  into  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonram  or  potassium ;  or 
a  solution  of  either  of  these  sulphydrates  may  be  poured  upon  calomel  recently  pred- 
pitated  and  still  moist 

Mercurous  sulphide  in  the  dry  state  is  a  deep-black  powder ;  it  is  resolved  at  a 
gentle  heat  into  mercuric  sulphide  and  metallic  mercury,  which  remains  mixed  with 
the  sulphide  in  the  form  of  small  globules.  At  a  stronger  heat^  it  yields  a  sublimate^ 
first  of  metallic  mercury,  afterwards  of  cinnabar. 

BKeremio  Bvlpbide*  HgfS  or  Hhg^S.  This  compoimd  exists  both  amorphous 
and  ciystallised ;  in  the  former  state  it  is  black;  in  the  latter,  it  has  a  fine  red  colour 
and  constitutes  the  well-known  pigment  called  cinnabar  or  vermillion. 

a.  Amorphous  Mercuric  Sulphide, — ^When  mercury  and  sulphur  are  triturated 
together  for  a  long  time  in  the  proportion  100  mercuiy  to  16  sulphur,  they  unite  and 
form  black  mercuric  sulphide;  the  product  thus  obtained  is  called  in  pharmacy, 
AeMms  mineralis, — ^The  same  compound  is  formed  by  heatinjg  6  pts.  mercury  with  1 
pt  suJbhur ;  but  the  product  thus  obtained  is  of  rather  uncertain  composition,  owing  to 
the  voUtilifiation  of  a  portion  of  the  sulphur;  moreover  it  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cinnabar,  whidi  remains  undissolved  on  boiling  with  potash,  whereas  eood 
Aethiope  is  wholly  or  almost  wholly  soluble  in  that  liquid.— The  amorphous  sulphide 
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ia  alflo  j»rodaeed  hj  precipitatixiff  the  solution  of  a  mercuric  salt  with  excess  of  stdphj* 
dric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphide;  bj  agitating  mercury  with  pentasulphide  of  ammonium 
or  potassium ;  and  by  exposing  cinnabar  to  a  yery  gentle  heat  in  a  close  vesseL 

.Ajnoiphous  mercuric  sulphide  is  a  yelyet-black  powder  or  a  ^yish-black  mass 
When  heated  somewhat  stronely  in  a  close  vessel,  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  cinnabar ; 
but  on  heating  it^in  contact  wiw  the  otV/the  sulphur  bums  and  the  mercury  yolatilises ; 
when  ignited  with  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates,  it  gives  off  all  its  mercury  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  alkaline  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur).  It  withstands  the  action  of 
most  solvents,  but  is  decomposed,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  by  very  strong  nitric  acid ; 
dilute  nitric  acid  has  scarcely  any  action  u|)on  it ;  nitromuriatic  acid  dissolves  it  with 
tolerable  facility.  It  is  likewise  soluble  m  aqueous  sulphide  of  potassiumj  and  the 
solution  solidifies  on  evaporation  to  a  mass  of  slender  colourless  needles  consisting  of 
potassio-mercuric  sulphide,  K'Hhg"S^6H'0,  which  is  decomposed  by  water, 
with  separation  of  black  mercuric  sulphide. 

fi.  Crystallised  mercuric  sulphide.  Cinnabar^  Vermillion.  Cinnabar  occurs 
native,  being  in  fact  the  most  important  ore  of  mercury :  its  principal  localities  have 
been  already  enumerated  (p.  883).  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  vermillion  occurring 
in  commerce  is  however  prepared  by  sublimation  of  the  amorphous  sulphide. 

Fonnalion  and  preparation,'-'!.  In  the  dry  way. — Mercuiy,  mercuric  oxide,  or 
tiimercuric  sulphate,  subUmed  with  sulphur,  yields  cinnabar.  When  6  or  6  parts  of 
mercury  are  added  to  1  part  of  melting  sulphur,  and  the  mixture  is  heated,  with  constant 
stirring,  till  the  sulphur  becomes  thick,  combination  takes  place  suddenly,  attended 
with  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  and  with  violent  crackling  and  projection  of  the  mass. 
The  resulting  compound  exhibits  a  blackish-red  colour,  and  frequently  a  distinct  red 
streak ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  cinnabar  partly  mixed  with  black  sulphide  of  mercury, 
and  partly  with  uncombined  mercury  and  sulphur  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  Now, 
when  this  crude  product,  after  being  pounded,  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur, 
and  a  glass  flask  half  filled  with  it  is  loosely  closed  with  a  charcoal  stopper,  sunk  to 
two- thirds  of  its  depth  in  sand,  and  exposed  for  some  hours  to  a  red  heat  in  a  slow- 
drawing  wind-furnace,  a  sublimate  of  pure  cinnabar  is  obtained.  The  excess  of  sulphur, 
being  more  volatile  than  the  cinnabar,  escapes ;  foreign  metals  remain  in  the  form  of 
sulphides  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  If  the  upper  jMurt  of  the  fiadL  becomes  too  hot, 
a  portion  of  the  cinnabar  may  be  lost  by  volatilisation. 

(kd  Tneihod  of  preparation  in  Amsterdam. — 170  pounds  of  mercury  are  gradually 
added  to  50  pounds  of  melted  sulphur  contained  in  a  cast-iron  pot,  the  mateiuds  being 
stined  up  with  an  iron  spatula,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  to  giye  rise  to  active  combustion 
-^the  mixture  is  poured  out  upon  an  iron  plate,  and  broken  into  pieces  after  cooling — 
and  tiie  fragments  are  put  into  hand-jars  capable  of  holding  1^  pounds  of  water.  Tbe 
subliming  vessels  are  earthern  cylinders  4  feet  hieh,  glazed  within,  and  closed  at  th« 
bottom ;  they  are  sunk  to  ^wo-thirds  of  their  depth  in  a  furnace  in  which  their  lower 
part  is  heated  to  redness.  A  few  hand-jars  full  of  the  mixture  are  thrown  into  each  of 
these  subliming  vessels,  and  the  contents  left  to  crackle  and  bum  tiU  the  greater  part 
of  the  excess  of  sulphur  volatilises,  and  the  flame  diminishes.  The  smooth,  level 
opening  is  then  covered  with  a  thick,  smooth  plate  of  cast-iron ;  the  plate  removed  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cinnabar  has  collected  upon  it ;  the  cinnabar  which  has 
collected  on  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  is  pushed  down  again  ;  a  ft^sh  plate  put  on, 
&C.  &c.  The  contents  of  the  cylinder  are  stirred  up  from  time  to  time,  and  fresh 
material  is  introduced.  The  cinnabar,  after  being  detached  from  the  plates,  is  ground 
as  finely  as  possible  with  rain-wat-er. 

Method  of  preparation  in  Idria.-^A.  number  of  casks,  each  containing  8  pounds  of 
ground  sulphur  and  42  pounds  of  mercuiy,  are  made  to  turn  upon  their  axes  for  two 
or  three  hours,  till  the  contents  are  converted,  with  slight  evolution  of  heat,  into  a 
brown  powder.  100  pounds  of  this  powder  are  then  introduced  into  an  upright  cast- 
iron  cvhnder,  previously  heated  in  a  furnace ;  the  cylinder  is  covered  with  an  iron  capital, 
kept  down  by  weights  till  the  crackling  of  the  mass  is  over;  and  the  iron  capital  is  then 
replaced  by  one  of  stone-ware,  having  its  beak  connected  with  a  tube  and  receiver,  and 
the  fire  is  increased.  The  best  cinnabar  collects  in  the  capital,  which  is  afterwards 
broken  in  pieces ;  that  which  condenses  in  the  tube  and  receiver,  if  mixed  with  excess 
of  sulphur,  is  added  to  the  (quantity  introduced  at  the  next  sublimation.  The  cinnabar, 
after  being  finely  ground  with  water,  is  well  boiled  with  potash-ley,  and  washed  with 
boiling  and  wiUi  cold  water.     (Mitscherlich,  Lehrbueh.) 

Chinese  method. — 1  part  of  sulphur  and  4  parts  of  mercury  are  sublimed  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  to  which  an  iron  cover,  kept  constantly  moist,  is  luted ;  the  ^aie  is  kept 
up  for  fouT-and-twenty  hours ;  the  vessel  broken  up  after  cooling ;  the  less  pure  subli- 
mate separated ;  the  purer  portion  pounded  up ;  Uie  powder  sifted  into  a  large  vessel 
filled  with  water;  the  water,  with  the  scum  floating  on  it,  is  poured  off  after  a  while, 
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the  process  being  twice  repeated ;  and  lastly,  the  sednient  at  the  Ixjttont  is  dried. 
(jy.  Edinb.  J,  of  8c.  ii.  862.) 

European  cinnabar,  whether  prepared  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  way,  ahrays  has  s 
tinge  of  yellow ;  the  Chinese,  whi(m  is  six  times  as  dear,  inclines  to  cazmine  cidoar, 
although  no  foreign  matter  eau  be  detected  in  it,  excepting  a  little  glne.  By  the  sub- 
limation of  common  cinnabar  with  1  per  cent  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  a  dark  steel- 
grey  cinnabar  is  obtained,  which  becomes  brown-red  when  pnlTerised :  but  if  it  be 
finely  ground,  and  repeatedly  boiled  with  solution  of  liver  of  solj^nr,  then  thorooghly 
washed  and  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  washed  and  drie^  it 
becomes  exactly  like  the  Chinese  vermillion,  but  of  a  still  finer  colovr.  No  antimony 
can  be  detected  in  it.    (Wehrle,  Zeiisckr.  phys.  v.  Wiss,  ii.  27.) 

The  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  preparation  of  cinnabar  by  BabHmatioii, 
is  that  no  black  amorphous  sulphide  shall  get  mixed  with  it. 

2.  In  the  wet  way, — ^The  black,  amorphous  sulphide  of  mercniy  obtained  by  the 
action  of  snlphydric  acid,  or  of  alkaline  sulphydrates  or  persulnhides  on  mereory,  its 
oxides,  and  sidts,  is  oonyerted  by  contact  with  alkaline  pennilphideB,  slowly  in  tha 
cold,  but  quickly  when  heated,  into  the  red  sulphide. 

Very  fine  cinnabar  may  be  obtained  by  immersing  recently  precipitated  **  white 
precipitate  "  (p.  916)  in  a  solution  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonium,  or  in  raonosulphide  of 
ammonium  previously  saturated  with  sulphur :  the  black  colour  whieh  the  precipitate 
first  acquires  passes,  at'  a  temperature  between  40°  and  60®,  through  rod-brown  into 
the  beautiful  deep  red  of  Chinese  yermillion,  the  change  taking  place  more  quiddy  as 
the  liquid  is  more  concentrated.  The  colour  may  be  rendered  still  brighter  by  8nba»- 
quent  digestion  with  potash  at  a  gentle  heat.  (Li  e big,  Ann.  Ch.  Phaim.  ▼.  289;  TiL  49.) 

B runner  (Pogg.  Ann.  xt.  693)  carefully  triturates  100  pts.  of  mercury  with  38  pte. 
of  fiowers  of  sulfur,  till  the  whole  is  converted  into  black  amorphous  sulphide — a 
process  which  requires  three  hours  for  small  quantities,  and  twelve  hours  if  the  quantity 
amounts  to  a  few  pounds — ^and  heats  it  in  a  porcelain  basin  or  a  cast-iron  pot,  with  a 
solution  of  26  pts.  of  potassium-hydrate  in  133  to  160  pts.  of  water,  keeping  the  tem- 
perature nniformlv  at  45°,  and  never  letting  it  rise  above  60°.  At  first  the  mixtnre  is 
continually  stirred  with  the  pestle,  afterwards  from  time  to  time.  The  water  which 
evapoiates  is  replaced,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  mixture  to  acquire  the  th^VVn#Bw  of  a 
jelly.  When  the  reddening  has  once  begun,  which  generally  takes  place  in  about  eight 
hours,  the  heat  must  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  46°  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  red  has  at- 
tained its  greatest  degree  of  brightness,  the  vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire,  or  else, 
which  is  better,  the  mixture  is  kept  for  some  hours  exposed  to  a  gentler  heat.  It  is 
then  washed,  and  the  mercuiy  whieh  remains  metallic  is  separated  by  levigatioo, 
whereupon  it  yields  from  109  to  IIQ  per  cent  of  cinnabar,  but  litde  inferior  to  the 
finest  native  variety,  and  fiur  superior  to  that  obtained  by  sublimation.  The  above- 
mentioned  proportion  of  the  ingredients  gives  the  largest  alhount  of  cinnabar;  100  pta. 
'  of  mercury  yield  with  40  pts.  of  sulphur  and  40  of  potassium-hydrate,  107  cinaabar ; 
with  28*3  sulphur  and  61  potassium-hydrate,  94*2 ;  with  33  to  40  sulphur  and  GO 
potassium-hydrate,  81 '6 ;  and  with  80  sulphur  and  60  potassium-hydrate,  only  47*3 
cinnabar.     (Brunner.) 

Dobereiner  (Schw.  J.  Ixi.  380)  gently  heats  mercury  with  a  solution  of  pentasulphide 
of  potassium,  triturating  it  contimuilly,  till  the^  mercuiy  is  converted  into  a  dark  red 
powder,  a  chan^  which  generally  takes  place  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  he  then 
decants  the  liquid  (which  contains  protosulphide  of  potassinm,  and  by  digestion  with 
sulphur  may  be  rendered  fit  for  another  preparation  of  dnnabar),  and  triturates  the 
•owder  with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  potash-ley  at  40°  or  46°,  till  it  acquires  a  fiery 
red  colour. 

If  the  cinnabar  has  become  brown  from  being  heated  too  long  with  sulphur  and 
potash-ley,  it  may  be  restored  to  the  state  of  the  finest  Vermillion  by  the  addition  of 
water  and  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat    (S torch,  Eepert  Fharm.  xxxv.  107.) 

Th.  Martins  (Eastn.  Arch.  x.  497)  places  the  ingredients  in  bottles  closed  with  eoriu 
and  packs  them  into  a  box,  which  is  festened  to  the  upper  beam  of  a  saw-mill.  In  24 
or  36  hours,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  most  beautiful  cinnabar  is  obtained ;  it  is 
afterwards  washed  and  dried.  This  method  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  dispensing 
with  the  labour  of  trituration,  but  likewise  prevents  the  hitherto  unexplained  passage 
of  the  cinnabar  into  the  brown  state,  which  is  so  liable  to  take  place  on  the  application 
of  heat 

AdulteroHons. — Bnckdustr^rcmmi  behind  on  ignitton.^ — Oxide  of  iron,  the  same;  it 
may  also  be  dissolved  out  by  hydrochloric  acid. — lied  lead  remains  behind  on  ignition 
in  the  form  of  a  fused  protoxide,  and  yields  chloride  of  lead,  with  evolution  of  chlorine, 
on  boiling  the  substance  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  chloride  thus  formed  may  be 
extracted  by  boiling  water. — Dragons  Blood :  Empyreumatic  odour  on  the  application 
of  heat ;  gives  a  red  colour  to  alcohol. 
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Properties. — Natire  cinnabur  and  many  of  tbe  artificial  Tarieties  farm  hemihedral 
crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  the  primary  form  being  an  acute  rhombo- 
hedron,  in  which  the  length  of  the  principal  axis  is  2'29,  and  K  :  B  in  the  terminal 
edges  71^  48'.  The  most  ordinary  combination  is  B  .  oB»  somewhat  like  Jig.  361 
(ii.  224) ;  also  with  goB,  the  latter  sometimes  predominating.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
ooB.  Cinnabar  obtained  by  sublimation  assumes  the  form  of  fibrous  masses.  Specific 
gravity  of  the  native  mineral,  8'0  to  S'l ;  of  a  cleavable  variety  from  Keumarktel, 
8*998;  of  the  artificially  sublimed  compound,  8*0602  (Karsten),  8*124  (Pol.  Boullay). 
Hardness  of  the  native  mineral  »  2  to  2*5.  It  is  sectile  and  has  a  subconchoidal 
uneven  fracture.  In  the  mass  it  is  cochineal -coloured,  transparent,  and  has  an  ada- 
mantine lustre ;  its  powder  is  scarlet  It  becomes  brownish  when  gently  heated ; 
quite  brown  at  260®,  and  black  at  a  hicher  temperature ;  but  if  the  heat  has  not  been 
strong  enough  to  cause  it  to  volatilise,  it  recovers  its  fine  scarlet  colour  on  cooling. 

Pure  mercuric  sulphide  contains  86*2  per  cent,  mercury  and  13*2  sulphur;  native 
ciimabar  is;  ibr  the  most  part,  nearly  pure,  the  percentage  of  mercury  vaiying  from 
about  78  to  86  per  cent 

In  ita  ehemiol  relatiims  cinnabar,  both  natural  and  artificial,  resembles 'the  amor- 
phous sulphide,  excepting  that  it  is  still  less  easily  attacked  by  solvents.  Heated 
with  tron,  tin,  antimony,  and  several  other  metals,  it  yields  metallic  mercury  and  a 
sulphide  of  the  other  metal  Caustic  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  also  liberate  the 
mercury  at  a  red  heat,  while  a  mixture  of  metallic  sulphide  and  sulphate  remains 
behind;  thua  with  lime : 

4HhgS  +  4CcaO     «    Hhg*  +  SCcaS  -i-   CeaSO\ 

Heated  with  protoxide  of  lead,  it  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride  and  mercuiy,  leaving 
very  pure  metallic  lead,  and  a  fttsed  slag,  which,  if  the  oxide  of  lead  is  not  in  very 
great  excess,  contains  undecomposed  cinnabar. 

MnmOVST,  SVIiFBOBSOMIBa  or.  dhg*Br*S>,  Hh^Br>.2Hh^  When 
sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  mercuric  bromide,  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  at  first  formed,  consisting  of  this  compound,  which  is  afterwards  transformed  by 
excess  of  sulphydric  acid  into  black  mercuric  sulphide.  The  sulphobromide  is  also 
produced  by  digesting  the  black  sulphide  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  bromide. 
It  is  yellowish-white  when  drv ;  splits  up  into  mercuric  bromide  and  cinnabar  when 
heated ;  is  blackened  by  alkalis,  but  less  quickly  than  the  corresponding  chlorine-com- 
pound. It  is  neither  decompoeed  nor  dissolved  by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  at  the 
boiling  heat. 

BnEOtOVrnT,  SVUPROCHXiOmiBa  or.  Hl^a^'.  produced  by  reactions 
similar  to  those  above  described,  for  the  sulphobromide  which  it  resembles  in  its  pro- 
perties and  in  most  of  its  reactions.  Heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  it  yields 
chloride  of  sulphur  and  mercuric  chloride. 

MBKCnrmT,  BV&SO-IOBIDB  or.  Hlig^PS  »  HhgP.HhgS.  Produced  like 
the  preceding  compound,  which  it  resembles. 

BDOUnntT-BASBB,  AanKOVZACA&.  (C.  a.  MitscherUch,  Poflg.  Ann. 
ix.  387;  xvi.  41. — Kane,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxil  215. — Plantamour,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xL  115. — ^Bammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  Iv.  248. — Millon,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xviii.  333. — Hirzel,  Ueber  die  Einmrkunff  des  Quiclcsilberoxyds  auf  das  Ammomak 
und  die  Ammoniak-verhindungen,  Leipeig,  1852 ;  absir.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  258. 
— Schmieder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  129;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  204.) — ^By  the  action  of 
ammonia  and  its  salts  on  mercuir-compounds,  a  variety  of  substanoes  are  ibrmed,  some 
of  whldi  were  originally  regarded  as  compounds  of  ammonia  with  mercuiy-salts ;  e.g., 
ammonio'msreurio  chloride  NH'.Hhg''Cl' ;  arnmomo-mereurous  chloride,  JNH'.Hhg'Cl; 
ammonio^mercurio  iodide,  2NH'.Hhg'T',  &c  Kane,  in  accordance  with  his  amidogen 
theorv,  regarded  these  compounds  as  containing  amide  of  mercury,  NH*Hg;  com- 
bined with  other  mercury-  or  amidogen-compounds.  Hinel  and  others  have  repre- 
sented them  as  containing  nitride  of  mercury,  KHg*,  as  a  proximate  constituent  Gep- 
hardt first  suggested  that  they  contain  ammonia-molecules,  in  which  the  hydrogen 
is  more  or  less  replaced  by  mercury ;  and  this  view  has  been  further  developed,  in 
accordance  with  the  ammonium-theoir,  these  compounds  being  supposed  to  eontain 
ammonium-molecules,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  wholly  or  partly  replaced  by  mer- 
cury in  the  proportion  of  100  or  200  pts.  mercury  to  1  pt  hydrogen,  according  as  the 
compound  is  formed  from  a  mercuric  or  a  mercurous  salt,  thus : 

Mercurammonium NH*Hg  or  N^H^Hhg" 

Mercurosammonium NH'(Hg')'  or  NH'Hhg' 

Dimereurammonium NH*Hg*  or  N*H*Hhg' 
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Dimercurosammoiiram      .        «        .        .        KH^Hg*)"  or  NH*H^ 

Trimercurammonium NHHg*  or  N*K'±lhg* 

Trimercurosammomum NH(Hg^"'  or  NHHhg* 

TetiamenmrsmmoniDin NHg'orN'^ 

None  of  the  mercurammoniaiiui  have  been  obtained  in  the  free  state ;  but  trimer- 

caramine,  Hg'N  or  Hhg'N',  is  prodnced  bj  the  action  of  ammonia-gas  on  diy  mereorie 
oxide. 

MeronnunmonlniB*        h*        ^      ^*(^ — ^^   bromide  of  this   base, 

«f  >NBr  or  ^  {N*Br*,  (like  t  ori^*  p.  921)  is  produced  by  melting  mercuric  bro- 
mide at  a  gentle  heat  in  ammonia  gas,  the  salt  then  taking  up  about  3*4  per  cent, 
of  the  gas.  Water  extracts  bromide  of  ammonium  from  the  product,  and  leaTes 
a  yellow  "powder  which  gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  aqueous  sulpbide  of 
potassium,  but  not  with  caustic  potash. 

JSramde  of  Mercury  and  Mercurammoniwnt,  NH'.2HgBr  a  g^^NBr.HgBr 
■*     ^ \^^^'     HhgBi*,   or    Bromide    of   Hydrogen    and    IHmereurammonium 

HH'.Hhg'Tr*    B      m  \  N.HBr,  (/3),  is  produced  by  saturating  mercuric  bromide  with 

ammonia  gas.  It  is  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  sparingly 
soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  resolved  by  heat  into  nitrogen,  ammonia  gas,  aqueous 
vapour,  [?  hydrogen],  and  a  sublimate  of  mercuric  bromide. 

Chloride  of  Mereurammonium.-^KB*M^  «  ^^JNaor  ^f  [n«C1*,(€). 

FutihU  white  precipiiate.  Obtained  by  predpitating  a  solation  of  ammonio-mercuric  chlo- 
ride (alembroth  saii,  p.  808)  with  potash  (Wo  hi  e  r),  or  by  dropping  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  mixed  with  free  ammonia,  as  long  as  the 
resulting  precipitate  redissolves ;  it  then  separates  on  cooUng  in  garnet-dodecahedrons 
(M  itscherlich).  At  a  ^ntle  heat  it  gives  off  half  its  ammonia,  leaving  the  compound 
SrH'.Hhg"Cl*,  (A),  which  is  also  formed  by  gentlylieating  mercuric  chloride  in  a  stream  of 
ammonia  gas,  or  by  distilling  mercuric  oxide  with  sal-ammonia.    (Mitscherlich.) 

/orf»<i«.— NH».HgI  »  ^|nI  or  ^"|n«P,  (ij).  Ked mercuric  iodide  absorbs  am- 
monia ffis  and  forms  this  white  compound,  which  however,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
gives  off  its  ammonia  and  is  reconverted  into  red  mercuric  iodide.     (H.  Rose.) 

The  compound  NH'.Hhgl'  (8)  is  obtained  by  drenching  mercuric  iodide  witli  aqueous 
ammonia,  as  a  white  crystalline  powder  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  ammonia,  leaving 
a  brown  powder  consisting  of  hydrated  iodide  of  tetramercurammonium ;  on  evaporat- 
ing the  ammonical  solution,  the  compound  is  deposited  in  small  crystals.  It  quickly 
gives  off  its  anunonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  likewise  decomposed  by  water 
and  by  acids.    (Caillot  and  Corriol;  Bammelsberg.) 

IMmmwiiraiiimoiiliiiB*      vf  [Nor    %[^*     The  chloride   of  this   base 

'^£>N*OP(aorO, known  in  pharmacy  as  infusible  white  precipitate,3f«viini» 

pracipitatue  albus,  is  formed  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  diloride. 
When  first  produced  it  is  bulky  and  muk-white,  but  by  contact  with  hot  water,  or  by 
much  washing  with  cold  water,  it  turns  yellow  and  is  converted  into  hydrated  chloride 

of  tetramercurammonium,  Hhg^N'-Cl*.2HK).  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  acids,  and  is 
especially  distinguished  from  calomel  by  its  behaviour  witb  ammonia,  which  does  not 
alter  white  precipitate,  whereas  calomel  is  blackened  by  it.  Kane  regards  this 
compound  as  an  amidochloride  of  mercury,  HgH^N.HgOl. 

The  tetrammonium  salts  (p.  918),  all  of  which  contain  water,  may  be  regarded  as 
compounds    of  dimercurammonium  salts   with  mercuric  oxide,  e,  g.    the    chloride 

Hhg*N*Cl«  2H*0  or  Hlfig«H<N*Cl*.2Hhg''0.  In  like  manner,  ammoniacal  tripethnm,  the 
salt  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  mercuric  sulphate,  and  described  at  p.  920 

as  a  sulphate  of  tetramercurammonium,  (Hhg*N')S0*.2H'0,  may  be  regarded  as  a  bisic 

sulphate  of  dimercurammonium,  (Hhg«H*N»)S0\2Hhg"0. 

*  The  Greek  letters  In  this  and  the  fuUovrtng  paragraphs  refer  to  the  table  on  page  921. 
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A  donble  sulphate  qf  ammonium  and  dimereuramnumium     ofroj     [  S^<2IIH),  (y), 


2H*N     {' 

is  obtained  bj  adding  mercuric  oxide  by  small  portions  to  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  ammonium,  waiting  each  time  for  the  last  portion  to  dissolve, 
till  the  liquid  begins  to  show  turbidity,  £h)m  separation  of  a  white  basic  compound. 
On  leayins;  this  solution  to  eYaporat«  at  ordinary  temperatures  (if  evaporated  over 
the  water-bath,  it  again  deposits  a  white  basic  compound),  the  double  salt  crystal- 
lises from  it  in  small  white  needles,  or  more  definite  colourless  rhombic  crystals, 
which  give  off  their  water  at  115^.  The  salt  dissolves  easily  in  sulphate  or  chloride 
of  ammonium,  also  in  hydrochloric  acid,  either  dilute  or  concentrated,  and  in  very 
dilute  sulphuric, or  nitric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  is  completely 
decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat 
The  double  salt  is  completely  decomposed  by  water,  even  in  the  cold,  and  converted 

into  a  heavy,  white,  earthy  powder,  consisting  of  the  basic  salt^  2(B[hg*H«N*)SO«.3Hhg''0, 
(f ),  which  likewise  separates,  when  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonium,  saturated  with 
mercuric  oxide,  is  poured  into  water.  It  resembles  the  sulphate  of  tetramercuiw 
ammonium  (ammoniacal  turpethum)  above  mentioned.  The  latter  is  also  produced  by 
boiling  the  finely  triturated  double  salt  with  water,  continually  renewed  as  long  as 
it  takes  up  any  sulphuric  acid. 

Another  basic  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  above-described  double  salt  in 
cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  the  solution  to  an  excess  of  dilute  potash-ley ; 
ammonia  is  then  given  o£^  and  a  white  substance  separates,  which,  when  washed  with 

water,  and  dried  at  115^  has  the  composition  ^iig^«N*S0«.3Hhg''0,  or  (d[hg^*)SO\ 
Hhg''0.2H«0,  O). 

The  solution  of  the  last  described  compound,  or  of  the  double  salt  in  hydrochloric 
add,  poured  into  cold  dilute  potash-ley,  kept  constantly  in  excess,  forms  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  (Aij^*N»)Cl«.8Hhg''0  or  (rfhg*N«)Cl«.Hhg''0.2HK),  (/T).  This  compound 
dissolves  in  bomng  aqueous  chloride  of  ammonium,  giving  off  ammonia,  and  forming  a 
double  chloride  of  ammonium  and  dimercurammonium,  which  however  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  pure.  Finally,  by  boiling  the  last-mentioned  compound  with  strong  potash-ley 
till  its  colour  changes  from  white  to  yellow,  another  oxychloride  is  obtained,  having  the 

composition  (rfhgTI*N«)Cl«.4rfhgO  or  Hfig«N*Cl«.2Hhg"0.2H»0,  («'),  and  by  con- 
tinued boiling  for  a  day  with  fresh  portions  of  potash-ley,  more  and  more  chlorine  and 
nitrogen  may  be  removed,  tUl  at  last  nothing  is  left  but  pure  mercuric  oxide. 
(Schmieder.) 

Trlmmromnunliie  Hg^  or  rfhg'N*.  This  compound  is  formed  by  passing  dry 
ammonia  gas  over  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  previously  wdl  washed  and  dried  : 

SHhgO  +  2NH»  »  Hhg^«  +  8H*0. 

The  excess  of  oxide  being  removed  by  nitric  acid,  the  trimereuramine  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  dark  flea-brown  powder,  which  explodes  by  heat,  friction,  percussion,  or 
contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  almost  as  violently  as  iodide  of  nitrogen.  When  cautiously 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  is  decomposed  without  detonation,  yielding  am- 
monia-gas and  subb'med  mercury.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  hydrochloric,  sulphuric 
and  concentrated  nitric  add,  yielding  an  ammoniacal  and  a  mercuric  salt.  (Planta- 
mour,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xL  115.) 

By  the  action  of  various  ammonia-salts  at  a  boiling  heat  on  mercuric  oxide,  com- 
pounds are  obtained,  which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  trimereuramine  with  mer- 
curic salts:  thus  with  phosphate  of  ammonium,  the  salt  H£g"N'.Hhg^0".2H*O  (m)  ; 

with  the  acetate,  the  compound  tf  hfl;«N«  C*H«Hhg"0*.4H»"0  (X)  (Hirael).  These  com- 
pounds may  also  be  regarded  as  salts  of  tetramercurammonium  (p.  918). 

Trlmcrouraiiiinoiiliun.   "^(n  or'^^|N*.     The  only  known  salt  of  this 

base  is  the  nitrate,    ^f*  |n*.(N0*)*.2H*0,  (^),  which  is  produced  as  a  white  pre- 

dpitate  on  mixing  a  dilute  and  very  add  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  with  very 
dilute  ammonia.    It  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  basic  fUtraie  of  mercurammonium, 

^  >N*.(N0')'.2Hhg''0,  or  according  to  Mitscherlich,  as  a  basic  ammonio-nitrate  of 

mercury,  2NH".3Hhg''O.N*0*. 

TetramareiuttiiiiDOiiliiint  Hg^N  or  Hhg^N*.       Bv  actins  on  mercuric  oxide 
with  aqueous  ammonia,  a  brown  compound  is  obtained,  the  so-culed  mercnramine. 
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^hich  may  be  regarded  as  a  hjdrated  oxide  of  tetramercnrammonium  ^^t     [  0**  H*0. 

It  is  a  strong  base  an^  forms  definite  salts,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  acids,  without 
decomposition,  at  ordinary  temperatoses.    It  may  also  be  regarded  as  oxide  of  dimer- 

cnrammonium  combined  with  mercuric  oxide,  viz.  as  Hhg'H*NH).2Hh^'0,  and  its 
Baits  represented  by  corresponding  formulae,  that  is  as  compounds  of  merctuic 
oxide  with  the  chloride,  iodide,  acetate,  &c.,  of  dimercnrammoniom,  or  they  may  be 
formulated  as  compounds  of  mercuric  salts  with  trimercuramine  (p.  917).  The 
tetrammonium  salts  are  also  produced  by  the  water  of  ammonium^salts  on  mereoric 
oxide.    (Hirzcl,  Ixxxir.  268),  and  in  other  reactions,  as  will  be  presently  mentioned. 

Acetate  of  Tetramer  cur  ammonium.  C*H«(Hlig*N»)''0«.2HK)(A).--CryBtanised 
compound  obtained  by  treating  mercuric  oxide  with  acetate  of  ammonium.  When 
dried  at  100^  it  leayes  a  yellowish- white  powder. 

The  arsenate  is  a  white  salt,  obtained  by  boiling  mercuric  oxide  with  arsenate  of 
ammonium. 

Br  ornate.  (lfiig^*)Br*0*.2HK>,  (i).>-This  salt  separates  slowly  fknn  an  aqueous  so- 
lution of  mercuric  bromate  slightly  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  biomate  of  ammonium 
remaining  in  solution.  When  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  it 
detonates  with  great  Tiolence,  metallic  mercuiy  being  scattered  about.  (Rammels- 
berg.) 

Carbonate.  (H1ic'N*)C0*  4H'0(x). — Obtained  bypassing  carbonic  add  gas  throng^ 
water,   in  which  hydrate  of  tetramercnrammonium  is  suspended,  as  a  pale  yellow 

g^wder,  which  may  be  washed  with  oold  water  without  decomposition  (Mill on), 
irzel,  by  boiling  finely-divided  mercuric  oxide  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
obtained  a  salt  having  the  same  composition,  but  with  ^  at  water  more.  It  was 
yellowish-white  when  dry,  turned  grey  when  exposed  to  light,  was  not  decomposed  by 
potash,  but  gave  off  all  its  nitrogen  as  ammonia  when  boiled  with  aqueous  iodide  or 
sulphide  of  potassium.  By  treating  mercuric  oxide  with  an  excess  of  cold  aqueous 
carbonate    of  ammonium,    Hirzel    obtained  a    white  pulverulent    salt  containing 

(EfLg'N^CO'.HK)  (r) ;  when  exposed  to  light  it  quickly  decomposed,  *iMni"^"g  a  grey 
colour. 

Millon's  carbonate  of  tetramercnrammonium  may  be  washed  with  water  without  de- 
composition. When  perfectly  dry,  it  may  be  heated  without  alteration  to  130^,  but  at 
hiffher  temperatures  it  eives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  At  145^  it  assumes 
a  uight  brown  tint,  not  however  giving  off  any  more  water  at  that  temperature ;  but  if 
the  heat  be  raised  to  180-200^,  more  water  isgiren  off  together  with  a  laige  quantity 
of  ammonia ;  the  residue  has  a  deep  yellow  colour  and  contains  a  consideraUe  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid,  but  does  not  effervesce  with  adds.  This  residue  is  decomposed  by 
strong  hydrochloric  add,  which  eliminates  a  gas  from  it,  with  decrepitation. 

Chloride.  Aig*N«a*.2H«0  (•).— Obtained  by  subjecting  chloride  of  dimercur- 
ammonium  (infusible  white  predpitate)  to  prolonged  washing  with  cold  water,  or 
better  by  bouing  it  with  water : 

2ri'hg*H*N2a«    -i     hVN"C1«  +   2H«Na; 
also  by  treating  the  chloride  of  dimercurammonium  with  potash  or  soda.     It  is  a 
heavy  granular,  yellow  powder  which  turns  white  again  when  treated  with  sal-ammo- 
niac   (Kane.) 

Chr  ornate.  (Hhg*N*)CcrO*.2HK),  (u). — A  solution  of  chromate  of  ammonium  does 
not  act  on  mercuric  oxide  in  the  cold ;  but  converts  it  at  the  boiling  heat  into  a 
compound  of  chromate  of  tetramercnrammonium  with  3  at.  mercuric  chromate 
(Hbg^CcrO*),  which  when  boQed  with  aqueous  iodide  or  sulphide  of  potassium,  gives 
off  idl  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  when  drenched  with  ammonia,  is  eon- 
verted  into  a  lemon-yellow  chromate  of  tetramercnrammonium  having  the  composition 
above  indicated. 

Hydrate.  ^  [  0*,  (0). — ^This  compound  is  obtained  either  by  treating  mer- 
curic oxide  with  aqueous  ammonia,  or  by  heating  a  salt  of  tetramercurammonium  with 
a  caustic  alkali.  Yellow  mercuric  oxide  obtamed  by  predpitation  is  rapidly  acted 
on  by  ammonia;  the  red  modification  but  slowly;  the  product  of  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  the  latter  retains  the  crystalline  character  of  the  oxide  itself.  By  washing  . 
the  hydrate  obtained  by  either  process  with  water,  then  pressing  it  between  bibulous 
paper,  and  drying  it  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  vacuum,  or  exposing  it  to  a  tempera- 
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ture  of  130® ;  it  is  obtained  as  a  brown  powder  containing  ^  [  0'.H*0,  (o).  B/ 
drying  it  over  qoicklime  under  a  bell-jar,  it  ia  obtained  as  a  yellow  substance  containing 

]ft  I O*.  4HK)»  («).  The  product  prepared  from  the  yellow  oxide  parts  with  its  water 
much  more  readily  than  that  obtained  from  the  red  oxide. 

The  dark  brown  compound  %  [O'.H'O  (the  so-called  anAyc^rotf^iTMnniramtii^), 
which  may  also  be  represented  as  a  compound  of  oxide  of  dimezcurammonium  with 
mereurio    oxide   Hl^H^N*0.2Hhg"0,    or   as    a   bydoramine  (i.  197)    containing 

H^[  O**  ^  °^^  altered  by  contact  with  the  air.    The  yeUow  more  highly  hydrate 

compound,  on  the  other  hand,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  n^idly  from  the  air  and  turns 
white,  being  converted  into  carbonate  of  tetramercurammonium.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol^  gives  off  ammonia  when  boiled  with  voUuk,  but  requires  long 
boiling  to  complete  the  decomposition.  The  brown  compouna  is  decomposed  1^  fiisioii 
with  hydrate  offotassium  into  nitrogen,  metallic  mercury,  and  mercuric  oxide. 

Hydrate  of  tetramercurammonium  dissolves  very  easily  in  acidSy  forming  the  salts  of 
tetrammoBium.  It  expels  ammonia  very  readily  from  its  salts  like  lime.  It  dissolves 
very  easily  with  brisk  evolution  of  ammonia  gas,  in  a  hot  solution  of  nitrcite  of  am- 
fHonium,  and  the  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  considerable  quantity  of  white  crystals, 
which  are  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  a  greenish-yellow  powder.  It  dissolves  also 
with  equal  facility  in  a  hot  solution  of  sal^mnumiac,  with  evolution  of  ammonia^  and 
■eparacion  of  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  water. 

lodate. — ^By  digesting  mercuric  iodate  with  ammonia,  Hillon  obtained  a  salt  of 
variable  composition  which  decomposed  at  about  180^,  with  detonation  and  formation 
of  mercuric  iodide. 

Iodide,  Hhg*N'I'.2H'0,  (w). — ^Tlus  compound  maybe  fbrmed  in  several  ways. — 
1.  By  heating  mercuric  iodide  with  excess  of  ammonia ; 

4rfhgP  +   8H^  +  2H«0     -     EQig«N*I«2HK)  +  6H*NI. 

Iodide  of  h^dmgen  and  dimereurammonium  is  formed  at  the  same  time  and  dissolves 
in  the  hot  liquid,  while  the  iodide  of  tetramercurammonium  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
hfEOwn  powder.  To  obtain  it  pure,  the  lic^uid  must  be  decanted  before  it  begins  to  de- 
posit crystals,  and  the  brown  residae  a^un  boiled  several  times  with  fresh  ammonia, 
till  the  filtered  liquid  no  longer  deposits  crystals  on  cooling. — 2.  By  passing  ammonia- 
gas  over  mereurio  ozy-iodide : 

rilig*PO"  +   2Bra     «    HCg«N*P.2BW)  +  WO. 

3.  By  digesting  the  chloride  of  tetramercurammonium  in  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium 
(Bammelsber^);  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium 
mixed  with  caustic  potash.     (Nessler,  Chem.  Gaz.  1856,  pp.  445,  463): 

4Hhg''K«I*   +   2H«N   +   6KH0     -     HVn*I".2H«0  +   14KI  +  4H«0. 

This  last  reaction  affords  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  ammonia.  A  solution  of  iodide 
of  mercury  and  potassium  is  prepared  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  till  a  portion  only  of  the  resulting  red  wecipitate  is  redissolved, 
then  filtering,  and  mixing  the  filtrate  with  caustic  potash.  The  liquid  thus  obtained 
produces  a  brown  precipitate  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  either  free  or  in 
the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  salt.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  excess  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium.   (Nessler.) 

Iodide  of  tetramercurammonium  is  a  powder  of  a  brown  colour  inclining  to  purple- 
red.  It  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  water  at  128°,  and  if  more  strongly  heated  out  of 
contact  with  the  air,  it  melts  to  a  dark  brown  liquid,  and  is  then  decomposed  with  a 
blue  li^ht  and  violent  explosion,  yielding  water,  metallic  mercury,  mercuric  iodide, 
ammonia,  and  nitrogen,  without  leaving  any  residue.  Heated  with  aqueous  sulphide 
of  barium^  it  gives  off  all  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  In  a  stream  of  hydro^ 
chloric  acid  gae,  it  turns  yellow  in  parts,  gives  off  white  fames,  and  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature yields  a  sublimate  of  ammonio-mercuric  iodide,  mercuric  chloride,  chloride  of 
ammonium,  and  iodide  of  ammonium.  It  dissolves  easily  in  warm  hvdrochlorie  acid, 
forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which,  when  concentrated,  deposits  on  cooling  red  crystals 
of  mercuric  iodide,  and  yellow  crystaL*  of  mercuric  iodochloride. 
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Nitrate.  Hhg<N^N0^.2HH), (like  i).~^btamed  bjmixiiigahotdilntoMltilioii  of 
mercuric  nitrate  with  a  slijght  excem  of  ammonia,  as  a  white  granular  powder,  whidi, 
when  heated,  turns  yellow,  pres  off  nitroeen  and  ammonia,  then  nitrons  acid,  and  finally 
oxygen  and  mercnzy.  It  is  altered  \}yi)oUing  potash ;  dissolyes  in  cold  kydrocUorie 
acidf  and  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  water ;  dissolves  sparingly  and  withont  de- 
composition in  nitric  and  sylphtmc  acids  ;  dissoWes  also  in  ammonia,  and  is  partiaJlj 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water.    (Soubeiran.) 

A  yellow  aystalline  double  salt  consisting  of  nitraU  of  ammonium  and  tetrameremr' 

'^^1  (N0'y.2HH>  (IX  u  obtained,  according  to  Hitscheriich,  by  mixing 

nitrate  of  trimercurammonium  (p.  917)  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  adding  nitrate  of 
ammonium,  which  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  salt.  As  the  solution  cools  and  the  am- 
monia eyaporates,  the  double  salt  separates  in  aystalline  plates. 

Oxalate.  C>^ll!lig*N^0«.2HK),  (r).-.-Obtained  b^  digesting  meicnric  oxalate  with 
excess  of  ammonia  and  washing  the  product  till  the  hquid  no  longer  exhibits  any  alka- 
line reaction  (Millon) ;  or  by  digesting  mercuric  oxide  in  the  cold  with  oxalate  of 
ammonium  (Hirzel).  It  is  a  wa  te,  loose,  amorphous  powder  which  explodes  when 
heated. 

(Hhg*N«)> 
Phosphate.  ^1       [  PW.2HK),  (a*).— Obtained.by  treating  mercuric.oxide  with  a 

boiling  solution  of  tri-ammonic  phosphate.  It  is  a  white  salt  which  is  not  decomposed 
by  potash,  but  gives  off  ammonia  wnen  treated  with  iodide  or  sulphide  of  potassium. 
(Hirzel.) 

Sulphate.  (Hhg«N*)S0^2H<0,  {e).—Ammoniaeal  turpethum.  This  salt,  first  ob- 
tained by  Fourcroy,  and  subsequently  analysed  by  Kane,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  mer- 
curic sulphate  in  ammonia  and  precipitating  the  solution  witii  water.  Ammonia  takes 
up  a  very  large  quantity  of  mercuric  sulphate,  and  when  a  perfeetiy  saturated  solution  is 
left  to  evaporate  in  the  air  or  over  ou  of  vitriol,  its  sur&oe  becomes  covered  with 
crystalline  crosts,  consisting  of  small,  hard,  highly  lustrous  crystals  of  ammoniaeal 
turpethum  (Millon).  The  salt  may  also  be  obtained,  according  to  UUgren,  by 
digesting  basic  mercuric  sulphate  {mineral  turpethum)  with  sulphate  of  ammonium  till 
the  insoluble  portion  becomes  white. 

Sulphate  of  tetramercurammonium  is  a  white  heavy  powder,  yellowish  when  dry, 
when  neated  it  turns  brown  and  is  resolved  into  water,  nitrogen,  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  and  mercurous  sulphate.  By  sulphydric  acid  it  is  converted  into  mercmie 
sulphide  and  neutral  sulphate  of  ammonium.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  in 
nitric  add,  very  slightlv  in  water. 

Some  of  the  basic  salts  already  described^as  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonium  and  dimercnrammoniom,  may  also  be  regarded  as  tetramercuram- 
monium-salts  (see  p.  917). 

Mercurous  Bases. 

Merourciommonium.  ^^|n.— The  chloride  of  this  base,  Hhg^Nd,  is  the  black 

substance  formed  when  dry  calomel  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  ammonia-sas.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  leaves  white  mercurous  chloride. 

Dimereurosammonivm,  ^f  >N*.-^Tbe  chloride^  (Hiig^'N)Cl,  is  £>rmed  by 
digesting  calomel  m  aqueous  ammonia,  sal-ammoniac  being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

2Hhga  +  2H«N     -    (Hhg«H«N)a  +   H»Na 

It  is  grey  when  quite  dry,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  water.  Kan  e,  who  analysed 
this  compound,  regarded  it  as  mercurous  amtdo^hloride^  HhgCl.HhgNH'. 

Nitrate  of  JHmercurosammonium,  2(Hhg>H^)N0*.HH).  'Hiis,  according  to  Kane,  is 
the  composition  of  the  velvet-black  precipitate,  known  as  Hahnemann* s  solMe  merewy, 
which  is  produced  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate.  According 
to  G.  G-.  Mitscherlich,  on  the  other  band,  the  precipitate  thus  formed  has  the  com- 
position 8Hhg*O.N*0*.2NH*,  which   is  that  of    a  nitrate  of  trimercnrosammonium 

2(Hlig»HN)NO«.2H«0. 
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A  dearer  Tiew  of  the  eompoeitioxi  and  reladons  of  the  ammoniacal  merenrr- 
-    -      "  ------  hj  sir. 

reprefl 


compoimds  is  afforded  by  the  following  method  of  daaeification,  suggested  by 
G.  C. 


Foster,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  these  compounds  are  represented  as 
hydoramines  (L  197),  that  is,  as  bodies  formed  on  the  mixed  type,  ^mQ  n  ^nd  the 

rest  as  hydroehloramines,  ^^jj^qi  n  hydriodamines,  &c.    This  view  of  the  oomposition 

of  the  ammoniacal  mercnric  compounds  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  Ghreek  letters  placed  under  the  formulie  correspond  to  those  attached  to  the  names 
of  the  compounds  in  the  preceding  pages  (916-920). 

HI-  1)        Hbg^JN  II  m  -  1>       Hhg"(N       Hbg^JN         Hhg^fN 
»  -  1(  ff  JCI  II  n  -  21        BP  JBx»       BP  Jci«         H«  \v 

a  ^  7  < 

«i --  2)  Hhg*(N«  rfhg«>N«  Hbg-JN* 

»  -2{  H«  {CP  B*  {CP  H«   jP 

•  f  i| 


«i-W  Hhg*?N 

n  -  !(  H   iO 

«.-l(  %'In     II    «-2)  ^-)n« 

»  -  *{  (lS)-J  0*    II    »  -  8J  (SOTJ°' 

M  r 

m..2)  ^flN"  riiig«)ll»  %*)»» 


1    ZP   "^i- 


51    ^(g:  Tl»:  ^ig:  ^i 

*>        (NO«)»j"  (S0«)")"     (CK)«rJ^  (CrO*)"] 
/»                        IT                      r  V 

-  ®>        (SOVJ^  (CO)"! ^    II    *  "  ^>  (SO«)«j  ^ 


TypenHCl 
oH«0 


•Ei}  ^)!  FEJ}  -S^ll  -El)   ^)l 

i»  ft'  /y 

The  merenrous  compounds  may  be  formulated  in  a  shnilar  manner,  9.g, : 


Chloride  of  Mereurosammonium H*lci 

Chloride  of  Bimercurosammonium       •        •        •       •       •      H*  (ci 


Hhg« 

Nitrate  „  H« 

•  (N0«) 


In. 
4^ 
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(FnnUand  [1862],  Ana.  Ch.  Phann. 
IxzxT.  381.— Diinhaapt^  Chem.  Gaz.  1854,  pp.  263-292.— Strecker,  Compt  reod. 
TTTiT.  57. — ^Buckton,  Ann.  Ch.  Phaim.  criii.  103 ;  dz.  218 ;  ChanL  Soc.  J,  zvi.  17. — 
Frankland  and  Duppa,  ibid.  zriL  415.) 

Mereniy  unites  with  alcohol-radicles  (^  the  series,  OH^^,  tii.  methyl,  ethyl,  and 
amyl, — also  with  allyl  C*H*  —forming  compounds  into  which  it  enters  as  a  diatomic 
element  These  oomponnds  may,  in  Cut,  be  regarded  as  formed  from  inorganic  mercnrie 
oomponnds,  such  as  the  chloride,  bromide,  &c,  by  sabstitntioa  of  an  aloohol-xadicla  fat 
either  the  half  or  the  whole  of  the  chlorine,  &C., :  thna 


Mercaric  chloride.  Mereoric  rbloraCUd&  Mcicarte  cCbUe. 


Hhg'l 


When  both  atoms  of  chlorine,  &cl,  are  completely  replaced  by  an  alcohol-radide,  the 
product  is  an  indifferent  compound  (a  neutral  mereoric  ether)  incapable  of  uniting 
with  acids  or  acid  elements.  But  when  only  half  of  the  chlorine,  or  other  chlorous 
radicle  is  thus  replaced,  there  results  a  saline  compound,  that  is  to  say,  a  substance 
which  ean^  undergoes  double  decomposition,  and  in  which  theresidueunited  with  the 
chlorine  (Hhg''0*li*  for  example),  plays  the  part  of  a  monatomic  radicle. 

The  two  kmds  of  compounds  here  considered,  are  in  &ct  related  to  mercury,  in  the 
same  manner  as  mercaptan  and  ethylic  sulphide  are  rehU^  to  sulphur, — ^mercuric  ethide, 
for  example,  being  the  ethylic  ether  of  mercuiie  chlorethide,  just  as  sulphide  of  ethyl 
is  the  ethylic  ether  of  mercaptan. 

Mercuric  Mercuric 


Merceptan.  Ethylic  sulphlfde. 

H 


chloretfaide.  cthiue. 


There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  compounds,  that  in 
mercuric  chlorethide  and  its  analogues,  in  which  only  1  at.  chlorine  &c.  is  r^laoed  by 
an  alcohol  radicle,  the  remaining  chlorous  atom  is  most  easily  replaced  by  another 
chlorous  radicle,  whereas,  in  the  corresponding  sulphur-compounds,  the  remaining 
hydrogen-atom,  being  basylous,  is  most  easily  replaced  by  metals  or  other  basylons 
elements. 

If  the  mercury  in  these  compounds  be  regarded  as  monatomic,  those  which  contain 
only  mercury  and  an  aloohol-radicle^ust  be  represented  by  formuhe  of  the  type 
HgC"H'"'*'* ;  and  those  which  contain  iodine,  chlorine^  &c  as  compounds  of  these  radicles 
with  mercuric  iodid^  chloride,  &c. ;  e.  g,  HgC'H^  mercurethyl  or  hydrargethyl ;  Hg*CH*I 
or  HgC^*.HgI,  iodide,OTTa.iker  mercuriodide,  of  mereure&ylf  &c. ;  but  the  former  mode 
of  representation  affords  a  much  simpler  and  more  satisfactory  view  of  their  relations. 

Formation  of  the  Alcoholic  Mercury-compounds. — ^These  compounds  may  be  obtained 
by  four  different  processes : — 1.  By  the  action  of  mercury  on  the  iodide  of  an  alcohol- 
radicle,  under  the  influence  either  of  diffused  daylight  or  of  direct  sunshine ;  com- 
bination then  takes  place,  and  an  iodo-merctiric  compound  is  produced  (Frankland, 
Strecker): 

Hhg^  +  OH»»+'I      -     Hhg-j^^'***^ 

2.  By  the  action  of  mercurie  chloride  on  a  zinc-compound  of  an  alcohol-radide,  the 
product  being  an  organo-mercuric  compound,  containing  either  2  at  of  the  alcohol- 
radide,  or  1  at.  alcohol-radicle  and  1  at.  chlorine,  according  as  one  or  other  of  the 
reagents  is  in  excess  (Buck ton): 

Hbg^CP  +  Zzn''(OH*-+>)«     -     Hhg"(C-H»-+>)«  +  Zzn^a*, 
2Hhg''Cl«  +  Zzn''(C-BP«*>)«     -     2[Hhg"|^[^*'*']    +  ZznCl*. 

3.  By  the  action  of  merenric  chloride  on  the  organobismuth  compounds  containing 
8  at.  of  an  alcohol-radicle;  thus  bism'utho-triethide  (L  596)  treated  with  mercuric 
diloride  yields  bismutho-di^hlorethide  and  mercuric  duorethide  (Diinhaupt): 

&(C?H»)»  +  2Hhg"Cl*  -  Bi(C?H»)Cl«  +  2Hhg''(C»H»)Ca. 

4.  By  tiie  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles  in  presence 
of  acetic  ether(Frb  nkl'and  i(nd  ITuppa).  The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

20H*»+'I  +  Na»   +  Hhg"     »     Ehg^CC-H*"**)'   +  2NaL 

The  acetic  ether  appears  to  take  lio  paH  in  the  reaction,  but  remains  in  undiminiBhed 
quantity  at  the  end  of  the  process.  Neverthdess,  the  presence  of  this  or  a  similar 
ether  {yvu  methvlic  acetate  or  ethylic  formate)  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  process, 
inasmuch  as  sodium-amalgam  does  not  act  on  the  alcohohc  iodides  when,  simply  placed 
in  contact  or  heated  with  them  ;  neither  is  the  reaction  induced  by  the  presence  of 
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ethylic  ether,  but  on  adding  a  few  diope  of  acetic  ether,  it  takes  place  imme- 
diately. The  proportion  of  sodium  in  the  amalgam  must  be  very  small,  not  ex- 
ceeding 1  pt.  to  500  of  mercury.  If  a  solid  or  semi-solid  amalgam  ia  used,  the  reaction 
pioceeds  in  quite  a  different  manner. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  alcoholic  mercury-compounds,  yield- 
ing in  a  short  time  large  quantities  of  the  methyl-,  ethyl-,  and  amyl-compounds. 
Mercuric  iodethide  and  iodomethide  are  obtained  with  tolerable  facility  by  the 
firet  method  above-mentioned ;  but  the  corresponding  amyl-compound  was  obtained 
in  this  way  only  in  quantities  barely  sufficient  for  its  identification.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  obtain  mercuric  ethide  and  methide  by  the  second  method,  requires  the  previous 
preparation  of  very  large  quantities  of  the  corresponding  zinc-compounds,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  mercuric  amvlide  has  never  been  attempted  by  a  similar  process,  on  account 
of  the  great  difficulty  of  preparing  zinc-amyL    (Frankland  and  D  uppa.) 

The  mercury-compounds  containing  2  at.  of  an  alcohol-radicle,  are  easily  converted, 
by  the  action  of  bromine,  chlorine,  or  iodine,  into  compounds  containing  only  1  at. 
of  an  alcohol-radide,  e,g. : 

Hhff^(C?B:»)*       +       Br»      -      Hhg''(C«H»)Br       +       C«H*Br 

A  similar  action  is  exerted  by  acids,  e.  g,  by  hydrobromic  acid : 

TSW'((?E?f      +       HBr      -      Hhg''(C'H»)Br       +       C«H».H. 

"With  sulphuric  acid,  in  like  manner,   the  products    are   mercuric  sulphatetbide, 

Hhg«  I  [^?'/  and  ethyUc  hydride. 

A  precisely  similar  action  is  exerted  by  eertain  salts.  When,  forezample,  mercuric 
chlonde  acts  upon  mercuric  ethide,  the  latter  giveo  up  half  its  ethyl  for  half  the 
chlorine  of  the  former,  producing  2  at.  mercuric  chlorethide : 

Hhg"(C*H»)«      +       Hhg-Cl«      -      2Hhg"(C«H»)a 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mercuric  compounds  containing  only  I  at.  of  an  alcohol- 
radicle  are  easily  converted  into  others  containing  2  at.  of  an  alcohol-radicle:  thus, 
mercuric  iodethide  and  zinc-ethyl  act  upon  one  another  in  such  a  manner  a«  to  yield 
mercuric  ethide  and  iodide  of  zinc : 

2Hhg"(C^*)I       +       Zzn"(C»H»)«      -       2Hhg''(C«H»)«      +       Zan'l«. 

The  mercury  compounds  containing  2  at  of  an  alcohol-radide  are  converted  into 
the  corresponding  zmc-compounds  when  heated  with  excess  of  finely-granulated  zinc 
(Frankland  and  Duppa,  Ghem.  Soc.  J.  xvii  29) : 

Hhg''(C»H+*»*)*       +       Zzn*      «      Zzn^CC^H*™*')*       +      ZznHhg. 

AUyl-eompamids 

Mercuric  lodallylide.     Hhg'j^^'.—When^  iodide  of  allyl  is  agitated  witk 

mercury,  a  yellow  crystalline  mass  is  formed,  firom  which  the  mercuric  iodallylide  may 
be  extracted  by  hot  alcohol  or  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  deposits  it  on  cooling  in 
silvery  scales,  which  turn  yellow  when  eacposed  to  light,  especially  on  drying.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  sublimes  at  100°,  in 
white  shining  rhombic  plates,  melts  at  136°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  yellow 
crystalline  mass.  If  more  quickly  and  strong  heated,  it  decomposes  for  the  most  part, 
leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue,  and  giving  off  a  yellow  sublimate. 

The  alcoholic  solution  is  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  whole  of  the  iodine 
being  separated  as  iodide  of  silver ;  oxide  of  silver  likewise  decomposes  it,  forming 
iodide  of  silver  and  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  which,  on  evaporation,  yields  a  syrupy 
strongly  alkaHne  mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  salts  with  acids.    This  product 

is  probably  mercuric  allyl-hydrate,  or  hydrate  of  mercurallyl,  Hhg"|  ^q  .     (Zinin, 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  393.) 

Mercuric  iodallylide  is  easily  decomposed  by  hydriodic  add  and  by  iodine.  The 
following  equations  reiwesent  respectively  the  action  which  takes  place  in  each  case : 

1.  HhgC*H»I   +  HI     «     HhgP  +   CPH» 

2.  HhgC«H*I  +  11      «     HhgP  +  C"H»I. 

Berthelot's  process  for  preparing  tritylene,  by  means  of  iodide  of  allyl,  mercury,  and 
hydrochloric  add,  depends  on  the  first  of  these  reactions.  (Linnemann,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxxiii.  133.) 
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^ ^ — o  1  QiH"* — -^'  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 

sodiam-amalgam  on  iodide  of  amyl,  in  presence  of  acetic  ether.  5  pts.  by  weight  of 
amylic  iodide,  and  1  pt.  acetic  ether  are  agitated  with  soditun-amal^m  in  a  renel 
externally  cooled ;  the  product  ia  distilled  over  a  water-bath  to  separate  the  acetic 
ether,  and  a  current  of  steam  then  passed  into  the  retort  until  about  hiUf  the  heavy 
liquid  has  distilled  over.  The  residual  liquid,  after  waging  with  water  and  diying 
over  chloride  of  calcium,  oonsists  of  pure  mercuric  amylide. 

TUs  compound  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  mobile  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*6663 
at  O^'.  It  has  a  very  fednt  amylic  odour,  and  leaves  a  persistent  taste  upon  the  palate^ 
resembling  that  produced  by  other  orsano-mercurial  compounds.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
tilled, even  in  vacuo,  without  partial  decomposition.  It  can  bear  a  temperature  of 
140^,  but  long  before  its  boiling  point  is  reached,  mercuiy  separates  f^m  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  It  may,  however,  be  distilled  with  water  without  decomposition. 
It  is  insoluble  in  toaterf  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
ether.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  suffers  no  oxidation,  but  when  allowed  to  fiill  into 
chlorine,  it  immediately  produces  dense  white  fiimes  of  mercuric  chloro-amyUder 
Brought  into  contact  with  solid  iodine,  it  hisses  like  red-hot  iron  immersed  in  water. 
The  reaction  with  broTtUne  is  still  more  violent.    (Frankland  and  Duppa.) 

n^  ,  is  readily  obtained  by  treating  mer- 
curic amylide  with  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  in  excess.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  iod-amylide  {yid.  inf.)  in  its  properties,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very 
freely  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether.  From  its  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallises  in 
beautiful  hair-like  needles,  which  can  be  sublimed  at  a  gentle  heat  without  decompo- 
sition. It  melts  at  86^,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  heavy  oil,  perfectly  limpid  and 
colourless.  It  retains  any  excess  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  the  greatest  obstinacy, 
repeated  washings  with  alcohol  and  water  not  being  sufELdent  to  remove  it.  It  may, 
however,  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  repeatedly  in  alcohol  and  reprecipitating  widi 
water.    (Frankland  and  Duppa.) 

Mercu  rio  lodamylide.   Hhg"  j     «  . — ^An  ethereal  solution  of  mercuric  amylide, 

treated  first  with  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine^  and  then  with  solid  iodine,  nearly 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  mercuric  iod-amylide,  iodide  of  amyl  being  at  the 
same  time  produced: 

On  washing  the  crude  product  with  weak  alcohol,  pressing  between  fblds  of  blotting 
paper,  and  recrystallising  from  hot  alcohol,  mercuric  iod-amylide  is  deposited  in  small 
pearly  scales,  which  are  not  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  freely  soluble  in  ether.  If  a 
few  <uops  of  alcoholic  potash  are  added  to  a  boiling  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
these  crvstals,  and  the  liquid  left  to  cool,  no  crvstals  appear  for  some  time;  but 
nltimateiv  large  pearly  plates  are  denosited,  which  nave  the  same  composition  as  the 
small  s<»ly  crystals  above  mentioned,  and  reproduce  them  when  washed  with  water 
and  redissolved  in  alcohol.  Mercuric  iod-amylide  is  slishtly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  separates  therefrom  on  cooling  in  minute  crystals  wnicn  appear  as  an  opalescent 
cloud  in  the  liquid.  It  melts  at  122^,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline 
mass,  having  the  appearance  of  stearin ;  at  140^  it  begins  to  turn  yellow  from  forma- 
tion of  mercurous  iodide.  In  a  moderately  heated  current  of  air,  it  may  be  sublimed 
without  change.  It  is  but  partially  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash.  Heated  with 
zinc  to  130^  in  a  sealed  tube  it  yields  zinc-amyl  and  zinc-amalgam.  (Frankland 
and  Duppa.) 


Strecker,byactinffoniodideofethylwithmercury,  obtained  the  compound  Hg*C^*I 
or  Hbg^CH^I,  originuly  designated  as  iodide  of  mercurethyl,  or  iodide  of  hydraraethyl, 
but  now  called  mercvrio  iodethide.  Diinhaupt  obtained  the  corresponding  chlorine- 
and  bromine-compounds,  by  decomposing  bismutho-triethide  with  mercuric  chloride 
or  bromide,  and  prepared  therefrom  several  of  the  other  salts.  B  u  c  k  t  o  n  obtained  mer- 
curic ethide  Hg'(C'H*)'  orHhg''(C*H*)*,  bv  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  mercuric  iodethide 
or  on  mercuric  chloride  (pp.  921,  922);  andlastlyFranklandand  Duppa  have  shown 
that  this  compound  may  be  more  easUv  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on 
iodide  of  ethyl,  in  presence  of  acetic  ether. 

Mercuric  Bromethide,  Hhg"(C'H*)Br. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  mercuric 
bromide  on  bismutho-triethide,  or  by  treating  mercuric  hydro-ethide  with  hydrobromic 
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acid,  or  an  alcoholic  soliition  of  the  hydio-ethide  with  alcoholic  bromine.    It  resembles 
the  chlorethide.    (D  ii n h an p t.) 

Me r curie  Carbonethide.  CarbontUe  of  mercurtthyl. — ^Prepared  by  decomposi ng 
the  chlorethide  with  carbonate  of  silver  at  a  eentle  heat.  It  crystallises  with  difficulty 
and  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  Acids  decompose  it,  with  eyolntion  of  carbonic 
anhydride.     (Dunhaupt.) 

Mercuric  Chlorethide,  Hhg"(C*H*)Cl. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  mercuric 
chloride  on  bismutho- triethide  (Dunhaupt);  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
nitrethide  with  chloride  of  sodium  (S  trecker) ;  and  by  treating  mercuric  ethide  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  in  excoss  (Frank land  and  Duppa).  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether^  and  in  cold  alcohol,  but  freely 
in  boiling  o/coAo/,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  light  iridescent  laminse,  having  a  silvery 
lustre,  when  heated  to  40°  it  sublimes  in  thin  laminae,  without  previous  fusion,  but 
at  100°  it  melts  to  a  clear  oily  liquid,  and  then  evaporates  completely.  Heated  on 
platinum-foil  it  bums  with  a  fiint  flame,  difilising  a  very  unpleasant  odour.  (Diin- 
haupt.) 

Mercuric  Cyanethide,  Hhp;*'(C'H*)Cy. — ^Formed  by  saturating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  mercuric  hydrethide  with  strong  hydrocyanic  acid.  Crystallises  readily. 
Veiy  volatile ;  when  heated  in  a  tube,  it  emits  a  vapour  which  has  an  extremely 
repulsive  odour,  attacks  the  respiratory  organs  strongly,  and  appears  to  be  highly 
poisonous ;  a  carbonaceous  residue  is  left  in  the  tube.  The  cyanide  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    (Dunhaupt.) 

Mercuric  Ethide.  Hhg'^CH*)'. — This  compound  is  prepared: — I.  By  the 
action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  mercuric  iodethide.  Dry  pulverised  mercuric  iodethide  is 
added  by  small  quantities  to  zinc-ethyl  contained  in  a  retort  through  which  a  stream 
of  coal-gas  is  passing,  the  mixture  being  incorporated  by  stirring,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
zinc-ethyl  is  saturated — which  may  be  known  by  the  stirring  rod  ceasing  to  fiime  on 
exposure  to  the  air — ^the  product  is  distilled  till  nothing  but  gases  pass  oTer.  The  distil- 
late, which  is  a  heavy  liquid,  mixed  with  a  little  ether,  is  then  redistilled  with  a  slight 
excess  of  zinc-ethyl,  to  ensure  complete  decomposition  of  the  iodethide,  then  washed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  water,  and  rectified  (Buck  ton). — 2.  By  beating 
zinc-ethyl  with  mercuric  chloride,  avoiding  an  excess  of  the  latter,  as  otherwise  mer- 
curic chlorethide  will  be  formed :  the  slight  excess  of  zinc-ethyl  is  decomposed  by 
wa^r,  and  the  separated  oxide  of  zinc  dissolved  out  by  dilute  hydrochloric*  acid. 
(Bnckton.) 

3.  A  mixture  of  16  pts.  by  weight  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  1  pt  of  acetic  ether  is 
poured  upon  sodium-amalgam,  the  flask  being  alternately  agitated  to  promote  the 
reaction,  and  plunged  into  cold  water  to  moderate  the  rise  of  temperature.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  reaction  is  known  by  the  subsidence  of  the  temperature,  and  the  absence 
of  more  than  traces  of  precipitated  iodine,  when  a  few  drops  of  the  clear  liquid  re- 
maining in  the  flask  are  boued  with  nitric  acid.  When  the  quantity  of  iodide  of 
sodium  formed  has  been  increased  so  far  as  to  render  the  ethereal  liquid  pasty,  thereby 
preventing  a  sufficiently  intimate  contact  with  the  amalgam,  it  is  advisable  to  place  the 
flask  in  a  water-bath,  and  distil  oif  the  more  volatile  portion  of  the  contents,  to  be 
again  acted  on  by  fresh  amalgam.*  If  this  distillation  be  deferred  till  the  residue  has 
become  decidedly  thick  and  pasty,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  it,  as  the  distillate 
will  remain  sufficiently  fluid  up  to  the  termination  of  the  reaction.  The  product  mixed 
with  water  separates  into  two  layers,  the  ethereal  liquid  either  floating  or  sinking  in 
the  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  sodium,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  oi 
the  latter.  It  is  then  successively  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  washed  with  water; 
dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.    (Fra  nkl  an  a  and  D  uppa.) 

4.  Buckton  likewise  obtained  mercuric  ethide  by  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
on  the  iodethide : 

2Hhg(C«H»)I  +   2KCy     m     Hhg(C*H»)«  +  Hhg  +   Cy«  +  2KI; 

but  this  mode  of  preparation  is  not  advantageous,  being  attended  with  considerable 
loss. 

Mercuric  ethide  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  having  a  faint  ethereal  odour, 
insoluble  in  toattr,  sparingly  soluble  in  ai^joholf  easily  in  ether.  Specific  gravity  » 2*46, 
Boiling  point  168°  to  160°  (Buckton) ;  169°  (Frankland  and  Duppa).  Vapour- 
density,  obs.  »  9*97 ;  calc  (2  voL)  a  9*4. 

Mercuric  ethide  bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  giving  Off  a  large  quantity  of  mercurial 
yapour.  When  poured  into  chlorine  gas,  it  bursts  into  flame  and  is  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  It  acts  violently  also  with  iodine  or  hrominef  forminff  mercuric  iodethide  or 
bromethide ;  if  the  action  be  conducted  under  water,  ethyl,  or  its  products  of  decom- 

*  In  the  preparalion  of  mercuric  nmvlide  (p.  933),  this  intermediate  distillation  is  not  neceisarv,  at 
he  liquid  rrtalns  sufficient  fluidity  ta  allow  the  action  to  complete  itseif. 
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poeition  are  eliminated:  bat  if  the  liquid  is  kept  oool  bj  a  fieeflmg  mixtnre,  the  aaeeent 
ethyl  unites  with  the  bromine ; 

Hhg(C*H»)«  +  Br«     -     HhgC«H^r  +  C*H*Br. 
With  excess  of  alcoholic  mercuric  chloride,  it  yields  merenric  chlorethide  (p.  923). 
With  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  hydride  of  ethyl  and  mezeorie  chkxr- 
ethide  or  snlphatethide :  

2Hhg(C«H»)«  +  H«SO*     -     2(C*H»H)  +  Hhg«j(^)*. 

Sodium  slowly  decomposes  mercuric  ethyl,  forming  a  bolky  grey  spongy  mass,  which 
is  reiy  liable  to  explode  from  slight  causes,  and  instantly  taxes  fire  on  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  On  applying  a  gentle  heat^  a  Tiolent  erolution  of  gas  takes  place, 
consisting  of  ethyl  and  hydride  of  ethyl,  sodium-ethyl  being  probably  formed  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  decomposed  by  the  heat.      (B  u  c  k  t  o  n. ) 

Heated  with  excess  of  finely  granulated  zinc  to  100^  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  yields  zinc- 
ethyl  and  zinc-amalgam.  Heated  with  bismuth,  it  yields  in  like  manner  bismuth- 
ethvl,  but  the  decomposition  is  not  complete.  Cadmium  heated  with  mercuric 
ethide  to  100^-130^,  becomes  amalgamated,  and  forms  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cadminm-ethyL  Gold  likewise  become  amalgamated,  but  forms  no  trace  of  an  oigano- 
metallie  compound.  Hercuric  ethide  is  likewise  decomposed  when  heated  to  about 
160°,  with  copper,  iron,  or  silver,  the  copper  becoming  slightly  amalgamated,  and 
inflammable  gas  being  giyen  off;  but  the  aecomposition  appears  to  b«  due  to  the 
heat  alone,  independently  of  any  specific  action  of  the  metal.  No  oigano-metallie 
oompoond  is  formed  in  either  case.    (Frankland  andDuppa.) 

Merc  uric  Bthyl-hy  drat  e'  Hhg"  j  /^Qy    Hydrate  of  Mercurethyl. — Obtained  by 

decomposing  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chlorethide  with  oxide  of  siItm*,  then 
filtering,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and  eyaporating  in  racuo.  It  then  remains  as  a 
colourless  oil,  which  is  strongly  alkaline  and  blisters  the  skin.  It  decomposes 
ammomum-saUs,  but  not  the  salts  of  potassium  or  magnesium,  and  forms  precipitates 
with  the  salts  of  aluminium^  einc,  tin,  copper,  gold,  and  platinum.  With  a  large  excess 
of  sulphydrieacid,  it  forms  a  white  precipitate  which  after  awhile  tum^yellow,  brown,  and 
black.  With  metallic  ginc  it  forms  rinc-ethyl,  and  amalgam  of  zinc.  It  dissolyes  in  acids, 
forming  czystallisable  salts,  viz.  mercuric  chlorethide,  nitrethide,  &e. 

Mercuric  lodethide.  Hhg(C*H*)I. — ^This  compound  is  obtained  by  the  reactions 
aboTe-mentioned  (pp.  921, 922),  or  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  ethyl-hydrate 
with  a  slight  excess  of  alcoholic  iodine.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling 
alchohol  and  ether,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  white  shinine  lamins.  It  dissolTRs 
also  without  decomposition  in  caustic  ammonia  and  potash.  It  sublimes  at  100° 
without  decomposition,  but  requires  a  much  stronger  heat  to  melt  it.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  direct  sunshine :  hence  in  preparing  it  by  the  action  of  mercury  on  iodide 
of  ethyl,  the  ressel  must  be  exposed  only  to  diffused  daylight  (Diinhaupt^ 
Strecker.) 

!CH* 
^Qr      Nitrate   of  Mercurethyl, — Nitrate  of 

silver  added  to  a  solution  of  the  iodethide,  forms  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver, 
and  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrethide,  which  yields  colourless  prisms  by  evaporation. 
(Strecker.) 

Mercuric  Phosphatethide,  or  Phosphate  of  Mercurethyl,  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  chlorethide  with  phosphate  of  silver.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  remains  on 
evaporation  as  a  viscid  diaphanous  mass.    (Diinhaupt.) 

Mercuric   Sulphatethide.     i6ig*r,gQ^.i.      Sulphate  of  Mereurethyl—Tre- 

pared  by  decomposing  the  chlorethide  with  sulphate  of  silver.  CiystaUises  from 
alcohol  in  shining  laminse. 

Mercuric  Sulphethide,     Hhg*]'     ^  ^. —  This    compound    separates    as    a 

yellowish-white  pulverulent  precipitate  on  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  chlorethide.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  srdphids 
of  ammonium,  and  separates  from  the  ethereal  solution  in  the  crystalline  state,  but 
always  mixed  with  sulphide  of  mercury.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  also  decomposed 
by  evaporation,  depositmg  sulphide  of  mercury. 

Metbyl-oompoiinds. 

Mercuric  lodomethide.  Hhg"(CH*)I. — This  compound  was  discovered  by 
Frankland  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  880),  who  obtained  it  originally  by  the  action 
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of  m^tmry  on  iodide  of  methjl  in  sunshine.  In  abont  a  week,  the  liquid  soUdifios  into 
a  colonriess  ciystalline  mass,  and  by  treating  this  mass  with  etber,  the  mercorie 
iodethide  is  dissolTed,  and  may  thns  be  separated  from  the  remaining  metallic  mercnrj 
and  the  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  mercury  formed  at  the  same  time.  Very  little 
gas  is  given  off  during  the  reaction.  Mercuric  iodomethide  is,  how<^er,  more  easily 
obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  methide. 

Mercuric  iodomethide  is  a  white  solid  body,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  pretty 
readily  in  common  alcohol,  more  easily  in  methylic  alcohol,  and  very  easily  in  ether  and 
in  iodide  of  methyl.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  either  of  these  solutions,  the 
iodide  is  obtained  in  small,  nacreoas,  crystalline  laminse.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it 
is  slightly  volatile,  emitting  a  peculiar  and  unpleasant  odour ;  the  vapour  when  inhaled 
leaves  a  nauseous  taste  on  the  palate  which  lasts  for  several  davs.  At  100^,  the 
iodide  is  much  more  volatile,  the  crystals  disappearing  completely  when  exposed  to  a 
current  of  air  at  that  temperature.  At  143^,  it  melts  and  sublimes  without  decom- 
position,  condensing  in  extremely  thin,  shining,  crystalline  laminse. 

Mercuric  Methide.  Hhg"(CH')*.  Mercuromethyl  Hydrargomethyl,  Dis- 
covered by  Buckton  (Proc.  Boy.  Soc  ix.  91),  who  obtained  it  by  distilling 
mercuric  iodomethide  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  hydrate  of  potassium,  or  lime.  The 
best  product  is  obtained  with  the  cyanide.  A  mixture  of  this  salt  with  mercuric 
iodomethide,  after  being  well  triturateid  in  a  mortar,  is  distilled  by  small  portions  over 
a  lamp.  Gaseous  products  are  then  evolved ;  iodide  of  potassium  is  formed ;  cyanogen 
is  set  free  and  remains  in  the  form  of  paracyanogen ;  and  mercuric  methide  passes 
over  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  liquid,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and 
rectification  over  chloride  of  cfdcium.  The  essential  part  of  the  reaction  is  represented 
by  the  equation : 

2Hhg(CH»)I     +     2KCy     =     Hhg(CH«)«     +     2KI     +     Hhg     +     Cy«. 

Frankland  and  Duppa  prepare  mercuric  methide  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on 
iodide  of  methyl,  in  presence  of  acetic  ether.  The  mode  of  preparation  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  already  described  (p.  925)  for  the  preparation  of  mercuric  ethiae,  a 
small  Liebig^s  condenser  being,  however,  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  flask,  to  arrest 
the  vapour  of  iodide  of  methyl,  which  would  otherwise  be  carried  away  by  the  escaping 
gas.  At  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  residues  in  the  fiasks  are  mixed  with  water 
and  distilled  in  an  oil-bath,  the  temperature  of  which  need  not  be  raised  above 
110°,  and  the  ethereal  distillate,  after  separation  from  the  water  which  accompanies  it, 
is  agitated  with  alcoholic  potash  to  remove  acetic  ether,  and  finally  purified  by 
washing  with  water. 

Mercuric  methide  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  faint  and 
somewhat  mawkish  taste.  Specific  gravity  3-069.  Boiling  point  between  93^  and  96°. 
Vapour  density,  obs.  «  8-29  ;  calc.  «  7*97.  It  is  insolnble  in  water,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  dissolves  phosphorus,  caoutchouc,  and  reaine  easily,  sulphur  in 
small  quantity. 

Mercuric  methide  is  very  inflammable  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame,  giving  off 
vapour  of  mercury.  It  does  not  unite  directly  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  other  electro- 
negative elements,  but  is  completely  decomposed  by  them.  Iodine  and  bromine  act 
upon  it  rerj  energetically,  eliminating  metnyl-gas  and  forming  mercuric-,  iodo-,  or 
bromo-methide : 

2Hhg(CH«)«  +  P     -     2HhgCH»I  +   (CH»)«. 

It  also  forms  mercuric  iodomethide  when  heated  with  mercuric  iodide. 

With  stannic  chloride  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  which  is  decomposed  by 
water,  with  formation  of  mercuric  chloromethide  ana  a  soluble  tin-salt.  With  strong 
9ulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  acts  like  mercuric  ethide  (p.  925),  giving  off  marsh-gas, 
and  forming  crystals  of  mercuric  chloromethide  or  sulphatomethide.  With  dilute  t^ids 
and  metallic  zinc,  it  yields  metallic  mercury  and  gaseous  products ;  its  salts  (mercuric 
iodomethide,  &;c.)  are  decomposed  in  like  manner  (Buckton).  Heated  with  metallic 
gine  alone,  it  yields  zinc-ethyl  and  rinc-amalgam  (Frankland  and  Duppa).  With 
trichloride  of  phosphorus,  it  fbrms  mercuric  chloromethide. 

^Q,.   Nitrate  of  HydrargomethyL — Obtained 

by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  iodomethide  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo.  Crystallises  in  nacreous  laminae,  containing 
2Hhg(CH")N0«.H'0,  very  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcoh^.  At  100®,  it  melts  to 
a  colourless  liquid  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  Its  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  potash  or  baryta-water.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  soluble  chlorides  pre- 
cipitate mercuric  chloromethide  in  nacreous  laminae.  (Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm. 
xcil.  79.) 
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Mereurie  Ogymetkide,  or  Oxide  of  Hydrargomethyl,  is  prodnoed  by  the  action  o€ 
ammonia  or  the  fixed  alkalis  on  mercuric  iodomethide.  It  is  dissolyed  by  an  exoeas 
of  either  of  these  reagents,  and  the  solutions  yield  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  a 
floccalent  precipitate  of  the  corresponding  sulphide,  having  a  fiiint  yellowish  oolonr, 
and  a  peculiar  and  most  intolerable  odour.    (Frankland.) 

Syn.  with  Biotite.    (See  Hica.) 

lOOVZO  AOZB.  G«H*0«.  Otfrocar^ic  actV;(Oottlieb,  Ann.  CLPharm. 
Izxyii.  268;  Febal,  ibid,  IxxyiiL  129;  Baup,  ibid.  Izzzi.  96). — ^An  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  a  weak  solution  of  citraconic  acid  for  naif  an  hour  with  about  the  sixth  of  ita 
volume  of  nitric  acid.  The  reaction  takes  place  quietly,  and  on  cooling  the  acid  is 
deposited  in  a  porcelain*like  mass.  A  ceitam  quantity  of  a  nitro-compound  is  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  punfled  by  treatment  with  ammal 
charcoaL 

Mesaconic  acid  forms  a  mass  of  fine  lustrous  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  bnt 
readily  so  in  hot  toafer,  and  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  melts  at  200^  to  a  clear 
liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  reddens  litmus  and  decomposes  car- 
bonates. Heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to  140® — 160®,  it  separates  iodine 
and  forms  pyrotartarie  acid ;  it  is  also  converted  into  this  acid  h^  sodumi-amalgam. 
With  broTnine^  at  60® — 80®,  it  forms  mesodibromo-pyrotartaric  acid,  C*H*BrK>*, 
(Kekul^  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  SuppL  ii  85.) 

Mesaconic  acid  is  dibasic,  its  salts  having  the  formulae  CH^lffH)*  and  CH'MO^  They 
are  almost  all  cirstallisable. 

The  neutral  barium-salt,  C*H*Ba*0*.4H*0,  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  add  with 
carbonate  «f  barium.  It  forms  monodinic  prisms,  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air, 
and  give  off  the  greater  part  of  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100®.  The  acid 
bariumrsaltf  C*H*!E&O^.H'0,  forms  hexagonal  plates  of  a  pearly  lustre,  which  persistently 
retain  an  excess  of  acid,  from  which  thej  are  freed  with  difficulty.  The  neutral  cat- 
cium-saltf  OH*Ca*0^H*0,  forms  small  agglomerated  needles  soluble  in  16  pts.  of  water. 
The  neutral  silver-salt  is  a  crystalline  precipitate,  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  The 
acid  silver-salt,  C*H*AgO^  is  obtained  u  needles  by  dissolving  the  neutral  salt  in 
solution  of  mesaconic  acid  and  evaporating.  £.  A. 

MMSACOWIO  BTBBH.  G*H«0«  »  G»H\Cm«)*0'.  Obtained  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  mesaconic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  mobile 
liquid,  with  an  agreeable  fruity  odour  and  bitter  taste.  Its  density  is  1'043,  and  it 
distils  at  220®  without  alteration.  It  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia.  Boiled  with 
baryta-water  it  yields  alcohol  and  mesaoonate  of  barium.  £.  A. 

ISaSZTSs  An  oxygenated  oil,  very  mobile,  boiling  above  70®,  and  soluble  in  3  pts. 
of  water,  said  to  be  obtamed  by  distilling  lignone  with  sulphuric  acid.  ( W  iedemann 
and  Schweizer.) 

MBSima.  Another  veiy  mobile  oil,  boiling  at  63®,  and  soluble  in  3  pts.  of 
water,  obtained  in  like  manner. 

MSSZTZO  A&OOHO&.  A  name  given  to  acetone,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
an  alcohol  containing  the  radicle  mesittfl,  CH*,  isomeric  with  allyl. 

MSSZTZO  A&nSRTSB.  C*H*0.  A  body  isomeric  with  acrolein,  produced, 
together  with  trinitromesitylene,  by  heating  acetone  with  half  its  bulk  of  strong  nitric 
acid.  The  action  is  extremely  violent,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  vessel  as  soon 
as  efiervescenoe  begins,  then  heat  it  again  and  repeat  this  treatment  several  times. 
When  the  action  is  completed,  an  oil  separates,  consisting  of  mesitic  aldehyde  mixed 
with  trinitromesitvlene. 

Mesitic  aldehyde  is  lighter  than  water,  has  a  sweet  pungent  odour,  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  instantiy  in  caustic  potash,  yielding  a  yellowish-brown 
liquid.  It  absorbs  ammonia  gas  with  great  avidity,  forming  a  brown  resinous  mass, 
which  dissolves  in  water,  the  solution  yielding  by  spontaneous  evaporation  crystals  of 
fnesiOe  aldehyd&-^immonia.  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  solution  of  these  crystals, 
forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  blackens  when  heated ;  the  reduction  is  aooelerated 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  potash.    (Kane,  Pogg.  Ann.  xli.  491.) 

CO  CK&OXA&.    Syn.  with  Dichloracetone.    (See  Acbtonb,  i.  30.) 

Syn.  with  Oxide  of  MesityL    (See  Mbsittl.) 

(Mg;Fe)*CX)«  or  (Mmg;Ffe)CO«.    BreunnenU,  PistomssiU.-- 


This  mineral  occurs  in  rhombohedral  crystals  isomorphous  with  Spathic  iron  ore  and 
magnesite.  R  :  R  »  107^  23';  oB  :  R  «  136^  52'.  Length  of  principal  axis 
» 0*81 135.  Observed  planes,  K,  —  ^R  Cleavage  rhombohedral,  perfect.  Crystals 
often  imbedded.    Also  massive,  granular,  and  fibrous.     Hardness  »  4  to  4*5.     Spe- 
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cifio  gravity  »8  to  3-63.  Colourless,  whitish,  yellowish,  and  often  brown  on  exposure. 
Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Brittle.  The  mineral  maj  be  regarded  as  a  mixture 
of  the  isomorphous  carbonates  MmgCO*  and  FfeCO*,  the  proportion  of  the  former 
▼arjing  from  89*7  to  42*7  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  latter  from  6*1  to  57*2  per  cent. 
Some  specimens  also  contain  small  quantities  of  calcium  and  manganese.  Mesitin- 
spar  oecura  in  chlorite  slate  at  St.  Qothard ;  also  in  the  Zillerthal ;  at  Hall,  and  else- 
where in  the  Tyrol,  and  at  Traversella  in  Piedmont  The  species  includes  much  of 
the  so-called  brovm  spar,    (Dana,  ii  443.) 

XX8ZXy&.  A  hypothetical  monatomic  radicle,  supposed  by  Kane  to  exist  in 
acetone  (regarded  as      h  [  ^)'  ^°^  ^  certain  products  obtained  from  it. 

Chloride  of  Mesit^l,  C"H*C1,  is  produced  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into 
acetone,  which  absorbs  it  in  large  quantity ;  or  better  by  adoing  2  pts.  of  penta- 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  by  small  portions,  to  1  pt  of  acetone,  properly  cooled,  then 
adding  water,  which  separates  the  chloride  of  mesityl  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid 
hearier  than  water.  It  is  resolved  by  heat  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  mesitylene. 
Alcoholic  potash  conyerts  it  into  oxide  of  mesityl.    (Kane,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  476.) 

Hydrate  of  Mesityl.      §  {0.    Syn.  with  Acetone. 

Iodide  of  Mesityl,  Oily  liquid  insoluble  in  water,  obtained  by  distilling 
acetone  with  iodine  and  phosphorus.     It  has  not  been  analysed.    (Kane.) 

Oxide  of  Mesityl  or  Mesitie  ether.  (C»H»)H).— IVoduced :  1.  By  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  in  excess  on  chloride  of  mesityL — 2.  Together  with  many  other 
products,  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  add  on  acetone  (Kane). — 3.  By  the  action 
of  lime  on  acetone.  Acetone  1^  for  several  weeks  in  contact  with  quicklime,  and  then 
subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  yields,  between  lOO^'  and  250^,  a  mixture  of  oxide 
of  mesityl,  boiling  at  about  129<',  and  phorone,  C"H"0,  boiling  at  290°,  which  may 
easily  be  senarated  by  rectification.     (Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  23.) 

Pure  oxide  of  mesityl  is  a  colourless  oil,  smelling  like  peppermint  Specific  gravity 
0-848  at  28<'.  Boiling  point  (corrected)  131*^.  Vapour-density,  obs.  -  3*67  ;  calc  3-89 
(Fittig).  It  bums  with  a  very  bright  flame  (Kan e).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether;  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  a  brown  resi- 
nous mass,  and  by  chorine  into  a  heavy  oiL  which  appears  to  have  the  composition 
C*H«C1«0.    (Fittig.) 

Mesityl-hypophosphorous  acid. — ^Anacid  contained,  according  to  Kane,  in  the 
syrupy  residue  obtained  by  distilling  acetone  with  iodine  and  phosphorus.  This  residue 
soUdifies,  on  cooling,  to  an  amaranthine  mass,  and  yields,  by  saturation  with  carbonate  of 
barium,  a  salt  eontaing  20*0  per  cent,  carbon,  3-8  hydrogen,  and  43*8  baryta,  whence 
Kane  deduces  the  foimuhi  PBaO.CH*0  (calc.  20*7  carbon,  3*45  hydrogen,  and  4402 
baryta). 

Mesi tff  I' phosphoric  aci d. — ^An  acid  produced  by  treating  acetone  with  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  resulting  liquid  neutralised  with  bases,  yielcb  soluble  salts.  The 
sodium-^alt  forms  small  rhomboidal  laminse,  whidi,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  become 
opaque,  and  give  off  part  of  their  water.  When  heated,  they  melt  in  their  water  of 
aystallisation,  and  ultimately  leave  a  white  mass,  which,  at  a  higher  temperature, 
swells,  blackens,  and  bums,  leaving  phosphate  of  sodium.  The  salt  was  founa  to  con- 
tain 48'8  per  cent  sodie  phosphate,  and  29*0  water,  agreeing  approximately  with  the 
formula  PNaO*.C«H«0.jH=»0,  which  requires  49*9  sodic  phosphate,  and  28-21  water. 
(Kane.) 

Mesitylo'sulphurie  acids. — ^Kane  found,  among  the  products  of  the  action  of 
sulphuric  add  upon  acetone,  two  acids  analogous  in  composition  to  ethyl-sulphuric  add. 

1.  When  acetone  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  add,  the  liquid 
becomes  very  hoti,  assumes  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  sul- 
phurous anhydride ;  and  if  it  be  mixed  after  cooling  with  2  or  3  volumes  of  water  and 
neutralised  with  chalk,  a  deliquescent  mass  is  obtained,  in  which  small  prisms  may  be 
distinguished,  yielding,  according  to  Kane's  analysis,  70-5  per  cent,  caldc  sulphate, 
18'5  carbon,  3*3  hydrogen,  and  7*9  oxygen,  numllers  which  Kane  represents  by  the 
formula  C«H«O.Ca«SO«. 

2.  By  treating  2  vol.  acetone  with  1  voL  sulphuric  add,  and  diluting  with  water  when 
cold,  Itane  obtained  another  add,  the  caldum-salt  of  which  was  fuund  to  contain  23-7 
per  cent,  lime,  30*3  carbon,  and  4*4  hydrogen,  and  may  be  represented,  according  to 
Kane,  by  the  formula  2C«H«0.Ca«S0«. 

Gerha^t  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  these  adds  by  the  processes  above  de- 
scribed, but  did  not  obtain  a  trace  of  either  of  them ;  he  considers  it  probable  that  the 
only  add  produced  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  acetone  is  methyl-sulphuric  add. 
(Traite,  i.  704.) 

Vol.  III.  3  O 
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or  Ma8rrv&0&.  C*H>^  (Kane,  Pogg.  Ann.  zL  it.  474. — 
Hofmaniii  Chem.  Soc.  J.  ii  I04.-U)ahours,  Compt.  rend.  zziy.  266;  Chem.  Soc  J. 
iii.  zrii.) — ^A  hydrocarbon,  isomeric  with  cnmene,  produced  by  the  action  of  Bulphnrie 
add  upon  acetone.  To  prepare  it^  2  voL  acetone  aie  distilled  with  1  voL  strong  mil- 
phuric  add,  the  heat  being  carefully  regulated.  Two  layers  of  liquid  Uien  collect  in 
the  receirer,  the  upper  consisting  of  yery  impure  mesitylene,  and  the  lower  containing 
sulphurous  and  acetic  adds,  resulting  from  a  secondary  decomposition.  The  upper 
layer  is  rectified,  first  over  the  water-bath  to  separate  undecompMed  acetone,  and  then 
over  the  naked  fire.  But  the  product  thus  obtamed  does  not  exhibit  a  constant  boiling 
point,  and  requires  to  be  purified  by  numerous  rectifications  (Hofmann),  and  finiu 
distillation  over  phosphoric  acid.    (Cahours.) 

Mesitylene  is  a  very  light,  colourless  substance,  having  a  slight  alliaceous  odour. 
It  boils  between  155^  and  160^  (Hofmann),  between  162^  and  164^  (Cahours). 
Vapour-density,  obs.  «  4-345  to  4-282  (Cahours);  calc.  —  4-160. 

Mesitylene  bums  with  a  bright,  but  very  smoky  flame.  It  dissolyes  iodine^  forminff 
a  dark  brown  liquid  which  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  sunshine.  With  hromiTie  and 
chlorinef  it  forms  crystalline  substitution-products.  Boiling  nitric  add  oonyerts  it  into 
mesiticaldehyde(Kane).  A  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  tmd  fuming  sulphuric  aeida 
conyerts  it  immediately,  and  without  rise  of  temperature,  into  trinitromesitylene 
(Cahours).  It  is  likewise  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  add,  but  not  by  aqueous 
alkalis  (Kane).  Fuming  sulphuric  add  conyerts  it  into  mesitylene-sulphuric 
acid  C»H»«SO«.    (Cahours.) 

Deriffotives  ofMetityUne. 

THbromomealt7l«ne.  C'H'Br*. — ^When  bromine  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  mesi- 
tylene, waiting  each  time  till  the  heat  eyolyed  has  subsided,  and  taking  care  to  keep 
tne  medtylene  in  excess,  a  white  crystalline  compound  is  formed,  which  may  be  freed 
from  hydrobromic  add  by  washing  with  water,  in  which  it  is  perfectly  insoluble.  Two 
or  three  cirstallisations  nom  boilmg  alcohol  render  it  absolutely  pure.  It  forms  white 
needles,  which  Tolatilise  without  decomposition,  and  are  not  changed  by  boiling  with 
potash  or  ammonia.    (H  o  f  m  a n  n.) 

THoliloromealtjneiie.  CH*Cl'.---To  prepare  this  compound,  chlorine  gas  is 
passed  through  mesitylene  till  the  liquid  sobdines  in  an  adcular  mass,  which  is  then 
dissolved  in  hot  ether  and  crystallised  by  cooling,  the  undecomposed  mesitylene  re- 
maining in  the  mother-liquid.  The  product  is  purified  by  reoystallisation,  and  tiie 
ciystals  dried  between  paper,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  air. 

It  forms  white,  shining,  four-sided  prisms,  resembling  sulphate  of  quinine,  volatilis- 
ing only  at  a  strong  beat,  but  without  decomposition.  They  may  also  be  sublimed 
without  alteration  in  dry  ammoniaeal  gas,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash. 
(Kane.) 

VftrmiMsltjlMie.  CfH"NO'. — ^Formed  by  treating  mesitylene  with  faming  nitric 
add,  not  in  excess,  and  carefully  cooling  the  mixture  during  the  action.  This  com- 
pound, when  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution'of  potash,  becomes  heated  and  evolves  two 
products  on  distillation.  One  of  these  is  a  liquid,  which  is  produced  in  yery  small 
quantity  only,  and  exhibits  the  properties  of  an  alkaloid ;  the  other,  which  is  solid, 
dissolyes  yery  readily  in  alcohol,  and  separates  from  it  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
in  yery  fine  tabular  crystals ;  it  is  isomenc  with  nitromesitylcne.    (Cahours.) 

Btnitromasitjleiie.  C'H^^NO')*. — Obtained  by  boiling  mesitylene  with  mode- 
rately strong  nitric  add.  After  a  few  distillations,  the  whole  of  the  mesitylene  is  con- 
verted into  a  crystalline  compound,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and 
reerystallisation  from  alcohol.  With  dilute  nitric  acid  a  less  definite  z«eult  is  obtained, 
the  mesitylene  being  converted,  after  repeated  distillation,  into  a  yellow  oil,  which 
shows  a  tendency  to  crystallise,  but  appears  to  be  a  mixture. 

This  compound  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  often  several  inches  long,  and  in  appear- 
ance resembling  those  of  trinitromesitylene  {vid.  ir^f,).  It  yolatilises  without  decom- 
position, and  dissolyes  with  great  facility  in  aJcohol.     (Hofmann.) 

Witromesidtne.  C»H»«N«0«  -  C»H«(NO»)N.  (Maule,  Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  ii 
116.) — ^A  base  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  add  on  dinitromesitylene : 

C»H>*N«0*   +  3H«S     =     C»ff«N«0«  -»-  2H*0   +   S«. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dinitromesitylene  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  sulph- 
ydric acid,  the  liquid  assumes  a  dark  colour  and  deposits  gradually  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphur,  the  odour  of  the  sulphydric  acid  being  at  the  same  time  destroyed.  This 
treatment  is  continued  for  seveial  days,  till  the  sulphydric  add  is  no  longer  decom- 
posed. On  the  addition  of  hydrochhoric  add,  sulphur  is  again  predpitated,  and  on 
separating  this  by  filtration,  a  dear  liquid  is  obtained,  which  when  mixed  with  potash 
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or  ammonia,  yields  a  oopions  precipitate  of  impure  nitromesidine.  By  repeatedly  dis- 
solving this  impure  pvduct  in  hydrocUoric  acid  and  reprecipitating  by  an  alkali,  small 
quantities  of  still  adnering  sulphur  are  separated,  and  the  substance  gradually  assumes 
a  bright  yellow  colour.  One  or  two  crystallisations  from  alcohol  now  suffice  to  render 
it  absolutely  pure. 

Nitromesidme  forms  long  needle-shaped  crystals  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  It  melts 
below  100°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  mass  of  radiated  neecUes ;  volatilises  without 
decomposition  at  100°,  giving  off  a  vapour  which  bums  with  a  bluish  flame ;  dis- 
solves very  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  sparingly  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
&int  yellow  colour.  The  solutions  hare  an  lupleasant  bitter  taste^  and  are  neutral  to 
test  paper. 

Bromine  acts  violently  on  nitromesidine,  forming  a  dark  oily  liquid.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitromesidine  yields  with  chlorine^  a  pinkish  solid  substance  soluble  in 
boiling  ether. 

Nitromesidine  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming  crystalline  salts,  which  however 
are  very  unstable,  all  those  yet  obtained,  excepting  the  phosphate  and  the  platinum-salt, 
bein^  decomposed  by  mere  contact  with  water.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  their 
solutions  have  an  acid  reaction. 

The  hvdrochloraie,  C*H''N^0^HC1,  forms  colourless  needles. 

The  chloroplatinate,  C»H'*N«0*.HCl.PtCP,  is  precipitated  in  yellow  crystals  on  mix- 
ins  a  hot  solution  of  platinic  chloride  in  excess,  with  a  saturated  solution  of  hydro- 
cmorate  of  nitromesidine. 

The  nitrate  ia  veir  unstable,  being  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  red  nitrous  fhmes, 
when  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  down  to  a  certain  point. 

The  phosphate,  SCH^'N'O^PH'O^  crystallises  in  orange-coloured  laminte.  When 
nitromesidine  is  dissolved  in  a  very  huge  excess  of  phosphoric  add,  an  acid  salt  is 
obtained,  apparently  containing  only  1  at  nitromesidine. 

The  sidpMte  forms  small  siS^y  crystals. 

THaitroniMilylene.  C*H*(NO*)*.—Obtained  by  treating  mesitylene  with  a 
mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  sulphuric  adds,  its  formation  taking  place  immediately, 
and  without  rise  of  temperature.  It  is  crystalline,  and  sublimes  at  a  gentle  heat  in 
dazzling  white  needles.  It  ia  rery  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  acetone.  It  is  very  uowly  acted  on  by  sulphydric  acid,  only  a 
small  quantity  of  an  alkaline  body  being  formed  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks. 
(Cahours.) 


Btdphtmuitylie  add,  0»H'^0«.— This 
add  is  easily  formed  by  dissolving  medtylene  in  faming  sulphuric  add,  the  brown 
liquid,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  ^^ually  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass.  When 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  it  forms  the  lead-Mlt  CH^'i^bSO",  very  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  and  crystallising  in  needles  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  left  to 
evaporate.  The  silver-salt  is  also  crystallisable,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  blackens  quickly  when  exposed  to  light.    (Cahours.) 

WKMMO%Mm  Farolite, — A  zeolitic  mineral  related  to  natrolite  and  scoledte,  oc- 
curring in  implanted  globules  with  a  flat-oolimmar  radiate  structure.  Hardness  »  8*5. 
Spedfic  gravity  a  2*35  to  2*4.  Lustre  silky  or  pearly.  Colour  greyiBh-white,  yellowish, 
or  reddish.    Streak  uncoloured.    Translucent.    Tiftinina  sliffhtly  elastic. 

Analyses. — a.  From  the  Faroe  Islands  (Berzelius).— ^.  From  Annaldef  in Schonen 
Hisinger. — c.  From  Bombay.    (Thomson.) 


sto*. 

Al«0>. 

CaSO. 

NaSO. 

HSO. 

a. 

42*60 

28*00 

11*43 

6*63 

12-70 

a 

100*36 

b. 

42-17 

27*00 

9-00 

10*19 

11*79 

a 

100*15 

e. 

4270 

27*50 

7-61 

700 

14-71 

H 

99*52 

These  results  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  formula  (2])IIK).SiO'). 
(2Al<0«.8SiO»).5HK),  or  for  the  Bombay  mmeral,  6HH). 

Harringtonite,  a  snow-white  mineral,  occurring  in  the  amysdaloid  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  with  a  compact  texture,  and  very  tough,  may  be  induded  in  the  same  general 
formula.  It  contains,  according  to  Thomson's  analysis,  44*84  per  cent,  silica,  28-48 
alumina,  10-68  lime,  6*66  soda,  and  10-28  water  (  a  99*85). 

lOUCTB.    See  Scolboits. 

k    See  Natbolitb  and  Scolbcztb. 


IBOTASTASTJJUCO   ACZD.    Syn.  with  Imactivb  Tartaric  Acid:   see 
Tartaric  Acid. 
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mJkSaa  AOIB.  CH^OK  (Liebig  and  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  xzn. 
298. — Svanberg,  Berz.  Jahresb.  zxviL  166.) — ^An  add  formed  when  alloTan  or  alios- 
anic  acid  is  boil^  with  aqueous  alkalis,  urea  being  simultaneously  produced: 

C<H*N«0»  +   H«0     -     C^K)»  +  CH*NK). 
AUoxanIc  add.  Urea. 

The  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  lead-salt 
by  Bulphydric  add.  It  is  ciystallisable,  and  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  a  strong  acid 
reaction.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  boiliDg. 
Its  'aqueous  solution,  when  neutralised  with  ammonia,  gives  with  salts  of  barium, 
strontium,  and  calcium,  white  predpitates,  soluble  in  ad&,  or  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water. 

Mesozalic  add  is  dibasic.  The  hariumsalt,  CBaH)*,  is  prepared  by  boiling  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  alloxanate  of  barium :  a  mixture  of  aUozanate,  mesoxalate,  and 
carbonate  is  predpitated,  and  the  solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  crystalline  crusts  of 
urea  and  mesoxalate  of  barium,  the  latter  of  which  is  removed  by  washing  with  alcohol. 
The  salt  forms  yellow  laminse,  which  are  anhydrous  at  90°,  and  at  100°  are  partially 
decomposed.  Liebig  and  Wohler  found  65*93  per  cent  barium  in  the  salt ;  the  calcu- 
lated percentage  is  66*49.  The  calcium-BcUt  forms  thin  tables^  which  at  90^  contain 
2  at.  water  ;  at  140°  they  lose  1  at.  water,  and  above  that  temperature  are  decomposed. 
It  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  barium-salt  (Sv an  berg).  The  hod-salt^  obtained 
by  dropping  aqueous  alloxan  or  alloxanic  acid  into  a  boiling  solution  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  appears  to  be  a  basic  salt,  containing  4  at.  lead.  It  is  decomposed  when  gently 
heated  in  the  air,  pure  oxide  of  lead  remaining ;  hot  nitric  add  converts  it  into  oxalate 
of  lead.  According  to  Liebig  and  Wohler,  the  normal  lead-salt  is  formed  by  adding 
mesoxalic  acid  to  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  silver-salt  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate when  mesoxalic  acid  and  ammonia  are  added  to  nitrate  of  silver :  it  is  probably 
a  basic  salt,  as  it  is  entirely  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  metallic 
silver,  perhaps  thus,  C«Ag»0»   +   Ag*0   =  3C0*  +   Ag*.     (Liebig  and  Wohler.) 

When  mesoxalic  acid  is  compared  with  carbonic  and  oxalic  adds,  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
the  three  acids  may  be  regarded  as  containing  respectively  the  diatomic  radides  carbonyl 
CO,  oxalyl  CK)«,  and  mesoxalyl  C«0«. 

Carbonic  add C«HH)«     -     CO.H«.0*.' 

Oxalic  add C'BPO*     «     CK)*.H«.0«. 

Mesoxalic  add C«H«0*     -     CW.H'.O*. 

The  decompodtion  of  oxaluric  and  alloxanic  adds  into  urea^  oxalic,  and  mesoxalic  adds, 
respectively,  shows  that  alloxanic  bears  to  oxaluric  add  the  same  relation  that  mesox- 
alic does  to  oxalic  add,  and  from  this  point  of  view  alloxanicjacid  may  be  regarded 
as  mesoxaluric  add.  A  similar  relation  is  evident  between  alloxan  and  parabanic 
add.  R  T.  C. 


This  plant,  which  grows  in  India,  yields  a  fixed  oil  having 
a  density  of  0'964,  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  and  solidifying  at  +  6.  (Lepin  e,  J.  Pharm. 
[3]  xL  16. 

1.    Syn.  with  FitOFiOKAicrDB. 
ITACBTIC  AOXB.    Syn.  with  Pbofionic  Acid. 

MSTACBTOn.  C«H"0  ?  (Fr^my,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lix.  6.— Gottlieb, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liL  127.) — ^A  substance  occurring  amons  Uie  products  of  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  sugar,  starch,  gum  or  mannite,  with  lime ;  itnas  also  been  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  lactate  of  calcium,  and  occurs  among  the  volatile  oils  formed  by  the 
distillation  of  wood. 

Frimy  prepares  metacetone  by  gently  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  at  least  600 
grms.  of  sugar  with  8  times  its  weight  of  quicklime  in  a  capadous  retort,  withdrawing 
the  fire  after  a  while,  because  the  water  disengaged  from  the  sugar,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  lime,  raises  the  temperature  high  enough  to  complete  the  reaction  without 
further  application  of  external  heat.  If  the  mixture  has  been  well  made,  scarcely  any 
inflammable  gas  is  evolved,  and  a  complex  oil  passes  over  into  the  receiver.  This  oil 
is  shaken  up  with  water  to  remove  the  acetone  which  it  contains,  and  the  residue, 
which  floats  on  water,  is  rectified  till  it  exhibits  a  constant  boiling  point.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  obtain  a  pure  product  According  to  Gottlieb,  it  is  best  to  use  only 
3  pts.  lime  to  1  pt.  sugar,  and  to  keep  the  receiver  cooL  Metacetone  is  obtained  in 
the  same  manner  from  starch,  which  indeed  appears  to  yield  rather  more  metacetone 
than  acetone :  gum,  on  the  contrary,  yields  a  comparatively  larger  quantity  of  acetone. 

Metacetone  is  a  colourless  oil,  having  an  agreeable  odour,  insoluble  in  waier^  Yery 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Boiling  point  84^.  It  contains,  according  to  the  mean 
of  Fr^m/s  analyses,  72*2  per  cent,  carbon,  and  10*1  hydrogen.    The  formula  C*H'*0, 
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vhich  represent  It  as  isomeric  with  oxide  of  mesityl  and  oxide  of  alljl,  requires  73*6 
oarboDf  10*2  hydrogen,  and  16*8  oxygen.  When  distilled  with  acidehrofnate  ofpotaS' 
num  and  strong  sulphuric  <icidy  it  yields  carbonic  anhydride,  acetic  acid,  and  propionic 
acid.  As  these  products  are  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  propione, 
metacetone  is  sometimes  regarded  as  impure  propione  (Gm.  ix.  409).  (Pure  propione, 
C*H**0,  obtained  by  distillation  of  propionate  of  buinm,  boils  at  84^  and  contains 
69*3  carbon,  and  11*8  hydrogen.)  Metacetone  dropped  on  heated  potash-lime  or  Aised 
hydrate  of  potassium  distils  over  in  great  part  unaltered,  the  residue  containing  only 
traces  of  propionic  acid.    (Gottlieb.) 

MWAOnomo  AOZD.    Syn.  with  Pbofionic  Acn>. 

IKVTACBTOmTKZXA.  Syn.  with  Pbofionitiulb  or  Ctiiodb  of  Eteti. 
(ii.  211). 

aiBTAOB&OBITB.  A  foliated  columnar  mineral  from  the  Biichenberg  near 
Elbingerode  in  the  Harz.  It  has  a  vitreous  to  pearly  lustre  and  dull  leek-green  colour. 
Hardness  b2*6.  Gelatinises  with  acids.  Contains,  according  to  list,  23*77  per  cent, 
silica,  16*43  alumina,  40*36  ferric  oxide,  3*10  magnesia,  0*74  lime,  1*37  potash,  008 
soda,  and  13*76  water  ( «.  9960),  whence  the  formula  3(3M*O.SiO«).2(Al*O».SiO»).10H»O 
or  4(M«O.SiO«).3M*0.2Al*0").8H«0.     (Bammelsberg's  Mineralchemie,  p.  641.) 

aCBTACBROMIO  OXZBB.    See  Chbohiux,  Oxidbs  OF  (i.  949). 

ITACZWVAMBXV.    See  Cinnamein  (l  980). 

See  AcRouoK  (i.  67). 

OXZBB.    The  modification  of  ferric  hydrate  obtained  by  F4an 
de  St.  Gilles  by  boiling  the  ordinary  yellow  hydrate  in  water  (p.  396). 

See  FvBFUBOL  (ii.  762). 

See  Gallic  Acm  (ii.  760). 

See  Ulmic  Acid. 

Metall,  Mital.  BCBTA&liOXD.  NetallcXd,  MSiaOoid,  The  term 
metal  has  long  been  commonly  applied,  in  technical  and  popular  language,  to  a  n  amber 
of  substances  which  agree  in  presenting,  in  various  degrees,  a  combination  of  certain 
well-defined  physical  characters,  bv  which  many  of  them  are  easily  distinguishable 
from  most  otker  substances.  Gold  and  silver  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  typical 
representatives  of  this  class  of  substances.  These  characters,  however,  are  not  by  any 
means  absolutely  distinctive  of  metals ;  for  there  are  many  substances  which  are  not 
metallic,  and  which  nevertheless  possess  in  a  high  degree  some  of  the  physical  cha- 
racters of  metals.  At  a  very  early  date,  attempts  made  by  BasilValentine  (Con- 
dusiones),  Paracelsus  (1639),  and  Boerhave  (1732),  to  adopt  a  system  of  classi- 
fication, which  would  separate  the  more  characteristic  metals  from  substances  possessing 
certain  metallic  characters^  such  as  zinc,  antimony,  bismuth,  antimony-glance,  pyrites 
and  galena,  which  were  termed  semi-metals  or  bastard  metals.  In  1736, 
Brandt  proposed  to  make  the  presence  or  absence  of  malleability  the  principle  of  this 
dassifieation,  and  upon  this  ground  he  separated  mercuir  from  the  metals.  The  same 
view  was  adopted  by  Vogel  (1756,  Institutionihus  Chemia)  and  Buff  on  (1786, 
Histoire  naturelle  des  MinSraux).  Subsequently,  when  Braune  had  observed  the 
solidification  of  mercury  by  cold  in  1 769-60,  and  this  had  been  confirmed  byHutchins 
and  Cavendish  in  1783,  the  maDeability  of  this  substance  became  known,  audit  was 
classed  among  the  metals. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  distinction  which  had  been  drawn  between  metals  and  semi- 
metals  was  pointed  out  by  Fourcroy  (1789,  Elemins  d*  Histoire  Nat  urelle  et  de  Chemie^ 
iL  380)  as  being  evident  from  the  fact  that  *'  between  the  extreme  malleability  of  gold 
and  the  singular  fragility  of  arsenic,  other  metals  presented  only  imperceptible  grada- 
tions of  this  character,  and  because  there  was  probably  no  greater  (ufference  between 
the  malleability  of  gold  and  that  of  lead,  which  was  considered  to  be  a  metal,  than 
there  was  between  lead  and  zinc,  which  was  classed  among  semi-metals,  while  in  the 
substances  intermediate  between  zinc  and  arsenic  the  differences  were  slight." 

The  distinction  between  metals  and  semi-metals  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  existing  system  of  chemistry  was  established  by  Lavoisier, 
the  class  Metal  comprised  seventeen  substances.  Their  chemical  relations  were 
then  little  known,  ana  they  were  classified  together  as  metals,  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  analogy  in  physical  characters,  and  because  they  were  regardea  as  chemically 
simple  or  elementary  substances.  Since  that  time  a  great  number  of  other  simple 
substances  have  been  discovered,  which  possess  more  or  less  the  phvsical  characters  of 
metals,  but  which  do  not  possess  them  in  that  degree  which  was  formerly  considered 
to  be  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  a  metal. 
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On  the  discorerf  of  potaarinm  and  Bodium  bj  Davy  in  1807,  doobta  were  enter- 
tained  aa  to  their  metalbc  natuKv  and  it  was  propoaed  to  diatingmsh  them  from  metala^ 
on  aeeonnt  of  their  peeoliar  phynolcharacteri,  and  to  torn  them  metaUMs*  as  poaaeaa- 
ing  onij  aome  reaemblanoe  to  metala  (Erman  and  Simon,  1808,  GilberfM  AnnaUn, 
zxTiiL  121 ).  This  propoaal  waa  not  adopted,  and  in  181  iBerzelina  applied  the  term 
metalloid  to  diatinguiah  the  non-metallic  elementaij  anbetancea  from  the  mefal§,  in 
which  aenae  it  haa  been  commonly  used  np  to  the  preaent  time,  chiefly  in  relation  to 
anbatanoea  which,  like  the  metals^  haye  not  been  reaolTed  into  separate  conatitnenta^ 
and  which  are  conseqnently  regarded  as  elementaiy. 

A  high  degree  of  density  was  long  considered  to  be  a  pecoliariy  diatinctiTe  charafter 
of  metallic  substances ;  but  the  discorery  of  the  earthy  and  alkaline  metals  showed 
that  this  is  not  the  caae,  and  that^  in  regard  to  thia,  as  well  as  other'physical  charactera, 
the  term  metal  haa  only  a  relatiTe  application,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting a  class  of  substances  entirely  distinct  from  those  termed  metallolda. 

This  fact  has  been  rendered  still  more  apparent  by  the  advanced  iuTeatigation  of  the 
chemical  characters  and  relations  of  metals  and  other  sabstancea;  for  while  aome  of  the 
substances  possessinff,  in  a  marked  degree,  certain  of  the  physical  characters,  hitherto 
regarded  aa  distinguishing  metals,  do  not  possess,  in  an  equal  de^reei,  the  chemical  cha- 
racters  of  metals,  there  are^  on  the  oontrazy,  substances  possessmg  few  or  none  of  the 
physical  characters  of  metals,  but  manifestbig  in  their  chemical  characten  and  rela- 
tions the  most  marked  analogy  with  well-defined  metals.  Thus  for  instance  antimony; 
molybdenum,  arsenic,  titanium,  &e^  form  compounds  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c,  which 
are  the  analogues  of  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  nitric,  and  silicic  acids ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  electropositiTe  constituents  of  the  earths  and  alkalis^  a)^o  hydrogen,  am- 
monium, and  some  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicles,  correspond  closely  with  the  electropositiTe 
metals,  in  their  general  chemical  functions,  and  form  with  oxygen  and  sulphur,  Scc^ 
compounds  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  analogous  to  the  basic  compounds  of  silTcr, 
lead,  iron,  &c.,  with  oxjrgen. 

In  a  strictly  chemical  sense,  therefore,  the  term  metal  must  be  regarded  as  rcpreacnt- 
ing  an  ideal  type,  to  which  a  number  of  substances  approximate  more  or  less,  indepen- 
dently of  their  physical  characten  and  of  their  simple  or  compound  nature. 

The  elementary  substances  generally  regarded  as  metallic  are  mostly  solid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  the  only  exception  being  mercury  (p.  933).  With  the  excep- 
tion of  anenic,  they  are  all  capable  of  becoming  liquid  at  varioua  temperatures 
peculiar  to  each,  and  some  of  them  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  yapour  by  heat^ 
In  the  solid  and  compact  state  they  are  in  a  high  degree  imperrious  to  light  A  mass 
of  metal  is  absolutely  opaque ;  but  Tery  thin  laminae  of  some  metals  allow  certain  rays 
to  penetrate  through  them,  as  for  instance  gold-lea^  which  transmits  light  of  a  green 
colour.    (Faraday,  see  pp.  636,  642). 

In  consequence  of  this  impermeability  by  light  and  the  accompanying  high  reflectiTe 
power  of  metals  in  the  compact  or  liquid  states,  they  possess  a  peculiar  lustra  or 
brilliancy,  which  may  be  deyeloped  by  polishing  their  surfaces.  The  colour  of  most 
metals  is  a  peculiar  grey,  with  a  yarying  tint  of  blue ;  but  some  few  are  yeUow  or  red, 
as  gold  and  copper,  brass,  bronze,  &c.  (see  Lioht,  p.  641  et,  seq.\  the  colour  being 
due  to  an  unequal  power  of  absorption  for  different  rays,  and  yarying  a«^cording  to  the 
angle  which  the  incident  rays  form  with  the  surface  of  the  metaL  When  tlua  angle 
is  yery  small,  the  whole  of  the  rays  are  reflected,  and  all  metals  appear  quite  colourless. 

One  of  the  characten  which,  in  combination  with  those  already  mentioned,  has 
been  regarded  as  most  distinctiye  of  metallic  substances,  is  an  internal  mobility,  in 
yirtue  of  which  the  shape  of  a  mass  of  metal  may  be  altered  by  pressure,  hammering, 
or  by  other  mechanical  means,  without  disintegration  or  disruption  of  the  mass.  This 
character,  which  is  presented  in  yarious  degrees  and  modes  by  different  metals,  is 
expressed  by  the  terms  malleability — denoting  the  capability  of  flattening  or  spreading 
out  under  the  hammer,  or  between  rollers — and  ductility— denoting  the  capability  of 
becoming  longer  and  thinner  by  drawing  through  a  hole  of  less  area  than  the  transverse 
section  of  the  piece  of  metal. 

For  indiyidual  metallic  substances,  the  degrees  of  malleability  and  ductility  are 
by  no  means  equal ;  many  metals,  which  are  in  a  high  degree  malleable,  as  tin  and 
lead,  cannot  be  drawn  into  yery  fine  wire,  while  othen  which  are  less  malleable,  aa 
iron,  copper,  gold,  possess  fsir  greater  ductility.  Both  characten  are  considerably 
influenced  by  temperature.  Within  certain  limits  they  are  generally  greater  at  higa 
than  at  low  temperatures.  The  mechanical  working  of  a  metal  is  also  productiye  of 
an  alteration  in  its  molecular  condition,  attended  with  diminution  of  maUeability  and 
ductility  {hammer-hardened;  icroui).  In  such  cases  those  characten  may  be  restored 
to  the  metal  by  heating  it  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly  (anneaiing  ;  anlassen  ;  recuire), 

•  From  fMrmXX0rt  metal,  and  iT^f ,  UkeneM. 
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Some  metals  possess  so  little  malleabilitj  or  ductility  that  they  cannot  be  rolled  into 
sheets,  or  drawn  into  wiro. 

Tenacity,  or  the  resistance  to  forces  which  tend  to  tear  asunder,  either  by  tension, 
crushing,  or  wrenching,  is  another  character  which  metals  possess  in  very  unequal 
degrees.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  molecular  condition,  and  is  in  some  way 
related  to  malleability  and  ductility.  It  is  largely  influenced  in  particular  metals  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  admixtures ;  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  worked  into  shape,  and  by  temperature.  In  general  it  is  reduced  by  increase  of 
temperature;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  increased  within  a  certain  limited  range  of  tem- 
perature, as  in  the  case  of  iron  (see  Cohesion,  i.  1078).  Some  metals  possess  but  a 
yery  slight  degree  of  tenacity,  and  are  then  termed  brittle — as  zinc,  antimony,  and 
arsenic. 

Elasticity,  or  the  capability  of  a  bar  of  metal  to  recover  its  original  shape  and 
dimensions,  after  being  bent  or  stretched,  is  also  a  character  connected  with  tenacity 
and  internal  mobility.    It  yaries  much  in  different  metals. 

Metallic  substances  differ  yery  widely  in  the  degree  of  hardness  they  possess,  or  are 
capable  of  acquiring  by  sudden  cooling  or  otherwise.  Some  are  so  soft  as  to  admit  of 
being  kneaded  like  wax  (potassium  and  sodium),  others  are  capable  of  scratching 
quartz  or  even  diamond  (steel,  chromium).  The  presence  of  small  amounts  of  various 
substances,  such  as  carbon,  silicon,  &c.,  in  metals,  often  communicates  to  them  con- 
siderable hardness.  As  a  general  rule,  a  metal  is  more  brittle  in  proportion  to  its 
degree  of  hardness. 

Metals  are  capable  of  assuming  a  crystalline  strttciure,  generally  belonging  to  the 
cube,  octahedron,  or  some  other  form  of  the  regular  system ;  antimony  and  arsenic 
crystallise  in  rhombohedrons.  Meta7s  occurring  native  are  frequently  crystallised.  The 
existence  of  crystalline  structure  in  a  metal,  considerably  influences  its  tenacity.  It  is 
generally  accompanied  by  an  increased  degree  of  brittleness,  and  those  metals  which 
are  most  easily  czystallised  are,  as  a  general  rule,  the  most  brittle.  Crystalline 
structure  is  sometimes  assumed  by  metals,  while  in  the  solid  state,  under  the  influence 
of  long  continued  heat,  of  percussion  or  of  vibration,  and  other  mechanical  actions,  and 
the  change  thus  induced  is  oft«n  of  importance  in  relation  to  technical  applications 
(see  laox,  ante^  p.  327).  Metals  may  often  be  crystallised  by  slowly  cooling  them  in  a 
melted  state,  and  when  partly  solidified,  pouring  off  the  remaining  liquid  metal  ^see 
Bismuth,  i.  590;  Lead,  lii.  478).  Metals  often  assume  a  crystalline  structure  wnen 
slowly  deposited  from  solutions  of  their  saline  compounds,  and  some  can  be  crystallised 
by  sublimation  (zinc,  arsenic). 

Metals  and  metalloids  in  general  present  a  marked  difference  in  their  power  of  con- 
ducting electricity  and  heat ;  the  conductivity  of  metals  for  electricity  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  substances.  It  yaries  considerably  in  different  metals,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  individual  metals,  according  to  their  molecular  condition,  temperature, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  foreign  admixtures.^  The  purer  and  softer  the  metal, 
the  greater  its  conductivity :  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  metal,  the  less  its  con- 
ductivihr.  The  conductivity  of  some  metalloids  is  increased  by  elevation  of  temperature. 
(See  Wiedemann,  Lehre  vom  Galvanismus  und  Electromagnetismits,  i.  180.— 
Matthiessen,  1866,  Proc  Roy.  Soc.  i.  616.) 

Metals  and  metalloids  differ  in  their  electrical  relations,  the  former  being,  as  a  class, 
electro-positive,  the  latter  electro-negative.  The  distinction,  however,  is  only  one  of 
degree,  and  metals  present  similar  differences  among  each  other.  (See  Elbotbigitt, 
ii.  432.) 

Metals  differ  widely  in  their  capacity  for  heat.  The  specific  heat  of  sodium  amounts 
to  nearly  ten-fold  that  of  bismuth,  lead,  mercury,  or  gold.  The  conductivity  for  heat 
also  difiers  greatly,  though  metals  generally  possess  a  comparatively  high  degree  of 
conductivity  for  heat.  (See  Despretz,  Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  640. — Wiedemann  and 
Franz,  1864,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xli.  107.) 

The  following  table  presents  some  of  the  princf^l  physical  characters  of  the 
best  known  elementary  metals  and  metalloids,  so  far  as  they  have  been  deter- 
mined. In  some  cases  the  numbers  given  are  only  approximative.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  existence  of  these  characters,  and  the  degrees  in  which  they  are 
presented  by' particular  substances,  are  sometimes  due  to  the  m^ecular  condition  of  the 
substance,  rather  than  to  any  inherent  peculiarity.  This  is  more  especially  known  to 
be  the  case  with  the  metalloids,  several  of  which  are  polymorphic,  as  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, carbon,  boron,  silicon,  &c.    (See  Dimobphish,  ii.  331.) 

*The  valaet  given  in  the  ■ccoropanjring  tab^e  are  ttiken  from  BI«tthleiien*«  e^perlmenti.  The 
letters  h  and  <  prefixed  to  the  numbert  in  column  6,  Indicate  tiiat  the  wirei  were  hard-draum,  or  gqfl, 
and  the  letter  a  Indicates  that  the  number  given  represents  the  conductivity  at  16°  C. 
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Only  a  few  metals  occur  native,  viz.  gold,  platinnm,  palladium,  iridium,  and  rhodium, 
which  are  almost  always  found  in  the  metalUc  state — silver,  copper,  mercury,  bismuth, 
arsenic,  which  are  often  found  in  the  metallic  state — ^iron,  antimony,  lead?  zinc  ?  which 
are  very  rarely  foimd  in  that  state. 

For  the  most  part,  metals  occur  naturally  as  constituents  of  various  minerals,  in 
which  they  are  comlnned  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  or  arsenic,  &c.,  in  various 
proportions  and  modes. 

Of  the  metalloids  only  three  occur  native  to  any  considerable  extent,  viz.  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  sulphur.  Carbon  and  selenium  occur  but  rarely  in  an  isolated  state. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  fluorine  has  yet.  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  even  arti- 
ficially (see  ii.  673). 

In  the  chemical  characters  and  relations  of  metals  and  of  metalloids,  there  are 
differences  as  great  as  in  their  physical  characters.  These  differences,  however,  are 
manifested  more  in  the  functions  which  the  substances  of  one  or  other  class  perform, 
in  their  compounds  with  other  substances,  than  by  the  capability  of  direct  combination 
with  each  other,  which  is  considerably  influenced  by  various  physical  conditions,  such 
as  temperature,  state  of  aggregation,  Bcc ;  hence  also  this  mode  of  chemical  action 
should  probably  be  regarded  merely  as  a  phase  of  some  more  general  dynamic  pro- 
party,  rather  than  as  the  exercise  of  a  peculiar  force,  inherent  in  the  different  elementary 
substances.  (See  Chbmical  AFFmrrr,  i.  850  et  seq.)  But  in  any  case,  the  existence 
of  chemical  compounds,  and  their  characters  in  relation  to  other  substances,  must  be 
regarded  as  results  of  the  same  mutual  activity  which  determines  chemical  combina- 
tion. Probably  all  elementary  substances  are  more  or  less  capable  of  existing  in  a  state 
of  chemical  combination  with  each  other ;  but  those  possessing  this  capability  in  the 
highest  degree  are,  as  a  rule,  either  the  most  opposite  in  their  general  chemical  rela- 
tions, or  else  capable  of  assuming  special  functions  in  relation  to  certain  others.  The 
elementary  substances  possessing  the  most  universal  capability  of  existing  in  combina- 
tion with  others,  and  of  direct  combination,  are  fluorine?  oxygen,  sulfur,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  and  some  of  the  metals. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  present  the  most  decided  differences  in  their  general 
chemical  relations,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  two  classes  of  elementary  substances 
— metals  and  metalloids — ^the  one  representing  the  basylous,  and  the  other  the 
chlorous  constituents  of  compounds.    (Graham.) 

The  basylous  or  chlorous  characters  of  the  elementary  substances  are  not  however  abso- 
lute, except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  fluorine  and  oxygen.  On  the  contrary,  they  vary  ac- 
cordinff  to  the  kind  of  substances  existing  in  combination.  Thus,  for  instance,  chlorine 
and  sulphur  are  both  basylous  in  relation  to  oxvgen,  but  chlorous  in  relation  to  hydro- 
gen and  most  other  elementary  substances ;  again,  among  the  metals  which  are  generally 
basvlous  in  their  relations  to  other  substances,  some  are  capable  of  existing  in  combi- 
nation with  others,  in  relation  to  which  they  are  then  feebly  chlorous. 

In  compound  substances  consisting  of  two  elementary  radicles,  their  chemical 
characters  and  relations  to  each  other  generally  approximate  to  the  basylous  or  chlorous 
condition  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  relative  preponderance  of  ene  or  other  of 
those  characters  in  one  of  the  constituents.  Thus,  for  example,  in  water  the  relatively 
basylous  and  chlorous  characters  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  so  nearly  balancea 
that  it  is  almost  destitute  of  any  chemical  activity  as  an  independent  substance,  and 
that  which  it  does  exhibit  is,  according  to  circumstances,  sometimes  basylous,  as  in 
hydric  sulphate,  nitrate,  &c.,  and  sometimes  chlorous,  as  in  potassium-hydrate,  calcium- 
hydrate,  &c. 

In  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  the  chlorous  character  of  chlome  relatively  to 
hydrogen  exceeds  that  of  oxygen,  in  such  a  degree  that  this  substance  is  decidedly 
chlorous  in  relation  to  those  substances  with  which  it  can  exist  in  combination.  But 
in  hypochlorous  acid,  though  chlorine  is  basylous  relatively  to  oxygen,  that  substance 
is  feebly  chlorous  in  ite  compounds.  In  soda  and  sodium-chloride,  on  the  contrary, 
the  basylous  character  of  sodium  exceeds  that  of  hydrogen,  relatively  to  oxygen  and 
chlorine,  in  such  a  degree  that  the  former  is  highlv  basylous,  and  the  latter  slightly  so. 

The  diemical  activity  of  compounds  as  independent  substances,  is  not  by  any  means 
proportionate  to  that  of  their  constituents ;  tnus,  for  instance,  nitrogen  is  one  of  the 
most  indifferent  substances,  but  its  compound  with  hydrogen  is  a  powerful  alkali, 
and  some  of  ite  compounds  with  oxygen  are  powerful  acids. 

The  proportion  in  which  two  elementarv  substances  are  combined  also  influences 
the  chemical  characters  and  relations  of  the  compound.  Thus,  in  sodium-peroxide, 
containing  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  soda  does  in  proportion  to  sodium,  the  basylous 
character  disappears,  and  this  compound  is  destitute  of  any  chemical  activity  as  an  in- 
dependent substance.  Again,  manganous  oxide  is  highly  basylous,  and  manganic  oxide 
slightly  so,  while  the  peroxide  is  indifferent^  and  the  higher  oxides  are  chlorous.  In 
like  manner  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  &c.  with 
oxygen,  are  more  decidedly  chlorous  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  they  contain. 
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The  diemieal  fonctioii  of  manganeM  in  munganom  oodde  Is  furnfially  di^ieiit  ftom 
that  which  it  exercises  in  manganic  or  permanganic  adds.  In  the  former  case  the 
metal  ooRCSponds  with,  and  is  chemically  eqairalent  to^^  hydrogen  in  water ;  in  the 
Utter  case  it  corresponds  with,  and  is  eqmralent  to,  chlorine  and  nitzogen  in  chloioas 
and  nitrons  adds,  and  to  chlorine  in  perchloric  add.  (See  CukSsiFiCATiON,  L 1007 ; 
and  EavTVAiMtm,  iL  491.) 

Certain  compounds  of  elemenlaiy  substances  present,  in  their  general  chemical 
relations  and  functions,  a  very  close  analogy  with  the  metals  and  metalloids';  as,  for 
infftftti^,  cyanogen  (see  ii  27d)  and  the  hydrocarbon  ladidea.    (See  Radiclrs.) 

Compounds  are  usually  named  generiodly  according  to  their  chhnous  oonstxtuents, 
and  spedfically  according  to  their  basyloua  constituents ;  thus  compounds  in  whidi 
oxygen,  sulphur,  or  chlorine,  &c,  are  the  chlorous  constituents  are  termed  oxides, 
sulpkidest  chlorides,  &c.  (see  Nomsvcultitbb).  In  the  case  of  compounds  in  whidi 
the  relatiye  basylous  and  chlorous  functions  of  the  constituents  are  less  marked  or  not 
easily  determinable,  names  of  a  more  arbitrary  nature  are  commonly  used ;  thus,  for 
instance,  the  compounds  of  metals  with  each  other  are  termed  allotfs,  and  those  alloys 
in  which  one  of  tne  constituents  is  mercury  are  termed  amalgams. 

Since  the  specific  descriptions  of  particular  compounds  will  be  found  under  their 
respectire  heads,  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  artide  to  do  more 
than  point  out  the  leading  chazacteristic  features  of  the  most  important  classes  dT 
compounds,  viz.  oxides,  sulphides,  &c. 

Oxides.  All  the  elementary  substances,  except  fluorine,  are  capable  of  existing  in 
combination  with  oxygen,  in  one  or  several  proportions. 

The  physical  char^ters  of  oxides  are  generally  very  different  from  those  of  their 
constituent  basylous  radicles.  Among  the  metalloidal  oxidtv,  some  are  gaseous  under 
ordinary  conditions,  as  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  add,*  some  of  the  nitrogen  oxides, 
sulphurous  add,  &c. ;  some  are  liquid,  as  nitrous  add;  others  are  solid,  as  nitric  add, 
sulphuric  acid,  silica,  &c  Among  the  metallic  oxides,  all  of  which  are  solid,  some  are 
Tolatilisable,  as  arsenious  acid,  antimonious  oxide ;  the  others  aro  fixed  and  mostly 
infusible  and  insoluble  in  water.  Formerly  metallic  oxides  were  called  calces,  and 
their  production  was  termed  calcination.    (See  Gas,  ii.  774.) 

Many  oxides  occur  native  in  great  abundance ;  thus  among  those  of  the  metalloids, 
carbonic  add  is  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  a  great  number  of  mineral  sub- 
stances. Silica  also  is  very  abundant  both  in  the  states  of  quartz,  flint,  sand,  &e.,  and 
as  a  constituent  of  numerous  minerals  and  rocks.  Sulphuric  add  occurs  frequently  as 
a  constituent  of  various  minerals,  as  gypsum,  selenite,  heavy  spar,  &c. :  boradc  add 
occurs  in  the  lagoons  of  Italy,  and  in  some  minerals :  phosphoric  add  is  very  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  small  relative  quantity,  and  it  occurs 
abundantly  in  plants  and  animals.  Among  the  metallic  oxides^  water,  the  earths,  and 
the  alkalis  are  probably  the  most  abundant;  existing  as  constituents  of  various 
minerals  and  locks.  Among  the  compounds  of  the  heavy  metals  with  oxygen,  the 
oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc  are  the  most  abundant,  either  as  such  or  in 
combination  with  carbonic  add,  silica,  &c 

The  chemical  relations  of  the  oxides  are  as  diverse  as  those  of  elementary  sub- 
st-ances.  Among  the  metalloidal  oxides  containing  the  smallest  proportions  of  oxygen, 
some  are  characterised  by  their  chemical  indifference,  as  individual  substances,  in 
relation  to  most  other  substances,  as  for  instance  carbonic  oxide,  nitrous  oxide,  &c. 
Those  containing  laiver  proportions  of  oxygen  are  possessed  of  considerable  chemical 
activity ;  and,  in  their  compounds  with  other  oxides,  they  present  relations  which  are 
generally  of  a  more  or  less  decidedly  chlorous  character,  as  for  instance  sulphuric,  nitric, 
and  carbonic  adds. 

The  met^dlic  oxides  containing;  the  smallest  proportions  of  oxygen  are  sometimes 
characterised  by  Uieir  chemical  indifference,  as  for  instance  suboxide  of  lead ;  but 
they  more  generally  present  relations  of  a  basylous  nature  in  their  compounds  with 
other  oxides,  as  for  instance  potash,  soda,  zinc-oxide,  silrer-oxide,  &c  Among  those 
containing  larger  proportions  of  oxygen,  some,  such  as  ferric  oxide,  alumina,  &c, 
present  this  character  in  a  less  marked  degree,  and  in  some  of  their  compounds 
they  are  chlorous,  as  in  potash-aluminate,  &c  Other  metallic  oxides  containing 
still  larger  proportions  of  oxygen,  such  as  manganese-peroxide,  &C.,  are  mostly 
indifferent  as  individual  substances ;  but  the  oxides  containing  the  largest  proportions 
of  oxygen  are  in  many  cases  deddedly  chlorous  in  their  compounds  with  other  oxides ; 
as  for  instance,  manganic  add,  permanganic  add,  stannic  acid,  chromic  add,  && 

The  chemical  relations  of  compounds  consisting  of  two  different  oxides  are  ffenenlly 
of  a  nature  corresponding  to  those  of  hydrochloric  add  and  potaadum-chloride  to 
other  chlorides^  and  the  mutual  relations  of  their  constituents  correspond  with  those  of 

•  The  word  **ac{d  **  in  this  artkle  !s  used  in  the  scum  of  ankjfdnnu  acid  or  anhydride,  r.f .,  carbonic 
acid  CO*  i  nitric  acid  M*0\  &c. 
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hydiogen  and  chlorine  in  hydrochloric  acid.    (See  Baltb  ;  and  Acms,  i.  39 ;  Aucali, 
i  115;  BA8B»i.  519.), 

Many  oxides  containing  the  laxfpest  proportions  of  oxygen  are  decomposed  at  Tariona 
temperatures  by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  yielding  oxygen-gas  and  lower  oxides. 
Excepting  nitric  acid,  which  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat^  most  of  the  other  higher 
oxides  of  the  metalloids  which  are  known  in  a  separate  state,  are  capable  of  supporting 
high  degrees  of  temperature  without  decomposition.  The  sesquioxides  and  peroxides 
of  metids  are  generally  decomposed  by  heat  into  oxygen  and  lower  oxides,  and  all  the 
oxides  of  silver,  gold,  platinum,  &&,  are  decomposed  by  moderate  degrees  of  heat  into 
oxyoen-gas  and  the  respective  metals.  Some  oxides,  on  the  contrary,  combine  with  a 
further  quantity  of  oxygen,  either  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  as  &r  instance  man- 
ganous  and  ferrous  oxides,  or  when  heated  in  contact  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air, ' 
as  plumboua  oxide.  This  change  takes  place  most  readily  in  some  eases  when  the 
oxide  is  in  combination  with  water,  or  when  water  is  present 

Most  oxides  may  be  decomposed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  heat  and  of  some  other  subetanoe  enable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  and  of  abstiact^ 
ing  it  from  the  oxide  operated  upon,  so  as  to  form  an  oxide  of  greater  stability  under 
the  circumstances.  This  reduction,a8  it  is  termed,  is  complete  when  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  is  separated  from  the  basylous  radide,  and  partial  when  there  is  only  a 
lower  oxide  produced.  The  most  powerful  reducing  acents  are  the  alkali-metals, 
hydrogen,  caroonic  oxide,  and  carbon.  Even  carbonic  oxide  is  decomposed  by  potas- 
sium or  sodium  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  oxides  of  the  metalloids  are  mostly 
susceptible  of  reduction  by  carbon  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Among  metallic  oxides  those 
of  iron,  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  &c,  are  completely  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat ; 
the  oxides  of  manganese  and  uranium,  &c.,  are  but  partially  induced ;  oxide  of  zinc  with 
difficulty;  while  the  lower  oxides  of  chromium,  manganese  and  uranium,  and  the  oxides 
of  the  earthy  and  alkali-metals  are  not  affected  by  hydrogen.  In  the  reduction  of 
metallic  oxides  by  means  of  carbonic  oxide  or  carbon,  the  metal  eliminated  often 
contains  carbon  in  a  state  of  combination  with  it.  At  very  high  temperatures,  carbon 
reduces  some  oxides  which  are  not  affected  by  hydrogen,  as  for  instance  soda  and 
potash  at  a  white  heat 

When  the  reduction  of  a  metallic  oxide  by  carbon  is  effected  at  a  oomparatiTely  low 
temperature,  carbonic  acid  is  formed ;  but  when  it  takes  place  only  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  carbonic  oxide  is  jproduced. 

The  reduction  of  metallic  oxides  may  also  be  effected  by  heating  them  with  metals 
whose  oxides  are  less  readily  reduced.  Thus  potassium  reduces  several  metallic  oxides, 
and  among  others  ferric  oxide  at  a  red  heat;  but  at  a  white  heat,  potash  is  decomposed 
by  iron.  The  result  in  this  latter  case  may  be  due  to  the  volatility  of  potassium  at 
that  temperature,  and  the  consequent  removal  of  small  portions  reduced  under  the 
influence  of  a  preponderatin;;  mass  of  iron,  so  that  this  action  takes  place  repeatedly 
until  the  whole  of  the  potash  is  decomposed,  and  without  any  possibility  of  action 
between  the  potassium  and  oxide  of  iron. 

By  the  action  of  heat  and  reducing  agents  upon  compound  oxides,  such  as  sulphates, 
phosphates,  &c.,  there  may  be  produced  a  compound  of  the  metal  with  the  chlorous 
radide,  as  sodium-sulphide,  by  heating  to  reoness  a  mixture  of  the  corresponding 
sulphate  with  carbon.  If  the  radicle  of  the  chlorous  constituent  of  the  compound  does 
not  combine  with  the  metal  under  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  volatilised  in  the 
state  of  a  lower  oxide,  as  in  the  reduction  of  nitrates. 

Some  compound  oxides,  such  as  carbonates,  nitrates,  &c.,  are  decomposed  by  the 
mere  action  of  heat^  the  acid  being  eliminated  either  unaltered  or  decomposed,  and 
the  metallic  oxide  remaining  either  in  the  same  state  as  it  existed  in  the  original 
compound  or  in  a  higher  state  of  oxidation ;  thus  ferrous  carbonate  yields  by 
ignition,  ferroso-femc  oxide  and  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  with  carbonic  add. 

Certain  metals  and  metalloids  do  not  under  any  known  circumstances,  combine 
directly  with  oxygen ;  for  example,  gold,  platinum,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
&c  All  the  othera  are  capable  of  combining  directly  with  oxygen,  some  of  them  at 
very  low  temperatures,  as  for  instance  sodium,  potassium,  &c. ;  othen  like  copper,  iron, 
carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.,  when  heated  to  temperatures  differing  for  each.  In 
all  cases  the  direct  combination  with  oxysen  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat  ^^d 
if  it  takes  place  rapidly,  it  is  also  attended  with  erolution  of  light  (See  Combustion, 
L  1089.) 

The  physical  condition  of  substances  capable  of  combining  directly  with  oxygen, 
influences  very  much  the  fadlity  with  which  the  combination  takes  place.  A  state  of 
minute  subdivision  is  most  favourable,  while  a  compact  condition  is  most  opposed  to 
combination,  espedally  when  the  resulting  oxide  is  infusible  at  the  temperature 
produced  by  the  combination,  and  forms  a  protecting  crust  over  the  surface  of  the 
substance.    Thus  pulverulent  copper,  heated  to  about  450^  C,  takes  fire  in  oxygen  gas. 
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and  is  eompletelj  oonyerted  into  oxide ;  but  a  plate  of  copper  nnder  the  same  oonditionfl 
merely  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  oxide.  On  the  contrary,  a  red-hot  iron  wire 
continues  to  bum  in  oxygen  gas,  because  the  resulting  oxide  is  melted  at  the  tempera- 
ture produced,  and  thus  a  fresh  metallic  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 

gas. 

The  indirect  oxidation  of  metals  and  metalloids  may  be  effected  by  heating  them 

with  substances  which  eyolre  oxygen  when  heated,  such  as  nitrates,  chlorates,  &c 

Some  metals,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  &c.,  decompose  water  in  the  presence  of  adds,  and 

form  oxides  which  combine  with  the  add.  Others  decompose  water  alone  at  the  ordinaiy 

temperature,  like  sodium,  or  by  the  aid  of  heat,  like  aluminium,  magnesium,  iron,  &c. 

Others  again  decompose  water  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat,  like 

aluminium  and  zinc   The  behaTiour  of  iron  with  water-vapour,  and  that  of  ferric  oxide 

with  hydrogen,  present  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of  circumstances  on  the 

exercise  of  chemical  affinity.     The  production  of  ferric  oxide  in  the  one  case,  and  the 

reduction  of  the  same  substance  in  the  other,  are  most  probably  due  to  the  Tespective 

preponderance  of  water- vapour  relatively  to  hydrogen,  and  of  hydrogen  relatively  to 

water-vapour,  and  also  to  the  constant  removal  of  the  hydrogen  and  the  water-vaponr 

which  are  produced  in  the  two  cases  by  the  action  taking  place.      A  similar  influence 

is  also  manifested  in  the  reduction  of  zinc-oxide  by  hydrogen.    (See  D  eville,  Compt. 

rend.) 

The  facility  with  which  different  metals  combine  with  atmospheric  oxygen  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  varies  veir  much.  While  the  alkali-metals  are  rapidlj 
oxidised  even  in  dry  air,  neither  gold,  silver,  nor  platinum  is  at  all  affected  in  any  case. 
Some  metals,  such  as  iron,  however,  which  remain  perfectly  bright  in  diy  air  or  even 
oxygen,  rapidly  become  oxidised  in  moist  air,  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  oxide.  The 
presence  of  acid  vapours  in  the  atmosphere  facilitates  this  action  upon  most  oxidable 
metals,  but  in  the  case  of  some  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  surface.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, zinc,  when  superficially  oxidised  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  does  not  undei^ 
further  oxidation,  the  portions  underlying  the  crust  of  oxide  being  in  fact  protected  by  it^ 
In  the  case  of  iron,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  oxidation  progresses  until  the  whole  of  the  metal 
is  converted  into  oxide,  or  as  it  is  termed  rust,  and  it  even  proceeds  with  accelerated 
rapidity  after  the  first  oxidation  of  the  surface  has  taken  place :  for  the  electropositive 
relation  of  the  iron  to  oxygen  is  augmented  by  its  contact  with  the  ferric  oxide,  and  its 
combination  with  oxygen  is  thereby  facilitated  so  much  that  the  metal  is  capable  of 
decomposing  water. 

A  different  application  of  the  same  principle  may  be  made  the  means  of  preventing 
the  oxidation  of  iron.  Thus  if  the  metal  is"^  placed  in  contact  with  a  substance  which 
renders  iron  electronegative  in  relation  to  it,  the  affinity  of  iron  for  oxygen  is  reduced, 
and  it  becomes  less  liable  to  oxidation  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  This  fi&ct 
has  been  practically  applied  in  the  galvanising  of  iron,  which  consists  in  coating  iron 
with  a  thin  layer  of  zinc  which  becomes  electropositive  in  relation  to  iron,  and  moagh 
the  zinc  is  thus  rendered  more  liable  to  oxidation,  it  still  protects  the  iron,  since  &e 
oxidation  of  the  zinc  is  only  superficial,  and  the  production  of  a  thin  film  of  oxide  upon 
it  prevents  further  action. 

Bnlpbldes.  These  form  a  very  numerous  class  of  substances,  which,  consistently 
with  the  chemical  analc^  between  sulphur  and  oxygen,  present  in  their  general  rela- 
tions considerable  similarity  to  the  oxides.  They  contain  various  proportions  of 
sulphur,  and  are  accordingly  termed  |>ro^,  sesqui-^  di-,  tri-  and  ^>0n^a-sulphides.  With 
the  exception  of  carbon-disulphide,  which  corresponds  to  carbonic  add,  the  sul- 
phides of  the  metalloids  are  but  little  known :  there  appear  to  be  several  sulphides  of 
phosphorus,  and  probably  more  than  one  sulphide  of  nitrogen.  (See  Faraday, 
Quart.  Joum.  Sd.  iv.;  Soubeiran,  Ann.  Ch.  Pnys.  [2]  Ixvii.  IxxL) 

The  sulphides  are  capable  of  forming  compoxmds  with  each  other — sulpho-salts — 
analogous  to  the  compounds  of  oxides,  in  which  the  sulphides  of  the  most  basylons  ele- 
mentary radides,  and  those  containing  the  smallest  proportions  of  sulphur — the  su  1  pho- 
bases — ^are  basylous  in  relation  to  sulphides  containing  larger  proportions  of  sulphur 
and  less  basylous  radicles —s ulpho-acids.  Thus  potassium-sulphide  combines  with 
carbon-disulphide  and  with  arsenic-pentasulphide,  forming  potassium-sulpho-carbonate 
and  potassium-sulph-arsenate.  The  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals  were  formerly 
called  liver  of  sulphur. 

Many  sulphides  combine  with  water  and  some  other  oxides,  as  well  as  with  chlorides 
and  iodides,  &c 

The  physical  characters  of  some  metallic  sulphides  dosely  resemble  those  of  the 
metals  in  certain  particulars,  such  aa  the  peculiar  opacity,  lustre,  and  density,  espedally 
when  they  are  in  a  crystalline  condition.  They  are  generally  ciystallisable,  brittle, 
and  of  a  grey,  pale  yellow,  or  dark  brown  colour.  The  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals 
are  soluble  in  water,  most  of  the  others  are  insoluble.  They  are  more  frequently  fusible 
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than  the  eonesponding  oxides,  and  nomeare  volatilisable,  as  mereniyHmlphide,  anenic- 
snlphide.    Carbon-disulphide  is  an  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water. 

Metallic  sulphides  occur  native  in  great  abundance  in  the  various  forms  of  pyrites, 
blende,  and  glance.  Thej  are  the  principal  sources  from  vhich  certain  metals,  such 
as  lead,  copper,  &c.,  are  extracted.   . 

Many  sulphides,  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  do  not  undeigo 
any  decomposition ;  this  is  the  case  chiefly  with  those  containing  the  smallest  propor- 
tions of  sulphur,  such  as  the  protoeulphides  of  iron  and  zinc.  Sulphides  containing 
larger  proportions  of  sulphur  are  partially  decomposed  by  heat,  losing  part  of  their 
sulphur,  and  being  converted  into  lower  sulphides,  or  partially  reduced,  as  in  the  case  of 
iron  disnlphide.     The  sulphides  of  gold  and  platinum  are  completely  reduced  by  heat 

Some  sulphides  may  be  decomposed  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  heat  and  of  sub- 
stances capable  of  combining  with  sulphur.  Thus,  for  instance,  silver,  copper,  bismuth, 
tin,  and  antimoay  sulphides  are  reduced  bpr  hydrogen ;  copper,  lead,  mercury,  and  anti- 
mony sulphides  are  reduced  by  heating  with  iron ;  but,  in  this  case,  some  of  the  sul- 
phide escapes  decomposition,  and  combines  with  the  iron-sulphide  produced,  formiog  a 
sulpho-salt. 

Sulphides  which  are  not  reduced  by  heat  alone,  are  always  decomposed  when  heated 
in  contact  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air.  Those  of  the  alkali-  and  earth-metals  are 
converted  into  sulphates  by  this  means.  Zinc,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  lead,  and 
bismuth  sulphides  are  converted  into  oxides,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  produced ;  but 
when  the  temperature  is  not  above  dull  redness,  some  sulphate  is  formed  by  direct 
oxidation.  Mercury  and  silver  sulphides  are  completely  reduced  to  the  metalhc  state. 
Some  native  sulphides  gradually  undergo  alteration  by  mere  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  it  is  then  generally  limited  to  the  production  of  sulphates,  unless  the  oxida- 
tion takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  heat  generated  is  sufficient  to  decompose  the  sulphate 
first  produced.  In  tne  production  of  some  metals  for  use  in  the  arts,  the  separation  of 
sulphur  from  the  native  minerals  is  effected  chiefly  by  means  of  this  action  in  the 
operations  of  roasting.     (See  Mbtaixubgt.) 

Some  metalUc  sulphides  are  also  decomposed  by  heating  them  in  contact  with  water- 
vapour,  with  production  of  metallic  oxides  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  lead,  antimony, 
and  mercury  sulphides  are  but  partially  or  little  affected,  and  the  sulphides  of  alkali- 
or  earth-metals  are  converted  into  sulphates,  hydrogen  being  eliminated. 

Metallic  sulphides  are  decomposed  in  like  manner  when  heated  with  metallic  oxides 
in  suitable  proportions,  yielding  sulphurous  add  and  the  metal  of  both  the  sulphide 
and  oxide.  Metallic  sulphates  and  nitrates  exercise  a  similar  action,  yielding  various 
proportions  of  metallic  oxide  and  basic  sulphates  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
substances  reacting. 

Many  metallic  sulphides  are  decomposed  by  acids  in  the  presence  of  water,  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  being  evolved,  while  the  metal  enters  into  combination  with  the  acid 
or  the  chlorous  radide  of  the  acid.  Nitric  acid  when  concentrated  decomposes  most 
sulphides,  with  formation  of  metallic  oxide,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur,  and  a  lower  oxide  of 
nitrogen.    Nitromnriatic  acid  acts  still  more  energetically  in  a  similar  manner. 

Most  of  the  metals  and  metalloids  are  capable  of  combining  directly  with  sulphur 
when  heated  with  it  under  suitable  conditions.  Gold  and  zinc  do  not  combine  directly 
with  sulphur.  The  combination  of  metals  with  sulphur  is  attended  with  great  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  and  also  of  light  when  it  takes  place  rapidly,  being  in  £u!t  a  true  case  of 
combustion  in  which  sulphur  takes  the  part  of  oxygen. 

Sulphides  are  also  produced  by  the  action  of  metals  upon  sulphydric  add,  both  slowly 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  more  rapidly  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Metallic  oxides 
heated  with  excess  of  sulphur  yield  sulphurous  add  and  sulphides ;  sometimes  a  com- 
pound of  sulphide  and  oxide,  as  in  the  case  of  manganese.  The  alkalis  and  earths  do 
not  yield  sulphurous  acid  in  this  way,  but  hypos^phurous  or  sulphuric  add,  which 
remains  in  combination  with  a  portion  of  the  base — liver  of  sulphur.  Metallic 
sulphates  heated  with  carbon  are  reduced,  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide  and  sulphides 
being  produced.  Hydrogen  gas  exerdses  the  same  redudng  action  with  production  of 
water.  Metallic  oxides  heated  in  contact  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  vapour  of 
carbon-disulphide  are  converted  into  sulphides,  with  simultaneous  production  of  water 
and  carbonic  add  or  carbonic  oxide  according  to  circumstances. 

Solutions  of  metallic  compounds  yield  precipitates  of  metallic  sulphides  when  mixed 
with  solution  of  sulphydric  add,  or  of  soluble  sulphides.  In  the  case  of  metals 
whose  sulphides  are  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  the  sulphides  are  not  precipitated 
unless  there  is  an  alkali  added  to  neutralise  the  add  of  the  metallic  salt. 

Metallic  sulphides  are  also  produced  by  the  reduction  of  sulphates  by  organic 
substances.    Many  native  sulphides  have  no  doubt  been  formed  in  this  way. 

yiioaplildea. — ^These  compounds  are  but  little  known  in  a  deflnite  state ;  but  they 
appear  to  be  in  general  analogous  to  the  sulphides  in  their  chemical  characters.  The 
metallic  phosphides  are  mostly  brittle  and  fusible,  and  the  presence  of  phosphorus  in 
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metals  renders  tliem  hard  and  brittle.  (See  Cofpbb,  u.  73 ;  Ibov,  iii  327,  334,  399 ; 
Lbad,  iii.  657.) 

The  phospludes  of  tlie  alkali-  and  earth-metals  are  decompoeed  by  contact  with 
water,  yielding  oxideB  and  phoephoretted  hydrogen.  Some  of  the  phosphidee  are 
converted  by  ignition  in  contact  with  air  into  basic  phosphates,  pait  of  the  phoq>horaa 
being  Tolatuised. 

Metallic  phosphides  maybe  prodaced,  either  by  heating  the  metals  with  phosphonis^ 
by  the  reduction  of  phosphates  with  caibon  or  hydrogen  gas,  or  by  the  action  of  phoe- 
phoretted hydroffen  upon  solutions  of  metallic  compounds.  Some  metals  cannot  be 
combined  with  phosphorus  by  any  of  these  methods. 

cnilorides.— All  the  elementary  radides,  excepting  fluorine,  are  known  to  be  capable 
of  existing  in  combination  with  cUorine.  The  compounds  of  chlorine  with  the  metals 
generally  correspond  to  the  oxides.    (See  Metallic  Chlosidbs,  i  894  et.  seq,) 

Among  the  chlorides  of  the  metalloids,  some  correspond  in  their  composition  with 
the  respire  oxides,  sulphides,  &&    (See  l  899,  784,  ante,  p.  293.) 

Bromldea.— (See  i.  672  et.  seq.) 

lodidM.— (See  ante,  p.  284.) 

nnoiides. — (See  ii  670  et,  seq,) 

Vltrldes. — With  the  exception  of  the  nitride  of  carbon  (see  Otakoobn,  ii  276X 
these  compounds  are  but  little  known.  The  titanium-nitrides  are  -  among  the  moat 
remarkable.  Several  other  metals  and  metalloids  appear  to  form  definite  compounds 
with  nitrogen  in  several  proportions.  (See  Caxbaztb,  i.  757;  Bobon,  Nitbidb  of, 
i  635  ;  CoFFBB,  iL  67 ;  Ibok,  ante,  p.  391 ;  MAonsiVM,  ante,  p.  754.) 

Carbides. — Several  metals  appear  to  be  capable  of  forming  compounds  with  carbon, 
but  their  chemical  history  is  little  known.  The  most  important  are  the  iron-carbidea 
(iii.  371  and  329;  also  CoFPaB,  ii.  52).  Manganese  probably  forms  compounds  with 
carbon  analogous  to  the  iron  carbides.* 

BlUeldeAi— The  compounds  of  silicium  with  the  metals  are  still  less  known  than 
the  carbides.    (See  Ibon,  iii.  334,  and  Maxqakbsb,  iii  816.) 

AUojra* — ^Most  metaU  are  probably,  to  some  extent,  capable  of  existing  in  a  state 
of  combination  with  each  other  in  definite  proportions ;  out  it  is  difficufi  to  obtain 
these  compounds  in  a  separate  condition,  since  they  dissolve  in  all  proportions  in  the 
melted  metals,  and  do  not  generally  differ  so  wicfely,  in  their  melting  or  solidifying 
points,  from  the  metals  they  may  be  mixed  with,  as  to  be  separated  by  crystallisation 
in  a  definite  oonditioiL  Exceptions  to  this  are  met  with  in  the  cooling  of  argentiferous 
lead  (iii.  504  et,  seq.),  the  crystallisation  of  brass  (see  Coffbb,  ii  48),  and  of  gun 
metal  (ii  44). 

Some  metals  cannot  be  made  to  mix  or  combme  with  each  other  when  melted 
together,  except  in  very  unequal  proportions.  Thus  lead  retains  only  1*6  per  cent,  sine, 
and  zinc  only  1'2  per  cent.  ImuI  (see  Matthiessen  and  v.  Bose,  1861,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc^ 
Even  when  metals  are  miscible.in  all  proportions,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  thero  is 
actual  chemical  combination,  as  in  the  esse  of  potassium  and  sodium,  tin  and  antimonv. 

The  chemical  force  capable  of  being  exerted  between  different  metals  may,  as  a  rule 
be  expected  to  be  very  feeble,  and  the  consequent  state  of  combination  would  therefore 
be  very  easily  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  other  forces.  The  stability  of  such 
metallic  compounds  is  however  greater  in  proportion  to  the  general  chemical 
dissimilarity  of  the  metals  they  contain.  But  in  all  cases  of  combination  between 
metals,  the  alteration  of  physical  characters,  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  chemi- 
cal combination,  does  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent.  The  most  unquestionable 
compounds  of  metals  are  still  metallic  in  their  general  physical  characters,  and  there 
is  no  such  transmutation  of  the  individuality  of  their  constituents  as  takes  place  in 
the  combination  of  a  metal  with  oxygen,  or  sulphur,  or  chlorine,  &o.  The  alteration  of 
characters  in  alloys  is  generally  limited  to  the  colour,  degree  of  hardness,  tenacity,  &&, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  constituent  metals  are  capable  of  assuming  opposite  chemical 
zeUtions,  that  these  compounds  aro  distinguished  by  great  brittleness. 

The  formation  of  actual  chemical  compounds  is  in£cated  in  some  cases,  when  two 
metals  are  melted  together,  by  soYcral  phenomena,  vis.  the  evolution  of  heat,  as  in 
the  case  of  platinum  and  tin,  copper  and  ainc,  &c.  '  The  density  of  alloys,  also  difiers 
ftom  that  of  mero  mixtures  of  the  metals.  In  the  solidification  of  alloys  the  temperature 
does  not  always  fall  uniformlv,  but  often  remains  stationary  at  particular  de^^rees,  which 
may  be  reguded  as  the  soUcufying  points  of  the  compounds  then  crystallising.  Tin 
and  lead  melted  together  in  any  proportions  always  form  a  compound  which  solidifies 
at  187°  G.  The  meeting  point  of  an  allov  is  often  very  di£feront  firom  the  point  of  solidi- 
fication, and  it  is  generally  lower  than  the  mean  melting  point  of  the  constituent  metals. 

But  though  metals  may  combine  when  melted  togewer,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
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remain  combined  after  the  solidification  of  the  mass,  and  the  vide  difierenees  between 
the  melting  and  soUdifjing  points  of  certain  aUoys  appear  to  indicate  that  tha 
existence  of  these  compounds 
18  limited  to  a  certain  range  of 
temperature.  Matt  hi  ess  en 
(Bnt.  Abs.  Beports,  1863, 
p.  87)  regards  it  aa  probable 
that  the  condition  of  an  alloy 
of  two  metals  in  the  liquid 
state  may  be  either  that  of — 
1.  A  solution  of  one  metal  in 
another;  2.  Chemical  com- 
bination ;  3.  Mechanical  mix- 
ture; or,  4,  A  solution  or 
mixture  of  two  or  all  of  the 
above ;  and  that  similar  dif- 
ferences may  obtain  as  to  ita 
condition  in  the  solid  state. 
He  considers  that  the  con- 
ductivity for  heat  and  elec- 
tricity are  among  the  cha- 
racters best  calculated  to 
indicate  the  chemical  nature 
of  alloys.  In  respect  to  elec- 
tric conductivity,  hej  divides 
metalfl  into  two  classes,  viz. : 

A.  Metals  which,  when 
alloyed  with  each  other,  con- 
duct electricity  in  the  ratios 
of  their  relative  volumes — 
lead,  tin, zinc,  cadmium. 

B.  Metals  which,  when 
alloyed  with  each  other,  or 
with  a  metal  of  class  A,  do 
not  conduct  electricity  in 
the  ratios  of  their  relative 
volumes,  but  always  in  a 
lower  degree  than  that  cal- 
culated from  the  mean  of 
their  volumes  —  bismuth, 
antimon  y,  platinum,  pal- 
ladium,iron,  aluminium, 
gold,  copper,  silver,  &c. 

The  curves  representing 
the  conductivity  of  different 
series  of  alloys  have  the  re- 
lation shown  in  the  accom- 
panying diftgrama 

Group  I.  Those  belonging 
to  the  alloys  of  metals  in 
class  A  are  almost  straight 
lines.  That  of  the  lead-tin 
alWs  is  given  as  the  type. 

Group  IL  The  curves  of 
alloys  of  metals  in  class  B 
show  a  rapid  decrement  on 
both  sides  of  the  curve,  the 
turning  'points  being  con- 
nected together  by  nearly 
straight  lines.  That  of  the 
gold-silver  alloys  is  given  as 
me  type. 

Group  ni.  The  curves  of 
alloys  of  metals  in  class  A 
with  those  in  class  B  show 
a  rapid  decrement  on  the 
side  beginning  with  the  metal  belonging  to  class  B,  then  turning  and  going  in  a 
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Btnight  line  to  the  other  side,  beginniiig  with  the  metal  belonging  to  daw  A    That 
of  the  tin-copper  alloys  is  giren  as  the  tjpe. 

In  regard  to  the  allojs  of  the  first  group,  if  they  were  mechanical  miztnzea,  the 
metals  composing  them,  unless  their  specific  grayities  were  the  same,  would  separate 
into  two  layers  when  melted  and  slowly  cooled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lead-zinc  alloys 
(Matthiessen  and  v.  Bose,  Froc.  Boy.  zi  430).  But  the  alloys  of  lead  and  tin, 
for  example,  do  not  separate  in  the  same  way  as  lead  and  zinc  Moreover,  homogeneous 
wires  could  not  be  obtained  by  pressing  if  these  alloys  were  mechanical  mixtures ;  but 
wires  of  the  same  alloy  hare  be^  proved  to  have  the  same  conducting  power,  whether 
taken  from  the  press  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  operation. 

On  the  other  himd,  the  agreement  between  the  theoretic  and  actual  conductiyity  of 
these  alloys,  as  well  as  between  the  calculated  and  actual  percentage  decrement  in 
conductiyity  between  (P  and  100°  C,  indicates  that,  in  the  solid  state,  they  are  not 
chemical  compounds.  In  regard  to  these  particulars,  the  following  law  has  been  found 
to  obtain  for  all  alloys  of  the  first  and  second  groups,  as  well  as  for  some  of  those 
belonging  to  die  third  group : 

2%«  actual  percentage  decrement  in  conductivity  between  09  and  100^  C.  i»  to  the 
calculated  decrement^  ae  the  actualis  to  the  calculated  conductivity,  (Matthiessen  and 
Vogt,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc  xii.  662.)' 

Among  the  alloys  of.  the  second  group,  some  may  be  regarded  as  mechanical  mix* 
tures.  Silyer  and  copper  fused  and  weU  stirred  together,  separate  when  slowly  cooled, 
so  that  the  mass  contains  different  amounts  of  the  metals  at  different  parts 
(Leyol,  Joum.  Fharm.  xyii  111).  But  these  alloys  are  exceptional,  and  most  of  the 
alloys  of  this  group  may  be  r^arded  as  solidified  solutions  of  aUotropic  modifications 
of  the  metals  in  each  other.  The  curves  representing  the  conductivity  of  the  dififerent 
series  of  these  alloys  all  have  the  typical  form ;  and  the  decrement  in  conductivity 
between  €P  and  100°  C.  agrees  with  the  theoretical  amount 

In  the  third  group  of  alloys,  the  rapid  decrement  in  the  conductivity  of  those  alloys 
of  the  several  series  which  contain  but  very  small  amounts  of  a  metal  belonging  to  class 
A,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  chemical  compounds  of  the  metj&.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  amount  of  one  of  the  metals  in  the  alloys  corresponding  to  the  turn- 
ing-points of  the  curves  representing  the  conductivity  of  the  series  is  too  small,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  foUowing  instances : 

Alloy.  ^  Percentsfe. 

Bismuth-tin.  tin  ...  0*6 

Bismuth-lead.  lead  .  .  2*0 

Silver.  tin  ...  2*6 

Again,  the  great  similarity  of  the  curves  representing  the  conductivity  of  series  of 
alloys  belonging  to  this  group,  is  opposed  to  the  existence  of  chemical  compounds  in 
the  solid  alloys. 

Moreover,  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  different  metals  belonging  to  dass  A, 
and  the  decrement  in  conductivity  of  the  alloys,  is  equally  opposed  to  sudi  a  view  of 
their  condition.  Thus  in  silver-lead  and  silver-tin  alloys,  the  decrements  in  conductivity 
corresponding  to  0'9  per  cent  lead  and  0*7  per  cent  tin  by  volume  are  equal,  and  in 
bismuth-lead  and  bismuth-tin'alloys,  the  decrements  corresponding  to  0*4  per  cent.  voL 
lead  and  0*62  per  cent  voL  tin  are  equaL    (See  Matthiessen,  PhiL  Trans.  1860, 

p.  171.) 

The  influence  exerdsed  upon  the  conductiyity  of  metals  by  the  presence  of  small 

quantities  of  other  metals  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  determined  by  the  altera- 
tion of  crystalline  form  or  tendency  to  crystallise  which  are  known  to  be  influenced  by 
that  circumstance.    (See  Matthiessen  and  V ogt^  1862,  PhiL  Mag.) 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  metals  belonging  to  dass  B  undergo  a  molecular  change 
when  alloyed  with  one  another  or  with  metals  belonging  to  class  A,  and  that  in  each  an 
allotiopic  condition  is  induced  by  a  small  amount  of  otner  metals,  varying  according  to 
the  dinerent  metals,  then  many  of  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  ^oys  may  be 
explained.  Thus,  for  instance,  Uie  curve  representine  the  conductivity  of  zinc-copper 
alloys  has  the  same  form  as  those  of  other  alloys  belonging  to  the  same  group,  and 
the  percentage  decrement  in  their  conductivity  between  0°  and  100^  C.  is  exactly  what 
is  indicated  by  the  law  above  stated.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  solid  alloys  of 
sine  and  copper  are  only  solidifled  solutions  of  zinc  and  of  aUotropic  copper  in  each 
other.  The  different  action  of  reagents  upon  alloys  and  upon  the  metals  constituting 
them,  when  in  an  isolated  state,  may  also  be  referred  to  the  existence  of  such  aUotropic 
modifications  when  they  are  aUoyed,  as  weU  as  to  the  existence  of  chemical  compounds 
of  the  metals  in  the  aUoys. 

In  the  tin-gold  series  of  alloys,  the  curve  representing  the  conductivity  has  not  the 
typical  form  of  this  group  of  alloys.    Beginning  from  tin,  there  is  a  gradual  decrement 
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88  far  as  the  alloy  Sn^Au',*  then  a  gradual  increment  to  the  alloy  SnAn,  and  then  a  de- 
crement to  SnAu^ ;  and  from  the  alloy  containing  2 '7  per  cent,  tin  to  pure  gold,  tho 
increase  of  oonductiTity  is  represented  by  a  straight  line.  These  irregularities  may  be 
regarded  as  indicating  that  the  alloys  corresponding  to  the  turning-points  of  the  curve 
are  chemical  compounds,  for  they  have  definite  composition ;  they  contain  largo 
amounts  of  both  metals :  Sn^Au*  »  60  per  cent. ;  SnAu  a  37  percent ;  and  SnAu*>»  13 
per  cent  of  tin.  Then  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alloy  Sn*Au  is  almost  equal  to  that 
calculated,  while  SnAu  expands  and  SnAu'  contracts  more  than  any  of  the  other  tin- 
sold  alloys.  Moreover,  the  percentage  decrement  in  the  conductivity  of  these  alloys 
between  0°  and  100^  C.  does  not  conform  to  the  law  above  stated  (p.  943).  Tin  and 
gold  also  dissolve  in  each  other  very  readily,  with  evolution  of  heat 

Matthiessen  thus  classifies  the  solid  alloys  composed  of  two  metals  according  to  their 
chemical  nature. 

1.  Solidified  solutions  of  one  metal  in  another — ^lead-tin,  cadmium-tin,  zinc-tin,  lead- 
cadmium,  and  zinc-cadmium  alloys. 

2.  Solidified  solutions  of  one  metal  in  the  allotro^ic  modification  of  another — ^lead* 
bismuth,  tin-bismuth,  tin-copper,  zinc-copper,  lead-silver,  and  tin-silver  alloys. 

8.  Solidified  solutions  of  allotropic  modifications  of  the  metals  in  each  other^- 
bismuth-gold,  bismuth-silver,  palladium-silver,  platinum-silver,  gold-copper,  and  gold*^ 
silver  alloys. 

4.  Chemical  compounds  of  the  alloys  corresponding  to  Sn*Au,  Sn*Au  and  Au^n. 

5.  Solidified  solutions  of  chemical  compounds  in  ^ch  other — ^the  alloys  intermediate 
between  those  corresponding  to  the  above  formuls. 

6.  Mechanical  mixtures  of  soUdified  solutions  of  one  metal  in  another — alloys  of 
lead  and  zinc  containing  more  than  1'2  per  cent  lead  or  1*6  per  cent.  zinc. 

7.  Mechanical  mixtures  of  solidified  solutions  of  one  metal  in  the  allotropic  modifi- 
cation of  another — alloys  of  zinc  and  bismuth  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  zinc 
or  more  than  24  per  cent  bismuth. 

8.  Mechanical  mixtures  of  solidified  solutions  of  allotropic  modifications  of  the  two 
metals  in  each  other — most  of  the  silver-copper  alloys.  (Matthiessen,  Brit  Ass. 
1863 — Beport  on  the  Chemical  Nature  of  AUoya^  pp.  37-48.) 

In  accordance  with  the  rule  generslly  obtaining  in  respect  to  chemical  combination, 
the  metals  which  present  the  greatest  difference  in  their  general  chemical  characters 
are  the  most  capable  of  existing  in  combination  with  each  other,  and  of  forming  de- 
finite compoimds.  Thus  arsenic,  antimony,  &c.,  which  are  the  most  chlorous  of  the 
metals,  form  numerous  definite  compounds  with  the  more  basylous  metals — silver, 
copper,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  &c.,  many  of  which  compounds,  occur  native.  (See 
Abshmidbs  and  AKTXMOim)Bs,  i  316,  370,  591,  1041 ;  iL  41 ;  iiL  368,  532.) 

Some  arsenides  lose  arsenic  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  air ;  but  bv  heating  in 
contact  with  air  they  are  converted  into  oxides  or  basic  arsenates,  while  arsemous 
add  is  volatilised. 

These  compounds  are  often  formed  in  metallurgical  operations  with  arsenical 
minerals  containing  cobalt,  nickel,  or  iron,  and  collect  in  a  separate  layer  between  the 
reduced  metal  and  the  sulphides. 

The  physical  characters  of  alloys,  though  they  always  retain  the  prominent  cha- 
racters of  metals,  are  in  some  respects  very  different  from  those  of  tne  metals  they 
contain,  and  which  render  these  latter  uaeAil  in  the  arts.  Thus  the  alloy  consisting 
of  copper  with  half  its  weight  of  zinc,  is  much  harder  than  pure  copper,  and  at  the 
same  time  sufficiently  ductile  (see  Bbass,  ii.  47  et  8eq,),  The  alloy  of  copper  with  one- 
ninth  its  weight  of  tin  is  much  harder  than  copper,  is  well  calcuiated  for  casting,  and 
has  sufUcient  tenacity  for  the  construction  of  ordnance  (see  Bbonzb,  ii.  43  et  aeq.). 
The  alloy  of  copper  with  one-ninth  its  weight  of  aluminium  is  hard,  tenacious,  and 
malleable  (see  Aluiuniuh  Bbonzb,  i.  155).  The  alloy  of  cop^  with  one-fourth  its 
weight  of  tin  is  rery  hard,  and  being  highly  sonorous  is  well  suited  for  bells,  6ce,  The 
alloy  of  copper  with  hslf  its  weight  of  tin  is  white,  and  capable  of  receiving  such  a  high 
polish  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  refiectors  of  telescopes.    (See  SracruLUM  icbtai.,  ii.  43.) 

The  alloy  of  lead  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  antimony  is  readily  Aisible,  much 
harder  than  lead,  but  not  brittle  like  antimony-bismuth  or  zinc,  and  is  well  suited  by 
these  characters  for  type-foundinff  (see  Ttpb-kbtal,  i.  316 ;  iii.  p.  532).  Other  alloys 
will  be  found  described  under  the  neads  of  the  several  metals  they  contain. 

The  chemical  action  of  reagents  upon  alloys  is  sometimes  very  different  fh>m  their  ac- 
tion upon  metals  in  the  separate  state ;  tlias  platinum,  when  alloyed  with  silver,  is  readilj 
dissolved  by  nitric  add,  but  is  not  affected  by  that  add  when  unalloyed.  On  the  con- 
trary, silver,  which  in  a  separate  state  is  readily  dissolved  by  nitric  add,  is  not  dis- 
solved by  it  when  alloyed  with  gold  in  proportions  much  less  than  one-fourtli  of  tho 
aUoy  by  wdght, 

•  S  a  118 ;  An  a  196. 
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AnalysU  o/AUcj/s. — ^The  number  of  metals  which  enter  into  the  eompoeition  of  the 
Tftrionii  alloys  nae^  in  the  arts  is  not  very  considerable,  and  in  most  oidinaiy  cases 
the  following  systematic  mode  of  testing  alloys  will  serre  to  afford  indications  of  what 
metals  they  contain. 

The  finely  divided  substance  is  covered  with  strong  nitric  add  in  a  glass  flask,  and 
the  reaction  is  assisted  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat 

I.  No  reaction  takes  place,  and 

A.  The  substance  remains  unaltered,  indicating  the  probable  absence  of  all  metals 
but  ffold  and  platlni&in. 

II.  A  reaction  takes  place,  red  nitrous  fumes  being  evolved  ;  and  in  this  case : 

B.  Solution  of  the  substance  takes  place  without  any  residue  being  left,  indicat- 
ing the  absence  of  ffold  (plattmun  ?%  anttmoay  and  ttn, 

1.  The  solution  may  contain  all  the  other  metals  likely  to  be  present  in  aIlo3rs,  &c. ; 
eopper,  lead,  silwerf  blsnn&tli,  mcroiurj,  arsenlOf  xlne«  nickel,  oobalty  iroBf 
alnmintiuiia 

Ca  The  solution  ib  partial,  and  the  residue  is — 

2.  Metallic,  or  a  Hack  powder,  indicating  the  presence  of  rold,  plattnnniy  and 
perhaps  aattmony  and  tin  in  small  proportions. 

3.  White,  indicating  the  presence  of  antimony  or  tln«  and  perhaps  irold  and 
platlniun  in  small  proportions. 

H.  No  solution  takes  place,  indicating  the  absence  of  all  metals  but  ffold«  platl- 
mun,  antlmonyf  tln«  and  perhaps  aUyer  and  lead  in  small  proportions.  The 
residue  may  be — 

4.  White,  indicating  the  same  as  3. 

The  solution,  1,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  When  a  residue 
remains  undissolved,  it  is  to  be  separated  by  decanting  off  the  clear  liquid,  or  by 
filtration  after  the  excess  of  acid  has  been  removed  by  boiling  the  liquid.  The 
metals  are  then  to  be  tested  for  in  the  clear  solution.    See  Anaxtsis^  i.  216. 

When,  on  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  there  is  produced  an  insoluble  residue,  3,  it  is 
to  be  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed,  and  tested  for  tin  antimony,  &c.    (See  L  322.) 

When  the  substance  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  and  when  it  is  but  partially 
dissolved,  the  residue,  2,  or  the  unaltered  substance,  is  to  be  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  part  nitric  acid. 

The  result  of  this  treatment  may  be  either — 

6.  Partial  solution  and  the  separation  of  a  white  insoluble  powder,  chloride  of  eUwerf 
or  (less  probable)  chloride  of  lead. 

6.  Complete  solution.  Both  in  this  and  the  previous  case,  the  metals  belonging  to 
this  group  A  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  solution  may  contain  irold  and  platinnnif 
which  should  be  tested  for  in  the  usual  manner.  (See  Amaxtsis,  l  215,  and  Gold, 
ii  928.) 

The  chloride  solution,  6  and  6,  may  also  contain  metals  which  are  only  partially 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid  when  alloyed  with  gold  or  platinum.  B.  H.  P. 

mT  AJLXiinUiT.  Suttenkunde.  Mitallurgie, — The  art  of  extracting  metals  from 
the  various  minerals  found  in  the  earth,  and  of  converting  them  into  forms  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  arts,  which  constitutes  metallurgy  m  its  widest  range,  comprises 
a  number  of  operations  which  are  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature,  and  whidi  do  not 
come  within  the  province  of  this  work.  But  many  of  the  most  important  operations  of 
metalluxgy  involve  processes  which  are  essentially  chemical,  and  it  is  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  principles  upon  which  these  operations  depend,  that  attention  will 
be  directed  in  this  article.  Information  on  the  mechanical  sections  of  Metallurgy  will 
be  found  in  Ur^s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines  ;  articles  Mrtallusot, 
"MivmxQ,  and  Obbs,  Dbbssino  of. 

The  metals  which  are  largely  used  in  the  arts,  viz.:  Iron,  zinc,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
antimony,  bismuth,  nickel,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  are^  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  two,  chiefly  found  in  the  state  of  chemical  combination  with  othev 
substances,  constituting  a  variety  of  minerals,  among  which  those  containing  a  soffi- 
dently  considerable  amount  of  liie  several  metals  to  admit  of  their  being  profitably  ex- 
tracted, are  called  ores,  when  thej  occur  in  sufficient  abundance  for  metallurgic  purposes. 

The  production  of  the  alkali-  and  earth-metals,  which  is  now  carried  on  more 
extensively  than  it  was,  is  a  branch  of  industzy  appertaining  ratiher  to  the  diemical 
manufeictory  than  to  metallurgy ;  this  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
the  compounds  of  cobalt^  chromium,  and  arsenic  which  are  manunctured  fiwm 
the  ores  of  these  metals. 
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The  metallic  oompoimcls  which  are  most  frequent  as  ores  are : — 

1.  Oxides,  Either  simple,  sach  as  stannic  oxide  in  tin-stone,  feme  oxide  in  hematite, 
or  compound  oxides,  such  as  feiroso-femc  oxide  in  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  some  saline 
compounds,  as  carbonates,  and,  in  small  quantity,  silicates,  sulphates,  &c. 

2.  Sulphides,  Either  simple,  such  as  ^ena,  blende,  grey  antimony ;  or  compound 
sulphides,  such  as  copper  pyrites,  zinkenite,  miazgyrite. 

3.  Arsenides,    Generally  in  small  quantity,  and  mixed  with  other  ores. 

These  compounds  rarely  occur  in  a  separate  stat^",  but  are  more  or  less  mixed  with 
other  minerals  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  Gane  (Gangue;  gangart),  constituting 
masses  which  are  situated  in  more  or  less  horizontfQ  or  vertical  positions  relatively  to 
the  rocks  they  are  associated  with,  and  are  accordingly  distinguished  by  the  terms 
bed  {Lager  ;  amas\  or  lode  (  Gang  ;  JUon), 

The  admixtures  generally  met  with  in  ores  are  either  minerals  containing  other 
metals  than  that  of  the  ore  they  are  associated  with,  or  they  are  minerals  which  do 
not  contain  any  of  the  metals  commonly  used  for  technical  purposes,  as  for  instance 
quartz,  some  one  of  the  numerous  mineral  silicates,  felspar,  hornblende,  mica,  &c. ; 
carbonates,  calc-spar,  bitter  spar,  limestone,  &c;  sulphates,  heavy  spar ;  fluorides,  &c., 
and  portions  of  the  rocks  at^oining  the  lode  or  bed.  Sometimes  these  latter  admixtures 
are  useful  in  the  operations  by  which  the  metals  are  extracted ;  sometimes  they  require 
to  be  separated  mechanically  by  various  preliminary  operations.  (See  Obbs,  Dbbsshto 
07*.  Ur^s  Dictionary  of  Arts j  Manufactures^  and  Mines^  iii.  312.)  ^ 

When  the  ores  of  a  metal  contain  admixtures  in  small  proportion  of  other  metal- 
liferous minerals,  the  operations  by  which  the  metal  is  extracted  are  in  some  cases  con- 
siderably modified,  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  separation  of  the  foreign  metals ;  either 
on  account  of  their  value,  as  in  the  case  of  argentiferous  lead  and  copper  ores,  or  because 
of  tlieir  prgudicial  influence  upon  the  qualities  of  the  metal  to  be  obtained  from  the 
ore.    (See  Gofpbb,  ii.  32 ;  Lrad,  iii.  604  et  sea,) 

The  physical  characters  of  the  metals  which  it  is  the  object  of  metallur||ical  opera- 
tions to  obtain,  render  it  necessary  that  in  most  cases  they  should  be  melted  before 
beinff  used  for  practical  purposes,  and  the  chemical  nature  of  their  ores  is  such  as  to 
require  the  influence  of  powerful  chemical  agencies  to  effect  the  separation  of  the 
metals  fsom.  the  substances  they  are  combined  with.  For  these  reasons,  the  action  of 
heat  in  augmenting  the  chemical  aetivi^  of  substances  has  been  had  recourse  to  in 
most  of  the  metallurgic  operations  by  which  chemical  changes  are  to  be  effected  in 
the  ores  or  other  materials  operated  upon,  and  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their 
ores  has  therefore  been  commonly  termed  smelting.  But  there  are  other  methods  by 
which  many  metals  maybe  extracted,  and  by  which  certain  of  tJiem  are  to  some  extent 
extracted  from  their  ores  wifiiout  the  aid  of  heat.  According  to  these  methods,  the 
ores  are  first  operated  upon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  metal  they  contain 
into  a  compound  soluble  in  water,  and  from  the  solution  the  metal  is  separated 
either  by  the  action  of  another  metal  ujpon  the  solution,  or  by  galvanic  action 
(ELEOTHO-MBTAi.LUfiGfT,  Ur^s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  ii.  88). 
The  influence  of  electricity,  however,  is  chiefly  applied  in  the  working  of  certain  metals 
for  particular  purposes,  as  in  electroplating,  and  has  not  yet  been  rendered 
available  in  the  extraction  of  the  ordinary  metals  fix)m  their  ores.  Amons  the  other 
methods  of  extracting  metals  from  their  ores  in  the  wet  way,  the  precipitation  of 
copper  (ii.  86)  and  the  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  by  means  of  sodium-chloride, 
after  the  silver  in  the  ores  has  been  converted  into  chloride  (see  Silvsb),  as  well  as  the 
workinff  of  platinum  and  gold  ores  by  nitro-hydrochloric  add,  are  the  only  methods 
of  this  kind  which  are  carried  on  to  any  extent. 

In  metallurgic  operations,  conducted,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  the  dry  way,  or  with- 
out the  presence  of  water,^  and  with  the  aid  of  a  high  temperature,  there  are  two  modes 
in  which  chemical  alterations  are  brought  about  in  the  ore  or  other  materials  operated 
upon,  viz.  m  el  tins  and  roasting.  In  the  one  ease  the  material  is  mixed  witli  some 
substance  which  decomposes  it,  -when  one  or  other  of  them  is  rendered  liquid  by 
heat  Thus,  for  example,  galena  and  metallic  iron  melted  together  yield  metallic  lead 
and  iron-sulphide.  "Wnen  galena  is  melted  with  litharge  or  lead-sulphate  in  suitable 
proportions,  there  are  produced  metallic  lead  and  sulphurous  acid  (see  €mie,  p.  482). 
A  similar  reaction  takes  place  when  cupric  sulphide  and  cnpric  oxide  axe  melted 
together.    ^See  Coffbb,  ii.  23  st  seq,^ 

In  the  otner  operation,  viz.roastinff,  the  ore,  or  other  material,  is  subjected  to  the 
joint  action  of  heat  and  of  a  gaseous  substance  capable  of  produdnff  a  chemical  altera 
tion  calculated  to  fiunlitate  a  subsequent  opeiration.  Thus,  for  mstanoe,  in  copper 
smelting,  the  ores  consisting  of  sulphides,  are  roasted  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air 
so  as  to  convert  them  to  a  great  extent  into  oxides,  and  in  the  subsequent  melting 
operation  the  cuprous  oxide  is  again  converted  into  sulphide  by'reacfcion  with  the 
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iron-siilphide  remaining  onozidised,  and  is  thwi  seponited  from  tiie  ferric  oxide 
produced  in  the  roasting.  In  the  smehing  of  lead  also,  the  galena  is  first  roasted  in 
contact  with  atmospheric  air,  and  is  thus  partiallj  conrerted  into  oxide  and  su^hate, 
which,  in  the  subsequent  melting  operation,  react  with  the  remaining  sulphide  as  abore 
indicated. 

In  some  cases  the  operation  •  of  melting  is  conducted  with  the  Tiew  of  effecting 
oxidation,  as  in  the  separation  of  antimony  from  gold,  or  of  lead  from  gold  and  sQver 
in  cnpellation  (see  anUf  p.  608  et  uq.)*  Boasting  also  is  sometimes  conducted  with 
the  object  of  effecting  reduction,  as  in  the  eonyersion  of  metallic  sulphates  and  arsenates 
into  snlphides  and  arsenides  by  means  of  carburetted  gases.  But,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  chief  ultimate  effect  produced  by  roasting  is  oxidation,  or  some  corresponding 
change ;  while  the  ultimate  eSset  produced  by  melting  is  most  frequently  reduction. 
These  operations  are  in  some  way  lUTolved  in  the  extraction  of  all  metals  from  their 
ores ;  a  description  of  the  general  conditions  under  which  they  are  conducted,  and  the 
general  features  of  the  chemicfd  processes  which  take  place  under  those  conditions,  will 
therefore  exhibit  the  chief  chemical  principles  of  metallurgy.  More  detailed  informa- 
tion will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  the  respectiye  metals. 

RoAsmro  of  Obss  ahd  Mbtaixuboic  Pboditctb. 

Ores  and  intermediate  products  are  roasted  either  in  the  state  of  coarse  powder,  or 
as  large  lumps,  according  to  their  nature.  The  degree  of  heat  applied  is  not  in  any 
case  sufficient  to  cause  fosion,  or  aggregation  of  the  mass,  and  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  material  operated  upon  stirred  about^  so  as  to  expose  fresh  surfiices  to 
the  action  of  the  gas  by  which  chemical  alteration  is  effected. 

Boasting  is  conducted,  sometimes  in  kilns,  sometimes  in  reverberatory  frimaces  spe- 
cially constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  the  materials  are  merely  piled  up  in 
heaps  with  alternate  layers  of  fuel,  wluch  are  igmted  and  allowed  to  bum  slowly  until 
ooosnmed. 

Oxidtaiiiff  roastfnr  is  always  effected  by  means  of  a  current  of  heated  atmospheric 
air  made  to  pass  oyer  the  material  at  a  suitable  temperature.  The  chemical  change  pro- 
duced by  roasting  is  either  a  mere  combination  with  oxygen,  as  in  roasting  magnetic 
iron  ore,  which  is  thus  conyerted  into  ferric  oxide ;  or  it  may  be  attended  with  the 
separation,  more  or  less  complete,  of  some  constituent  of  the  material  operated  upon, 
as  in  roasting  sulphides,  when  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  conyerted  into  sulphurous 
acid  and  yolatilisea,  while  the  metal  is  conyerted  mto  oxide,  and  another  portion  of 
the  sulphur  is  oxidtted  into  solphuric-add,  which  remains  combined  with  the  metallic 
oxide. 

The  different  metallic  sidphideff  present  yery  different  oharaeters  under  these  condi- 
tions: thus — 

Iron-protoattlphide  is  partially  conyerted  into  ferrous  sulphate:  this  at  a  higher 
deffree  of  heat  is  decomposed  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  yolatilised,  and  basic  ferric 
sulphate,  and  feixous  oxide.  At  a  still  higher  temperature  the  basic  sulphate  may  be 
also  decomposed,  yielding  at  last  ferric  oxide.  In  operations  on  the  lazge  scale,  how- 
eyer,  it  is  yery  difficult  to  effect'the  entire  separation  of  sulphur  from  iron-sulphide 
by  roasting,  eyen  when  the  material  is  finely  diyided,  the  heat  gradoally  applied,  and 
the  surface  firequently  changed  by  stirring  meanwhile. 

Zine-stUphide  undergoes  oxidation  yery  slowly,  yielding  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and 
oxide,  which  at  a  higher  temperature  loses  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  eventually  con- 
verted into  pure  oxide.  This  result,  howeyer,  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  in  the 
case  of  iron-sulphide ;  but  the  roasting  of  zinc-sulphide  is  not  so  trouUee(Mne,  inasmuch 
as  it  IS  less  liable  to  undergo  partial  lesion  than  iron-sulphide  is. 

Copper-sulphide,  when  careAiIly  roasted,  is  conyerted  into  a  mixture  of  caprous 
oxide  and  cnpric  sulphate.  So  long  as  sulphurous  add  is  being  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  sulphur,  cupric  oxide  cannot  be  formed :  for  cnpric  oxide  heated  in  con- 
tact with  sulphurous  add  is  partially  reduced,  cuprous  oxide  and  cupric  sulphate  being 
produced ;  but  so  soon  as  all  the  copper-sulphide  has  been  conyertea  into  such  a  mix- 
ture, the  cuprous  oxide  begins  to  be  ftirther  oxidised.  At  a  higher  temperature,  the 
cupric  sulphate  undergoes  decomposition,  sulphuric  acid  being  more  or  less  expelled. 
In  the  imperfect  roasting  of  copper^sulphide^  which  is  generally  effected  when  ores 
containing  that  substance  are  operated  upon  on  the  large  scale,  the  result  is  a  mixture 
of  cuprous  oxide^  cupric  sulphate,  copp^'-sulphide,  ana  metallic  copper.  The  latter 
appears  to  be  produced  in  thoee  places  where  the  caprous  oxide  is  more  highly  heated, 
while  suRonnded  by  an  atmosphere  of  sulphurous  add,  than  would  be  snffident  to 
X^uce  cnpric  oxide  to  cuprous  oxide  under  the  same  condition. 

Lead^ilphide  is  difficult  to  roast,  since  it  is  yery  liable  to  aggregate  tc^tber. 
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yieldinff  a  mixture  of  lead-milphate  and  lead-oxide,  from  which  the  ralphnzio  add 
cannot  be  expelled,  even  when  it  ia  heated  so  hi^h  as  to  melt. 

BUmutk^ulphide  is  so  fusible  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  loast  completely. 

Antimony-truulphide  is  also  yei^  difficult  to  roast  for  the  same  reason.  There  ia 
generally  produced  a  mixture  of  tnoxide,  pentoxide^  and  sulphide  of  antimony.  If  tha 
heat  be  high,  a  portion  of  the  pentoxide  is  volatilised. 

Araenic-tu^hide  and  trmiipiide  are  decomposed  by  roasting,  yielding  anenioua  and 
BulphurouB  adds,  both  of  which  are  Tolatiliseo. 

Mereurystilpkide  is  couTcrted  by  roasting  into  metallic  mereuzy  and  sulphurous  add* 

Gold-^uiphide  undergo  the  same  alteration  by  roasting. 

SHver-mupkide  is  entirely  conyerted  into  metallic  silyer.  But  when  it  is  roasted 
together  with  other  sulphides,  such  as  iron-  or  copper-sulphide,  some  silyer-sulphate  is 
always  produced,  which  by  increase  of  terapenture  is  decomposed  into  metallic  silver, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  oxygen.  • 

Nickelsuhhide  can  be  easily  converted  by  roasting  into  a  mixture  of  nickel-oxide 
and  peroxide,  with  only  a  small  admixture  of  unaUered  sulphide.  So  long  as  sul- 
phurous add  is  generated  abundantly,  nickd-oxide  only  is  produced^  and  this  after- 
wards becomes  peroxidised. 

Cobatt-aulfhide  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  to  nidcd-sulphide^  except  that,  some 
cobalt-sulphate  is  alfwavs  produced. 

In  the  roasting  of  sulphides,  modifications  of  the  diemical  dianges  are  often  effected 
when  reducing  gases,  such  as  carbonic  oxide  or  hydrocarbons,  are  mixed  with  the  at- 
mospheric air;  also,  perhaps,  when  water  vapour  is  present,  as  is  almost  always  the 
case  in  this  operation  as  conducted  on  the  laige  scale. 

The  precise  chemical  alterations  which  arsenides  and  phosphides  undergo 
whpn  suDJected  to  oxidising  roasting,  are  less  known  than  those  of  sulphides;  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  arsenic  is  more  difficult  to  separate  than  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  can 
be  separated  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  on  account  of  the  stability  of  piiosphorio  add 
at  high  temperatures. 

VoIatUlaing  roastfaf.  The  sulphides  containing  the  largest  proportions-of  sul- 
phur, such  as  iron-pyrites,  &c,  lose  part  of  their  sulphur  by  direct  decompodtion,  in 
consequence  of  the  mere  action  of  heat.  Hydrated  compounds,  carbonates,  &c.,  are 
also  decomposed  in  the  same  manner.  But  more  generally  the  volatilisation  of  some 
constituent  of  the  material  roasted,  is  the  result  of  previous  chemical  alteration,  and 
its  conversion  into  a  volatile  compound  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere  ift 
which  the  operation  is  conducted. 

Chlorlrtfatng  roaattnir  is  effected  by  means  of  an  atmosphere  containing 
chlorine^  hydrochloric  add,  or  chlorides.  Silver  ores  are  often  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment, to  convert  the  silver  into  chloride.  At  the  same  time,  iron  is  partially  volatilised 
as  ferric  chloride;  arsenic,  antimony,  sine,  tin,  bismuth,  mercury,  chromium  and  sulphur 
are  also  volatilised  as  chlorides. 

Sedneiiiff  roaatlng.  When  iron  ores  are  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  redudng 
gases,  .such  as  carbonic  oxide  or  hydrocarbons,  metallic  iron  is  produced ;  and  in  iron 
smelting  this  change  always  precedes  the  actual  melting.  When  such  ores  contain  zinc 
as  well  as  iron,  both  metiUs  are  redueed,  and  the  zinc  is  volatih'sed  at  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature.  Under  similar  conditions  arsenates  and  arsenites  yidd  a  portion  of 
their  arsenic  in  the  metdlic  state.  This  is  also  the  case  with  antimonates^  tellurates, 
selenatee,  or  sulphates. 

Kbltino  of  HnALLTTBaiCAL  Fboducts  fob  trb  EzTBAcnoN  AHD  Bmblvxhoox 

ofMbtals. 

Ores  are  rarely  subjected  to  the  operation  of  mdting  without  having  prerxoudj 
undergone  some  other  treatment,  such  as  roosting;  &c.  This  preliminary  treatment  is 
in  some  cases  only  the  earliest  stage  of  the  mdting  operation,  as  in  tne  smdting  of  i 
iron  ores,  which,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  blast-fiirmu»,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
heat  and  reducing  gases  before  sinking  down  to  that  part  of  the  Aunace  where  fiision 
takes  place.  (See  Ibon,  ante,  pp.  857,  864.)  But  in  such  cases,  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  processes  involved  in  the  roasting  and  the  melting  is  exactly  the  same  aa  when 
these  operations  are  conducted  separately. 

The  chemical  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  operation  of  melting  sometimes 
result  in  the  separation  of  a  metal  m  the  state  of  regulus^  sometimes  only 
in  the  partial  separation  of  the  substances  combined  with  it,  and  the  production  of  a 
matt  \8tein;  matte),  or  compound  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  metal  than  the 
material  operated  upon.  (See  Copfbb,  ii  23  et  eeq,)  These  results  are  often  due 
Boldy  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  several  constituents  of  the  ore,  whidi  has  undeigone 
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a  preparatory  treatment  of  roasting,  &c. ;  bat  in  moeft  cases  it  is  neeessaiy  to  add  aome 
substance  by  means  of  which  the  desired  resnlt  may  be  produced.  The  kind  of  sob- 
stance  to  be  added  will  of  course  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be 
operated  upon,  and  by  the  kind  of  chemical  alteration  to  be  effected.  Thus  in  smelting 
antimony  ore,  consisting  of  the  trisulphide,  it  is  mixed  with  scraps  of  metallic  ixon,  bj 
reacting  with  which  it  yields  metallic  antimony  and  iron -sulphide. 

In  all  cases  it  is  essential  that  in  the  melting  operation  there  should  be  not  only  a 
chemical  alteration  of  the  materials,  but  also  a  physical  separation  of  the  resulting 
products.  It  is  not  often  that  this  can  be  effected  by  the  Tolatilisation  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  products.  More  frequency  they  are  all  fixed,  and  in  this  case  they  can  be 
obtained  separate  only  when  they  differ  in  specific  gravity,  and  are  also  incapable  of 
mixing  with  each  other  while  in  the  liquid  state.  It  is  Uierefore  always  neoeesaiT, 
that  in  melting  operations  the  whole  of  the  materials  should  be  rendered  so  liquid 
that  such  a  separation  may  readily  take  place.  /The  high  spedfic  gravity  of  the  metals 
which  it  is  the  olject  of  the  metallurgist  to  obtain,  is  finvourable  to  their  separation 
as  r  egulus,  from  the  other  products  of  the  mdting  operation.  The  sulphides  of  these 
metals  are  also  sufficiently  dense  to  separate  readily  in  the  state  of  m  att  £rom  most  of 
the  other  products  of  melting,  though  tiieir  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  the  metals. 

With  the  object  of  fiicilitating  the  separation  of  the  several  products  of  the  chemical 
action  which  takes  place  in  melting  operations,  the  ore  or  other  material  is  generallj 
mixed  with  some  substance  which  has  the  capability  of  facilitating  the  Uque&cdon  of 
the  products  formed,  and  their  separation  into  distinct  layers.  Such  an  admixture 
added  with  the  object  of  rendering  some  part  of  the  material  operated  upon  capable  of 
being  melted,  or  more  readily  fusible  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  is  termed  a  flux 
{Ztusehlag ;  fondaiU), 

In  the  first  melting  of  ores  consisting  chiefly  of  metallic  sulphides,  the  product 
obtained  is  not  always  the  metal,  even  when  the  ore  has  been  previously  roasted  More 
frequently  a  matt  or  mixture  of  sulphides  is  obtained,  and  if  any  metal  is  reduced  to 
the  state  of  regulus,  the  matt  forms  a  separate  layer  above  it  In  meltingores  con- 
taining much  antimony,  arsenic,  &c.,  together  with  other  metals,  a  third  layer  is  some- 
times formed,  which  separates  between  the  regulus  and  the  matt,  and  is  called  SpeUe. 

But  ores  very  generally  contain,  besides  the  actual  metalliferous  portion,  a  variety  of 
siliceous  or  earthy  admixtures,  originating  from  the  rocks  and  minerals  with  which 
they  are  naturally  associated.  These  admixtures  cannot  be  entirely  separated  by 
mechanical  means,  and  since  they  are  generally  infusible  or  difficult  to  melt,  they  re- 
quire to  be  converted  into  compounds  which  are  sufficiently  fusible,  and  of  less  specific 
gravity  when  melted,  than  the  other  products  to  be  obtained.  The  fluxes  addea  with 
this  object  are  generally  either — 

SUtceotta,  such  as  quartz,  sandstone,  &c,  or 

Earthyt  such  as  lime,  limestone,  clay,  &c.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances to  be  separated ;  by  this  means  a  fusible  vitreous  compound  consisting  of 
earthy  silicates  is  formed,  which  is  termed  slag.  Sometimes  special  fluxes  are  used, 
such  as  fluor-spar,  alkaline  salts,  &c.  (see  p.  952^. 

The  addition  of  fluxes  in  the  melting  operation  is  also  advantageous  in  facilitating 
the  flision  of  the  material  operated  upon,  and  the  separation  of  the  several  products 
formed.  Moreover,  the  resulting  slag,  being  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the  other 
products,  collects  above  them,  and  thus  furnishes  a  protection  against  the  oxidising 
action  of  the  f\imace  gases,  which  is  often  a  ftirther  advantage. 

The  melting  operation  is  generally  conducted  either  in  shaft  furnaces,  where 
the  materials  are  mixed  with  the  fuel,  or  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  where  they 
are  heated  in  a  separate  chamber  by  means  of  the  flame  and  gaseous  products  of  com- 
bustion. Sometimes  crucibles  are  used  in  order  to  keep  the  materials  entirely  out  of 
contact  with  the  fuel. 

Xedvcliig  melttiig  is  generally  effected,  in  the  case  of  metallie  oxides,  by  the  joint 
action  of  heat  and  the  carbon,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrocarbons  or  hydrogen  contained  in  or 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  ftielused  in  the  operation.  By  reason  of  the  un- 
equal degrees  of  chemical  stability  of  the  several  metallic  oxides,  tiie  temperatures  at 
which  they  are  reduced  by  those  substances  differ  considerably.  The  oxides  of  lead, 
bismuth,  antimony,  nickel,  cobalt  and  copper  are  reduced  by  carbon  within  the  range 
of  red  heat ;  while  those  of  iron,  manganese,  chromium,  tin,  and  zinc  require  more 
or  less  intense  d^;rees  of  white  heat. 

jllie  mode  in  which  reducing  melting  is  conducted  varies  according  as  the  oxide  is 
easily  fusible  or  infusible  at  any  temperature  that  can  be  attained  in  the  operation. 
In  the  first  case  the  material  can  be  intimately  mixed  with  carbon ;  in  the  second  case 
this  cannot  be  effected,  and  the  reduction  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  carbonic  oxide 
resulting  frtxtn  the  combustion  of  carbon  with  a  scanty  proportion  of  air.  (See  IboK| 
p.  358.) 
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f  The  reduction  of  metallic  sulphides  hy  meltisg  is  effected  principallj  by  means  of 

2  metallic  iron.     Lead-sulphide  melted  with  iron  in  equivalent  proportions  Tields 

1  metallic  lead,  and  iron-snlphide.    With  two  equivalents  of  iron,  there  are  prodnced 

2  metallic  lead  and  iron-snlphide  containing  metallic  iron  mechanically  mxzea.  Zinc- 
^  sulphide  is  completely  decomposed  bv  iron,  but  a  very  high  temperature  is  required. 
.  Cuprous  sulphide  is  partly  decomposed  by  melting  it  with  metalkc  iron,  and  there  are 
?  produced  a  matt  consisting  of  cuprous  sulphide  and  iron-sulphide,  and  some  metallic 
^  copper.    The  8ul2)hides  of  copper  and  iron  yield,  on  the  contrarv,  a  m  att  consisting  of 

cuprous  sulphide,  iron-sulphiae  and  metallic  iron.  Lead-sulphide  with  two  equivalents 
of  copper  yields  a  matt  consisting  of  cuprous  sulphide  and  metallic  lead.  Equal  equi- 
Talents  yield  metallic  lead  and  a  m  at  t  consisting  of  cuprous  sulphide  and  leadnsulphide. 

Similar  reactions  take  place  between  zinc-sulphide  and  copper. 

Lead-sulphide  is  entirely  decomposed  by  melting  with  an  excess  of  tin,  but  in  equal 
equivalents  it  is  only  partly  decomposed,  and  there  are  produced  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead  and  a  matt  consisting  of  tin-sulphide  and  lead-sulplude. 

The  metals  of  the  alkalis  exercise  a  much  more  energetic  action  upon  metallic  sul- 
phides when  melted  with  them,  and  though  they  cannot  be  employed  in  ordinaiy 
metallurgical  operations,  a  similar  action  may  be  produced  to  some  extent  by  means  of 
a  mixture  of  the  alkalis  and  carbon  (black  flux).  Thus,  when  a  metallic  sulphide  is 
melted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alkaline  eaith  or  alkali  mixed  Y/ith  carbon,  th» 
metal  is  reduced,  since  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  alkali-  or  earth-metal,  while  the> 
oxygen  of  the  latter  combines  with  carbon.  When,  an  alkali  is  used,  more  or  less  of  the 
metallic  sulphide  generally  remains  undecomposed  and  dissolved  in  or  combined  with 
the  alkaline  sulphide. 

OxtdlslniT  mtfttBir  is  practised  with  the  object  of  separating  one  metal  from 
another,  or  of  separating  sulphur  from  metallic  sulphides  by  converting  the  sulphur,  or* 
the  metal  to  be  removed,  into  oxides,  which  may  either  be  volatile  as  sulphurous  acid, 
fusible  as  oxide  of  lead,  or  capable  of  being  rendered  fusible  by  combination  with  cer- 
tain substances  added  as  fluxes. 

Atmospheric  air  is  the  oxidising  agent  most  commonly  employed;  but  sometimes 
other  substances  are  also  used,  which  are  capable  of  yielding  oxygen  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature, especially  when  in  the  liquid  state  and  in  contact  with  the  substances  to  be 
oxidised.  Among  these  are  lead-oxide  and  oxy-salts,  cupric  sulphate^  ferrous  sulphate, 
basic  ferrous  silicate,  nitrates,  &c. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  these  oxidising 
agents  are  employed  in  the  melting  operation. 

Atmaapheric  air, — Compounds  of  gold  or  silver  with  antimony,  arsenic,  or  sulphur, 
when  melted  in  a  sufficientlv  heated  current  of  atmospheric  air,  are  decomposed,  and 
the  metals  are  obtained  in  the  pure  state. 

When  atmospheric  air  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  melted  copper  containing  iron,, 
cobalt,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  sulphur,  the  three  latter  are  volatilised  as  oxides^ 
and  a  more  or  less  liquid  layer  or  scum  collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  consist- 
ing of  ferric  oxide,  cobalt-  and  lead-oxides,  antimonic  oxide,  and  cuprous  oxide,  until 
the  copper  remains  almost  pure.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  lead  in  proportion  to  the 
other  impurities,  the  more  liquid  is  the  layer  which  collects  on  the  surmce ;  and  the 
smaller  it  is,  the  thicker  is  this  scuul  In  both  cases  the  scum  must  be  removed  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  a  fresh  metallic  surface  may  be  exposed,  and  if  it  is  not  sufficiently 
liquid  to  be  removed  by  the  current  of  air,  the  edges  of  the  convex  sur&ce  of  melted 
metal  where  it  principally  collects  must  be  raked  off 

When  alloys  of  gold  or  silver  with  lead  or  bismuth  are  exposed  in  a  melted  state  to 
a  cuirent  of  air,  the  latter  metals  are  oxidised,  and  pure  gold  or  silver  remains,  together 
with  a  slag  of  lead-oxide.  A  portion  of  the  oxide  is  volatilised,  and  in  the  case  of 
silver-alloys  especially,  a  small  quantity  of  this  metal  is  also  volatilised.  When  small 
quantities  of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  &c.,  are  present  in  such  alloys,' 
they  are  oxidised,  and  the  oxides  are  dissolved  by  the  oxide  of  lead  or  bismuth. 

When  a  compound  of  arsenic,  iron,  cobalt^  and  nickel  is  melted  in  a  cunent  of  air, 
so  that  the  ferric  oxide  and  cobalt-oxide  produced  may  be  dissolved  by  melted  borax, 
partly  covering  the  sur£u!e  of  the  melted  metal,  arseniferous  nickel  may  be  obtained; 
but  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  cannot  be  separated,  because,  in  proportion  as  it  is  sepa- 
rated, themeltingpoint  of  the  remaining  metal  becomes  higher,  and  it  finally  solidifies. 

Lead-oxide, — ■  When  lithaice  is  melted  with  easily  oxidisable  metals,  they  are  oxidised 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  lead-oxide,  a  part  of  the  lead-oxide  is  reduced,  and  a  slag 
consisting  of  lead-oxide  and  the  oxide  of  tne  metal  is  produced ;  but  the  pei&ct  oxida- 
tion of  metals  possessing  b'ttle  affinity  for  oxygen  cannot  be  effected  in  this  way,  with- 
out iisinfi;  a  laise  excess  of  litharge. 

MetalHe  sulpnides  or  arsenides  melted  withlitharge,  yield  sulphnzoiw  and  aneniowi 
add,  whidi  are  volatilised,  and  alloys  of  the  metals  with  lead. 
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If(m4Rilpliide  melted  with  thirty  ports  hj  weight  of  lithazge  is  entixely  oxidised, 
8alj[>hiiroiis  acid  being  Tolatilised,  while  the  iron  remains  probably  in  the  state  of  fecioao' 
ferric  oxide  combined  with  the  excess  of  lead-oxide,  forming  a  slag  which  collecte  over 
the  reduced  lead.  With  less  lead-oxide  the  decomposition  is  incomplete,  and  a  part  of 
the  iron-sulphide  passes  into  the  slag. 

The  oxidation  of  cuprous  sulphide  in  this  way  requires  25  pts.  by  weight  of  litharge. 

The  oxidation  of  copper  pyntes  requires  at  least  30  pts.  of  lithaice.  When  leaa  ia 
used,  the  copper-sulphide  remaining  undecomposed  is  not  dissolTed  by  the  slag  oon- 
aisting  of  lead-oxide  and  cuprous  oxide^  but  forms  a  matt  with  a  portion  of  the 
metallic  lead. 

Antimony-trisulphide  is  entirely  decomposed  bv  melting  with  about  twenty-llTa 
times  its  weight  ox  litharge,  yieldine  antimonic  acid  and  sulphurous  acid. 

Tin-sulphide  requires  for  perfect  decomposition  30  pts.  of  litharge. 

Zinc-smphide  requires  25  pts.  of  lithaige. 

Bismuth-sulphide  when  melted  with  litharge  yields  sulphurous  acid  and  an  alloy  of 
bismuth  and  lead,  but  no  bismuth-oxide. 

Lead-sulphide  is  decomposed  by  melting  it  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  lithai^ge, 
the  whole  of  the  lead  being  separated  in  the  metallic  state,  while  sulphurous  acid  is 
Tolatilised.    When  the  lead-sulphide  is  in  excess,  it  mixes  with  the  metallic  lead. 

Arsenic-trisulphide  melted  with  from  60  to  60  pts.  of  litharge  is  completely  oxidised^ 
yielding  sulphurous  add  and  arsenious  acid. 

Other  metallic  oxides  react  with  metallic  sulphides  in  a  similar  manner  to  litharse, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  when  a  metallic  sulphide  is  melted  with  a  metallic  oxide^  me 
former  is  oxidised  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  relative  quantity  of  the  oxide 
produced  depends  upon,  1st,  the  reUtiye  quantity  of  oxide  used,  and  2nd,  the  relatively 
chlorous  and  basylous  characters  of  the  metals  and  of  sulphur  and  oxvgen. 

Lead-carbonaU  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  lead-oxide  upon  metallic  sulphides  and 
oxides. 

Lead-silicate  also  acts  in  the  same  manner,  but  a  much  laxger  quantity  is  required  to 
produce  the  same  effects  as  litharge.  The  slags  produced  in  this  case  are  double  sili- 
cates containing  both  metals. 

Lead-sulphate  is  a  still  more  powerful  oxidising  agent  than  litharge,  since  the  de- 
composition of  its  sulphuric  acid  yields  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen.  When  it  is 
melted  with  lead-sidphide  in  due  proportions,  the  products  are  o^y  metallic  lead 
and  sulphurous  acid. 

Cuprio  sulphate  heated  with  metallic  sulphides  generally  exercises  an  oxidising 
action  like  l^id-sulphate. 

Copper-sulphide  heated  with  eupric-sulphate  is  converted  into  copper,  cuprous 
oxide,  cupric  oxide,  basic  cupric  sulphate,  &c.,  according  to  the  proportions  and  tem- 
peratures. Silver-sulphide  is  also  converted  into  sulphate  in  the  same  way ;  but  me- 
tallic silver  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  cuprous  oxide. 

Ferrotis  sulphate  acts  in  a  similar  manner  with  metallic  sulphides. 

Nitrates  are  too  costly  to  be  generally  used  in  metallurgical  operations,  though  they 
are  the  most  powerful  oxidising  agents  in  melting  operations. 

Basic  ferrous  silicate  is  one  of  the  most  important  oxidising  agents  in  metallurgical 
operations.  For  instance,  when  iron  containing  carbon,  silicium,  sulphur,  and  other 
readily  oxidable  substances,  is  strongly  heated  with  a  melted  basic  ferrous  silicate,  half 
of  the  ferrous  oxide  is  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen  thus  eliminated  combines  with  the 
above-named  impurities  of  the  iron,  forming  carbonic  oxide,  silica,  and  sulphurous  add. 

Sotwent  meltliiir  is  practised  chiefly  with  the  object  of  separating  certain  parts  of 
the  materials  operated  upon  in  the  extraction  of  metals.  The  substances  used  for 
this  purpose  are  principally  metallic  oxides,  silica>  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  silicates, 
metius,  and  sulptddes. 

Metallio  Oxides, — ^Easily  ftisible  oxides,  such  as  lead-oxide»  &c.,  melted  with  other 
less  fusible  oxides,  at  sufficiently  high  temperatures,  dissolve  the  latter  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  sometimes  forming  saline  compounds.  Certain  sulphides  are  also  dis- 
solved by  lead-oxide  and  bismuth-oxide  without  decomposition,  forming  compounds 
termed  oxysulphides.  In  metallurgical  operations,  it  is  only  the  solvent  action  of 
lead-oxide  which  is  of  special  importance,  and  that  chiefly  in  Uie  purification  of  silver. 
(See  p.  951.) 

As  a  general  rule,  aU  oxides  which  are  readily  fusible,  like  bismuth  or  antimony 
oxides,  may  be  mixed  with  lead-oxide  in  all  proportions  by  fusion,  but  the  less  fusible 
oxides  yield  with  lead-oxide  difficultly  fusible  mixtures. 

Tin-seequioxide  dissolves  in  four  parts  by  weight  of  lead-oxide,  forming  a  visdd 
liquid ;  with  eight  parts  of  lead-oxide  it  forms  a  veiy  fusible  mixture. 

Zinc-oxide  dissolves  in  seven  parts  of  lead-oxide,  forming  an  easily  fusible  mass. 

Ferric  oxide  dissolves  in  four  ports  of  lead-oxide^  forming  a  viscid  liquid. 
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Cnprons  oxide  with  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  lead-oxide  forms  a  yeiy 
liquid  compound,  and  is  probably  soluble  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

Among  tne  metallic  sulphidesi  those  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.,  do  not  dissolye  in 
melted  lead-oxide  (see  above).  All  the  other  sulphides  are  more  or  less  dissolved 
by  it.    Antimony  trisulphide  appears  to  be  especially  soluble  in  lead-oxide. 

Metals. — Lead  is  the  metal  principally  used  as  a  solvent  in  certain  melting  openir 
tions.  It  has  the  property,  when  melted  with  ax^^tiferous  and  auriferous  suLphides 
in  due  proportion,  and  by  sufficiently  intimate  mixture,  of  dissolving  out  the  silver 
and  gold.  This  effect  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  gold  and  silver  sulphides 
by  lead  at  a  high  temperature,  in  such  a  manner  that  these  metals  are  eliminated 
while  lead-sulphide  is  formed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  scarcely  any  decom- 
position of  iron-sulphide  or  copper-sulphide  in  the  same  way.  The  products  of  the 
melting  are  therefore  argentiierous  or  auriferous  lead  containing  lesd-sulphide,  and 
a  matt  consisting  of  copper-sulphide  and  iron-sulphide.  Gold  or  silver  may  also  be 
extracted  &om  metallic  copper  by  means  of  lead,  but  in  a  less  direct  manner.  Both 
the  i^ld  or  sUver  and  the  copper  are  dissolved  by  the  melted  lead ;  but  in  the  solidi- 
fication of  this  mixture,  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  separates,  and  there  is  produced  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  lead  containing  gold  or  silver,  and  of  an  alloy  consisting  of 
load  with  three  times  its  weight  of  copper,  containing  much  less  silver.  When  this 
mechanical  mixture  is  heated  to  the  melting  point  of  lead,  this  metal  may  be  sepa* 
rated,  together  with  the  gold  and  silver,  while  the  copper-lead  allov  remains  behind. 

MetaUic  stUpMdeSf  such  as  iron-sulphide,  &c.,  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
metallic  lead  for  extracting  gold  or  silver  from,  ores  or  metallurgic  products.  Thus 
when  silver  ores  containing  large  admixtures  of  gang,  in  the  melting  of  which  alone  the 
greater  part  of  the  silver  would  pass  into  the  slag,  are  melted  with  iron-sulphides,  the 
silver  is  dissolved  as  sulpMde,  and  the  gangue  forms  a  slag  containing  but  httle  silver. 

Silica  is  rarely  used  alone  as  a  solvent  in  the  meltinff  operation,  silicates  or 
earths  being  generally  present^  with  which  it  forms  compound  silicates.  Its  action  in 
such  cases  is  therefore  indirect,  and  depends  more  upon  the  nature  of  the  silicate 
produced.     (See  p.  964.) 

Earthy  oxides,  such  as  bazyta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina,  respectively  form 
with  silica  sparingly  fiisible  or  infusible  compounds,  according  as  the  basylous  charac- 
ter of  the  earth  in  relation  to  silica,  is  greater  or  less,  and  according  to  the  proportions 
of  earth  and  silica.  The  fosible  baryta-silicates  contain  from  30  to  70  per  cent, 
silica;  the  others  are  infusible.  Strontia-silicates  are  much  less  fusible;  that  containing 
66  per  cent  silica  forms  a  white  opaque  mass.  Among  the  lime-silicates  the  limits  of 
fusibility  are  between  25  per  cent  and  47  per  cent,  of  lime.  Magnesia-silicates,  and 
especially  alumina-silicates,  are  infusible,  and  soften  only  at  a  full  white  heat. 

Metame  oxides  form  compounds  with  silica  which  present  similar  differences  in  fusi- 
bility, according  to  the  greater  or  less  basylous  character  of  the  oxide  in  relation  to 
siHca  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined.  Thus  ferrous  silicates  with  fVom 
42  to  82  per  cent,  ferrous  oxide,  are  easily  fusible,  while  ferric  silicates  are  infusible. 
Cuprous  silicate  is  ftiaible  only  when  it  contains  70  per  cent  cuprous  oxide.  Cuprie 
silicates  are  probably  infusible,  but  on  account  of  their  liability  to  undergo  reduction, 
they  cannot  easily  be  produced.  Zinc-silicat«s  and  tin-silicates  are  infusible.  Lead- 
silicates  containing  firom  64  to  88  per  cent,  of  lead-oxide  melt  more  or  less  easily. 
Bismuth-silicates  are  still  more  fusible.    Antimony-silicates  are  sparingly  fusible. 

Alkaline  carbonates  dissolve  most  metallic  oxides  to  some  extent,  the  carbonic  acid 
being  also  partly  expelled  at  a  red  heat.  With  a  sufficient  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate 
some  of  these  compounds  are  easily  fdsible  (Berthier).  Ferrous  oxide  melted  with 
6  pts.  of  potassium-carbonate  yielos  a  greemsh  crystalline  mass.  Ferric  oxide  appears 
to  be  insoluble  in  melted  alkaline  carbonates.  Tm-oxide  fuses  readily  with  6  pts.  by 
weight  of  potassium-carbonate ;  zinc-oxide  is  less  soluble.  Cuprous  oxide  and  cuprie 
oxide  melt  easily  with  3  pts.  of  potassium-carbonate.  Lead-oxide  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  meltKl  alkaline  carbonates. 

Borax  is  a  very  efficient  solvent  in  melting  operations,  but  is  too  costly  to  be  much 
used  in  metallurgy.  Baryta,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina  are  dissolved  in  considerable 
proportions  by  melted  borax,  forming  more  or  less  fusible  vitreous  masses  (Berth  ier). 
Silica  and  fire-clay  melt  together  with  borax  at  high  temperatures.  All  the  metallic 
oxides  which  are  not  reduced  by  heat  alone,  are  dissolved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
melted  borax.  Ferrous  oxide  or  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  melted  with  an  equal  weight  of 
borax,  forms  a  compact  crystalline  mass.  Manganous  oxide  is  dissolved  in  very  consider* 
able  amount  by  borax.    Lead-oxide  and  borax  melt  together  in  all  proportions. 

Fluor-spar  is  important  as  a  solvent  in  melting  operations,  on  account  of  its  capa- 
bility of  dissolving  about  half  its  weight  of  silica  at  a  high  temperature,  without  having 
any  tendency  to  combine  with  or  dissolve  metallic  oxides.  Fluor-spar  is,  therefore,  a 
very  suitable  flux  in  the  smelting  of  ores  which  are  refractory  on  account  of  the  silica  Uiey 
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contain.  Fluor-spar  also  dissolyes  sulphates  which  are  inftuible  or  difficult  to  fose  alone» 
such  as  heayy  spar,  gypsum,  &e.  Thus  with  1^  pt.  barium-sulphate,  4  pts.  anhydrous 
calcium-sulphate,  or  10  to  15  pts.  lead-sulphate,  fluor-spar  forms  TLtreous  masses  which 
are  tolerably  fusible. 

Silicates. — ^The  earthy  and  alkaline  silicates  in  a  melted  state  hare  the  capability 
of  dissolving  metallic  oxides  in  considerable  proportions,  forming  when  cooled  the 
Titreons  or  stony  masses  generally  called  slags.  In  metallurgic  operations  it  is  of 
importance  that  there  should  be  a  proper  proportion  between  the  silica  and  earthy 
bases  in  the  materials  from  which  the  slag  is  produced  in  melting,  in  order  that  its 
solvent  action  upon  the  metallic  oxides  present  may  be  neither  too  great  nor  too  little. 
The  former  might  be  the  ease  if  there  were  too  much  silica ;  the  latter  if  there  were  too 
little.  Siliceous  slags  are  generally  of  such  composition  that  the  ratio  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  bases  to  that  in  the  silica  is  approximatiyely  either  as  1  :  3,  1 : 2,  or  1  : 1.  From 
the  nature  of  the  silicates  generally  and  from  the  circumstances  under  which  slags  are 
produced  in  metallurgical  operations,  it  is  of  course  rarely  that  they  are  definite 
chemical  compounds.  Slags  may  indeed  contain  definite  compounds,  but  in  almost  all 
cases  they  are  merely  heterogeneous  mixtures  of  such  compounds  with  other  adven- 
titious substances,  and  therefore  the  attempt  to  represent  their  composition  by  fbrmulse 
is  not  only  useless  but  deceptive.  The  utmost  that  can  at  present  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  composition  of  slags  is,  that  there  are  certain  tolerably  constant  relations  between 
the  fusibility,  &c.  of  slags  and  the  ratio  of  the  oxygen  in  the  bases  to  that  in  the  silica. 
The  numerous  analyses  of  slags  from  different  metallurgic  operations  all  afibrd  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  view,  and  from  among  them  the  following  selections  will  serve  to 
present  the  general  composition  and  limits  of  variation  in  uags. 


Names  of  Works. 

Blast  furuace  slags,  from  iron 
smdtiog. 

Slags  from  copper  smelting. 

Lewi  slag. 

Creusot. 

Gesbers. 

R6'raas. 

NafVeqaare 

Freiberg. 

Bala. 

Analyst. 

Guenyveau. 

Ongren. 

Sidgrea. 

Johnson. 

Bredberg. 

Winckler. 

Bredberg. 

Silica . 
Alumina     . 
Ferric  oxide 
Manganous  oxide 
Ferrous  oxide 
Lime  .         .         . 
Magnesia    • 

39-5 

18  0 

30 

trace 

36-6 

•    • 

49-6 
16-0 

'3-0 
300 

•         • 

58-6 
6-6 

2-8 

1-7 

9-3 

10-5 

611 
5-4 

2-6 

3-3 

19-8 

71 

31-4 
7-9 

65-2 

.     « 
4'6 

66-6 
9-4 

6-2 

200 

6-4 

51-4 
4-8 

341 
*7*6 

39-4 
6-2 

17-2 
17-8 
19-1 

Ratio  of  oxygen 
in  bases  to  oxy-  - 
gen  in  silica     j 

96- 1 
1:1 

97-6 
1:1-5 

89-5 

99-3 
1:2-6 

990 
1:1 

98-6 
1:2-6 

97-9 
1:2-6 

99-7 
1:2 

The  solvent  action  of  earthy  silicates  upon  metallic  oxides  is  especially  serviceable  in 
effecting  the  separation  of  the  ferrous  oxide,  produced  by  the  oxidising  roasting  of  ores 
and  certain  products  of  metiUlurgic  operations,  such  as  copper-ma  tts,  &c.  Thus  when 
a  mixture  of  ferric  oxide,  cuprous  oxide,  and  a  silicate  containing  excess  of  silica  is 
subjected  to  reducing  melting,  the  cuprous  oxide  and  the  ferric  oxide  are  both  reduced, 
the  former  yielding  metallic  copper,  and  the  latter  ferrous  oxide,  which  combine  with 
the  silicate,  forming  a  fusible  slag  which  admits  of  the  metallic  copper  separating  out  and 
collecting  together  in  mass  below  it.  Manganic  oxide,  or  cobalt-oxide,  &c.,  would  behave 
in  the  same  manner  as  ferric  oxide;  and  any  easily  reducible  oxide,  in  the  same  manner 
as  cuprous  oxide. 

Silicates  also  exercise  a  solvent  action  upon  the  gangue  mixed  with  ores.  Thus  for 
example,  when  an  ore  consisting  of  galena  and  gangue  is  melted,  with  addition  of 
ferric  oxide  and  suitable  slags,  the  latter  dissolve  the  gangue,  the  ferric  oxide  is 
reduced  to  ferrous  oxide,  which  reacts  with  the  lead-sulphide,  and  oxidises  a  portion  of 
the  sulphur  to  sulphurous  acid,  which  volatQises,  while  the  metallic  iron  produced  at 
the  same  time,  separates  the  lead  from  combination  with  the  remaining  sulphur,  and 
forms  iron-sulphide.  In  this  case  all  the  different  reactions  produced  in  melting 
operations  take  place  together. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  mixtures  of  an  oxide  with  another 
oxide  which  is  more  easily  reduced,  and  of  silicates  containing  a  sufficient  amount  of 
silica,  are  subjected  to  reducing  melting,  the  least  easily  reducible  oxide  is  dissolved 
by  the  silicate  and  forms  slag,  while  the  m(»re  easily  reducible  oxide  yields  metaL    To 
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obtain  this  result^  howerer,  it  is  necesaaiy  that  the  nlierte  tlumld  be  present  in  suffi- 
cient amount,  and  that  its  melting  pdnt  should  be  hiffher  than  the  tempeiatnre  at 
which  the  more  easilj  reducible  oxide  is  decomposed,  and  lower  than  that  at  which  the 
less  easily  reducible  oxide  is  decomposed.  If  there  were  a  deficiency  of  silicate,  the 
whole  of  the  ferrous  oxide  would  not  be  couTcrted  into  slag,  and  a  portion  of  it  would 
be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  If  the  silicate  melted  before  the  cuprous  oxide  had 
been  reduced,  part  of  the  latter  would  pass  into  the  slag;  and  if  it  did  not  melt  till 
after  ferrous  oxide  had  been  partly  reduced,  the  copper  would  be  mixed  with  iron. 

Slags  should  in  general  be  more  easily  fusible,  or  at  most  not  less  fusible  than  the 
other  products  of  the  melting  operation ;  but  the  actual  degree  of  fusibility  wiU  yaiy 
considerably,  according  to  the  temperature  requisite  in  the  operation.  The  following 
table  contains  a  summary  of  the  more  important  results  obtained  by  Plattner  in  his 
investigation  of  the  fusibility  of  Yarious  silicates  and  slags : — 
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The  temperatures  given  as  those  at  which  these  silicates  were  formed  and  melted  refer 
to  the  melting  points  of  platinum  2634^  C,  gold  1102<>  C,  silver  1023^  C,  and  lead 
834°  C,  adopted  by  Plattner  as  the  standards  of  comparison  in  his  experiments. 

The  fluidity  of  slags  differs  very  considerably,  and  it  is  often  of  great  importance  in 
practice.  The  mode  in  which  they  solidify  also  is  of  still  greater  importance.  Some 
are  very  liquid,  but  change  at  onoe  by  reduction  of  temperature  firom  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state ;  otihers  are  less  liquid,  and  solidify  gradually,  passing  through  several  stages 
of  viscidity. 

The  former  always  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  silica  than  the  latter ;  and  the- 
characters  of  slags,  while  in  the  melted  state,  and  after  solidification,  often  furnish 
the  practised  metellurgist  with  indications  as  to  whether  the  materials  he  is  operat- 
ing upon  are  dnly  proportioned  or  not; 

Slags  are  sometimes  amorphous,  sometimes  aystalline.  The  former  are  often 
glassy ;  the  latter  present  an  appearance  resembline  certain  rocks,  such  as  lava,  and  in 
composition  they  often  approximate  to  angite,  olivin,  felspar,  &c. 

Sttbldcation  and  DismLLATioir. 

Volatilisable  metals  and  metallic  compounds  are  in  some  cases  separated  ftam. 
their  ores  by  means  of  that  character.  Thus  arsenious  acid,  arsenic  sulphide,  and  cin- 
nabar are  separated  in  this  way  from  other  substances  with  which  they  may  be  mixed  or 
combined.  The  native  compounds  of  iron  with  arsenic  are  decomposed  by  heat, 
yielding  metallic  arsenic,  which  is  volatilised,  while  a  lower  arsenide  remains.  Arsenical 
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pyrites  heated  in  a  dose  yesael  yieldfl  arsenic  sulphide  at  first,'  and  finally  metallic 
arsenic^  about  half  the  solphnr  and  rather  less  of  the  arsenic  remaining  oombined  with 
the  iron.  When  mercury  ores  are  heated  with  some  substance  capaUe  of  forming  a 
fixed  compound  with  any  constituent  of  them  which  is  capable  of  being  TolatiUsed  in 
combination  with  the  metal,  metalUc  mercury  distils  oft  Zinc-carbonate,  intimatelj 
mixed  with  carbon  and  exposed  to  a  white  heat,  is  decomposed  after  losong  its  car- 
bonic acid ;  the  carbonic-oxide  produced  by  the  partial  combustion  of  the  carbon  redaoea 
the  zinc-oxide,  and  the  metal  is  volatiUsed. 

EUQU^TtON  AKD  CBTSTALLIfi^TIOir. 

These  operations  are  practised  with  the  object  of  separating  mixtures  of  substancM 
which  hare  different  melting  points,  or  which  solidify  at  different  temperatures. 
Argentiferous  lead  is  separated  from  a  mixture  of  lead  and  copper  containing  silrer 
(see  p.  963),  by  heating  it  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  lead  melts,  it  can  flow  away 
fiom  the  aUoy  of  copper  and  lead  which  remains  solid.  Silver  is  separated  from 
argentiferous  lead  by  crystallisation,  since  the  alloy  of  lead  with  the  largest  proportion 
of  siLver  does  not  solidify  until  the  alloy  of  lead  with  the  smallest  proportion  has 
separated  in  crystals.    (See  p.  604.) 

The  metallurgical  operations  ah!eady  treated  of  being  all  conducted  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  inTolve  the  use  of  fuel  as  a  source  of  heat;  and  it  is  therefore  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  appl^  it  to  this  purpose  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner. 
The  general  principle  by  which  tne  relative  value  of  difi^rent  kinds  of  fuel  may  be 
determined,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  rendered  most  dfficacioiia, 
have  been  already  considered.  (See  Fubl,  ii  718  et  sea,)  It  now  only  remains  to  refer 
simply  to  the  means  of  augmenting  the  efficacy  of  fuel  beyond  its  natural  capability,  so 
fiir  as  relates  to  the  production  of  high  temperatures  by  the  application  of  heated  air 
in  the  combustion  of  fueL  The  advantage  gained  in  this  way  always  involves  the 
consumption  of  a  proportionately  larger  amount  of  ftiel  according  to  the  degree  of 
temperature  produced ;  but  since  the  metallurgic  operations  which  require  a  very  high 
temperature  can  be  conducted  much  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is 
increased,  the  saving  of  fuel  effected  by  using  a  high  temperature  is  referable  to  the 
larger  quantity  of  material  which  can  be  worked  within  a  given  time,  compared  with 
what  can  be  worked  within  the  same  time  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  use  fuel  in  such  a  manner  that  only  a  portion  of  its 
heating  power  is  rendered  ^ective,  as  in  most  of  the  operations  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  a  very  great  economy  can  be  efiectea  by  using  the  waste  gases  for 
the  purpose  of  heating  the  air  with  which  the  furnaces  are  fed,  instead  of  allowing 
those  gases  to  escape  without  producing  any  useful  effect.  The  heat  thus  communicated 
to  the  air  with  which  the  furnaces  are  fed  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  temperature 
produced  in  those  furnaces  to  a  degree  far  higher  than  can  be  produced  by  the  mere 
combustion  of  the  fuel  used.  This  augmentation  of  temperature  is  of  course  propor- 
tionate to  the  increased  temperature  at  which  air  is  supphed  to  the  furnaces,  and  since 
the  production  of  a  very  high  temperature  is  the  essential  condition  by  whidi  economy 
of  fuel  is  to  be  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  means  of  insuring  this  object 
are  of  the  highest  importance.    (See  Ibon,  ill  362  et  seq.j  and  Fubl,  ii.  729.) 

In  many  metallurgic  operations,  the  use  of  gaseous  fuel  obtained  bv  burning  coal,  &e^ 
so  as  to  convert  it  into  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrocarbon  gases,  is  capable  of  being  made  a 
very  valuable  means  of  effecting  economy  in  fdel,  and  at  the  same  time  of  obtaining  more 
advantageous  results  as  regards  the  metals  produced ;  but  as  yet  little  prcwress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  compared  with  the  capabilities  which  exist  for  sul^  a  use  of  fueL 

The  use  of  air  containing  a  larger  amount  of  oxygen  than  atmospheric  air  woidd  also 
be  a  very  efficient  means  of  economising  fuel,  especially  in  operations  requiring  high 
temperatures  or  intensity  rather  than  quantity  of  heat  Some  attempts  have  already 
been  made  to  realise  the  advantages  of  such  a  practice,  but  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  attended  with  any  such  success  in  relation  to  the  larger  met^urgic  operations  as 
to  require  more  than  a  passing  mention.    (See  "Ftjbl,  ii  726.) 

The  metallurgic  operations  which  are  conducted  without  the  aid  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  by  the  agency  of  water  or  other  solvents,  according  to  what  is  termed  the 
wet  way,  are  but  few,  viz.  the  extraction  of  platinum  and  silver,  Uie  separation  of  gold 
fsom  silver,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  extraction  of  copper  from  some  of  its  ores. 

SOLimOK  A2n>  PBBCIPITA.TIOir. 

By  the  first  of  these  operations  silver  is  extracted  finom  its  ores  as  sulph  ate,  or  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  sodium-chloride,  after  the  metal  has  been  converted  intochlo- 
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ride.  Flatinum  is  also  extracted  from  its  ores  by  meaiiB  of  nitro-hydroehlorieacid,  and 
Bilver  is  separated  from  gold  by  treatment  with  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolyefl 
only  the  latter  metal ;  or  when  the  silver  amounts  to  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
the  gold,  by  means  of  nitric  acid  (see  Gk>LD,  ii.  925),  which  dissolves  only  the  silver, 
this  operation  being  termed  parting.  Copper  is  also  extracted  from  poor  ores  by 
converting  it  into  chloride  or  snlphate,  and  dissolving  these  salts  out  with  water.  (Sea 

COPPEB,  II.  36.) 

Another  operation  involving  solution  is  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  their 
ores  by  means  of  mercury,  which  is  frequently  practised  under  the  name  of  amalga- 
mation, since  the  solution  of  the  metds  by  mercury  depends  upon  the  formation  of 
an  amalgam,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  mercury.    (See  Gold,  ii.  925,  and  Silvbb.) 

Precipitation  is  practised  for  the  separation  of  metals  from  the  solutions  obtained 
from  ores  as  above  mentioned.  Thus  copper  is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by 
means  of  metallic  iron,  which  decomposes  the  copper-compound  held  in  solution.  This 
operation  is  termed  eetnentation,  (See  Cofpik,  u.  36.)  Platinum  is  separated  from 
solution  as  ammonio-chloride,  by  precipitation  with  solution  of  sal-ammoniac; 
silver  as  chloride,  by  means  of  solution  witn  salt,  or  ^drochlorieacid;  and  gold,  in 
the  metallic  state,  by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate.    (See  Gtold,  u.  925.) 

The  various  operations  of  metalluri^  which  are  conducted  by  means  of  electrolysis, 
such  as  electroplating,  electrogilding,  and  electrotyping,  depend  upon  the 
principles  which  have  already  been  discussed  in  gjeneral  terms  in  the  artide  EuKTTBicrrT 
(tL  414  et  seq,^  and  437) ;  and  more  precise  details  will  be  ibund  in  Ur^s  Dictionary  of 
Arta,  ManufietureSf  and  Mines,  article  ELBCTRO-MvrA.Li.T7BaT. 

The  methods  of  manu&cturing  aluminium,  magnesium  and  sodium,  &c.,  will  be 
found  in  the  articles  devoted  to  the  general  chemistry  of  those  metals.         B.  H.  P. 

»DBTA.&8,     ATOMIC     "WBXOBTS     AVB     CXtASSZnCATZOV     OF. 

Gbouf  I.  Monad  metals. — The  received  atomic  weights  of  the  non-metallio 
monads,  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  or  19,  35*5,  80,  and  127,  are  merely 
the  relative  weights  of  eadi  of  them  which  have  the  same  gaseous  bullc  as  the  unit  of 
hydrogen.  These  four  halogen  elements,  which  may  be  considered  as  chlorous  or  elec- 
tro-negative varieties  of  hydrogen,  have  the  characteristic  property  of  replacing 
hydrogen  and  one  another,  in  a  great  variety  of  compounds,  by  an  equivalent  substitu- 
tion of  volume  for  volume,  atom  for  atom.  The  fluoride,  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide 
of  hydrogen  are  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  halogen  and  hydrogen  united  without 
condensation,  one  volume  or  atom  of  chlorine,  for  instance,  uniting  with  one  volume  or 
atom  of  hydrogen,  to  form  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  HCL  These  two  volumes 
constitute  the  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  chloro- 
derivative  of  the  molecule  of  hydrogen,  KH,  and  taken  as  a  convenient  standard  of 
comparison  for  two- volume  molecules  in  general. 

The  metals  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  caesium,  and  silver 
ore  correlative  to  the  above  halogen  elements,  and  accordingly  may  be  looked  upon  as 
basylous  or  electro-positive  varieties  of  hydrogen.  Their  received  atomic  weights, 
namely,  Ii  7,  Na  23,  K  39,  Bb  85,  Cs  133,  and  Ag  108,  express  the  relative  quantities  of 
each  of  them  which  can  displace  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  to  unite  with  35*5  parts 
by  weiffht  of  chlorine.  Now  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  7  parts  of  lithium,  23 
parts  of  sodium,  39  parts  of  potassium,  and  108  parts  of  silver  have  substantially  the 
same  specific  heat  as  one  another;  so  that  7  parts  of  lithium  and  108  parts  of  silver, 
for  instance,  absorb  or  evolve  the  same  amount  of  heat  in  undergoing  the  same 
increment  or  decrement  of  temperature.  The  specific  heats  of  the  atomic  proportions 
of  these  four  metals,  and  by  analogy  of  rubidium  and  csesium  also,  are  moreover  sub- 
stantially identical  with  the  specific  heats  of  the  atomic  proportions  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  and  may  be  expressed  with  sufiScient  accuracy  for  our  present 
purpose  by  the  number  6*2,  in  comparison  with  the  specific  heat  of  water  taken  as 
the  standflord  of  unity.  Each  of  these  metals  unites  with  chlorine  in  but  a  single* 
definite  proportion,  to  form  a  chloride  expressible  by  the  general  formula  M'Gl,  de- 
rivable from  the  type  HCl ;  and  the  specific  heats  of  these  several  chlorides  and  of 
the  corresponding  bromides  and  iodides,  approximate  to  the  number  12*4,  giving  a 
specific  heat  of  6*2  for  each  atom  in  the  molecule. 

The  chlorides  of  the  monad  metals,  though  more  or  less  volatQe  at  high  tempent- 
tures,  are  not  sufficiently  so  to  allow  of  their  densities  in  the  vaporous  state  beins 
ascertained  by  experiment.  Their  theoretical  vapour-densities,  however,  are  assumed 
to  be  the  halves  of  their  respective  atomic  weights,  and  their  molecules  are  accordingly 
referred  to  the  normal  two- volume  standard.  One  or  two  of  these  metals,  more  parti- 
cularly lithium  and  sodium,  have  been  made  to  combine  with  the  organic  radicles 
methyl  and  ethyl ;  but  the  resulting  methides  and  ethides  have  not  been  obtained  in 
an  isolated  conaition,  and  a  fortiori  have  not  had  their  vapour-densities  determined. 

The  metals  of  this  group  have  the  common  property  of  forming  sulphates  which 
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oombiiie  with  sulphate  of  alnmiiiiiim  to  produce  a  highly  characteristie  daas  of- 
hjdiated  double  salts,  oystallising  in  octahedrons,  and  known  by  the  generic  name  of 
the  alums.    They  are  also  distinguished  by  their  capability  of  forming  acid  and  mixed 
salts  of  dibasic  acids,  and  incapability  of  forming  basic  and  mixed  salts  of  monobasie 
acids,  properties,  however,  which  appertain  to  nlver  in  only  a  limited  degree.    The 
metals  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium  form  a  definite  sub-gzoup,  characterised  by- 
special  properties.    They  are  the  most  powerfully  basylous  or  oxidisable  of  all  the 
elements,  and  the  intensity  of  their  basylity  increases  in  the  order  of  their  atomic 
weights.    Their  hydrates  and  sulphydrates  are  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  power- 
fully caustic  solutions.    Their  carbonates  also  are  yezy  deliquescent,  soluble,   and 
caustic  compounds.    Their  chlorides  are  deliquescent  and  soluble,  their  sulphates 
sparingly  soluble,  and  their  platino-chlorides  and  acid-tartrates  almost  insoluble. 
Sodium  IS  far  less  basylous  than  potassium,  and  lithium  than  sodium.    The  inferior 
oxidisabili^  of  sodium  is  well  shown  by  its  want  of  action  on  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  produced  and  manipulated  in  the 
operations  of  modem  metallurgy.    Its  hydrate  and  sulphydrate  resemble  those   of 
potassium,  but  its  carbonate  is  efflorescent,  Teiy  moderately  soluble,  and  scarcely  at  all 
caustic ;  while  carbonate  of  lithium  is  almost  insoluble,  and  the  phosphate  yet  more  so^ 
like  the  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  the  alkali-earth  metals.    Moreover,  while  car- 
bonate of  potassium  is  perfectly  fixed  in  the  fire,  carbonate  of  sodium  loses  a  small 
prmwrtion,  and  carbonate  of  lithium  a  considerable  proportion  of  carbonic  anhydride ; 
and  again,  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lithium,  though  to  a  less  degree  than  that  of 
chloride  of  magnesium,  is  decomposed  during  evaporation,  with  loss  of  hydrochloric 
acid.    Silver,  idthough  distinguished  &om  most  of  the  heavy  metals  by  the  perfect 
neutrality  of  its  soluble  salte,  differs  from  the  alkali-metals  proper  in  its  high  specific 
gravity,  its    permanence    in  air,  the    insolubility  of  its  chloride,  &c,  and  m  the 
indifference  of  its  oxide  and  sulphide  to  the  action  of  water.    Nevertheless  there  seems 
to  be  a  relationship  between  sodium  and  silver  manifested  by  the  isomorphism  of  their 
anhydrous  sulphates,  and  in  other  ways.    Bearing  in  mind  also  the  general  rule  that 
the  specific  gravities  of  allied  metals  increase  in  me  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  the 
superior  specific  gravity  of  sodium  over  that  of  potassium  may  be  taken  to  inmcate  its 
having  a  latent  association  with  the  heavy  metals.  The  triad  metals  thallium  and  gold,  in 
addition  to  their  characteristic  trichlorides,  form  protochlorides  corresponding  in  their 
specific  heats,   insolubility,  and  general  properties,  to  the  above-mention^  proto- 
ctdoride  of  silver,  whence  the  metals  themselves  may  be  regarded  as  being  at  the  same 
time  monatomic  and  triatomic. 

Gboup  II. — ^Dyad  Metals;  namely,  glucinum,  magnesium,  calcium,  stron- 
tium, barium,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury.  The  metals  of  this  class  agree 
with  those  last  considered  in  being  more  or  less  strongly  basylous,  but  differ  from 
them  in  a  variety  of  other  particulars.  Of  glucinum  veiy  little  is  really  known,  but  its 
unascertiuned  properties  will  be  assumed  to  correspond  generally  with  the  known 
properties  of  magnesium.  With  the  exception  of  mercury,  which  in  addition  to  ita 
normal  chloride,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  forms  an  inferior  chloride,  or  calomel,  to  be  left 
out  of  consideration  for  the  present,  all  the  members  of  this  group  unite  with  chlorine 
in  a  single  proportion  only.  With  the  atomic  weights  heretofore  usually  accorded  to 
these  metals,  their  chlorides  would  be  represented  as  protochlorides  by  the  general 
formula  M'Cl  corresponding  to  HOI ;  but  doubling  their  respective  atomic  weights  as 
advocated  more  particularly  by  Wurtz  and  Oannizzaro,  their  chlorides  must  be  repre- 
sented as  dichlorides,  by  the  general  formula  M"01*  corresponding  to  001*,  as  shown 
below: 
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Several  metals  not  belonging  to  this  group  form  chlorides  analogous  to  those  above 
tabulated,  just  as  the  triad  metals  thallium  and  gold,  form  protochlorides  analogous  to  pro- 
tochloride  of  silver.  The  disputed  formulae  of  a  few  of  uem  are  appended  for  the  sake 
of  illnstzation: —    . 
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The  general  principles  on  whidi  the  determination  of  atomic  weights  mnat  logically 
depend,  were  discuss^  yery  fiillj  in  a  previous  article  {vide  Atoioc  WBiaHTs)^  which  it 
may  be  observed  was  necessarilv  written  long  before  the  date  of  its  publication.  It 
was  therein  stated,  that  although  in  the  author^s  opinion,  the  arguments  in  &vour  of 
doubling  the  atomic  weights  of  tiie  metals  now  under  consideration,  were  not  at  that  time 
sufficiently  cogent  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  a  hasty  change  in  old  established  usages, 
yet  that,  the  proposal  being  then  of  very  recent  introduction,  it  was  not  improbable  thatin 
course  of  time  the  objections  to  which  it  was  liable  would  be  more  or  less  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained away,  while  further  potential  arguments  might  possibly  be  adduced  in  its  support. 
And  this  is  what  has  since  actually  taken  place ;  for  although  the  objections  to  the  pro- 
posal cannot  even  now  be  regarded  as  altogether  overcome,  yet  the  arguments  in  its 
favour  preponderate  so  largely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whateTer  about  theidtimate  neces- 
sity for  its  adoption.  Before  considering  seriatim  the  reasons  for  and  against  the 
proposed  doubling  of  the  atomic  weights  of  these  metab,  it  may  be  observed  at  start- 
ing, that,  just  as  there  are  monatomic,  diatomic,  and  triatomic  chlorous  elements,  so 
should  we  expect  to  hare  monatomic,  diatomic,  and  triatomic  basylous  elements  or  metals. 
It  would,  moreover,  be  extremely  strange  if  while  triad  and  tetrad  metals  are  abundantly 
met  with,  there  should  exist  onl^  one  or  two  well-known  dyad  metals.  Again,  just  as 
among  chlorous  elements,  the  distinction  between  monatomic  and  triatomic  atoms  was 
recognised  long  before  the  distinction  between  monatomic  and  diatomic  atoms,  so  is  it 
nattmil  that  among  basylous  elements  also»  the  distinction  between  monatomic  and 
diatomic  metals  now  proposed  for  adoption,  should  not  be  established  until  long  after 
the  distinction  between  monad  and  triad  metals  had  been  all  but  universally  admow- 
ledged. 

a.  Atomic  Heat — ^If  we  represent  the  chlorides  tabulated  above,  as  dichlorides, 
we  find  that  the  proportions  of  metal  combined  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine  in  their 
respective  molecules  have  their  specific  heats  expressed  by  the  number  6  *2,  just  as  have  the 
several  proportions  of  metal  united  with  one  atom  of  chlorine  in  undisputed  protochlorides, 
and  the  several  proportions  of  metal  united  with  three  atoms  of  chlorine  in  undisputed 
trichlorides.  But  if  we  continue  to  regard  the  chlorides  in  question  as  protochlorides, 
the  proportions  of  metal  contained  in  their  rrapective  molecules  will  have  only  half  the 
specificheat  of  the  proportions  of  metal  contained  in  the  molecules  of  undisputed  proto- 
and  trichlorides.  In  other  words,  with  the  doubled  weights  and  formulse,  the  atoms 
of  this  group  of  metals  will  have  the  same  specific  heats,  whereas  with  the  old  atomic 
weights  they  will  have  only  half  the  specific  heats,  of  the  atoms  of  chlorous  dyads, 
such  as  sulphur  and  selenium ;  of  chlorous  and  basylous  monads,  such  as  bromine, 
iodine,  sodium,  .and  silver ;  and  of  chlorous  and  basylous  triads,  such  as  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  thaUium,  and  gold.  Moreover  the  specific  heats  of  their  respective  chlorides, 
&C.,  written  as  dichlorides,  will  agree  with  the  specific  heats  of  undiluted  proto-  and 
trichlorides  in  this  particular,  that,  divided  by  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule^ 
they  will  all  yield  the  constant  6*2.  Thus  the  ascertained  specific  heat  of  corrosive 
sublimate  figCP  (200  +  36*5  x  2)  is  18*67,  which  divided  by  3,  gives  the  quotient  6*22. 

Objection. — The  argument  from  atomic  heat  is  admitted  to  have  great  force, 
though  hudly  sufficient  to  be  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  the  ato- 
mic heats  of  the  non-metals,  boron,  carbon,  and  silicon,  are  not  under  any  circumstances 
more  than  half  as  great  as  the  atomic  heats  of  their  metaUio  congeners.  It  being 
therefore  impossible  to  accord  the  same  specific  heats  to  the  atoms  of  all  the  elements,  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  the  atomic  heat  of  certain  metals  should  differ  from  the 
atomic  heat  of  the  remainder,  that  magnesium  and  mercury,  for  instance,  should 
have  only  half  the  atomic  heat  of  sodium  and  silver.  Then  the  molecule  of  chloride 
of  mercury  HgCl,  for  instance,  would  have  the  specific  heat  of  its  constituent  atoms, 
8*1  +  6*2  =  9*3;  while  the  molecule  of  chloride  of  silver  AgCl,  would  have  the  specific 
heat  c^  its  constituent  atoms,  6*2  +  6  "2  » 12*4. 

0.  Molecular  Volum e. — Mercuric  chloride  and  mercuric  ethide,  if  represented 
as  dyadic  by  the  formulae  figCl*  and  figEt'  respectively,  have  the  same  molecular 
volume  as  the  corresponding  monadic  compounds,  hydric  chloride  HCl,  and  hydric 
ethide  HEt,  respectivdy,  and  as  the  corresponding  triadic  compounds,  arsenic  chloride 
AsCl*,  and  arsenic  ethide  AsEt*  respectively.  The  gaseous  volumes  of  sine-chloride 
and  rtannous  chloride  have  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  gaseous  volumes  of  their 
corresponding  ethides  and  methides  agree  with  the  ethide  and  methide  of  mercuiy,  in 
the  circumstance  of  their  respective  vapour-densities  being  the- halves  of  their  atomic 
weights,  when  they  are  represented  as  dyadic  compounds,  thus : 
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In  other  words,  the  TolBtile  chlorides  and  ethides  of  these  metals*  if  represented  as 
dyadic^  will  ha^e  the  same  molecnlar  Tolume,  whereas  if  represented  as  monadic  th«jr 
will  haTe  only  half  the  molecnlar  Tolmne  of  undisputed  protochlorides  and  triehloridea, 
protethides  and  triethides,  &c. 

Objection. — The  above  arg;ument  from  molecular  rolome  is  considered  to  haTe 
rather  less  weight  than  that  from  atomic  heat :  for  bj  according  to  chloride  of  mercurj 
and  its  oongenerB  the  fonnnls  which  bring  their  molecular  volumes  into  accordance 
with  the  molecular  volumes  of  chloride  of  hydrogen,  chloride  of  oxygen,  &cl,  we  are 
forced  to  accord  to  the  metals  themselves,  molecnlar  volumes  which  are  discordant 
with  the  molecular  volumes  of  the  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  &c.,  thus : 
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In  other  words,  the  proportions  of  menmiy,  of  cadmium,  and  by  analogy  of  sine, 
which  combine  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  or  ethyl,  or  methyl,  have  double  the 
gaseous  volume  of  the  proportion  of  hydroeen  which  combines  with  one  atom  of 
chlorine,  or  ethyl,  or  methyl,  and  consequently  double  the  volume  of  the  proportions 
of  oxygen  and  sulphur  respectively  which  combine  with  two  atoms,  and  of  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  whidi  combines  with  three  ^atoms  of  chlorine,  or  ethyl,  or 
metiiyL  But  just  as  the  diatomic  chlorous  elements,  oxygen  and  sulphur,  have  the 
same  gaseous  volume  as,  and  not  double  the  volume  o^  the  monatomic  chlorous 
elements,  chlorine  and  bromine^  so  should  we  expect  the  diatomic  basylous  dements, 
mercury  and  cadmium,  to  have  the  same  volume  as,  and  not  double  the  volume  of, 
the  monatomic  basylous  metalloid,  hydrogen.  This  objection  has  been  partly  met 
by  comparing  the  molecules  of  mercuir,  cadmium,  &c,  not  with  the  molecules  of  free 
oxygen,  free  sulphur,  &c.,  which  are  (uvisible  in  the  act  of  combination,  but  with  the 
molecules  of  the  diatomic  compound  radicles  carbonic  oxide,  sulphurous  anhydride^ 
ethylene,  &c,  which  are  indivisible ;  thus : — 
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Whatever  value  may  be  accorded  to  this  explanation,  however,  the  experimental 
discordance  undoubtedly  remains,  that  the  atomic  proportions  of  the  dyadic  basyloids 
mercuiy  and  cadmium,  have  double  the  volume  of  the  dyadic  chloroids  oxygen  and 
sulphur. 

^  y.  Double  Salts. — The  characteristic  property  of  a  dyad  element  is  its  capabi- 
lity, when  united  with  one  and  the  same  monatomic  radicle,  of  parting  with  that 
radide  by  two  successive  substitutions,  and  of  thereby  uniting  with  two  distinct 
monatomic  radicles.  Now  this  propertv  of  combining  with  two  different  radicles  is 
certainly  very  well  exemplified  by  the  class  of  metals  we  are  at  present  considering, 
as  shown  in  the  list  of  compounos  tabulated  below,  whidi  might  be  hugely  extended : 
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The  greater  number  of  these  double  compounds  possess  a  moderate  degree  of  sta- 
bility, while  some  of  them,  as  the  double  halogen  ethidcs  and  methides,  are  among 
the  most  definite  and  stable  of  metallic  salts.  The  relation  of  the  organic  compounds 
of  mercuiT  and  arsenic  to  one  another  is  evidentlj  parallel  to  that  of  alcohol  and 
ether  to  me  ethylamines,  as  shown  below : 
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Again,  just  as  in  alcohol  the  basjlous  radides,  hydrc^en  and  ethyl,  are  held  together 
by  diatomic  oxygen,  so  in  the  hydrato-nitrate  of  lead  the  two  dilorous  radicles  are 
held  together  by  diatomic  lead  (Williamson,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  211).  Accordingly, 
if  in  alcohol  we  repbice  diatomic  oxygen  by  monatomic  chlorine,  we  get  two  distinct 
chlorides,  thus: 

PC1«C1«   +   HEtO"  -  PCn^O"  +   HCl  +   EtCL 

And  similarly,  if  in  our  lead-salt  we  replace  diatomia  lead  by  monatomic  silver,  we 
get  two  distinct  argentides,  thus : 

SO*Ag«  +  HCNO'ePb"    «  SO^Pb"   +   HOAg  +   NO'Ag. 

Objections. — The  force  of  this  argument  is  much  diminished  by  remembering 
that  certain  undoubted  monatomic  elements  and  groupings  have  the  property,  though 
to  a  limited  extent,  of  combining  with  two  distinct  monatomic  radicles.  Chlor^ethide 
of  mercury,  for  instance,  fig'^EtCl,  may  be  written  (Hg')EtCl,  and  compared  with 
iodo-nitrate  of  silver,  (Ag*)I.NO*,  argento-chloride  of  sodium,  (Cl*)AgNa,  hydro- 
fluoride  of  potassium,  (l'*')KK,  hydro-acetate  of  ftotassium,  (2C*H'0')HK,  and  many 
similar  compounds,  in  which  we  have  the  monatomic  elements  silver,  chlorine,  fluorine, 
as  well  as  monobasic  acetic  acid,  &c,  combined  with  two  different  monatomic  radicles, 
although,  indeed,  the  stability  of  these  compoimds,  save  and  except  some  of  the  hydro- 
fluorides,  is  of  a  veiy  feeble  character.  Jioreover,  in  contrasting  the  properties  of 
monatomic  ethyl  and  diatomic  ethylene,  and  comparing  the  undisputed  monad  metsJs 
with  Uie  former,  and  the  met^  under  discussion  with  the  latter,  there  is  one  point,  at 
any  rate,  of  some  importance  in  which  the  comparison  does  not  hold  good.  The 
hydrogen  of  a  dibasic  acid  is  found  to  be  replaceable  by  two  different  monatomic 
radides,  and  by  the  same  radide  at  two  successive  stages,  whereas  it  is  replaceable  by 
a  single  diatomic  radide  only,  and  that  at  a  single  operation.  Thus  the  diatomic 
radicle  ethylene  may  be  substituted  for  the  hvdrogen  of  oxalic  acid  to  form  oxalate  of 
ethylene,  (CH^)"C^O\  which  is  the  only  derived  oxalate  of  ethylene  hitherto  known; 
but  with  the  monatomic  radide  ethyl  we  have  add  oxalate  of  ethyl,  (C*H*)'HC*0*, 
neutral  oxalate  of  ethyl,  (C«H»JH}H)^  potassic  oxalate  of  ethyl,  (C«H»)KC*0*,  &&  In 
other  words,  the  monatomic  radide  ethyl  does,  and  the  diatomic  radide  ethylene  does 
not,  form  acid  and  double  ethers  or  salts  of  dibasic  acids ;  and  a  similar  difference  of 
beheiviour  is  manifested  by  monatomic  and  diatomic  chlorous  radides,  such  as  acetyl 
(C*B[*0)'  and  oxalyl  (C*0*)",  in  their  relation  to  a  diadd  base  such  as  glyooL  Now 
there  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  any  decided  difierence  in  this  particular  between 
the  two  groups  of  metals.  One  member,  at  any  rate,  of  the  first  group— namely, 
silver — does  not  or  scarcely  does,  while  several  of  the  members  of  the  second  group 
very  readily  do,  form  well-defined  add  and  double  salts,  as  exemplified  by  the  add 
oxalate  of  barium,  BaHC'O*,  potassio-oxalate  of  zinc,  ZnKC^O^  add  carbonate  of 
magnesium,  MgHCO',  gay-lussite,  CaNaCO',  dolomite,  MgCaCO^  add  sulphate  of 
zinc,  ZnHSO*,  glauberite,  CaNaSO^  acid  sdenite  of  caldum,  CaHSeO*,  &c  &c.  Sudi 
salts  as  the  sulphovinates  of  caldum  and  barium  cannot  properly  be  adduced  in  illus- 
tration, because,  although  for  some  purposes,  sulphovinic  add  may  be  regarded  as  a 
double  sulphate  of  ethyl  and  hydrogen,  compctrable  with  add  sulphate  of  potassium, 
yet  it  is  in  reidity  a  ooiy'ugatea  compound  analogous  to  the  sulphamic  and  sulpho- 
phenic  adds,  for  instance,  and  consequently  as  much  monobasic  as  the  formic,  acetic, 
and  nitric  acids  themselves. 

It  cannot^  however,  be  contended  in  any  way  that  the  property  of  forming  add  and 
double  salts  with  dibasic  adds  is  incompatible  with  the  diatomic  character  of  the 
metals  forming  them ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  no  sufifident  reason  why  the  atom  of  a  dyad 
metal  should  not  bind  together  two  atoms  of  dibasic  sulphuric  add,  for  instance,  just 
as  we  believe  the  diatomic  radide  solphuzyl  binds  together  two  atoms  of  dihydrie 
water,  thus : — 
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The  ntmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  difference  of  properties  exhibited  bj  ethylene 
and  ethyl  in  their  behayionr  with  dibasic  acids,  is  not  pandieled  by  a  corresponding^ 
difference  of  properties  manifested  under  similar  circumstances  by  members  of  the  two 
groups  of  metals. 

B.  Basic  salts. — ^A  well-marked  distinction  between  monatomie  and  polyatomie 
radides,  which  has  been  pointed  out  more  especially  by  Wurtz,  results  m>m  the 
special  tendency  which  the  oxides  of  polyatomic,  and  particularly  diatomic  radicles 
have,  to  produce  basic  and  anhydro-salts ;  or,  as  Wurtz  expresses  it,  from  the  power 
which  they  have  of  accumulating  in  combination,  and  of  thereby  forming  compounds 
containing  multiple  radicles,  and  belonging  to  types  of  greater  and  greater  complexity. 
Thus  we  are  acquainted  with  potassic  monochromate,  KK)(CrO*  O),  potassie  anhydn>- 
dichromate,  EK)(CrO*.0)',  and  potassic  anhydio-trichromate,  EK)(CrO<.0)*.    Again, 
we  have  monethylenic  glycol,  (C«H*.0)JPO,  diethylcnic  glycol,  (C*H.\Oy.IPO,  tii- 
etbylenic  glycol,  (C«H*.0)".H*0,  and  tetrethylenic  glycol,  (C«H*.Oy.HK),  &c.    This 
distinction,  unlike  those  hitherto  considered,  is  simply  a  matter  of  obseiration.    We 
observe  l^at  diatomic  oxides  do,  and  monatomie  oxides  do  not,  as  a  general  role^ 
accumulate  in  the  manner  above  exemplified ;   but  we  see  no  reason  why  such  a 
difference  of  behaviour  should  result  firom  the  different  atomicities  of  the  radicles. 
On  this  account  therefore,  that  it  is  based  on  a  difference  of  behaviour  not  directly 
deducible  from  difference  of  constitution,  we  can  scarcely  attach  so  much  importance 
to  this  last  distinction  as  to  those  which  have  been  previously  discussed.    At  tne  same 
time,  the  different  habit  of  monatomie  and  diatomic  radides  in  this  particular  is  very 
well  marked.    We  are  acquainted,  for  instance,  with  super^basic  hydrates,  chlorides, 
and  acetates  of  ethylene,  but  with  no  super-basic  hvdrates,  chlorides,  or  acetates  of  ethyL 
The  question  conseouently  arises,  whether  a  similar  difference  subsists  between  the  al- 
leged diatomic  and  me  undisputed  monatomie  metals ;  and  the  answer,  that  su<^  a  difibr- 
ence  does  exists  is  certainly,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  fieivour  of  the  diatomidty  of  the  metals 
now  under  consideration.    Thus  we  can  paralld  some  of  the  basic  hydztites,  chlorides, 
acetates,  Sec  of  ethylene  by  similar  compounds  of  caldum,  magnesium,  zinc,  lead, 
copper,  &&,  but  not  by  any  compounds  of  the  undoubtedly  monad  metals.     We  have, 
for  example,  Schafihei^s  hydrate  of  lead,  H*0(PbO)*;    Paven*s    hydrate  of  lead, 
H«0(«30)«;  Mendipite,»>Cl*(«)0)*;  Atacamite,  GuCl^GuOV;  Schindler's  oxyehlo- 
rideofzinc,  ZnCl«(anO)|.2HK);  Rose's  oxychloride  of  calcium,  6amGaO)«.16H*0;  hy- 
dromagnesite,  (MgC0».H*0)«.3IgH«0«;  dibasic  acetate  of  copper,  C*BC«GuO«.Gu0.8H*0  ; 
dibasicacetateof  lead,  C«H9bO«.Pb0.3HK);  tribasic  acetate  of  copper,OH^uOXOttO)*; 
tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  OH9bO«(PbO)*.3H*0 ;  Mitadieriich's  dibasic  nitrate  of  mer- 
cmy,  HgN*0'.^0.2HH),  9k,  &c    This  is  perhaps  a  suitable  place  for  referring  to  an 
observation  of  Wurtz,  to  the  effect  that^  by  representing  the  metals  of  this  group  as 
diatomic,  we  are  able  to  express  the  simple  molecules  of  their  several  salts,  with  entire 
instead  of  with  half  atoms  of  water  of  oystallisation,  as  illustrated  by  the  following 
among  many  other  examples :   acetate  of  copper,  (>H*OttO^H'0 ;  acetate  of  lead, 
C*Bm)0\skH);  perchlorate  of  lead,  »)CIK)«.SHK) ;  nitrate  of  copper,  OuNK)«.8H»0; 
chloride  of  nickel,  «iCl*9H«0,  &c 

Objections. — ^It  is  contended  that  the  property  of  accumulating  in  combina- 
tion is  not  necessarily  but  only  acddentally  assodated  with  polyatomidty,  and 
that^just  as  the  acetic  and  iodic  anhydrides  form  anhyaro-salts,  such  as 
(C«fl»K:0«J«.C*H*0»  and  KIO«.PO*,  without  prqudice  to  th«r  monatomidty,  so 
may  the  plumbic  and  cupric  base-oxides  form  basic  salts  without  prejudice  to  their 
monatomicity.  From  several  considerations,  however,  the  existence  of  a  diaoetie 
add  C^H'O*,  and  a  trihydric  iodic  add,  H'lO^  seems  not  improbable;  and  if  so,^the 
anhydro-acetates  and  anhydro-iodates  may  be  assodated  in  ivality  with  the  polybpsio 
forms  of  their  respective  adds.  As  for  the  argument  from  water  of  hydration,  taken 
by  itsdf,  it  certainly  cannot  lay  daim  to  any  great  weight,  since  there  is  no  maps 
obvious  reason  why  one  atom  of  water  should  not  combine  with  two  atoms  of  salt» 
HK)  with  (C^HKTuO')'  for  instance,  than  there  is  why  one  atom  of  salt  should  be  able 
to  combine  with  two  or  three  atoms  of  water. 

But  although  the  aignments  in  favour  of  regarding  the  zinco-ealdc  group  of  metals 
as  dyadic,  when  taken  separately,  are  open  to  the  objections  above  pointed  out,  yet 
taken  altogether,  they  seem  to  present  so  great  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  support 
of  the  proposal,  as  to  render  its  adoption  almost  a  matter  of  necessity.  Accepting  this 
conclusion,  then,  as  inevitable,  and  according  to  the  above  metals  the  doubles  of  their 
previously  received  atomic  weights,  we  ar^  at  once  struck  by  the  very  obTious  paial- 
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lelism  suVsistiiig  between  them  and  the  abeady  eonsidered  monad  metals,  as  shown 
below: — 


Li'   7 

QT        9 

Na'  28 

14g"  24 

K'  89 

€^"  40 

.... 

&r    65 

Kb'  85 

Sr"  87-6 

Ag'  108 

€d"  112 
fig'' 200 

Cb'ldd 

Ba-W 

The  metals  of  the  alkaline-earth  sub-group,  namely,  caleii.m,  strontium,  and  barium, 
are  scarcely  less  bastions  or  oxydisable  than  those  of  the  alkalis,  and  the  degree  of 
tiieir  basylity  also  mcreases  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights.  Their  hydrates  and 
Bulphydrates,  like  those  of  the  alkali-metals,  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  caustic 
solutions  wluch  absorb  carbonic  anhydride  with  great  avidity,  to  form,  however,  inso- 
luble carbonates ;  and  their  sulphates  are  likewise  insoluble.  Among  the  members  of 
the  other  sub-group,  the  manifestation  of  metallic  properties,  as  popularly  understood, 
rather  thim  of  baspous  characters,  increases  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights ;  and 
accordingly  we  may  regard  the  upper  members  of  each  sub-group  as  exhibitmg  a  very 
general  form,  and  the  lower  members  as  exhibiting  highly  specialised  forms  of  the 
metallic  character,  and  may  figure  the  di£ference  to  ourselyes  in  some  such  diagram 
as  the  following:-^ 

Glucinum 


Magnesium. 

Zinc . 

Cadmium 


Mercuiy, 


.Calcium 

^Strontium 

Barium 


The  metals  of  the  less  basylous  or  more  leguline  sub-group  are  distinguished  by 
their  volatility,  which  increases  in  the  order  of  their  several  atomic  weights.  The 
hydrates  of  these  metals  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  those  of  glucinum  and  mag- 
nesium manifest  much  affinity  for  carbonic  anhydride.  The  sulphides  of  zinc,  cadmium, 
and  mercury  are  insoluble  permanent  precipitates,  while  that  of  magnesium  also 
appears  to  be  insoluble  in,  though  readily  decomposible  by  water.  Their  sulphates, 
unlike  those  of  the  more  basylous  dyads,  are  all  soluble  in  water,  with  the  exception 
of  sulphate  of  mercury,  which  is  decomposed  thereby  into  sulphuric  acid  and  a  basic 
salt.  In  many  points  of  its  behaviour,  magnesium  presents  a  general  resemblance  to 
calcium,  and  was  at  one  time  classified  with  the  alkaline-earth  metals. 

In  addition  to  corrosive  sublimate,  figCl*,  mercury  forms  an  inferior  chloride,  or 
calomel,  whose  molecule  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  figCl,  corresponding  to 
that  of  proto-chloride  of  silver,  AgCl,  or  by  the  formula  ^gKJl*,  corresponding  to  that  of 
subchloride  of  sulphur  S*C1' ;  and  the  selection  of  one  or  other  of  these  expressions  will 
of  course  determine  the  entire  series  of  formulse  to  be  accorded  to  the  entire  series  of 
mercurous  salts.  The  formula  ^'Cl,  by  which  calomel  is  represented  as  a  proto- 
chloride  of  mercurosum,  is  recommended  by  its  superior  simplicity,  by  the  ready 
susceptibility  of  mercurous  salts  to  double  decomposition  without  change  of  ^pe,  hj 
the  resemblance  of  calomel  to  the  insoluble  monad  chlorides  of  silver,  gold,  &e.,  and 
by  the  determination  of  its  vapour-density,  which  is  found  to  be  '°^'^"'''  »=  117*75 ; 
so  that  two  volumes  of  calomel  vapour,  fi^Cl,  contain  one  volume  of  chlorine,  just  as  two 
volumes  of  hydrochloric  add,  HCl,  contam  one  volume  of  chlorine.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  formula  £^CP  is  recommended  by  its  consistency  with  the  law  of  even  numbers, 
which  declares  that  a  dyad  element  can  never  unite  with  an  uneven  number  of 
monad  atoms,  and  with  the  frequent  spontaneous  decomposition  of  mercurous  salts  into 
mercuric  salts  and  mercuiv,  Hg*Cl»  -  fi^gCl* + S^.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  several 
basic  mercurous  compounoB  is  opposed  to  the  representation  of  normal  mercurous  com- 
pounds asproto-salts ;  while  the  oiscordance  in  molecular  volume  between  calomel  and 
subchloride  of  sulphur,  as  revealed  by  the  determination  of  their  vapour-densities 
(S*C1*«2  vols.,  while  HgKl*— 4  vols.),  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  vapour 
of  calomel,  like  that  of  many  other  salts,' undeisoes'what  is  known  as  dissociation  (i.  469  ; 
ii.  816)  into  two  volumes  of  mercuric  chloride,  3ttgCl«,  and  two  volumes  of  mercury. 
Hg.  This  supposition  is  to  some  extent  warranted  by  the  observation,  that  calomel 
vapour  ftTH'^^p^*"*^*^  gold  lesd^  and  that  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  detected  in  re- 
sublimed  calomel  (Chem.  Soc  J.  xvii  421).  In  the  present  undecided  state  of  the 
question,  however,  it  seems  preferable^  as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience^  to  employ  habi- 
tually the  simpler  series  of  formule  for  calomel  and  meicarous  salts  in  general. 
^  8q2 
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Oboup  m.  Triad  Metals. — dassifying  the  metak  aooordiiig  to  their  maxiinnin 
atomicitiee,  there  are  only  three  triad  metaUpropeily  so  called,  namely,  alaminiuso, 
thallium,  and  gold:  for  the  trichlorides  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth  must 
be  regarded  as  the  inferior  chlorides  of  pentad,  just  as  the  protochlorides  of  thallinm 
and  gold  are  the  inferior  chlorides  of  triad  elemoits.  The  formnla  for  thallic  chloride, 
TiCP,  and  the  atomic  weight  for  thallinm,  203,  have  not  at  any  time  been  disputed. 
Auric  chloride  was  formeny  represented  as  a  ses^uichloride  by  the  formula  Au*Cl*,  the 
atomic  weight  of  gold  being  t^en  as  98  ;  but  it  is  now  always  represented  as  a  tri- 
chloride by  the  formula  AuCl',  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  being  fixed  at  196. 
The  old  sesquiatomic  formula  for  aluminic  chloride,  A1K71*,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  atomic  weight  of  aluminium  was  taken  as  13'75,  though  still  in  very  general  tise, 
cannot  now  be  defended  on  any  rational  grounds  whatev^.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  smallest  proportion  of  aluminium  found  to  exist  in  any  definite  oran- 
pound  is  27'5  parts,  and  that  this  proportion  is  indivisible  or  atomic  throughout  all 
the  reactions  which  aluminic  compounds  undergo.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
represented  as  indivisible  or  atomic  by  the  symbol  Al"'  or  AIT*,  and  not  as  dipartite  by 
the  symbol  Al^  Begarded  as  triadic,  with  the  atomic  weights  27*5,  203,  and  196*5 
respectively,  it  is  found  that  the  specific  heats  of  the  atoms  of  aluminium,  thallium 
and  gold  approximate  to  the  number  6*2,  and  are  accordin^y  identical  with,  the 
specific  heats  of  the  atoms  of  monad  metals,  such  as  sodium  and  silver,  of  dyad  metals 
such  as  magnesium  and  mercurv,  of  tetrad  metals  such  as  tin  and  lead,  and  of  pentad 
metals  such  as  arsenic  and  antimony,  &c  The  trichlorides  of  thallium  and  eold  are 
decomposed  by  heat,  with  evolution  of  chlorine;  but  aluminic  chloride  viSatiliees 
unchanged,  and  its  vapour-density  has  been  found  by  Deville  to  accord,  not  with  the 
molecular  formula  AlCl*,  but  with  the  more  complex  expression  AlKl* ;  and  many 
chemists  attach  so  much  importance  to  this  determination,  that  they  habitually  repr^ 
sent  aluminium  as  a  triatomic  element  by  the  symbol  AH**  =  55.  But  from  some 
unpublished  experiments  of  Mr.  Buckton  and  the  author  of  this  article,  it  appears  that 
the  vapour-densities  of  aluminic  methyl  and  ethyl  accord  unmistakeably  with  the 
molecular  formuhe  AlMe*  and  AlEt*  respectively.  Aluminium-methyl  certainly  is, 
and  aluminic  chloride  not  improbably  may  be,  a  body  of  the  same  class  as  formic  acid, 
acetic  acid,.boric  melJude,  sulphur,  selenium,  &&,  whose  vapours  require  to  be  heated 
yeiT  far  above  the  boiling  pomts  of  the  several  liquids  before  acquiring  their  normal 
molecular  volumes.  Thus,  at  220^  and  all  superior  temperatures,  the  corrected  vapour- 
density  of  aluminium-methyl  is  perfectly  constant,  and  accords  with  the  formula 
AIMe* ;  but  below  220^  its  corrected  density  increases  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  so  as 
to  become  nearly  doubled  at  130^,  which  high  density  would  of  course  accord  approxi- 
matively  with  the  formula  Al^e*.  Bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  rule  deducible 
from  the  separate  experiments  of  Deville  and  Cidiours,  that  the  molecular  formula  of  a 
body  is  to  be  calculated  from  its  permanent  or  ultimate,  and  not  from  its  variable  or 
initial  vapour^  ensity,  and  having  regard  also  to  the  ascertained  behaviour  of  the  vapour 
of  alumimc  methide,  the  only  observed  vapour-density  of  aluminic  chloride  cannot,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  be  taken  to  authorise  the  recognition  of  aluminium  as  hexatomic  and 
the  representation  of  its  chloride  by  the  formula  All^Gl*,  or  A1H]!1*.  By  adopting 
the  formula  AUCP,  we  should  have  to  accord  to  aluminium  an  atomic  heait  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  any  other  metal,  while  by  adopting  the  formula  A1*C1*,  we 
should  systematically  represent  an  indivisible  proportion  by  a  divisible  symbol, 
which  is  absurd:  for  the  proportion  of  aluminium  contained  in  the  molecule  of 
aluminic  chloride,  is  admittedly  the  smallest  proportion  of  aluminium  that  is 
contained  in  the  molecule  of  any  aluminic  compound  whatsoever.  There  are^ 
moreover,  other  objections :  for  if  aluminium  were  really  hexatomic,  it  would  differ 
from  all  other  elements  known  to  chemists  in  its  inability  to  form  a  proto-,  di-,  tri-, 
ortetra-chloride.  Again,  while  the  existence  of  such  salts  as  the  alums,  K'A1'*(S0*)', 
derived  from  2H'S0*,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  triatomicity  of  aluminium, 
their  constitution  would  be  scarcely  explicable  at  all  on  the  assumption  of  its  bexa- 
tomicitr.  Lastly,  the  drcumstance  that  certain  aluminic  compounds  present  a  marked 
resemblance  in  composition  and  properties  to  similar  undoubted  triatomic  compounds 
of  other  elements,  as  of  boron  and  antimony,  for  instance,  is  at  any  rate  somewhat 
opposed  to  the  notion  of  aluminium  having  in  reality  a  hexatomic  character.  Boron 
would  seem  to  stand  to  aluminium  in  much  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  lithium 
stands  to  sodium,  and  glucinum  to  magnesium.  In  each  pair  of  elements  the  basylity 
of  the  second  is  superior  to  that  of  the  first  term ;  while  the  monadic  are  more  basylous 
than  the  corresponding  dyadic,  and  these  again  more  basylous  than  the  corresponding 
triadic  elements.  Bone  and  aluminic  hydrates  alike  act  either  as  feeble  adds  or  feeble 
bases.  The  isomorphous  borate  and  aluminate  of  magnesium,  or  boracite  and  spinelle^ 
though  both  snlrject  to  a  considerable  range  of  composition,  are  referrible  to  the  similar 
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formnlsB  MgBK)*  and  Mg:M*0^  respectivelj.    As  before  remarked,  however,  the  speciflc 
heat  of  the  atom  of  boron  is  anomalous. 

Thallium  would  appear  to  occupy  among  the  triad  metals  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  mercuiy  among  the  dyads ;  but  the  position  of  gold  in  this  group,  whatever  that 
position  may  be,  is  without  obvious  paralleL  In  addition  to  their  trichlorides,  &c., 
thallium  and  gold  each  form  a  protocmoride  and  a  well-defined  series  of  monad  salts. 
The  similarity  of  several  of  the  monad  salts  of  thallium  to  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds of  potassium  is  very  marked.  Thus  its  chloride  produces  an  insoluble  double 
salt  with  chloride  of  platinum ;  its  acid  tartrate  occurs  as  a  ciystalline  precipitate ;  its 
sulphate  forms  with  sulphate  of  aluminium  a  well  characterised  alum;  while  its  hydrate 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  caustic  solution  which  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride 
from  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  protosulphide  of  thallium,  like  that  of  silver,  constitutes 
a  dense  black  precipitate.  Again,  protochloride  of  thallium,  though  more  soluble  in 
water,  has  a  general  resemblance  to  chloride  of  silver,  while  the  protobromides  and 
iodides  of  the  two  metals  present  even  a  greater  degree  of  similaritv.  The  most  stable 
of  the  monad  salts  of  gold  is  the  soluble  aystaUine  sodio-sulphide^  AuNaS.4HK). 
The  protoxide  is  very  unstable,  and  the  protochloride  is  known  only  as  an  insoluble 
residue. 

GHeioupIV.  Tetrad  Metals;  including  tin,  lead,  titanium, zirconium,  tho* 
rinum,  and  tantalum. — These  metals  are  associated  with  the  non-metallic  tetrads 
carbon  and  silicon,  just  as  the  tnad  elements  aluminium  and  boron  are  associated  with 
one  another.  The  tetrad  elements  agree  with  those  of  the  monad  and  dyad  groups  in 
being  divisible  into  a  more  especially  reguline,  and  a  more  especially  basylous  sub- 
group, the  lower  members  of  each  of  which  possess  the  respective  distinctive 
characters  of  the  sub-group  in  their  greatest  intensity.  The  relations  of  the  membezs 
of  the  first  five  groups  to  one  another  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :^- 


Monads. 

Dyadf. 

Triads. 

Tetrads. 

Pentads. 

Li       7 

m        9 

Bo 

11 

0 

12 

N 

14 

Na     23 

Mg        24 

Al 

27-5 

Si 

28 

P 

81 

»»      •  • 

2n        65 

tt 

•  . 

It 

•  • 

As 

75 

Ag  108 

Cd      112 

11 

.  . 

Sn 

118 

Sb 

122 

fi      •  • 

Bg     200 

Tl 

203 

i^b 

207 

Bi 

210 

K      89 

ea        40 

11 

.  . 

0^ 

48 

11 

•     • 

Kb    85 

8r        87-5 

91 

•  • 

Zr 

89-5 

It 

•    • 

Cs    133 

Sa     137 

11 

•  • 

Th 

2*31 

11 

•    • 

The  tetrahydric  character  of  marsh  gas  has  been  recognised  from  almost  the 
earliest  days  of  organic  chemistry,  but  the  now  received  formula  CH^,  in  which  the 
carbon  is  represented  as  indivisible  or  atomic,  was  first  introduced  by  Gerhardt  in 
1842,  instead  of  the  previously  employed  formula  CH^,  in  which  the  carbon  was  un- 
warrantably represented  as  dipartite.  The  tetratomidty  of  tin  and  silicon  was  first 
advocated  by  the  author  in  1857  and  the  following  years  (Phil.  Mag.  ziii  434, 
and  xviii  368;  Bep.  Brit  Assoc  1858,  p.  58),  and  was  aefinitively  established 
by  the  separate  researches  of  Cahours  on  the  stannethyls  in  1860  (Ann.«Gh. 
Phys.  [3]  Iviil  5),  and  of  Friedel  and  Crafts  on  the  organic  compounds  of  silicon 
(BulL  Soc.  Chim.  1863,  p.  174).  The  tetratomidty  of  titanium,  zirconium  and  tanta- 
lum follows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  observed  vapour-densities  of  their  chlorides, 
and  similarly  that  of  lead  from  the  vapour-density  of  its  ethylide,  though  it  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  lead  has  been  definitely  classified  as  a  tetratomio 
element,  in  association  with  tin  rather  than  with  caldum.  The  chlorides  of  carbon, 
silicon,  tin,  titanium,  zirconium,  snd  tantalum,  represented  as  tetrachlorides  by  the 
general  formula  'M.'"'Cl\  and  the  ethyUdes  of  sflicon,  tin,  and  lead,  represented  by  the 
general  formula  M'^lEl*,  have  vapour-densities  which  are  the  halves  of  their  respective 
atomic  weights,  and  accordingly  have  the  same  molecular  volume  as  the  protochloride 
of  hydrogen  HCl,  the  dichloride  of  mercury  figOl',  and  the  triethylide  of  aluminium 
AlEt^,  &c.  Moreover,  the  (^orine  of  the  chlorides  of  carbon,  silicon,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  tin,  is  found  to  be  experimentally  replaceable  at  four  successive  stages. 
Thus,  we  have  Sna«,  SnCTEt,  Sna«Et«,  SnClEt*  and  SnEt*,  correspondinff  to  OCl*, 
GGl'H,  CCl^H*,  CCIH',  and  CH\  respectively,  and  so  on.  Again  with  the  tetrad 
atomic  weights  118  and  207,  the  metals  tin  and  lead  have  the  normal  atomic  heat 
which  is  expressed  more  or  less  dosely  by  the  number  6'2.  The  specific  heats  of  the 
other  metals  of  this  group  have  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  specific  heats  of  carbon 
and  silioon  among  the  tetrad  elements,  like  that  of  boron  among  the  triad  elements, 
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miut;  aoooiding  to  oor  present  imperfect  knowledge!,  be  ngazded  aa  ezoq^donal  or 
anomalous. 

Tetrachloride  of  tin  ia  a  colonrlesa  faming  Uqaid,  wbich  oombinea  with  water  to 
form  a  aeries  of  crystalline  soluble  salta.    Tetrachloride  of  lead  ia  known  only  in  the 
form  of  hydrated  cirstals.    It  is  niade  by  treating  peroxide  of  lead  PbO",  with  odd 
aqaeons  hydrochlone  add,  when  aolntion  takes  place  without  efferreacenoe^  and  on 
evaporation  in  vacuo,  crystala  of  Uie  tetrachloride  separate  out,  together  with  much 
dichloride  of  lead,   llie  solutions  of  the  tetrachloridea  of  tin  and  lead  are  deoompoaed 
by  alkalis^  with  precipitation  of  the  respective  perraddes,  and  by  suli^uzetted  hydro- 
gen, with  precipitation  of  the  respective  persulphides^  the  former  of  a  pale  yeUow,  the 
htter  of  an  orange-red  colour.    The  dichiorides  of  tin  and  lead,  which  have  been  inci- 
dentally referred  to  when  discoasinff  the  dyad  metals,  are  readily  fiisible,  volatile 
aolids,  whose  solutions,  like  those  of  me  tetrachlorides,  are  decomposed  by  alkalia,  with 
precipitation  (k  their  respective  protoxides^  and  by  sidpburetted  hydrogen,  with  preci- 
pitation of  their  respective  protosulphidea,  the  former  of  a  dark  brown,  and  the  latter 
of  a  black  colour.    It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  property  of  forming  insolnble 
sulphides,  not  readily  deoompoaed  by  water,  constitutes  auaefid  matingpuahing  diaracter 
between  the  reguline  and  a&udiffenous  sub-grouns  of  metals  belonging  to  each  of  the 
primary  g^ups,  this  property  being  manifestea  by  silver,  sine,  cadmiom,  mercnzy, 
thallium,  tin,  lead,  arsenic,  antimony  and  bismuth,  but  not  l>y  potassium,  cserium,  ru- 
bidium, calcium,  strontium,  barium,  titanium,  zirconium,  thorinum  and  tantalum,  or  yet 
by  the  metals  yttrium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium,  to  which  we  ahall  presently 
refer  more  particnlariy.    Many  of  the  dyad  salts  <2r  reguline  lead,  however,  present  a 
marked  resemblance  in  properties  to  the  similar  salts  of  the  alkali-earth  metala,  and 
are  frequently  isomorphous  with  them,  just  aa  the  monad  salts  of  reguline  thallinwi 
correspond  with  the  similar  salts  of  potassinm.    On  the  other  hand,  an  almost 
special  characteristic  of  lead,  and  one  strongly  corroborative  of  its  polyatomicity, 
consists  in  its  veir  marked  tendency  to  form  double  and  superbaaic  salts  with  mon- 
atomic  radicles.    Lead  differs  also  from  its  con^ner,  tin,  in  the  greater  degree  of  its 
basylity,  or  power  of  neutralising  even  feeble  acids ;  while  a  further  difierpnoe  between 
them  results  from  the  superior  stability  of  the  di-salts  over  the  tetrsrsalts  of  the  one 
metal,  and  of  the  tetra-salts  over  the  £-salts  of  the  other. 

^e  less  reguline  sub-group  of  tetrad  metals,  namely,  titanium,  zirconium  and 
thorinum,  are  associated  with  silicon  and  tin  by  the  isomorphism  of  rutile,  TiO*, 
and   artificial    thorina^  ThO',  with  native   tinstone   SnO*   (Nordenskiold  and 
Ghydenius,  Pogg.  .Ajdu.  ex.   642),-  and  by  the  vapour-densities  of   titanic    and 
zirconic  chlorides,  TiCl^  and  ZrCl*,  corresponding  with  that    of  stannic  chloride, 
SnCl^      The    sulphides   of  titanium,  zlroonium  and  thorinum  are  not  producible 
in  the  moist  way.    Their  oxides  are  hard  crystalline  bodies  unattackable  by  ordi- 
nary acids,  save  the  hydrofluoric    Their  hydrates  occur  as  white  gelatinous  preci- 
pitates, which  dissolve  readily  in  acids,  to  form  more  or  less  definite  salts.    Just  aa 
the  hydrates  of  the  dyad  alkaline-earth  metalf^  MISK)*,  are  less  soluble  and  basylous  than 
those  of  the  monad  alkali-metals,  so  should  we  expect  the  hydrates  of  the  unrecognised 
triad  earth-metals,  MHS^O*,  to  be  less  soluble  andbasylous  even  than  those  of  the  dyads, 
and  the  hydrates  of  the  non-regoline  tetrad  metals,  MHtt'O*  or  WTiKf\  -M"^*0« 
—  H'O),  to  be  still  less  so.    In  other  words^  we  should  be  prepared  to  find,  in  the 
sub-group  of  tetrad  metals  we  are  now  considering,  but  a  very  inferior  degree  of 
basylity,  more  especially  in  the  superior  members  of  the  sub-group,  seeing  that  the 
degree  of  basylity  habitually  increases  in  the  order  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  con- 
secutive met  JUS.    We  accordingly  find  that  the  characters  of  hydiuted  titania  are  fully 
as  much  acid  as  alkaline,  though  we  are  nevertheless  acquainted  with  sulphates, 
nitrates,  phosphates  and  even  a  potassio-carbonate  of  titanium.    But  the  basylity  of 
ziroonia  is  far  better  markedr     Its  silicate  constitutes  zircon ;  its  carbonate  ia  formed 
by  precipitation ;  its  sulphate  is  a  soluble  crystalline  salt ;  while  its  potassio-sulphate 
is  mrown  down  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  on  mixing  solutions  of  Uie  separate  sul- 
phates of  potassium  and  zirconium.    Thorinum  forms  a  large  number  of  well-defined 
salts,  including  a  potassio-sulphate  corresponding  to  that  of  zirconium  in  its  character 
and  mode  of  formation.    Moreover,  hydrated  tnorina  is  sufficientiy  basylous  to  expel 
ammonia  from  sal-ammoniac,  and  to  absorb  carbonic  anhvdride  from  the  atmosphere. 
Tantalum,  which  agrees  with  the  above  elements  in  not  yielding  a  precipitable  sulphide, 
and  in  many  other  particulars,  and  whose  atomic  weight,  138,  would  induce  us  to 
assign  it  a  position  between  zirconium  and  thorinum,  differs  from  both  of  them  in  several 
important  properties.     Thus  its  chloride  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of 
tantalic  hydrate,  which,  instead  of  being  leia  acidulous  than  hydrate  of  zirconium,  is 
apparently  more  acidulous  even  than  hydrate  of  titanium. 

This  seems  a  fitting  place  at  which  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  some  of  the 
rarer  metals.    Indium,  which  is  especially  characterised  by  the  mdigo-blie  band 
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appearing  in  its  Bpectnun,  is,  according  to  the  acoonnt  of  its  disooTerttra,  Messrs.  Reich 
and  Richter,  a  Tery  soft  lustrous  metal,  permanent  in  air  and  water,  and  haying  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  7*2.  Its  hydrate  and  carbonate  constitute  white  preci- 
pitates, and  its  sulphide  a  yellow  precipitate  insoluble  in  acetic,  but  soluble  in  mineral 
adds,  while  its  chloride  may  be  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  sublimate.  Its  equi- 
Talent  weight  is  about  37,  and  its  atomic  weight  may  accordingly  approximate  to  37, 
74,  111,  or  148,  &o.  Its  properties  are  too  imperfectly  known  to  allow  of  its  being 
refened  satisfactorily  to  any  particular  family  of  elements,  but  it  evidently  belongs  to 
the  reguline  division  of  the  metals,  and  seems  to  have  much  the  same  relation  to 
thallium  that  tin  has  to  lead. 

Columbium  or  niobium  was  discovered  by  Hatchett  in  1801,  and  tantalum  by 
Ekeberg  in  1802 ;  but  Wollaston  in  1809  reported  that  the  two  metals  were  iden- 
tical, and  his  opinion  was  generally  accepted  until  1846,  when  H.  Rose  succeeded 
in  distinguishing  between  them  ;  but  despite  his  admirable  labours  the  chemistry  of 
niobium  continues  to  be  in  a  very  unsaksfiiciory  state.  It  a^pean,  however,  thai 
the  element  forms  two  volatile  chlorides,  a  white  infbsible  inferior  chloride,  and 
a  yellow  fusible  superior  one.  To  each  of  these  chlorides  there  corresponds  an 
oxide  or  anhydride,  the  inferior  one  having  a  specific  gravity  from  4*6  to  5*2, 
and  the  superior  one  a  specific  gravity  from  6 '5  to  6 '7,  that  of  tantalio  anhy- 
dride being  m>m  7*0  to  82.  H.  Rose  found  that  one  of  the  chlorides  (  ?  the 
inferior  one)  oontedned  24*4  parts  of  metal  united  with  35*6  parts  of  chlorine,  and 
regarding  this  compound  as  a  tetrachloride,  the  atomic  weight  of  niobium  would  be 
97'6.  Deville  has  since  ascertained  the  vapoar^densi^  of  one  of  the  chlorides  (?  the 
superior  one),  and  fi>und  it  to  be  10'9,  that  of  the  only  known  chloride  of  tantalum 
being  9'6,  corresponding  very  closely  with  its  theoretiod  density  calculated  for  the 
formula  TaCl\  namely  9*7  (Compt  rend.  Ivi  891).  Assuming  the  correctness  of 
the  atomic  weight  97*6,  the  theoretical  vapour-density  of  a  hexachloride,  Nbd*,  would 
be  11 '7,  whidi  agrees  more  nearly  than  any  other  with  the  detennination  of  Deville. 
If  this  formula  be  correct,  niobium,  and  by  analog  tantalum,  must  be  regarded  as  hex- 
atomic  rather  than  as  tetratomic  metals.  It  is  not  improbable  also  that  titanium 
ought  to  be  classified  with  these  metals,  instead  of  with  zirconium ;  and  in  connection 
with  this  point,  it  maybe  observed  that  the  received  atomic  weight  of  niobium  is 
almost  exactly  intermediate  between  those  of  titanium  and  tantalum. 

The  metals  yttrium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  anddidymium  possess  the  following 
properties  in  common  with  one  another  and  with  thorinum : — ^Their  hydrates  constitute 
gelatinous  precipitates,  which  expel  ammonia  from  sal-ammoniac  solution,  and  absorb 
carbonic  annydnde  from  the  atmosphere.  Their  sulphides  are  not  producible  in  the 
moist  way,  and  their  sulphates  are  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  potassium  in  the  form 
of  crystalline  double  salta  The  equivalent  weights  of  these  four  metals,  which  replace 
1  pt  of  hydrogen  to  unite  with  36*6  pts.  of  chlorine,  are  Y  32,  Ce  46,  La  46,  and 
Di  48,  but  what  their  atomic  weights  are  is  altogether  undecided.  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  their  extreme  basylity  cannot  any  longer  be  regarded  as  incon- 
sistent with  their  di-,  tri-,  or  even  tetratomicity,  and  there  are  aome  points  in  the 
behaviour  of  didymium,  at  any  rate,  which  are  sugpestive  of  its  being  a  triad  element. 
Cerium  is  distinguished  from  lanthanum  and  didvmium,  as  well  as  from  yttrium,  by  the 
facility  with  which  it  forms  a  superior  and  feebly  salifiable  oxide. 

Gnorp  y.  Pentad  Metals. — These  are  only  three  in  number,  namely  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  bismuth,  which  are  associated  with  the  non-metals  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus,  just  as  the  tetrad  metals  tin  and  lead  are  associated  with  the  non-metallic 
tetrads  carbon  and  silicon.  Although  tiie  pentatomicity  of  this  group  of  elements  is  verjr 
well  established,  as  shown  by  the  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  for  instance,  and  their 
corresponding  chlorides  and  oxides,  as  formulated  below,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
^eir  more  general  and  characteristic  behaviour  is  triadic : 

^'^'       ffjo"         ^jo-        ?,\<y- 

In  some  cases,  moreover,  these  elements  form  monad  compounds.  Thus,  Ghriess  has 
shown  that,  in  a  variety  of  organic  bodies,  a  single  atom  of  nitrogen  may  be  substituted 
either  for  1  or  for  3  atoms  of  hydrooen.  Phosphorus  and  its  associated  metals  were 
formerly  represented  by  atomic  wei^ts,  the  halves  of  those  now  universally  adopted, 
and  it  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  the  habit  of  writing  the  antimonious  and 
bismuthous  chlorides  as  sesquichlorides  by  the  formuls  Sb'Cl'  and  BiK!l',  respectively, 
has  been  completely  abandoned ;  nor  indeed  is  it  very  long  since  chloride  of  bismuth 
was  frequentiy  represented  as  a  protochloride  by  the  formula  BiCl.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, with  the  atomic  weights  now  employed,  namely,  P  31,  As  75,  8b  122,  and  Bi  210, 
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that  the  atoms  of  the  four  elements  have  appTozimatelj  the  standard  specifie  heat  of 
6 '2.  The  specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  sas  being  identical  with  its  atomic  weight,  or 
with  thjb  half  of  its  molecular  weighty  the  two-Tolome  molecule  of  nitrogen  is  repre- 
sented bjthe  expression  N"^"',  jnst  as  that  of  oigrgen  is  represented  Ir^  0"0",  and  that  of 
hydrogen  by  H'H'.  DeTille,  however,  has  shown  that  the  vapomMiensities  of  phosphama 
and  arsenic  are  the  doubles  of  their  respective  atomic  weights,  and  that  these  densities 
when  corrected,  areunidterable  by  anv  mcrease  of  temperature,  so  that  the  two-volume 
molecules  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  have  to  be  represented  by  the  expressions  P*  and 
A8^  Williamson  has  very  plausibly  suggested  tiiiat,  while  the  molecule  of  nitrogen 
may  be  re^Eoded  as  ammonia,  N'^'H**,  in  which  the  three  atoms  of  monatomic  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  one  atom  of  tnatomic  nitrogen,  NTN*'",  the  molecules  of  phoephOTus  and 
arsemc  may  be  regarded  as  phosphine  and  arsine,  F"H''and  As'^'',  in  which  the 
three  atoms  of  monatomic  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  three  atoms  of  monatomic  phos- 
phorus and  monatomic  arsenic  respectively,  l^^P^  and  As'^As'*.  Except  that  bionnth 
does  not  fonn  a  trihydride,  the  volatile  trihvdrides,  triethylides,  and  trichlorides  of 
these  five  elements  all  form  two-volume  molecules,  while  the  hydrogen,  ethyl,  and 
(Torino  of  the  respective  compounds  are  readily  replaceable  in  thirds  at  three  succes- 
sive stages.  The  majority  of  the  pentad  compounds  dissociate  or  decompose  at  or 
below  their  boilinepomts;  but  the  molecules  of  nitric  acid  N*H'0"*,  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus  P'OPO",  oxy-eth^lstibine  Sb^Et*"©",  &a,  &c.,  have  vapour-densities  which 
are  tine  halves  of  their  atomic  weights,  and  accordindly  correspond  with  the  normal 
two-volume  standard.  Arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismutti  differ  firom  the  majority  of  the 
metals  in  being  destitute  of  maUeabUity  or  tenacity,  and  are  therefore  very  commonly 
described  as  brittle  or  semi-metals.  Their  reguline  character  is,  however,  very  well 
mariced,  and  their  sulphides  are  easily  formed  bv  precipitation.  The  permanently 
xegruline  habit  of  arsenic,  however,  is  less  decided  than  that  of  its  congeners;  for 
finely  powdered  arsenic  oxidises  readilj  in  moirt  or  heated  air,  and  its  precipitated 
sulphide  is  cdowly  decomposed  by  ebullition  with  water.  All  three  metals  manifest  both 
acid  and  basic  properties,  the  former  being  shown  most  strildngly  by  arsemc  and  the 
latter  by  bismuth. 

Group  VL  Hexad  Metals. — ^The  metals  characteristic  of  this  group— namely 
tellurium,  molybdenum,  and  tungsten — are  but  very  imperfectly  known.  Their 
hexatomicity,  however,  appears  to  be  established  by  the  analogy  subsisting  between 
certain  of  their  compounds  and  the  similar  hexatomic  compounds  of  the  non-metals 
sulphur  and  selenium,  thus : 

sci«o«  .  .  .  .  MoCTO*       wa»o«&wa« 

SH«0*  SeHH)«  TeH«0«  MoKK)«  WiPO* 

S0«  .    .  TeO«  MoO»  WO" 

With  the  atomic  weights  S  32,  Se  79*5,  Te  129,  and  W  184,  the  specific  heats  of  the 
atoms  of  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  and  tungsten  approximate  to  the  number  6*2 ; 
while  the  specific  heat  of  the  atom  of  molybdenum.  Mo  96,  has  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  vapour-densities  of  the  oxychlonde  and  trioxide  of  sulphur  are  the  halves 
of  their  respective  atomic  weights,  and  their  molecules  consequently  accord  with  the 
normal  two- volume  standard.  The  corresponding  compounds  of  molybdenum  are  also 
volatile,  but  at  too  high  ft  temperature  to  allow  of  the  readv  determination  of  their 
vapour-densities ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  hexachloride  and  oxychloride  of 
tungsten.  But  trioxide  of  tungsten  is  fixed  in  the  fire,  while  trioxide  of  tellurium 
decomposes  into  dioxide  and  free  oxvgen,  as  does  indeed  vaporised  trioxide  of 
•ulphur  at  a  red  heat.  The  semi-metal  telluriimi  is  isomorphous  with,  and  in  its 
general  characters  and  behaviour  very  closely  resembles,  the  semi-metal  antimony, 
the  two  elements  obviously  occupying  analogous  positions  in  the  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus groups  respectively.  The  exact  position  of  molybdenum  in  relation  to  the 
sulphur-^up  proper  is  as  yet  undetermined.  With  an  atomic  weight  much  inferior, 
it  exhibits  metallic  characters  fisur  more  perfectly  than  tellurium,  while  its  most 
characteristic  compounds  have  just  the  constitution  and  general  properties  which 
those  of  a  metallic  analogue  of  the  sulphur  elements  might  be  expected  to  present. 

The  association  of  tungsten  with  mmybdenum,  though  scarcely  established  beyond 
question,  is  not  improbably  analogous  to  that  of  bismuth  with  antimony,  tin  with 
lead,  &c.,  the  difference  in  atomic  weight  between  the  several  pairs  of  elements  being 
almost  identical.  The  trioxides  of  tellurium,  molybdenum,  and  tungsten  occur  aa 
insoluble  powders,  which  have  many  properties  in  common,  induduig  a  marked 
tendency  to  form  anhydro-salts  with  the  stronger  bases,  and  a  capability  of  acting  as 
feeble  bases  to  the  stronger  adds.  Tungstic  acid  WH*0*,  and  its  hydrate  WH*OMI«0, 
have  been  described  by  Riche  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  1.  6\  but  molybdic  add  is  not 
known  in  the  isolated  state,  though  its  salts,  formed  on  the  type  MoM^O\  are  very 
well  defined.  Graham,  however,  has  recently  obtained  both  molybdic  and  tungstic 
adds  in  the  colloid  form,  as  perfectly  soluble  compounds  possessed  of  considerable 
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stability;  having  decidedly  acid  characters,  and  altogether  closely  resembling  one  another 
(Proc  Koy.  Soc  ziii.  840).  The  tzisnlphides  of  molybdenum  and  tungsten  are  power- 
ful sulphuihydrides,  which  combine  with  sulphide  of  potassium  to  form  beautiful  red 
and  orange  crystalline  salts.  The  several  elements  now  under  consideration  are  not 
only  hexatomic,  but  also  tetratomic,  and  in  some  cases  even  diatomic,  just  as  we  have 
seen  that  the  pentad  elements  are  triatomic  and  even  monatomic    Th.ua  we  have— 

sa«        Sea*         Tea*        Moa«        wci* 

SO*  SeO«  TeO«  MoS«  WS« 

0H«  SH«  SeH»  TeH«  Moa« 

oa«        sa«         . .  Tea«        moo. 

The  vapour-densities  of  the  hydrides  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium, 
and  of  the  chlorides  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  among  the  dyad  compounds,  as  well  as  of 
dioxide  of  sulphur  among  the  tetrad  compounds,  are  ti^e  halves  of  their  atomic 
weights ;  or  thenr  respective  molecules  correspond  wiUi  the  normal  two-volume  standard. 
Of  the  other  compounds  above  tabulated,  the  protoxide  of  molybdenum,  and  the 
disulphides  of  molybdenum  and  tungsten,  are  not  volatilisable,  while  the  remainder, 
though  volatQe,  have  not  had  their  vapour-densities  determined.  In  a  classification 
of  elements  according,  not  to  their  maximum,  but  to  their  most  characteristic  atomi- 
cities, oxygen,  sulphur,  and  by  consequence  selenium  and  tellurium,  would  probably  be 
regarded  as  dyadic. 

Oboup  VII.  Heptad  Metals. — ^The  elements  referred  to  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article  under  the  head  of  non-metallic  monads,  namely  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  have  the  property  of  forming,  in  addition  to  their  respective  mon-hvdrides, 
well-marked  triad,  pentad,  and  even  heptad  compounds,  examples  of  which  last  are 
afforded  by  their  respective  quadroxy-acidi,  Cl'^^HO*  Br'**HO*,  I^^HO*,  and  I'^'O'. 
Iodine,  though  in  some  sense  the  representative  of  tellurium  and  antimony,  cannot 
rank  even  as  a  semi-metal,  but  we  are  acquainted  with  at  least  one  perfect  or  malleable 
metal  which  forms  similar  heptad  compounds,  namely  manganese.  With  the  atomic 
weight  56,  the  atom  of  manganese  has  the  same  specific  heat  as  the  atoms  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  namely  6*2,  and  forms  not  only  a  well-defined  acid  of  moderate 
stability,  the  permanganic  acid  Mn^HO*,  whose  potassium-salt,  Mn^XO*,  is 
isomorphous  with  perchlorate  of  potassium,  Cl^EO*,  but  also  a  corresponding  volatile 
heptachloride  Mn^^'CP.  The  general  properties  of  manganese,  however,  will  be  more 
appropriately  considered  in  the  next  section  devoted  to  the  iron  family  of  metals.  The 
succeeding  table  of  chlorides,  hydrides,  and  hydrates  is  not  without  interest  as  exhibiting 
the  characteristic  atomicities  of  the  di£ferent  groups  of  elements : — 

li'a  Gr^Ci*  B'^a*  C^'H*  N'"H«         0"H«  FH 

NaUO       Mg"EK>*      Al'TI'O*        Si""H*0*      P'H'O*      S^H«0*       a^'HO* 

Having  regard  to  the  upper  line  of  compounds,  carbon  may  be  regarded  as  placed  at 
the  apex  of  two  conveiging  series  of  elements  of  increasing  atomicities ;  while  having 
r^aid  to  the  lower  line  of  compounds,  it  will  appear  as  the  middle  term  of  a  single 
series.  It  is  observable  that  the  atomic  weights  of  carbon  and  silicon  correspond  veiy 
closely  with  the  arithmetical  means  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  placed 
respectively  on  the  same  lines  with  them,  for  ^  »12'6  and  ^  =  28*7. 

Gbouf  VIII.  Iron  Metals. — The  elements  previously  discussed  are  capable  of 
being  arranged  in  two  general  divisions,  accordingly  as  they  combine  wiUi  an  odd  or 
even  number  of  atoms  of  halogen  or  hydrogen.  To  such  of  them  as  combine  with  two, 
four,  or  six  atoms  of  chlorine,  &&,  the  designation  ar  tiad,  and  to  those  which  combine 
with  one,  three,  five,  or  seven  atoms  of  chlorine,  &c,  the  designation  p  er  issad  may  be 
conveniently  applied.  But  the  metals  now  under  consideration  seem  at  any  rate  to 
have  the  property  of  entering  into  combination  with  chlorine,  &c.,  in  both  odd  and  even 
proportions,  and  hence  may  not  inappropriately  receive  the  designation  ofperis-artiad. 
Among  the  members  of  this  group  attention  will  be  more  especially  directed  at  first  to 
the  metals  iron,nickel,  copper,  manganese,and  cobalt.  Themoetordinazyofthe 
several  series  of  compounds  fbrmed  by  these  metals  correspond  closely  with  the  similar 
compounds  of  zinc,  m  their  saline  constitution,  water  of  hydration,  crystalline  form, 
and  general  chemi(»l  properties.  Accordingly,  if  zinc  is  to  be  regarded  as  dyadic 
with  the  atomic  weight  65,  then  iron,  nickel,  copper,  manganese,  and  cobalt  must  also 
be  regarded  as  dyadic,  and  receive  the  atomic  weights  given  on  the  upper,  instead  of 
the  usually  received  atomic  weights  given  on  the  lower  of  the  following  lines : — 

Fe56  Ni59  ^u  635  Mn  55  €o  59 

Fe28  Ni29'5         Cu  81*75  Mn  27*5         Co  29*5 

With  these  doubled  atomic  weights,  the  iron-metals  will  have  the  normal  specific  heat 
expressed  approximately  by  the  number  6*2,  instead  of  the  abnormal  specific  heat 
expressed  by  the  number  3*1;  and  several  other  advantages  resulting  from  the  dupli- 
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cation  will  be  manifested  frirther  on.  Adopting,  then,  the  atomic  weig^ti 
in  harmony  with  the  specific  heate  of  the  metals,  the  ordinaiy  tenouB,  mangaaoaa,  &c^ 
aalts  will  be  represented  as  dyad  compoonds  by  the  fiioiiiils  Wd*,  M"0,  SM'O*,  &e. 
Borne  evidence  also  of  the  existence  ei  tetrad  compoonds  is  afiR>rded  l^  pyrolnsite^ 
JAbTO*,  inm-pyritea,  ¥9r&,  and  an  artificial  sulphide  of  nickel,  l^i'^S*.  Morecrer, 
aooordingto  experiments  made  by  the  author,  there  would  appear  to  exist  an  unwtahlft 
tetrachloride  of  manganese,  MnGl\  eonesponding  to  the  unstable  tetrachloride  of 
lead,  ^bGl\  just  as  the  peroxides  of  the  two  metals,  MnO'  and  FbO*,  also  conespond 
with  one  another.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ferrates  and  manganates,  Fe^'KH!)^  and 
Mn^'KK)^  analogous  to  the  sulphates  SKH)*,  fhmishdecisiye  examples  of  the  existence 
of  hexad  compounds ;  and  the  mutual  analogy  of  these  three  classes  of  salts  afibrds  an 
obrious  argument  in  fiiTour  of  adopting  the  atomic  weights  Mn  66  and  Fe  66,  wfaerebj 
alone  they  can  all  three  be  represented  by  analo^us  foimule.  The  assodaticm  with 
one  another  of  the  five  metals  now  trnder  consideration  centres  in  the  remarkable 
parallelism  subsisting  between  nickel  and  cobalt  Bv  its  intermediate  properties 
nidi^el  serves  to  connect  iron  and  copper  with  one  another;  while  its  relationanip  to 
the  former  metal  corresponds  evidently  with  that  of  cobalt  to  manganese.  The  asso- 
ciation of  copper  with  iron  through  the  intervention  of  nickel  seems  scazcelv  to  receive 
that  thoroof^  recognition  to  which,  in  the  author^s  opinion,  it  is  entitied  (PhiL 
Mag.  xiiL  486^  apparently  because  of  the  fiicilitywith  wmch  they  may  be  uialjrtieally 
separated  from  one  another.  The  three  metals  have  the  same  atomic  volume^  namely 
88,  which  is  likewise  that  of  manganese,  cobalt,  and  possibly  chromium,  but  of  no 
other  metal  whatever.  Their  spednc  gravities,  calculi^ed  or  experimental,  occur  in 
regular  seouenoe,  as  do  also  their  atomic  weights.  Iron  is  the  most  infosible  and 
weldable,  tnen  nickel,  then  copper.  The  three  metals  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  iron  most  readiW^,  then  nickel,  then  copper;  they  pre- 
cipitate' the  somewhat  basylous  metals,  tin  and  cadmium,  from  their  bouing  solutiona; 
and  alike  form  salts  of  a  marked  green  colour,  complementary  in  some  measure  to 
the  pink  colour  of  man^anous  and  cobalt  salts.  Their  hydrates  are  soluble  in  sal- 
ammoniac  and  ammonia,  iron  to  a  slight  extent  only,  then  nickel,  copper  most  of  alL 
Their  sul^^ides  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  but  while  the  precipitation  of  sulphide  of  iron  may  be  prevented  by  a 
.  slight  acidulatioD,  that  of  nickel  requires  a  laiger  proportion,  and  that  of  copper  a  verr 
much  larger  proportion  of  acid.  The  sulphates  of  iron  and  nickel  crystallise  with 
seven  atoms  of  water,  and  aro  isomorphous  with  one  another ;  but  sulpluite  of  copper 
usually  crystallises  with  five  atoms  of  water,  and  is  isomorphous  with  the  oocre- 
spondmg  sulphate  of  manganese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  coppet 
ciyslallise  together  in  all  proportions,  the  mixed  salt  being  heptahydrated  and  having 
the  form  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  pentahydrated  and  having  the  form  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  according  to  the  preponderance  of  either  metaL  A^un,  the  double  potassio- 
sulphates  of  all  three  metals  crystallise  with  six  atoms  of  water,  and  are  isomorphouSL 
It  IS  evident,  however,  in  comparing  the  five  metals  with  one  another,  that  manganese 
and  iron,  which  are  at  one  extremity  of  the  series,  have  a  tendency  to  form  hyper- 
oxides,  and  that  copper,  which  is  at  the  other  extremity,  has  a  tendency  to  fonn 
hypo-oxidee,  while  cobalt  and  nickel  are  intermediate  both  m  position  and  tendencies. 
Kow,  it  is  just  some  of  these  distinctive  peroxidised  compounds  of  manganese  and  iion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  suboxidised  compounds  of  copper  on  the  other,  that  Amiish 
us  with  illustrations  of  perissad  fonns  of  combination.  Thus,  manganese^  whoee 
general  artiad  diaracter  is  shown  by  its  forming  dvad,  tetrad,  and  hex^  compounds, 
AS  we  have  already  seen,  is  nevertheless  indisputably  perissad  in  the  permancanatee. 
The  permanganates,  Mn^'^EO*,  for  example,  resemble  the  corresponding  penmlorates 
Cl^uKO^,  in  constitution,  stabUity,  solubuity,  crystalline  form,  specific  heat^  &&,  and, 
with  the  high  atomic  weight  for  manganese,  are  expressible  by  similar  fbrmulse.  The 
perchloric  and  permanganic  adds  are  analogous,  unstable^  and  powerfoUy  oxidising 
compounds.  Dumas  luks  also  described  a  volatile  perohloride  of  manganese,  pro- 
bably a  heptachloride  ^n^^'GP,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and 
permanganic  adds. 

Passing  to  the  opposite  member  of  the  iron  fproup  we  find  copper  fbmishing  a  whole 
series  of  salts,  whicn,  represented  by  the  most  simple  formuls  with  the  doubl^  atom  of 
copper,  GvL  63'5,  agree  closely  in  chemical  constitution  and  properties,  as  well  as  in 
specific  heat  and  cETstalline  form,  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  monad  metal 
silver.  Cuprous  chloride  GoGl,  and  silver  chloride  A^Si,  agree  in  tiie  following 
characters.  They  have  the  same  specific  heat  and  crystalline  form ;  are  produdble  as 
white  precipitates  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid,  to  form  colourless  solutions.  They  dissolve  also  in  solutions  of  the  alka- 
line chlorides  forming  similar  double  salts,  which  Beoquerel  obtained  electrolytically  in 
crystalline  forms  bebngiog  to  the  regular  system.    The  bromides  and  iodides  of  both 
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metals  ooncffpo&dirith  one  another  and  with  the  chlorides,  in  fonn,  solnbility,  reaction 
wilJi  ammoniai  production  of  doable  salts,  &c.  &c.  llie  amorphous  oxides,  GuH) 
and  Ag'O,  resemble  one  another,  bnt  oxide  of  copper  has  alone  been  obtained  in 
crystals,  which  are  octahedraL  The  sulphides  muiibit  a  remarkable  correlation. 
Cuprous  sulphide,  Chi'S,  is  dimorphous,  and  while  the  artificial  compound  is  isomorphous 
with  silTer-glance,  Ag%,  in  the  regular  system,  the  natiye  form  or  copper-glance  is  iso- 
morphous  with  silyei^^op^erf^iaDce^  AgGoS,  in  the  trimetrie  system.  Muigyrite  and 
antimonial  copper  are  similarly  constituted  componnds,  AgSbS"  and  OuSbS*  respectively, 
while  boomomte  ¥b"G\iShS\  and  red  silTer  Ag'SbS',  are  similar  and  isomorphous. 
The  convertibility  of  cuprous  into  cnpric  compounds  constitutes,  indeed,  the  only 
mariced  peculiarity  of  behayiour  distinguishing  them  from  the  similar  compounds  of 
silver.  So  long  as  they  continue  to  be  cuprous  compounds^  the  reeembUnce  between 
them  and  their  silver  analogues  is  as  great  as  that  between  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds of  any  two  associated  metals.  But  despite  the  analop;y  of  cuprous  to  silver 
chloride,  for  instance,  and  of  permanganic  to  perchloric  acid,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
double  the  molecular  formul»  of  all  cuprous  and  permanganic  compounds,  and  conse- 
quently to  express  them  by  formnln  dissimilar  to  those  of  their  respective  silver  and 
chlorine  analogues.  Bv  this  means  the  formula  Cru*Cl'  and  Mn'H'O',  for  instance, 
will  certainly  be  lm>ught  into  hcurmony  with  the  law  of  even  numbers,  but  at  a  very 
heavy  eacrifioe  of  simplicity  and  analogy.  Fully  admitting  the  great  and  not  generally 
appreciated  value  of  Laurent  and  G^hardt's  law,  it  must  yet  be  remembered  that 
these  distinguished  chemists  themselves  pointed  out  its  inapplicability  to  the  perissad 
compounds  of  the  iron  metals,  save  by  aamitting  for  each  metal  two  different  atoms 
represented  by  two  different  symbols;  and  it  may  also  be  asked  whether  the  received 
mode  of  expressing  Laurent  and  G^hardt's  law  might  not  be  advantageously 
modified  into  some  such  dictum  as  the  following;  that  "  in  every  compound  the  sum  of 
the  atomicities  or  equivalencies  is  an  even  number." 

^  Just  as  copper  and  manganese,  though  usually  dyadic,  are  associated  with  monadic 
silver  and  heptadio  chlorine  respectively,  so  is  iron,  though  usually  dyadic,  associated 
with  triadic  aluminium.  Ferric  chloride,  oxide,  and  compounds  generally,  present  such 
an  analogy  to  aluminio  chloride,  oxide,  and  compounds  generally,  that  similur  formuhe 
ought  necessarily  to  be  applied  to  the  similar  series  of  bodies.  Confining  ourselves  for 
simplicity's  sake  to  the  case  of  the  two  chlorides,  we  have  to  choose  between  the 
formulae  AlCl"  and^Cl',  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  formuln  MHJi*  and  Fe*Cl*,  on  the 
other.  The  more  complex  expression  for  ferrio-chloride,  FeK)l*,  is  certainly  recommended 
by  several  considerations  of  indisputable  importance,  but  not^  in  the  author's  opinion, 
of  such  paramount  importance  as  positively  to  require  its  adoption.  Thus,  the  formula 
Pe'Cl'  is  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  even  numbers,  as  usually  enunciated ;  but  the 
simpler  formula  would  agree  equally  well  with  the  law,  if  modified  in  its  expression  as 
above  proposed.  Again,  the  formula  Fe'Cl'  is  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of 
certain  mixed  and  basic  salts  of  feiricum  investigated  more  particularly  byScheurer- 
Kestner  ^fiulL  Soc.  Chim.  1863,  p.  344),  in  which  one-sixth  of  the  acid  radicle 
combined  with  the  feiricum  differs  from  theremaining  five-sixths,  as  in  ferric  aceto-nitrate, 
for  example,  ¥^C*E?0'y(NO*)mO,  or  Fe(C*H»0«)».¥e(NO«)*HO ;  but  the  number  of 
salts  known  to  be  formed  on  duplicate  types  is  now  so  great  as  to  deprive  this  considera- 
tion of  any  extreme  consequence.  No  one,  for  instance,  contends  that  the  constitution  of 
tri-add  oxalate,  of  potassium,  C*H'O^C'HKO^  necessitates  the  accordance  of  the 
formula  C^H*0*  to  oxalic  add.  Lastly,  the  formula  FtKl*  is  in  harmony  with  the 
vapour-density  of  ferric  chloride,  as  determined  by  Deville,  who  found  that  two 
volumes  of  vaporised  ferric  chloride  contain  twice  56  parts  of  iron,  and  six 
times  36'5  parts  of  chlorine^  iust  as  two  volumes  of  vaporish  chloride  of  aluminium 
contain  twice  27*6  parts  of  aluminium,  and  six  times  36'5  parts  of  chlorine.  This  is 
no  doubt  a  very  important  result,  and  one  which,  unless  susceptible  of  some  explanation 
direct  or  analogical,  would  be  decisive  of  the  question.  But  there  are  unaoubtedly 
eertSin  bodies  of  which  the  ascertained  vapour-densities,  no  matter  how  accounted  for,  are, 
as  a  matter  of  experiment,  discordant  with  the  diemical  analogies  of  the  respective  bodies. 
For  instance,  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  which  bears  to  the  molecule  of  phosphoretted 
hydrogen,  PH',  the  same  relation  that  the  molecule  of  nitrogen  beam  to  the  molecule  of 
ammonia,  has  only  half  the  bulk  of  these  several  molecuks.  Again,  the  quantity  of 
white  arsenic  whidi  bears  to  the  molecule  of  arsenious  chloride,  AsUl',  the  same  relation 
that  the  molecule  of  water  bears  to  the  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  has  only  half  the 
bulk  of  these  several  molecules.  Lastly,  the  quantity  of  aluminic  chloride  which  bears 
to  the  molecule  of  aluminic  ethide,  Al£t',  the  relation  which  the  molecule  of  corrosive 
sublimate  bears  to  the  molecule  of  mercuric  ethide,  has  only  half  the  bulk  of  these 
several  molecules.  Li  these  cases,  the  results  flowing  from  me  anomalous  volumes  of 
free  phosphorus^  arsenious  oxide,  and  aluminic  chloride  are  corrected  by  having  regard 
to  the  normal  volumes  of  other  volatile  compounds  of  phosphorus^  arsenic,  and 
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alumimuin  respectavely ;  and  bearing  in  mind  the  great  resemblance  between  almninic 
and  ferric  componnds,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  ascertained  yolume  of  feme  chloride 
may  be  also  anomalooa,  and  hereafter  be  proved  to  be  anomalous  by  comparison  with 
the  Taponr-densities  of  as  yet  nndisooverod  Tolatile  compounds  of  femeum  haTing 
normal  yolnmes  ?    Whether  it  be  that  certain  bodies  have  two  distinct  oondensationfl 
corresponding  to  two  distinct  molecules,  of  which  in  some  cases  the  ordinaiy,  in  some 
cases  the  extraordinary,  and  in  other  cases  both,  are  experimentally  known ;  or  whether 
it  be  that  these  bodies  have  each  in  reality  but  a  single  condensation  and  a  single 
molecule,  which  in  some  cases  has  not  been  correctly  ascertained  through  the  emploj- 
ment  of  a  temperature  insufficient  to  render  the  body  perfectly  elastic^  the  fact  remains 
that  the  ascertained  vapour-densities  of  a  considerable  number  of  bodies  are  not  in 
harmony  with  their  most  characteristic  chemical  relations,  though,  in  the  majori^ 
of  instances,  these  anomalous  results  are  divested  of  importance  by  other  detennina- 
tions  of  vapour-density,  either  of  the  same  bodies  raised  to  higher  temperatures,  or  of 
allied  bodies  having  a  more  decided  volatility.    Even  allowing,  therefore,  that  ferrie 
chloride,  at  the  temperature  at  which  its  density  was  taken,  has  the  moleciUar  fonnnla 
f  e*Cl*,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  under  other  conditions  it  may  not  have  the 
simpler  molecular  formula  Fed*.   Admitting  the  probable  existence  of  a  tetrachloride 
of  iron,  FeCl^  as  suggested  by  Fri  ed  el  (Wurtz,  Lemons  de  Philosophie  Chimique,  160), 
and  bv  Erlenmeyer  (Zeitschr.  Chem.  Fhamu  1862,  p.  129),  there  may  really  be 
a  |-chloride  formed  by  the  union  of  two  atoms  of  this  tetrachloride  with  elimination 
of  a  molecule  of  chlorine,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  by  the  union  of  an 
atom  of  tetrachloride  with  an  atom  of  dichloride  of  iron  into  an  intermediate 
compound ;  but  the  general  habitudes  of  ordinary  ferric  chloride  scarcely  oorreo- 
pona  with  its  possession  of  such  a  composite  character.     On  the  contrary,  we  find 
ferricum  persistent  as  such  through  an  entire  series  of  salts,  which  under  no  circum- 
stances behave  like  diameric  coim)Ounds  by  breaking  up  into  their  di-  and  tetra-  pro- 
genitors.   And  if  ferric  chloride,  Fe'Cl*,  for  instance,  be  not  diameric,  its  production 
from  ferrous  chloride  becomes  quite  inexplicable.     For  it  is  scarcely  conceivable, 
and  certainly  oontraxr  to  all  analogy,  that  the  first  action  of  chlorine  upon  iron  should 
be  to  produce  a  didiloride  FeCl*,  and  that  its  continued  action  should  have  the  eflfeet 
of  umting  two  molecules  of  this  chloride  into  one  single  molecule  of  a  non-diamerie 
higher  cUoride  according  to  the  equation  2FeCl*  +  (3,*»FeK^l*:    for  the  action  of 
cmorine  and  oxygenants  in  general  is  habitually  to  effect  the  breaking  up,  never  the 
building  up  of  complex  molecules,  save  of  such  as  are  decidedly  diameria    Accepting 
the  formula  FeCl'  for  the  chloride,  certain  other  important  ferric  compounds  wOl  be 
represented  as  follows:    the   hydrates  as    Fe'"H*0'  and    Fe'^0';   the  oxide  as 
WX)«;  the  black  oxide  as  FeOFe"^0«  or  Fe«0«;  and  iron  alum  as  KFe'"(SO«)«. 
12HK).    Thus  the  constitution  of  iron  alum,  like  that  of  common  alum,  becomes  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  triatomidty  of  its  characteristic  metaL    Cobalt  and  man- 
ganese both  form  oxides  corresponding  to  ferric  oxide,  and  manganese  forms  in  addi- 
tion  an  unstable  manganic  chloride,  Mn'"Cl',  and  manganic    alum,  KMn^^SO*^. 
12H^.      These  formulse  of  course  depend  for  their  warranty  upon  those  for  tne 
corresponding  ferric  compounds.    It  is  observable  that  of  the  entire  series  of  perissad 
chlorides,  M%1,  M'^Cl',  %t'Ci\  and  M^CP,  the  pentachloride  is  abne  unrepresented 
in  the  iron  family  of  elements. 

Chromium  serves  to  connect  the  iron  metals  with  vanadium.  According  to  itthe 
normal  atomic  heat  6'2,  its  atomic  weight  will  be  62*6,  instead  of  26*26,  the  heretofore 
generally  received  number.  It  forms  three  well-defined  chlorides,  viz.  the  dichloride 
Cr'Cl',  trichloride  Or'"Cl',  and  oxychloride  or  chlorochromic  acid  Gr'^aK)*.  This 
last  compound  is  readily  volatile,  and  its  ascertained  vapour-density  being  the  half  of 
its  atomic  weight,  its  molecule  is  referrible  to  the  normal  two-volume  standard.  The 
dichloride  and  trichloride  are  also  volatilisable  compounds,  but  their  vapour-densities 
have  not  been  determined.  That  of  the  trichloride,  however,  would  probably  present 
the  same  peculiarity  as  the  analogous  aluminic  and  ferric  trichlorides ;  and  judffing 
solely  by  vapour^density,  the  compound  would  consequently  have  to  be  represented  bj 
the  formula  GjrKJi'  Chromous  salts  correspond  closely  to  ferrous  salts  in  their  genenu. 
behaviour,  and  especially  in  their  absorption  of  nitric  oxide,  with  production  of  dark 
brown  compounds.  They  have,  however,  a  red  or  bluish  colour  more  like  that  of  cobalt 
salts.  Alkaline  sulphydrates  throw  down  a  black  precipitate  of  chromous  sulphide^ 
and  caustic  alkalis  a  pale  coloured  precipitate  of  cnromous  hydrate,  soluble  in  sal- 
ammoniac  and  ammonia.  The  tendency  of  this  last  precipitate  to  become  peroxidised 
greatly  exceeds  even  that  of  ferrous  hydrate,  as  proved  by  its  gradual  deoxidation  of 
water  with  liberation  of  hydrogen.  The  double  sulphate  of  chrome  and  potassium, 
K'Or''(S0*)'6H'0,is  isomorphous  with  the  similar  salts  of  iron,  &c.  Chromic  and  ferrie 
compounds  again  present  a  general  similarity  of  behaviour,  though  with  some  well  •marked 
differences.     Chrome-iron  Fe"Cr"'K)*  is  isomorphous  with  magnetic  oxide  Fe'Te"^* ; 
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eliiomie  oxide  GT^O*,  withluematite  Fe'^K)* ;  ehiomie  alum  KGr"\aO*y,12WO,  with 
iron  alum  KFe'"(S0^)'.12H*0,  &&  But^  unlike  the  similar  compoandB  of  ferricam, 
chromio  oxide  is  decomposed  by  fiision  with  carbonated  alkalis  into  chiomate  and 
an  inferior  oxide ;  chromic  hydrate  is  soluble  in  cold  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis ; 
while  chromic  salts  react  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  produce  chromic  hydrate  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  though  this  last  difference  may  possibly  be  onl^  one  of  degree 
depending  upon  the  difficult  reducibility  of  chromic  compounds:  for  it  is  doubtfd  at 
least  whether  the  precipitate  produced  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  feiric  salts  is 
other  than  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  ferrous  sulphide.  Howerer,  chromic  anhydride 
^O*,  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  compounds  of  chrome,  though  forming  salts 
haying  the  same  general  formula  as  the  manganatee  and  feirates  XM'0\  seems  in 
other  respects  to  haye  no  affinity  with  compounds  of  the  iron  class  of  metids,  while  it 
is  associated  with  yanadic  anhydride  ¥0',  by  many  yery  marked  similarities.  The 
two  oxides  are  orange-ooloured,  non-yolatile,  fusible,  crystalline  solids,  soluble  in  water 
and  deoomposible  by  heat,  that  of  chromium  by  far  the  most  readily.  They  neither 
of  them  form  definite  hydrates  or  acids,  but  unite  with  basic  oxides  to  form  yezy  stable 
salts  of  an  orange  colour,  such  as  the  native  chromate  of  lead  OiPbO^,  and  yanadate 
of  lead  ^f¥bO^  which  are  isomorphous,  and  theyeiy  characteristic  anhydro-bichromate 
6r%'0',  and  anhydro-biyanadate  of  potassium  t'X'O'.  Again,  both  anhydrides 
act  as  feeble  bases  to  the  stronger  acids,  that  of  yanadium,  howeyer,  to  considerably 
the  greatest  extent.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  two  compounds  are  reduced  by  the 
same  reagents,  and  appear  to  react  in  a  similar  manner  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
The  hexiuhloride  of  yanadium  ¥C1',  corresponding  to  the  anhydride  and  to  chloro- 
duomic  acid  Or'ClK)'',  seems  to  undergo  when  yaporised  a  dissociation  similar  to  that 
of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  FCl* ;  at  any  rate  its  yapour-density  is  only  one-iburth 
its  recognised  molecular  weight,  whidi  acoordin^y  corresponds  to  four  yolumes.  The 
tendency  of  yanadium  to  form  sulphides  haying  the  character  of  sulphanhydrides, 
though  not  yery  decided,  has  no  panJlel  in  the  koown  behayiour  of  chromium ;  while 
the  inferior  oxides  and  saline  compounds  of  the  two  metals  certainly  present  yery 
little  oo-resemblance,  unless  indeed  the  blue  salts  of  yanadium,  produced  by  reduction 
of  yanadic  anhydride,  should  proye  to  be  trisalts  (sesquisalts),  analogous  to  the  ordi- 
nary (preen  chromic  salts  produced  under  similar  ciroumstances.  The  atomic  heat  of' 
yanadium  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  proportion  of  the  metal  which  corresponds 
with  52*5  parts  of  chromium  in  the  respective  trioxides,  is  found  to  be  137  parts,  and 
accordingly  the  atomic  weight  of  vanaaium  is  fixed  at  137,  instead  of  68*5  as  previously. 
It  is  observable  that  the  difference  between  the  atomic  weights  of  chromium  and 
yanadium,  or  94*5,  is  about  the  same  as  that  subsisting  between  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  first  and  last  members  of  seyeral  triplet  groups  of  eU^ments.  Moreover,  the  atomic 
weight  of  yanadium  is  almost  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  atomic  weights  of  molyb- 
denum and  tungsten,  elements  with  which  vanadium  is  not  unfrequently  classified, 
and  to  which  it  certainly  presents  some  analogy,  more  particularly  in  the  character  of 
its  inferior  compounds. 

Uranium  is  usually  classed  with  the  iron  metals,  for  although  possessing  but  little 
resemblance  even  to  them,  it  has  still  less  to  any  other  group  of  elements.  The  for- 
mulae of  uranium-compounds,  and  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium  must  be  regarded  for  the 
present  as  undeterminable,  since  the  analytical  results  cannot  yet  be  controlled  by 
any  considerations  derived  from  yapour-density,  isomorphism,  specific  heat,  or  strict 
chemical  analogy.  The  proportion  of  uranium  which  unites  with  35*5  parts  of  chlorine 
in  uranous  chloride,  is  found  to  be  60  parts,  and  accordingly  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
metal  may  be  fixed  at  60,  or  120,  or  180,  &c.  The  ready  volatility  of  uranous 
chloride  is  in  fkvour  of  its  molecule  containing  more  than  one,  and  indeed  even  more 
than  two  atoms  of  chlorine ;  while  the  high  specific  gravity  of  uranium,  18*4,  would 
seem  to  associate  its  atomic  weight  with  those  of  sudi  heavy  metals  as  tungsten,  specific 
gravity  17*6,  atomic  weight  184 ;  gold,  specific  gravity  19*3,  atomic  weight  196*5 ;  and 
platinum,  specific  ^vit^.21*5,  atomic  weiffht  197 ;  although  the  correUtion  of  specific 
eravity  with  atomic  weight  is  undoubtemy  subject  to  many  vagaries.  Altogether, 
however,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  knowledge,  it  seems  most  advisable  to 
assume  that  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium  is  120,  and  that  the  formula  of  its  sub- 
chloride  is  9'Cl',  while  that  of  uranous  chloride  is  ^'Cl',  and  that  of  uranic  oxychloride 
WO^Cl.  Aqueous  uranous  chloride  and  uranous  salts  in  general  have  a  marked 
sreen  colour,  but  furnish  a  red-brown  gelatinous  hydrate,  soluble  in  carbonated  alkalis. 
Unlike  the  iim'ority  of  dyad  salts,  they  are  completely  decomposed  by  the  earthy  car- 
bonates, with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride.  They  yidd  a  black  precipitate  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  oxidise  readily  by  exposure  to  air.  Uranic  salts  are  of 
a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  possess  in  a  characteristic  degree  the  property  faintly 
shadowed  forth  in  a  few  triults  of  antimony,  chromium,  &c.,  of  being  (forived  from 
their  respective  adds  by  a  substittttion,  not  of  metal,  but  of  metallic  oxide  for  basic 
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hydrogen,  which  metallie  oxide  is  transferable  ftom  oneoomponnd  to  another,  throngfa'* 
out  the  entire  series  of  double  decompositions  to  which  the  salts  axe  liable.  There  is 
accordingly  no  trichloride  9G1"  or  trinitrate  ^NO*)',  but  oi^y  an  oxychloride  ^K)''C1 
and  oxynitrate  TJO'^VIO*,  The  ozycUoride  is  a  Yelkw  crystalline,  readily  fiisible  bnfc 
difficultly  volatilisable  mass.  The  nitrate  crystafiises  in  lemon-yellow  prisms  deoom- 
posible  by  heat,  and  yielding  in  succession  a  uranic  hydrate,  urame  oxide,  and  uranoeo- 
uranic  oxide.  Both  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  lemon-yeUow  fluorescent  solu- 
tions. ^  These  are  converted  into  uranous  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with 
separation  of  sulphur,  and  are  otherwise  veiy  easily  reducible^  They  give  a  daiic 
brown  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  form  soluble  czystallisable  double  com- 
pounds with  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate,  the  potassium-salt  having  the  formula 
2K>CO'.CeO)H:;0* ,-  and  yield  predpitatee  of  alkaline  uranite,  KK).2^0*,  for  instance, 
with  caustic  alkalis. 

Gboxjp  IX.  Platinum  Metals. — ^The  metals  palladium,  rhodium,  ruthe- 
nium, platinum,  iridium,  and  osmium,  though  dififering  considerably  in  many 
of  their  chemical  habitudes,  are  neverthelefls  separated  from  all  other  elements,  and 
associated  with  one  another,  by  certain  veiy  distmctive  characters.  With  the  normal 
atomic  heat  6*2,  their  sevOTal  atomic  weights  will  be  as  foUows: — 6s  199,  ir  197, 
R  197,  9d  106-5,  fiu  104,  and  i»i  104.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  first  three  metals 
having  the  higher  atomic  weiffhts  are  about  21,  while  tiiose  of  the  other  three  having 
the  lower  atomic  weights  are  between  11^  and  12.  Each  of  the  metals  of  low  atomic 
weight  seems  to  be  more  especially  correlated  with  some  particular  one  of  the  metals 
of  high  atomic  weight,  palladium  with  platinum,  rhodium  with  iridium,  and  ruthenium 
with  osmium ;  and  all  six  metals  are  found  associated  together  naturally  in  the  metallic 
state.  They  are  all  infusible  save  at  the  highest  temperatures,  such  as  that  attainable 
with  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  The  platinum  metals  resemble  certain  metals  of  the  inom 
fiimily  in  the  polychromatism  of  their  salts,  the  permanency  of  their  double  cyanides^ 
and  the  perisartiad  seriation  of  their  chlorides,  oxides,  &c. 

Palladium  and  platinum  belong  to  the  class  of  noble  metals.  They  do  not  combine 
directly  with  oxygen,  even  at  the  highest  temperatures,  while  their  chlorides  and  in- 
directly produced  oxides  are  reducible  to  the  regnline  state  by  heat  alone.  Their  di- 
and  tetrachlorides  are  the  most  characteristic  of  their  combinations.  Palladium  is 
said  to  form  an  inferior  chloride  PdCl,  and  oxide  PdK),  analogous  to  those  of  cuproeum, 
but  its  ordinary  salts  are  typified,  as  above  remarked,  by  the  dichloride  i^Cl',  and  the 
tetrachloride  PdCl\  The  former  is  crystallisable  and  soluble  in  water,  while  the  Utter 
is  known  only  in  solution.  Thcyboth  produce  crystallisable  double  salts  with  chloride 
of  potassium,  ammonium.  Sec  Platinum  forms  a  well-defined  crystalline  tetrachloride 
^C[\  which  by  a  regulated  heat  is  convertible  into  the  dichloride  ^tCl',  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  also  in  solution  of  the  tetrachloride,  forming 
apparently  a  double  or  intermediate  chloride  ^t^Gl'  or  PtCl'.  Both  the  di-  and  tetra- 
chlorides of  platinum  form  crystallisable  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  alkaU- 
metal,  &c. 

Bhodium  and  iridium,  though  permanent  in  the  air  at  all  temperatures  when  in  the 
massive  state,  seem  to  be  more  readily  oxidisable  by  treatment  with  diemical  agents 
than  the  metals  last  considered.  At  the  same  time  their  several  oxides  are  reducible  bj 
heat  alone.  The  trichlorides  are  the  most  characteiistic  of  their  respective  chlorides, 
and  are  typical  of  their  ordinary  salts.  Rhodium  forms  an  insoluble  dichloride  fthCl' 
of  which  very  little  is  known,  and  a  soluble  deliquescent  rose-coloured  trichloride  itiiCl*, 
one  atom  of  which  combines  with  either  two  or  three  atoms  of  alkaline  chloride  to  form 
beautiful  dystalline  salts  of  a  rose-red  colour,  whence  the  name  of  the  metaL  Iridium, 
so  called  from  the  polychromatism  of  its  salts,  forms  a  dichloride  irCl',  insoluble  in 
water,  but  formiuff  soluble  red  coloured  salts  with  the  alk^ne  chlorides ;  a  compara- 
tively stable  trichloride  irCl*,  whose  solution  is  of  an  olive-green  colour,  and  whose 
double  potassio-chloride  has  the  formula  SKCl.irCl' ;  and  a  tetrachloride  irOl*,  known 
only  in  the  form  of  its  potassio-chloride  2KCLirCl*,  which  is  a  crystallisable  salt  of 
almost  black  colour,  while  the  coiresponding  hydrated  oxide  irO*.2H*0,  occurs  as  an 
indigo-blue  precipitate. 

Buthenium  and  osmium  differ  firom  the  other  platinum-mHals  in  the  degree  of  their 
oxidisability,  ruthenium  forming  a  trioxide  ikiO*,  corresponding  to  an  unknown  hexa- 
chloride  BuCl',  and  osmium  forming  both  a  trioxide  OsO*,  with  its  corresponding 
chloride  OsGl*,  and  a  stable  volatile  tetroxide  OsO^  the  most  highly  oxidised  com- 
pound of  any  element  whatsoever.  Ruthenium  and  osmium,  moreover,  are  directly 
oxidisable,  and  even  combustible,  in  air,  at  temperatures  varying  with  their  state  of  ag- 
gregation, and  the  resulting  oxides  are  not  reducible  by  any  increased  temperature  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  Ruthenium  forms  three  chlorides  BuCl',  fiuCl*, 
and  BuCl\  with  the  corresponding  oxides  BuO,  Bu'O*,  and  BuO*,  of  T^ch  the  trichloride 
and  trioxide  are  typical  of  ordinary  ruthenium  salts.   The  dioxide,  produced  by  heating 
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mthemom  ^th  ofimium  in  a  current  of  air,  thondli  not  Tolatile  per  m,  is  earned  OTev 
bj  the  osmic  yapoors  and  condenses  as  a  cryBtalnne  sublimate  of  veil-defined  square 
prisms.  Fused  with  nitre,  all  the  above  oxides  of  ruthenium  produoe  a  soluble  orange- 
yellow  salt,  the  mthenia^e  of  potassium  X^.ihiO*.  Osmium  forms  four  chl<^des 
OsOl*,  OsCl*,  OsCl*,  and  OsGl',  all  of  which  Yolatilise  by  heat  and  produce  doable  salts 
with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  It  also  forms  the  corresponding  oxides  OsO,  9b^0*  OsO', 
GeO',  and  an  additional  oxide  OsO^  The  trioxide,  though  scarcely  known,  save  in  the 
form  of  its  potassium-salt  E'O.OsO'.2HH),  which  crystallises  in  rose-coloured  octahedra, 
seems  to  have  decided  add  characters.  Tetroxide  of  osmium  OsO*  is  a  very  remark- 
able body.  It  occurs  in  flexible  acicular  colourless  ciystals,  fireely  soluble  in  water. 
It  ftises  at  a  gentle  heat  and  boils  at  100^,  with  oonyersion  into  a  pungent  noxious 
Taponr,  whose  specific  gravity  is  the  half  of  its  atomic  weight.  It  seems  to  be  quite 
devoid  of  acid  properties,  since  it  is  evolved  &om  its  solution  in  caustic  alkalis  by 
simple  ebullition,  while  its  solution  in  water  has  no  action  upon  litmus  paper. 


The  numerical  relations  subsisting  between  tho  atomic  weights  of  the  several 
elements  have  for  a  long  time  past  excited  considerable  interest  among  chemists,  and 
have  not  unnaturally  led  to  a  considerable  amount  of  speculation.  Dumas,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1851,  first  directed  prominent  attention  to  the  subject 
and  some  years  afterwards  published  a  detailed  account  of  his  conclusions  thereon 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iv.  129),  of  which  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the 
halogen  elements  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  Calling  the  equivalent  of  fluorine 
0,  the  difference  between  that  and  the  equivalent  of  chlorine  d^  and  a  complementary 
difference  which  is  reouired  in  order  to  pa^  from  chlorine  to  bromine,  <f,  there  is 
obtained,  for  fluorine,  cnlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  the  series — 
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It  may  suffice,  however,  to  remark  in  this  place  that  very  many  of  the  elements  seem 
to  be  associated  in  groups  formed  of  three  terms,  and  tnat  the  difference  in  atomic 
weight  between  any  two  proximate  terms  is  always  veiy  nearly  40,  or  44,  or  48 ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  difference  between  the  first  and  third  terms  is  nearly  84,  or  88. 
or  92,  or  96.  Moreover,  to  several  of  these  groups  of  three,  there  is  appended  a  fourth 
term,  in  which  case  the  difference  in  atomic  weight  between  the  third  and  fourth 
terms  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  first  and  third  terms,  namely  88,  and  in  one 
instance  92.  Lastly,  to  several  of  the  groups  of  three  or  four,  there  is  prefixed  an  initial 
term,  in  which  case  the  difference  in  atomic  weight  between  the  initial  term  and  the 
first  of  the  remaining  terms  is  approximately  16.  Allowing  chromium  and  manganese 
to  stand  proxy  for  the  iron  metalB,  and  paUadium  and  platinum  for  their  respective 
congeners,  the  following  table,  slightly  modified  from  one  published  by  the  author  a 
few  months  back  (Quart.  Joum.  of  Science,  i  643)  contains  a  list  of  all  the  well-known 
elements  arranged  horizontally  in  the  order  of  their  generally  received  groups,  and 
perpendicularly  in  the  order  of  their  several  atomic  weights. 
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23 

__s 

Ag  108 
Qd  112 

e    9 

^ 

24 

^n    65 

fig  200 

B    11 

Al 

27-5 

— 

— 

Tl    203 

C    12 

Si 

28 

Sn   118 

Pb  207 

N    14 

P 

31 

As    75 

6b   122 

Bi    210 

O    16 

S 

32 

Se    79-5 

Te   129 

^— 

F    19 

CI 

3-35 

Br    80 

I      127 

K 

3 

Kb    85 

Cs    133 

^^^ 

Ga 

40 

8r     87-6 

Ba  137 

— . 

Ti 

48 

Zr    89-5 

— . 

Th  231 

Gr 

52-5 

— 

¥    138 

_— 

Mn 

55&;c. 

It  is  observable  that  the  difEerenee  in  atomic  weight   of  16  subsists,  not  only 
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between  the  elements  of  the  first  and  those  of  the  second  oolmnn,  Vat  also  between 
sodium  and  potassium,  magnesium  and  caldnm,  and  seleninm  and  molybdemnii 
respectirelj ;  while  a  difference  of  about  20  subsists  between  the  atomic  weights 
of  silicon  and  titanium,  sulphur  and  chzomium,  and  chlorine  and  manganese  respee- 
tively.  Many  other  relations  of  interest  are  also  evident  upon  simple  inspection; 
and  it  msyt  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  note  that,  where  the  difference  in  atomic  w^ght  be- 
tween proximate  elements  is  about  48,  the  resemblance  in  properties  is  usoally  more 
decided  tiian  where  the  difference  is  44  or  40.  Doubtless  some  of  the  n-wthmftrii**! 
relations  exemplified  in  the  foregoing  table  are  merely  accidental,  but»  taken  alto- 
gether, they  are  too  numerous  and  decided  not  to  depend  upon  some  hitherto  unneeog- 
nised  general  law.  W.  O. 

mBTA&UMIVA.  This  name  is  applied  by  Graham  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  24)  to  the 
soluble  dihydrate  of  aluminium  (i.  169)  which  Crum  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
a  solution  of  the  acetate.  Graham  has  shown  that  it  may  be  prepared  by  dialysiog 
a  solution  of  the  acetate  altered  by  heat,  nearly  all  the  acetic  add  passing  through, 
and  a  solution  of  metalumina  remaining  on  the  dialyser  (p.  71 7}.  The  solutioa  is 
tasteless,  and  neutral  to  test-piqper. 

Dobereiner's  name  for  Cataltsis. 


An  acid  isomeric  with  margaric  acid,  C^'H'H)*, 
said  by  Fr6my  (Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  [2]  Ixv.  121)  to  be  obtained,  together  with  meta- 
oleic  acid,  by  treating  with  cold  water  the  mixture  of  sulphomargaric  and  sulpholeic 
adds  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  add  upon  olive-oiL  On  pressmg  Uie 
resulting  predpitate,  and  treating  it  with  alcohol  of  36  per  cent.,  the  metamaigaric 
add  is  ^Ussolyed  out  It  is  white,  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  50^,  and  exhibits  the  composition  of  margaric  add.  Most 
of  its  salts  were  also  found  by  F  re  my  to  exhibit  the  composition  of  the  mari^arates, 
but  the  silver  salt  yielded  27 — 85  per  cent  silver,  which  is  nearly  the  composition  of 
stearate  of  silver.  Altogether,  it  is  doubtlol  whether  the  add  obtained  as  above 
was  a  definite  compound. 

See  IsoxBBiSM  (p.  415). 

tcomc  ACZB.    Syn.  with  Combnio  Acid  (i.  1103). 

An  opium-base,  thehydrochlorate  of  which  is  obtained,  as 
a  residue,  in  the  preparation  of  opium-tinctore  by  means  of  lime  and  sal-ammoniac. 
The  hydrochlcrate  is  soluble  in  25  pts.  of  cold,  and  2  pts.  of  hot  water,  reacts  neutral, 
and  gives  no  precipitate,  either  with  ammonia  or  with  the  fixed  alkaliB  or  their  car- 
bonates. YHien  dried  at  100^,  it  contains  12*2  per  cent  HCl  (hydrochlorate  of 
morphine,  C»^»»N0».HC1.3H«0,  contains  9*7  per  cent). 

The  free  base  separated  from  the  sulphate  by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  barium, 
and  exhaustion  with  alcohol,  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  prisms.  It  is  not  bitter; 
dissolves  in  600  pts.  cold,  and  70  pts.  boiling  water,  in  330  pts.  of  alcohol  of  90  per 
cent  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  9  pts.  at  the  boiling  heat ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  dissolves  easily  in  caustic  potash,  less  easily  in  ammonia  and  alkaline 
carbonates.  With  nitric  add  of  spedfic  gravity  1*33  it  forms  a  yellow  solution.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  gradually  coloured  yellow  by  iodic  add ;  not  altered  by  ferric 
chloride.  Chloride  of  gold  first  forms  with  it  a  yellowish  colour,  then  a  fiocculent 
brownish  predpitate,  but  produces  no  blue  coloration.  (G.  C.  Witt  stein.  Arch. 
Pharm.  [2J  cv.  141.) 

aKBTAXOBVBXSllK.  A  term  applied  to  the  transformation  of  minerals  and 
rocks  by  physical  and  chemical  action.    (See  Galoot,  CioaasTBT  of,  iL  831.) 

anTAMnXBVB.  A  compound  polymeric  with  amylene,  probably  C*H*,  con- 
tained in  the  higher  portion  of  tne  distulate  produced  by  heating  amylic  alcohol  with 
sulphuric  acid.    It  has  not  been  obtained  pure.    (Balard.) 

See  Naphthaxhns. 


See  AnnuoNT  (i.  324). 

See  OCTTLBNB. 

An  oily  add  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  sulph- 
oleic add.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  very  slightly  in  alcohol. 
(Fr6my,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xv.  128.) 

MBTAFBOTZC  ACZB.    See  Pbctic  AdD. 

BCBTAVBOTnr.    See  Pbctot. 

BUirAVBOSVBOIUC  ACZB.    See  Phosfhobvs,  OxTOBN-Acms  of. 
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Silicates   of  the   aiigite   type,    M*BiO*  or   H'O.SiO'. 
(Odling.) 

ITAraZC  AOtDm    See  Stahmio  Acm,  under  Tor. 
ITJUiXntO&^    SjiL  with  MiTAcnrNAHBioi  (see  CanxAJCBXE,  i.  982). 
BKBTATABTAXIO  AOZB.    See  Tukfabic  Acm. 

See  TvBPBNTiinL 
See  TuKomc  Acm. 

ITAaUTB.  Breithanpt's  name  for  a  fibroiui  Ttaietj  of  serpentine  from  Schwarz- 
enbeig  in  Saxonj.  Hardness  —  2  to  2*5.  Specific  gravity  —  2*62.  Cbeenish- 
vhite,  with  weak  pearly  Instre.  Contains,  according  to  Kahn  ^Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix 
369),  43*48  per  cent  silica,  41*00  magnesia,  2*20  ferrons  oxide,  and  12*95  water 
(-  99*63). 

WanAJKOVTMrn  A  mineral  resemblingmetaxite^  oocorring in  green  serpentine  at 
LnpiUo,  near  PitkAranta  in  Finland.  Hardness,  between  calcspar  and  gypsam. 
Specific  grayity  a  2*58  to  2*61.  Colour,  from  greenish-black  to  white.  Sometimes 
apparent^  amorphous,  sometimes  radio-fibrous  and  spherical  Contains,  according 
to  an  analysis  by  C.  G.  Halls  ten  (Jahresb.  1862,  p.  749X  40*63  per  cent,  silica, 
10*17alumina,6*78ferric  oxide,  12*88  magnesia,  16*08 Iime,and  12*88  water  (s  99*37). 

ITSOSIO  BV8T.       V 

See  the  next  article. 


oazc  btommbJ 


Aerolites.  Uranolitea,  This  name  includes,  not  only  those 
mineral  bodies  which  are  known  to  have  fidlen  on  the  earth's  surface  from  the 
celestial  spaces,  but  likewise  a  great  number  of  others,  which,  though  their  origin  is 
not  actually  known,  yet  agree  so  closely  with  known  meteorites  in  mineralogical  and 
chemical  oonstitntion,  as  to  iustify  the  conclusion  that  they  are  also  of  meteoric  origin. 

The  numerous  analyses  which  hare  been  made  of  meteorites,  both  the  older  ones  by 
Howard,  Klaproth,  and  Vauquelin,  and  those  of  more  recent  dateby  Berzelius 
and  others,  have  demonstrated  in  them  the  presence  of  about  18  elementaiy  bodies,  all  of 
which  likewise  occur  in  teirestrial  minerals,  viz.  aluminium,  calcium,  carbon,  chromium, 
cobalt^  copper,  iron,  magnesium,  manganese^  nickel,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  potassium, 
silicium,  sulphur,  titanium,  tin,  and  perhaps  also  in  some  cases,  antimony,  arsenic, 
chlorine,  hydrogen  and  lead. 

Meteorites  are  divided  into  two  daases,  distinguished  as  Meteoric  Iron,  and 
Meteoric  Stones.  Meteoric  iron  consists  chiefiy  of  metallic  iron  alloyed  with 
nickel,  contains  no  oxidised  compound,  and  has  in  general  the  characters  of  ordinary 
bar-iron.  Meteoric  stones  are  mixtures  of  several  minerals,  chiefly  silicates  (felspar, 
augite,  olivin),  which  also  play  an  important  part  in  terrestrial  minerals. 

This  division  is  however  merely  artificial,  inasmuch  as  many  meteorites  are  mixtures 
of  meteoric  iron  with  masses  of  meteoric  stone,  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  minerals 
occurring  in  meteoric  stones.  If  the  metallic  portion  predominates,  the  meteorite  is 
classed  as  meteoric  iron,  as  for  example  the  so-called  Pallas  meteorite,  found  at  Kras- 
nojarsk  in  Siberia,  or  that  of  Atacama,  both  of  which  contain  larser  or  smaller  masst« 
of  olivin  imbedded  in  cavities  in  the  iron.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earthy  portion 
(the  silicates)  predominates  in  amount,  the  meteorite  is  called  a  meteoric  stone,  although 
ihe  fine  splinters  or  grains  of  meteoric  iron  difEhsed  through  the  mass  may  give  it  an 
appearance  quite  difiTerent  from  that  of  meteoric  stones  consisting  wholly  of  earthy 
minerals.  Meteoric  stones  containing  metallic  iron  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  consistiDg  wholly  of  earthy  minerals. 

1.  Mateoilo  Sron. 

A  mass  of  meteoric  iron  is  always  a  mixture,  the  constituenta  being  sometimes 
visible,  sometimes  revealing  themselves  only  to  chemical  investigation.  The  chief  part  of 
the  mass  consists  of  iron  alloyed  with  nickel,  and  perhaps  always  with  a  small  quantity 
of  cobalt  This  admixture  of  nickel  is  usually  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  meteoric 
origin  of  numerous  masses  of  metallic  iron  found  on  or  a  little  below  the  sur&ce  of 
the  earth,  whose  actual  iSedl  has  not  been  observed.  The  amount  of  iron  in  meteoric 
iron  usually  varies  from  about  80  to  95  per  cent.;  the  nickel  from  6  to  10  per  cent. 

In  many  cases,  sulphide  of  iron  is  visibly  disseminated  through  the  mass,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  rather  large  cylindrical  grains.  This  sulphide  is  often  regarded  as 
magnetic  pyrites,  Fe"S'  (p.  401),  which  does  indeed  occur  in  some  meteorites;  but 
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thofle  ezamiii^d  bj  BammelsbeTg  (Pqgg.  Ano.  exzL  363)  ocmtained  pEDtosnlplnde  of 
iron,  Fe^.  Part  of  this  salphide  is  however  dutribnted  throng  the  maas  of  the  iron 
in  so  minnte  a  state  of  division,  that  it  can  be  detected  onij  bj  the  erolotion  of  nd- 
phydric  acid,  which  takes  place  on  dissolving  the  iron  in  adds. 

Moreover  all  specimens  of  meteoric  iron,  when  dissolred  in  hjdrodilarie  add,  lesve 
a  residue,  vaiying  in  amount  firam  a  fraction  to  sereral  units  per  cent,  lliis  nwiiliia 
is  also  a  mtztore,  and  appears  nnder  the  microscope  to  ooinst  chiefly  of  a  distinctly 
crystallised  compound,  which  chemical  analyns  uiows  to  contain  iron,  nickel,  and 
phosphoms,  nsnallj  mixed  with  carbon  and  silica.  The  carbon,  a  very  remarkable 
constituent  of  meteoric  iron,  appears  to  occur  therein,  as  in  pig-iion,  in  two  different 
Btat<^  viz.  partlv  as  graphite,  {nrtly  in  chemical  combination  with  the  iron.  On  this 
account^  the  entire  quantity  of  the  carbon  is  never  found  in  the  residue,  the  solntion 
of  meteoric  iron  in  acids  being  attended  with  the  emission  of  the  same  oflbnaive  odour 
that  is  evolved  in  the  solution  of  pig-iron.  The  silica  is  derived  from  silidde  of  iron. 
It  is  evident  from  these  considerations  that  chemical  analysis  can  never  affind  a 
perfectly  exact  picture  of  the  individual  compounds  present  in  meteoric  iron. 

Many  specimens  of  meteoric  iron,  when  polished  and  afterwards  etched  with  an  acid, 
ediibit  on  their  sur&oe  peculiar  crystalline  configurations,  called  '  Widmanstadt^s 
flffures/  These  figures  were  attributed  by  Berzelius  to  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel 
disseminated  through  the  mass,  which  aUoy,  being  less  soluble  in  acids  than  the  pure 
iron,  was  lm>ught  to  light  when  the  latter  was  removed  from  the  surface  by  tlie  acid. 
But  certain  samples  of  meteoric  iron,  viz.  that  of  the  Cape  (p.  379),  and  those  found 
at  Ghreenville  in  Tennessee  and  at  Clairbome  in  Alabama,  all  Tezy  rich  in  nickel  (con- 
taining from  9  to  12  per  cent,  of  that  metal),  do  not  exhibit  these  figures :  hence  their 
formation  is  much  more  probably  due  to  the  phosphide  of  nickel  and  iron,  or  Schreiber' 
9ite  (Shepard's  Dyslifiite),  whi(£,  as  already  observed,  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
residue  left  on  dissolving  the  iron  in  adds. 

The  analysiB  of  the  principal  mass  of  the  iron  often  exhibits  small  quantities  of 
phosphoms,  doubtless  arising  from  partial  decomposition  of  the  phosphide  by  the 
acid  used  to  dissolve  the  iron. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  a  few  spedmens  of  meteoric  iron,  taken  from  Bam- 
melsberg's  Mineralch^ie  (pp.  902-920). 

1.  Found  at  Elbogen  in  Bohemia,  and  known  as  'der  verwunschte  Berggrat' 
Specific  gravity,  as  determined  by  di£&rent  observers,  7*74 — 7*83.  In  the  solution  of 
tMs  meteorite  in  hydrochloric  adH,  Beizdius  found  traces  of  tin  and  copper.  The 
residue  is  amass  having  a  carbonaceous  aspect,  and  consisting  partly  of  metallio 
spangles. 

2.  Bohumilitz  m  Bohemia.  Specific  gravity  «  7*14  (Steinmann);  7'61 — 7'71 
(Bumler).  DiBSolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  fetid  hydr(^gen  gas ;  the 
solution  contains  traces  of  phosphorus. 

3.  Seelasgen  near  Schwiebus.  Specific  gravity  a  7*59  (Partsch);  7*63 — ^7'lt 
(Duf  los) ;  7*7345  (Bammelsberg).  In  the  metallic  mass  are  enclosed  cylindrical 
prains  of  a  sulphide  of  iron,  of  brownish-yellow  colour,  spedfic  gravity  4*787,  quite 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  containing,  according  to  Kamm e  1  sb  er g'  s  analysis, 
75*37  per  cent  ferrous  sulphide,  0*71  sulphide  of  copper,  2*73  chrome-iron,  and  19*83 
nickel-iron  (— 98*64). 

4.  Krasnoj arsk  in  Siberia.  Discovered  in  1772  by  Pallas, and  hence  called  the 
Pallas  mass.  The  best  known  meteorite  of  the  dass,  consisting  of  metallic  nickel-iron 
mixed  with  olivin  and  a  little  sulphide  of  iron.  Specific  gravity  i^  7*78 — 7*84  (Bum- 
ler).  The  residue  insoluble  in  nydrochloric  add  contains,  besides  charcoal,  a  heavy 
substance  having  the  metallic  lustre  and  appearing  distinctly  crystalline  under  the 
microscope. 

6.  Co 8 by 's  Creek,  Cooke  County,  Tennessee.  Spedfic  gravity  =7*26  (Bumler); 
7*257  (Bergemann).  The  residue^  according  to  Bergemann,  is  a  black  powder  amount- 
ing to  2*075  per  cent,  containing  yellow  shining  magnetic  laminse  and  a  black  coaly 
mass. 

6.  Brannan  in  Bohemia.  Fell  on  July  14,  1847.  Spedfic  grayity  «-  7*714 
(Be inert).  The  insoluble  residue  is  a  mixture  of  an  amorphous  co^y  powder,  with 
greyish-waite,  metallic-shining,  strongly  magnetic  laminae.  In  the  mass  is  imbedded 
a  magnetic  sulphide  of  iron,  which  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  add  without  separation 
of  sulphur,  but  leaves  very  small  quantities  of  charcoal  and  chrome-iron. 

7.  Coahuila  in  Mexico.  A  mass  weighing  252  pounds.  Spedfic  gravity  «  7*81. 
The  phosphide  is  said  to  amount  to  1*55  per  cent 

8.  Atacama  in  Chile.  Specific  gravity  »  7*89.  The  cavities  contain  a  brownish- 
white  silicate  of  calcium  and  iron,  containing  phosphoric  add  (perhaps  olivin ). 

9.  Niakornak  in  Greenland.  Spedfic  gravity  =  7*073.  When  dissolved  it  gives 
off  hydrogen  gas  containing  sulphur  and  carbon,  and  leaves  at  first  a  ciyst^line 
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Analyses  of  Meteoric  Iron, 


Analyst.    • 


Iron  .        •        •        • 

Nickel       . 

Cobalt 

Manganese        .        . 

Copper 

Magnesinm 

Silicium    . 

Carbon 

Sulphur 

Phoflphoms 

firon  .        • 
Nickel 
Phosphoms 


I  Magneeinm 
I  Snlphnr  . 
^Carbon 


1. 

Berse- 
liiu. 


2. 
Bene- 

liUB. 


88*23 
8*62 
0-76 


0*28 


1-60 

0-89» 

0*32 


10000 


93-77 
3*81 
0-21 


1*48 
0*34 
0-32 
004 
003 


100*00     10000 


3. 

Rammels. 
berg. 


92-33 

6-23 

'  0-67 


005 

0-02 
0-62 


010 
0*04 
001 
001 
0*01 


trace 
001 


4. 

Bene- 
Utu. 


88*04 
10*73 
0*46 
013 
007 
006 

0*04 
trace 


0*234 
0*088 
0112 


0046 


100*00 


6, 

Berge- 
mann. 


90-09 
6*52 
0*33 


0*02 
1-802 
0183 
0068 


0-175 


99-188 


6. 

Duflof  t. 
Fischer. 


91*88 
5*52 
0*53 


0*77t 


0-76 
0*38 
016 


Cr0'04 
SiO'OOl 
0*01 


100-00 


Analyst 


Iron 

Nickel  . 

Cobalt . 

Copper . 

Tin       .        .        . 

Manganese   . 

Magnesium  . 

Magnesia 

Chromic  oxide 

Sulphur 

Silicium 

Silica    . 

Phosphorus  . 

Phosphide  of  iron 

ana  nickel . 
Carbide  of  iron     . 
Chrome-iron. 
Admixed  minerals 
Carbon. 
Besidue 


7. 

Smith. 


85-54 
8*55 
0*61 
003 


204 
0*21 


302 
0-12 


100*12 


8. 
Field. 


87*80 
11*88 


0*8 


99*98 


9. 

Forch- 
hammer. 


93*39 
1*56 
0*25 
0*45  j 


0*67 
0*38 


018 


1*69 


98-57 


10. 

Urico- 
ecbea. 


81*20 

15*09 

2*56 


009 


0*95 


99*89 


11. 

Urico- 
echea. 


90*40 
502 
0*04 

trace 


trace 


0-16 


2*99 


]^]\ 


99*72 


12. 
Pugb. 


90*43 
7*62 
0*72 

0*03 


0*03 


0*16 
0*56 


0*34 


99-88 


13. 
Pogh. 


87*89 
9*05 
1-07 

trace 

0-20 


0*62 


0*34 


0*22 


99-39 


14. 

Berge- 
mann. 


85*42 
9-73 
0-44 

[  0*03 


019 


0*84 


105 
0-33 
1*48 


199*51 


15. 

Hugo 
Mailer. 


90-91 
5*65 
0*42 

trace 


trace 
0*07 

0*50 
0*23 


2-72 


100-50 


powder,  whiieh  afterwards  disappears,  leaTing  nothing  but  carbon.  This  crystalline 
powder  is  not  the  ordinary  phosphide  of  nidtel  and  iron,  bat  a  carbide  of  iron  con- 
taining from  7 '23  to  11*06  per  cent,  carbon.  The  residue  insolnble  in  hydrochloric 
add  aJso  contains  traces  of  earths  reacting  like  yttria  and  zirconia. 

10.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  near  the  Sunday  and  Bushman  river.  Specific  gravity 
B  6-63 — 7*94  (Rumler^ ;  7*66  (Wehrle).  The  residue  consists,  according  to  Urn 
ooechea,  of  brownish-yellow  and  colourless  granules ;  according  to  Bockin^^  of  phosphide 
of  nickel  and  iron.  This  meteorite  is  one  of  those  whidi  do  not  exhibit  any  Widman- 
stattian  figures  when  etched  with  adds  (p.  378). 
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11,  12,  13.  From  the  Valley  of  Tolnca,  near  Xiqtupiloo,  in  Mexieo,  where 
niuneroiis  masses  of  meteoric  are  fbond,  of  rarions  sisses,  and  often  converted  into 
ferric  hydrate,  even  to  the  middle  of  their  substance.  According  to  Kranz,  many  of  the 
lumps  contain,  in  cayities  on  their  surfaces,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  both  massive  and 
crystallised,  and  apparently  not  resulting  from  recent  oxidation ;  also  graphite,  sulphide 
of  iron,  and  laminae  of  nickel-iron-phosphide. 

Analysis  11  is  of  a  lump  weighing  13  lbs.,  which  gave  off  sulphydric  a<nd  when 
dissolved ;  12  of  a  mass  weighing  220  lbs.,  much  oxidised ;  13  of  a  less  oxidised  mass 
weighing  6^  lbs. 

14.  Zacatecas  in  Mexico,  with  sulphide  of  iron  disseminated  through  it.  Spedfie 
gravity  »  7*48  (Bergemann);  7*35  (Bumler).  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  evolution  of  fdtid  hydrogen  gas. 

15.  Also  from  Zacatecas.  Soft,  tough,  difficult  to  break,  with  distinctly  laminated 
structure  on  the  surface.  The  residue,  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  aad,  consists  of 
a  small  quantity  of  a  black  flocculent  substance  resembling  graphite,  but  dissolving  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  sulphydric  add, — and  of  nickel-iron-phosphide 
containing  75*02  Fe,  14*52  Ni,  and  10-23  P.  Muller  (Chem.  Socl  Qu.  J.  xi.  236) 
regards  this  meteorite  as  distinct  from  that  from  the  same  locality  analysed  by  Berge- 
mann (14),  inasmuch  as  the  latter  contains  neither  carbon  nor  chzome-iron. 

2,  Meteoric  Stones. 

This  name,  as  already  observed,  is  applied  to  meteorites  consisting  wholly,  or  for  the 
most  part^  of  earthy  minerals  (silicates).  The  older  analyses  of  these  stones  by 
Howard,  Klaproth  and  others,  determined  merely  the  entire  chemical  constitution 
without  regard  to  the  possible  existence  of  different  minerals  in  the  same  stone ;  but 
the  later  researches  of  ^erzelius,  Gustav  Bose,  Rammelsbexg,  &c.,  have  shown 
that  meteoric  stones  are  mixtures  of  certain  silicates,  viz.  olivin,  augite,  labradorite^ 
&c.,  with  or  without  meteoric  iron.  In  some  few  cases,  the  mineralogical  constituents 
of  a  meteorite  can  be  distinguished  by  physical  examination;  thus  Q-ustav  Rose 
showed  that  the  meteorite  ti  Juvenas  contains  magnetic  pyrites,  augite,  and  a  felspar 
resembling  labradorite,  aud  determined  the  form  and  other  propoties  of  these 
minerals.  But  generally  speaking,  the  individual  constituents  of  the  meteorite  are 
not  recognisable  by  the  sights  even  on  microscopical  examination,  and  can  only  be 
determined  by  chemical  analysis.  If  the  stone  contains  only  two  minerals,  one  of  which 
is  decomposible  by  acids,  while  the  other  is  not,  the  determination  of  their  nature  is 
comparatively  easv  and  certain ;  but  if  both  are  attacked  by  acids  with  equal  fiicility,  <x 
not  attacked  at  all,  or  if  the  stone  is  a  mixture  of  three  or  more  minerals,  chemical 
analvsis  can  only  show  what  minerals  probably  exist  in  it. 

Toe  following  are  examples  of  meteoric  stones  whose  constitntioa  has  been  most 
accurately  determined : 

a.  jContaining  Meteoric  Iron, 

1.  Chantonnay,  Depart  Vend^.  Fell  on  August  5,  1812.  Ground-mass  partly 
black,  partly  grey,  with  black  streaks.  Specific  gravity  —3*46 — 3*48  (Rumlerl  The 
sUicates  of  this  meteorite  consist  of  51*12  per  cent,  olivin,  38*01  augite,  and  10*01 
labradorite  (  B  99*16).     (Rammelsberg.) 

2.  Seres  in  Macedonia.  Fell  in  June  1818.  Dark  grey  mass,  of  specific  gravity 
8*71  (Rumler).  Consists  of  a  mixture  of  silicates,  in  which  are  imbedded  a  mineral 
resembling  olivin,  nickel-iron,  and  magnetic  pyrites.    (Berzelius.) 

3.  Blansko  in  Moravia.  Nov.  25, 1833.  Dark  grey;  spedfic  gravity  «  3*70 
(Rumler).  'From,  an  analysis  by  Berzelius,  Rammelsberg  calculates  the  composition 
at 20*13  percent  nickel-iron,  2*97  sulphide  of  iron,  0*63  chrome-iron,  35*18  olivin, 
33*89  augite,  and  17*30  labradorite. 

4.  Chateau-Re nard.  Depart.  Loiret^  in  France.  June  12,  1841.  Grey;  spedfie 
gravity  »3-56  (DufrSnoy);  3*54  (Rammelsberg).  Consists,  according  to  Du- 
fr^noy,  of  50  percent  olivin,  and  about  10  per  cent  nickel-iron,  the  remainder  appearing 
to  be  made  up  chiefly  of  au^te  and  labradorite. 

5.  Utrecht  (Louvenhautje  near).  June  2,  1843.  ChK>nnd-mas8  nearly  white,  fusible. 
S^edfic  gravity,  3*57 — 3*65  (Baumhauer).  Consists,  according  to  Baumhauer,  of  a 
mixture  of  olivin,  augite,  oligoclase,  nickel-iron  (10  per  cent),  and  magnetic  pyrites. 

6.  Klein-Wenden,  near  Nordhausen  in  the  Harz.  Sept  16, 1843.  Grey  ground- 
mass,  intermixed  with  yellowish-green  and  black  grains.  Specific  gravity  ss  3*7006 
(Ra  m  m  e  Is  berg).  Consists,  according  to  Rammelsberg,  of  olivin,  augite,  and  labra- 
dorite, in  which  are  imbedded  nickel-iron  (about  20  per  cent),  and  a  small  quantity  of 
pyrites  (magnetic  pyrites  or  protosulphide). 

7.  Montr^jeau  (Clarac,  Ausson),  Depart  de  la  Haute-Gazonne.     December  9, 
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1868.  Greyish-white  ground-mass,  interspersed  with  onmerons  brownish  round 
granules  of  yarious  sizes,  and  greyish-white  magnetic  metallic  granules  and  kminss. 
Specific  grayity  =  3-30.  (Filhol  and  Lemeyrie);  3*60  (Chancel  and  Moi- 
tessier).  Contains,  accoraing  to  the  latter,  10*04  per  cent  matter  attracted  b^  the 
magnet  (»  8*36  Fe,  1*66  Ni,  0*07  metallic  phosphides,  0*05  adhering  ferrous  sulphide), 
1*71  chrome-iron,  6*72  ferrous  sulphide,  46*08  ohvin,  and  37'61  felspar  and  hornblende. 
(Jahresb.  1869,  p.  850.) 

fi.  Without  Meteorio  Iron. 

1.  Stannern  in  Moravia.  May,  22, 1808.  Specific  grayity  «  819  (Vauquelin); 
301— 3*17  (Bumler).  Consists,  according  to  Rammebberg,  of  66*15  per  cent,  augite, 
34*92  anorthite,  0*98  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  0*54  chrome-iron  (=  101*69).  The 
augite  contains  1  at.  magnesium  to  2  at  calcium  and  3  at.  iron. 

2.  Juyenas,  Dept.  Aid^he,  France.  June  3,  1821.  Spedfic  gravity  »  3*11 
(Bumler).  Consists,  according  to  Eammelsberg,  of  62*65  per  cent,  aunte,  34*66 
anorthite,  0*60  apatite,  0*26  titanite,  1*36  chrome-iron,  1*17  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
and  0*25  magnetic  pyrites  (=  100*83). 

3.  Jonzac,  near  Barbezieux,  Dept  de  la  Basse-Charente,  France.  June  13,  1819. 
Specific  gravity  »  3*08  (Bumler).  Besembles  the  preceding  in  properties  and 
composition. 

4.  Lontalax,nearWiborg;  m  Finland.  December  13,  1813.  Specific  ^vity  = 
3*07  (Bumler).  Contains,  according  to  Berzelius,  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  silicates,  of 
which  93*66  per  cent  consist  of  a  silicate  decomposite  by  nitro-muiiatic  acid,  and 
having  the  composition  of  olivin  (containing  1  at.  iron  to  2  at  magnesium),  with 
traces  of  copper,  tin,  and  alkali-metals,  and  6*46  of  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  iron, 
manganese,  and  calcium,  the  composition  of  which  has  not  been  determined ;  also  a 
smaU  quantity  of  chrome-iron. 

6.  Bishopsville,  South  Carolina.  March  1843.  A  very  peculiar  stone,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  a  white  mineral  partly  crystallised  and  apparently  monoclinic 
Specific  gravity  =  8*116  (Shepard);  3*039  (Waltershausen).  Melts  before  the 
bbwpipe  to  a  white  enameL  Contains  also  small  quantities  of  magnetic  pyrites  and 
ferric  oxide  imbedded  in  the  mass.  An  analysis  of  the  white  mineral  by  Walters- 
hausen gave  67*14  per  cent  silica,  1*48  alumina,  1*70  ferric  oxide,  27*11  magnesia, 
1*82  lime,  and  0*67  water,  whence  it  appears  to  consist  essentially  of  chladnite, 
2Mg*0.3SiO*. 

A  mineral,  perhaps  identical  with  thiis  obtained  from  a  mass  of  iron  said  to  be  from 
the  neighbournood  of  Grimma,  was  described  30  years  aso  by  Stromeyer. 

6.  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  White  porous  mass,  which  melts  on  the  edjges  befbre 
the  blowpipe,  colouring  the  fiame  yellow.  Contains,  according  to  B.  Silliman,  84*97  per 
cent  silica,  12*07  and  2*22  soda,  an  unusual  composition  which  may  be  represented  by 
the  formula  Na*0.4SiO*+  9Mg*0.4SiO* ;  considered  doubtful  bv  Bammelsboig. 

7.  Bokkeveld,  Cape  Colony.  October  13,  1838.  Soft  black  mass  with  a  few 
lighter  points.  Emits  a  bituminous  odour  when  heated,  and  contains  a  resinous  or 
waxy  substance  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  easily  melts  and  chars.  When  ignited  in 
contact  with  the  air,  even  after  being  freed  from  the  resinous  substance,  it  bums  and 
gives  off  a  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  equivalent  to  1*6  per  cent  carbon.  It  there- 
fore contains  carbon,  to  which  in  fact  its  black  colour  is  due.  It  contains  water,  even 
after  drying  at  100^.  It  also  yields  when  heated  a  small  quantity  of  sublimate  con- 
taining sulphate  of  ammonium.  It  acts  but  slightly  on  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
therefore  contains  but  little  magnetic  iron.  It  contains  3*8  per  cent,  sulphur,  but  does 
not  give  off  any  sulphur  when  heated,  or  evolve  sulphydric  add  gas  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  add:  hence  it  cannot  contain  either  iron  pyrites,  magnetic  pyrites,  or 
ferrous  sulphide.  Wehler  considers  the  sulphur  as  belonging  to  a  sulphide  of  nickel 
and  iron,  Ni'S.Fe*S*,  which  requires  1*3  nickel  to  2*6  iron,  quantities  agreeing  with 
those  found  by  analysis.  From  an  analysis  by  Harris,  made  under  WoIiIot's  direction, 
Eammelsberg  concludes  that  the  stone  contains  6*94  per  cent  nickel-iron-sulphide, 
I'll  durome-iron  stone,  84'32  olivin,  6*46  undecomposible  silicates,  and  1*92  carbon 
and  bituminous  matters. 

8.  Kaba,  near  Debreczm,  in  Hungary.  April  16,  1867.  Dark  grey,  earthy  ground- 
mass,  containing  white  and  greenish  grains,  resembling  olivin,  also  numerous  black 
spherules,  very  ^ttle,  hollow  within,  and  consisting  of  a  colourless  crystalline  mineral 
and  a  black  mineral  The  ground-mass  exhibits  nothing  metallic,  but  yields  a  smaU 
quantity  of  iron  to  the  magnet.  Its  composition,  according  to  Wohler's  analysis,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  preceding,  with  addition  of  3*66  per  cent  magnetic  pyrites^ 
When  ignited  in  oinrgen  gas,  it  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  together  with  a  little  water 
and  a  crystalline  sublimate.  Alcohol  extracts  from  it  a  white  carboniferous  substance 
resembling  paxai&n  and  seheerorite,  very  flisible,  partly  volatile,  partly  decomposed  by 
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heat,  with  separation  of  carbon.  When  the  polveiifled  stone,  freed  from  this  sobstanee 
bj  ^oohol,  is  ignited  in  oxygen,  it  tarns  brown  and  giyes  off  water,  eren  after  it  has 
been  well  drie<L 

9.  A  la  is,  Dept  dn  Gard,  France.  Maj  16,  1806.  Black  friable  nuuB,  which  breaks 
np  in  water  to  a  greyish-green  palp,  having  a  strong  argillaoeoas  odour,  and  beoomes 
covered  with  saline  eflQoresences  when  exposed  to  die  air.  Water  diasolTes  out  11 '5 
per  cent  of  the  stone,  consisting  chiefly  of  alkaline  and  earthy  snlphates  resoltiiigfroiii 
oxidation  of  snlphide  of  iron  contained  in  the  stone.  The  powder,  after  exhaustion 
with  water,  yielos  by  distillation  0'96  per  cent  grey  sublimate,  4*33  carbonic  anhydride^ 
6*58  water,  and  88*15  fixed  residue,  consisting  of  effloresced  oUvin  and  paitially  oxidised 
magnetic  iron  ore,  together  with  a  silicate  undecomposible  by  adds,  and  containing 
magnesia  and  fenous  oxide^  with  small  quantities  of  alumina^  nickel,  tin,  and  copper. 

From  all  that  is  at  present  known  respecting  the  constitution  of  meteorites,  Bammels- 
berg  draws  the  followmg  conclusions : — 

Meteoric  iron  consists  of  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel  {the  latter  generally 
amounting  to  6 — 9  per  cent,  or  1  at  nickel  to  10 — 16  at  iron)  mixed  with  nickel-iron- 
phosphide  or  Sckrnbersite,  sulphide  of  iron,  carbon,  carbide  of  iron,  and  chiome-irony 
sometimes  also  with  oliyin  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

Meteoric  s  ton  es.  (a.)  Most  of  them  contain  more  or  less  meteoric  iron,  imbedded 
in  a  ground-mass,  probably  consisting  of  olirin,  augite,  and  labradorite.  Stones  of 
this  class  are  rich  in  iron  and  mae;nesium,  poor  in  calcium  and  aluminium. 

(6.)  A  smaller  number,  containing  no  meteoric  iron,  may  be  subdivided  into — 

a.  Containing  olimn.  These  consist  of  olivin  probably  with  augite  and  labradorite^ 
and  contain  magnetic  oxide  of  irob,  sulphide  of  iron  (meteorites  of  Lontalax,  Bokkeveld, 
Kaba,  Alais). 

/9.  Kot  containing  olimn.  They  consist  of  augite  and  anoithite,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  sulphide  of  iron,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  chrome-iron  (meteo- 
rites of  Stannem,  Juvenas,  Jonzac).    They  are  rich  in  calcium  and  aluminium. 

7.  The  meteorite  of  Bishopsville  consists  mainly  of  a  silicate  called  ehladniU,  having 
the  composition  2]li^K).3SiO«. 

Shepard  (SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  ii.  377 ;  tI.  402 ;  xr.  363)  mentions  also  a  number  of 
other  minerals,  some  of  them  quite  new,  as  existing  in  meteorites ;  but  their  existence 
is  by  no  means  satisfiu^rily  established. 

Meteorites  are  covered  over  their  entire  surface,  except  where  recently  fractured, 
with  a  thin  black,  more  or  less  shining  crusty  which,  on  closer  examination,  presents 
a  fused  slag-like  appearance.  It  is  doubtless  produced  by  the  strong  but  transient 
heating  which  the  meteorite  undergoes  during  its  rapid  transit  through  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. This  rise  of  temperature,  which  is  further  indicated  by  the  luminosity  of 
those  meteorites  whose  f&U  has  been  observed,  and  by  the  tact  that  some  of  them,  on 
reaching  the  earth,  have  been  foand  in  a  heated  and  even  incandescent  state,  may  be 
attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  friction  of  the  stone  against  the  particles  of  the  air 
which  it  meets  in  its  rapid  passage. 

Liquid  or  gelatinous  masses  called  meteoric  mud  ( Jftf^eor^cA^'m)  have  sometimes 
been  observed  to  HblH  ;  but  their  chemical  constitution  has  not  been  examined :  they  are 
said  indeed  to  consist  of  volatile  substances  which  cannot  easily  be  preserved,  and  alto- 
gether the  accounts  respecting  them  are  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  A  mass  of  this 
kind  which  fell  near  Gotha  in  the  year  1 816,  is  described  as  of  gelatinous  consistence  and 
of  dark  grey  colour  by  moonlight.  It  smelt  like  liver  of  sulphur,  and  when  held  in  the 
observer's  hand,  melted  to  a  thick  liquid  which  quickly  evaporated,  dijSusing  a  strong 
odour  like  that  of  burning  sulphur  and  phosphorus.     (Handw.  d.  Chem.  v.  224.) 

The  so-called  meteoric  dust  (Meteorstaub),  whidi  has  sometimes  been  observed 
to  feJl  from  the  air  on  ships  at  a  considerable  distance  from  land,  is  in  all  probability 
of  terrestrial  origin.  Gibbs  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxi.  367)  found  in  a  specimen  of  sum 
dust  which  fell  on  a  ship  in  the  Atkntic  Ocean  (after  deduction  of  18*53  per  cent 
water  and  organic  matter),  46*58  per  cent  silica,  20*55  alumina,  9*39  ferric  oxide^ 
4*22  manganic  oxide,  11*77  calcic  carbonate,  2*21  magnesia,  3*646  potash,  2*33  soda, 
and  0*31  cupric  oxide.  Ehrenberg  has  detected  infusoria  in  some  specimens  of 
supposed  meteoric  dust,  and  supposes  that  it  is  tranroorted  from  one  part  of  the  earth 
to  another  by  violent  storms.    It  may  sometimes  auo  be  of  volcanic  origin  (I  420). 

For  further  details  respecting  the  chemical  constitution  of  meteorites,  see  Bam- 
melsberg's  Mineralchemie  (pp.  901-952). 

On  the  physical  and  chemical  constitution,  classification,  &c  of  meteorites,  see  the 
following  works : 

Par tsch.— Dm  Meieoriten,  oder  die  vom  Himmd  gefaUenen  Steine  und  MksmmasscH, 
im  Jc,  k,  Hof'Mineralim  Cahinette  su  fVien,  1843. 
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C.  U.  Shepard. — Bq^  on  American  Meteorites  (from  Sillixnaii's  Journal),  New- 
haven,  1848. 

Beichenbach. — Anordwwng  und  Mntheilung  der  MeteoHten  (Poggendorff 's 
Annalen,  1859,  cviL  155). 

E.  P.  Harris. — I%e  Chemical  Constitution  and  Chronologioal  Arrangement  of 
MeteoriteSy  Dissertation,  Gottingen,  1859. 

G-nstavRos  e. — Beschreibung  und  EintheUttng  der  Meteoriten  auf  Grand  der  Samm^ 
lung  im  mineralogiechen  Museum  zu  Berlin  (ans  den  Abhandlangen  der  konigL 
Academie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  1863),  Berlin,  1864. 

A  chronological  list  of  meteorites  from  the  earliest  records  down  to  ajo.  1824,  is 
given  in  the  Annates  de  CMmie,  tome  zzx.,  and  in  Tire's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry, 
3rd.  ed.,  pp.  619-624. 

Syn.  with  Mtbistio  Alcohol. 

A&VMCXVZO.  AllCH*,orA]lMe'.  (Bnekton  and  Odling,  Proa 
Boyal  Soc.  ziv.  19.)  When  mercuric  chloride  and  excess  of  alnmininm  clippings  con- 
tained in  sealed  tnbes  are  heated  for  some  honzs  in  a  water-hath,  the  mercury  com- 
pletely replaces  the  aluminium,  thus : 

8HhgMe<  +  AU<  »  2AllMe*  +  Hhg*. 

By  rectification  out  of  contact  with  air,  the  aluminic  methide  is  obtained  as  a  colour- 
less mobile  liquid,  which  at  a  little  above  0^  congeals  into  a  transparent  crystalline 
mass.  It  boils  steadily  at  130^.  At  and  above  220^  its  vapour-density  was  found  to 
be  2*8,  the  theoretical  density  calculated  for  the  formulae  AllMe'  being  2*5.  But  its 
density  corrected  for  expansion,  increases  rapidly  with  every  decrease  of  temperature,  so 
that  at  160^ — 163^  it  bJBComes  3*96  or  4*1 ;  while  at  its  boiling  point  130^,  it  is  as  high  as 
4*4,  which  approximates  to  the  theoretical  density  5*0  calculated  for  the  formula  All'Me*. 
Aluminic  methide  takes  fire  imontaneously  on  exposure  to  air,  burning  with  a  very 
smoky  fiame  and  producing  abundant  fiocculi  of  alumina  discoloured  by  soot.  By  a 
regulated  exposure  to  dry  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  with  production  of  a  boidv  apparently 
analogous  to  boric  dioxymethide  (p.  986).  It  is  decomposed  by  water  with  explosive 
violence,  and  reacts  with  iodine  to  form  iodo-derivatives  and  iodide  of  methyl. 

Aluminic  ethide,  AllE",  is  made  by  a  precisely  similar  process,  using  mercuric 
ethide  instead  of  mercuric  methide.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  does  not 
solidiiy  at  » 18^.  It  boils  at  194^,  and  its  vapour-density  taken  at  234^  was  found  to 
be  4*5,  the  theoretical  density  calculated  for  the  formula  AllEt'  being  3*9.  The  excess 
of  the  experimental  over  the  calculated  density  was  obviously  due  to  some  unavoidable 
oxidation  of  the  substance  examined.  Aluminic  ethide  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  ex- 
posure to  air,  and  in  its  other  chemical  properties  closely  resembles  the  methyl  compound 
Cahours  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3].  Iviu.  5)  observed  tliat  aluminium  was  attacked  by  the 
iodides  of  methyl  and  eth^l  at  100^ — 130^,  and  that  the  crude  ethylated  product  reacted 
violently  with  zino-chlonde  to  form  a  very  inflammable  liquid  ^^lich  waa  doubtless 
aluminic  ethide. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  vapour-volumes  of  aluminic  ethide  (AllE*  »  2  vols.), 
and  of  aluminic  methide  at  220^  and  upwards  (AIlMe*  «»  2  vols.),  are  discordant  with 
the  vapour-density  of  aluminic  chloride  as  determined  by  Deville  (AllCl*  e«  l  toI.)  ; 
but  that  the  vapour-volume  of  the  methide  taken  at  130^  corresponds  very  nearlv  there- 
with. Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  only  observed  volume  of  the  chloride,  Uke  the 
volume  of  the  methide  at  130°,  is  anomalous,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  vapour  not 
having  been  sufiSciently  heated  to  acquire  that  perfection  of  elasticity  under  which  alone 
the  bulk  of  a  vapour  is  regulated  by  the  physical  laws  of  temperature  and  pressure 
affecting  gases.  W.  O. 

BOXIO.    See  Mbthtl,  Bobidi  of  (p.  384). 

icnntzc.    See  Mbbcubt-badiglbs,  OsoAiao  (p.  927). 

See  Lbad-badiclbs,  OsoAiao  (p.  503). 

See  Tm-BADicLBs,  Obganic. 

MflWMlOmo  AOZB.  An  add  obtained  by  decomposing  neutral  sulphate  of 
ethyl  with  water  (Liebig).  It  has  been  shown  by  Buckton  and  Hofmann  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  c.  163)  to  be  identical  with  disulphometholic  acid,  CH^S'O'.  (See  Sulfhu- 
Bous  Ethbbs.) 

MBTHOZACBTZO  ACXB.  Syn.  with  Mbthtl-oltcollio  Acm.  (See  Gltcol- 
uc  Ethbbs,  ii.  916.) 

MBTBFXiUMaaTBTXi.  Syn.  with  PlumbotrimethyL  (See  Lbas-badiclbs, 
OfiOAiac,  p.  563.) 

See  Tm-BADiOLES,  OBGAzaa 

(E.  Hardy,  BulL  Soc. 
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Chim.  de  Paru,  1862,  p.  29,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  388.)  TheM  are  farown  iDiayBtallkable 
substances,  resembling  the  nlmic  oompoands,  piodnoed  bj  the  action  of  sodium  and  me- 
thylic  alcohol  on  chlorofonn.  The  immi*diat>e  products  of  the  reaction  are  chloro  m  »- 
thnlmieacidand  its  sodium-salt^  together  with  mazsh-gaa,  carbonic  anhydride,  fi:«e 
hydrogen,  and  chloride  of  sodium : 

4CHC1"  +  6CH*0  +  Na"  «  C»H'aO*  +  OH«NaaO«  +  CH*  +  00*  +  H»«  +  lOKaO. 
Chloro-       Metbytlc  Chlorone'      Chloroiiiethol- 

form.         alcoboL  thulmic  mate  of  lo- 

icid.  dimiia 

Chloromethulmi  c  acid  is  blade,  semiflaid,  has  a  pungent  odour,  and  is  soluble  in 
alcohoL 

By  boiling  with  jpoto^A,  it  is  lesolred  into  me  thulmic  acid,  O'HK)',  and  dioxy- 
methulmic  acid,  0*H^: 

2C»H'C10»  +  2KH0     -     2KCi  +  CHW  +  CHW. 

He  thulmic  acid  is  datk  yellow,  soluble  in  ether,  unaystallisable^  It  is  eonfcrtad 
by  brxmtfyte  into  black,  semi-fluid  dibromomethulmic  acid,  OH^i*0*  which  when 
treated  "wiihfu^hurio  acid  at  60^,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  dibromide 
of  hypomethulmene,  O^H^r*,  a  yellow-brown  solid  substance^  soluble  in  ethec. 

Pioxymethulmic  acid,  0'H*0\  is  black,  uncrystallisable,  insoluble  in  ether, 
soluble  in  aloohoL 

Ohlorethulmic  acid,  O'H'CIO^  and  chloramylulmie  acid,  O'H'^OIO*  are 
produced  in  like  manner  by  treating  chloroform  with  sodium  and  ethylic  or  amyHc  al- 
cohol, and  from  these  may  be  obtained  derivatiyes  similar  in  properties  and  homologous 
in  composition  to  the  methyl-compounds  above  described. — ^Dibrome  thulmic  acid, 
CH'BiH)',  heat^  to  60^  with  ndphime  acid,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
dibromide  of  methulmene,  O'il'Bi*,  a  brown-yellow  substance,  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  converted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  pale  yellow 
nitrobromide  of  methulmene,  0*H^fKO')Br,  precipitable  by  water,  ana  by  boilhig 
^iash-lyemUi  bromomethulmene,  0*HTBr,  a  black  substance  insoluble  in  adds 
and  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether. 

Oompounds  similar  to  the  preceding  are  said  to  be  formed  by  treating  chloroform 
with  sodium  in  conjunction  with  aldehydes,  acetones,  &c.,  and  even  when  tJie  chloro- 
form is  replaced  by  certain  other  compounds,  especially  the  chlorides  of  carbon.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  composition  of  the  majority  of  the  compounds 
above  mentioned  has  not  been  established  by  analysis,  and  therefore  their  formulae 
must  be  considered  doubtful,  especially  as  none  of  them  have  been  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  form. 

aniTBTXto  OH* ;  often  denoted  by  the  shorter  symbol,  Me ;  in  the  free  state, 
O'H*  »  Me^  The  first  of  the  series  of  alcohol-radicles,  0*H^^i,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  wood-spirit  that  ethyl  (O'HM  bears  to  conmion  alcohoL 

Fran  kl  and  and  Eol  be,  in  1848  (Ohem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i  60),  by  decomposing  cyanide 
of  ethyl  with  potassium,  first  obtained  a  gas  having  the  composition  CH'  or  0^*, 
which  they  re^Eotled  as  methyL  Kolbe,  in  the  following  year  {Und.  ii.  173),  obtained 
methyl  by  the  electrolysis  of  acetic  acid ;  and  Frankland  {ibid,  iL  297)  afterwards 
prepured  it  b^  the  action  of  zinc  on  iodide  of  methyL  From  certain  differences  which 
he  observed  m  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  gas  obtained  by  the  first  method,  and  that 
obtained  by  the  second  and  third  methods,  Frankland  concluded  that  the  two  wero 
not  identical  but  only  isomeric,  and  that  the  latter  was  the  true  methyl,  while  the  for- 
mer consisted  of  hy£nde  of  ethyl,  CH*.H ;  but  the  recent  experiments  ofSchorlem- 
mer  {yid,  inf.)  have  shown  that  the  products  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the 
gases  prepared  by  these  several  methods  are  really  the  same ;  whence,  as  no  other  dif- 
ference has  yet  been  observed  between  the  two,  it  may  be  inferred,  as  most  probable, 
that  methyl  in  the  free  state  is  not  only  isomeric,  but  identical,  with  hydride  of  ethyl. 
(See  HiDBiDns,  p.  182.) 

Preparation. — 1.  By  the  elecirolysia  of  Acetic  acid. — ^When  a  concentrated  solution 
of  acetate  of  potassium  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  a  number  of 
gaseous  products  are  evolved,  viz.  carbonic  anhydride,  hydrogen,  an  inflammably  in- 
odorous gas,  and  a  gas  which  smeUs  like  ether ;  the  last  is  completely  absorbed  by  sul- 
phuric acid  (if  the  smallest  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  be  present  in  the  solution, 
chloride  of  methyl  is  formed),  The  gaseoiis  mixture  thus  evolved,  after  being  fr<eed 
from  carbonic  anhydride,  contained  in  one  experiment,  in  100  volumes:  0*7  voL 
oxygen,  63*8  hydrogen,  32*6  methyl,  2*1  oxide  of  methyl,  0*8  acetate  of  methyl ;  in 
nnother  experiment,  66  voL  hydrogen  were  obtained  to  28  methyl.  If  the  solution  of 
acetate  of  potassium  be  divided  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  so  that  the  gases  evolved  at 
the  two  poles  may  be  collected  separately,  nothing  but  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the 
negative  pole,  while  at  the  positive  pole  there  is  evolved  a  gaseous  mixture,  which. 
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after  being  treated  with  ^taah  and  with  salphmic  add,  leaves  nothing  but  methyl 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  methyL  The  decomposition  is  expressed  by 
the  following  equation : 

2C«H«K0*  +  HK)     -    C»H*  +  C0«  +  K«CO»  +  H«. 

2.  By  decomposing  iodide  of  methyl  with  Wnc,  the  mode  of  operating  bein^  exactly 
similar  to  that  already  described  for  the  preparation  of  ethyl  from  ethylic  iodide 
(ii.  624). 

If  methyl  be  really  identical  with  hydride  of  ethyl,  we  must  add  to  these  methods 
those  already  given  for  tiie  preparation  of  the  latter  (ii.  633).  Schorlemmer  prepares 
it  by  the  action  of  strozig  smphmric  add  on  mercuric  ethide  (p.  926). 

Properties, — Methyl  is  a  colourless  and  odourless  gas  which  bums  with  a  bluish 
feebly  luminous  flame.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol^  less  soluble  in  water  (see 
Gases,  Absorption  of,  ii.  797).    It  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  greater  number  of 


quantity  of  monochlorinated  chloride  of  ethyl, 
Roy.  Soc.  xiii.  226).  These  results  were  obtained  with  methyl  prepared  by  the  elec- 
trolysis of  acetic  add;  and  exactly  the  same  products  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  pure  hydride  of  ethyl  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  on  mercuric 
ethide  (Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc  /.  xvii.  962).  If  the  chlorine  is  used  in  excess,  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  monochlorinated  chloride  of  ethyl  is  obtained. 

■S  or.   See  AirrDCONT-BADiCLBS,  OnoAiac  (i  3^4). 

or.    See  Absbnio-badiclxs,  Oboamic  (i  400). 

aOBSOaor.  Boric  Methide,  Bormethyl  B(CH*)>.  (Frankland, 
FhiL  Trans.  1862,  p.  176 ;  Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  xv.  373.)--A  gaseous  compound  homolo- 
gous with  boride  of  ethyl  (ii.  626),  produced  by  the  action  of  sine-methyl  on  borate  of 
ethyl: 

B(C«H»0)«  +   3CH»Zn     -    B(CH»)«  +   3C»H*ZnO. 

Trlethylic  Zinc-  Boric  Eihylata 

borMa.  netliyL  metbide.  of  line 

Pr$paration,'^Abo\A  two  ounces  of  borio  ether  were  mixed  in  a  small  flask  with 
rather  more  than  Uieir  own  bulk  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  zinc-methvl,  of  such  strength 
as  to  be  spontaneously  inflammable  in  a  high  degree.  The  flask,  loosely  corked,  was 
placed  in  ice-cold  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  couple  of  hours  imtil  the  reaction 
was  complete :  it  was  then  furnished  with  a  bent  tube  passing  through  a  cork,  to 
conduct  the  gas  into  a  second  flask  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt ; 
from  this  flask  the  eas  passed  into  a  third  containing  about  half  an  ounce  of  strong 
solution  of  ammonia.  The  air  in  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  was  now  displaced  by 
nitrogen,  and  the  flask  containing  the  boric  ether  and  zmo-methyl  removed  from  the 
ice-cold  water.  A  slow  evolution  of  gas  immediatd^  commenced,  and  was  kept  up  at 
a  convenient  speed  by  plunging  the  generating  flask  into  cold  water,  to  which  heat  was 
very  slowly  applied.  The  gas,  in  passing  through  the  freezing  mixture,  deposited 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  ether  and  zinc-methyl  vapour  with  which  it  was  contanunated ; 
and  on  reaching  the  solution  of  ammonia,  the  boron-compound  was  instantaneously 
absorbed,  whilst  other  gases,  if  present,  passed  through  the  ammonia  unacted  upon, 
and  escaped  into  the  atmosphero.  The  solution  of  ammonia  soon  became  covered  with 
a  stratum  of  a  lighter  liquid,  which  increased  in  quantity  imtil  the  stream  of  gas  ceased 
to  pass  through.  The  ammonia-flask  was  now  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the  appara- 
tus, and  reserved  for  the  next  operation.  The  residue  in  the  generating  flask  solidified 
to  a  crystalline  mat-s  on  cooling. 

To  disengage  the  gaseous  b^n-compound  from  its  combination  with  ammonia,  the 
ammonia-flask  wa8  fltted  with  a  funnel-tube  terminating  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  a  gns-delivery  tube,  the  latter  leading  to  a  Iiiebig*s  potash-apparatus 
charged  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add ;  flnally,  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  latter 
apparatus  was  connected  with  a  mercurial  ^-holder.  To  prevent  dangerous  explosions, 
on  the  elimination  of  the  spontaneously  inflammable  gas  from  its  ammonia-compound, 
the  whole  of  the  air-spaces  of  the  apparatus  were  flUed  with  nitrogen.  Eveiythinff  being 
thus  prepared,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  gradually  poured  into  the  ammonia-flask  through 
the  fiinnel-tube,  the  contents  of  the  flask  being  frequently  ag[itated.  No  gas  was  evolved 
until  the  excess  of  ammonia  was  saturated ;  then,  however,  it  was  given  off  abundantly, 
and  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  from  time  to  time,  through  the 
funnel-tube,  served  to  keep  up  a  convenient  current.  The  gas  was  allowed  to  pass 
freely  through  the  depressed  mercurial  ^-holder  until  a  sample  of  it  proved,  by  its 
perfect  solution  in  ammonia,  that  all  nitrogen  had  been  swept  from  the  apparatus. 
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The  ezit-tabe  of  the  gas-holder  was  then  closed,  and  the  gaseoas  boric  metfaide 
collected. 

Properties, — Boric  methide  is  at  ordinary  temperatnree  a  oolonrleas  and  transparent 
gas,  possessing  a  peculiar  and  intolerably  pungent  odour,  irritating  the  mnoons  mem- 
brane, and  provoking  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  Its  specific  eravity  is  by  ezperiment» 
1*9108;  by  calculation,  1*93137.  It  retains  its  gaseous  condition  when  exposed  to  a 
cold  of  16^ ;  but  at  10^,  and  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres,  it  condenses 
to  a  colourless,  transparent^  and  very  mobile  liquid.  It  is  veiy  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  veiy  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  In  contact  with  atmot^^uric  air,  it 
takes  fire  spontaneously,  burning  with  a  bright  green  flame,  which  is  yeiy  fuliginous  if 
the  volume  of  the  flame  be  considerable.  If  the  gas  issues  into  the  air  througE  a  tobe 
J^  of  an  inch  in  diametfir,  the  amount  of  smoke  is  surprisingly  great,  two  or  three  eabie 
inches  of  gas,  when  consumed  in  this  way,  filling  the  atmosphere  of  a  capacious  room 
with  large  oomet-like  flocks  of  carbonaceous  matter.  This  effect  is  probably  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  formation  of  a  superficial  coating  of  boric  add,  whidii  envelopes  the 
particles  of  carbon  and  prevents 'their  combustion.  YHien  suddenly  mixed  with  at- 
moapheric  air  or  oxygen,  boric  methide  explodes  with  great  violence.  In  contact  with 
air,  both  boric  methide  and  the  vapour  of  boric  ethide  exhibit  two  distinct  kinds  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  Thus,  wnen  these  bodies  issue  very  slowly  firom  a  glass  tabe 
into  the  air,  they  bum  with  a  lambent  blue  flame  invisible  m  daylight,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  so  low  that  a  flnger  may  be  held  in  it  for  some  time  without  much 
mconvenience.  Under  these  circumstances  partial  oxidation  only  takes  place,  and  it  is 
to  the  products  thus  formed  that  the  peculiar  pimgent  odour  of  boric  ethide  and 
boric  methide  is  due.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  these  bodies  issue  into  the  air  more 
rapidly,  the  lambent  blue  andnearly  cold  flame  changes  to  the  green  and  hot  flame  above 
mentioned. 

Boric  methide  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric  oxide  or  by  iodine.  Solution  of  acid 
chronuUe  of  potassium  scarcely  affects  it,  but  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add 
at  once  determines  the  reduction  of  the  chromic  acid.  When  boric  methide  is  allowed 
to  bubble  through  water  into  chlorine,  each  bubble  bums  explosively  with  a  bright  flash 
of  light  and  separation  of  carbon.  It  has  no  tendency  to  unite  with  adds.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  add  has  no  action  upon  it ;  when  mixed  with  hydriodic  add  gas,  it 
suffers  no  change ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  freely  absorbed  by  solutions  of  the  fixed 
alkalis,  and  by  ammonia.  If  a  very  rapid  current  of  the  gas,  mixed  with  half  its  volume 
of  marsh-gas,  be  passed  through  a  stratum  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia  only  half  an 
inch  deep,  not  a  trace  of  boric  methide  escapes  absorption. 

AmiaoBta^Beile  Metlilda.  NH'JB^CH*)'. — ^When  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  diy  boric  methide,  both  gases  instantly  disappear,  with 
evolution  of  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  production  of  a  white,  volatile,  aystal- 
line  compound.  The  latter  is  also  formed  when  boric  methide  is  passed  into  solution 
of  ammonia. 

It  is  deposited  from  its  ethereal  solution  in  magniflcent  arborescent  ciystals,  which 
rapidly  vohitilise  without  residue  when  exposed  to  the  air.  They  have  a  caustic  and 
bitter  taste,  and  a  vezy  peculiar  odour,  in  which  both  the  smell  of  ammonia  and  of 
boric  methide  can  be  recognised.  Ammonia-boric  methide  fuses  at  56^,  and  boils  at 
about  1 10^.  In  a  current  of  air,  or  better,  of  carbonic  anhydride,  it  sublimes  at  a  vary 
gentle  heat,  and  condenses  in  magniflcent  arborescent  cnrstals. 

Its  vapour-density  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  1*25,  indicating  that  the  molecule  in 

the  state  of  vapour  occupies  four  volumes  [ 7 '- —  x   0*0693  ■»  l'26l, 

a  result  probably  due,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  vapour  at  high 
temperatures  (i.  469 ;  ii  816). 

It  scarcely  absorbs  a  perceptible  amount  of  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even 
after  several  days'  exposure  to  the  gas,  but  takes  flre  below  100^,  when  heated 
in  contact  with  the  air.  Its  vapour  is  also  very  inflammable ;  thus  when  ammonia- 
boric  methide  is  placed  under  me  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  air  is  being  with- 
drawn, the  explosion  of  the  mixture  of  air  and  vapour  in  the  cylinders  of  the  pump  is 
frequently  determined  by  the  rise  of  temperature  consequent  upon  the  depression  of 
the  pistons  when  the  rarefaction  has  become  considerable. 

Boric  methide  is  also  absorbed  by  aniline  with  great  avidity.  Adds  expel  the  gas 
from  this  compound  unchanged. 

THhydride  of  phosphorus  has  no  action  upon  boric  methide.  A  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  the  two  gases  is  spontaneously  inflammable,  burning  with  a  yellowish- white 
flame,  in  which  the  charactenstio  green  tinge  attending  the  combustion  of  boric  methide 
is  no  longer  perceptible. 

Compounds  of  Boric  Methide  with  fixed  Alkalis, — ^Boric  methide  combines 
with  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  baryta.    The  potassium-compound  KK).2B(CH'),  obtained 
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I 

hy  satarating  a  Bolntion  of  eaiutie  potash  with  boric  methide,  dries  np  in  Tacao  to  a 
I  gummy  mass.    It  may  also  be  prepared  by  deoomposmg  ammonia-boric  methide  with 

I)  alcobolic  potash,  and  evaporating  in  -vacuo. 

I  The  sodiCf  barytiCf  and  cabic  compounds  are  also  prepared  by  passing  boric  methide 

into  the  caustic  solutions  of  the  respective  alkalis;  they  are  soluble  in  water,  and  have 

an  alkaline  reaction. 

MBTUVIiy  BSOMIBB  OP.  CIDOBr.  MethyUhydrcbromic  ether.  Hydrobromate 
of  Methylene,  (Pierre,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xiii.  156;  Jahresb.  1847-48,  p.  672.— 
B  u  ns  e  n,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  zlvi.  44.  ^ — ^Prepared  by  mixing,  at  a  temperature  of  59  or  6^, 
50  pts.  of  bromine,  200  of  methyhc  alcohol,  and  7  of  pnosphorus.  The  temperature 
then  rises  spontaneously,  and  the  phosphorus  melts.  The  mixture  must  be  cooled, 
decanted  and  very  cautiously  distilled.  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of 
penetrating  and  slightly  aUiaceous  odour ;  boils  at  13^  under  a  pressure  of  0*759  met* 
(Pierre^.  It  acts  violently  on  cacodyl,  formiog  bromide  of  cacodyl,  and  bromide  of 
tetramethyl-arsonium  (C  ah  ours,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  554): 

2As(CH»)»  +   2CH«Br    -     As(CH«)«Br  +   As(CH«)*Br. 

A  gas  havinff  the  composition  of  bromide  of  methyl,  is  evolved  on  gently  heating 
basic  perbromide  of  cacodyl  It  has  a  density  of  3*253  (Bnnsen,  OasometrVf  p.  121^ 
by  calculation,  3*224 ;  a  faint  ethereal  odour,  and  condenses  at  — 17^  into  a  thin,  trans- 
parent colourless  liquid.  It  bums  with  a  yellowish  flame  when  mixed  with  air,  and 
explodes  violently  with  oxygen  on  the  application  of  flame. 

CB&OBSOB   or.    CRHJl     Methyl-hydroehhrie  ether.     Hydrth 


ehloraU  of  Methylene,  (Dumas  andPeligot  (1835),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixi.  193).— Pre- 
pared by  heating  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  duoride  of  sodium,  1  pt  of  wood-spirit,  and 
8  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Chloride  of  methyl  then  passes  over  as  a  gas,  which  may 
be  collected  over  water;  it  is,  however,  contaminated  with  wood-spirit^  sulphurous 
anhydride,  and  hydride  of  methvL 

Chloride  of  methyl  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  an  ethereal  odour  and  saccharine  taste. 
Specific  gravity  1*736.  It  does  not  condense  at  — 18^.  Water  dissolves  2*8  times  its 
volume  of  this  gas  at  16^. 

Chloride  of  methyl  bums  with  a  white  flame,  green  at  the  edges,  producing  water, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride.  Passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is 
resolved,  with  slight  deposition  of  charcoal,  into  a  mixture  of  methylene  and  hydro- 
chloric acid:  CH*C1  a  CH'  ■¥  HCl  (Dumas  and  Peligot).  According  to  Per  rot 
(Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  ci.  375),  it  deposits  charcoal,  and  yields  hydrochloric  acid,  marsh- 
gas,  ethylene,  carbonic  oxide,  naphthalene,  and  a  substance  which  unites  with  bromine 
into  a  czystallised  compound,  melting  at  40°  and  boiling  at  220°.  When  passed  over 
heated  jifotaeh-Ume,  it  yields  formate  and  chloride  of  potassium,  together  with  hydrogen 
gas: 

CH«a  +  2KH0     -     CHKO«  +  KQ  +  2H«. 

When  passed  over  phosphide  of  calcium  at  200°  or  300°,  it  yields  a  number  of  phos- 
phoretted  products,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  organic  bases.    (P.  The  nard.) 

A  gas  having  the  same  composition  and  physical  properties  as  the  preceding  was 
obtained  byBunseu,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  basic  perchloride  of  cacodyl.  Kolbe 
and  Varrentrapp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvi  37)  also  obtained  a  gas  of  the  same 
composition,  by  leaving  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  marsh-eas  and  chlorine  exposed 
to  Effused  daylight  Gerhard t  (TraitSy  i  566)  regarded  the  first  only  of  these 
products  as  CH'Cl,  the  two  ktter  ss  CH'CLH. 

Baeyer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  evil  181)  finds  that  the  gas  produced  from  basic  per- 
chloride of  cacodyl,  exhibits  the  same  degree  of  absorbabili^  in  water  as  that 
produced  by  heating  wood-spirit  with  salt  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  coefficient  of 
absorption  for  both  these  gases  being  5*034  at  7°;  4*172  at  14°;  8*462  at  20°;  and 
3*034  at  25°.  Moreover,  Uie  gas  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  forms  a 
crystalline  hydrate  when  passed  into  water  cooled  below  6°.  On  the  contrary,  the  gas 
produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  marsh-gas  does  not  form  a  crystalline  hydrate, 
and  has  a  much  smaller  coefficient  of  absorption  in  water  (0*08  at  14°).  Hence  Baeyer 
concludes  that  the  gas  produced  by  l^e  decomposition  of  basic  perchloride  of  cacodyl 
is  identical  with  cMoride  of  methyl,  but  that  the  gas  resulting  from  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  marsh-gas  is  a  substitution  product  isomeric  but  not  identical  therewith. 
According  toBerthelot,  on  the  other  hand,  the  last-mentioned  ^  is  really  chloride 
of  methprl,  and  may  be  converted  into  methylic  alcohol  by  the  action  of  potaysh. 

Chlonde  of  methyl  is  not  attacked  b^  chlorine  in  difihsed  daylight,  but  when 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  it  yields  successively  the  tJiree  compounds — 

Monochlorinated  Chloride  of  Methyl CH*C1' 

Dichlorinated  Chloride  of  Methyl,  or  Chloroform  .        .        CHCl* 

Trichlorinated  Chloride  of  Methyl^  or  Tetrachloride  of  Carbon    .        CCl^ 
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Manockhrinated  ChUnide  of  Methyl,  CHKl*  »  C(HK)I)CI,  is  a  Toy  roklile  liquid 
of  exciting  odour,  similar  to  that  of  Dutch  liquid.  It  IkmIs  at  30*6^.  %Meifie  grsritj 
^  1*344  at  18^.  Yi^xmr-deucdty  3012.  Treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yieUb  but 
a  slight  precipitate  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  distils  slmost  without  alteration, 
(For  the  other  chlorinated  compounds,  see  Cm4>BOFOBM,  and  Casboh,  Chlobxdbs  of) 
(i.  765  and  919). 

MBTBTXi,  WnHWLAXm  OV.     CH«0*  »   ^|o.     MethyUe  Alcohd,   Wood- 

spirit,  Wood-naphtha,  Fyroxylie  spirit.  Esprit  de  Bois,  Holzgeist,  Boleessmeisi. — 
This  compound  was  first  obeerred  by  Taylor  in  1812  (TiDoch's  FhiL  Mag.  Iz.  315) 
among  the  products  of  the  dir  distillation  of  wood,  afterwards  more  particnlarly  ex- 
amine by  Dumas  and  Feligot  in  1835  (Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  l^iii  6 ;  IzL  193).  It  ocm- 
stitutes  about  1  per  cent  of  the  wat«Ty  products  of  the  arj  distillation  of  wood;  and 
in  combination  with  salicylic  acid  (as  methyl  salicylic  add),  it  forms  the  diief  con- 
stituent of  the  essential  oil  of  winter-green  {Oaultheria proeumbefu).  According  to 
Berthelot  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  241)  it  may  be  produced  artificially  from  marsh-gas 
(that  compound  when  treated  with  chlorine  yielding  chloride  of  methyl,  which  by 
boiling  with  caustic  potash  is  couTerted  into  methylic  alcohol);  and  as manh-gas  itsetf 
can  be  formed  synthetically  from  inorganic  materials  (p.  856),  it  follows  also  that 
methylic  alcohol  can  be  obtained  by  synthesis. 

Preparation.  1.  Of  Commercial  Wood-spirit, — ^The  crude  watery  liquid  (pyrolig- 
neous  acid)  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood  is  decanted  from  the  tarry  portion  of 
the  distillate  and  redistilled ;  the  first  tenth  which  passes  over  is  rectified,  onoe  or 
oftener  over  slaked  lime,  whereupon  a  laige  quantity  of  ammonia  is  given  off;  sul- 
phuric acid  is  then  added,  which  unites  with  the  remaining  ammonia  and  preci- 
pitates a  certain  quantity  of  tar ;  and  the  liquid  is  redistified,  and  finally  rectified 
several  times  over  quicklime. 

The  crude  wood-spirit  thus  obtained  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour  and  turns  brown  on 
keeping.  It  contains  considerable  quantities  of  acetate  of  methyl,  acetone,  and  a 
liquid  called  lignone  by  Weidmann  and  Schweizer,  xylitebyYolckel,  the  nature 
of  which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  but  which  has  lately  been  shown  by 
Dancer  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  zviL  222)  to  consist  essentially  of  dimethyl-acetate  of  ethylene. 

2.  Of  Pure  Methylic  alcohol.  To  obtain  nearly  pure  methylic  alcohol  from  commer- 
cial wood-spirit^  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  property  which  it  possesses  of  forming 
with  chloriae  of  calcium  a  compound  which  is  not  decomposed  by  merely  heating  it  to 
100°,  but  gives  off  the  methylic  alcohol  when  distilled  with  water.  The  crude  wood- 
spirit  is  saturated  witli  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  and  heated  over  the  water-bath  as 
long  as  anything  Tolatile  is  given  off ;  it  is  thus  freed  from  the  acetone,  dimethylate  of 
ethylene,  &c,  which  do  unite  with  the  chloride  of  calcium.  The  residue  is  then  distilled 
witii  water,  and  the  aqueous  methylic  alcohol  thus  obtained  is  rectified  over  quicklime 
(Kane,  Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  xix.  164).  According  to  Gould  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  vii.  311)  it  is 
advisable  first  to  distil  the  wood-spirit  with  an  equal  Tolume  of  strong  potash  or  soda- 
lye,  in  order  to  decompose  the  methylic  acetate  contained  in  it,  sometimes  in  very  large 
quantity,  then  to  dehydrate  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  finally  saturate  with 
chloride  of  calcium  as  above. 

To  obtain  perfectly  pure  methylic  alcohol,  however,  it  is  necessary  first  to  prepare 
a  methylic  etner,  and  then  separate  the  alcohol  from  it  by  distillation  with  an  alkali : 
a.  Oxalate  of  methyl  is  prepared  by  distilling  1  pt  wood-spirit^  1  pt  sulphuric  add,  and 
2  pts.  oxalate  of  potassium ;  the  orstals  of  this  ether,  after  beine  purified  by  pressure, 
are  decomposed  by  distillation  with  water,  and  the  distilled  methylic  alcohol  is  dehy- 
drated by  rectification  over  quicklime  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  IxxxL  376). 
/3.  Benzoate  of  methyl,  prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  add  gas  into  a  solution  of 
benzoic  add  in  wood-spirit»  distilling  and  precipitating  the  portion  collected  above  100^ 
with  water,  is  decomposed  by  several  hours  boiling  with  soda-lye^  the  liquid  is  then 
distilled,  and  the  distillate  rectified  over  quicklime. 

Methylic  alcohol  may  also  be  obtained  very  nearly  pure  by  distilling  oil  of  winter- 
green  (methyl-salicylic  add)  with  potash  or  soda-lye,  and  rectiiying  the  distillate  oyer 
quicklime ;  it  retains,  however,  a  sught  odour  of  the  oil. 

Properties, — Methylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  purely  spirituous 
odour,  like  that  of  common  alcohol  (the  empyreumatic  odour  of  crude  wood-spirit  arises 
from  the  impurities).  Specific  eravity  «  0*8 142  at  0^.  It  boils  at  OO^'  to  66*5^,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  vessel,  and  bumps  strongly  during  boiling.  It  bums  with  a  pale 
fiame,  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  dissolves  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile,  also 
the  greater  number  of  resins,  aud  is  therefore  much  used  as  a  solvent  in  place  of  com- 
mon alcohol.    It  is  also  used  for  burning  in  spirit-lamps. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  strength  of  pure  wood-spirit,  according  to  its  density, 
as  determined  by  Ure  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xix.  51) : 
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P0r<entage  ofAnhydrouM  Methylio  aleohol  (sp.  gr.  0*8136,  at  16^)  in  Wood^rit. 


8p.gr. 

Per  cent. 

8p.  gr. 

Per  cent 

!     Sp.  gr. 

Percent 

Sp.gr. 

Per  cent. 

0-8136 

10000 

0-8674 

82*00 

0-9008 

69-44 

0-9344 

53*70 

0*8216 

98*11 

0-8712 

80-64 

0-9032 

68-50 

0-9386 

51*54 

0-8256 

96-11 

0-8742 

79-36 

0-9060 

67-57 

0-9414 

5000 

0-8320 

94*34 

0-8784 

7813 

0*9070 

66-66 

0*9448 

47-62 

0-8384 

92-22 

0-8822 

77-00 

0*9116 

65-00 

0-9484 

4600 

0-8418 

90-90 

0-8842 

75-76 

0-9154 

63*30 

0*9518 

43*48 

0-8470 

88-30 

0-8876 

74*63 

0-9184 

61*73 

0*9540 

41-66 

0-8514 

87-72 

0-8918 

73*53 

0*9218 

60*24 

0-9564 

40-00 

0-8564 

86-20 

0-8930 

72*46 

0-9242 

58-82 

0-9584 

38-46 

0-8596 

84-75 

0-8950 

71*43 

0*9266 

57-73 

0-9600 

3711 

0-8642 

83-33 

0-8984 

70*42 

0*9296 

56*18 

0-9620 

35-71 

.  Methylic  alcohol  tmitea  directly  with  some  snbstances,  fonning  oompotmds  like  the 
alcoholi^  (L  80),  in  which  it  takes  the  phioe  of  water  of  CEystallisation.  A  solution  of 
anhydrous  baryta  in  weod-spirit  leaves  on  evaporation  ciystals  containing  Ba'0.2CH*0. 
Chloride  of  calcium  is  dissolved  by  wood-spirit  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  and  the 
solution  on  cooling  deposits  large  cr^nstaLs  of  the  compound  OaCL2CjI^O,  which  may 
be  heated  to  1 00^  without  decomposition,  but  is  decomposed  by  water,  even  at  tempera- 
tures below  100°,  yielding  a  distillate  of  methylic  alcohol. 

Dccomponiions, — 1.  Vapour  of  methylic  alcohol  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  yields 
acetylene,  together  with  other  products  (Bert  he  lot,  Compt  rend.  L  805). — 2.  Pure 
methylic^aloohol  bums  in  the  air  with  a  flame  like  that  of  common  alcohol,  without 
smoke.— 3.  In  contact  with  platinum-blaek  it  is  oxidised  to  formic  acid. — 4.  Potash 
and  9oda  dissolve  in  it  readily,  forminjgf  solutions  which  turn  brown  in  contact  with 
the  air. — 5.  Methylic  alcohol  mixed  with  sal^mmoniac  and  heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
to  300°,  yields  the  hydrochlorates  of  methylamine,  dimethylamine,  and  trimethylamine 
(Bert helot). — 6.  Mypochlorite  of  caZnum  (bleaching  powder) converts  it  into  chloro- 
&rm  (CHCl').  A  solution  of  potash  in  methylic  alcohol  treated  with  bromine  or 
iodine,  yields  bromoform  or  iodoform. — 7.  With  jpotassium  it  gives  off  hydrogen 
and  is  converted  into  methylate  of  potassium,  CH*KO ;  sinularly  with  sodium. — 
8.  Heated  with  alkaline  hydrates,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  yields  a  formate  of  the 
alkali-metal : 

CH^O  +  KHO  =  CHKO«  +  H«. 

At  higher  temperatures  and  with  excess  of  alkali,  as  when  wood-spirit  is  passed  over 
red  hot  potash-lime,  the  formate  is  converted  into  oxalate,  and  ultimately  into  carbonate, 
each  change  beine  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  (ii.  688). 

9.  Strong  stUpnuric  acid  acts  upon  methylic,  partly  in  the  same  manner  as  upon 
ethylic-alconol,  producing  methyl-sulphuric  add,  CH*.H.SO*,  which,  when  heated  in 
contact  with  excess  of  wood-spirit^  ^elds  oxide  of  methyl.  The  action  which 
takes  place  at  higher  temperatures  differs,  however,  from  that  which  takes  place 
under  similar  circumstances  between  oil  of  vitriol  and  ethylic-alcohol  in  this 
respect,  that  no  methylene  (CH*)  appears  to  be  produced,  but  neutral  sulphate  of 
methyl,  (CH»)*SO*,  passes  over. 

10.  Chhrine-giu  passed  into  anhydrous  wood-spirit  acts  upon  it  with  considerable 
energy,  each  bubble  of  gas  sometimes  producing  flame  and  detonation,  and  forms  hydro- 
chloric acid,  together  with  several  chlorinated  products.  [The  chloracetones  sometimes 
obtained  in  this  reaction  result  in  all  probability  from  acetone  contained  in  the  wood- 
spirit].  According  to  Cloes  (Compt  rend,  xlviii  642 ;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  434)  the  final 
product  of  tiie  action  is  a  crystalline  substance,  parachloralide,  CHCIK) : 

2CH*0  +  Cl»  -  C»HCrO  +   HK)  +  6HC1. 

Bromine  aeto  in  a  similar  manner,  producing  parabromalide,  CHBr'O.  Biche 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  323),  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of  wood-spirit  and  hydrochloric 
add  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  obtained  a  chlorinated  liquid  containing 
C»H«C10. 

1 1.  When  methylic  alcohol  is  added  bv  drops  tobrown  chloride  of  sulphur,  J3C1',  a  vio- 
lent action  takes  place,  hydrochloric  ado,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  vapour  of  methylio 
chloride  are  evolved,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  thionyl,  SOCl*,  passes  over, 
and  the  residue,  after  being  heated  to  80^,  consists  of  chloride  of  sulphur,  8*01*. 
The  brows  chloride  of  sulphur,  SCI*  appears  indeed  to  act  like  a  mixture  of  S^Cl'  and 
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QCl*,  the  fonner  xemainiiig  unacted  npon,  while  the  latter  prodncea  the  fbDowing  de- 
oompoeition : 

sa*  +  CHH)    -  Hci   +  soca*  +  cfpci 

8C1*  +  2CH*0    -   2Ha  +  SO*      +  2CH«CL 

Chloride  of  thUmyl  also  acta  Tiolently  on  methylic  alcohol,  prodncbig  hydioddone 
acid  and  neatral  anlphide  of  methyl,  together  with  ehloiide  of  methyl  and  methyl- 
anlpharoufl  acid : 

2S0C1*  +  4CHK)  »  8HC1  +  CHK^  +  (CH»)«.SO"  +  CH».H.SO». 

Protoehloride  of  ntlphur  (or  chloride  of  sulphothionyl,  SSGl^  likewise  aet«  strong^ 
on  methylic  alcohol,  hydrochloric  add  and  methylic  diloride  being  erolred,  while  a 
small  quantity  of  methji-mercaptan  passes  over,  and  the  residue  contains  methyl- 
solphnrons  acid  and  nentral  methylic  rolpfaate,  besides  separated  snlphnr.  The  first  re- 
action ia  probably 

ffCl*  +  CH*0     «    SOCP  +  CH«S, 

and  the  chloride  of  thionvl  then  acts  on  the  methyl-mercaptan,  and  probably  alao  on 
fiirther  qnantaties  of  methylic  alcohol,  as  shown  by  the  following  equation : 

8S0a«  +  4CH*S  -  iRCl  +  2CBKH  +  (CH»)«0«  +  S«, 

and  by  the  last  equation  bat  two.    (Carina,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  ex.  209,  cxi.  93.) 

Ethyl'Sulphuroue  chloride,  CHK^SO'  (the  prodnct  of  the  action  of  penta^lorida 
of  phosphorus  on  ethyl-sulphites),  acts  on  methylic  alcohol  (or  more  definitelj  on 
methylate  of  sodium),  producing  hydrochloric  add  (or  diloride  of  sodium)  and  methyl- 
ethyl-sulphuroos  acid : 

CH«.H.O  +  C«H»C1S0«  -  HCI  +  ^.|S0».  (Carina,  Ann.  Ol  Phaim.  ad.  93.) 

I  OV«    Syn.  with  Mabsh-oas  (p.  854). 


ZOBZBa  OV.  CHI.— Obtained  by  distilling  1  pt  of  phosphoms^ 
8  pts.  of  iodine,  and  12  or  15  pts.  of  wood-spirit,  or  acoordinff  to  Hofmann  (Chem. 
8oc.  J.  xiiL  69),  1000  grms.  iodme,  500  methylic  alcohol,  and  60  phosphonis.  The 
distillate  is  mixed  with  water  which  separates  the  iodide  of  methyl,  and  uie  prodnct  is 
rectified  in  the  water-bath  over  chloride  of  caldum  and  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  slightly  combustible,  so  that  it  does  not  bum  well  excepting  in  the 
flame  of  a  lamp ;  it  then  difPbses  abundance  of  yiolet  yapours.  Spcdfic  graTitj 
e  2-237  at22<^;  21992  at  O*'  ^Pierre).  Boils  at  42'20  under  a  pressure  of  0*752 
met  (Andrews);  at  43*8°  unoer  0*750  met.  pressure  (Pierre).  Yapour-denBity 
—  4*883.    It  is  not  attacked  by  hydroNchloric  add  gas. 

Chlorine  couTerts  it  into  chloride  of  methyl,  with  deposition  of  iodine.  Heated 
with  metallic  tino  in  a  sealed  tube^  it  yields  iodomethylide  of  zinc : 

CH*I    +    Zzn     a    Zeu'CHI. 

Heated  with  arsenidef  antimomde,  &e.  of  potaseium  or  eodium^  it  yidds  the  arsenides 
antimonides,  &c.,  of  methyL  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  forms 
the  iodides  of  ammonium,  methyl-ammonium,  di-,  tri-,  and  tetra-me^yl-ammonium, 
the  first  and  last  of  these  iodides  being  produced  in  greatest  quantity.  With  magji/esium. 
it  yidds  ma^nesic  methide  (p.  756),  the  action  beginning  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures; with  aluminium,  aluminic  methide  (p.  983). 

BKBTBT&,  OXIBS  OV.  Methylic  ether.  C>H*0  ->  (CH*)>0.  (Dumas  and 
Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  IviiL  19.)---Produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  1  pt. 
wood-spirit  and  2  pts.  strong  sulphuric  add,  and  washing  the  gaseous  product  with, 
potash-lye.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  a  gas  haTing  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour, 
Tery  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  sulphuric  adc^  less  soluble  in  water  (which  dissolves 
37  times  its  volume  of  the  gas  at  18°).  By  cooling  to  —  36°,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
snow  and  chloride  of  calcium,  it  is  condensed  to  a  liquid  boiling  at  —  20°.  (B  e  rth  e  lo  t. ) 

Methylic  ether  imites  dii«ctly  with  snlphnric  anhydride,  forming  nentral  methjlie 
sulphate,  (CH«)K).SO«  or  (CH")«80«. 

PXiVMBZBSS  OV.    See  Lbad-badtclbs,  Oboamic  (p.  563). 

r&,8BXdarZBB  OV.  SelenmethyL  C*H«Se  » (CH')'Se.  (Wo  hi  er  and 
Dean,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvii.  5.)— Obtained  by  distilling  a  solution  of  methyl-sul- 
phate of  barium  with  selenide  of  potasdum.  It  is  a  reddish-yellow  very  mobile  liquid 
heavier  than  water,  insoluble  therem ;  of  intensely  disagreeable  odour ;  very  inflammame, 
and  buminff  with  a  bluish  flame.  Strong  nitric  acid  mssolves  it,  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture; the  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  sulphurous  add  throws 
down  sdenido  of  methyl  uom  it  On  attempting  to  concentrate  the  hquid  by  evaporation, 
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a  new  and  rerv  -violent  reaction  is  Bet  np,  nitrie  oxide  being  evolyed,  and  the  temperature 
Bometimes  rising  so  high  as  to  set  fire  to  the  nuxtnre. 

The  product  of  this  reaction  is  methyl-selenions  acid,  CH^O*,  which,  by  can- 
tioos  eyaporation  and  cooling,  may  be  obtained  as  a  cryatalUne  mass.  It  forms  salta 
with  bases,  and  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  intomethyl-selenious  chloride 
CH'SeO'CLH'O,  which  crystallises  in  transparent  prisms,  and  is  conyerted  by  hydro- 
bromic  and  hydriodic  acid  into  the  corresponding  bromine-  and  iodineniompoimds. 

BKBTBYXy  BTTLlPWXnWB  OF«  Methyl  forms  three  snlphides,  represented  by 
the  formnUe  (CH«)'S,  (CH')<S>  and  (CH«)*S',  and  a  sulphydrate  or  mercaptan,  CK% 
homologons  with  ethyl-mercaptan. 

Protoaolplilde  of  BletbyL  C*H«  »  (CH*)^.  (R  e  gn  an  1 1^  Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  [21 
Izzi  391.) — This  compound  is  easily  obtained  by  passing  gaseous  chloride  of  methyl 
into  a  solution  of  protosulphide  of  potassium  in  wood-spirit  contained  in  a  tubulated 
retort.  The  gas  is  absorbed  in  laige  quantity,  and  if  the  retort  be  then  heated  and 
the  receiver  Kept  cool,  sulphide  of  methyl  distils  over.  It  is  a  colourless,  veiy 
mobile  liquid,  having  an  extremely  disagreeable  odour.  Specific  gravity,  0*845  at  21^. 
BoiHng  point  41^.  Vapour-density  2*115.  It  is  readily  attacked  by  chlorine.  On 
letting  a  few  drops  of  it  fall  into  a  bottle  filled  with  dry  <mlorine,  a  red  fiame  is  pro- 
duced, and  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  add  is  obtained,  together  with  a  deposit 
of  charcoal ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  kept  low,  the  following  subetitotion-products 
are  obtained : 

a.  Monochlorinated  methylie  nUphide,  (Cn*Cl)^.  This  is  the  product  of  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  sulphide  of  meUivl,  at  a  low  temperature  and  under  the  infiuence  of  diffused 
daylight.  It  is  a  yellow  ou,  heavier  than  water,  and  havinc  a  "very  offensive  odour. 
When  heated  in  a  retort,  part  of  it  distils  over,  but  a  considerable  portion  suffers  altera- 
tion and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue.    (Biche,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  zliii.  283.) 

fi.  IHchlorinated  methylio  sulphide^  (CHC1*)'S.  Produced  by  exposing  the  preceding 
compound  to  the  action  of  chlorine^  te^ns  care  to  cool  the  vessel  at  the  begmning  to 
prevent  the  action  from  becoming  too  violent  It  is  a  heavy  yellow  liquid,  partly  de- 
composed by  distillation.    (Biche.) 

y.  Perchhrinated  methylie  sulphide,  (CCl')^  is  the  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  the  dichlorihated  compound  under  me  influence  of  oirect  sunshine.  It  is  a  limpid, 
amber-coloured  liquid,  having  a  strong  penetrating  odour.  It  boils  regularly  and 
without  alteration  between  156°  and  160°.  It8i)bseryed  vapour-density  is  5*68 ;  the 
formula  C*G1*S  ^ves  9*41  for  a  condensation  to  2  volumes,  and  4*7  for  a  condensation 
to  4  volumes,  indicating  dissociation  (L  469)  ;  but  the  specimen  operated  upon  was 
probably  impure.  The  compound  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  altered  by  aqueous  potash. 

The  crude  liquid  resultinff  from  the  action  of  chlorine  on  dichlorinated  methylio 
sulphide,  has  a  red  colour  and  contains  chloride  of  sulphur  and  tetrachloride  of  carbon, 
which  pass  over  with  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate,  and  are  more  abundant  in  pro- 
portion as  the  dichlorinated  sulphide  was  leas  completely  dried.  (Biche.) 

Protosulphide  of  methyl  unites,  like  sulphide  of  ethyl  (ii.  545)  with  mercuric  chloride 
and  plaHnio  chloride,  forming  the  compounds  G'H"S*.Hhg''Cl>  and  C*H%.PtCl*,  both  of 
which  are  crystalline. 

smiplilda  of  MetbyL  CH*Sor  CB!^*.  (Oahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xviii. 
157.) — Prepared,  1.  By  passing  gaseous  chloride  of  methyl  through  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  disulphide  of  potassium. — 2.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  sulphomethylate  of  calcium 
and  disulphide  of  potassium : 

2(CH«)CaS0*  +  TL^  -  (CH»)«S«  +  Ca*SO*  +  K»SO*. 

The  yellowish  distillate  is  rectified ;  and  the  portion  which  distils  over  between  110^ 
and  112°  is  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  again  partially  distilled. 

It  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  having  great  refracting  power,  and  a  density  of 
1-046  at  18°.  Boils  between  116°  and  118°  Vapour-densi^  at  196°  »  3*298.  bas 
a  very  persistent  and  intolerable  odour  of  onions. 

It  is  out  very  sparingly  soluble  in  toater,  but  nevertheless  imparts  its  odour  to  that 
liquid.    Mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether,    (Cahours.) 

This  compound  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  red-hot  body,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame, 
emitting  a  strong  odour  of  sulphurous  acid.  Chlorine  acts  violently  upon  it^  producing 
at  first  a  substance  which  crystallises  in  amber-coloured  rhombic  tables,  and  is  converted, 
by  the  further  action  of  the  chlorine,  into  a  yellow,  and  ultimately  into  a  red  liquid, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  C'Ci'S  and  SCI*.  Bromine  likewise  forms  substitution- 
products.  Moderately  strong  nitric  acid  acta  stronsly  on  the  compound,  producing 
sulphuric  add,  and  a  peculiar  add  which  forms  with  potash  lone  slender  needles ; 
with  baryta,  shining  colourless  tables ;  and  with  lime  and  oxide  of  lead,  soluble 
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ciTBtalUsable  salts.*    Sulpkurie  add  diaBolres  the  oompoand  at  oidiiufy 

tores ;  bnt  decomposes  it  when  heated.    The  eompofoad  is  not  altered  by  diwHIlartnn 

over  oonoentzBted  pota$hr9oiuUon, 

TMavlplilde  of  BBeOiyl.  (CH*)^.— If  the  disnlphide  of  potaasiiim  in  tiie 
preceding  preparation  is  replaced  by  pentasnlphide,  a  oonsiderablr  qnantity  of  methylie 
dlsnlphide  is  likewise  obtained,  bat  at  the  end  of  the  distillation,  at  about  200^,  a  yel- 
lowisn  product  is  obtained  having  the  composition  of  the  tnsolphide.  It  behaves  liko 
the  disnlphide  with  chlorine  and  with  nitiic  acid.    (Cahoura) 


m  OF. 


CH<S  «  ^(S.    (Gregory,  Ann.  Ch. 


Fharm.  zr.  239.) — ^Formed  by  distilling  in  the  water-bath,  with  efficient  condensation, 
a  mixtore  of  1  pt  of  a  eolation  of  solphomethylate  of  calcinm,  and  1  pt.  of  a  solntioB 
of  Bulphydrate  of  caldnm  (both  solutions  haying  a  density  of  1*25^  and  agitating  the 
distillate  with  caustic  potash,  to  free  it  from,  solphydrie  acid : 

2(CH»)CaS0*  +  2KHS  «  2(CH»  JLS)  +  K«SO«  +  Ca«SO*. 

It  is  a  liquid  lighter  than  water,  boiling  at  21^,  and  having  the  odour  of  meicaptan, 
but  even  more  o&nsive.  It  is  sightly  soluble  in  toatgr;  forms  with  acetaU  of  lead  a 
yellow,  and  witii  mercuric  oxide  a  white  compound  (uM'JUgS);  which  oystallises  from 
a  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  shining  laminm  not  fusible  at  100^ 

MtBm&»  TaUbUmma  or.  TeUuro-methjfl.  CH^e  =  {CBT^e.  (Wohler 
and  Dean,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  zciil  233.— He  ere  n,  Ueber  Tdlurathyl-  and  TellurmetJ^l- 
verbindungen,  Gottingen,  1861.) — ^This  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling  telluride  of 
potassium  with  sulphomethylate  of  barium,  the  distillation  being  continued  as  long  aa 
drops  of  oily  liquid  pass  over  widi  the  water,  and  the  process  conducted  altogether  aa 
for  the  preparation  of  tellurethvl  (ii  650). 

Properties, — ^Telluzomethyl  is  a  pale  yellow  mobile  liquid,  which  sinks  in  water,  and 
does  not  nux  with  it  It  boils  at  82°,  forming  a  yellow  vapour  like  tellurium  iteel£ 
It  has  an  extremely  disagreeable  alliaceous  ocbur,  which  is  so  intense  and  pejsistent, 
that  even  the  breath  is  aSected  by  it  after  some  time.  It  fames  in  the  air  from  oxi- 
dation. When  set  on  lire,  it  bums  with,  a  bright  bluish-white  flame,  diffiising  white 
fames  of  tellurous  add.    Strong  nitric  add  oxidises  it,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide. 

Telluromethyl  behaves  to  oxygen,  chlorine  and  other  chlorous  radides,  like  a  metal, 
forming  a  basylous  oxide  and  a  series  of  salts,  which  are  produced  by  satoiating  the 
solution  of  the  oxide  with  adds,  or  by  predpitation. 

gQ   ,fbnn8  large,  weU-developed,  limpid 

cubes^  which  have  an  unpleasant  odoar,  crumble  to  a  white  amorphous  powder  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  are  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolve  easily  in  water.  The 
solution  is  neutral,  sives  with  sulphurous  add  a  yellow  predpitate  of  telluromethyl ; 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  predpitate  of  the  chloride;  with  iodide  of  potasdum,  no 
predpitate.    (Heeren.) 

The  bromide,  (CH*)rre01*  or  Me*TeGl*,  is  obtained  as  a  thick  white  predpitate, 
resembling  bromide  or  diloride  of  lead,  on  adding  hydrobromic  add  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  telluromethyL  It  forms  shining  colourless  prisms  which  mdt  at  89°. 
(Wohler  uid  Dean.) 

The  carbonate,  ngj^Jf  \  mci**  ^  difficult  to  crystallise.   (Heeren.) 

The  chloride^  Me^eCl^  is  obtained,  on  adding  hydrochloric  add  to  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate,  as  a  thick  white  predpitate  resembling  chloride  of  lead  (Wohler  and 
Dean);  as  a  colourless  heavy  oil,  which  solidifies  etystalline  on  cooling ;  sinulariy  by 
adding  hydrochloric  add  to  a  solution  of  the  oxy chloride.    (Heeren.) 

It  redissolves  when  heated,  and  ciystallises  on  cooling  in  long  thin  prisms,  like  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  It  appears  to  be  isomorphous  with  the  bromide  (Wohler  and 
Dean).  It  mdts  at  97  6°,  but  appears  not  to  be  volatile  without  decomposition. 
Solidifies  fccan  fdsion  in  a  mass  having  a  highly  crystalline  structure.  Does  not  distil 
over  with  water,  but  its  heated  aqueous  solution  nas  a  faint  alliaceous  odour.  Does 
not  form  any  predpitate  with  platinic  chloride.    Dissolves  readily  in  alcohoL 

The /orf»fl<tf,  (Me*Te)"J  #Q  ,  crystallises   in    ddiqueseent  colourless  needles, 

forming  a  neutral  solution  in  water,  from  which  hydrochloric  add  predpitates  chloride 
of  telluromethyl  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oil.     (Heeren.) 

•  Mtiinratt  ( Chem.  Soc.  Qa.  J.  i.  63)  gave  to  this  acid  the  njune  of  Bisulpkimetl^lie  aeU,  reprecentlnff 
lu  salu  by  the  formula  C*iPMS^<fii  more  recently,  however  (Chem.  Soc.  Qa.  J.  iii.  iS),  he  has  ftnud 
that  it  it  identical  with  meChyl^alphuroas  acid,  the  forraala  of  whose  salU  is  C*iPMSH)*,OT  CHSMSO^. 
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To  did  e,  Me^eS^. — ^When  oolonrless  hydriodic  acid,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  is  dropt 
into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  telluromethyl,  a  precipitate  is  formed  of  a  bright  lemon- 
yeUow  colour,  but  changing  in  a  few  seconds  to  yermillion-red.  If  the  solutions  are 
mixed  warm,  the  precipitate  exhibits  at  once  a  red  colour  and  dystalline  structure. 
When  dry,  it  forms  a  yermillion-coloured  powder.  The  compound  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold,  much  more  freely  in  hot  water,  and  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol,  forming  a  ivd- 
dish-y^low  solution.  From  both  solutions,  it  crystallises  in  small  shining,  yermillion- 
coloured  prisms,  which  are  largest  when  they  separate  from  the  alcoholic  solution. 
They  yield  an  oranse-yellow  powder.  Under  the  microeoope  they  appear  orange- 
yellow  by  transmitted  light,  but  certain  fkees  exhibit  a  fine  blue  surface-colour.  The  rait 
appears  to  be  dimorphous,  like  iodide  of  mercuiy ;  for  on  mixing  the  cooled  alcoholic 
solution  with  about  an  equal  yolume  of  water,  the  iodide  is  precipitated,  of  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  a  moyement  of  the  particles  is  obseryed  throughout 
the  liquid,  and  the  precipitate  soon  assumes  the  character  of  yermillion*coloured  crys- 
talline lamina.  The  yellow  yariety  cannot^  however,  be  obtained  in  a  permanent 
form ;  for  the  alcoholic  solution  yields  red  crystals  by  evaporation,  and  the  compound 
cannot  be  melted  without  decomposition.  Even  at  130^,  it  is  conyerted  into  black 
iodide  of  tellurium.  (Wohler  and  Dean.) 

Nitrate.    Me«Te(NO*)*  (Wohler  and  Dean);  Me«Te  J^q*.    (Heeren.)— Tel- 

lurometbyl  heated  with  moderately  strong  nitric  add,  dissolves  partially  at  first,  with 
reddish-yellow  colour ;  but  after  a  while,  a  violent  reaction  ensues,  attended  with  eyo- 
lution  of  nitric  oxide,  and  a  colourless  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  obtained,  which  by 
careful  evaporation,  yields  the  salt  in  lai^  colourless  prisms.  Sometimes,  however, 
probably  when  the  acid  is  too  strong  or  in  too  great  excess,  the  salt  is  obtained  on 
evaporation,  not  in  ciystals,  but  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  amorphous  mass  contain- 
ing tellurous  acid,  mixed  or  combined,  and  arising  probably  from  decomposition  of  a 
portion  of  the  teUuiomethyl.  The  nitrate  decomposes  with  explosion  when  heated.  It 
dissolyes  readily  in  water  and  alcohoL  The  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with  hydriodic, 
hydrobromic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of  iodide,  bromide  or  cluoride  of 
tellnromethyL    (Wohler  and  Dean.) 

The  oxalate,  (Me*Te)'|  WqA  i  dystallisesin  monometric  forms ;  it  is  neutral  and 

less  soluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol ;  the  amieous  solutions  give  with  hydrochloric 
acid  a  precipitate  of  the  chloride.    (Heeren.)- 

Oxide  of  Telluromet^l,  Me^eO,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride  or 
iodide  with  oxide  of  silver.  Either  of  these  compounds  is  moistened  with  water,  and 
oxide  of  silver,  recently  precipitated  by  baryta- water  and  well  washed,  is  added  in  ex- 
cess, whereupon  decomposition  be^s  immediately,  and  the  mass  becomes  sponta- 
neously heated.    The  filtrate  contains  the  oxide  in  solution. 

Oxide  of  telluromethyl  is  indistinctly  crystalline  when  dry ;  has  an  abominable  taste, 
but  is  inodorous ;  deliquesces  in  the  air  uke  potash,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  Its 
.  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  alkaline  to  test-paper ;  eliminates  ammonia  from  sal-am- 
moniac, even  at  ordina^. temperatures,  and  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with  sulphate  of 
copper.  Sulphurous  acid  added  to  the  solution  immediately  throws  down  tellurome- 
thyl, in  the  form  of  a  stinking  oily  liquid ;  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the  white 
chloride ;  hydriodic  acid  the  red  iodide.  On  saturating  the  aqueous  oxide  with 
Bulphydrio  add,  a  slight  milky  turbidity  is  produced ;  and  on  distilling  the  liquid, 
white  sulphur  separates  out,  and  a  yellow  oil  passes  oyer,  which  appears  to  be  merely 
reduced  telluromethyl  (Wohler  and  Dean). — ^Heeren  did  not  succeed  in  preparing 
the  oxide  in  the  solid  state ;  the  strongly  alkaline  solution  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  oxychloride  with  recently  predpitated  silver-oxide,  quickly  became  turbid,  and  when 
evaporated  in  a  yacuum,  left  nothmg  but  tellurium. 

The  oxychloride,  (Men'e)*Cl*0,  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  chloride  in  ammonia. 
On  evaporating  and  digesting  the  residue  of  sal-ammoniac  and  oi^chloride  in  alcohol, 
the  latter  dissolves  and  separatee  from  the  solution  in  short  colourless  prisms.  Hydro- 
diloric  add  added  to  the  solution  predpitates  the  chloride.    (Wohler  and  Dean.) 

The  oxyhromide,  (MerFe)'Br'0,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

Pkoephaie, — On  dropping  phosphoric  add  into  a  solution  of  the  oxide,  a  lemon- 
yellow  precipitate  of  telluromethylic  phosphate  is  produced,  insoluble  in  water  and  i& 
alcohol ;  it  turns  grey  when  exposed  to  light,  and  melts  when  heated  to  a  brown  sub- 
stance (TeP*  ?).  It  dissolves  in  excess  of  phosphoric  add,  forming  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  yields  colourless  crystals  by  evaporation.  From  the  aqueous  solution  of  these 
crystals,  ammonia  throws  down  the  yellow  insoluble  phosphate,  and  hydrochloric  add 
the  white  chloride.     (Heeren.) 

Vol.  m.  8  S 
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/•aQVi  (He ere n),  is  obtained  by  Batnzatiiig  the 

with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  decomposing  the  solution  of  the  oxychloride  widi  snlphate  of 
silver.  It  ciystaliises  in  large,  yezy  regular  transparent  cubei^  easily  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  ^oohoL 

Sulphoehloride,  (Me^e*)Cl'S?  Sulphuric  acid  passed  through  asolutioiiof  the 
chloride,  forms  a  -white  flocculent  precipitate  which  afterwards  turns  yellowiah,  tlie 
liquid  at  the  same  time  acquiring  an  extremely  repulsive  odour.  If  it  be  then  distilied, 
there  passes  over  with  the  water  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  having  a  reddish-yellow  ooloor 
and  extremely  offensive  odour,  and  yielding  sulphuric  add  when  oxidised  with  nitio- 
muriatie  acid.    (Wohler  and  Dean.) 

According  to  Heeren,  sulphydricacid  forms,  in  solutions  of  telluromethylie  salts,  an 
orange-yellow  precipitate,  which,  when  heated  or  strongly  ignited,  cakes  together,  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  black  heavy  oily  drops,  from  which  ether  extxacts 
telluromethyl,  leaving  a  black  powder  consisting  of  disulphide  of  tellurium. 

a^TnXACBTAlt.    See  Mbthtlatb  ov  Ethtlbxib. 

See  AcoEBTONB  (i.  31). 


L&.  C'H*0'.— A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  methyh'c  alcohoL  IThen 
a  mixture  of  wood-spirit,  sulphuric  acid,  and  peroxide  of  nuuiganese  is  distilled,  thete 
passes  over,  amongst  other  products,  an  ethereal  liquid,  miscible  vrith  water,  to  which 
i)umas(4Qn.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  185)  gave  the  name  formomethylal,  regarding  it 
as  a  definite  compound.  Malaguti,  however  (Ann.  Cb.  Phys.  [2]  Ixx.  890),  showed  that 
it  is  a  mixture  of  methy lie  formate  andmethylal,  of  variable  composition  and  boilingpoint; 
and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  potash  into  formic  add,  methylic  alcohol,  and  methylaL 
MethyUd  is  a  limpid  liquid  smelling  like  acetic  acid,  of  spedfic  gravity  0*8561, 
boiling  at  42^  under  a  pressure  of  0*761  met^ ;  its  vapour-density  is  2*626.  It  dissolTes 
in  3  volumes  of  vrater,  and  is  separated  therefrom  by  potash ;  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  When  gently  heated  with  slightly  diluted  nitric  acid,  it  decomposes,  eliminaliDg 
nitric  oxide,  without  carbonic  anhvdride  or  carbonic  oxide,  and  yielding  a  solution  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  formic  add.  It  ia  likewise  oxidised  to  formic  add 
by  a  mixture  of  sulphurw  aeia  and  ehromaU  of  potamuniy  and  by  alcoholic  potasJL — 
Chlorine  acts  veiy  slowly  on  it,  producing  formic  add  and  trichloride  of  carbon : 

C«H«0«  +   6C1«     «     CHK)«  +  CKIl*  +  6HCL 


Organic 

homologous  with  the  ethylamines,  formed  on  the  types  NH*  and  NH*  respectively,  by 
the  partial  or  total  substitution  of  methyl  for  hydrogen ;  viz.  m  et  hylamine,  N.H*.CH* ; 
dimethvlamine,  N.H.(CH")«;  trimethylamine,  N(CH»)«  and  tetramethyl- 
ammonium,  N(CH')^  The  methylamines,  like  the  ethylamines,  are  known  in  the 
free  state ;  but  tetrethylammonium  is  known  only  in  its  salts,  which  are  analogous  in 
constitution  to  the  ammonium  salts.  There  are  also  amines  and  ammoniums  in  which 
tih^  hydrogen  is  replaced,  partly  by  methyl,  partly  by  other  alcohol-radicles,  as  ethyl, 
amy!,  phenyl,  &c,  e.g.  methyl-ethyl-amylamine,  N.CH".(?H*.C»H";  methyl- 
triethyl-ammonium,  N.CH».(CH»)*. 

H) 

MXTKTSbAllKnnL    CH"N    »     H  ^N.    Methylam7nonia,Methylia,—T\n&h^a» 

CH»J 
was  diBCovered  and  fWly  examined  by  Wurtz  in  1849  (Compt  rend,  xxviii. 
223  and  823  ;  Ann.  Oh.  Pnys.  [3]  xxx.  443).  It  is  produced  by  reactions  analogoas  to 
those  which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  ethylamine  (ii.  553) ;  viz.  1.  By  the  action 
of  potash  on  cyanate  or  cyanurateof  methyl  (Wurtz). — 2.  By  the  action  of  potash  on 
methyl-carbamide  (methyl-urea)  (Wurtz). — 3.  In  the  form  of  a  salt,  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  various  methylic  ethers :  thus  iodide  of  methyl  heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
with  ammonia,  yields  hydnodate  of  methylamine  or  iodide  of  methylammonium,  to- 
gether with  iooide  of  ammonium  and  the  iodides  of  di-,  tri-,  and  tetra-methyl- 
ammonium  {Hofmann). — 4.  By  heating  chloride  or  iodide  of  ammonium  with  wood- 
spirit  in  sealed  tubes  (Berth  elot). — 5.  By  the  action  of  caustic  alkalis  on  morphine 
and  codeine  (Worth elm,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiii  210),  and  by  heating  ^ycodne 
with  anhydrous  baryta  (Cahonrs,  u.  903): 

C«H*NO»  +  Ba«0  -  BaKJO«  +  CH»N. 

6.  In  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  theobromine 
(BochlederandHlasiwetz,  Jahresb.  1850, p.  437)  or  on  caffeine  (Bochleder,f6t^^ 
434). — 7.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  hydrocyanic  acid:  CHN  +  H*  « 
CH»N  (Mendius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxi.  129).— 9.   Methylamine  occurs  in  bone-oil 
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(Anderson,  Jahresl).  1851,  p.  476),  and  in  small  qnantity  amon^  the  products  of  the 
distillation  of  crude  acetate  (pjrolignate)  of  calcium.  (C.  G-.  Williams,  ibid,  1853, 
p.  467.) 

JVeparo^tbn,  1.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  Cyanurate  of  Methyl — ^The  cyanurate 
is  heated  with  potash-ley  in  a  flask  surmounted  with  a  worm-tube,  to  condense  the 
aqueous  vapours  and  separate  the  methylamine,  which  then  passes  on  into  a  receiver 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  pure  water,  which  dissolves  it.  The  decomposition  of 
the  methyl-cyanurio  ether  by  potash-ley,  which  is  veiy  slow,  may  be  accelerated  by 
first  melting  the  ether  with  solid  potash  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  methylamine  in  the  receiver  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  add 
and  evaporated  to  diyness.     ( W  u  r  t  s. ) 

2.  By-  the  action  of  Nascent  Hydrogen  on  Hydrocyanic  acid.  Me n  d ius  mixes  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  hydnx^hloric  acid  and  alcohol,  adds  granulated  zinc,  and  when 
the  action  is  ended,  distils  off  about  half  the  liquid,  and  again  subjects  the  distillate, 
which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  unaltered  prussic  add,  to  the  action  of  the 
zinc.  By  repeating  this  treatment  a  certain  number  of  times,  a  solution  is  ulti- 
mately obtained  containing  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine  mixed  with  chloride  of  zinc ; 
and  this  solution  distilled  with  lime  or  potash,  vields  free  methylamine,  which  may 
be  condensed  in  water  and  combined  with  hydrodiloric  add  as  before.  Debus  (Cheju. 
Soc  J.  xvi.  249)  effects  the  combination  of  the  hydroeen  with  the  prussic  add  by 
means  of  platinum-black.  A  stream  of  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  mixture  of  15  grms. 
cyanide  of  potassium,  15  grms.  sulphuric  acid,  ana  5  oz.  water,  contained  in  a  retort, 
and  then  conducted  successively  through  an  empty  vessel,  a  tube  containing  fused 
chloride  of  calcium,  a  tube  containing  platinum-black  and  immersed  in  a  parafSn  bath 
heated  to  110^,  and,  finally,  through  a  Liebig*s  bulb-apparatus  filled  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  As  soon  as  the  mixture  of  prussic  add  ana  hydrogen  comes  in  contact  with 
the  platinum-black,  dense  white  douds  of  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine  become  per- 
ceptible, filling  the  apparatus  from  the  platinum  to  the  add.  The  prussic  add  mixture 
is  gradually  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  kept  at  that  temperature,  with  a  current  of 
hydrogen  continually  passing  through  it,  till  the  process  is  completed.  The  add  liquid 
in  the  bulbs,  when  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  leaves  a  white  residue  almost  wholly 
soluble  in  aloohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  leaves  on  evaporation  a  colourless  crystal- 
line mass  g£  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine.  Part  of  the  methylamine  produced  in  this 
reaction  unites  with  the  hydrocyanic  add,  forming  cyanide  of  methylammonium,  and 
this  acts  on  the  platinum  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  double  cyanide  of  platinum 
and  methylammonium  (p.  997)}  which  surrounds  the  particles  of  the  platinum-black,  and 
after  a  while  prevents  farther  action.  If  ite  formation  could  be  prevented,  this  method 
would  doubtless  afford  the  readiest  means  of  preparing  methylamine. 

To  prepare  pure  methylamine,  the  hydrochlorate,  perfectly  oried,  is  mixed  with  twicA 
its  weight  of  quicklime,  and  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  long  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
in  such  quantity  as  to  half  fill  it,  the  other  half  bdng  filled  with  fragments  of 
potassium-hydrate.  From  this  tube  a  gas-deliveiy  tube  passes  to  the  mercurial 
trough.  On  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  the  tube,  beginning  at  the  closed  end,  the  gas 
is  disengaged,  and  may  be  collected  over  the  diercury. 

Properties. — ^Methylamine  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour. 
like  ammonia,  it  turns  reddened  litmus-paper  blue ;  fumes  strongly  with  hydrochloric 
acid;  combines  with  its  own  volume  of  that  gas,  and  half  its  volume  of  carbonic 
anhydride;  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  and  also  by  charcoal.  It  is  distinguished 
from  ammonia  by  taking  fire  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  lighted  taper ;  it  then 
bums  with  a  livid  yellowish  fiame,  produdng  water,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  nitrogen, 
mixed,  if  the  combustion  be  incomplete,  with  cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Specific 
gravity  11 3  at  25°,  and  108  at  43<>.  When  cooled  a  few  degrees  below  O*",  it 
condenses  to  a  verymobile  liquid,  which  does  not  solidify  in  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic 
acid  and  ether.     (  Wurtz.) 

Methylamine  is  the  most  soluble  in  water  of  all  known  gases.  "Water .at  25°  absorbs 
959  times,  and  at  12'5°,  1150  times  its  volume  of  the  gas.  The  solution  has  the  power- 
ful odour  of  the  gas,  and  is  extremely  caustic ;  it  gives  off  the  gas  when  boiled.  It  is 
decomposed  by  iodine^  bromine^  and  chlorine.  Iodine  added  to  it,  not  in  excess,  forms 
hydriodate  of  methylamine  which  dissolves,  and  diniodomethylamine,  C(H'I')N, 
which  remains  undissolved : 

3CH»N  +  I*     -     C(H"P)N  +   2(CH*N.HI). 

Bromine  and  chlorine  appear  to  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  action  of  aqueous  methylamine  on  metallic  salte  is,  for  the  most  part-,  similar  to 
that  of  ammonia.  The  salts  of  magnesium^  manganese,  iron,  bismuth,  chromium^ 
uranium,  and  tin  are  precipitated  by  methylamine  in  the  same  manner  as  by  ammonia. 
With  zinc-salts  methylamine  forms  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  o^ 
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th»  reagent.    With  copper-^atU,  a  blaiflh- white  prenpitate,  eadly  soluble  in 
iind  forming  a  deep  blue  solntion.    With  cadndum-^alUy  a  white  precipitate,  insolnUe 
in  excfflfl.    With  nickd-  and  cobalt-saltSf  also,  it  forms  precipitates  insolable  in  «xeeasL 
These  List  three  reactions  differ  from  those  produced  by  ammonia.     Acetate  of  lead  is 
scarcely  clouded  by  methylamine,  but  the  nitrate  is  completely  pecipitated.     With 
mtrcur<mt  ealU^  methylamine,  like  ammonia,  forms  a  black  precipitate ;  with  merturie 
chloride,  a  white,  flocculent  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess.     Nitrate  of  eilver  ia  earn- 
pletely  precipitated  by  meth^lamine;  and  the  oxide,  whether  precipitated  by  the  alkai- 
loi'd  itself  or  by  potash,  dissolves  readily  in  excess. of  the  former.    The  aolntion, 
abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  deposits  a  blade  substance,  which  contains  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  silver,  and  is  probably  the  analogue  of  fulminating  sHver ; 
but  does  neft  explode  either  by  heat  or  by  percussion,     ^oride  of  mlver  is  also 
dissolved  by  aqueous  meth^^amine.    With  tricktoride  of  gold,  methylamine  forms  a 
brownish-yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  readily  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant^ 
forming  an  orange-red  solution.   A  concentrated  solution  of  plaiinie  chloride  forms  with 
methylamine  a  dystalline  precipitate,  consisting  of  chloroplatinate  of  methylamine^ 
in  the  form  of  orange-yellow  scues.    The  formation  of  this  precipitate  is  prevented, 
even  by  slight  dilution.    ( W u  r  t z.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Methylamine  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  fiUed 
with  fragments  of^poreelain,  is  completely  decomposed  into  free  hydrogen,  marsh-gas^ 
ammonia,  and  hydrocyanic  acid : 

2CH»N     -i    NH».CNH  +  CNH  +  CH*  +   3H*, 

If  the  gaseous  mixture,  as  it  issues  from  the  tube,  be  passed  through  water,  and  then. 
collected  in  jars  over  jnercuiy,  the  water  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  Ibund  to 
contain  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  and  the  gas  in  the  jars  consists,  in  100  measures,  of 
13*77  voL  hydrocyanic  ikci^  71'08  hvdroeen,  and  14'37  marsh-gas. 

2.  Two  voL  methylaihine  exploded  with  4^  vol.  oxygen  produce  2  voL  CO'  and  1  toL 
N.  Now  2  voL  CO*  contain  2  voL  or  2  at  O,  and  therefore  1  at  C ;  and  the  remaining 
fij  vol.  0  must  have  been  consumed  in  burning  the  hydrogen,  which  therefore  amounts 
to  5  voL  Hence,  since  the  volumes  of  elementaiy  gases  are  as  the  numbers  of  atoms 
contained  in  them,  it  follows  that  1  molecule  (a  2  voL)  43i  methylamine  contains 
1  at.  carbon,  5  at  hydrogen,  and  1  at  nitrogen,  that  is  to  say  its  formula  is  CH*N.  To 
obtain  complete  combustion,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  the  gas  with  3  times  its  Tolnme  of 
dry  oxygen,  and  to  add  to  the  mixture,  according  to  Kesnaulf  s  reoommendaiiion,  n 
certain  quantity  of  detonating  gas,  derived  from  the  electrolysis  of  water,  also  perfectly 
diy.    (Wurtz.  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  461.) 

8.  Potassium  heated  in  the  gas  decomposes  it  completely,  yieldingfrree  hydrogen  and 
eyanide  of  potassium:  CE*N  +  K  i*  CNE  +  H^  31*6  vol.  methylamine  yielding 
f^l'6  vol.  pure  hydrogen,  numbers  which  are  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  5.  The  action, 
however,  exhibits  -two  stages.  At  first,  while  the  heat  is  moderate,  the  volume  of  gas 
increases  but  little,  and  the  residue  probably  oentains  C(H^K)N,  a  compound  analogous 
to  amide  of  potassium ;  and  this,  at  a  higher  temperature,  is  resolved  into  hydrogen  and 
eyanide  of  potassium,  the  latter  decomposition  being  aoeompanied  by  the  considerable 
increase  in  volume  which  is  observed.    (Wurtz.) 

4.  With  gaseous  chloritU  of  cyanogen,  it  forms  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine^  and 
cyanmethylamide(CaJiours  and  Cloez,  Compt  rend,  xxxviii.  364) 

!2CH»K  +  CKCl     -    CH»N.HCl  +   NJCH*. 

ICN 

Mbthylaxinb-salts. — Methylamine  is  a  strong  base,  netftraGsing  acids  completely, 
forming  well-defined  crystalline  salts,  and  precipitating  metaUic  oxides  from  their  solu- 
tions (p.  995).  Its  salts,  like  those  of  ethylamine,  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of 
methylamine  with  acids,  or  of  methylammonium  with  the  radicles  of  the  same  acids,  e.  g. : 

H]rdrochlor*t«  of  Methrlamine.  Chloride  or  Mef  hTlammoniam. 

CH»N.Ha  -  CH^N.CL 

Nitratfl  of  Mnthvlanrine.  Nitrate  of  MethTlaromooiam. 

CH*N.HKO«  -  CH«N.NO». 

Methylamine- salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  them  also  in  alcohol;  the  latter 
property  affords  a  means  of  separating  them  from  ammonium-salts,  when  the  two  occur 
together.  They  are  decomposed  by  heating  with  fixed  alkalis,  giving  off  gaseous  me- 
thylamine. 

Bromhydrate  or  Hydrohromate  of  Methylamine,  CH'NBr,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  bromine  on  aqueous  methylamine.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  large  shining  plates  having 
an  unctaous  aspect  and  veiy  deliquescent 
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Carbonate.  (0H<N)*CO'.— This  salt  is  prepared  by  disftiULng  the  ^ed  bydnx 
ehlorate  with  carbonate  of  calcium.  The  product  of  the  distiUatioo  ia  a  Teiy  thick 
liquid,  haying  a  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  middle  i  the  liquid  is  a  highly  concen- 
trated solution  of  carbonate  of  methylamine ;  the  solid  is  methyl-carbamic  acid.  On 
gently  heating;  the  contents  of  the  receiver,  the  methyl-carbamic  acid  partly  dissolves  and 
partly  volatilises.  The  liquid  portion,  as  it  cools,  deposits  crystals  of  the  carbonate, 
which  is  highly  deliquescent  and  volatilises  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  difflr 
cult,  however,  to  obtain  this  salt  free  from  methyl-carbamic  acid. 

Ghiseous  mnthylamine  unites  with  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride,  forming 
methyl-carbamic  acid    (the  so-called  anhydrous  carbonate  of  methylamine), 

OH»N.CO«  -  CO"  5     (See  OABBi^mo  Aero,  i  751.) 
CH«  J  "• 

Chlorhydrate  or  Bt/droehlorate  of  Methylamine.  Chloride  of  Methyl- 
ammonium,  CH'N.CL — Ckiseous  methylamine  miites  with  its  own  volume  of  hycbo- 
chloric  acid  gas,  forming  a  white  solid  salt,  which  adheres  like  sal-ammoniac  to  tlie 
bides  of  the  vessel. — ^The  salt  is  prepared  by  saturating  aqueous  methylamine  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  residue  dissolves  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  fine,  large  laminae,  which,  at  the  moment  of  their 
formation,  appear  iridescent  by  reflected  light.  It  is  deliquescent ;  does  not  fuse  till 
heated  above  100^.  Heated  in  an  open  vessel  to  a  very  high  temperature,  it 
volatilises  in  very  dense  vapours,  which  condense  to  a  white  powder  on  the  surface  of 
cold  bodies  (Wurtz).  When  a  solution  of  this  salt,  either  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  is 
treated  with  amaloam  of  potassium,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  liquid  becomes 
alkaline.  Wurtz  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  by  this  reaction  an  amalgam  of  methyl- 
ammonium  corresponding  to  the  ammoniacal  amalgam  (L  186).  Neither  is  such  a 
compound  produced  by  placing  mercury  in  a  cavity  in  a  lump  of  hydrochlorate  of  me- 
thylamine, and  connecting  it  with  the  voltaic  battery. 

Chloro-aurate.  CH^KCLAuCP. — On  mizins  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  me^ 
thylamine  with  a  solution  of  trichloride  of  gold,  no  precipitate  is  formed.;  bqjb  on. 
evaporating  till  the  liquid  becomes  very  concentrated  and  then  leaving  it  to  cool,  the- 
double  salt  is  obtained  in  splendid  golden-yellow  needles,  soluble  ia  waterj.  alcehol,  and. 
ether. 

Chloromereurate.  CH<KCLHgClor  2CH'NCl,Hhg''a^— Formed  by  evaporating 
a  mixture  of  1  at.  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine^  and  1  at  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
solution,  when  highly  concentrated,  yields  bulky  crystals  of  the  double  sedt. 

Chloroplatinate,  CH«NCl.PtCl«  or  2CH«NCLPptOi*.— Beautifal  golden-yellow^ 
scales  which  are  insoluble  in  tdcohol,  but  dissolve  in  boiling  water  and  crystallise  o» 
cooling.  When  heated,  they  blacken,  emitting  very  copious  fames  and  leaving  arv'sidue 
of  platinum  mixed  with  charcoal,  which  bums  in  the  air. 

For  the  compounds  of  methyhunine  with  platinous  chloride,  see  FLATnn7K*BASBS. 

Sulphate. — ^Very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  uneiystallisable.  When 
evaporated  with  cyanate  of  potassium,  it  yields  methyl-carbamide,  N'.H'.CH^CO". 

Cyanide  of  Methylammonium  and  Platinum^  CH*NPtCy'. — ^Formed  in 
the  preparation  of  methylamine  by  passing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  vapour  over  heated  platinum-black  (p.  995).  Part  of  the  methylamine  formed, 
unites  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  the  cyanide  of  methylammonium  thus  fonQed 
acts  on  t^e  platinum  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation — 

CH^Cy  +  HCy  +  Pt     -     CH?NPtCy*  +   H. 

On  washiuff  the  platinum-black  with  water,  concentrating  the  solution  over  the  water- 
bath,  and  t-hen  learing  it  over  oil  of  vitriol,  the  double  cyanide  separates  in  Ions  pris- 
matic crystals  having  a  slight  brown  tint.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  leave- 
a  grey  residue  of  platinum  when  strongly  heatea  in  the  air.    (Debus.) 

lodhydrate  or  ffydriodate,  CH*NL — ^Produced,  together  with  diniodomethyl- 
amine  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  aqueous  methylamine. 

Nitrate,  OHfK.NO*. — ^Formed  bv  saturating  aqueous  methylamine  with  nitrie 
acid.  The  solution,  when  evaporaAea,  yields  beautiAil,  right  rhomboi'dal  prisms,  very 
much  elongated,  and  closely  resembUae  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ammonium.  They 
are  deliquescent^  and  dissolve  very  readily  in  water  and  slcohol.  They  are  decomposed 
by  distillation,  yielding  gaseous  products,  and  dropsof  an  oily  liquid  insoluble- in  water. 

BonoDOMflTHTLAXDiB,  C(H'P)N.  Tius  base,  farmed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on 
aqueous  methylamine,  is  a  garnet-coloured  powder  which  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  appears 
to  be  decomposed  thereby.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  but  does  not  explode  like  iodide 
of  nitrogen.    It  is  also  decomposed  by  potash,  with  formation  of  iodide  of  potassium,  a 
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Tolafcile  product  having  s  ▼ory  pimgent  odour,  and  a  aligfat  ^MolnUe  floeeolent: 
(Wnrtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phjrs.  [8]  zxz.  465.) 

IMmettaytamine,  O'H'N  »  N.H(OH*)*.  Thli  baae,  iBomerie  with  etfaylainiiie,  m 
produoed,  as  a  hydriodate,  together  with  other  similar  oompoanda,  bj  heating  iodide  oif 
methyl  with  ammonia  (Hofmann,  p.  994).  It  is  alao  fonned  by  heating  the  so-caUod 
sulphite  of  aldehyde-ammonia  (1  108)  in  a  aealed  tube,  or  by  decomposing  it  with  lime 
(Petersen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii  817): 

c«H»(NH*)jso»  «  cmrs  +  so«  +  o. 

Gossmann,  who  first  noticed  thi8deoonqK)eition(fU<2.  xd.  122^  snppoaedthat  tiia 


suiting  base  was  ethylamine ;  bat  Petersen  has  shown  that  by  jaasing  the  erolTed  gas 
into  i<^ide  of  ethyl,  and  heating  the  liquid  in  a  sealed  tnbe^  iodide  of  cumethyl-diedijl- 
ammonium  is  produced : 

NH(CH»)«  +  20«H*I  «  m  +  N(CH«)»(C«H»)«L 

The  quantity  of  dimethylamine  produced  in  this  reaction  is,  howerer,  rezy  small,  and 
Hofmann  (Ptt)c.  Boy.  Soc.  zii.  380)  finds  that  this  base  maybe  obtained  with  much 
greater  fiunlity  by  treating  the  mixture  of  the  iodides  of  ammonium,  methylammoninm, 
&c.,  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  iodide  of  methyl,  with  oxalate  of  ethyl,  in  the 
manner  already  described  for  the  separation  of  the  corresponding  ethyl-bases  (iL  555, 558). 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  gently  heated  with  iodide  of  methyl  in  a  flask  pro* 
vided  with  a  condenser,  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mixture  of  the  iodides  of  ammonium 
and  of  methyl-,  dimethyl-,  trimethyl-,  and  tetramethyl-ammonium.  The  more  soluble 
iodides  separated  from  the  sparingly  soluble  iodide  of  tetnunethyhunmoniom  are 
eyaporatea  and  distilled  with  potash ;  and  the  bases  eyolyed,  after  being  carefully  dried 
by  passing  oyer  hydrate  of  potassium,  are  made  to  pass  through  a  powerfully  lefnger- 
ated  worm-tube,  in  which  dimethylamine  and  trimetAylamine,  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  methylamine,  condense,  the  ammonia  and  the  rest  of  the  methylamine  being  earned 
off  as  ffas  and  condensed  in  water.  The  mixture  of  the  three  methyl-basea  is  then 
treated  with  oxalate  of  ethyl,  whereupon  the  methylamine  immediately  solidifies  into  a 
crystalline  mass  of  di m e  t  h y  1  o  x am i d e,  N'H^CO'YYCH*)',  and  the  dimethylamine  is 

converted  into  dimethyloxamate  of  ethyl,  (CK)')" }■  ^^t  a  liquid  Ixnling  between 

C«H»  J" 
250°  and  260^,  while  the  trimethylamine  remains  unchanged  and  may  be  expelled  by 
gently  heating  the  mixture  in  a  water-bath.  The  duuethyloxamate  of  ethyl  is 
easily  separated  from  the  mixture  by  solution  in  cold  water,  and  when  distilled  with 
hydrate  of  potassium,  yields  a  mixture  Of  alcohol  and  dimethylamine,  oxalate  of  potassiom 
remaining  behind.  The  distillate  evapon^ed  with  hydzodiloric  acid  yields  a  oystallised 
residue  of  chloride  of  dimethylamxnonium,  fiom  which  pure  dimethylamine  may  be  ob- 
tained by  distillation  with  potash.    (Hofmann.) 

E.  Lucius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciiL  105),  by  diHtilling  g^ano  with  lime,  obtained  a 
small  quantity  of  a  base  which  he  regarded  as  dimeth^amine  (from  28  lbs.  guana  0*5 
grm.  of  a  platinum-salt  having  the  composition  C*H'NCLPtCl*)l 

Dimethylamine  is  a  highly  alkaline  liquid  having  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  bouing  between  8^  and  9^  Its  gold-^alt,  C*HWCLAuCl*,  and 
platinum-salt,  C'H'NCl.PtC^*,  both  crystallise  well,  the  latter  in  long  s^endid  needles, 
shooting  through  the  liquid  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other.    (Hofmann). 

THmetlij1amlBe«  C*H«N  »  (CH*)'N.  Discovered  b^Hofm an  n(Chem.  Soc.  Qo. 
J.  iv.  304\  Produced,  together  with  other  methyl-bases,  in  combination  with  hydriodic 
acid,  by  tne  action  of  ammonia  on  iodide  of  meUiyl,  and  separated  by  treatment  with 
oxalic  ether  and  subsequent  distillation,  as  described  under  DmxTHTUUcnra.  It 
occurs  ready  formed  in  many  organic  substances,  especially  as  a  product  of  decom- 
position. Hofmann  (Chem.  Soc  Qu.  J.  v.  288)  found  it  in  hening-picUe.  Accord- 
ing  to  Dessaignes,  it  occurs  in  human  urine  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c  218),  and  in  the 
blood  of  the  calf,  twelve  hours  after  it  hss  been  taken  from  the  animal,  but  not  in  the 
perfectly  f^h  blood  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxii.  43 ;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  382);  in  thefiowers  of 
Cratagus  cxyacaniha  (Wicke,  una.  1854,  478 ;  1862,  p.  380),  also  of  Crata^  mono* 
gynOy  P^rus  Attcuparia^  and  Pyrua  communu  (Wittstein,  ibuL) :  in  the  stinlonegoose- 
fbot,  Chenopodium  vulvaria  (Dessaignes,  wid.  \%b\^.  479 ;  Wittstein,  Wicke); 
in  craw-flsn  (Wittstein),  and  in  ergot  of  rye  (Wala,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  552; 
Winekler,  t^.  658 ;  Rithausen,  Rj&p.  dum.  pur.  1868,  p.  420).  It  has  beenfSound 
also  in  very  small  quantity  in  guano  (Hesse,  Hid,  1857,  p.  402),  in  putrefying  yesst, 
(A.  Muller,  ihid,\  and  in  putrefying  wheat-dough  (Sulliyan,  ibid,  1858,  p.  231). 
It  is  also  produced  by  heating  narootine  with  potaasium-hydrate  to  260^ — 300^  (Wor- 
th eim),  or  with  water  to  250° — 260°  (Bey  no  so),  see  NABOomni;  probably  also  in 
the  decomposition  of  codeine  by  potash-lime.    (Anderson,  Jahresb.  1850,  p.  430.) 
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The  trimethylamine  obtained  from  seyenl  of  these  sources  wan  formerly  mistaken 
^  for  tritylamine,  C'H'.H^.N,  with  which  it  is  isomeric. 

^f^  Trimethylamine  is  an  oily  alkaline  liquid  haying  a  strong  odonr  of  stale  fish.    It 

^%  boils  at  9^  (H  of  man  n),  which  is  but  little  aboTe  the  boiling  point  of  dimethylamine. 

:^  When  a  rapid  succession  of  electric  sparks  fcom.  an  induction-coil  is  passed  through  the 

vapour,  it  is  dowly  decompose  yielding  a  tany  deposit ;  but  even  a  long  continuance 

of  the  action  does  not  suffice  to  set  the  whole  of  tlie  nitrogen  firee.    (Hofmann 

and  Buff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiil  129.) 

t)  It  unites  with  acids,  forming  crystallisable  salts.   The  sulphate  mixed  with  Sidphate 

>  of  alunUnium  forms  large  crystals  of  trime thylamine-alum,  probably  having  the 

^  composition     /n'"   [  (S0*)M2H'0,  analogous  to  that  of  ammonia-alum;  they  melt  at 

100^,  and  giye  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  with  intumescence  at  120^.    (Becken  - 

schuss,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lzzxiii.*343.^ 
^  Trimethylamine  unites  directly  with  iodide  of  methyl,  forming  iodide  of  tetramethyl- 

^  ammonium,  (CH*)*NI,  and  with    dibromide  of   etnylene,   yielding    the  compound 

^  C»H»»NBr«  =  (CH»)»(C«H<Br)NBr.    (Hofmann,  see  p.  1000.) 

Tetrtunetliylammoiiiimi,  C*H"N  »  (CH*)^.  (Hofmann,  FhiL  Trans.  1850, 
p.  93;  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  iy.  321.)  The  iodide  of  this  base  is  produced:  1.  By  the 
action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  trimetlnrlamine,  the  two  liquids  immediately  uniting  into 
a  crystalline  mass:  (CH*)*N  •¥  QWl  -  (GH")«NI.— 2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
iodide  of  methyl.  Of  the  five  iodides,  H*NI,  (H«Me)NI,  (H«Me«)NI,  (HMe")NI,  and 
He^NI,  produced  by  this  reaction,  the  first  and  last  are  the  most  abundant ;  and  when  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  is  used,  and  the  iodide  of  methyl  is  in  excess,  the  action 
is  completed  in  a  few  hours,  the  hot  solution,  as  it  cools,  depositing  crystals  of  iodide  of 
tetramethylammonium,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  cold  water  and  recrys- 
tallisation  from  hot  water. 

Hydrate  of  Tetramethylammonium}^       ^^{  0,  ib  obtained  by  digesting 

oxide  of  silver  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide.  On  filtering  to  separate  iodide  of 
silver,  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  obtained,  which,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo  over 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  white  crystalline  mass,  resembling  hydrate  of  potassium,  and 
absorbing  water  and  carbonic  acid  with  avidity.  When  heated,  it  intumesces  strongly, 
and  is  completely  volatilised,  yielding  a  strongly  alkaline  distillate.  According  to  the 
decomposition-products  obtained  with  other  ^>dies  of  similar  decomposition — ^hydrate 
of  tetrethylammonium,  for  example  (iL  561),  it  might  be  expected  to  yield  trimethyl- 
amine and  methylene,  CH' ;  but  it  appears  to  be  decomposed  in  a  different  manner, 
as  not  a  trace  of  permanent  gas  is  given  off. 

Neutralised  with  acids,  it  yields  crystallisable  salts.  The  etdphate^  oxalate,  nitrate^ 
and  hydrochiorate  have  been  prepared.  The  nitrate  crystallises  in  long  shining 
needles ;  the  cMoroplatinate,  (CH')*NCLPtCP,  in  well-defined  octahedrons  of  a  deep 
orange-yellow  colour,  partiaUy  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  like  the  platinum- 
salts  of  many  other  ammonium-bases.    (Hofm ann.) 

Iodides  of  TetramethylammoniunL — ^Tetramethylammonium  unites  with 
iodine  in  several  proportions,  a.  The  mono-iodide^  (CH')'NI,  prepared  as  above,  crys- 
tallises in  hard  flat  needles  of  dazzling  whiteness ;  sparingly  s^uble  in  cold,  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  solution  is  neutral  and  very  bitter.  The  crystals  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  quite  insoluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  an  alkaline 
liquid.    (H  o  f  m  a  n  n. ) 

fi.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  mono-iodide  of 
tetramethylammonium,  forms  an  abundant  crop  of  shining  crystals,  consisting  of  the 
penia-iodidef  (CH')^NI*.  This  compound  is  decomposed  by  bouing  with  water,  yielding 
the  mono-iodide  and  probably  iodides  containing  larger  proportions  of  iodine. — 7.  On 
adding  iodine  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  penta-iodiae  in  dilute  alcohol,  a  melted  mass 
is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass 
consisting  of  the  deca^iodide^  (CH')*NI'^~8.  A  solution  of  the  mono-iodide  mixed  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  containing  aa  much  iodine  aa  is  required  to  form  the  tn- 
iodide,  yields  at  first  crystals  of  the  penta-iodide,  afterwards  a  mixture  of  the  tri-  and 
penta-iodides,  which  may  be  separated  mechanically  and  purified  by  reorystallisation. 
The  tri'iodide^  (CH')*NP,  forms  rhombic  crystals  having  a  deep  violet  colour  and  strong 
lustre ;  it  is  niore  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  penta-iodide.  (W  e  1 1  z  i  e  n»  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xci.  41 ;  xcix.  1). 

Iodomereurates,—a.  The  salt,  (CH*)^I.Hhg1',  is  obtained  in  small  light  yellow 
prisms  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol :  1.  by  adding  mercuric  iodide  to  an  excess  of  iodide 
of  tetramethylammonium  in  hot  alcoholic  solution  ;  2.  bv  the  action  of  metalUo  mercury 
on  the  tri-iodide  of  tetramethylammonium,  or  on  the  foUowing  sidt. 
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fi.  2(CH«)«NI.8Hhtf'T«  -  This  oompoand  is  obtained  in  fine  lemon-jellov    __, 

by  adding  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  tetiamethjrlammonium  to  an  excess  of 
mercuric  iodide,  or  bj  the  action  of  metallic  mercoiy  on  penta-iodide  of  tetramethjl- 
ammonium.    (H.  Bisse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  crii.  223.) 

Ckloriodides.—A  tetraehhriodide,  (GH*)«Nia\  analogoosto  Filhora  chloriodidp 
of  ammonium,  NH*IC1\  ia  obtained  bj  heating  the  tri-  or  penta-iodide  with  oxide  oi 
silyer ;  iodide  of  silver  is  then  immediately  formed  (together  with  iodate),  and  a  ookrar- 
less  strongly  alkaJine  solution  is  formed,  containing  hydrate  and  iodate  of  tetxamethjl- 
ammonium : 

8(CH«)^P  +  4Ag»0  +  BPO  -  (CH»)«NIO»  +  2((CH*)«N.H.O)  +  BAgl ; 

and  on  ^ntly  heatins  the  filtered  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid  (best  after  nentraludng 

it  with  iodic  acid),  chlorine  is  eyoli^  and  tetrachloriodide  of  tetramethylammGnimii 

is  deposited,  as  a  yeiy  loosely  coherent,  lemon-yellow  substuiee^  smelling  stzongly  of 

iodine: 

(0H»/NIO»  +  mCl  -  (CH»)*NIC1«  +  8H«0  +  Cl«. 
Iodate.  Chlorlodide. 

The  tricktonodide,  (CH*)<Nia*,  is  obtained  as  a  lemon-yellow  sabstanee:  L  By 
mixing  chloride  of  tetramethylammonium  with  chloride  of  iodine.  2.  By  pwiring 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  the  mono-iodide ;  a  j>recipitate  of  the  penta-iodide  is  then 
formed,  and  afterwards  a  colourless  solution  which  yields  the  tn-iodide  by  en^ioinir 
tion. 

The  dicUoriodide,  (CH*)^KIC1*,  is  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  tii- 
chloriodide  in  shining  yellow  inodorous  crystals  belonging  to  the  dimetrie  system. 
(Weltsien,  loo.  dt) 

MethfUboHB  containing  Ethyl  and  Amyl. 

a,  BleCbylHtrtotliylpammoiilviii.  (CS*)(C?^*yN .^Tht  numo4oduU  of  this 
base,  obtained  by  the  action  of  methylic  iodide  on  triethylamine,  resembles  the  iodide  of 
tetrethylammonium  (iL  562) ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  fDrmin^  a  neutral  yery  bitter 
solution  which  is  decomposed  by  potash,  the  iodide  being  precipitated  without  altersr 
tion. 

The  iodide  decomposed  by  moist  oxide  of  silyer,  yields  the  hydrate  which  dries  up 
to  a  crystalline  mass  resembling  hydrate  of  tetrethylammonium,  and  forming  crystalline 
salts  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  oxalic  adds.  The  ckloroplatinate  is  s 
beautiftd  crystalline  precipitate  containing  MeE'NCLPtCl*.  (H  of  maun,  Chem.  Soc 
Qu.  J.  iy.  313.) 

The  tri-iodide,  MeE'NI',  obtained  in  the  manner  described  below  for  the  correspon- 
ding compound  of  trimethyl-ethyl- ammonium,  cr3rstallises  in  bluish-violet  qua^atie 
lamins,  dark  reddish-yellow  by  transmitted  lights  melting  at  62^.  (R  Mu  11  er,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cviii  1.) 

$.  IMmefttiyl-dietbjl-MiinioBtiim.  (CH')*(C*H*)'N.— The  iodide  obtained  by 
pasnng  the  vapour  of  diethylamine  into  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  heating  the  resulting 
liquid  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  forms  white  tabular  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  The  chioroplaHnaie^  Me*E*NCl.PtCP,  forms  yellowish  prisms  or  tablets 
moderately  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Petersen.  Ann.  Qu 
Pharm.  xd.  122.) 

7.  THm«tlijU«tliyl*-Aiiuiioiilviii«  (CH^'(C*H*)N.— The  mowhiodide  of  this 
base  is  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  trimethylamine  with  iodide  of  ethyl. 

On  adding  2  at  iodine  to  a  warm  sicoholic  solution  of  1  at  of  this  nsono-iodidei, 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  the  tri-iodide,  Me'ENP,  in  yeiy  brittle,  rhom- 
bic prisms,  which  are  instantly  resolved  l^  water  into  the  mono-iodide  and  the  grejen 
penta-iodide :  in  alcoholic  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  these  two  compounds  reunite 
and  form  the  tri-iodide.  Hie  crystals  of  the  latter  are  dark  brown,  or  in  thin 
splinters,  brownish-yellow,  and  somewhat  dichzonurtac;  their  surlisce-ooloor  is 
biuish-videt ;  they  melt  at  64^  without  decompodtion.  ^(B.  Mull  er,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cviu.  1.) 

The  penta-iodide,  Me'ENI*  obtuned  by  treating  the  mono-  or  tri-iodide  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  excess  of  iodine,  or  as  above  mentioned,  by  decomposing  the  tri-iodide 
with  water,  crystallises  in  quadmtic  lamiiue  exhibiting  the  combination  oP  .  odPop  .  P 
(the  latter  &ees  vezy  subordmate).  Angle  oP  :  P  »  141^  0'.  The  crystals  are  opaque 
with  metallic  lustre,  yellowish  in  yer^  thin  layers  when  polished,  yellowish-brown  in 
thicker  layers ;  surfiue  colour,  metalUc  green,  becoming  dark  blue  on  exposure  to  the 
air ;  they  melt  at  68^.    (B.  MuUer,  loo,  eii,) 
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9,  TrUiMttijrI-lirometlijl-MnmoBlviii.  C*H<"BrK  »  (CH^G^^r)K .*— The 
bromide  of  thia  base,  C»H'«NBr*  -  [(CH«)«(C*H«Br)N]Br,  is  produced  bj  the  acUon 
of  aqneons  or  alcoholic  trimethylamine  on  bromide  of  ethylene,  best  in  sealed  tubes  at 
40o_5(,o.  ctfltN  +  C^«Br*  -  C*H»»NBr*.  It  is  tcit  soliAle  m  boiUng  alcohol, 
whence  it  crystallises  in  white  needles,  less  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  solution  of  this  salt^  throws  down  only  half  the  bromine ; 
and  the  filtrate  freed  from  excess  of  silver  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  with  platinic 
chloride,  sparingly  soluble  octahedral  crystals  ofthechloroplatinatef  C*H**BrNClPtCl*. 
The  corresponding  gold-salt,  C^H^'BrNCLAuCl',  crystallises  in  golden-yellow  needles. 
(Hofmann,  Compt.  rend.  zlviL  688.) 

c.  TrUDmtb^Uvinrh^aammOnm,  OH>*N  ->  (CH*)*(C*H*)N.--Th6  bromide, 
C*H*"NBr',  treated  with  oxide  of  silver  gives  up  the  whole  of  its  bromine  and  yields  a 
strongly  alkaline  liquid  containing  hydrate  of  trimethyl-vinyl-ammonium,  C*H"NO  » 

Q  >  0,  which,  when  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  add  and  strongly  concentrated, 

yields  with  platinic  chloride  octahedral  crystals  of  the  platinun^-^tf  CH'^OLFtCl*, 
and  with  auric  chloride  the  gold-salt,  G^i'NCLAua*. 

The  hromide  of  this  base  is  also  formed,  together  with  the  preceding;  by  the  action 
of  trimethylamine  on  bromide  of  ethylene,  pact  of  the  latter  splitting  up  into  hydro- 
bromic  aad  and  bromide  of  vinyl:  CH*Bz^  »  HBr  +  CH*Br.  (Hofmann,  loe. 
eit.) 

C  THai«ftajl*«iiijl-aiiunoiilaiii.  (CH')^C*H")K.-^The  only  known  salt  of  this 
base  is  the  tri-iodide,  which  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  tri-methylamine  and 
amylie  iodide  for  some  time  to  160^,  and  treating  the  product  with  tincture  of  iodiue. 
It  crystallises  in  dark  brown  flattened  rhombic  miams,  exhibiting  the  combination: 
ooP  .  oD^oo  (often  predominant),  oo^oo  .  (oo  .  jPao.  Angle  ooP  :  ^  ao  »  104^28'; 
Poo  :  j^ao  at  the  principal  axis  ■>  112^  4'.  The  crystals  exhibit  trichroum  ;  if  they 
are  placed  upright  and  viewed  so  that  the  light  may  be  transmitted  at  right  angles  to 
oDpao ,  the  ordinary  ray  is  dark  brown  or  nearly  black,  the  extraordinary  ray  light 
red-brown,  the  third  tint  being  between  the  two.  They  melt  at  80^,  dissolve  easily  in 
alcohol,  but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water.     (B.  Miiller,  loe.  cit,) 

This  salt  and  the  peroxides  of  the  other  bases  above  mentioned  form  with  mercury, 
compounds  analogous  to  those  already  described  as  produced  by  the  action  of  mercury 
on  the  periodides  of  tetramethylammoni  am.    (H  u  1 1  e  r. ) 

n.  Mefbjl-ethan-unjlMnlM.  G*H>'N  -  (CH*)(C^«XC*H")N.— This  base  is 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  hydrate  of  methylodiethyl-amyl-ammonium,  water 
and  ethylene  gas  being  given  off  at  the  same  time : 

(CH»)(C«H»)«(C»H")N.H.O     -     (CH»)(C«H»XC»H")N  +  HH)  +  C«H«. 

It  is  a  transparent  oil,  having  a  flagrant  taste  and  smell,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
After  drying  over  potash  and  rectification,  it  boils  constantly  at  135°.  It  dissolves 
slowly  in  acids.  The  platinum-salt,  C*H"NCI.RC1',  which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  is 
precipitated  on  mixing  its  component  salts  in  strong  solution,  or  on  evaporating  the 
mixture,  in  orange-yellow  oily  globules  which  gradu^y  solidify  in  splendid  needles. 
(Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  317.) 

e.  XeUiTl-dtotlijrl-aiiijl^ammmilviii.  C^*IP*N  «  (CH^XC*H*)'(OH")N.— 
Obtained  as  an  iodide  by  gradually  adding  methylic  iodide  to  diethylamylamine  con- 
tained in  a  tubulated  retort  provided  with  a  condenser,  the  mixture  solidifying  on  cooling 
into  a  hard  white  crystalline  mass.  This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  very 
bitter  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  potash  in  oily  globules  which  solidify 
but  slowly. — By  digestion  with  oxide  of  silver,  it  is  converted  into  the  hydrate, 
C'*H'*N.H.O,  in  ^  the  form  of  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  which  when  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  distilled  is  resolved  into  water,  ethylene-gas,  and  methyl-ethyl-amylamine. 
The  sulphate,  nitrate,  chloride,  and  chloroplatinate  are  crystalline.  (Hofmann, 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  316.) 

See  PHKfTLAXIMXfl. 


Oxide  of  Methyl  and  Anwl,  CR\(yiS}\0.    See 
Amyl  (L  206). 

See  Phsktiahiiibs. 

See  Assaiao-RADiCLBS,  Oboaioo  (L  400). 

naTSTIk^TB  or  Ainx.    Syn.  with  Mbthtl-axtijc  Ethbb. 

mTBT&ATB  OF  ■TBTXto    See  Ethtlatb  qw  Mmm.,  under  Etstl,  Ozidb 
ov  (ii.  642). 

•  RcspfctiDg  the  confutation  of  this  and  ilmlUr  Imms,  see  Amiomuii'BAUs  (1. 196). 
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BCBTBIXAn   OF  BTS 


C<H"0«  «  ^^^T|0'.— Wnptz  (Aim. 


Gh.  Pharm.  cviii.  84),  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  methylic  and  ethylic  alcohol  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  peroxide  of  manganeaei  obtained  this  compound  mixed  with  methyl- 

(C'H*)") 
ethylate  of  ethylene,   CH'      0*.  A  compound  having  the  aame  composition  {C*W*0^ 

C*H»    ) 
has  recently  been  obtained  by  Dancer  (Chem.  Soc  J.  xvii.  222)  from  crude  wood- 
spirit,  and  called  by  him  dimethyl-acetal;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  either 
this  or  Wurtz's  compound  is  really  a  deriTative  of  acetal  (see  Acbtal,  i.  4).   I>aneer 
prepared  his  compound  as  follows : — Crude  wood-spirit,  well  dried  over  lime,  was  dis- 
tilled upwards  for  some  time  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  decompose 
the  methylic  acetate  present ;  the  distillate  was  repeatedly  treated  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  as  long  as  that  compound  continued  to  take  up  methylic  alcohol  from  it,  then 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  to  remove  the  acetone,  and 
afterwards  distilled  upwards,  with  caustic  potash,  to  insure  the  complete  decomposition 
of  the  remaining  methylic  acetate,  the  methylic  alcohol  formed  by  the  deoompo^tion 
of  this  ether  being  removed  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  remaining  liquid  finally 
purified  by  a  few  distillations  on  sodium.    The  product  thus  obtained  had  very  nearij 
the  composition  of  dimethylate  of  ethylene  (53*3  percent,  carbon  and  11*1  hydrogen), 
boiled  at  63°— 64°  ;  had  a  specific  ^vity  of  0*8787  at  6°  C.  (compared  with  water  at 
4°C.)and  vapour-density,  by  experiment  3*166,  calc.  3-114. 

The  liquid  called  lianone  by  Weidmann  and  Schweizer,  and  xylite  by  Yolckel,  was 
probably  a  mixture  of  this  compound  with  some  of  the  other  constituents  of  crade 
wood-spirit. 

MSTBTXATB  OF  VOTASSZUM,  CH'KO,  and  SmTBT&ATB  OF 
SOBIVMf  CH'NaO. — Compounds  similar  in  properties  and  reactions  to  the  ethylat^s 
of  the  same  metals  (ii.  542,  543) ;  they  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  and 
sodium  on  methylic  alcohoL 

BiaTBT&-BSarZOIiSC    or    bum  &VJbSVZC  JHTMBlb       See    Bhiizti.skic 

Ethers  (i.  577). 

IBOMOSAIiZCnXXC  AOZB.     See  Salicylic  Ethbbs. 


*  BiaTBT&-BBVCX«a.     C«*H"N«0*   -   C"H«(CH*)N«0*.    (Stahlschmidt, 
Pogg.  Ann.  cviiL  503  ;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  398.) — Obtained  as  a  hydriodate,  by  treating 
brucme  with  iodide  of  methyl.       The  hydriodate  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in 
shining  laminae  containing  C*^H'*N*0*.Hr.8H*0,  and  not  further  altered  by  treatment 
with  iodide  of  methyL    By  decomposing  this  salt  with  oxide  of  silver  (or  the  sulphate 
with  baiyta-water)  a  solution  of  methyl-brucine  is  obtained,  which  is  colourless  at 
fiist^  but  soon  decomposes,  turning  violet^  and  dark  red  when  evaporated,  giving  off 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  leaving  a  solution  containing  a  base  different  from  methyl- 
brucine.     The  hydrobromate,  C**H"N*0*.HBr.  JH'O,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  solution 
of  the  hydrochlorate  with  bromide  of  potassium,  as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  c^stallising  from  the  latter  in  smatl  shining  prisms, 
which  give  off  their  water  at  130°.   The  hydrochlorate,  C«*H«^K)^HC1.5H*0,  obtained 
by  neutralising  the  base  with  the  acid,  forms  small  shining  crystals  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohoL     The  jolatinum-ealt,  C*'H«N*0*.HCl.PtCl«,  is  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate insoluble  in  ether,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  and  crystallising  iu 
needles  fivm  the  latter.    The  gofd-ealt,  C«*H"N»0*.HCl.Aua»,  is  an  orange-yellow 
precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.     Mercuric  chloride  added  to  the  solution  of 
the  hydrochlorate,  forms  a  white  curdy  precipitate.     The  neutral  sulphate^  (C**H"N*0*)" 
H'S0*.8H*0,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  hydriodate  with  sulphate  of  silver,  forms 
a  radio-crystalline  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.     An  acid  sulphat^^ 
C'^H»N«0*.H^0<.2H«0,  obtained  by  treating  the  neutral  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  forms  indistinct  crystals  somewhat  less  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Methyl-brucine  does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous ;  10  grains  of  the  sulphate  given  to 
a  rabbit  did  not  produce  any  poisonous  effects. 

MBTSTX-BinmULlb.  C^H'O.CH*. — A  compound  produced,  together  with  • 
butyral  C*H'O.H  (i.  689),  ethyl-butyral  C^H'O.C'H*,  and  butyrone  (i.  697),  by  the  dry 
distiUation  of  butyrate  of  calcium.  It  boils  at  about  111®,  has  a  specific  gravity  » 
0-827  at  0°,  and  vapour-density  «  3-13. — Ethyl-butyral  boils  at  about  128°  ha.s  a 
specific  gravity  «  0*833  at  0**,  and  vapour-density  =  3*68.  (Friedel,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cviii.  122;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  295.) 

BKBTBTXi-OAMFBOBZC  AOIB,     See  Camfhobic  AdD  (i.  732). 

MBTBT^-CAlOPBBBWBp  C^>*(CH')0.— A  product  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  and  iodide  of  methyl  on  camphreue  (i.  733).    A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
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^'  eamplizene  and  benzene  ii  treated  with  aodinm  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  till  the 

^  aodinm  remains  unaltered  eren  on  heating,  and  the  aolntion  is  then  oohobated  with 

I  exoesB  of  methylic  iodide.    On  adding  water  to  the  reeulting  Uqnid,  a  brown  oil  is 

thrown  down,  which,  after  repeated  reetifleation,  yielda  methyl-camphrene  as  a  colonrless 
(  aromatic  liquid  boiling  between  226^  and  230^.    (H.  Bchwanert,  Ann.  Ch.  Fhanm 

cxxiii.  298.) 
I  Camphrene  is  an  oily  body  produced  by  heating  common  camphor  with  sulphuric 

I  acid.    Chautard,  who  (usoover^it,  assigned  to  it  the  formula  C*H'H);  but  according 

(  to  Schwanert,  it  has  the  composition  C*H^^O,  isomeric  with  phorone  (q,  tr.). 

I  iarrBTXi-OA»SIVO&.     ^'^^^  I  .—This,  according  to  Harbordt  (Ann.  Ch. 

Pharm.  cxxiii.  298),  is  the  rational  constitution  of  the  essential  constituent  of  oil  of 
rue,  regarded  by  G.  G.  Williams  as  euodic  aldehyde,  C"H'*O.H.    (See  Hub,  Oil  of.) 

BCBTB'nb-CAVSO'SX.    See  Mbthtl-exxti% 

Pf  miiim  y  w— #iA^^  A<gT#t  ACD.  See  Cabbaxic  Acid  (i.  761) ;  also  liBTHTii- 
AMOIB  (iii.  99). 

According  to  later  experiments  by  Wurtz  (B^p.  Chim.  pure,  1862,  p.  199),  dime- 

(CH»)M 
thyl-carbamide,   (CO)"  |-N*,  prepared  by  the  action  of  methylamine  on  cyanate  of 

H«j 
methyl,  melts  at  1025^  and  boils  between  268^  and  270^ ;  the  (identical)  compound 
obtained  by  treating  cyanate  of  methyl  with  water,  melts  at  99*5®,  and  boils  between 
273<^  and  288°. 

CH«.C«HM 
Methyl-ethyl-carbamide,     (CO)"  VIS*,  melts  at  629  or  63^,  and  boils  be- 

H*  j 
tween  266^  and  268<>. 

See  Cabbonic  Ethxbs  (l  801). 

C'H'CI'. — A  compound  isomeric  with  chloride 
of  tritylene,  produced  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  acetone  (i.  27). 

BIBTBT]b->CZTBZO  ACZB8.     See  Citbic  Ethebs  (i.  1001). 

anBTBTX-OBftOSOBAXXCIXXC  ACSD.     See  Sauotltc  Ethebs. 

See  CoNiNB  (ii.  6). 

C«H<N^  =  (H.CH».Cy)N.--Produced,  together  with 
hydrochlorate  of  methylamine,  by  the  action  of  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  methyl- 
amine (Cloez  and  Cannizzaro,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  Ixxviii.  228): 

2[^^|n]    +    cNa   -   ^^JNa   +    ch«|n. 

MflVU  I  &-cnr AW  A  WZ&nra.    See  Pkbntlaxinbs. 
MBTSni-BIBinuniOrBOBrBOSIC  ACZB.     See  PhosfhOBIO  Ethbbs. 

BIBTBT&-BITBSOVZO  ACZB.  CH^SO*.  (J.  T.  Hob  son,  Ghem.  Soc.  Qu. 
J.  z.  243.)— An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  on  zinc- 
methyl.  The  dry  gas  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  zinc-methyl,  kept  cool  to 
moderate  the  action,  is  rapidhr  and  completely  absorbed,  and  in  a  little  while,  a  white 
crystalline  substance  is  formed,  which  is  the  zinc-salt  of  methyldithionic  acid,  CH'ZnSO'. 
This  salt  may  be  freed  from  ether  and  the  last  traces  of  sulphurous  acid  l^  CTaporation 
in  vacuo.  It  may  be  converted  into  a  barium-salt  by  treating  it  with  excess  of  caustic 
baryta,  and  from  this  the  acid  may  be  prepared  by  precipitating  the  baryta  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

Methyldithionic  acid  is  a  liquid  having  a  feebly  add  taste  and  reddening  blue  litmus. 
It  decomposes  in  a  short  time,  with  deposition  of  sulphur,  even  in  a  very  dilute 
solution. 

The  MetkylditkionaUs  cannot  be  conveniently  prepared  by  digesting  the  free  acid 
with  oxides  or  carbonates,  on  account  of  the  fiicuity  with  which  the  amd  decomposes ; 
but  they  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  zinc-salt  with  the  cozresponding  bases, 
or  the  barium-salt  with  tne  sulphates.  Their  general  formula  is  CH'MSO'  for 
those  containing  monatomic  metals,  and  C^H^M'^S^O^  for  those  containing  diatomic 
metals. 

The  methyldithionates  are  all  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  banum^ait,  CH«BaSO«  or  C«H*BbaS*0*,  is  prepared  by  treating  the  solution  of 
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thp  zin&Mlt  with  i-xeeM  of  caustic  hajUk,  fflteriog  to  Mpnate  oxide  of  xmc;  fsrapttMi- 
ing  th«  czeew  of  buyta  by  m  stream  of  Cttbome  add,  and  crafiaiating  tbe  llltzate  ai 
the  heat  of  the  vaCer^batL  It  is  a  ooloaileaBt  inodoioiis,  ajstalliiie  aaU,  wiiicii  is 
prmpitated  from  its  strong  aqaeoiis  sedation  by  aleohol  in  the  form  of  a  white  grasnlar 
powder.  A  oonoentfated  aqneons  solntion  left  to  empofate  in  Taeao,  deposits  the  aak 
m  enbes  ananged  in  octahedzal  masim  It  snstains  a  heat  of  170^  withoot  decompo- 
sitioD.  

Theoi2mem-ja2^,CH^aS()Sor  C^«CeanBK>«,pm^^ 
a  solid  nnoTstallisable  mass  when  its  ooncentnted  solotioD  is  left  to  evaporate  in  a 
Taennm.  Toe  eopper-aalt  is  obtained  as  a  graas-green  sedation,  which  is  deeomposed  hj 
mporation  with  deposition  of  snlpfanr.  The  ma^num-talt,  CH'M^30*.|H^  <v 
CH'Mmgf8K>*^H),obCaiued  by  deoomposingthpbanum-salt  withsal|^teof magneanm 
or  the  dne-salt  with  magnesia,  forms  minnte  colonriess  oystals.  The  nickd-^alt  la  ob- 
tained  by  double  decomposition  as  a  grass-green  solution  which  dries  np  in  a  Tacnnm, 
with  partial  decomposition,  to  a  dirty  bniT-colonred  aaunphons  mass.  Tne  tSwrstdi  ia 
obtained  by  diBSolying  carbonate  of  silTer  in  the  free  acid,  but  the  solntion  dceonyoaes 
and  blackens  when  exposed  to  lig^t  or  heated  to  \QQ9,  The  zinc-tali,  CH"&iSO*  or 
C'HfZzn*'S*0*,  prepared  as  above  described,  separates  by  evaporation  from  a  vcfr  cnncf  ■ 
trated  aqneons  s<mition  in  small  oystals  soluble  at  100°,  but  blackening  and  decom- 
posing with  an  offensive  odour  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 

Methjfldithionate  of  Eth^l,—A.  mixture  of  the  barium-salt  with  ethyl-snlphate  of 
potassium  distilled  at  a  high  temperature^  yields  an  oily  liquid  together  with  large 
quantities  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  The  product  wadied  with  water,  dried  over 
blonde  of  caldum,  and  redistilled  in  a  vacuum,  forms  a  lig^t  straw-coloured  liquid 
slightly  heavier  than  water  and  having  a  peculiar  fishy  odour.  It  decomposes  at  tha 
hi^  temperature  required  to  prraare  it 

Ethprltrith ionic  acid,  C^H^S^O*,  is  nrepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  methjl- 
dithiomc  acid,  the  zinc-salt  being  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
on  zinc-ethyL  Its  salts,  which  have  the  general  formida  O^H'^M^'S^O',  or  for 
diatomic  metals  C*H'*M'^'0',  are  for  the  most  part  more  stable  and  more  eaaly  crya- 
tallisable  than  the  methyl-dithionates.  The  barium-salt  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  oontaina 
OH>«Bba''SH)".H'0,  gives  off  its  water  at  100°,  and  bears  a  heat  of  iro""  without  decom- 
position. The  coppersaltf  CfQ^'CcuSK)*  (at  100°),  crystallises  from  aqueous  or  alcoholie 
solution  in  greenish-blue  deliquescent  needles.  The  silver-salt  dried  over  oil  of  Titriol 
in  vacuo,  contains  CH^'Ag^K)*.  It  is  white,  crvstalline,  veiy  soluble  in  water,  and 
highlv  deliquescent.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  light  or  by  heating  to  100°,  but  com- 
pletefv  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  The  sodium-salt,  C*H*<*Na'S*0*.H)*0,  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  carbonate  of  sodium  in  the  aqueous  acid,  8eparat(«  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  in  small  ill-defined  etystals. 

Zinc-salts. — ^The  salt  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  on  zinc-ethyl, 
is  a  basic  salt  containing  Zzn''0.2(5'H"Zzn''S*0".3H'0,  the  excess  of  zinc-oxide  arising 
from  the  action  of  water  on  the  undecomposed  zinc-ethyl.  By  crystallising  this  salt 
first  from  alcohol,  then  from  water,  the  normal  zinc-salt  C*H*'Zzn''S'0*.HK),  is  obtained 
in  minute,  colourless,  needle-shaped  crystals  having  a  peculiar  odour,  and  somewhat 
bitter  taste.  It  retains  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water 
either  hot  or  cold,  also  in  ether ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  but  moderately  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  

Ethyl'trithianaU  of  ethyl,  C*B}\C*R*yS*0;  prepsred  by  distilling  the  crystallised 
barium-salt  with  ethyl-sulphate  of  potassium  in  an  oil-bath,  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid 
heavier  than  water,  having  an  offensive  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  but  misdble  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol.    (Hob son,  Chem.  Soc.  Qn.  J.  z.  66.) 

MMTH I EMMM*  OH*. — ^This  compound,  the  first  of  the  series  of  hydrocarbons!, 
OH^,  ethylene  being  the  second,  is  not  known  with  certainty  in  the  free  state. 
Dumas  and  P  el  i  got  in  1835  (Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  Iviii  28),  by  passing  chloride  of  methyl 
through  a  porcelain  tube  kept  at  a  cheny-red  heat,  obtained  a  gas  which  they  re- 
garded as  methylene.  After  being  agitated  with  water  till  quite  free  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  and  undecomposed  chloride  of  methyl,  and  no  longer  yielded  hydro- 
chloric acid  when  burnt,  it  appeared  as  a  colourless  gas,  having  no  reaction  upon 
Tegetable  colours.  It  burnt  with  a  yeUow  fiame,  and  2  vol.  of  it  exploded  with  excess 
of  oxyeen,  consumed  3  vol.  oxygen,  and  produced  2  vol  carbonic  anhvdride.  Kow 
supposing  two  volumes  of  the  gas  to  contain  CH*,  that  is  to  say  2  vol.  hydrogen,  this 
quanti^  of  hydrogen  would  consume  1  vol.  O,  and  the  remaining  2  vol.  O  would  form 
2  vol  CO'  with  the  1  at.  C  in  the  2  vol.  of  the  gas.  The  gas  could  not  however  have 
been  quite  pure,  as  charcoal  was  deposited  in  the  tube  during  its  formation.  Penot 
obtained  no  eridence  of  the  formatiott  of  methylene  in  the  decomposition  of  methylic 
chloride  by  heat  (See  p.  987.) 
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ft 


^  Kegnaalt  doubts  the  existence  of  methylene,  inasmnch  as  it  is  not  obtained  by 

>  treating  methyl-ether,  or  wood-spirit,  with  excess  of  sulphoric  acid.    Again,  H of  m  an  n 

i  finds  that  it  is  not  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  hydrate  of  tetramethylammonium 

^  by  heat,  though  the  hydrate  of  tetrethylammonium,  when  treated  in  Uke  manner,  yields 

fe  abundance  of  ethylene. 

Methylene  is  a  diatomic  radide  forming  ethers  analogous  to  those  of  ethylene.    The 

I  acetate,  bromide,  chloride,  iodide,  oxide,  sulphide,  and  svlpho-carbonate,  have  been  ob- 

t  tained,  but  the  series  is  at  present  much  less  complete  than  that  of  the  ethylenic  ethers. 

ina,  AOBVATB  OF,     C»H»0«  -  (C'HK))*}^**      <B«tlerow, 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  242.) — This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
methylene  on  acetate  of  silver: 

CIPP  +  2C«H«AgO«    -     2AgI  +  CH*(C»H«0)K)*. 

An  intimate  mixture  of  the  two  substances  in  equivalent  quantities,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  crystallisable  acetic  acid,  is  heated  to  100^  for  some  hours ;  the  resulting  mass 
is  distilled  in  an  oil-bath ;  the  distillate  is  rectified,  the  portion  which  distils  above  160° 
being  collected  apart ;  this  portion  is  saturated  with  lime ;  and  the  acetate  <^  calcium 
is  dissolved  out  by  water.  Acetate  of  methylene  then  separates  as  an  oil,  whidi  is 
dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  treed  from  the  lust  traces  of  iodide  of  methylene  and 
acetic  add,  by  distillation  over  dry  acetate  of  silver  and  a  small  quantity  of  quick- 
lime. 

It  is  an  oily  liq^uid  heavier  than  water,  and  having  an  aromatic  taste  with  pungent 
after-taste.  It  dissolves  in  water  to  a  certain  extent  without  decomposition ;  but  when 
indosed  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  quantity  of  water  not  suffident  to  dissolve  it  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  and  heated  to  100°  for  twenty  hours,  it  is  dissolved  and  completely 
decomposed,  yielding  acetic  add  and  a  solid  volatile  substance  which  dissolves  readily 
in  water  and  remains  as  a  white  residue  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo. 
Acetate  of  methylene  boiled  with  aqueous  alkalis  (potash  or  baryta-water)  or  heated 
with  them  in  sealed  tubes,  is  decomposed,  yidding  an  alkaline  acetate,  and  perhaps 
also  a  small  quantity  of  ibrmate.  Neither  m  this  decomposition  nor  in  that  by  water 
is  any  hydrate  of  methylene  (methyl*glycol)  formed. — When  acetate  of  methylene  is 
heated  with  water  and  oxide  of  lead  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  acetate  of  lead  is  formed, 
together  with  oxide  of  methylene : 

2r^,Qj,|o«]     +     2PbH)'    -      4C«H«PbO«     +     C«HK)». 

It  is  also  decomposed  by  ammonia,  but  neither  in  this  case  is  any  methylene-glycol 
formed.  These  ftusts  seem  to  show  that  methylene-g^ool  has,  no  existence.  (But- 
lerow.) 

xaTflnxsn*  MWMMXDM  or.  CH*iir*. — ^Produced  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  the  iodide.    (Butlerow.) 


OB&OAZI»B  OF.  CH*G1*.— Produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  iodide  of  methylene  (Butlerow,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  110;  cxi  242).  When 
ehlorine  gas  is  passed  into  iodide  of  methylene  covered  with  water  in  a  retort,  and 
the  retort  is  gently  heated,  a  very  volatile  Uquid  passes  over  into  the  recdver,  and 
iodine  separates  in  the  crystalline  form.  The  oUy  liquid,  which  is  chloride  of  methy- 
lene, is  purified  by  heating  it  with  chlorine  and  a  few  drops  of  potash-hre^  drying  over 
chloride  of  caldum,  and  rectifying. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  but  lighter  than  the  iodide.  It  has  a 
penetrating  odour  ver^  much  like  that  of  chloroform.  Does  not  solidify  in  a  mixture 
of  snow  and  salt    Boils  at  about  40°. 

According  to  the  known  boiling  points  of  the  chlorides  of  tetrylene,  tritylene,  and 
ethylene,  that  of  chloride  of  methylene  should  be  65°  instead  of  40^.  Now  according 
to  Wurtc,  the  difference  of  boiling  point  between  chloride  of  ethylene  and  the  isomeric 
body  chloride  of  ethylidene  (ii  690)  is  26°.  If  then  this  same  difference  between  the  boil- 
ing points  of  chloride  of  methylene  and  chloride  of  methylidene,  is  also  26°,  the  latter 
shomd  boil  at  40°,  as  the  compound  now  under  consideration  actually  does.  Hence 
Butlerow  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  this  compound  is  really  chloride  of  metkjfUdenc^ 
and  consequently  that  the  iodide  of  methylene  above  described  is  also  really  an  iodide 
of  methylidene ;  but  till  this  point  is  satisfactorily  ascertained,  it  is  best  to  designate 
these  bodies  as  methylene-compounds. 

Chloride  of  methylene,  or  its  isomer,  monochlorinated  nfthyUc  chloride,  CH*C1.(7I, 
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is  produced,  together  with  chloroform  (CHCl^.d),  hy  bringing  chloride  of  methyl  and 
chlorine  together  in  sunshine,  and  condensing  the  products  by  refrigeration  (p.  9S8). 
(Begnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Fhya.  [2]  Izz.  877).  The  oompoond  thus  obtained  has,  how- 
ever, a  much  lower  boiling  pointy  vis.  30*6^  rRegnault).  It  unites  with  triethyl- 
phosphine,  fSorming  a  crystalline  mass  of  chloriaeof  chlormethyl-triethyl-phosphonium: 
CH«Cl»  +  (C'H»)»P  -  (CH«C1)(C»H*)>P.CL    (Hofmann.) 

Chloride  o/Pinitromethylene,  C(N0«)«C1*.  (Marignac,  Bev.8cientv.376.) 
— ^This  compound,  which  is  closely  related  to  ohloropicrin,  C(N0')G1*  (i.  922),  and  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  oiMarigruu^s  oily  is  obtained  by  condensing  the  gaseous 
products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  naphthalene,  and  purifying  the  product,  which 
separates  after  a  while  from  the  add  liquid  in  the  receiver,  by  (Ustillation  with  water. 
It  is  a  colourless,  transparent  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*685  at  15^,  a 
pungent  odour  like  that  of  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  producing  great  irritation  of  the 
eves.  It  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  Water  dissolves  only  traces  of  it,  bot  suffi- 
cient to  impart  the  odour.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  very  slightly 
soluble  in  nydrochloric  acid.  Its  boiling  point  is  above  100°,  but  it  distils  with 
Tapour  of  water.  Metallic  mercury  absorbs  the  vapour,  producing  a  mixture  of  chlorine, 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  nitric  oxide.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  aqueous  potash,  but  alco- 
holic potash  dissolves  it  easily,  the  odour  disappearing  after  some  time,  and  a  crystal- 
line salt  being  precipitated  which  is  decomposed  with  deflagration  when  heated. 


SOBZBB  or.  GH*P.  (Butlerow,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  cvii 
110 ;  cxi.  242.) — This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodoform  on  ethylate  of 
sodium ;  probably  together  with  oxiae  of  ethylene,  thus : 

cm*  +  Cra»NaO     »    CH»P  +  C«H*0  +  Nal. 

The  best  result  is  obtained  when  9  at.  ethylate  of  sodium  (in  not  too  concentrated 
solution),  and  not  turned  brown  by  exposure  to  the  air,  are  gradually  added  to  4  at. 
pulverised  iodoform.  On  adding  water  to  the  product,  iodide  of  methylene  separates 
as  an  oily  liquid  which  must  be  washed  with  water  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. It  is  a  yellowish  strongly  refracting  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  3*342  at  -f  5°; 
at  -f  2°  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  broad  shining  crystalline  laminae. 

Butlerow  r^;ards  it  as  probable  that  the  substance  which  SeruUas  obtained  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  XXV.  311),  by  tne  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  iodoform,  was 
iodide  of  methylene;  also  the  compound  which  Briining  produced  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
civ.  187),  by  treating  iodoform  with  alcoholic  potash. 

Iodide  of  methylene  is  not  decomposed  by  pottusium  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
on  applying  heat,  an  evolution  of  gas  immediately  takes  place,  ending  with  a  violent 
explosion.  Sodium  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  explosion  is  less  violent  When 
sodium-amalgam  containing  |  of  sodium  is  rubbed  to  powder  and  heated  with  iodide 
of  methylene,  a  combustible  gas  is  evolved,  and  iodide  of  sodium  is  formed,  together 
with  a  blackbh  carbonaceous  substance  which  glimmers  away  when  set  on  fire.  The 
gas  is  chiefiy  hydrogen,  but  appears  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  methylene ;  for 
when  it  is  passed  into  bromine,  after  having  been  freed  from  vapours  of  iodide  of 
methylene  and  of  alcohol  by  passing  first  through  alcohol  and  then  through  water,  and 
the  bromine  is  afterwards  treated  with  potash,  a  small  quantity  of  oil  is  left  undissolved 
having  an  odour  like  that  of  Butch  liquid.  Heated  with  metallic  copper  and  water  in 
sealed  tubes,  it  yields  cuprous  iodide  and  a  gaseous  mixture  containing  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, carbonic  oxide,  and  marsh-gas,  together  with  ethylene  and  some  of  its  higher 
homologues,  but  no  methylene  f Butlerow,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  czk.  3d6\  Iodide  of 
methylene  treated  with  acetate  oj  silver  is  converted  into  acetate  of  methylene  (But- 
lerow).   With  ^ne^A^^^^Ain^  it  reacts  similarly  to  the  chloride.    (Hofmann.) 

KBTBTZJnrB,  oaEZBB  or.  JHoxymethykne,  CH'O'  »  ^^||  O^  (But- 
lerow, Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  242  ;  cxx.  295.)— This  compound,  isomeric  with  acetic 
acid  and  methylic  formate,  is  produced — 1.  By  the  action  of  oxalate  of  silver  on  iodide 
of  methylene : 

2C«Ag*0*  +   2CH»P     -     C«H<0»  +  4AgI  +  2C0«  4-  2C0. 

2.  By  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver  on  iodide  of  methylene. — 3.  By  that  of  lead-oxide 
on  acetate  of  methylene. — 4.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  ethyl-glycollic  acid  (ii.  916). 
(Heintz,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  44&) 

Preparation, — When  1  at.  iodide  of  methylene  is  intimately  mixed  with  1  at  oziilate 
of  silver,  and  heated,  a  violent  explosive  action  takes  place  ;  but  if  the  mixture  be  pre- 
viously triturated  with  twice  its  weight  of  pounded  glass — or  better,  if  it  be  heated 
under  a  layer  of  rock-oil — a  slow  and  regular  decomposition  takes  place  :  gas  is  abun- 
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dantlj  dvolTed,  oonsutingof  carbonic  anhydride  and  oorbonic  oxide ;  and  diozTmethjlene 
sublimes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  or  passes  over  with  the  vaponr  of  rock-oil  into  the 
receiver,  and  there  condenses  in  a  thin  white  layer,  which  adheres  closely  to  the  sides 
of  the  receiyer.  It  is  purified  by  pressure  between  paper,  and  washing  with  ether, 
alcohol,  and  water,  then  with  alcohol  and  ether,  in  the  order  here  mentioned,  and 
lastly  dried  oyer  oil  of  yitriol  and  sublimed  in  sealed  tubes. 

Pro^ties. — ^Diozymethylene  forms  translucent,  hard,  dystaUine  crusts  having  an 
indistinct  ciystalline  structure.  It  is  odourless  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  emits  a 
peculiar,  sharp,  imtating  odour  when  heated.  Tasteless.  Neutral  to  litmus  paper. 
May  be  sublimed  without  previous  fusion.  Begins  to  volatilise  at  100^,  but  is  not 
completely  vaporised  till  heated  above  160^ ;  at  about  162^  it  melts,  and  immediately 
afterwards  begins  to  boiL  A  lump  of  it  quickly  heated,  melts  and  boils  at  the  same 
time.  Vapour-density,  obs.  —  2*07 ;  calc  «  2*08.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether  when  merely  boiled  with  them ;  but  when  heated  with  water  to  100°, 
in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours,  it  dissolves  completely,  forming  a  solution  which 
when  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  leaves  a  residue  consisting  chiefly  of  Uie  unaltered  ozide. 
This  compound  does  not  therefore  behave  with  water  Uke  oxide  of  ethylene,  CTH^O, 
and  inde^  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  ether  of  the  hypothetical  methylene-glycol,  inas- 
much as  that  ether  shouM  have  the  composition  CH^O ;  but  it  appears  rather  to  be  the 
homologue  of  dioxjrethylene,  (C«H«)«0«  (ii.  699). 

Dtv&mpoaitionJi. — 1.  Diozymethylene  has  a  great  inclination  to  take  up  an  additional 
quantity  of  oxygen,  being  thereby  converted  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  and 
sometimes  partially  into  formic  and  oxalic  acid.  It  reduces  the  oxides  of  silver  and 
mercury  when  heated  with  them.  Ifitrie  acid  and  a  mixture  of  sulphurio  acid  and 
chromaU  of  potassium  converts  it  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  crater.  Inclosed  together 
with  spongy  platinum  in  a  sealed  tube  containing  oxygen,  it  oxidises  slowly  at  ordi- 
nary, quickly  at  higher  temperatures,  yielding  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Heated  to 
100°  for  about  10  hours  in  sealed  tubes  with  water  and  peroxide  of  lead,  it  yields 
carl)onate  and  formate  of  lead.  In  the  preparation  of  this  compound  by  the  process 
above  given,  part  of  it  appears  to  be  oxidised  by  oxygen  derived  from  the  oxalate  of 
silver:  for  the  volume  of  carbonic  evolved  is  greater  than  that  of  the  carbonic  oxide 
(they  should  be  equal  according  to  the  above  equation) ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  oxalic  acid  sublimes  in  crystals  iCHW  +  0«  «  C^H'O*  +  H«0.— 2.  With 
red  iodide  of  phosphorus  it  yields  iodide  of  methylene,  and  is  at  the  same  time  partially 
carbonised. ~  3.  When  ammonia-gfn^  is  passed  over  pulverised  oxide  of  methylene,  heat 
is  evolvnd,  a  watery  liquid  is  separated,  and  a  volatile  crystalline  substance  is  formed 
possessing  basic  properties. — 4.  It  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  Ume-VHUer  or  dilute 
potash-lye,  into  formate  and  methylenitan  (p.  1008)•^ 


, »Z8  Ol".    (A^Husemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvi. 

293.) — Monomethylenic  sulphide,  CH*S,  is  obtained  by  heating  monosulphide 
of  sodium  with  iodide  of  methylene,  as  a  loose  white  insoluble  powder.  When  heated 
to  150°  it  is  converted  into  a  sublimable  body,  consisting  of  dime  thy  I  en  ic 
sulphide,  (CH')*S*,  and  probably  identical  with  the  compound  which  Girard 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c  306)  obtained  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (from  einc 
and  hydrochloric  acid)  on  sulphide  of  carbon.  When  obtained  as  above,  it  crystallises 
in  long  monoclinic  prisms  having  an  intolerable  odour  of  onions,  melting  at  a  tem- 
perature above  200°,  but  volatilisiug  in  considerable  quantity  at  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature. It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  most  liquids,  most  readily  in  benzene  and  sidphide 
of  carbon.  It  forms  crystalline  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  mercury,  gold, 
and  platinum,  also  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  unites  directly  with  iodine,  forming  a 
crystalline  compound,  but  not  with  bromine,  Fumio  nitric  acid  attacks  it  violently, 
giving  off  nitrous  fiimes  and  forming  a  compound  which  crystallises  in  acute  rhombohe- 

druns,  and  probably  consists  of  dimetfaylenic  oxysulphide,  p-rr,  (  8*0*  (Husemann). 

Giraid's  compound  resembles  that  just  described  in  ite  behaviour  with  solvents  (from 
benzene  it  crystallises  in  quadratic  prisms),  and  in  forming  crystalline  compounds  with 
nitrate  of  silver  and  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum ;  it  was  dissolved  without  de- 
composition by  hydrochloric  acid,  sb'ghtly  also  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  when  heated 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  decomposed,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Hot  nitric 
acid  decomposed  it  eomfdetely,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and 
water. 


■V&yROOASSOWATB 


or.  (hfs|^- — Separatee  on  gently 


heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dioxymethylene  with  sulphocarbonate  of  lodiiim,  as  a 
yellowish-white,  amorphous,  inodorous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  converted  by 
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fnmiDff  nitric  acid  into  methylene-salphnioiis  add  (Hofmann  and  Buekton's 
methouc  acid ;  Liebig's  methionic  acid).    (Hnsemann.) 

KOSVBOWXVBCB.    See  Fhosphosus-badiclbs,  Objoajstjc. 
-■npRmtomi  ACZB.    See  SuLPSUBOUs  ETRBsa 


CH^K)*.  ^Butlepow,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  296.)— A 
saccharine  subetance  somewhat  resembling  mannito,  produced,  together  with  £[»nnic 
acid,  bj  the  action  of  strong  bases  on  dioxymethjlene : 

4C«H'0«        -        CH"0«       +       CH«0«. 
Dioxymeihylene.  MeihyleoiUnt  Fonnic  add. 

Diozymethylene  dissolves  when  boiled  with  excess  of  baryta-  or  lime-water,  and  if 
lime-water  be  gradually  added  to  the  boiling  solution  till  it  assumes  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  the  liquid  remains  neutral,  is  no  longer  precipitable  by  carbonic  acid,  and  when 
eyaporated  in  a  vacuum,  yields  a  yellowish  syrup,  consisting  of  methylenitan,  mixed 
with  crystalline  calcic  formate.  On  treating  this  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  the 
methylenitan  dissolves,  and  remains,  on  evaporating  the  alcohol,  as  an  amorphous  body 
(containing  a  little  lime)  having  a  saccharine  taste,  and  a  faint  odour  like  that  of 
caramel.  The  solution  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  is  coloured  yellow  by  alkalis,  and 
decolorised  again  by  acids;  it  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution  almost  instantlT 
when  heated  with  it ;  has  no  rotatoiy  power ;  and  does  not  appear  to  ferment  witn 
yeast.  When  heated  for  several  hours  to  100^,  with  excess  of  butyric  acid,  it  forms  an 
oily  bitter  compound,  probably  G'H"(OH'0)*0*,  having  an  odour  of  cheese,  insoluble 
in  water,  partially  volatilised  in  a  current  of  air  at  150°,  and  yielding  butyrate  of 
barium  when  saponified  by  baryta-water. 

BiaTBTXAins-^TAraAmx  and 

See  TiK-BADiCLVs,  Orgakic. 

See  p.  1001. 


.aafflXO">liJUi  IX^IkMMOyHJlK.  >  See     Phbntl- 

)       AMDVBS. 

TM  or  BTHTXJnrau  ^jjl^/|0«.— Obtained,  to- 
gether with  dimethylate  of  ethylene  (p.  1002),  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  methylic  and 
ethylic  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese.    (Wurtz.) 

See  Casbakidbs  (L  754). 
See  CoNiME  (ii  6).  • 

See  £thti.-mbthtlic  Kthbb  (ii.  542). 
See  P^uTTLAJcnas. 

Syn.  with  MnTHTL-STHTXrCABBAXDOn. 

■IC  BTHlUb    Syn.  with  Hbfttl-mbthtuo  Ethxr. 

,  or  MethyUcaproyl.  C'H"  «  CH».C^»».— Obtained  by  the 
^ectrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  acetate  and  oenanthylate  of  potassium,  but  in  SDiaU  quan- 
tity onlv,  probably  because  oenanthylic  acid  is  much  more  easily  electrolysed  tham  acetic 
add.  On  rectifying  the  resulting  oily  h'quid,  the  portion  which  distils  at  86°  is  found 
to  consist  chiefly  of  methyl-hexyl,  having  a  vapour-density  of  3*426  (calc  8'40d). 
(Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [8]  xliv.  276.) 

Syn.  with  MBTuyitAMixfB. 

See  p.  1006. 

xaTBIX-ISZSZXm    a  violet  compound  obtained  by  v.  Babo,  by  the  action 
of  methylic  sulphate  on  chinoline  (L  871). 

-XJLOTZC  ACZB.    See  IiAcrnc  Etbxss. 

See  LunDDOs  (p.  738). 

\m    See  Mauc  Ethbrs  (p.  799). 

SeeMospHiNV. 

See  NicoTiNB. 

Syn.  with  NiraAiiismiifB  (i.  804). 
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kOSA&lCSXXO  AOZB.    See  Saxxctuc  £>rHBB6. 

C"H"0  =  CGE'.CH'K).  (Stadelep,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Izxii.  246.) — ^A  oompotind  acetone,  isomeric  with  capiylic  aldehyde,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling a  nuxtnre  of  equivalent  quantities  of  acetate  and  oenanthjlate  of  sodium ;  also, 
together  with  heptylic  or  octylic  alcohol,  by  distilling  ricinoleate  of  potassium  or 
sodium  with  excess  of  caustic  alkali  (see  Hefttl,  Htdratb  of,  p.  144).  It  is  a  thin, 
colourless,  neutral  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0*817  at  23^ ;  boiling  between  171^  and 
171 '5^.  Its  smell  recalls  that  of  oil  of  rue;  taste  similar,  and  cdighUy  burning.  It 
makes  grease-spots  on  paper ;  does  not  turn  acid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  even  in  contact 
with  platinum-black;  bums  with  a  bright  yellow  flame.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  hnt 
mixes  in  all  pro^rtions  with  alcohol  and  ether ;  mixes  with  sulphuric  aeid,  evolving 
heat,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  yellow  solution  by  water,  apparently  unchange£ 
With  ammonia,  potash,  silver-oxide,  and  chromic  acid,  it  behaves  like  caprylic  aldehyde 
^i.  745).  With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  chloride  of  octylene,  0"H'*C1*. 
(Dachauer,  Arm.  Gh.  Phaim.  cvi.  269.) 

MJ8TU I  li-IBV AM  TH I  JaXO    BTBBB.    Syn.  wiUi  HsFTTL-iosTaTLio  Ethbb 
(iii  149). 

ITHTlb-OT  A  f  iTO  AOZB.    See  OxAUC  Ethbbs. 

to  AOZB.    See  Oxaxic  Etsbbs. 

rzo  AOZB.    See  Choubstjiopsanb  (i.  926). 

^TABZC  AOIB.    See  Tabtabic  ErHBBt. 

Syn.  with  AiosmiKS  (i.  304). 

See  PHHinn.AXiNES. 

See  Lbad-badiclbs,  Oboantc  (iii.  503). 

-VROSVBIxrBS     and    FROSVROWZimS.      See   PhooPBObus- 

BADICLES,    ObOANIO. 

MBmx-PROSPROBZO  AOZB.    See  Phospbobio  Ethbbs. 
MBTBIX-FROSPROBOirC  AOIB.    See  Phobpkobotts  Ethbbs. 

^Zira.    See  PmotiDiKB. 

RCZBB.    See  Cabbahidbs  (i.  757). 
ITHTli  ■■  ft  TiIOTMO  AOZB.    See  Salictlic  Ethbbs. 


MBTHTTi  WliCTZO  and  -■B&BWZOVB  AOZB8.  SeeSKLsmoandSBLBNious 
Ethbbs. 


See  Tnr-BADiGfLss,  OBOAHia 
See  ANTDCONT-BADiouiS^  Obgakic  (i  344). 
See  Stbtohniitb. 
(V&VBUXZO  AOIB.    See  Sttlfhubic  Ethbbb. 
MaTBT&oBV&PBOOABBOSnO  AOZB.    See  SuLPHOCABBOino  Ethxbs. 

MBTBT&-Sn&»BOFBBVZO    AOIB     or    BVUPRAJVZSO&IO     AOZB. 

An  acid  obtained  by  dissolving  anisol  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  (see  i.  305). 

-TABTAIKXO  AOZB.    See  Tabtabic  Ethebs. 

KZITB.    See  Thiosikaicibb. 

C^'N*.  (Dessaignes,  Compt.  rend. xxxviii.  839.) — 
A  base  produced  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  creatine  or  creatinine  with  mer- 
cupric  oxide :  carbonic  anhydride  is  then  evolved  without  a  trace  of  ammonia ;  the  oxide 
of  mercury  is  partly  reduced ;  and  oxalate  of  methyluramine  is  obtained  in  ciystals : 

2C*H»N«0»  +  0»     -     (C«H'N»)*.C«H«0*  +  2C0«  +  BH> 

Creatine.  Oxalate  of  Methyl- 

uramine. 

2C^HnSTO  +  0»     »    (C«HW)«.C^K)«  +  2C0«. 

Creatine. 
If  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  mercury  is  too  small,  the  ciprstals  of  oxalate  of  methyl- 
uramine are  mixed  with  crystals  of  creatine;  but  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
mercuric  oxide  is  used,  the  oicalate  of  metibiylamine  is  obtained  in  lazge  quantity  and 
quite  free  from  creatine.  To  separate  it  completely,  the  solution  must  be  repeatedly 
treated  with  alcohol  and  evaporated.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  treating  creatine 
with  peroxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid;  but  this  meuiod  does  not  yield  so  pure  a 
product  as  the  preceding.  (Dessaignes,  Compt  rend.  xlL  1 268. ) 
Vol.  IIL  3  T 
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Methyluramine  is  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  heating  the  oxalate  with  a  alight 
excess  of  pure  milk  of  lime,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo.  It  is  a  white  solid 
body  having  a  crystalline  surface,  due  perhaps  to  absorption  of  carbonic  acid;  very 
deliquescent.  Its  taste  is  caustic  and  ammoniacal.  Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it 
volatilises  completely,  exhaling  a  strong  odour  of  burnt  creatine. 

Methyluramine  contains  the  elements  of  urea  and  of  methylamine,  nUntis  1  at.  water 
(Dessaignes): 

C*H'N«  +  H«0     «     CH*N20  +   CH»N. 

It  may  also  be  regarded  as  formed  from  2  at  ammonia^  by  the  replacement  of  2  at.  H 

'CN 

CH».    (Gerhardt, 
H* 


by  1  at.  cyanogen  and  1  at.  methyl  respectively :  C*H*N'  —  N* 


IVaiU,  iii.  941.) 

Methyluramiue  heated  with  baryta- water  is  decomposed,  giving  off  ammonia  with 
an  odour  of  sea-water.  It  eliminates  ammonia  from  ammonical  salts  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  With  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  calcium,  it  forms  copious  pre- 
cipitates, which  are  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  in  dilute  acetic  acid. 
With  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  ferric  chloride,  it  forms  precipitates  which  re- 
dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  It  precipitates  the  salts  of  lead,  copper,  and 
mercunr ;  forms  a  whitish-yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dissolves  oxide 
and  chloride  of  silver. 

Methyluramine  combines  with  adds,  forming  crystalline  salts,  which  have  a  slight 
alkaline  reaction,  and  when  heated  with  caustic  potash-solution,  give  off  oopions 
alkaline  vapours  consisting  of  ammonia  and  methylamine.  The  aulphatfj  hydro- 
chlorate,  and  nitrate  may  be  easily  obtained  by  decomposing  the  oxalate  with  the  cor- 
responding caldum-salts. 

The  chhroplatinate,  CH'N'.HOLFtCl*,  is  obtained,  by  mixing  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  the  hydrochlorate  with  platinic  chloride,  in  splendid  orange-coloured  rhomboads 
which,  when  redissolved  and  reciystallised  by  cooling,  often  take  the  form  of  flat  prisms, 
arranged  in  parallel  groups.    The  salt  when  calcined  emits  an  odour  of  trimethylamine. 

The  oxalate^  prepared  as  above,  forms  flattened  prisms  arranged  in  parallel  groups, 
containing  (C«H^«)«.C«HK)*.2H«0.  It  gives  off  its  water  of  crystalfisation  at  100^ 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  has  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  blues  reddened  litmus  slightly. 
Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  exhales  the  same  odour  as  creatine. 

See  Mbthtl-cabbahidbs,  under  Cabbauidbs  (i.  754). 

ACIB.    See  Xanthic  Ethers. 

Syn.  with  Melobsnzylakine.    Bee  Behoylauise  (i.  576) 

A  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  Kawa-root»  the  root 
of  Piper  Methyeticum  (see  Kawa,  p.  446). 

1l(niT.TI».froilg«flllTB'DS,  M.  Martins  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  ex.  39)  obtained  from 
3  lbs.  of  mezereum-seeds  {Semen  coecogntdii)^  between  20  and  26  oe.  of  a  fatty 
vesicating  oil,  and  about  2  drms.  of  a  substance  which  crystallised  from  alcohol  in 
white  cauliflower-like  masses. 

MZAmOTBZTB.  A  sulphantimonite  of  silver,  Ag<S.8b<S*  or  AgSbS-,  found  at 
Braunsdorf,  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  associated  with  argentiferous  arsenical  pyrites. 
It  forms  thick  tabular,  pyramidal,  or  short  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the  mono- 
clinic  system.  Batio  of  axes  a'.h\  c.  =  0'3565  :  1  :  1*0377.  Angle  of  inclined  axes 
-  %V>  36*;  ooP  :  ooP  «  39<^  88';  oP  :  [Poo]  =  109°  9;.  The  Uteral  planes  are 
deeply  striated.  Cleavage  parallel  to  oopco  and  [Poo  ],  imperfect  Hardness  «  2. 
Specijflc  gravity  »  5'2  to  5'4.  The  crystals  are  opaque,  with  sub-metallic  adamantine 
lustre  and  iron-black  colour;  thin  splinters  appear  blood-red  by  transmitted  light 
Streak  dark  cherry-red.  Fracture  subconchoidal.  Very  sec  tile.  Contains  according 
to  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  469),  21*95  per  cent  sulphur,  39*14  antimony,  36*40 
silver,  1*06  copper,  and  0*62  iron  (=*  99*17);  the  formula  requires  21*2  sulphur,  42-9 
antimony  and  35*9  silver.  In  an  open  tube  it  melts  easily,  gives  off  sulphurous 
anhydride,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  antimonious  oxide. 

The  i(^^r^^'^ of  Breithaupt  contains,  according  to  Plattner,  35  per  cent,  silver, 
and  is  prooably  a  variety  of  miargyrite.    (Dana,  ii.  75.) 

MXA8CZTB.  A  granular  slaty  rock  consisting  of  orthoclase,  mica,  and  elsBolitet 
sometimes  with  quartz,  albite,  and  hornblende. 

BCZCJL.  The  generic  name  of  a  number  of  mineral  species,  induding  Muscovite, 
Phlogopite,  and  Biotite,  distinguished  by  a  more  or  less  laminated  structure,  hence 
called  mieaceous.  They  are  usually  divided  optically  into  uniaxial  and  biaxial  micas, 
but  in  reality  they  are  all  biaxial,  and  apparently  trimetric ;  but  in  some,  viz.  the  biotites, 
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the  angle  between  the  optic  axes  is  small,  not  amounting  to  6°,  while  in  others,  ^nz. 
the  muscovites,  it  varies  between  46°  and  66°. 

Chemicallj,  micas  may  be  Oiyided  into  potash -micas,  containing  little  or  no 
magnesia^  these  being  again  subdivided  into  those  which  contain  lithia,  and  those 
which  are  free  from  Uiat  alkali;  and  magnesia-micas,  containing  for  the  most  part 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  macnesia.  The  micas  which  do  not  oontiun  magnesia  are 
those  in  which  the  optic  angle  of  the  axes  is  the  largest :  hence  they  are  commonly 
distinguished  as  biaxial  micas. 

The  micas,  even  of  the  same  subdivision,  present  such  differences  in  chemical 
composition  (at  least,  according  to  the  analyses  thut  have  hitherto  been  made  of  them), 
that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  bring  them  under  general  formulae.  According  to 
Rammelsberg,  however,  they  may  be  represented,  with  considerable  approach  to 
accuracy,  as  follows,  M  denoting  a  mon-atomic,  and  B  a  sesqui-atomio  metal : 

Potash-mica 2M*0.3SiO«  +  n(2R<0«.3SiO«) 

Magnesia-mica         ....      2M«O.SiO«  +  n(2B<0«.3SiO«) 

According  to  these  formulae,  the  magnesia  micas  are  orthosilicates,  both  terms  of  the 
second  formula  being  reducible  to  the  form  M^SiO*,  whereas,  in  the  formula  of  the 
potash-mictis,  only  the  second  term  can  be  thus  reduced,  the  first  containing  2  at. 
silica  in  addition. 

I.  Potash-Mica. 

a.  Not  oontaining  Lithia. 

Mnseovltek  Common^  Oblique  ov  Btaxial Mica,  Muec&vy  glass,  Verre  de  Muscone, 
Glimmer,  in  part. — ^This  mineral  occurs  in  trimetric  forms,  usually  hemihedral.  and 
having  a  monoclinic  aspect  ooP  :  ooP  »  120^.  Cleavage  basal  eminent ;  occasionally 
also  at  right  angles  to  two  opposite  sides  of  oP ;  separating  in  fibres.  It  also  forms 
twins,  often  observable  by  internal  maricings  or  by  polarised  light;  face  of  composition 
parallel  to  ooP.  Folia  sometimes  aggregated  in  stellar  or  plumose  groups.  Hardness  ^ 
2  to  2-3.  Specific  gravity  ■■  2'76  to  3*1.  Lustre  more  or  lesa  pearly.  Colour  white, 
gr^,  pale  green,  and  violet<-yellow,  sometimes  brown  and  dark  olive-green ;  colours 
different  in  the  axial  and  diametral  directions.  Streak  nncoloured.  Transparent  to 
translucent.  Thin  laminse,  fiexible  and  elastic.  Very  tough.  Sectile.  Biaxial ;  angle 
between  optic  axes  varying  from  45°  to  76°. 

When  heated,  it  gives  off  more  or  less  water,  which  exhibits  with  glass  the  reaction 
of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe  more  or  less  easily,  to  a  grey  or 
yellowish  tumefied  glass.  GKves  with  fluxes  the  reactions  of  silica  and  iron  (sometimes 
of  manganese). 

Analyses:  a.  From  Litchfield  in  the  State  of  Maine:  white  (Smith  and  Brush). 
— h.  County  of  Carlow,  Ireland:  grey;  angle  of  axes  ■»  72°  18'  (Ha  ugh  ton). — 
c.  Glendalough  valley,  County  of  Wicklow:  angle  of  axes  >»  70°  4';  specific  gravity  » 
2*793  (Haughton).— <^.  Ceux,  near  St  Etienne  in  the  Yosges :  greyish-white,  reddish 
by  transmitted  light;  specific  gravity  »  2-817  (Deles se). — e.  ^idovacs,  in  Hungary : 
white;  specific  gravity  «»  2*817  (Kussin).— :/.  Schwarzenstein,  Zillerthal  (chrome- 
mica;  fuchsite):  green  ^chafhautl). — g,  Uto,  Sweden:  golden-yellow  (H.  Bose). 
— h.  Ochotzk,  Siberia  (H  Bose). 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/. 

• 

k. 

Fluorine 

SiUca 
,  Alumina 
j  Chromic  os 
I  Ferric  oxid 

Manganoufl 

Magnesia  , 

Lime 

Potash 

Soda. 

Water 

1                •                • 
■                •                • 

ide   . 
e 
oxide 

4*4*60 
36*23 

i-si 

'o-3*7 
0*60 
6-20 
4*10 
6*26 

44*64 

30-18 

'6*36 

0-7*2 

12-40 

6*32 

44*71 
30-13 

4*69 

0-90 
1-09 
9-91 

1*27 
6*22 

46-23 
3303 

'8-48 

'2-io 

*8*87 
1-45 
412 

48-07 
38*41 

10-10 
8*42 

0*36 

47-96 

34-46 

3-96 

1*80 

0*71 

0*69 

10*76 

0*37 

•         • 

0-63 
47-60 
37-20 

3-20 
0-81 

•         • 

•  0 
2-63 

0-28 
47-19 
33-80 

4*47 

\  2*68 

013 
8-36 

407 

98-60 

99-61 

98-92 

99-28 

100-00 

100*92 

101-47 

100-87 

Common  mica  is  a  constituent  of  .granite  and  its  associate  rocks,  gneiss,  syenite  and 
miea-slatc.  It  occurs  also  in  more  rceont  aggregate  rocks ;  also  in  imbedded  ciystals 
in  granular  limestone,  wacke,  trachyte  and  basalt.  Coarse  lamellar  aggregations  of 
it  often  form  the  matrix  of  crystals  of  topaz,  tourmaline,  and  other  mlnenU  species. 

3  T-2 
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Mica  is  sometimes  altered  by  the  action  of  water,  losing  its  elasticity  and  transparenrr. 
and  often  some  portions  of  its  alkalis  and  ferric  oxide.  Margarodite  (p.  853)  appears 
to  be  a  mica  thns  altered ;  also,  perhaps,  Damourite  (ii.  303);  GUberiite,  a  minerul 
found  at  Stonagwyn,  near  St.  Just  in  Cornwall,  containing,  according  to  Lehunt,  45'15 
per  cent  silica,  40*11  alumins,  2*43  ferric  oxide,  4*17  lime,  1*9  magnesia,  and  4'2d 
water;  and  Serieite  (q.  v,). 

fi.  Containing  Lithia. 

&epld<dite.  Trimetric,  often  occurring  in  obb'qne,  riiombic,  and  six-sided  prisma  of 
1 19^  to  120^ ;  also  in  coarsely  granular  masses  consisting  of  foliated  scales.  Clearage 
basad,  highly  eminent.  Hardness  »  2*5  to  4.  Specific  gmrity  a  2*84  to  3.  Lustre 
pearly.  Colour  rose-red,  yiolet-grey,  yellowish,  whitish.  Translucent^  Angle  of 
apparent  optic  axes  «  70° — ^78®. 

When  heated,  it  gives  off  water  exhibiting  a  strong  reaction  of  hydrofluoric  add. 
Heated  before  the  blowpipe,  either  alone  or  with  a  mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  acid 
sulphate  of  potassium,  it  oolours  the  flame  red  (in  the  latter  case  sometimes  also  gre^n 
from  the  presence  of  boron,  C.  G  m  e  1  i  n ).  Melts  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  and  exhibits 
the  reactions  of  iron  and  manganese.  It  is  attacked  with  difficulty  by  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acid ;  after  fusion,  the  flnely  pulyerised  mineral  gelatinises  with  the 
add. 

Analyses:  a.  From  Zinnwald  in  the  Eiz^birge  (Lohmeyer);  b,  fVom  the  same 
locality  (Bammelsberg);  e,  Altenberg  m  the  Erzgebirge  (Stein);  d.  Cornwall 
(Tur  ner);  e.  Bozena  in  Morayia  (Rammelsberg) ;  /.  Uto  in  Sweden  (T uraer) ; 
ff,  Chnisdorf  in  Saxony  (C.  Gmelin) ;  h.  Juschakowa  in  the  Ural  (Resales). 
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The  lithia-micas  contain  a  huger  proportion  of  manganese  than  those  in  the  preced- 
ing dirision.  BammeLibezg  restricts  &e  name  lepidoliteto  those  which  are  ^ne 
from  lion* 

2.  MAonsiA-MicAfl. 

The  nucas  of  this  division,  mostly  of  dark  green,  brown  or  black  colour,  contain  onlj 
about  40  per  cent,  silica^  often  a  huge  quantity  of  iron,  and  magnesia  as  an  essential 
constituent,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  30  per  cent 

Potash  is  also  present,  but  in  comparatively  small  quantity.  Moreover  these  micas 
almost  always  contain  fluorine,  and  frequently  water.  Before  the  blowpipe  they  melt, 
for  the  most  part  with  difficulty,  to  grey  or  blackish  glasses ;  with  fluxes  they  give 
a  strong  iron-reaction.  They  are  attacked  with  difficulty  by  hydrochloric,  but  com- 
pletely decomposed  hj  sulphuric  add,  the  silica  remaining  in  the  form  of  the  laminae 
widi  wlute  colour  and  mouer-of-peari  lustre. 

MUoiropltek  BhoTnbie  Mica, — ^Trimetric,  occurring  in  rhombic  or  hexagonal 
prisms,  witii  biaxial  refraction.  ooP  :  ooP  »  120^.  Colour  yellow  or  copper-red ;  also 
white  or  colourless  and  different  shades  of  brown.  Cleavage  as  in  muscovite.  Angle 
of  apparent  optic  axes,  6**  (or  less)  to  20**. 

Analyses :  a,  b,  c.  From  Edwaros,  St.  Lawrence  County,  Kew  York :  a.  dark  yellow- 
brown;  6.  and  o.  colourless,  with  silvery  lustre  (Craw). —  d.  From  the  Vosges:  in 
granular  lime-atone :  greenish ;  specific  gravity,  2*746  fBe  lease). — e.  Jefferson  County, 
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New  York :  brown;  ftises  easily  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  white  enamel,  and  oolonn  the 
flame  reddinh  (Meitaendorf £).—/.  Sala  in  Sweden  (Syanberg). 
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•  With  litbU. 

This  kind  of  mica  is  especially  chaneteristic  of  grannlar  limestone.  The  phlogopites 
are  very  liable  to  change,  losing  their  elasticity  and  becoming  pearW  in  lustre,  often 
with  brownish  spots,  as  if  from  the  hydration  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  Li  some  cases,  an 
alteration  to  steatite  has  been  obseired. 

Biotite.  Hexagonal  Miea.  Uniaxial  Mica, — Probably  trimetric,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  hexagonal  Occurs  nsnally  in  tabular  prisms  with  basal  cleavage,  highly 
eminent ;  common  also  in  foliated  masses.  Refraction  biaxial;  angle  between  the  axes 
less  than  6^.  Hardness  «  2-6  to  3.  Specific  gravity  •>  2*7  to  3*1.  Lustre  pearly, 
often  snbmetallic  on  the  terminal  faces  of  the  prism.  Coloun  various,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding species;  usually  dark  green,  brown,  or  nearly  black;  sometimes  white  or 
colourless.  Streak  uncoloured.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Thin  laminsB,  flexible  and 
elastic. 

Anafyses:  a.  From  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia  (H.  Bose).  —  6.  Vesuvius:  yellowish 
green;  crystallised  (C.  Bromeis). — e.  Monroe^  New  York :  dark  green  (v.  K  obeli). — 
d.  Greenwood  Furnace,  near  Monroe:  dark  green  (v.  Hauer). — s.  Schwarzenstein  in 
the  Zillerthal:  green  (chrome-mica)  (SchafhSutl). — /.  Eifel:  pinchbeck  brown 
(Kjerulf). — ^.  From  theptotogyneof  theAlps:  dark  green;  specific  gravitv  -•  3*127. 
Difficult  of  fusion  before  the  blowpipe :  perfectly  decomposible  by  hydrochloric  acid 
(Delesse). — h.  Abberfoss  in  Finland  (Svanberg). 
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This  swedes  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  preceding ;  indeed  no  definite  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  them.  Since  the  percentage  of  iron  decreases, 
for  the  most  part,  as  the  magnesia  increases,  part  of  the  iron  must  be  present  as  fenous 
oxide.    ^Rammelsberg.) 

'  Vesuvian  biotite  occurs  in  brilliant  well-defined  crystals ;  that  from  Chwenwood 
Furnace,  New  York,  in  large  very  regular  rhombic  prisms,  and  tetrahedral  pyramids. 

Biotite  occun  altered  to  rubellan  and  steatite ;  it  has  also  been  observed  altered  to 
magnetite  in  the  TyroL 
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For  further  details  respecting  the  optical  properties  of  micas,  see  Dana's  Mineral 
logy^  ii.  217,  and  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  chemical  formulae,  Bammelsberg's 
Nineralchemiej  pp.  65&-672. 

BCZC  JL-8&ATB.    A  rock  similar  in  constitution  to  granite,  but  with  a  distinctlj 

foliated  structure. 


A  white,  fibrous,  pearly  yariety  of  o|m],  horn  the  island  of 
St.  Michael  in  the  Afores. 


A  yarietj  of  bzomochloridq  of  silver.    (See  Siltbb.) 

A  Tariety  of  orthodase  &om  Arendal  in  Norway.  Bieithaapty 
however,  regards  it  as  tridinic,  although  the  an^e  between  the  principal  dizectioiis  of 
cleavage  differs  by  only  22'  from  90^.  According  to  Breithaupt^  also,  the  felspar  of 
miascite  (p.  1009)  consists  of  microelin. 

mCROOOSmo  aa&X.  Ammonio-sodlc  phosphate,  (NH«)NaHP0^.4HH>, 
used  as  a  fiuz  in  blowpipe  experiments.    (See  Blowpifb,  i  624,  and  Phosphatu.) 

mcnRO&IT&  A  variety  of  pyrochlore  from  the  albite  rein  in  Chesteffield, 
Massachusetts.    (See  Ptrochlosb.) 

BKZBBXATOWXTB.  A  fossil  resin  found  in  the  coal-seams  at  the  Middleton 
collieries  near  Leeds,  and  at  Newcastle.  It  is  brownish-red,  of  specific  gravity  1-6, 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  contains  86'43  per  cent. 
carbon,  8*01  hydrogen,  and  5*66  oxygen.    (Johnston,  FhiL  Mag.  [3]  xii  261.) 

Syn.  with  Dolomitb. 

Syn.  with  Pyboxobfhits. 

is  the  liquid  secreted  bv  the  mammaiy  elaads  of  the  class  of  animals  caSed 

Mammalia.  Its  colour  is  generally  white,  often  bluish-white,  more  rarely  yellowish ; 
it  is  opaque,  has  little  or  no  smell,  a  slightly  sweet  taste^  and  in  general  an  alkaline 
reaction.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  varies  between  I'OIS  and  1*046  (Scherer); 
the  average  specific  ^vihrof  human  milk  —  1*032  (Simon);  »  1*03267  (1*02561 
— 1*04648).   (Vernois  and  BecquereL) 

Chemists  differ  as  to  the  reaction  of  fresh  milk.  BerzeliuSyPelieot^andLassaigna 
ascribe  an  acid  reaction  to  normal  milk ;  Simon  and  others,  an  i^caline  reaction,  and 
consider  that  when  it  is  add,  that  quality  is  due  either  to  the  milk  having  been  allowed 
to  stand  before  testing,  or  to  disease.  Moleschott^  however,  found  that  in  two  cnsea, 
cow's  milk  (stall-fed)  whidi  had  just  been  drawn  was  add.  Elsasser  examined  386 
different  specimens  of  human  milk,  some  diseased,  but  most  healthy ;  of  these  46  were 
neutral,  and  the  rest  alkaline.  Battenmann,  out  of  272  specimens,  found  only 
two  add,  and  that  probably  owing  to  some  extraneous  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
out  of  94  specimens  of  freSh.  cow's  milk,  Rueff  foimd  44  add;  out  of  46  spedmena 
of  mare's  muk,  19  add ;  sheep's  milk  as  often  add  as  alkaline  or  neutral ;  and  the 
milk  of  carnivorous  Huimals  (dogs  and  cats)  always  odd.  Dumas  remarked  that 
dog's  milk  coagulates  by  heat  Hke  turned  cow's  milk.  Feligot  foun^  ass's  milk 
always  add  (16  cases).  The  reaction  of  the  milk  seems  in  some  measure  to  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  food.  According  to  D'Arat  and  Petit^  the  milx  of 
stall-fed  animals  is  always  add,  and  becomes  alkaline  only  when  they  are  turned^ 
out  to  grass.  Hermbstadt  foimd  milk  that  had  remained  long  in  the  udder,  add. 
Fraas  caused  a  cow  to  be  milked  six  times  in  a  day,  and  found  Uie  milk  in  eadi  case 
feebly  alkaline ;  after  an  interval  of  24  hours,  the  cow  was  again  milked,  when  the  first 
portion  of  the  milk  was  found  to  be  alkaline,  the  last  acid.  Schlo'ssberger,  how- 
ever, found  the  milk  of  a  cow  which  had  not  been  milked  for  14  days,  alkaline.  In 
some  experiments  the  milk  was  as  often  acid  as  alkaline,  but  that  drawn  in  the  morn- 
ing was  more  often  add  than  evening  milk. 

When  milk  has  stood  for  some  time,  a  thick  yellowish-white  stratum,  rich  in  fat, 
collects  on  its  surface  (eream);  while  the  lower  portion  becomes  bluish-white,  and 
poorer  in  fat,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  in  spedftc  gravity.  If  the  surrounding 
temperature  be  not  too  low,  the  milk,  when  previously  alkaline,  acquires  an  add  reac- 
tion, but  remains  homogeneous  for  a  time.  It  then  coagulates,  fresh  milk  more  quickly 
than  boiled,  and  more  rapidly  if  the  temperature  be  rather  elevated,  and  the  atmosphere 
charged  with  electridty.  Milk  is  immediately  coagulated  by  rennet.  If  it  be  rapidly 
evaporated,  a  dense  white  film  forms  on  its  siuface. 

The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk  appears  to  be  caused  by  part  of  the  milknmgar 
undergomg  add  fermentation,  and  thus  yielding  lactic  acid,  whidi  predpitatee  the 
casdn.  A  solution  of  pure  casein  is  not  predpitated  in  10  hours  l^  rennet,  and  milk 
rendered  alkaline  by  addition  of  alkali  is  not  coagulated  by  rennet  (Denis).  Selmi, 
however,  coagulated  alkaline  milk  in  ten  minutes  vnth  mnnet^  and  the  mother-liquor 
was  still  alkaline  after  the  precipitation  of  the  casein.    (See  Casbut.) 
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Viewed  under  the  microfloope,  fresh  milk  appears  as  a  clear  liquid  in  which  the 
so-called  milk-globules  are  suspended.  They  Tary  considerably  in  size  (diameter  >- 
between  00012"  and  00018"),  and  rarely  in  fresh  milk  attain  the  diameter  of  0'0038\ 
Wit  hotit  the  addition  of  reagents,  they  appear  merely  as  globules  of  fat. 

H  e  n  I  e  first  proved  the  existence  of  an  external  envelope ;  he  added  acetic  acid  to  the 
milk,  and  found  that  the  shapes  of  the  globules  were  thereby  distorted.  Mitscherlich 
found  that  the  globules  were  not  dissolved  when  milk  was  shaken  up  with  ether,  which 
would  have  becu  the  case  if  they  were  a  simple  emulsion  of  fat ;  if,  however,  caustic  potash 
or  carbonate  of  potassium,  which  dissolves  the  envelope,  was  previously  added,  the  fat 
was  then  dissolved  by  ether.  Lehmann  also  remarked  that  the  surf&ce  of  the 
globules  in  milk  merely  treated  with  ether,  appeared  less  transparent,  turbid,  and 
wrinkled,  as  if  it  had  been  coagulated ;  the  ether  took  up  the  fat  on  the  addition  of 
phosphate  of  sodium.  Moleschott  acted  on  the  ooagulum,  obtained  by  adding 
alcohol  to  milk,  with  acetic  acid,  and  extracted  the  fat  with  ether ;  there  remained 
many  unbroken  fat  envelopes  in  the  form  of  little  resides,  which  he  was  able  to  fill 
with  an  ethereal  solution  of  chlorophyll;  they  contained  no  fill  From  thia  he  not  only 
proved  the  existence  of  the  fat  enyelopes,  but  concluded  also  that  they  are  organised. 
{Zcitscht.  ft,  Physiol,  Heilk.  xi.  p.  696-708.) 

Another  kind  of  morphological  elements,  the  so-called  granular  bodies  {corps 
granuktiXj  Colostrumkorperchen),  occurs  in  the  colostrum  (the  milk  secreted  during 
the  first  two  or  three  days  after  parturition).  They  consist  of  irregular  conglomerations 
of  very  small  &t-yesiele8,  united  by  an  amorphous  and  somewhat  granular  substance. 
Their  diameter  =  about  0*01 11"  (Henle),  but  varies  between  00063"  and  00232". 
Tlieir  fat  is  much  more  easily  dissolved  by  ether  than  that  of  milk-globules.  They  are 
destroyed  by  potash  or  by  acetic  acid ;  iodine-water  imparts  an  intensely  yellow 
colour  to  them ;  hence  they  consist  of  venr  small  globules  of  fat  imbedded  in  an 
albuminous  substance.  They  are  found  in  human  milk  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  child>birth,  sometimes,  however,  as  late  as  20  days  after.  Moleschott  found  in 
the  colostrum  of  cows,  together  with  milk-globules,  five  different  kinds  of  granular 
bodies  and  globules  {loo.  cit.). 

Human  colostrum  is  at  &r8t  yellow,  on  the  first  and  setond  day ;  it  thbn  becomes 
lighter,  and  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  becomes  white.  According  tO  G-.  Veit*  in  the 
pa*<sage  of  colostrum  to  milk,  the  milk-globules  (which  cohere  in  the  colostrum)  lose 
this  property,  and  the  largest  (above  0*00166"  in  diameter)  dictappear,  when  a  richer 
secretion  is  formed,  and  albumin  ceases  to  be  present  in  the  milk.  The  secretion  of 
normal  milk  begins  on  the  fourth  day  at  the  earliest,  but  generally  between  the  sixth 
and  tenth  day. 

Epiihelium-cdls  and  mucus-globules  are  of  only  accidental  oocuirence  in  milk. 

Fibrin  occurs  only  when  the  milk  contains  blood. 

Sometimes  infusoria  or  plants  low  in  the  scale  of  organisation  are  found  in  blue 
cow's  milk,  and  in  that  of  women  (Yog el).  T.  Fuchs  ascribes  the  blue  colour  of 
milk  to  an  infusorium  which  he  calls  Vibrio  cyanogmeus  ;  Bailleul  ascribes  it  to  a 
Bgssus, 

Analysis. — The  analysis  of  milk  is  attended  with  considerable  difiSculties.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  perfectly  dry  residue  by  evaporation,  since  the  casein, 
saturated  with  fat,  forms  crusts  which  are  impermeablor  to  steam,  and  these  are  often 
burst  asunder,  thereby  occasioning  loss.  The  casein  is  not  completely  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid,  part  remaining  in  solution ;  neither  does  dried  casein  part  with  all  its  fat 
to  ether. 

The  casein  may  be  approximately  estimated  by  eraporating  milk  on  a  water-bath  or 
in  yacuo,  almost  to  diyneas,  adding  acetic  add,  and  extracting  the  dried  ^residue  succes- 
sively with  ether,  alcohol,  and  water  (Sch  ere  rand  Dumas)-— or  one-fifth  of  its  weight 
of  powdered  gypsum  is  stirred  up  with  the  milk  before  evaportition;  wheteby  spirting  is 
avoided,  the  casein  becomes  insoluble  in  all  solvents,  and  the  dried  residue  is  rendered 
easily  pulverisablo.  The /a/  may  then  be  extracted  by  ether  and  alcohol.  The  solid 
residue  is  determined  by  evaporating  1  to  3  grammes  of  milk  in  vacuo,  or  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  drying  the  residue  m  an  air-bath,  or  in  yacuo  at  120°.  In  order  to  determine 
the  ashy  the  dried  substance  must  be  ignited  in  oxygen  gas.    (Haidlen.) 

Suaar. — The  milk  for  this  purpose  lausb  not  be  add.  To  determine  the  sugar,  the 
liquid  may  be  employed  which  is  left  when  casein  is  predpitated  by  sulphate  of 
magnesium  or  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  excess  of  base  predpitated  by  potash ;  or  the 
alcoholic  extract  obtained  in  Haidlen*8  method  of  estimating  casdn  may  be  used.  The 
amount  of  sugar  is  determined  by  Fehling's  sugar-test,  or  by  polarised  light. 

Baumhauor  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxiy.  145;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  873)  evworatea  the 
milk  in  paper-filters  nearly  filled  with  pure  sand  or  pulyerised  quartz,  previousfy  well<i 
washed  with  hydrochloric  add  and  i^ited.  The  filtMV  aro  first  dried  by  exposiog. 
them  to  a  current  of  air  at  110^,  on  a  stand  of  peculiar  oonstruotion  which  bUowb  the 
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entire  surfiiee  of  the  paper  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air ;  10  c.  c  of  each 
sample  of  milk  is  then  poured  upon  them,  taking  care  to  distribute  the  milk  UDiformlj 
over  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  not  to  wet  the  outer  ed^     The  stand  with  the  filter 
is  then  exposed  in  the  drying  chamber  to  a  current  of  air  heated  to  60^ — 70^>  till  the 
escaping  air  no  longer  deposits  moisture,  after  which  the  temperature  is  gradoallj 
raised  to  105^  and  kept  at  that  point  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  filters  are  finally  left  to 
cool  for  an  hour  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  weighed :  this  determines  the  total 
amount  of  solid  constituents  in  the  milk.    To  estimate  the  fiit,  the  dried  filters  are 
drenched  with  anhydrous  ether  in  funnels  dosed  at  top  with  glass  plates  and  having 
their  beaks  provided  with  spring-damps;  the  ether  after  half  an  hour^s  digestion  ie 
allowed  to  run  bv  opening  the  spring-damps, this  operation  beinff  twice  repeated ;  and  the 
filters  are  rinsed  two  or  three  times  with  ether,  then  dried  and  weighed ;  the  loss  giree 
the  quantity  of  fkt    The  sugar  and  soluble  salts  are  next  dissolved  out  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  with  warm  water  (about  90  c.  c),  and  the  total  quantity  of  matter  thus 
removed  is  determined  by^  again  drying  and  weighing  the  filter.    The  quantity  of  smear 
in  the  aqueous  solution  is  then  determined  by  titration  with  a  stancUurd  cupric  sun- 
tion,  and  the  difference  gives  the  amount  of  soluble  salts.    The  sum  of  the  amounts 
of  fat,  sugar,  and  soluble  salts,  deducted  from  the  total  quantity  of  solid  matter 
previously  determined,  gives  the  quantity  of  insoluble  salts  and  casein  (the  casein  isi, 
however,  slightly  soluble).    To  determine  the  total  quantity  of  inorganic  oonstitoentB, 
a  known  quantity  of  the  milk  ^slightly  addulated  with  acetic  add)  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  over  the  water-bath  ana  the  residue  is  concentrated. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  human  milk  at  diffejent  periods  after  diild-birtfay 
also  of  the  milk  of  different  animals. 

Human  milk. 


Water      •        •        •       . 
Sugar       •        •        .        ■ 
Casein  and  extractiTe  matters 
Sutter       •        •        •        • 
Salts  (ash) 
Solid  constituents 


Vernoif  and 

Beoquerel. 

NormaL 

889*08 

43*64 

89*24 

26*66 

1*38 


ClciBin* 


tt 


Simon.* 

883*6 

48*2 

34*3 

25-8 

2'8 

116*4 


4th  diqr  after 
dellTflarf. 

879*848 

41*135 

86*333 

42*968 

2*095 

120*152 


9Ui. 

885-818 

42*979 

36*912 

85*816 

1*691 

114*182 


l«h. 
905*809 
815S7 
29*111 
88*464 
1*939 
94191 


Water 

Sugar 

Casein 

Butter 

Salts  . 

Solid  constituentB 


100000 


HeriU«r. 

870*6 

63*4 

9*5 

520 

4*5 

129*4 


Chemllier 
and  Henry. 

879-8 

65*0 

15-2 

85*5 

4-6 

120*2 


CheralUer  and  Henry. 


Cow. 
8702 
4*77 
4*48 
8*13 
0*60 


Ju. 

91*65 
6*08 
1*82 
0*11 
0*34 


Goof. 


0-52 


100*00       10000       100*00 
Fllhol  and  J0I74 


Water 
Sugar 
Casein 
Butter 
Salts   . 


Cherallltr 
and  Henry* 
Eve. 

85*62 

5*00 

4*50 

4*20 

0*68 


Payen. 
Mare. 

89-38 

8-75 

1*62 

0*20 

t 


Simon. 

Hmman 

cotoetrtmu 

828*0 

700 

40*0 

50*0 

31 


6oath- 
down. 

82*50 

5*35 

7*90 

3*70 

0*55 


Merino. 

78*40 
4*37 
902 
7*60 
0*61 


gagto. 

76*98 
4*16 
8*30 

10*40 
0*16 


100*00        10*000      172-0  (Solid  constituents.) 


Ewe*s  milk  is  thus  the  richest  of  all  milks ;  that  of  the  goat  is  but  little  infarior  to  it. 
Human  and  cow's  milk  stand  pretty  dose  to  one  another,  and  hence  the  last  may  be 
easily  substituted  for  the  first ;  cow  s  milk  is,  however,  deddedly  ridier  in  casein  and 
sugar.  The  milks  of  the  ass  and  mare  are  the  poorest  of  all ;  they  contain  very  small 
quantities  of  butter  and  of  caseixi,  but  are  proportionally  ridier  in  sugar.  The  w»i11r  of 
Uie  camivora  differs  from  that  of  the  herbivora  by  an  aunosl  total  absence  of  sagar  and 
by  a  greater  proportion  of  £it. 


*  Mean  of  fourteen  uMlyset  made  at  diflbrent  periods,  with  the  milk  of  the 
t  The  intuluble  ialt«  were  weighed  with  the  catein,  the  iolaUe  with  the 
about  0*4  per  cent. 
X  Kopp  and  Will'f,  Jahrasb.  1856,:664. 


woman. 
>they 
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Constituents  of  Milk, 

Casein  (see  i.  810).  Simon  found  4*0  per  cent  casein  in  human  colostram,  and  2*15 
per  cent  in  the  milk  six  days  after  deliTeiy.  Milk  yaries  in  composition  at  different 
times  of  the  day.  In  the  case  of  two  cows  fed  with  hay,  oat-straw,  beet-root,  oil-cake, 
and  bean-pods,  the  milk  obtained  in  the  morning  (4  lm,)  contained  2*56  and  2*61  per 
cent,  casein ;  mid-day,  2*23  and  2*38  respectively.  In  another  case,  the  milk  contained, 
in  the  morning,  2*24  and  2*25 ;  at  mid-day,  2*37  and  2*36 ;  in  the  evening  (7  p.ic),  2*70 
and  2*71  per  cent,  casein  req)ective]y  (Strnckmann  and  Bodeker).  Heynsins 
found  the  first  portion  of  cow's  milk  richer  in  casein  than  the  last  portions.  Accord- 
ing to  Vernois  and  Beoquerel,  the  amount  of  casein  in  human  milk  varies  directly 
with  the  quantity  yielded ;  in  cow's  milk,  inversely  as  the  quantity.  The  milk  of 
brunettes  contains  about  0*8  per  cent,  more  casein  than  that  of  blondes.  Women  of 
feeble  constitution  yield  almost  normal  milk,  while  those  of  vigorous  constitution  yield 
milk  poorer  in  casein.  In  acute  diseases,  out  of  19  cases,  the  average  percentage  of 
casein  was  5*040  per  cent  (3*291 — 5*671)  ;  and  in  27  cases  of  chrome  diseases^  3*257 
per  cent  (2*521 — ^8*989)  (Vernois  and  Becquerel).  The  milk  of  nurses  between 
15  and  20  years  old  contains  5*574  per  cent  casein  and  extractive  matter ;  20 — 25, 
8*873  percent ;  25—30,  3*653  percent ;  30-^35, 4*233  ner  cent ;  35 — 10, 4*207  per  cent 

An  albuminous  substance  has  been  met  with  in  milk,  and  especially  in  colostrum, 
which  is  not  coagulated  by  rennet,  but  is  precipitated  by  boiling.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  albuTnin,  G.  Veit  remarked  that  the  colostrum  of  women,  up  to  the  tmrd  day 
after  delivery,  coagulated  entirely  or  in  part  on  heating.  It  afterwards  lost  this  pro- 
perty. The  filtrate  obtained  fix)mthe  acid  colostrum  of  the  cow,  after  adding  chloride 
of  sodium,  save  no  turbidity  with  acetic  acid,  but  yielded  a  precipitate  with  tannin, 
with  alcohol,  and  by  heat ;  on  adding  ammonia  and  boiling,  an  abundant  precipitate 
was  formed,  but  the  liquid  remained  unchanged  when  treated  in  the  same  way  with 
acetic  acid.  Hence  albumin  must  have  been  present  (Mole schott).  Vernois  and 
Becquerel  found,  in  the  milk  of  the  bufialo-cow  and  of  the  goat,  1*3  per  cent  albumin. 
Heynsius  found  0*5  per  cent  albumin  in  ooVsmilk  previously  eoagulated  with  acetic 
acid ;  it  was  pecipitat«i  by  boiling  ;  but  if  the  milk  was  previously  boiled  and  coagu- 
lated by  acetic  acid  at  40^  C,  no  turbidity  was  produced  in  the  filtrate  by  acetic  acid 
or  by  boiling.  Albumin  is  also  found  in  nulk  in  inflammatoiy  diseases  of  the  mammary 
glands,  and  when  it  contains  blood  and  pus.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
Scherer  prepared  a  kind  of  casein  i^m  normal  milk,  which  coagulated  by  heat; 
while  canine  milk  sometimes  becomes  thick  on  heating,  but  returns  to  its  previous  state 
on  cooling.    (Dumas.) 

Fat,  The  t&t  of  human  milk  has  not  been  examined  qualitatively  with  any  degree 
of  exactness^  The  butter  of  coVs  milk  has  however  been  more  particularly  investi- 
gated. Pure  milk-fiit  is  a  colourless  or  very  pale  yellow  substance,  solidifying  at 
26 '5°,  whereupon  the  temperature  rises  to  32^.  It  is  soft  and  sticky  above  18^. 
Dissolves  in  28*9  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*822.  It  readily  becomes 
rancid  on  exposure  to  the  sir,  yielding  volatile  fatty  acids^  and  then  decidedly  reddens 
litmus.  It  may  be  completely  saponified,  and  then  yields,  together  with  glycerin,  mar- 
garic,  oleic,  capric^  caprylic,  caproic,  and  butyric  acids,  or  instead  of  the  two  last, 
vaccinic  acid  (Lerch),  or,  according  to  Heintz»  ole'ic  and  butic  (CH^O,  melting-point 
■.60*75^  C),  stearic,  palmitic,  and  myristio  acids  (Chevreul,  8ur  les  Corps  ffras, 
1822 ;  Bromeis,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  xlii.  46,  &c.;  Heintz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  ixxxviii. 
800, 304 ;  Pogg.  Ann.  xc.  137).  Bromeis  reckons  the  composition  of  butter  according 
to  the  quantities  of  acid  found  »  68  per  cent  maigarin,  30  per  cent  elain,  and 
2  per  cent  peculiar  butter  fat ;  but  the  components  of  butter  seem  to  vary  considerably. 

Percentage  of  Fat  in  different  kinds  of  Milk, 


Human,* 

2-53— 3*88  (Simon). 
f4.297— 8*532— 3*345  (Clemm). 
3*55  (Chevallier  and  Heniy). 
2-666     (0*666—5*642)    (Vemois  and 
Becquerel). 

Cow. 

8-80— 5*10  (Simon). 

8*13  (Chevallier  and  Henry). 


3*90  fBoussiuffauIt). 

4*38  (Poggiale).  (Average  of  10  analyses.) 
8*4  (Buffido  cow.)  >  (Vernois  and 
3*61  (Paris  oow.)   >  BecqueielX 

Mare, 

6-952  (Clemm). 

2*44  (Vemois  and  Becquerel). 


*  Four  dayi,  nine  days,  and  twelTe  days  after  birth  respectiTely. 

f  Schloctberger  (Aon.  Chem.  Pbaxm.  cvili.  €4)  found  in  the  milk  flpom  the  enlarged  bicart  of  a 
woman,  the  enormous  amount  of  28*6  per  cent,  fat 
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ASB. 

1-21  (Simon). 

1-29  (Peligot). 

1'86  (Vemoia  and  Beoquerel). 

Ewe. 

4-20  (Chevallier  and  Henry). 
6-13  (Vernou  and  Beoquerel). 

Sow, 
I  93  (H.  Scheren). 


GoaL 
4-08  (Payen). 

3-32  (Cherallier  and  Henzy). 
5*69  (Vemoia  and  Beoquerel). 


BUiA, 

13-3  (Simon). 

7-32— 12-40  (Domaa). 

8*80  (Ternois  and  Becqnerel). 


8i  mo  n  found  5*00  per  cent,  fat  in  hunu&n  colostntm,  and,  aa  well  as  B  oussin  ganl  t, 
2*60  per  cent,  in  the  coUwtmm  of  the  cow.  According  to  L'Heritier,  the  milk  of 
brunettes  contains  6*63 — 6 -48  per  cent,  fiit,  while  that  of  blondes  contains  only  3'55 — 
4*06.  Vernois  and  Becqnerel  found  the  contraiy.  According  to  them,  thepereent- 
age  of  fat  varies  with  age  ;  the  milk  of  women  from  16 — 20  contains  3*738  per  oent^ ; 
20-  26,  2*821  per  cent. ;  26 — 30,  2*348  per  cent ;  80—35,  2*864  per  cent ;  and  ttom 
36 — 40,  2'233  per  cent  It  increases  by  nearly  0*3  per  cent  during  the  period  of  men- 
struation. The  percentage  of  butter  varies  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  milk  produced. 
It  decreases  with  imperfect  nutrition. 

Milk  contains  different  proportions  of  fat  according  to  the  time  of  day  at  which  it 
is  obtained.  The  milk  of  a  cow  contained  in  the  morning  2*17  per  cent. ;  at  midday, 
2*63  per  cent,  and  in  the  evening,  6*42  per  cent  (Struck man n  and  Bodeker).  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  first  portions  of  milk  are  less  rich  in  fiit  than  the  last  por> 
tions,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  milk  deposits  cream  in  the  udder,  and  that  the 
fat-globules  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  milk-passages  in  the  smaller  gUndular  canals  of 
the  udder  and  teats.  This  difference  has  not  been  observed  in  human  milk.  P  a  r  m  e  n- 
ti er  found  the  first  portion  of  cow's  milk  three-fourths  poorer  in  butter  than  the  last. 
According  to  Vernois  and  Becqnerel,  the  amount  of  fat  in  human  milk  increases 
during  the  first  two  months  after  delivery,  but  decreases  between  the  fifth  and  &ixth,  as 
well  as  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  moulJi.  The  kind  of  food  has  also  a  considerablo 
influence  on  the  percentage  of  fiit  in  milk.  The  milk  of  a  cow  fed  upon  ordinary  food 
Contains  3*63  per  cent  fat  ;  on  sesame  bran,  4*87  per  cent  Dumas  found  that  canine 
milk  was  on  the  whole  richer  in  fat  when  the  animal  was  fed  with  vegetable  than  with 
animal  food.  In  disease,  Vernois  and  Becqnerel  foand  that  the  percentage  of  faX 
was  sometimes  increased,  sometimes  diminished.  A  consumptive  cow  yielded  10*73 
per  cent,  butter.  In  enteritis,  human  milk  was  found  to  contain  3*163  per  cent  fat; 
in  pleurisy,  2*77  per  cent ;  in  colitis,  6*412  per  cent ;  in  delirinm  and  fever,  0*614 
cent. ;  typhus,  0*909  per  cent 

Sugar  of  Milk  {Lactin)'. 

Percentage  of  Sugar  in  different  kinds  of  Milk. 


Human, 

8*2 — 6*24  (Simon,  Clemm,  Haidlen). 
4-364  (2-622— 6*966)  (Vernois  and 
Beoquerel). 

Cow. 

3'4— 4-3  (Simon,  &c). 

4-26— 4-61  (Struckmann  and  Bodeker). 

6-28  (average ;  Poggiale). 

3-80  (Vernois  and  Becqnerel). 

Abs. 

6-06  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 
4-5  (Simon,  &c). 

Mart. 

8*7  (Simon,  &c.). 

3-28  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 


Goat. 

4*4  (Simon,  &c.). 

3*69  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 

Ewe, 

4-2  (Simon,  &c.). 

3*94  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 


Sow. 
302— 3*04  (Scheven), 

Canine, 

1  '63  (Vernois  and  Beoquerel). 
2-40  (Poggiale). 


6 


The  milk  of  brunettes  contains  7*00  and  7*12  per  cent  milk-sugar,  that  of  blondes 
'86  and  6-40  per  cent  (L'Ueritier).    Accordmg  to  Vernois  and  Beoquerel,  that  of 
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brunettes  contains  4*56 ;  blondes,  4*47.  Simon  found  7  per  cent,  milk-sugar  in  human 
colostrum;  in  the  milk  six  days  after  birth,  6'24  per  cent. ;  afterwards  the  quantity  de- 
creased. The  kind  of  food  influences  the  percentage  of  milk-sugar  to  a  certain  extent. 
Bensch  found  that  it  almost  disappeared  from  canine  milk  when  the  animal  was  fed 
excliutively  with  meat ;  on  substituting  vegetable  food,  the  quantity  of  milk-sugar 
increased  consid^nbly.  Poegiale  found  in  the  milk  of  a  bitch  fed  with  meat 
and  bread,  2*89  per  cent,  milk-sugar,  but  after  the  animal  had  been  fed  exclusively 
on  meat  for  21  days,  only  1*82  percent.  According  to  the  observations  of  Simon 
and  of  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  rich  or  poor  nourishment  does  not  sensibly  affect 
the  percentage  of  lactin ;  it  varies  as  the  quantity  of  milk.  The  milk  of  women  from 
16  to  20  years  old  contains  3*623  per  cent,  milk-sugar ;  &-om  20—26,  4*472  per  cent. ; 
25—30,  4*577  per  cent;  30 — 35,  3*953  per  cent ;  36—40,  3*960  percent  In  the  first 
month  after  birth,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  milk  decreases,  but  it  increases  con- 
siderably from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  month  (Vernois  and  Becquerel).  The  milk 
of  a  cow  yielded  in  the  morning  4*30  per  cent,  sugar ;  at  midday,  4*72  per  cent. ;  in  the 
evening,  4*19  (Struckmann  and  Bodeker).  Heynsius  found  that  the  last 
TOrtions  of  cow's  mUk  contained  less  sugar  than  the  first  According  to  Simon, 
I)  o  n  n  ^  and  others,  the  percentage  of  su^ar  does  not  sensibly  vary  in  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  this  is  the  case  only  with  chronic  diseases,  whereof 
in  27  cases  the  average  amount  was  4*337  per  cent ;  in  acute  diseases,  only  3*310 
(19  cases). 

Salts,  The  soluble  salts  of  milk  consist  of  chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  potassium, 
alkaline  phosphates,  and  soda  and  potash  combined  with  the  casein ;  the  inso-' 
luMe,  of  phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  chiefiy  combined  with  casein ;  sulphuric 
acid  and  ammonia-salts  are  not  contained  in  fresh  milk.  H'aidlen,  Scheven,  and 
others  have  found  a  little  fenic  oxide  in  milk. 

Percentage  of  Ash  in  different  kinds  of  Milt. 
Htman.  <g^^ 


0*16 — 0*26  (most  chemists). 
0138  (0*056— 0*338)  (Vernois  and 
Becquerel). 

Cow, 
0*66—0*86 
0*66  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 

£ttch. 
1*2— 1-6 

0*78  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 
1*63—208  (Poggiale). 

Goat. 
0*62  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 


1*09  (Scheven). 

Ass. 
0*62  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 

Mare. 
0*62  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 

Sheep. 
0*72  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 


Vernois  and  Becquerelfoundin  the  milk  of  women  ftom  15 — 20  years  old,  0*180 
per  cent  ash;  20—25,  0*143;  26—30,  0*146;  30—36,   0*144;    36—40,  0*106  per 

cent 

The  milk  of  a  cow  yielded  in  the  morning  0*83  per  cent  ash  ;  at  midday,  0*72 ;  and 
in  the  evening  0*78  (Struckmann  and  Bodeker).  Heynsius  found  slightly  less  ash 
in  the  last  than  in  the  first  portion  of  cow*s  milk ;  but  the  soluble  and  insoluble  salts 
remained  in  the  same  relations  to  one  another.  The  first  portions  contained  0*78 
percent,  salts;  the  last,  0*69  percent  Vernois  and  Becquerel  found  that  the 
percentage  of  salts  increased  both  in  chronic  and  in  acute  diseases  (0*173  and 
0163  per  cent);  in  acute  enteritis,  0*174  per  cent;  acute  pleurisy,  0079;  typhus, 
0*220. 

The  quantity  of  soluble  salts  is  generally  nearly  the  same  as  if  insoluble.  In  human 
milk  were  found  0*4 — 0*9  per  cent,  soluble  salts ;  in  cow's  milk,  0*21  per  cent,  soluble,  and 
0*28  per  cent,  insoluble  salts.  According  to  Weber's  analysis,  the  ash  of  cow's  milk  con- 
tains 14*18  per  cent,  chloride  of  potassium,  4*74  per  cent  chloride  of  sodium,  23*46  per 
cent,  potash,  6*96  per  cent  soda  (combined  with  phosphoric,  sulphuric  (?)  and  carbonic 
acids),  28*4  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  17'34  per  cent  lime,  and  2*20  per  cent  magnesia. 
Almost  all  the  phosphoric  acid  is  tribasic.  Vernois  and  Becquerel  found  in  the 
ash  of  human  milk  6*9  per  cent  carbonate  of  calcium,  70*6  per  cent  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium, 9*8  per  cent  chloride  of  sodium,  7*4  per  cent  sulphate  of  sodium,  and .  5*3  per 
cent,  of  other  salts. 
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Milk,  at  least  that  of  the  oow,  eontaios  alkaline  earhonaie&.  When  milk  is  tzviated 
with  acetic  add,  it  erolres  more  gas  (caihonic  acid)  in  Tacno  than  the  same  milk  with- 
ontadd.    (Lehmann.) 

The  amount  of  extractive  matter  in  milk,  as  well  as  its  nature,  is  unknown. 

LacUe  aeid  is  not  supposed  to  exist  in  fresh  milk.  Whether  the  milk  owes  its 
oocasionallj  add  reaction  to  lactic  or  botyric  add,  or  to  add  phosphates,  is  nncertaiii. 

Bees  found  «rM  in  the  milk  of  a  woman  soflferine  from  allraminnzia;  also  Pieard^ 
in  the  milk  of  a  woman  whose  urine  contained  no  ubumin. 

Free  ffosee,  eespedaSlj  carbonic  add,  are  always  present  in  fivsh milk.   (Lehmaan.) 

Lehmann  oonsiden  albumin  to  be  an  abncvmal  constitQent  of  milk, 

Marchand  found  iamaiin  dissolved  in  tiie  milk  of  a  sidL  cow,  but  no  bkxMl  eeHai 

Glucose  appears  to  pass  into  the  milk  from  the  blood,  but  convevted  into  Isetiii ; 
iodide  of  potasdnm  aiid  free  iodine  pass  into  the  milk. 

Milk  is  coagulated  by  adds,  alum,  and  Tazious  other  salts ;  also  hj  tamdn,  aleohol. 
and  wood-spirit. 

Colostrum  generally  forms  a  tmbid,  ydlowish  liquid  resembling  soap-suds,  of  stici^ 
consistence  aiSl  strongl j  alkaline  reaction.  It  undergoes  lactic  frnnentatiaa  more  easOj 
than  milk,  and  contains  more  solid  constitnents ;  in  the  milk  of  cows,  asses,  and  goats, 
casein  is  chiefly  in  excess ;  in  human  milk,  lactin.  It  contains  albumin  to  a  consider- 
able amount.  Vernois  and  Becquerel  found  in  human  colostrum  1 — 5  days  after 
delivery,  12*28  percent  solid  residue  (4*54  per  cent  casein,  3*58  per  cent,  tat,  4*01  per 
cent,  lacdn,  and  0*16  per  cent,  salts).  Simon  found  16  per  cent,  solid  residoe  in 
the  colostrum  of  a  cow,  and  14  to  lo  per  cent,  in  the  milk.  Crusius  tcmod  in  the 
colostrum  of  a  cow  immediately  after  calving^  38*4  per  cent,  dry  residue ;  the  next 
day,  30-1  per  cent;  the  second  day,  23*1  per  cent ;  and  afterwards  in  the  milk,  12*5 
percent 

Human  milk  is  more  bluish  than  cow's  mUk  and  has  a  sweeter  taste,  reacts  strongl/ 
alkaline,  and  addifies  less  easily  than  other  milks.  Specific  gravity  =  between  1*030 
and  1*034  (1*02561  and  1*04648,  Vernois  and  Becquerel).  It  contains  from  11  to 
13  per  cent,  solid  constituents.  It  is  less  eainlj  and  comi^etely  coagulated  hj  rennet, 
the  coegulum  is  not  so  gelatinous,  nor  so  firm  and  solid  as  that  of  cow's  miik,  and  it 
is  also  more  dieestible.  Its  fiit  contains  mora  ehdn  than  common  butter.  Healthy 
children  of  both  sexes  discharge  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  day  of  their  birth  a 
white  secretion  from  the  breast  {Hexenmilek),  either  alkaline  or  neutral,  and  oontainii^ 
milk,  but  no  oolostmm-^bules.  According  to  Guilloti  this  secretion  has  pretty  much 
the  composition  of  human  nulk. 

Cow* 8  milk  has  generally  a  pure  white  or  yellowish-white  colour.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  between  1*030  and  1*039  (Simon),  1*0302  and  1*0896  (Y.  and  B.).  It  contains 
on  an  averafe  between  13  and  14  per  cent  solid  matter  (12*29 — 16*5). 

Mar^s  milk  is  white.  Specific  gravity  ■■  between  1*034  and  1*045  (1*0203^  Clemm; 
1*0337,  V.  and  B.).     It  yields  16*2  per  cent.  (9*57,  V.  and  B.)  solid  reddu& 

Asi^s  milk  is  white;   sweeter  than  cow's  milk.      Specific  gravity  between  1*023 
and  1-035  (»  1*0346,  Y.  and  B.).     Contains  between  916  and  9*53  per  cent  solid 
matter  (10*99,  V.  and  B.).    It  readily  turns  add,  and  easfly  undergoes  alcoholic  fer 
mentation. 

Goafs  milk  is  white,  of  insipid  sweetish  taste  and  peculiar  odour.  Specific  gravity 
about  1-036  (1*0325,  V.  and  B.).  Contains  between  13*2  and  14*5  per  cent  solid 
reddue  (15*51,  V.  and  B.).     On  coagulation,  its  casein  forms  thick  dots. 

£W«  milk  is  thickish,  white,  of  agreeable  taste  and  smelL  Spedfic  gravity  » 
between  1*035  and  1*041.  Contains  14*38  per  cent  (16*77  per  cent,  V.  and  B)  solid 
constituents. 

Sow's  milk  contains  between  14*51  and  11*83  solid  matter. 

Canine  milk  is  rather  thick,  and  becomes  thicker  on  wanning  when  it  does  not  co- 
agulate. Specific  gravity  »  between  1*033  and  1*036.  Contains  between  22*48  and 
27*46  solid  residue.  On  evaporation,  the  latter  is  converted  into  grape-sugar,  and  the 
solid  residue  absorbs  much  oxygen  from  the  air.    (Bensch.) 

The  milk  of  women  confined  for  the  first  time,  contains  more  water  than  the  milk  of 
women  who  have  had  several  children.  The  milk  of  cows  varies  mudi  according  to  the 
locality;  that  of  cows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  contains  from  3*6  to  3*7  per  cent 
fat ;  of  Tyrolean,  Swiss  and  Dutch  cows,  between  7*0  and  0*8  per  cent  The  compo- 
sition of  cow's  milk  in  the  first,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  months  is  pretty  much 
the  same,  varying  between  12*27  and  14*20  per  cent  solid  matter.  In  the  first  month 
it  contains  13*29  per  cent  residue,  4*80  per  cent  casein,  4*25  percent  butter,  3*57  per 
cent,  lactin,  and  0*66  per  cent  salts;  in  the  second  month,  17 '32  per  cent  solid  reddue^ 
5'81  per  cent,  casein,  7*06  per  cent  butter,  3*87  per  cent,  lactin,  and  0*57  per  cent, 
salts ;  in  the  eighth  month,  24*73  per  cent  residue,  11*50  percent  casein,  4*41  per  cent, 
butter,  7*67  per  cent,  lactin,  and  1*16  per  cent  salts.    (Vernois  and  BccquereL) 
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The  milk  of  a  oonsumptiTe  oow  yielded  a  hage  quantitjr  of  cream,  bat  did  not  coagu- 
late either  by  lennet  or  on  boiling.  It  oontauea  24*97  per  cent  solid  residue,  10*13 
per  cent  casein  and  insoluble  s^ts,  10*73  per  centw  butter,  4*09  per  cent  lactin,  and 
soluble  salts. 

Milk  is  the  most  indigestible  of  all  uncoagulated  albuminoids ;  its  solubility  in  the 
gastric  juice  depends  upon  the  consistence  of  its  coagulum.  Human  milk  is  more 
readily  digested  than  cow*s  milk.  Frerichs  found  that  2^  hours  after  he  had  fed  a  dog 
with  milk,  all  had  disappeared  from  the  stomach  except  a  few  flakes,  very  rich  in 
fat.  Milk  introduced  into  the  stomach  was  instantly  coagulated,  and  Uie  serum  was 
rapidly  absorbed,  while  the  coagulum  formed  bulky  and  more  or  less  hard  dots.  The 
digestion  of  milk  does  not  begin,  properly  speaking,  until  the  liquid  portion  has  been 
absorbed. 

Thomson  has  shown  that  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  is  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  food. 

Bensch  has  remarked,  and  his  experiments  have  been  confirmed  byPoggiale, 
that  the  milk  of  bitches  fed  exclusively  on  meat  still  contained  milk-sugar,  showing 
that  sugar  is  formed  in  the  oiganism  tnm  albuminoids. 

Gow*8  milk  contains  30  pts.  unnitrogenised  substances  for  ereiy  10  plastic ;  human 
milk  40  pts.  unnitrosenised  for  every  10  plastic  (Liebig).  Cows  milk  contains  3*78 
per  cent  nitrogen ;  numan  milk  1*59  per  cent  A  cow  yields  in  24  hours  about  5J 
litres  or  about  6  kgr.  of  milk. 

With  respect  to  the  generation  of  milk,  Lehmann  and  others  do  not  suppose  that 
the  constituents  of  milk  are  derived  directly  from  the  blood.  Neither  casein  nor  lactin 
has  been  detected  in  blood.  The  sugar  of  blood  is  fermentable.  Fat  might  transude 
from  the  blood,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  does  so ;  since  cholesterin,  which  tran- 
sudes with  much  facility,  is  not  found  in  milk,  and  little  if  any  butyrin  is  found  in 
blood.  The  composition  of  the  milk-salts  also  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  salts  of 
blood-serum. 

Tests  for  milk:  aduiieratians. — Fresh  milk  ought  not  to  change  its  appearance  on 
boiling.  Sour  milk  deposits  clots,  or  partly  coagulates  on  boiling.  A  simple  instru- 
ment, called  a  lactometer,  for  roughly  estimating  the  amount  of  cream  in  milk, 
has  been  constructed  by  Banks.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  havinean  internal  diame- 
ter of  4  centimetres,  and  about  17  centimetres  high.  A  circular  nng  scratched  on  the 
glass  indicates  a  capacity  of  two  decilitres.  Above  this  line  30  small  divisions  are 
made,  each  indicating  ^th  of  the  total  capacity  of  the  vessel  up  to  the  highest  division 
marked  0^.  The  vess^  is  filled  up  to  0°  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours ;  the  thickness  of 
the  stratum  of  cream  may  then  be  read  ofE.  Another  method  is  that  of  D  o  n  n  ^.  He  has 
invented  an  instrument  called  a  ga  lac  to  scope,  which  measures  the  opacity  of  milk; 
the  greater  opacity  indicating  more  fat-globules,  and  thus  a  greater  amount  of  butter. 
It  consists  of  a  tube  with  a  glass  plate  fitted  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  movable 
glass  plate.  The  milk  is  intrMlucea  by  means  of  a  small  funnel,  and  the  tube  is  length- 
ened tjy  screwing  out  the  movable  plate  until  the  liquid  no  longer  transmits  the  light 
of  a  lamp  placed  at  a  certain  distance.  The  plate  is  then  screwed  in  until  the  light  of 
the  lamp  is  rendered  just  visible.  According  to  Donn^,  milk  which  removes  the 
plate  by  27^,  indicates  3*627  per  cent  butter;  SI*',  2*89  per  cent  butter.  40*^  to  35^  of 
the  galactoscope  »  6  per  cent,  cream  (poor  milk) ;  36°  to  30°  «  6*10  per  cent  cream 
(common  milk) ;  30^  to  25°  a  10  to  16  per  cent  cream  (good  milk) ;  25°  to  20°  » 
(15  to  20  per  cent  cream  (veiy  rich  milk) ;  and  20^  to  16^  indicates  an  exceedingly 
rich  milk,  the  last  portion  from  the  cow. 

The  most  common  adulterations  of  milk  are  the  following : — Milk  obtained  the  day 
before  is  creamed,  in  order  to  sell  the  cream  separately ;  sometimes  the  creamed  milk 
is  mixed  with  fresh  milk,  and  about  half  its  own  volume  or  more  of  water  is  added  to 
the  mixture.  Sometimes  a  colouring  matter,  such  as  brown  extract  of  chicory,  caramel, 
&c.,  is  added  to  disguise  the  bluish  colour  of  milk  thus  adulterated.  The  colouring 
matter  remains  in  ^e  serum  when  the  milk  is  coagulated,  and  may  then  be  detected 
(Paven).  Flour,  starch,  and  finely-powdered  chalk  are  alM  used  to  adulterate  milk. 
As  tne  cnalk  readily  subsides,  it  may  then  be  recognised  by  its  effervescing  with  hy- 
drochloric acid.  The  starch-ffranules  may  be  reamly  detected  under  the  microscope, 
and  distinguished  from  the  muk-globules ;  if  a  polarising  apparatus  be  adjusted  to  ue 
microscope,  each  of  the  granules  will  appear  mari^ed  with  a  black  cross.  The  addition 
of  tincture  of  iodine  will  also  indicate  the  presence  of  starch,  by  imparting  to  it  the 
characteristic  blue  colour.  The  macerated  brains  of  sheep  and  other  animals  are  said 
to  be  sometimes  added  to  milk.  In  this  case,  the  microscope  would  readily  detect  the 
presence  of  fragments  of  nerve  and  other  oiganised  structures,  which  are  not  present  in 
pure  milk.  The  addition  of  water  is  not  so  easily  detected,  since  if  cream  has  been 
taken  from  the  milk,  its  specific  gravity  will  increase,  while  the  addition  of  water 
again  lowers  it.     It  may  however  be  detected  by  the  galactoscope,  if  no  starch  or 
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brains  have  been  added.  The  milk  of  diseased  animals  is  sometimes  sold.  It  genenillj 
has  a  disagreeable  taste  and  smeU,  as  well  as  a  slightly  viscid  appearance.  Pilb  or 
mucus  globules  will  be  detected  in  it  under  the  microscope. 

According  to  Baumhauer  (^loo.  cit.)  all  determinations  of  the  comparative  paritj 
of  milk  by  instruments  like  those  above  described,  are  very  inaccurate ;  hegires  as  the 
result  of  determinations  made  by  his  own  method  above  described  (pi  10I6X  that  all 
milk  may  be  regarded  as  adulterated  with  water,  which  gives  less  than  110  grms.  of  solid 
residue  per  litre  (or  1928  grs. — about  3  oz.  trov — ^per  quart).  The  minimum  quantity 
of  butter  in  normal  cow's  milk  is  22  grms.  per  utre  (or  396  grs.  per  quart).  JhUlk  may 
be  regarded  as  creamed,  when  the  proportion  of  butter  is  less  than  {th  of  the  total  weigfax 
of  solid  matter.  * 

Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  following  works : 

Gmelin,  Handb.  d,  Chemief  viii.  [2]  pp.  246-273;  Lehmann,  Lehrb.  d,  Pky*. 
Chem,  1863,  ii.  pp.  287-301,  the  same  translated  by  O.  Day,  vol.  ii.  pp.  332-348 ; 
Scherer,  Handworterb,  d.  Pkysiol.\\.  449-476;  Simon,  i>/«  Frauenmilch,  ^c,  Berlin, 
1838  ;  Vernois  and  A.  Becquerel,  Ann.  cCkt/giiney  April,  1853,  and  Dulait  ehe^  la 
femme  dans  tHat  de  santi  et  dans  VHat  de  mcdadie^  Paris,  1853  ;  Pay  en.  Substance* 
dUmmtaires ;  Bowman,  Medical  Chemistry,  Pelouze  et  Fr^my,  TiraiU  de  Chiixie 
GhiSrale,  2me.  ed.  Paris,  1857,  p.  195.  See  also  the  several  volumes  of  Kopp's 
Jahresbericht.  C.  £.  L. 

See  Qv^BTE. 

C"H«0".— Called  Lactin  by  Pasteur,  Laeiose  by  Dnmaa. 
Pasteur,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  the  term  lactose  to  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  milk-sugar  (see  p.  1022). 

This  compound,  the  saccharine  constituent  of  milk,  was  first  prepared  byFabrizio 
Bartlholetti,  in  1619,  from  whey,  thence  called  Manna  or  Ifitrum  serilactis, 
and  afterwards,  Galacticitm  Bartholetti.  It  has  been  chiefly  examined  by  Bouillon 
LagrangeandVogel(J.Phys.  Ixxii.  208),  Berzelius(Ann.Chim.  xcr.67),  Bensch 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  221),  Vohl  {iUd.  Ixx.  360),  Winckler  (ReperL  Pharm.  xlii 
46),  Krause  and  Stadeler  (Mitth.  d.  naturf  Gesellsch.  in  Ziirich,  1854,  p.  47 3X 
Lieben  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixviii.  407),  Pasteur  (ibid,  Ixviil  427),  Dubrunfraut  (Jind. 
Ixviii.  422),  Luboldt  (ibid,  Ixxvii.  282),  and  Berthelot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liv.  82 ; 
Ix.  98);  see  also  Gm.  xv.  217  ;  Gerh.  iL  553. 

Milk-sugar  has  been  found  only  in  the  milk  of  mammalia ;  it  may,  however,  have 
been  confounded  in  some  cases  with  glucose,  the  presence  of  which  has  been  detected 
in  the  blood,  in  the  liver,  and  in  the  eggs  of  birds.  It  has  not  yet  been  formed 
artificially  from  any  other  compound. 

It  is  extracted  by  treating  milk  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  calTs  rennet,  to  pre- 
cipitate the  curd,  tnen  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  whey  to  the  crystallising  point 
This  product  is  purified  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  repeated  crystallisatLon ; 
finally,  according  to  Krause  and  Stadeler,  by  repeatedly  precipitating  the  aqueoos 
solution  with  alcohoL  In  some  localities,  especially  in  Switserland,  milk-sugar  is  pre- 
pared on  the  large  scale  from  the  whey  obtained  in  the  fabrication  of  cheese. 

'    Milk-sugar  is  deposited  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  hemihedral  trimetric  crystals, 

■p  "p 

exhibiting  the  combination  oof  ao  .  -  .  oP  .  2$ao .    Angle  oP:  ^^  »  109<'  39^;  oP :  - 

«  101°  41'.  Ratio  of  axes,  a:b\c  ^  06215  :  1  :  02193  (Schabus).  It  is  whito. 
semi-traDSDHrent,  hard,  and  grates  between  the  teeth.  The  ciystals,  which  contain 
C'«H»0".H»0,  do  not  give  off  any  water  at  100°,  but  the  whole,  amounting  to  6*08 
per  cent.  (1  at.  «  6*00  per  cent.)  at  130°,  or  more  quickly  between  140°  and  160®, 
The  anhydrous  milk-sugar  which  remains,  forms  a  colourless  melted  mass,  which  soli- 
difies in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling. 

Crystallised  milk-sugar  is  slightly  hygroscopic,  and  dissolves  in  5  or  6  pts.  of  cold,  and 
2^  pts.  of  boiling  water.  The  saturated  solution  produced  by  prolonged  contact  of 
water  with  excess  of  milk-sugar  at  10°,  has  a  density  of  1*055,  contains  14*55  per 
cent,  crystallised  milk-sugar,  and  when  left  to  evaporate,  begins  to  deposit  ciystals  as 
soon  as  it  attains  the  density  of  1*063  and  contains  21*64  per  cent,  milk-sugar.  The 
aqueous  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right  Dextro-rotatorv  power 
for  the  transition-tint,  [a]  =  59*3°  (Berthelot);  60*28°  (Biot).  According  to 
Poggialc,  201*9  pts.  of  milk-sugar  produce  the  same  deviation  as  164*7  pts.  cane-sugar. 
The  dextro-rotatory  power  of  a  recently  prepared  solution  of  milk-sugar  is  greater  in 
the  ratio  of  8  :  5,  than  that  of  the  same  solution  after  standing  for  some  time  or  after 
being  heated.  The  rotatory  power  diminishes  slowly  at  0°,  more  quickly  on  heating, 
and  at  the  boiling  heat  it  diminishes  in  two  minutes  to  56*4°  for  crystallised  milk- 
sugar.     (E.  O.  Erdmann,  Jahrosb.  1856,  p.  671.) 
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Milk-sugar  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  bat  dissolyea  readily  in  distilled 
vinegar  J  ciystallising  out  unaltered  on  evaporation. 

Decompositions, — I.  D17  milk-sugar  turns  brown  when  heated  to  about  160®,  without 
fusing,  and  at  175°  gives  off  water,  and  yields  lactocaramel,  C^H'-^O'".  At  203°  it 
melts,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  yields  humus-like  substances. — 2.  Milk-sugar  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ia  converted  into  lactose  (md.  inf.) ;  the  same  transformation 
appears  also  to  be  produced  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water. — 3.  Strong  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  alkadiSy  decompose  it,  especially  when  heated,  with  for- 
mation of  brown  or  black  products. — 4.  Milk-sugar  is  easiW  decomposed  hy  oxidising 
agents.  It  reduces  metallic  silver  from  silver-solutions  (Liobig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xcviii.  132).  A  solution  of  milk-sugar  mixed  with  potash  dissolves  cupric  hydrate^ 
forming  a  deep  blue  solution  which  deposits  cuprous  oxide,  even  in  the  cold.  From  a 
solution  oi potassio-cupric  tartrate,  it  throws  down  a  smaller  quantity  of  cuprous  oxide 
(about  ^),  than  glucose  (ii.  860).  Distilled  with  oxidising  mixtures,  such  as  sidphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  it  yields  formic  acid.  With  nitrw  acid,  it  forms 
mucic,  saccharic,  tartaric,  and  a  small  quantity  of  racemic  acid,  and  finally  oxalic  acid. 

Very  strong  nitric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sidphuric  adds  converts  milk-sugar 
into  a  si^bstitution-product  called  nitro-lactin,  which  is  precipitated  from  the  acid 
solution  by  water,  and  crystallises  £rom  alcoholic  solution  in  nacreous  laminae  deton- 
ating when  heated.     (Keinsch;  Vohl,  Jahresb.  1849,  p.  470.) 

When  milk-sugar  is  heated  to  100°  for  some  hours  with  bromine  and  water,  there  is 
formed,  probably  by  direct  addition  of  bromine,  a  brominated  compound,  which  when 
decomposed  by  bases,  yields  isodiglycolethylenic  or  lactonic  acid  (p.  414). 

Milk-sugar  is  not  brought  immediately  by  yeast  into  the  state  of  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation ;  but  when  it  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  yeast,  fermentation  gradually 
sets  in.  When  cheese  or  gluten  is  used  as  the  ferment,  the  milk-sugar  is  converted  into 
lactic  acid  (ii.  631 ;  iii.  456).  Alcohol  is,  however,  always  formed  at  the  same  time, 
especially  if  no  chalk  is  added  to  neutralise  the  acid  as  it  forms;  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
formed  is  greater  also  as  the  solution  is  m(Mre  dilute. 

Combinations. — Milk-sugar  unites  with  bases,  but  the  compounds  have  not  been 
much  examined.  It  differs  from  glucose,  in  not  forming  a  definite  compound  with 
chloride  of  sodium.  It  absorbs  about  12*5  per  cent,  ammonia-gas,  whicn,  however, 
it  again  gives  up  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  strong  caustic  potash,  forming 
a  thick  liquid  {h)m  which  alcohol  throws  down  white  flocks  containing  12*4  per  cent. 
H'O.  The  compound  is  easily  decomposed  by  acids,  even  by  carbonic  acid,  the  milk- 
sugar  separating  from  it  unaltered.  With  soda  a  similar  compound  is  formed,  con- 
taining 8*3  per  cent.  soda. 

Milk-sugar  dissolves  easily  in  milk  of  lime,  forming  a  solution  in  which  alcohol  pro- 
duces turbidity,  and  if  the  liquid  is  concentrated,  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  con- 
taining, when  washed  and  dried,  from  11*2  to  15*7  per  cent.  lime.  Baryta  forms  a 
similar  compound  containing  40*1  pure  baryta. 

Milk-sugar  gently  heated  with  oxide  of  lead,  gives  off  water.  On  digesting  the 
aqueous  solution  with  lead-oxide,  at  a  temperature  below  50°,  part  of  the  oxide 
dissolves,  and  an  insoluble  compound  remains  suspended,  containing  when  dried  63*5 
per  cent  lead-oxide.  The  dissolved  portion  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  leaves  a  gummy 
soluble  mass,  containing  18*1  per  cent,  lead-oxide :  ammonia  added  to  the  solution 
throws  down  an  insoluble  compound. 

Estimation  of  Milk-Sugar.  Milk-sugar  may  be  estimated  like  glucose  (ii.  865). 
Poggiale  (Compt.  rend,  xxviii.  505)  prepares  the  test-liquor  by  dissolving  10  grms. 
of  cupric  sulphate,  10  grms.  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  30  grms.  caustic  potash  in 
200  grms.  distilled  water.  The  filtered  liquid,  which  has  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  titrated 
by  determining  the  amount  of  pure  milk-sugar  required  to  decolorise  a  given  volume 
of  iL  To  determine  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  milk,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
separate  the  fat  and  the  casein  (p.  1016).  Milk-sugar  may  cdso  be  estimated  by  its 
rotatory  power. 

Products  of  the  Transformation  of  Milk-sugar, 

1.  Lactose  or  Gaiactosb,  C*H"0«  (Pasteur,  Compt  rend.  xlii.  347).  A  kind  of 
sugar  isomeric  with  glucose,  and  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  it^  produced  by 
boiling  milk-sugar  for  several  hours  with  4  pts.  of  water  and  2  per  cent  sulphuric 
add,  neutralising  with  chalk,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  syrup,  and  then  leaving  it  to 
crystallise. 

Xiactose  crystallises  more  readily  than  grape-sugar,  in  nodules  consisting  of  micro- 
scopic, limpid,  rectangular  prisms  acuminata  at  the  ends, — more  genendly  of  six- 
sided;^  round-edged  laminae  having  a  pen-shaped  protuberance  in  the  middle.  Dextro- 
rotatory power  for  the  transition  tint,  [a]   ss  83 '22°  at  15° ;  in  the  recently  prepared 
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solution  it  is  stronger,  [a]  b  139  66^,  but  sinks  to  the  former  magnitude  slowlj  at 
ordinaiy  temperatures,  instantly  on  boiling. 

Lactose  dissolves  in  water,  does  not  combine  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  dissolrcs 
but  Tery  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol. 

Lactose  yiel(U  with  nitric  acid  twice  as  much  mudc  acid  as  milk-sugar.  From  an 
alkaline  solution  it  reduces  as  much  cupric  oxide  as  grape-sugar.  It  ferments  in  con- 
tact with  yeaat.  If  the  fermentation  be  interrupted  before  it  is  complete,  the  liquid 
still  contains  unaltered  lactose,  which  therefore  has  not  undergone  any  division  or  fur- 
ther alteration  during  the  fermentation.  In  this  fermentation  the  same  products  are 
formed  as  in  the  fermentation  of  cane-sugar.  (Pasteur,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  IrxIL 
366.) 

2.  liACTOCABAiotL,  CH**0*.  Pioduced  when  milk-sugar  is  heated  for  some  time  to 
180^.  It  is  a  dark  brown  substance,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  capable  of 
combining  with  the  oxides  of  lead  and  copper.  (Lieben,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xriii. 
180 ;  Gm.  xv.  227.) 

3.  Gaulaciic  and  Pbctolactic  Acms.  These  names  are  given  by  Bodeker  and 
Struckmann  (Ann.  Pharm.  c.  264)  to  two  acids  produced  when  milk-sugar  ia 
oxidised  in  alkaline  solution  by  cupric  oxide.  Both  are  syrupy,  and  form  unciystaUia- 
able  salts,  respecting  the  supposed  composition  of  which,  see  Gm.  xv.  229. 

4.  NiTBOLAcnN  IS  best  prepared  bv  treating  milk-sugar  with  a  mixtnre  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  water.  It  crystallises  from  alcoholic  solution 
in  nacreous  la^minia,  which  detonate  when  heated. 

an&&BBITB.    Native  sulphide  of  nickel     (See  Nickel.) 

MZ&&nrCITOWIA«  The  baric  of  Millingtonia  horteneis  L.,  used  in  Java  as  a 
remedy  against  fever,  contains,  according  to  U.  HoUandt  (Jahzesb.  1861,  p.  767) 
-^besides  starch,  gum,  sugar,  fat,  wax,  and  an  iron-greening  tannin — a  small  qoantity 
of  a  bitter  substance,  and  certain  bodies  described  as  humic  acid,  to  which  the  fur- 
muliB  C^*H'*0^  and  C**H"0^  are  assigned. 

MZIiOaCBZV.  A  compact  chromiferous  mineral,  probably  a  mechanical  mixtnre, 
containing,  according  to  Kers  ten  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlvii.  485),  27*50  per  cent,  silica,  46*01 
alumina,  3*61  chromic  oxide,  0*30  lime,  0*20  magnesia,  and  23*30  water  (=  99-92). 
CSolour  indigo-blue  to  celandine-green.  Hardness  *  2.  Specific  gravity  »  2*13. 
Yields  water  when  heated  in  a  tube.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe ;  partly  dissolved 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  Found  at  Rudniak  in  Serria,  associated  with  quartz  and  brown 
iron  ore. 

MAMJnnSITS.  Nimetene,  Mimetite,  Green  Lead-ore.  TraubenhleL  Varieties : 
Kampylite^  Hedyphane, — ^Tbis  name  is  applied  to  several  minerals,  isomorphous  with 
pyromorphite,  consisting  either  of  pure  arsenato-chloride  of  lead,  or  of  isomorphous 
mixtures  of  this  compound  with  the  corresponding  phosphato-chloride,  and  with  the 
analogous  calcium-compounds.  The  crystals  are  hexagonal  prisms,  exhibiting  the 
combinations  P .  oPC/^.  239,  ii.  739),  P  .  ooP  .  oP  {fig.  240^  ooP  .  oP.  2P2  {fig.  241), 
and  P  .  oP  .  ooP  .  oolh.  Length  of  principal  axis  « 0*7392.  Ande  P:  P;  (terminal) 
»  \4t79  20';  (lateral)  -  80<'  25'.  Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  P  and  ooP.  Hard- 
ness B  3*5.  Specific  gravity  «  7*19  to  7*35,  mimet^^ne ;  5*3  to  5*5,  hedyphane ;  6*8  to 
6*9,  kampylite.  Lustre  resinous.  Colour  pale  yellow  passing  into  brown,  sometimes 
orange-yellow  (kampylite)  from,  the  presence  of  chromate  of  lead ;  sometimes  whitish 
when  containing  much  calcic  phosphate  (hedyphane).  Streak  white  or  nearly  so. 
Subtransparent  to  subtranslucent  Sectile.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal, 
but  less  easily  than  pyromorphite ;  exhibits  a  ciystalline  surface  on  cooling,  and  is 
easily  reduced  to  lea<]Uglobttles  with  evolution  of  arsenical  fumes.  Soluble  in  nitric 
acid  and  in  potash. 

AnaJyeis. — a.  From  the  Azulaques  mine  near  La  Blanca,  Zacatecas,  Mexico :  yellow 
needle-shaped  ciystals  on  wulfenite  (Berg  em  an  n,  Pocg.  Ann.  Ixxx.  401). — h.  Phoenix- 
ville,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania:  colourless  or  yellow  oystals  (Smith,  SilL  Am. 
J.  [2]  XX.  342). — c.  Johann-Georeenstadt:  yellow  crystallised  (Wohler,  Posg.  Ann. 
iv.  161). — d.  Caldbeck-fell,  Cumberland  (Breithaupt's  kanwylite)  (Rammelsberg, 
ibid.  xci.  316).— «.  Horrhausen  in  Saxony  (Dufr^noy,  TraitS  de  Min.  iil  46). — 
/.  Cornwall  TDufrinoy,  loc.  cit),—g.  Preobngansk  mine,  Siberia:  c^stals  yellow 
within,  but  black  on  the  outside,  nom  a  coating  of  pyrolusite  (Struve,  Uammdtber^e 
MineralchenUe,  p.  382). — h.  LSngbanshytta,  Sweden  (Breithaupt's  hedyphane) :  mas- 
sive, greyish-white  (Kers ten,  Schw.  J.  Ixii.  1). — i.  Mina  Grande,  near  Arqueroe  in 
Chile :  yellow,  earthy.    (Domeyko,  Ann,  Min.  [4]  xiv.  145.) 

L  Containing  only  Arsenic  Acid, 

a.         Ai«o».         Pb»o. 
a.     2*44         2306         74*96     «     100*46. 
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II.  Qmtaininff  Anenic  and  Phosphoric  Adda. 
CI.  At«0».  P«o».  Pb«o. 


5. 

2-39 

2317 

014 

74-68 

M 

100-28 

0, 

not  deter- 
mined 

21*19 

not  deter- 
mined 

76-66 

CaSO. 

d. 

2-41 

18-47 

3-34 

76-47 

0-60 

-     101*19 

e. 

2-65 

22-20 

0-38 

74-62 

B 

99-86 

/ 

2*31 

21-65 

0-79 

73-87 

■■ 

98-62 

ff- 

2-38 

19-68 

2-44 

76-14 

B 

100-64 

IIL  Containing  Lime. 

CI.  At«0».  P«0».  V«a>.        Pb«0.  c««o.         Cu«0. 

h.    2-66        22-78    not  determined   .    ,        6103  1409 
t.     2*41         12-06             6*36             194        6846  831         0*96  -  99-60« 

The  mineral  L  is  a  oomponnd  of  chloride  of  lead  and  pure  triplumbic  arsenate. 
Pba3Pb»A80*. 

Those  included  under  II.,  are  isomorphous  mixtures  of  true  mimetesite  and  Pyro- 
morphite  (phosphato-chloride  of  lead)  represented  by  the  formula  PbCL3Pb'f  As ;  V)0*, 

In  the  two  minerals  included  under  III.,  the  lead  is  partly  replaced  by  calcium ;  the 

eomposition  of  h  may  be  nearly  represented  by  the  formula  I^^^-3[Iq„{  | Jp  { ^^T 

The  earthy  mineral  from  Chile  appears  to  be  hedyphane  mixed  with  a  little  vanadate 
of  lead. 

EOSA  or  ACACnCA.  OVIK.    See  Gum  (ii.  963). 

Syn.  with  CATBCHu-TANinc  Aeon  (i.  817). 

Acetate  of  Ammonium  (i.  13). 

This  term,  in  its  widest  sense,  denotes  any  substance  not  formed 
by  the  processes  of  organic  life ;  in  its  more  restricted  and  more  usual  sense,  it  signifies 
any  homogeneous  solid  or  liquid  inorganic  body,  formed  by  natural  processes,  without 
the  concurrence  of  art.  Minerals  understood  in  this  sense,  constitute  the  essential  part 
of  the  earth's  crust.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  include  under  the  same  general  denomi- 
nation, several  substances  which  are  evidently  the  remains  of  organised  beings,  chiefiy 
vegetables,  which  lived  upon  the  earth  in  former  ages,  e,g.  coal,  lignite,  amber,  and  the 
several  varieties  of  fossil  resins  and  bitumens.  Such  bodies  sho^d  perhaps  in  strict- 
ness be  called  fossils,  but  they  are  more  usually  classed  witli  minerals,  and  described 
as  such  in  works  on  Mineralogy. 

—  ■■■■OAT-  A.CZl>a  are  acids  of  inorganic  origin,  either  existing  ready  formed 
in  natural  minerals,  or  formed  from  inorganic  materials  by  artificial  processes.  The 
term  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  stronger  acids,  sulphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  hydro- 
chloric, &c 

An  old  name  of  Soda.    (See  Alkali,  i.  116.) 

A  term  sometimes  applied  to  Prussian  blue  when  mixed 
with  certain  white  substances,  such  as  clay,  hea^y  spar,  gypsum,  ftc,  which  give  it  a 
light  blue  colour. 

OAOVTOXOiro.    Syn.  with  Elatsbitb  (ii.  874). 

CSAIUBKBOV*    Manganate  of  potassium  (p.  818). 

QfWtMWOi,    Scheele's  green.    (See  Gjuok  PlOMBirrs,  iL  914.) 

nraxCH>«  A  term  applied  by  Keller  to  the  bine  oxide  of  molyb- 
denum, formed  by  the  reducing  action  of  tin  or  stannous  chloride  on  recently  precipi- 
tated molybdic  add.    (See  MoLTBOBtnTX,  p.  1036.) 

Amorphous  Trisulphide  of  AmiMOirr  (i  880). 

IBZV.    (See  Pbtboleuk.) 

Gold-pnrple^  or  Purple  of  CassiuB  (ii.  938). 

Syn.  with  Hatghbttdt  (p.  14). 

Mercuric  sulphate.    (See  Sulfhatbs.) 

See  Watsb. 

A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  yellow  ozychloridefl 
of  lead,  used  as  pigments  (p.  666). 

*  After  deduction  of  1*1  alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  2  clay,  and  1'12  water. 

Vol.  m.  8  U 
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An  eraptire  rock  occurring  in  the  Vo^eSy  where  it  fonnfl  small 
chieflj  in  granite  and  syenite.  It  consists  of  mica  (the  characteristic  constitiieiit) 
vaiying  in  colour  from  brownish-black  to  ereenish,  and  orthoclase  imbedded  in  a  ftl- 
spathic  ground-mass.  It  is  usually  fine-sramed,  often  porphyroi'dal,  when  the  UlkiptT 
crystals  are  well  developed.  The  ground-mass  frequently  also  contains  greyiali-fsrera 
or  dark  green  hornblende  already  far  advanced  in  decomposition.  The  lock  also  con- 
tains quartz  (in  very  small  quantity),  triclinic  felspar,  chlorite,  calcspar,  &c^  often  also 
crocidolite.    A  specimen  from  the  Ballon  d' Alsace,  gave  by  analysis : 

S10«.     AI<0».     Mn-iO*.    Fe«oa.   c«»0.     Mg»0.     K«0.     Na«0.«    HH).    CO«. 
56-96    12-96      065       7*58     4*63      662     435      222      1*44    1*94  -  99'34 

(Delesse,  Ann.  Min.  [5]  x.  517 ;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  705).  A  rock  of  similar  cbnstita- 
tion,  from  Mittershausen  in  the  Odenwald,  has  been  analysed  by  Bun  sen  (JahresbL 
1861,  p.  1068). 

Bed  oxide  of  lead  (p.  551). 

TJAC'VAMMJL'WAM  or  TOtlLA.'WAMm  A  solid  vegetable  fi&t  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  a  tree  growing  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The  principal  ^ition  of  it, 
inaoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  consists,  like  cacao-fat,  of  stearin,  palmitin  and  olein ;  a  smaller 
portion,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  contains  free  stearic  acid,  palmitic  acid,  and  tzaoes  of  a 
volatile  fatty  acid.    (£.  Ruge,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  506.) 

See  Fbuit  (ii.  714). 

Syn.  with  Glauber  salt    (See  Sxtlfhatbs.) 

Acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  KHSO\  occurring  in  white  sOky  fibres 
in  a  hot  tufa  cavern  near  Misene.  (Scacchi,  Mem.  GeoL  sulla  Campania,  1849,  p.  98.) 

WaamOMMLm  Fe*AsS  »  FfeAsS,  Arsenical  pyrites,  Arsenoprfrite,  DanaUe^ 
JPiinian,  Fer  arsSnieal,  prismatischer  Arsenikkies. — ^This  mineral  occurs  in  trimetrie 
crystals,  in  whidi  the  ratio  of  the  axes  a:b:e  «  0*676  :  1 :  1*189.  Asfle  ooP :  obP  a 
6^  7'f  i  J^<»  :  ^  Poo  in  the  basal  principal  section  ■>  34^  34'.  OroUnaiy  combina^ 
tion  ooP .  j;  too .    Cleavage  rather  distinct^  parallel  to  ooP.  Occurs  also  columnar,  oom- 

fact  granular,  or  impalpable.  Hardness  »  5*5  to  6.  Specific  gravity  »  6  to  6*4. 
lUstre  metallic.  Colour  silver-white  inclining  to  steel-grey.  Streak  daric  greyish- 
black.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  Heated  in  a  tube,  it  fiiiBt  yields  a  red  or  brown 
sublimate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic,  then  a  black  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic  On  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  to  a  black  magnetic  bead,  which  sometimes  exhibits  the 
reactionsof  cobiut  as  well  as  those  of  iron.  According  to  Berthier,  when  heated  in  a 
closed  crucible,  it  gives  off  half  its  sulphur,  and  a  fourth  of  its  arsenic.  Nitric  acid 
decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  arsenious  acid ;  nitro-muriadc  acid,  with 
separation  of  sulfur  alone,  which  may  be  completely  dissolved  bv  prolonged  digestion. 
Analyses,  a.  Freiberff  (Behnke,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcviii  184). — 5.  Ehrei^edwadorf : 
PHnian  (Plattner,  ihid,  IxxviL  127,  Ixxix.  480). — c,  Beicbenstein  (Weidenbnsch, 
JSammeUher^s  Mineralohemie,  p.  58). — <L  MelchiozstoUen  near  Jauemick  in  Anstriaa 
Silesia:  massive  (F rei  tag|^  tftioL).— «.  Sala  in  Sweden  (Behnke,  2oc.  ct/.).— /.  Altenbeig^ 
near  Kupferbeig  in  SUesui:  large  crystals  of  specific  gravity  6*043  (Behnke^--^. 
Bothzechau,  near  Landshut  in  SQesia :  specific  gravity  6*067  (Behnke). — k,  Wettin: 
small  twin-crystalS|  of  specific  gravity  5*365  and  5*637  (Biintsch,Zeitschr.  t  d.  ges* 
Naturw.  viL  372) : 


o. 

b. 

e. 

d. 

e. 

/. 

g- 

k. 

Sulphur 

20*38 

20*08 

1917 

21*14 

18*52 

20-25 

19*77 

22-63 

Arsenic 

44*88 

45*46 

45*94 

41*91 

42-05 

43*78 

44*02 

89-86 

Antimony 

a          • 

•    • 

•    • 

•    • 

110 

1*05 

0-92 

Iron 

34*32 

84*46 

33*62 

36*95 

87-66 

34*36 

34*83 

37*61 

99-53       100-00      98*73       100*00      99*32      99*43      99*54      100*00 

Mispickel  is  also  found  in  beds  at  Breitenbmnn  and  Baschau,  Andreasbeig  and 
Joachimsthal ;  at  Tunaberg  in  Sweden ;  and  at  Huel-MaudUn  and  Unanimity  in  Goni- 
wall ;  also  at  Franconia,  Jackson  and  Haverhill  in  New  Hampshire,  and  several  other 
localities  in  the  United  States.    (Dana,  ii.  63.) 

DanaSie  (u,  308)  and  GiawodoU  (n.  846)  are  varieties  of  mispickel  in  whidi  the 
iron  is  partly  replaced  by  cobalt,  to  tke  amount  of  one-sixth  in  ih»  former  and  one- 
thud  in  the  latter.    (Dana»  ii.  62.) 

MZSTKBTOB.  Viscum  aUmm, — ^The  chemical  constitution  of  this  plant  has 
been  examined  by  P^  Beinsch  (Jahresb.  1860,  p.  541)^  who  has  found  in  it  two  viscous 
snbstances  called  viscaontchin  and  yiscin  (q.  v,). 

•  With  a  Uttle  lithU ;  a  tnee  of  eopperwai  dto  found. 
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An  impure  feme  sulphate  found  at  Bammelsbeig;  near  Qoelar  in  the 
Han.    (See  Sulphatbs.) 

IKXTIB-CHUCT,  Arsenate  of  copper;  2CuK).A8*0*.  (See  Qvsbk  nauxtm, 
ii.  944.) 

WaaUMMJTM,    Syn.  with  MnomTB  (p.  865). 

aiOCBA  STOVa  or  Mom  Agate,     (See  Aoatb,  i.  62.) 

MOBVMITB  or  Skutterudite.  An  araenide  of  cobalt^  Co^As",  found  at  Sknttemd, 
near  Modomin  Norway  (i.  1042). 

MOBSnra.  Syn.  with  Lenoopyrite  or  natiye  proto-arBenide  of  iron,  FeAa 
(p.  868). 

MOB8XTB.    Natiye  titanate  of  iron.    (See  TrrAmux.) 

MOIACITUL  This  term,  in  its  strict  chemical  sense,  denotes  the  smallest  quantity 
of  a  oompoand  body  that  can  take  part  in  any  chemical  reaction.  Thus,  as  explained 
in  the  article  Atokic  Wsiouts  (i.  457-469),  the  molecule  of  water  is  assumed  to  be 
WO  »  18  and  not  HO  ■»  9,  be«iuse,  in  the  great  minority  of  cases,  18  pts.  by  weight 
(H  B  1)  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  taken  up  by,  or  eliminated  from, 
any  group  of  elements  concerned  in  a  reaction.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  molecule  of 
ammonia  is  assumed  to  be  NH*  *-  17,  and  not  any  multiple  or  submultiple  thereof 
(See  Odling,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xL  107.) 

To  enter  into  all  the  considerations  by  which  the  molecular  weights  of  bodies  are  de- 
termined, would  be  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  treated  in  some  detail  in  other 
articles  of  this  work,  especially  that  above  referred  to  (see  also  Classifzcahok,  i.  1007). 
It  may  therefore  suffice  to  pomt  out  in  this  place  that^  among  the  purely  chemical  eoo- 
siderations  which  enter  into  the  determination  of  this  pointy  a  prominent  place  must 
be  assigned  to  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  of  a  compound  are  replaced  by  other 
radicles,  simple  or  compound.    Thus,  in  the  four  typical  molecules, 

HCJl,  HH),  H«N,  HH), 

the  hydrogen  in  the  first,  vis.  hydrochloric  acid,  must  be  either  wholly  replaced  or  not  at 
all ;  whereas  in  water,  either  the  half  or  the  whole  of  the  hydzogen  may  be  thus  ro- 
placed,  but  no  other  firaiction ;  and  in  ammonia,  the  substitntion  taies  place  by  thiids : 
and  m 
sen  ted 
tetrabaaic, 

Physical  eonaiderations  likewise  enter  laigely  into  the  detennination  of  molecolar 
weights.  Thus,  in  compound  gases  and  all  compounds  whose  specific  gravities  can  be 
determined  in  the  state  of  vapour,  the  molecule  lb  assumed  to  be  so  constituted  that 
its  weight  is  doable  of  the  specific  gravity,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  weight  of  a  unit-volnme 
of  the  vapour.  This  assumption  cannot  at  present  be  said  to  rest  od  any  physical 
basis ;  but  it  is  found  to  be  true  in  numerous  cases  in  which  the  weight  of  the  moleonle 
can  be  fixed  independently  of  it  by  purely  chemical  considerations;  and  hence  it  is  ex- 
tended to  otheis  in  which  such  verification  cannot  be  obtained.  Other  physical  con- 
siderations which  enter  into  the  determination  of  molecular  weights  are  specific  heat; 
boiling  pointy  isomorphism,  &c.  (See  Atoxic  Weiqhts,  i.  466-473  ;  Hjbat,  iii  30-40 
and  89-91 ;  Isoxobphisic,  iiL  423-432.) 

The  term  molecule,  as  applied  to  elements,  must  be  nndarstood  in  a  somewhat 
different  sense  from  that  which  it  bears  when  applied  to  compounds.  The  smallest 
quantity  of  an  elementary  body  that  can  enter  into  a  reaction  is  called,  not  a  m^ecule, 
but  an  atom ;  and  the  molecide  of  an  element  is  the  smallest  quantity,  or  group  of 
atoms,  that  can  exist  in  the  fine  state.  Many  considerations  lead  us  to  suppose  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  this  group  consists  of  two  elementary  atoms,  the  molecule  of 
hydrogen,  for  examj^e,  being  HH.  (See  Atoxic  Wbiohts,  L  466 ;  and  Ghxxical, 
ATFiNirr,  i  857.)  There  are  also  certain  oompoand  radicles,  viz.  the  alcohol-radicles 
methvl,  ethyl,  &C.,  whose  molecules  in  the  free  state  are  generally  sapposed  to  be  the 
doubles  of  those  by  which  they  enter  into  combination;  s.^.,  free  methyl  ■■  CH'.CH'; 
but  recent  investigations  on  the  relations  between  these  radicles  and  their  hydrides 
(pp.  182,  198),  have  thrown  considerable  doubt  on  the  existence  of  these  particular 
compound  molecules. 

MO&TBBBJH  UJML  Symhoif  Mo.  Atomie  Weiffht,  92. — A  metal  oceuring  in 
small  quantity  as  a  sulphide  (molybdenUe),  and  as  molybdate  of  lead  (tou^emuy  The- 
native  sulphide  was  first  distinguished  from  plumbago,  which  it  moch  resemoles,  by 
Scheele  in  1778 ;  the  metal  was  first  prep$aced  from  the  trioxide  hj  Hjelm  in  1783. 

The  most  complete  investigations  of  the  properties  and  combinationB  of  this  matal 
have  been  made  by  Berselius  (Fogs.  Ann.  iv.  168;  vi  361,  369;  vii.  261); 
Svanberg  and  Struve  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xEv.  257 ;  Jahresb.  1847-48,  pi  408) ;  StruT* 
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(J.  pr.  Chei^.  Ixi.  449 ;  Jshiesb.  1854,  p.  346) ;  Blom strand  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Izxi.  449  ; 
lzzTii88;bcxxii.433;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  191;  1859,  p.  164;  1861,  p.  239) ;  and  H. 
8chiiltze(Ann.Ch.  Phann.  cxxvi.  49;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  217).  The  name  moljbdeniuii 
is  derived  irom  fw\i$?ieui^a  or  mofybdana,  applied  by  IHosoorides  and  Plinj  to  galena 
and  other  iBad-compounds.* 

Pr^taratwn. — Metallic  molybdennm  is  prepared : — 1.  B7  exposing  either  of  tlie 
oxides,  or  molybdate  of  ammonmm,  or  acid  molybdat^  of  potaasiam,  to  a  foil  white  heat 
in  a  crucible  lined  with  charooaL  The  reduction  is  easily  effected,  and  may  even  be 
performed  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  with  carbonate  of  sodium;  but  to  obtain  a 
fused  button  of  the  metal,  a  veiy  strong  heat  is  required  (Berzelius). — 2.  By  pasBiQg 
diy  hydrogen  gas  over  either  of  the  oxides  of  molybdenum  heated  to  whiteness  in  a 
porcelain  tube.    (Berselius.) 

Properties, — Molybdenum  reduced  by  hydrc^n  is  a  grey  pulverulent  mass  which 
acquires  a  metallic  lustre  by  trituration,  and  conducts  electricity.  By  fusion  in  a 
DeviUe's  blast-fumace,  it  is  obtained  as  a  white  mass,  with  nearly  silvezy  lustre,  harder 
than  topaz,  and  of  specific  gravity  8-6.    (Debray,  Gompt.  rend.  xlvL  1098.) 

Molybdenum  is  unalterable  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  slowly 
heated  it  acquires,  first  a  brownish-yellow,  then  a  blue  taniish,  and  finally  takes  G^ 
(?  the  pulverulent  metal)  and  bums  to  molybdic  trioxide  (Berzelius).  It  is  rapidly  oxi- 
dised  by  fusion  with  nitres  slowly  by  hydraie  of  potassiitmj  and  it  is  not  dissolved  by 
boiling  potash-lye.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  and  in 
hot  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  If  the  adds  are 
used  in  small  quantify  only,  the  metal  is  converted  into  molybdic  oxide ;  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  blue  oxide  is  formed ;  and  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
nitnc  acid  the  product  is  molybdic  acid,  which  is  also  partially  deposited  in  the  solid 
state.  Molybdenum  is  likewise  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  chlorine-water  and  by  a  mixture 
of  nitric  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  dissolved  by  boiling  axjueous  arsenic 
acid,  slightly  also  hy  phosphoric  and  boric  acids  ;  not  by  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphurie 
add.  It  reduces  the  oxiaee  of  silver  and  Ttiercury  when  triturated  with  them.  Ignited 
in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour,  it  is  oxidised,  with  separation  of  hydrogen. 

Cofnbinations, — ^Molybdenum  enters  into  combination  as  a  diatomic,  tetratomie,  hex- 
atomic,  and  sometimes  also  as  a  tri-atomic  radicle :  thus  it  forms  the  oxides  Mo^O, 
Moi^O*,  Mo^«.  the  chlorides,  Mo''a*  and  Mo»'Cl*;  the  bromides,  Mo"Br»,  Mo"^r» 
the  bromo-chloride,  Mo^BrK)!',  the  oxychloride,  Mo**ClK),  &&  Its  exact  position  in 
the  metallic  series  is  not  yet  exBcdj  ascertained,  inasmuch  as  its  spedfic  heat  has  noC 
been  determined,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  volatile,  assume  the  gaaeous 
state  at  too  high  a  temperature  to  allow  of  the  determination  of  their  vapour-dinsitiea 
(see  page  968). 

MOliTBBgW  UJME,  A3t&OT8  OV.  Molybdenum  unites  with  tin,  lead,  mm, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  rendering  them  less  f^ble,  more  brittle,  and,  except 
in  the  case  of  silver,  whiter.  Molybdide  of  copper  is  of  a  pale,  copper-red  colour, 
malleable  if  the  molybdenum  is  not  in  excess.  With  2  pts.  oigcld,  molybdenum  forms 
a  black,  brittle  ^hvl'^.^Molybdideofiron  constitutes  tlie  so-called  "  bears  "  found  on 
the  hearths  of  oopper-ftimaces  (p.  368).  Equal  parts  of  molybdenum  and  pUtUnum 
yield  a  hard,  brittle,  shapeless  lump,  having  a  light  grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre, 
and  appearing  compact  on  the  firactured  surface.  4  pts.  platinum  with  1  pt.  molybde- 
num form  a  hard,  brittle,  bluish-grey  alloy,  having  a  granular  fracture  (Hjelm). — 
The  alloy  of  1  pt.  silver  and  2  pts.  molybdenum  is  grey,  granular,  and  brittle. 

Molybdide  oj  Mwniniumy  AU'Mo,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  molybdic  add  in  hydro- 
fluoric add,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the  residue  with  a  mixture  of  30  ptsL 
cryolite,  30  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  in  equivalent 
proportions,  and  15  pts.  aluminium,  at  a  strong  red  heat.  On  treatinff  the  resulting 
regulus  with  soda-lye,  there  remains  a  crystalline  powder  coloured  black  by  a 
film  of  metallic  molybdenum,  but  assuming  an  iron-grey  colour  when  treated  with 
nitric  add,  and  appearing  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  rhombic  prisms.  It  acquires 
a  steel-blue  tarnish  when  ignited  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  easily  in  hot  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  adds.    (Wdhler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  102.) 

afOZiTaBSMinc,  BROBOBSB  or.  (Bloms.trand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  IxxviL  88; 
hccdi  433;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  164;  1861,  p.  239.)  When  bromine-vapour  is  passed 
over  strongly  heated  molybdenum,  an  oxybromide  is  first  formed,  then  a  ereyish-green 
sublimate  of  tribromide  close  to  the  heated  part  of  the  tube,  the  metal  at  uie  same  time 
acquiring  a  yellowish-red  colour  and  being  at  last  completely  converted  into  dibromide ; 
between  these  two  products  there  are  also  found  isolated  sluning  needles  of  the  tetra- 
bzomide,  of  a  pure  black  colour. 

*  '*  Bit  et  nolybdcna,  qatm  alio  loco  galenain  tocnTlmui,  rena  argent!  plaablqae  eommanis.'* 
(Plln/.) 
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The  Dibromide  or  Molyhdous  bromide,MorBi^f  is  ptodaoed,  as  junt  stated,  by 
direct  combination  of  its  elements,  also  by  Heating  the  tribromide.  It  is  a  non-volatile, 
amorphous,  reddish-yellow  body,  which  is  not  perceptibly  attacked  by  hydrochloric, 
nitric,  or  eren  boiling  nitromnriatic  add,  but  dissolres  easily  and  completely  when  heated 
with  dilute  caustic  alkalis,  forming  a  yellow  solution  containing  molybdous  ozybromide : 

8MoBi«  +  2KH0     -     2KBr  +  H»0  +  Mo»Br^O. 

Concentrated  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis  decompose  the  bromide  completely,  with  pre- 
cipitation of  a  black  hydrated  oxide. 

The  yellow  solution  above  mentioned,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  deposits 
small  shining  golden  yellow  oystals  of  a  hydrated  molybdous  oxy bromide, 

Mo'Br*0.9H*0 ;  but  when  neutralised  with  an  oxygen-add,  it  yields  a  dark  yellow, 
flocculent  or  granular  predpitate  of  the  same  oxybromide  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 

water,  Afo*Br*0.3HK).*  The  oxybromide  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  alkaKs  and  in 
the  stronger  oxyeen-acids,  and  from  the  add  solutions  thus  obtained,  the  bromine  is  not 
predpitatod  by  silver  salts. — The  solution  of  the  oxybromide  in  dilute  aqueous  alkalis 
forms  with  hydrobromic,  hydroohbriCf  or  hydriodio  add,  a  yellow  predpitate,  insoluble 

in  adds,  but  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  consistiDg  of  Mo'Br'.SHK),  Mo'Br«Cl*.3H*0  or 

Ho'Br^I'.SH'O. — ^Blomstrand  regards  all  these  compounds  as  containing  the  diatomic 
T&^d'&,bromomolybdenum,  MoBr*,  e,g,,  the  oj^bromide,  (KoBr^/O,  the  dilorobromide, 
(MoBr*m«,  &c    (See  pige  1030.) 

The  Tribromide,  Mo'^r*,  or  Molybdoso-molybdio  bromide,  MoBr'.MoBr*,  is 
produced  as  above  mentioned,  by  direct  combination,  or  with  greater  facility  by  passing 
bromine- vapour  over  a  heated  mixture  of  molybdic  oxide  and  charcoaL  It  is  sometimes 
obtained  in  separate  crystals,  but  more  firequently  in  blackish-green  masses  consisting 
of  delicate,  capillary,  interlaced  needles.  It  is  difficult  to  sublime,  and  at  a  bright  red 
heat  is  resolved  into  the  dibromide  and  free  bromine.  It  is  not  even  wetted  by  water, 
and  not  attacked  by  boiling  hydrochloric  add  or  by  cold  dilute  nitric  add.  Dilute 
alkalis  act  upon  it  slowly,  and  at  the  boiling  heat  decompose  it  completely,  with 
separation  of  black  molyboic  hydrate. 

The  Tetrabromide  or  Molybdic  bromide,  Mo**Br*,  formed  also  hj  direct  com- 
bination (p.  1028),  is  fusible  and  volatile,  forming  a  brown-red  vapour;  it  deliquesces 
in  the  air  to  a  black  liouid ;  and  forms  with  water  a  yellow-brown  solution,  from  which 
alkalis  throw  down  molybdic  hydnUeof  a  rusty  yellow  colour.  It  is  easily  resolved  by 
heat  into  the  dibromide  and  free  bromine^  the  temperatures  at  which  it  is  formed  and 
decomposed  being  very  close  together. 

The  hexbromide,  Mo^Bi^,  has  not  been  obtained,  but  the  corresponding  oxybro' 
mide,  Mo^CBrK)',  is  produced  by  passing  bromine- vapour  over  heated  molybdic  oxide^ 
MoO',  or  by  heating  molybdic  trioxide  with  boric,  or  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  fusing 
the  pulverised  mass  with  bromide  of  potassium,  e,  g, : 

MoO»   +  BK)«  +   2KBr     =     2KB0«  +  MoBr*0«. 

When  quickly  sublimed,  it  forms  indistinct  crystalline  scales ;  but  by  slow  sublimation 
it  may  be  obtained  in  more  distinctly  developed  crystalline  plates  of  yellow-red  colour 
and  £Eitty  lustre,  which  deliquesce  in  contact  with  the  air,  ana  forma  colourless  solution 
in  water. 


MO&TBSMH  UMCf  CKtMMXDWM  OV«  Molybdenum  forms  three  chlorides, 
analogous  to  the  bromides.  The  tri-chloride  and  tetrachloride  were  first  prepared  by 
Berzelius,  who  also  obtained  the  dichloride  in  solution ;  these  compounds  have  been 
more  fully  examined, by  Blomstrand,  who  has  also  obtained  the  anhydrous  dichloride 
and  several  oxychlorides. 

Dichloride  or  Molybdoun  Chloride,  Ho'Cl*. — ^This  compound  is  formed, 
together  with  the  other  chlorides,  bypassing  chlorine-gas  over  heated  molybdenum.  It 
may  be  prepared,  though  not  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  exposing  the  trichloride  to  a 
moderate  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  or  other  gas  '^ich  does  not  act 
upon  it>  or  by  heating  metallic  molybdenum  with  calomel ;  also,  though  in  very  small 
quantity,  by  passing  chlorine-gas  largely  diluted  with  carbonic  anhydride  over  mode- 
rately heated  molybdenum;  it  is  likewise  formed  in  small  quantity,  together  with  the 
tetrachloride,  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  heated  mixture  of  molybdic  oxide  and  char- 
coal when  the  temperature  is  vexr  high.    (Blomstrand.) 

Molybdous  chloride  is  obtaineo,  in  solution,  by  saturating  hydrochloric  acid  with  mo- 
lybdous hydrate.  The  dark-brown  solution  yields  on  evaporation  a  black  mass  which 
redissolves  almost  entirely  in  water,  but  on  evaporation  in  vacuo,  gives  off  hydrochloric 
acid  and  water,  and  is  converted  into  a  black  pulverulent  oxycfaloride.    (Berselius.) 
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The  anhydxoos  dichloride  is  an  amorpboiis  powder  of  dull  yeOow  coloor,  JBdinfag 
to  greenish  from  the  presence  of  impoftties.  It  befaares  with  alkalis  like  the 
dibiomide,  bat  dissolTee  ^laly  and  completely  in  hydrochloric^  kjfdrofnvmic,  and 
kydriodio  acids.    The  alkaline  solution  when  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  molybdova 

oxychloride,  lito'Cl^O,  in  combination  with  water,  sometimes  in  Yerj  small  cijstala, 
but  generally  as  an  amorphous  gummy  precipitate.     Aeids  (especially  aeetie  acid) 

added  to  the  same  solution,  throw  down  the  hydnted  ozyehloride^  ]fo^lH).3H^,  in 
the  form  of  light  yellow  flocks,  which  when  recently  precipitated,  and  washed  with 
water,  dissolres  easUy  in  the  stronger  adds.    (Blomstrand.) 

The  hydrated  ox^dilonde  boiled  with  hydrofaromie,  hydriodie  and  hydroclilorie  mada, 
yields  solutions  which  deposit  compounds  of  exactly  analogous  constitution,  haTing  the 
oxygen  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  bromine,  iodine  or  chlorine.  With 
hydrobromie  acid,  the  chloiobromide,  Mo'QfBr'.SHK),  is  obtained,  in  thin  reddish- 
yellow  scales,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solutioii  hi^gfalj 

concentrated  at  100°,  deposits  short  prismatic  ciTstals  containing  'AcKl'Bi^.tEPO, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  forming  a  solution  wnich,  after  a  while,  becomes  turlnd 
unless  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  free  add),  and  deposits  a  granular  powder. 

Similarly  with  hydriodio  acid,  the  compound  Mo'C1^.3H*0  is  obtained,  as  a  sealj 

crystalline  substance,  insoluble  in  water ;  also  Mo"Cl*P.6H'0,  which  resembles  the 
corresponding  bromine-compound,  but  forms  darker-coloured  crystals.  The  cor- 
responding ehlorine^ampaunds,  Mo*Cl*.8HK)  and  Mo>a*.6H*0  (or  KoCl'.HK>  and 

MoCl'.2HH)),  are  obtained  in  like  manner,  the  former  in  thin  scales  insoluble  in  water, 
the  latter  in  light  yellow  slender  needles  or  prisms,  which  also  dissolve  in  water, 
forming  a  solution  which  soon  becomes  turbid.  The  add  solutions  of  these  compounds 
may  be  repeatedly  evaporated  to  dryness,  even  in  contact  with  the  air  without  percep- 
tible decomposition.  The  solid  compounds  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonie 
anhydride,  first  give  off  nothing  but  water ;  but  afterwards,  if  the  heat  be  quickly 
raised,  a  certain  quantity  of  add  is  given  of^  so  that  the  residue  always  contains  more 
or  lees  of  the  corresponding  oicychloride,  or  even  molybdous  oxide,  e^, 

Mo«Cl*Br»  +  H«0     -     Mo'Cl^O  +   2HBr 
and  MoH)l^Br*  +   8HH)  «       3MoO     +   2HBr  +  4HCL 
The  same  decompositions  take  place,  but  to  a  greater  extent,  when  these  oompounds 
are  heated  in  contact  with  moist  air. 

The  halo'id  molvbdous  compounds  just  described  unite  with  the  haloid  saltsof  potasaiuBi 
and  ammonium,  forming  double  salts  having  the  composition  MoH)l«.KCl ;  MoK31*Br*. 
2NH«Br,  Mo*Cl^Br'.2EBr,  &c,  which  crystallise  out  almost  completely  from  their 
acid  solutions  on  cooling.  These  double  salts  vary  in  colour  from  shining  straw- 
yellow  (the  chlorine-salts),  to  deep  yellowish-red  (the  iodine-salts);  they  are  of 
various,  usually  prismatic  form ;  are  decomposed  by  pure  water,  the  alkali-metal  salt 
dissolving,  while  the  molybdous  compound  (Mo*Cl*Br*,  for  example)  separates  in 
combination  with  3HK) ;  but  dissolve  without  decomposition  in  water  containing  free 
add.  Alcohol  dissolves  some  of  them  (Mo*Cl*Br».2NH*Br,  for  example)  without 
decomposition,  whereas  from  others  (as  MoH^l^r'.2EBr)  it  dissolves  the  molybdons 
compound,  and  leaves  the  salt  of  the  alkali-metaL  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the 
solutions  of  these  double  salts,  throws  down  only  half  the  amount  of  halogen  contained 
in  them  (f^.  from  Mo"^Cl*Br«.2KBr,  only  the  4  at  bromine,  and  from  Mo»Cl*.2KCl,  or 
]M[o*Ci^Cl*.2KCl,  only  4  at  chlorine) ;  moreover  their  add  solutions  are  not  deoompooed 
by  sulphydric  acid,  even  after  a  day's  contact  (in  the  alkaline  solutions  it  produces  a 
slow  decomposition),  and  they  are  not  precipitated  by  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium. 
From  these  reactions,  and  from  the  composition  of  the  double  salts^  Blomstrand  infers 
that  all  these  compounds  contain  the  diatomic  radicle,  chloronwlybdenum  Mo*Cl\  that 
molybdous  chloride  is  (Mo'CiyCP,  the  oxychloride  (MoKJl*)"©,  the  chlozobzomide 
(Mo«a*)Br3,  &a  v  y    . 

Trichloride, ^o'^Ci;  ot  Molyhdoso-molyhdic  chloride,  MoCl*Jtfoa*.  This 
compound  is  obtained,  though  not  in  the  pure  state,  by  passing  the  vapour  of  molybdie 
chloride,  MoCl\  over  heated  molybdenum.  Beraelius,  who  prepared  it  in  this  manner, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  analysed  it,  regarded  it  as  the  dichloride ;  but  aoooiding  to 
Blomstrand's  analysis,  the  compound  thus  obtained  has  nearly  the  composition  MoCl'. 
•The  trichloride  is  more  easily  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  gas  over  the  tetrachloride 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  by  a  spirit-lamp ;  or  better,  by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  tetra- 
chloride mixed  with  carbonic  anhydride,  through  a  tube,  one  part  of  which  is 
very  strongly  heated ;  the  trichloride  then  collects  behind  this  portion,  as  a  thick  homo- 
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L  geneons  cnut  ^lom strand).    It  has  a  dark  copper-red  colour,  and  when  heat-ed  to 

i  Uie  melting  point  of  gUss,  in  a  yessel  which  does  not  allow  access  of  air,  it  Tolatilises 

I  and  forms  a  confusedlj  crystalline,  dark  brick-red  sublimate  ^Berzelius).    It  is  in- 

soluble in  tDaUr,  but  colours  that  liquid  reddish  when  suspenaed  in  it;  insoluble  also 
I  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  When  digested  with  potash  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium 

t  and  an  insoluble  blackisfa-brown  hydnited  oxide  of  molybdenum.    (Berzelius.) 

.  Tetrachloride  or  Molybdic  chloride,  Moi*Cl\    This  comnound,  discovered  by 

Bezzelius,  is  produced  when  chlorine  gas,  free  from  air,  is  passed  over  gently  heated 
molybdenum.    The  metal  then  takes  fire  and  bums  on  the  surfiice  for  a  few  seconds; 
but  this  efiect  soon  ceases  and  a  dark  red  gas  is  formed,  which  condenses  on  the  cold 
'  parts  of  the  vessel  in  dark  coloured  metallic-shining  crystals  having  very  much  the 

aspect  of  iodine.  Blomstrand  prepares  it  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  strongly  heated 
molybdic  sulphide  (the  native  sulphide).  The  crystals  are  veiy  fusible  (Berzelius), 
somewhat  difficult  of  Aision  (Blomstrand),  and  sublime  at  a  moderate  heat.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  fume  at  the  first  instant,  and  then  deliquesce,  the  original  black 
colour  of  the  liquid  passing  through  blue-ffreen,  greenish-yeUow,  and  dark  red  into 
yellow.  When  kept  m  a  vessel  containing  air,  they  absorb  oxygen  and  yield  a  subli- 
mate consisting  of  an  oxycUoride. 

Molybdic  chloride  when  thrown  into  water,  dissolves  with  such  violence  that  the 
liquid  effervesces  and  boils,  as  if  a  gas  were  given  off,  which  however  is  not  the  case. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  chloride  drenched  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  forms  a  solu- 
tion whidi  soon  turns  green  or  blue  from  the  oxidising  action  of  the  air ;  a  stronger 
solution  is  more  permanent,  and  may  be  evaporated  to  £yne68  at  a  gentle  heat  without 
decomposition,  the  tetrachloride  then  remaining  as  a  black  mass.  Molybdic  chloride 
may  aSao  be  obtained  in  solution  by  digesting  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add- 
ing nitric  add  from  time  to  time  tiU  the  liquid  acquires  a  red-brown  colour,  or  by 
digesting  molybdic  anhydride  and  pulverised  molybdenum  (or  metallic  copper)  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  till  all  the  molybdic  anhydride  is  dissolved  and  the  liquid  has  become 
red.    In  all  these  solutions,  ammonia  forms  a  precipitate  of  molybdic  hydrate. 

Ammonithmolybdic  chloride  is  obtained,  according  to  Berzelius,  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  molybdic  chloride  witii  ammonia,  till  the  precipitate  just  begins  to  be  permanent,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate^  the  double  salt  then  separating  in  small  brown 
crystals  which  decompose  in  contact  with  air. 

A  solution  of  molybdic  chloride  saturated  with  sal-ammoniac  and  left  to  evaporate 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  fint  deposits  brown  crystals  of  sal-ammoniac ;  and  the  mother-liquor 
ultimately  yields  green  octahedrons  of  the  double  salt  ^MoC1^2KHH:;l.6H*0,  which 
soon  deliouesoe  in  moist  air  to  a  black  liquid  becoming  reddish-jellow  when  diluted, 
and  yieldug  with  ammonia  a  yeUowish-red  precipitate  of  molybdic  hydrate.  (Blom- 
strand.) 


la  or.    This  compound,  Mo'BrH}!*,  is 

obtained  by  the  action  of  hydroehlorie  acid  on  molybdous  oxybromide,  and  Mo'ClfBr' 
by  that  of  hydrobromic  add  on  molybdous  oxychloride.  (Blomstrand,  pp.  1029, 
1030.) 

afo&TBSSBi  uMf  nanonoar  jun  wwtbhulteom  or.    i.  ^/oto- 

pipe  reactions. — ^Molybdic  trioxide  heated  on  charcoal  in  the  outer  flame  is  volati- 
lised and  forms'  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  on  the  charcoal ;  in  the  inner  flame  it  may 
be  reduced  (even  without  carbonate  of  sodium^  to  metallic  molybdenum,  which  is  sepa- 
rated as  a  grey  powder  on  levigating  the  cnarooal.  With  borax,  all  the  oxides  of 
molybdenum  give,  in  the  outer  flame,  a  bead  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  and  colourless 
on  cooling ;  in  the  inner  flame,  a  dark  brown  bead,  which  is  opaque  if  excess  of  molyb- 
denum is  present  By  long  continued  heating,  the  molybdic  oxide  may  be  separated 
in  dark  brown  flakes,  floating  in  the  dear  yellow  glass.  With  microcosmio  salt  in  the 
outer  flame^  all  oxides  of  molybdenum  give  a  bead  which  is  greenish  while  hot,  and 
colourless  on  cooling ;  in  the  inner  flame,  a  dear  green  bead  from  which  molybdic  oxide 
cannot  be  separated  by  continued  heat. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution.— €i.  Solutions  of  molybdous  salts  obtained  by  dis- 
solving molybdous  oxide  in  adds  are  opaque  and  almost  black.  They  yield  with  sul» 
phydric  acid  a  brown-black  precipitate,  and  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  a  yellowish- 
brown  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  molybdenum  easily  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  produce  a  brownish-black  precipitate  of  molybdous 
hydrate  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalis,  slightly  soluble  in  the  neutral  carbonates,  easily 
soluble  in  add  carbonate  of  potassium  or  carbonate  of  ammonium.  Ferrocyanide  and 
fcrricyanide  of  potassium  form  dark  brown  precipitates  insoluble  in  excess.  PhosphaU 
qf  sodium  forms  a  white  predpitate. 

0,  Solutions  of  molybdic  salts  have  a  reddish-brown  colour.    When  heat«d  in 


i 
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the  air,  they  hare  a  tendency  to  become  bine  by  oudation.  In  contact  with  metaHie 
gincy  they  first  blacken  ana  then  yield  a  black  precipitate  of  molybdons  hydrate. 
Their  reactions  with  alkalis^  mdpkydric  add,  &c.,  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
molybdons  salts,  excepting  that  the  precipitates  are  lighter  in  colour. 

y.  Molybdates  are  colourless  unless  they  contain  a  coloured  base.  Solutions  of  the 
alkaline  molybdates  yield  with  adds  a  precipitate  of  molybdic  acid,  soluble  in  exeeos 
of  the  precipitant  They  are  coloured  yellow  by  aulphydric  acid,  from  formation  of  a 
sulphomolybdate  of  the  alkali-metal  WMjoS*^  and  then  yield  with  acids  a  farown 
precipitate  of  trisulphide  of  molybdenum.  This  is  an  extremely  delicate  teat  for 
molybdic  acid.  They  form  white  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  the  eartk^metals,  and 
precipitates  of  various  colours  with  salts  of  the  heavy  metaU  ;  €,g.  white  with  lead  aztd 
silver  salts ;  yellow  with  ferric  salts ;  and  yellowish-white  with  mercurous  salts. — SUu^ 
nous  chloride  produces  immediately  a  fi;reenisli-blue  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydiochlone 
acid,  forming  a  green  solution,  which  turns  blue  on  the  addition  of  a  very  email 
quantibr  of  the  tiu'solution.  Mercurous  nitrate  forms  a  vellowish- white  precipitate,  soluble 
in  nitnc  acid,  blackened  by  ammonia.  When  triiasic  phosphoric  acid,  or  a  liquid 
containing  it^  is  added  to  the  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonium,  together  with  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  turns  yellow,  and  after  a  while  deposits  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  molybdic  acid  combined  with  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
ammmonia.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  likewise  in  excess  of  the  phos- 
phate. The  reaction  is  therefore  especially  adapted  for  the  detection  of  small 
quantities  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  dibasic  and  monobasic  phosphates  do  nut 
produce  the  yellow  precipitate.    Arsenic  acid  gives  a  similar  reaction. 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation,  and  Separation,  When  molybdenum  occurs  in 
the  form  of  trioxide  or  molybdic  anhydride  (MoO"),  the  best  mode  of  estimatin|c  it 
is  to  convert  it  into  the  di-oxide,  MoO',  by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Thia 
oxide,  which  b  not  at  all  volatile,  may  then  be  weighed.  When  molybdie  add  exists 
in  solution  in  ammonia  or  in  other  adds,  the  solution  must  be  carefully  evaporated  bj 
dryness  and  the  residue  treated  as  above. 

Molybdenum  is  separated  from  most  metals  by  its  solubility  in  sulphide  of  amnumium. 
The  filtered  solution  containing  sulphomolybdate  of  ammonium  is  nien  treated  witli  an 
excess  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  to  predpitate  the  trisulphide;  the  predpitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  weighed  filter  and  its  weight  determined,  after  which  a  known  Quantity  of 
it  is  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  to  convert  it  into  the  disulpbde,  MoS, 
from  the  weight  of  which  the  amount  of  molybdenum  is  calculated. 

From  arsenic,  molybdenum  may  be  separated  by  converting  the  arsenic  into  arsenic 
acid,  and  predpitating  it  by  a  magnesium-salt  (i.  367).  Antimony  may  be  separated 
from  molybdenum  by  the  same  process  which  serves  to  separate  it  from  arsenic  and 
tin  (i.  369),  the  alkaline  molybdates,  like  the  arsenates  and  stannates,  being  soluble 
in  water.    For  the  separation  of  molybdenum  from  tungsten,  see  Tungsten. 

Molybdic  acid  is  separated  from  the  earths,  by  fusing  the  compound  with  carbonate 
of  sodium,  and  digesting  the  fused  mass  in  water,  which  dissolves  molybdate  of  sodium 
and  leaves  the  earth  as  carbonate. 

From  the  fixed  alkalis,  molybdic  acid  maybe  separated  by  precipitation  withm«r- 
curous  nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
mercurous  nitrate,  then  dried  and  ignited  at  a  moderate  heat  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen, whereby  it  is  reduced  to  molybdic  oxide. 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Molybdenum,  Berzelius,  in  1818  (Schw.  J.  xxii. 
51),  endeavoured  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  this  metal  by  the  quantity 
of  molybdate  of  lead,  PpbMO*,  obtained  by  predpitation  from  a  known  weight  of  the 
nitrate;  in  this  way  he  obtained  for  molybdenum  the  number  96,  which  however  he 
regarded  as  only  an  approximation. 

Svanberg  and  Struve  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  Ixviii  209),  from  an  extensive  series  of 
experiments,  considered  that  the  most  accurate  results  were  obtained  by  roasting  the 
disulphide,  MoS',  in  air.  They  found  in  ten  experiments,  that  the  artificiflUy  prepared 
disulphide  lost  by  roasting,  from  9929  to  10*366  per  cent  of  its  weight ;  whence, 
taking  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur  at  32,  they  obtained,  as  a  mean  result,  the  number 
92*14 ;  but  the  results  of  the  individual  experiments  (even  excluding  the  three  which 
differed  most  widely  from  the  rest)  varied  from  80*88  to  97*15,  so  that  no  great  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  on  the  mean  result. 

Berlin,  in  1860  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvi.  272), analysed  the  ammonium-salt> 

(NH*)«Mo»0".3H«0  or  2NH*0.6MoO».3H«0, 

and  found  the  quantity  of  molybdic  anhydride,  MoO*  left  on  igniting  it,  to  vaiy  in  four 
experiments,  only  between  81*555  and  81*612:  mean  81,581,  whenee  he  obtains  for 
inolybdenum  the  number  92,  nearly  the  same  as  that  found  by  Svanberg  and. Struve. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ix.  129),  by  reducing  crystallised 
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molybdic  anhydride  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  obtained  in  six  experiments,  values  of 
Mo  between  95*2  and  96*2 :  mean  95*7 ;  he  regards  96  as  the  true  atomic  weight  of 
molybdenum,  which  is  the  same  as  chat  originally  found  by  Berzelius. 

MO&TBBJUi  UMf  WltUOMXSWM  OV«  a.  Mdyhdoui  Kt^oru20.^Molybdous 
oxide  dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  forming  a  purple-red  liquid  which  dries  up  at  a 

fentle  heat  to  a  varnish  of  the  same  colour ;  this  residue  when  more  strongly  heated 
ecomes  darker  in  colour,  and  partly  insoluble  in  water. 

Poi(usio-molybd<ma  fluoride  is  precipitated  in  pale  red  flocks  on  mixing  a  solution  of 
molybdous  fluoride  with  fluoride  of  potassium.  It  is  dissolved  by  water  containing  a 
little  free  acid,  and  separates,  during  evaporation  or  on  cooling,  as  a  dark  rose-coloured 
powder,  which  becomes  lighter  when  dry.  The  ammonium^smt  is  exactly  similar ;  the 
sodium-^alt  is  more  soluble. 

fi,  Molybdic  Fluoride. — ^The  solution  of  molybdic  hydrate  in  aqueous  hydroflnorio 
acid  is  red,  unless  the  add  is  in  very  large  excess,  in  which  case  it  is  almost  colourless. 
After  gentle  evaporation,  whereby  it  is  soon  rendered  blue  if  the  acid  is  not  in  excess, 
it  leaves  a  black  crystalline  residue  (of  molybdic  fluoride  ?),  which  redissolves  perfiectlv 
in  water,  forming  a  red  solution;  but  if  somewhat  more  strongly  heated,  loses  acid, 
and  when  dissolveid  in  water,  leaves  a  residue  of  molybdic  oxide.    (Berzelius.) 

Double  salts  of  molybdic  fluoride  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  just  described 
with  the  fluorides  of  the  alkali-metals.  They  are  rusty  yellow  powders,  somewhat 
soluble  in  water. 

The  blue  oxide  of  molybdenum  yields  with  hydrofluoric  add  a  deep  blue  solution 
which  does  not  crystallise.    (Berzel  ius.) 

7.  TVifluoride,  Molybdic  trioxide  dissolves  readily  and  abundantly  in  aqueous  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  The  colourless  solution  has  a  sour  and  disagreeable  metallic  taste,  and 
yields,  on  evaporation,  a  vellowish  syrup  which  exhibits  no  signs  of  crystallisation ; 
assumes  a  greenish  or  bluish  tint  when  heated,  in  consequence  of  minute  organic  par- 
tides  falling  into  it ;  redissolves  but  imperfectly  in  water  after  evaporation  to  complete 
dryness ;  and  leaves  an  insoluble  compound  of  molybdic  trioxide  with  a  small  proportion 
of  hydrofluoric  add,  or  of  molybdic  trioxide  with  trifluoride  of  molybdenum,  which, 
though  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  pure  water,  is  predpitated  foxm  it  by  the  first- 
mentioned  acid  solution. 

Several  combinations  exist  of  trifluoride  of  molybdenum  with  the  more  basic  metal- 
lic fluorides ;  they  are  not,  however,  known  in  the  free  state,  but  only  in  combination 
with  salts  of  molybdic  acid :  0.  ^.,  K^oO^K^MoF".    (B  er zeli  n s.) 

SIOZiTBBl&AI  UM  QflaAWOMm    Native  sulphide  of  molybdenum  (p.  1043). 

MOZiTBBJBJI  UMa  10BZS1S8  OV.    Molybdenum  and  iodine  do  not  act  on  one 

another,  even  at  a  red  heat.  By  dissolving  molybdous  hydrate  in  hydriodic  acid,  a  so- 
lution of  molybdotts  iodide  is  obtained  resembling  that  of  molybdous  chloride  (p.  1029). 
Molybdic  iodide  is  obtained  in  solution  by  saturating  hydriodic  add  with  molybdic 
hydrate.  The  solution  is  red,  and  yields  by  evaporation  in  contact  with  the  air,  a 
crystallised  salt,  which  is  red  by  transmitted,  brown  by  reflected  light.  It  decomposes 
at  a  hieh  temperature,  giving  off  hydriodic  acid  and  leaving  molybdic  oxide.  The 
residue  left  on  spontaneous  evaporation  redissolves  in  water.     (Berzelius.) 

MO&TBBBWM,       ZOBOBROBUBB      and      ZOBOCB&OSZBB       OF. 

Mo'Br^P  and  Mo^Gl^P. — ^These  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodio 
acid  on  molybdous  oxybromide  and  oxychloride  respectively  (pp.  1029,  1030). 

MOZiTBBSMinC,  WZTBIDaa  and  AXZBBB  OV.  (Tutt le,  Ann.  Ch. Pharm. 
ci.  285.  IThrlaub,  Pogg.  Ann.  ci  606  ;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  194.) — These  compounds, 
which  have  not  been  very  exactly  investigated,  are  obtained  by  passing  ammonia-gas 
over  molybdic  trioxide,  or  the  chlorides  of  molybdenum,  at  hieh  temperatures. 
Tuttle,  by  heating  molybdic  chloride  in  ammonia-gas  till  the  resmting  chloride  of 
ammonium  was  volatilised,  obtained  a  black  sintered  mass  containing  82*8  per  cent, 
molybdenum,  probably  consisting  of  2MoN.MoH^N'. 

Uhrlaub  has  also  obtained  compounds  of  similar  constitution  by  the  action  of  dry 
ammonia-gas  on  molybdic  chloride.  The  action  takes  place  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  is  attended  with  sufiELdent  evolution  of  heat  to  partially  fUse  the  mass  and 
drive  off  chloride  of  ammonium.  On  subsequently  applying  a  gentle  heat,  the  product 
becomes  visdd,  and  soon  solidifles  to  a  blade  tumefied  mass,  e^biting  stellate  groups 
of  brownish  ciystalB  on  the  colder  parts ;  when  completely  freed  from  sal-ammoniac  by 
rapid  washing  with  water,  and  then  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  exhibited  a 
composition  expressible  by  the  formula  Mo*H*N'*  or  4MoN*.  MoN'H*.  This  compound 
bums  brightly  in  oxygen  gas,  with  formation  of  water,  and  gives  off  ammonia  when 
ignited  in  hydrogen  gas,  or  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium.  A  compound  resembling 
lSiv  preceding  in  external  appearance,  but  consisting  of  8MoN.MoH^N*,  was  obtained 
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by  heatiiig  molybdie  chloride  in  aminoiaargas,  the  heat  being  at  last  raised  to  lav 
redness.  Molybdie  chloride  gtadnally  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  anunonia-gaa^ 
yielded,  bnt  not  always,  the  oomponnd  Mo'N*,  which  resembled  the  two  preceding  in  moat 
respects^  but  had  a  greyer  colour ;  sometimes,  howeyer,  nitrides  were  obtained,  interme- 
diate in  composition  between  Mo'N'  and  Mo*N'.  All  these  oomponnds,  when  heated 
to  whiteness  in  ammonia-gas,  yield  metallic  molybdenum. 

Molybdoos  chloride  treated  with  ammonia-gas  yields  the  same  compounds,  together 
with  another^  which,  according  to  Uhrlanb,  is  analogous  in  composition  to  some  of  the 
platinum-bases. 

Nitrides  and  amides  of  molybdenum  are  likewise  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia- 
gas  on  molybdie  anhydride.  The  reaction  appears  to  be  very  complicated,  the  piodncts 
MoN*,  MoH*K^  Mo'K',  and  Mo'N',  being  obtained  in  different  proportions  according 
to  the  temperature,  and  often  uniting  together  to  form  compounds  vaiying  greatly  in 
composition. 

WKOJaTMOMKJnMf  OZZSSS  O  V*  Molybdenum  forms  three  oxides,  haTing  tha 
following  composition : 

Protoxide  or  Molybdous  oxide  ....    MoO 

Dioxide  or  Molybdie  oxide MoO' 

Trioxide  or  Molybdie  anhydride       •        •        .        .    MoO* 

The  first  two  are  basylous  and  form  salts  with  adds ;  the  third  also  unites  loosely 
with  some  of  the  stronger  adds,  but  it  is  deddedly  of  a  chlorous  character,  mitfiitg 
r^idily  with  the  more  basylous  metallic  oxides,  and  forming  definite  crystallisable  salts 
called  Molybdates.  Tnere  is  also  an  oxide  (or  perhaps  more  than  one)  interme- 
diate between  the  di-  and  tri-oxide,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  a  molybdie  molybdate. 

VrotoKiae  or  MdlylkUnui  oziae«  MoO.  This  oxide  is  produced  by  bringing  the 
di-  or  tri-oxide,  in  presence  of  one  of  the  stronger  adds,  in  contact  with  any  of  the 
metals  which  are  capable  of  decomposing  water.  Thus,  when  sine  is  immersed  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  molybdate  mixed  with  aouantify  of  hydrochlcane 
acid  8u£5dent  to  redissolye  the  molybdie  add  which  is  at  first  thrown  down,  the  liquid 
becomes  first  blue,  then  reddish-brown,  and  finally  black,  and  contains  chloride  of 
zinc  and  molybdous  chloride.  To  separate  the  mofybdennm  from  the  sine,  ammonia 
is  then  added  to  the  liquid  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  predpitate  the  molyfodaram, 
as  blade  molybdoushydrate,  while  the  zinc  remains  in  solution.  The  predpitate, 
howeyer,  carries  down  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  zinc-oxide,  firom  which  it  may  be 
freed  by  washing  with  ammonia ;  bnt  it  is  difficult  in  this  way  to  obtain  mdybdom 
hydrate  quite  fk«e  from  zinc.  A  better  mode  of  prepsntion  is  to  aoitate  the  addnlated 
solution  of  the  molybdate  with  an  amalgam  of  potassium  containing  only  a  yeir  small 
quantity  of  potasdum,  and  predpitate  the  resulting  solution  of  molybdous  chloride  with 
ammonia  as  before. 

Anhydrous  molybdous  oxide  may^  be  obtained  by  diying  the  hydrate  oyer  oil 
of  yitnol  in  a  yacuum,  and  then  igniting  it  out  of  contact  with  the  air ;  or  directly 
by  digesting  the  fused  or  sublimed  trioxide  for  a  condderable  time  with  hydrochlorio 
add  and  zinc 

Anhydrous  molybdous  oxide  is  perfectly  black  by  ordtnaiy  daylight ;  but  that  pre- 
pared by  the  last  method  exhibits  a  dark  brass-yellow  colour,  when  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun;  it  also  exhibits  the  crystalline  form  of  tiie  trioxide  fiom  whidi 
it  has  been  prepared,  and  oxidises  in  the  air  more  rapidly  than  that  which  is  obtained 
by  igniting  the  hydrate.  The  anhydrous  oxide,  when  heated  nearly  to  redness,  emits 
a  yiyid  but  momentary  light,  indicating  its  passsge  into  another  modification.  It  is 
insoluble  in  acids,  but  the  hydrate  dissolyes  slowly,  forming  the  molybdoussalts,  the 
solutions  of  which  are  black  or  purple,  and  nearly  opaque,  except  when  largely  diluted, 
in  which  esse  they  are  transparent^  and  haye  a  greenish-brown  colour ;  their  taste  is 
astringent  but  not  metallic;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  they  oxidise,  but  not  so  rapidly  as 
the  molybdie  salts. 

Moxlde  or  Moljbdio  Oadde.  MoO^ — ^Thts  oxide  is  obtained :  1.  By  igniting 
molybdie  hydrate  in  a  yacnum  (Beraelius). — 2.  By  exposing  the  trioxide  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  to  a  heat  not  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp  (Syanbergl 
It  is  also  said  to  be  produced  by  igniting  molybdate  of  ammonium  in  a  dose  yessel, 
or  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  potassic  or  some  molybdate  with  sal-ammoniac,  and 
diasolying  out  the  soluble  chloride  with  water ;  but  the  oxide  thus  obtained  appears 
to  be  contaminated  with  nitrate  of  molybdenum. 

Molybdie  oxide  is  red-brown.  It  is  not  attacked  by  aqueous  hydrofluoric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  a  red  heat.  Sulphuric  acid  or 
solution  of  add  tartrate  of  potassium  takes  up  only  traces  of  it^  eyen  on  continued 
digestion,  and  the  residue  left  after  decanting  the  liquid  is  not  attacked  by  firesh 
quantities  of  sulphuric  add  or  solution  of  cream  of  tartar.    Molybdie  oxide  is  further 
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ozidiBed  hj  igoition  in  the  air,  or  by  trpatment  with  nitric  acid.  CaoBtic  potash- 
aolntion  neither  oxidiBea  nor  dissolTet  it 

Molybdic  hydrate  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  molybdic  chloride  or 
other  molybdic  salt  with  ammoniai  which  mnst  be  added  in  excess,  as  otherwise  a 
soluble  basic  salt  will  be  fonned,  espedaUy  with  the  chloride.  The  hydrate  itself  is 
also  somewhat  soluble  in  pure  water,  so  that^  in  very  dilute  solutions^  ammonia  does  not 
form  any  precipitate  until  sal>ammoniac  is  added.  For  the  same  reason,  the  wadliing 
mnst  not  be  carried  too  far,  and  is  best  finished  with  water  containing  akohoL  The 
washed  hydrate  ma^  be  pressed  between  paper  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  It  has  a 
rusty  brown  colour,  just  like  that  of  ferric  nydrate  precipitated  by  ammonia.  When 
exposed  in  the  moist  state  to  the  air  on  filtering  paper,  it  acquires  a  darker  colour  and 
shining  snr&ce^  and  begins  to  deliquesce,  passing  into  a  higher  and  much  more  soluble 
oxide.  It  dissolves,  as  already  observed,  m  a  largn  quantity  of  water,  forming  a  dark 
red  solution,  which  gelatinises  when  kept  for  th^ree  or  four  weeks  in  a  closed  vessel, 
reddens  litmus,  a  property  likewise  retained  by  the  hjrdrate  precipitated  from  it  by 
sal-ammoniac,  and  has  a  somewhat  astringent  taste,  with  metallic  aiter-taste.  This 
solution,  when  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  first  gelatinises  and  then  dries  up  to  a 
dark  brown,  nearly  black  mass,  green  and  blue  on  the  edges,  which  is  no  longer 
soluble  in  water.  The  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  caustic  potash,  but  dissolves  in  aqueous 
neutral  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  more  easily  in  the  add  carbonate^  from  which  solu- 
tion it  is  partially  precipitated  on  boiling.  It  dissolves  also  in  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium, and  is  comj^etely  precipitated  therefrom  by  boiling;  the  precipitate  is  denser 
and  of  a  lighter  vellow  colour  than  that  obtained  with  caustic  ammonia,  but  dissolves, 
like  the  latter,  when  washed  with  water.  A  solution  of  molvbdic  oxide  in  an  alkaline 
carbonate  is  converted  by  atmospheric  oxidation  into  a  mol^bdate  of  the  alkali- metaL 

Molybdic  hydrate  dissolves  in  {tcitU,  forming  the  molybdic  salts.  These  salts  may 
also  be  obtained  by  digesting  an  excess  of  metallic  molybdenum  with  the  acid  in 
which  it  is  to  be  dissolved,  and  adding  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop  till  the  other  acid  is 
saturated  with  molybdic  oxide;  or  by  digesting  an  excess  of  molybdenum  with 
molybdic  anhydride,  and  the  acid  which  is  required  to  dissolve  the  resultinff 
molybdic  oxide — hydrochloric  acid,  for  example — till  the  blue  colour  first  produced 
changes  to  reddish-brown ;  or  lastly,  by  digesting  molybdic  anhydride  with  copper  and 
an  add,  which  in  that  case  dissolves  cupric  and  molybdic  oxides  together.  The 
molybdic  salts,  in  the  anhydrous  state,  are  almost  black,  but  when  hydrated  they  are 
red,  and  yield  reddish-brown  solutions  in  water.  They  have  a  rough,  somewhat 
astrineent  and  subsequently  metallic  taste.  Their  solutions  when  heated  in  contact 
with  the  air,  have  a  tendency  to  become  blue  by  oxidation.  [For  their  behaviour  with 
reagents,  see  p.  1039.] 

The  oxides  intermediate  between  the  di-  and  tri-oxides  will  be  described  as 
molybdic  molybdates  (p.  1039). 

Tiioslde.  Molybdic  Anhydride,  Anhydrous  Molybdic  add,  MoO*. — This  oxide 
occurs  native,  as  molybdic  ochre  or  molvbdin,  forming  an  earthy  coating  on  the 
native  sulphide^  sometimes  also  independently ;  at  Altenbcrg  in  Saxony  it  occurs  in 
rhombic  prisms  of  IZS^  48'  (Breithaupt,  Jahresb.  1868,  p.  683\  It  voaj  be  formed 
artificially  by  exposing  molybdenum  or  its  lower  oxides,  or  molyboic  sulphide,  to  long- 
continued  jbeat  in  contact  with  the  air,  by  fosing  the  same  substances  with  nitre,  or  by 
heatinp  the  metal  or  its  oxides  in  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour,  or  with  hydrate  of 
potassium. 

Preparation,  u.  From  Molybdic  Sulphide. — ^The  predpitated  sulphide,  or  the  native 
minend  finely  pulverised,  is  roasted,  with  continued  stirrings  in  an  open  crudUe  placed 
in  a  slanting  podtion,  so  that  the  air  may  easily  play  upon  its  snr&ce.  The  native 
sidphide,  however,  generally  contains  alumina,  oxide  of  copper,  and  phosphoric  add, 
the  separation  of  which  from  the  product  is  very  troublesome.  Hence  it  is  better  to 
heat  the  mineral  in  lumps  in  an  open  glass  tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  air  is 
drawn  by  an  aspirator ;  the  trioxide  Sien  sublimes  in  crystals  in  a  state  of  perfect 
purity.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c  376.) 

fi.  From  native  Molybdate  of  lead. — ^The  mineral  finely  pounded  and  freed  from  car- 
bonates of  zinc,  iron,  and  caldnm,  by  digestion  in  dilute  hydxt)chloric  acid,  and  thoroughly 
washed  bv  decantation,  is  heated  with  H  pt.  strong  sulphuric  add,  with  constant  stir- 
ring, till  the  sulphuricadd  begins  toevaporate.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  is  added,  and  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  is  filtered  o£  The 
filtrate  is  mixed  with  nitric  add  and  evaporated,  with  constant  stirring,  in  a  porcelain 
basin,  till  the  acid  begins  to  evaporate ;  the  molybdic  anhydride  then  separates  as  a 
white  powder,  which  may  be  £reed  from  phosphoric  add  by  washing  with  water, 
mixed  at  the  last  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  add.^Orthe  mineral,  after  treatment  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  add,  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  dry  residue  (containing  oxychloride  of  lead  and  molybdic  anhydride)  exhausted 
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with  ammonia;  the  ammoniacal  solution  crystallised,  or  evaporated  as  before  vith 
citric  acid;  and  the  residue  treated  with  water.  Or  B/gisdn,  the  mineral  is  fused  witia 
its  own  weight  of  calcined  cream  of  tartar;  the  fiised  mass  is  exhausted  with  water ; 
the  aqueous  solution  exaporated  to  dryness,  after  saturation  with  nitric  acid ;  and  the 
nitrate  of  potassium  is  dissolved  out  of  the  residue  with  water :  trioxide  of  molybdemm 
then  remams  behind. 

Properties. — ^Trioxide  of  molybdenum,  as  usually  prepared,  forms  a  iHiite,  li^^A, 
porous  mass,  which  when  thrown  into  water,  separatee  into  small  thin  scales  haying  m 
silky  lustre  and  glistening  in  sunshine.  Specific  gravity  »  3*49.  At  a  red  heat  it  melts 
to  a  dark  yellow  liquid,  which  on  cooling  forms  a  straw-yellow  mass,  breaking  up  into 
crystalline  scales.  By  slow  cooling  of  the  melted  mass,  slender  needles  are  obtained 
bek)nging  to  the  trimetric  system  and  exhibiting  the  fiices  ooroo ,  ooj^f  ,  }  Poo  ^dc 
(referred  to  the  prism  coP,  observed  by  Breithaupt  on  molybdinV  Batioof  secondaiy 
axes  to  principal  axis  =  1 :  0'3872  :  0'4792  (Nordenskiold,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxii.  160% 
In  close  vessels  it  bears  a  strong  red  heat  without  volatilising;  but  in  open  vesselB  orin 
a  current  of  air,  it  sublimes  at  its  melting  point  in  colourless  iMwmiR. 

Decompositums. — 1.  Molybdic  trioxide  is  reduced : — 1.  To  the  metallic  state  by  ignitioo 
with  potOMium  or  sodium  (with  vivid  incandescence)  or  with  charcoal/  also  irfien 
strongly  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, — 2.  To  molybdous  oxide,  by  digestion  withi^dro- 
chhric  acid  and  atnalaam  of^tassium,  or  einc,  or  other  metal  capable  of  decomposing 
water. — 8.  To  molybdic  oxide,  by  ignition  in  combination  with  ammonia,  or  by 
digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  molybdenum  or  copper;  also,  acoordinz  to  Buff 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  257),  by  subjecting  it  in  the  fused  state  to  the  action  of  the 
electric  current;  the  molybdic  oxide  thus  separated  unites  with  the  excess  of  trioxide, 
forming  the  compound  MoO*.2MoO'  or  Mo'O*,  which  separates  in  crystalline  litmimg^ 
and  gndually  forms  a  conducting  communication  between  the  poles. — 4.  To  the  state 
of  blue  oxide,  by  a  small  quantit  v  of  sulphydric  add,  in  presence  of  water,  or  on  exposure 
to  heat,  with'separation  of  sulphur ;  by  stdphuroua  acid,  with  production  of  sulphuric 
acid ;  by  aqueous  hydriodie  acid,  with  separation  of  free  iodine,  and  formation  of  a 
liquid  which  at  first  is  green,  but  afterwards  blue ;  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
disengagement  of  chlorine ;  by  nitrio  oxide  in  presence  of  water,  with  formation  of 
nitrous  acid  (K  astn  er,  Kastn.  Arch.  xxvi.  465) ;  by  stannous  chloride,  with  formation  of 
stannic  chloride;  also  by  digestion  with  wa.ter  BndmetallicmolybdenuTn, — 6.  To  sulphide  of 
molybdenum,  by  prdphydric  acid  in  excess,  in  presence  of  water,  or  when  aided  by  heat* 
Molybdic  trioxide  is  not  affected  by  fusion  with  metallic  molybdenum.   (Berseliua.) 

Combinations.  1.  With  Water. — ^Molybdic  trioxide  is  but  slightly  hygroscopic 
It  dissolves,  according  to  Bucholz,  in  500  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller 
quantity  at  a  higher  temperature :  according  to  Hatchett,  it  requires  960  parts  of  hot 
water.  The  solution  has  a  faint  metallic  taste,  reddens  litmus-paper,  yields  a  red 
precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but  not  till  one  of  the  stronger  acids  is 
added.  Graham  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  326),  by  dialysing  a  solution  of  sodic  molybdate 
mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  has  obtained  a  solution  of  molybdic 
acid  (containing  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  present  in  the  original  solution), 
having  a  yellow  colour,  astringent  to  the  taste,  add  to  test-paper,  and  capable  of 
decomposing  carbonates  with  effervescence.  Evaporated  to  dryness  at  100^,  it  leaves 
molybdic  trioxide  in  scales  Uke  gum  or  gelatin,  and  still  soluble  in  water.  It  does 
not  appear  possible  to  obtain  molybdic  acid  in  the  solid  state. 

2.  With  Acids.  The  affinitr  of  molybdic  add  for  other  adds  is  very  feeble.  After 
ignition,  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  cream  of  tartar; 
before  ignition,  however,  it  dissolves  in  some  of  the  stronger  acids,  e.ff.  in  boric,  pkoo" 
phoric,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  forming  compounds  which  may  be 
called  permolybdic  salts.  The  solutions  thus  obtained  are  sometimes  colourless, 
sometimes  yellow  or  brownish.  By  metallic  zinc  or  tin,  they  are  first  turned  blue,  then 
green,  and  lastly  black,  molybdous  oxide  being  precipitated ;  by  digestion  with  copper, 
they  become  dark  red.  Stannous  chloride  produces  a  greenish-blue  predpitate,  which 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  add,  forming  a  green  solution.  Sulphydric  acid,  in  small 
quantities,  colours  them  blue;  in  larger  quantities  it  produces  a  blackish-brown 
precipitate  (a  mixture  of  disulphide  of  molybdenum  with  sulphur,  according  to 
Berzelius).  Sulphide  of  ammonium  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  to  sulphydric  acid 
(Bucholz,  Berzelius).  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  dense,  reddish-brown 
predpitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  also  in  ammonia  (Berzelius). 
Ferricyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  somewhat  lighter  coloured  precipitate,  which  u 
likewise  soluble  in  ammonia  (H.  Kose).  T^incture  of  galls  throws  down  a  greea 
precipitate.    (Smithson.) 

Permolybdic  Borate.  Molybdic  trioxide  dissolves  in  boiling  aqueous  boric  add,  and 
the  filtered  solution  yields  by  evajporation  colouriess  crystals,  decomposible  by  ahx>hoI 
into  a  yellow  powder  and  boric  acid.     (Berzelius.) 
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Permolyhdic  Nitrate,  The  eolation  of  molybdic  trioxide  in  nitric  acid  is  reddish- 
brown,  has  a  feebly  add  and  subseqaentlj  bittor,  metallic,  astringent  taste,  and  gives 
off  nitric  acid  when  evaporated. 

Pemwlybdic  Phosphate  or  Phosphomolybdic  Acid,  Holybdic  trioxide  digested  while 
still  moist  with  a  small  quantity  of  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  yields  a  lemon-yellow 
salt  insoluble  in  water  (Berzelius).  With  a  lai^er  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid, 
this  vellow  salt  dissolves  on  the  application  of  heat,  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
yielos  by  evaporation,  a  tenacious,  uncrystallisable,  transparent  mass,  havmg  a  very 
rough  taste,  and  veiy  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  yellow, 
but  turns  blue  on  evaporation,  and  leaves  a  brown,  opaque  residue,  which  redissolves 
in  water,  forming  a  blue  solution.  (Berzeliu0  ;  see  also  Svanberg  and  Struve^ 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  209,  293.) 

The  yellow  precipitate  formed  on  adding  molybdate  of  ammonium  to  the  solution  of 
a  tribasic  phosphate  (p.  1032)  appears  to  vary  in  composition  according  to  the  drcum** 
stances  of  its  formation ;  at  all  events  the  formuUs  (all  very  complicated)  assigned  to 
it  by  different  chemists  do  not  agree  with  one  another  (see  Nutsinger,  Jahresb.  1855, 
p.  274.— Seligsohn,  ibid,  1856.  p.  375.— Eggertz,  ibid,  1860,  p.  620\— [For  the 
modes  of  applying  phosphomolybdic  as  a  test  for  the  alkaloids,  see  l  127. J 

Permolybaio  Sulphate.  By  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  an  excess,  of  molybdio 
trioxide,  a  turbid,  milky  liquid  is  obtained,  which  gelatinises  on  cooling,  and  deposits 
pale  yellow  flakes  of  a  basic  compound,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  but  not  in  alcohol, 
though  the  latter  colours  it  green.     (Berzelius.) 

A  solution  of  molybdic  trioxide  (not  in  excess)  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  a  light 
yellow  colour,  and  dries  up  to  a  lemon-yellow  crystalline  mass,  which  deliquesces  in 
the  air,  but  is  only  partially  soluble  in  water  (Berzelius).  According  to  Ander- 
son (Berz.  Jahresb.  xxiii  161),  the  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  sulphuric  add  does 
not  yield  crystals  on  evaporation ;  but  when  molybdate  of  barium  is  decomposed  bv 
excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  ^e  dear  solution  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol^ 
crystals  are  obtained^ 

Pennolybdie  Tartrate,  The  solution  of  molybdic  trioxide  in  aqueous  tartaric  add, 
yields  by  evaporation  a  blue  non-ciystaUine  mass,  perfectly  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohoL  A  boiling  solution  of  add  tartrate  of  potassium  easily  dissolves  molybdic  tri- 
oxide, even  after  ignition.  The  solution  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass  of  pottusiO'per' 
molybdic  tartrate.     (Berzeli u  s.) 

3.  With  Bases,  forming  the  Molybdates.  Molybdic  trioxide  exhibits  with  most 
metallic  oxides  the  characters  of  an  anhydrous  add,  or  anhydride,  forming  neutral 
molvbdates  containing  R'O.MoO' or  R*MoO* ;  acid  and  double  molybdates, 
which  may  be  represent^  by  the  ^neral  formula  R*»Mo»0^*,  the  molecule  R*»  being 
made  up  of  two  or  more  metals,  including  hydrogen;  and  anhydro-molybdates, 
expressible  by  the  general  formula  K'"Mo"0^".mMoO',  the  letters  m  and  n  represent- 
ing whole  numbers.  The  neutral  molybdates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble 
in  water,  and  are  obtained  by  digesting  molybdic  anhydride  with  the  aqueous  alkalis 
or  alkaline  carbonates.  They  are  decomposed  by  the  stronger  adds,  with  precipitation 
either  of  a  less  soluble  add  salt,  or  of  molybdic  anhydride.  Their  behaviour  with  other 
reagents  has  been  already  described  (p.  1032).  The  molybdates  of  the  other  metals  are 
insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  predpitation.  They  are  colourless  unless  they  contain 
A  coloured  base. 

Molybdate  of  Aluminiuuu    White  predpitate,  insoluble  in  water. 

Molybdates  of  Ammonium.  The  neutral  salt,  (NH*)^oO^  is  obtained  by 
treating  molybdic  anhydride  in  excess  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia  in  a  dosed  vessel, 
predpitadng  the  solution  wiUi  alcohol,  and  drying  over  quicklime. 

Acid  salts. — These  are  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  molybdic  anhydride 
in  excess  of  ammonia.  If  the  evaporation  takes  place  quickly,  a  crystalline  powder  is 
precipitated,  which,  according  to  Svanberg  and  Struve,  is  an  anhydro-molybdate, 
(NH<)«0.2MoO«  or  (NH*)*MoO^MoO*.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  sslt  thus 
prepared  contains  1  at  water,  [(yHy0.2MoO*.H*0],  in  which  case  it  may  be  regarded 

as  an  ammonio^hydrio  molybdate,     -n-  [MoO'*.    A  salt  having  this  composition  is  in 

Uct  described  by  v.  Rath  (Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  18)  as  crystalUsing  in  monodinio  prisms, 
ooF  .   ooP3  .  [  oeP  go]  .   oopoo   .  —  P  .    +    2P,  and  having  the  ratio  of  the  axes 
a  :  5 :  c  B  0*6297  :  1  :  0*2936 ;  the  angle  of  the  inclined  axes  ->  91^  12';  and 
perfectly  deavable  paralld  to  [  odPoo  ]. 

0.    ^.tetrammonuhhexhydrio-molybdate,    ^     ^^[MoK)^,  separates  from  a  solution 

of  molybdic  anhydride  in  ammonla>  when  concentrated  to  the  erystallising  point  or  left 

to  evaporate  in  the  air,  in  laige  transparent  six-sided  prisms.   (S  vanberg  and  Struve.) 

When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  lx)iled  with  aiuminiCy  chromio,  ferric  or  manganie 
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J^draU,  and  then  eyaporated  to  the  OTStalUmng  pdint,  double  aalts  are  ohtnnfdf 
the  oompoaitioD  of  which  maj  be  represented  by  that  of  the  alominie  salt^  Ti& 

3[(NH*)«O.2MoO»]  +  ill'O«.6MoO«  +  20HH)  or      AUl    Mo^O«.7H«0.        This    mU 

ciystaUiaee  in  small,  white,  shining;  qnadratic  plates,  leas  soluble  in  water  than  tiie  cor- 
responding potassinm-salt  (which  dissolyes  in  40*67  pts.  water  at  17^).  The  c^Tstala 
gire  off  8}  at  water  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  3}  at  more  (the  remaining  water  of 
GrystalliBation)  between  100^  and  120^,  without  losing  their  lustre ;  the  remaining  3  at. 
(which  are  basic)  at  a  higher  temperature  only ;  when  strongly  heated,  they  yield  a 
yellowish  residue  of  alumina  and  molybdio  anhyride^  retaining  the  form  of  the 
original  ciystals. 

The  ammonuh-ehromie  salt  crystallises  in  small  rose-red  quadratic  plates,  whidi  giTe 
off  5  at.  water  at  100^  and  2  at  more  at  120%  and  when  heated  to  redness,  leare  a  mix- 
ture of  chromic  oxide  and  molybdic  anhydride ;  the  amrnanto-ferricsalt  forms  yellowish- 
white  crystals  of  the  same  form,  but  difficult  to  obtain  pure  in  any  considerable  quantity. 

The  ammanio-manganic  salt,  6[(NH«)K).2HoO*]  +  HmnH)'.6MoO*  -i-   12H^,  or 

(NHY    ) 

(Mmn)"*  V  MoH)**.2'H.K),  is  isomoxphous  with  the  corresponding  potassiimi-salt  (p.  1049); 

H«  j 
dissolves  in  101-7  pts.  water  at  17^ ;  is  permanent  in  the  air ;  and  gires  off  three-fbortlis 
of  iU  total  quanti^  of  water  at  lOO*'.    (Strure.) 

Molyhdates  of  Barium.  The  monobarytie  salt,  Bba"MoO\  is  precipitated  aa  a 
BpanDfaj  soluble  crystalline  powder,  on  admng  chloride  of  barium  to  a  solution  of 
molybdic  add  in  excess  of  ammonia.    (Sxanberg  and  Struve.) 

Schultse  by  fusing  together  2  |)ta.  molybdate  of  sodium,  6  pto.  chloridfl  of  barium, 
and  2  pts.  chloride  of  sodium,  obtained  the  same  salt  in  distinct  quadratic  pyramids ; 
with  4  pts.  sodic  chloride  it  was  obtained  as  a  ciystaUine  powder. 

The  salts  BbaTS^o*0»jaK)  and Bba«H<MoK)»3H*0  are  obtained  bypnciintating 
the  corresponding  potassium-  and  ammoniumHsdtB  witib  chloride  of  barium ;  and  by  de- 
composing monobaiytic  molybdate  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  an  anhydro-salt  is  Ibrmed 
containing  Bba'^[o0^8MoO'.4HK>,  oystallised  in  small  six-sided  prisms^  fiosible  and 
insoluble  in  water.    (Svanberg  and  S t r u v e.) 

Molybdate  of  Cadmium,  CodltfoO*,  if  obtained  in  shining  yellow  lamin»  by 
melting  together  2  pts.  molybdate  of  sodium,  7  pts.  chloride  of  cadmium,  and  6  pta. 
common  salt    (Schultse.) 

Molybdate  of  Calcium,  Ccb,1S.oO*,  is  obtained  by  Aising  together  2  pts.  molyb- 
date of  sodium,  6  pts.  chloride  of  caldum,  and  4  pts.  common  i^t,  in  white,  well- 
deyeloped  quadratic  pyramids.    (Sch  ultze.) 

Cerous  Molybdate  is  obtained  by  predpitation,  in  white  flakes  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  seyeral  adds.    (Berselius.) 

Molybdates  of  Chromium,  Ammonio-  and  poiassuhckromie  molybdates  axe  ob- 
tained, as  above  described,  by  dissolving  chromic  hydrate  in  the  add  molybdates  of  am- 
monium and  potassium. 

Mo  lybdate  of  Cobalt  IB  obtained  in  greyish-green  indistinct  crystals,  by  fiiAng  1  pt 
molybdate  of  sodium  with  2  pt&  chloride  of  cobalt  and  2  pts.  common  salt  (S  ch ult  le.) 

Cup rie  Mo lybdate.  Yellowish-green  predpitete  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  decom- 
posed oy  adds  and  by  alkalis  (Berzelius).  Add  molybdate  of  ammonium  added  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  throws  down  a  heavy  green  amorphous  powder,  oon- 
dstingofabasic  cupnc molybdate,  4Ccu''0.3MoO«.6H«0,  or  3Ccu'TtfoO*.Ccu*H*0".4HK). 
By  adding  molybdate  of  ammonium  in  excess  to  a  cold  solution  of  cupric  sulphate^ 
an  ammonuhcuprie  salt  is  formed  consisting  of  Ccu''(NH^)*Mo*0*.3MoO'.9HH)  or 
[Ccu''(NH*)«H*jMo»0»6H»0.  It  is  a  white-blue  crystalline  powder  which  gives  off 
4  at  water  at  100^  and  4  at  more  at  200^.    (Struv  e.) 

Molybdates  of  Iron,  Monoferrous  molybdate,  FfeliLoO*,  is  obtained  in  dark 
brown  monodinic  prisms  by  fbdnff  1  pt  molybdate  of  sodium  with  3  pts.  farroos  diloridd 
and  2  pte.  common  salt  (Sch ultze).  Ferrous  sulphate  added  to  a  solution  of  potaa- 
sic  molybdate  reduces  the  molybdic  add  to  a  lower  stage  of  oxidation;  but  if  duorino 
be  passed  through  the  solution  at  the  same  time^  a  bulliT^  predpitate  is  formed,  which, 
when  dried  in  we  air,  forms  a  light  yellow  powder  consisting  of  Ffe'0'.5MoO'.16H!H) 
(Struve).  A  solution  of  add  molybdate  of  ammonium  mixM  with  a  neutral  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  immediately  raoduces  a  bulky  sulphur-yellow  precipitate,  which  when 
dried  conteins  Ffe*0'.4HoO*.7H'0.    (Steinacker,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  238.) 

A  mineral  fh>m  Nevada  dty  in  California,  described  by  Owen  (Jalsresb.  1852,  p.  887) 
as  a  ferric  molybdate,  is,  according  to  Genth  (SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  xxriii.  248\  veiy 
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▼ariable  in  oompoeition,  and  appears  to  be  merely  a  miztaze  of  moljbdic  oehze  and 
blown  haematite. 

Ammonio-ferric  and  Potaasio-ferHo  molybdaUa  aie  obtained  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned  (p.  1037). 

MolyhdateofLead,  FbK).HoO*  »  Ppb'*MoO^.  Thia  salt  occurs  native  as  WuJf- 
enite  or  Yellow  Lead  ore  (  Otlbblners)  in  modified  square  tables  and  octahedrons  belong- 
in^  to  the  dimetric  system,  the  most  frequent  forms  being  P  and  P .  oP.  Length  of 
principal  axis  ■•  1*674.  An^le  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  ed^s  «»  99°  40';  in  the  Utoral 
edges  ->  131^  35^  Cleavagnindistinct parallel  to  P.  It  occurs  also  granularly  massiye, 
coarse  or  fine,  firmly  coherent.  Hardness  »  2*76  to  3.  Specific  gravity  ->  6*3  to  6*9. 
Lustre  resinous  or  adamantine.  Colour  wax-yellow  passing  into  orange-yellow,  also 
siskin-  and  olive-green,  yellowiah-grey,  greyish-white  and  brown.  Streak  white.  Sub- 
transparent  to  snl^ranslnoent  Yraietajn  subcondioidaL  Brittle.  When  heated,  it 
decrepitates  stronffly,  and  assumes  a  darker  colour,  disappearing  however  on  cooling, 
and  fuses  to  a  yellow  mass.  When  fused  on  chaiooal  before  the  blowpipe,  it  sinks  into 
the  charcoal,  leaving  globules  of  lead,  the  charcoal  at  the  same  time  iSaooming  impreff- 
nated  with  molybdenum  and  molybdide  of  lead.  It  dissolves  easily  in  borax  and  in 
imeroeoemie  eaU,  exhibiting  Uie  reactions  of  molvbdenum  already  mentioned  (p.  1082). 
It  dissolves  in  hot  niirie  aoid,  with  separation  of  yellowiih-whito  permolybdie  nitrate, 
(l>.  1037).  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it^  forming  a  green  solution,  toffether 
with  chloride  of  lead,  which  separates  more  completely  on  addition  of  aloohoL  It  dis- 
solves also  in  caustic  potash, 

Molybdate  of  lead  occurs,  with  other  lead  ores,  in  veins  of  limestone,  at  Sehwaisen- 
buch,  Bleibeis^  and  Windish-Eappel,  in  Carinthia ;  it  is  also  found  at  Betsbanya,  in 
Hungaiy,  andat  Moldawa  in  iJie  Bumat^  where  the  crystals  are  red,  and  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  chromate  of  lead ;  in  smaU  quantities  also  at  the  Southampton 
lead  mine,  Massachusetts,  and  in  fine  reddish-orange  ciystals,  containing  a  trace  of 
chromic  acid,  at  Wheatle/s  lead  mine  near  Phosnixvme,  Pennsylvania.  The  specimens 
from  these  several  localities  are  nearly  pure,  the  proportion  of  molybdic  anhydrida 
found  by  analysis  varying  from  37*65  to  40*5  per  cent,  and  that  of  lead-oxide  from 
590  to  62*3  per  cent,  while  the  formula  Pb*O.HoO"  requires  38*5  per  cent  MoO*  and 
61*5  PbK).     The  Bleiberg  mineral  contains  a  small  quantity  of  vanadium. 

Molybdate  of  lead  is  formed  artificially  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  lead  with  neutral 
molybdate  of  ammonium;  also,  according  to  Schulze,  by  fusing  2  pts.  molybdate  of 
sodium  with  6  pta  chloride  of  lead  and  4  pts.  common  salt  Aa  thus  prepared,  it 
forms  crystals,  white,  when  pure,  yellow  if  they  contain  a  little  phosphoric  add.  Mix- 
tures, in  varying  proportions  of  molybdate  of  sodium,  chromate  of  potassium,  chloride 
of  lead,  and  common  salt,  3rield  crystallised  salts,  which,  when  they  contain  not  mora 
than  42  per  cent  chromate  of  lead,  are  quadratic  like  those  of  pure  molvbdato  of  lead, 
but  with  a  deep  red  colour;  with  from  42  to  90  per  cent  chromate  of  lead,  they  are 
monoelinic  and  yellow. 

A  molybdate  of  lead  from  Pampluna,  in  South  America,  was  found  by  Boussing- 
ault  (Ann.  Oh.  Phys.  [3]  xlv.  825)  to  contain  73*8  per  cent  FbH),  10*0  MoO*,  2*9 
C0»,  1*3  HO,  1-8  PK)»,  1-2  CtK>\  1*7  Fe*0«,  2-2  A1*0»  and  37  qnarts  (-  981) ;  he 
regards  it  as  a  basic  salt,  3PbH)  JCoO*  or  Ppb«MoO«.2Ppb''0. 

Molybdate  of  Magnesium,  Min£fMo0^5H'0,  is  obteined  in  distinct  crystals 
by  boiling  molybdic  acid  and  mafftiesia  alba  with  water,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate ; 
it  gives  off  3  at  water  at  100^.    (Struve.) 

Molybdate  of  Manganese  is  obtained  as  a  heavy,  white,  crystalline  powder, 
containing  Mmn"MoO^.]ETO,  by  treating  carbonate  of  manganese  with  trimoly (date  of 
potassium  or  sodium ;  it  gives  off  ite  water  above  100^,  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling 
water,  and  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  the  acid  molybdate  of  potassium  or  sodium* 
yields  double  salte  (Struve).  Schultse,  by  fWng  1  pt  molybdate  of  sodium  with 
8  pts.  manganous  ehloride^  and  2  pts.  common  s^t,  obtained  the  anhydrous  salt 
Mmn'^oO\  in  large  dingy  yellow  cmtals  having  the  aspect  of  bitter  s^,  and  ap- 
pearing under  the  microscope  as  small  monoelinic^?]  teblets.  Together  with  this  salt 
there  are  often  formed  laige  red-brown  laminie  of  indeterminate  form. 

Ammonio*  and  potassio^manganio  molybdates  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  acid  molyb- 
dates  of  ammonium  and  potassium  with  manganic  hydrate  (pp^  1037,  1040). 

Molybdates  of  Merourv.  On  adding  mercurous  nitrate  to  a  solution  of 
trimolybdate  of  potassium,  a  yellowish-white  floceulent  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  if 
immediately  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  till  the  wash-water  leaves  no  residue  on 
evaporation  and  ignition,  consists  of  mercurous  dimolybdaie  or  anhydro-molybdats^ 
HhgK).2MoO*  or  &hg>MoO«.MoO'.  It  is  yellowish-white  and  non-OTstalUira,  but  is 
converted  by  prdonged  washing,  or  more  quickly  by  boiling  in  the  mother-liquor,  into 
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golden-yellow  needle-shaped  ciTstals  of  neutral  mereuroua  mdyhdaUf    Hbg^BCoO^ 
(Struve.) 

Molybdates  of  Molybdenum.    There  are  several  oxides  of  molybdennin,  inter- 
mediate in  composition  between  the  di-  and  tri-oxides,  which  are  probably  molybdat<« 
containing  molybdenum  as  their  base.    When  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammomnm  £■ 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  roolybdic  chloride,  a  blue  precipitate  is  formed  baring  the 
composition  of  a  molybdic  molybdate,  Mo"0'.4Mo'*0*  or  MoH)".  The  precipitat« 
thus  formed  is,  however,  a  hydrate,  which  becomes  nearly  black  when  ignited.     The 
same  blue  hydrate  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  molybdic,  or  the  reduction  of  permol^b- 
die  salts  (pp.  1036,  1036).    It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  sal-ammoniac,  somewbat 
more  in  water,  slightly  also  in  alcohol     The  aqueous  solution  has  a  dark  blue  colour, 
remains  unaltered  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  bleaches  more  and  more  by  oxidaticni 
when  evaporated  by  heat.  A  concentrated  solution  is  resolved  by  alkalis  immediate]^, 
a  dilute  solution  on  wazming^  into  molybdic  hydrate  and  molybdic  anhydride. 

Another  molybdic  molybdate,  supposed  by  Beizelius  to  have  the  compositiaii 
MoO'.2MoO*  =.  MoH)*,  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  compound  with 
molybdic  chloride  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  also  when  tne  blue  oxide  is  digested 
with  pulverised  molybdenum,  or  when  2  pts.  of  Uie  pulverised  metal  and  1  pL  raoljbdie 
trioxide  are  digested  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  colour  of  the 
liquid  then  changing  from  blue  to  green.  From  these  solutions  pulverised  sal-ammo- 
niac throws  down  the  compound  as  an  olive-green  precipitate,  which  redissolves  wheo 
washed  with  water.  From  the  product  obtained  by  the  first  method,  water  dissolves, 
first  the  compound  MoO'.4MoO',  and  afterwards  molybdic  hydrate.  (Berseliuo.) 

Molybdate  of  Nickel  forms  as  a  light  apple-green  precipitate.  Schultze,  by 
fiising  molybdate  of  sodium  with  chloride  of  nickel,  obtained  it  in  leek-green  mono- 
dinie  prisms,  together  with  lemon-yellow  crystals  of  indeterminate  form. 

Molybdates  of  Potassium. — a.  The  neutral  or  monomolvbdatej'K^O.'MjbO',  <x 
"K^MjoO*,  is  obtained  by  agitating  the  trimolybdate  with  alcoholic  potash ;  it  then 
Separates  as  an  oily  mass,  which,  when  dried  over  lime  and  oil  of  vitriol,  crystallises 
in  four-sided  prisms  containing  2K*MoO*.H'0.  It  is  also  produced  by  mixing  a  so- 
lution of  molybdate  of  ammonium  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  evapo- 
ratingto  a  syrup. 

$,  When  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  carbonate  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  strong 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  till  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  appears,  the  liquid,  after 
awhile,  yields  crystals  of  a  salt  containing  4K«0.9MoO«.6H«0,  or  (K«H'»)Mo»0«.H»0 ; 
and  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  water  into  the  monomolybdate,  which  dissolves  readily, 
and  the  trimolybdate,  which  is  sparingly  soluble : 

2(4KK).9MoO*)    -    3(K«OJiIoO*)  +  6(K«0.3MoO«). 

The  trimolybdate  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  as  a  milky-white 
precipitate  when  the  solution  is  quickly  oooIm  ;  but  by  slow  cooling  it  is  obtained  in 
beautiful  silky  needles  containing  K>0.3MoO*.3HK),  or  (K<H^)Mo*0".HH). 

Nitric  acid  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  carbonate  of  potasnnmi, 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  sometimes  of  K'O.lMoO',  sometimes  of 
KK).iSiMoO',  both  anhydrous.    (SvanbergandStruva) 

K*  ) 

Potassio-aluminic  Molybdate^  All"'  Mo^O^.TRH). — ^This  salt,  analogous  in  compo- 

sition  to  the  ammonio-aluminic  molybdate  already  described  (p.  1037),  is  prepared 
either  by  prolonged  boiling  of  a  solution  of  trimolybdate  of  potassium  witb  aluminic 
hydrate;  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  alum  with  a  neutral  molybdate,  that  of  mag- 
nesium, for  example,  and  boiline  the  washed  precipitate,  consisting  of  aluminic  hydrate, 
sulphate,  and  moWbdate  (mixed  perhaps  with  a  little  potash),  with  a  solution  of  potassie 
trimolybdate^  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the  crystallising  point.  It  cxystaUises  in 
groups  of  small  white  square  tablets,  soluble  in  407  pts.  water  at  17^;  is  permanent  in 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  gives  off  6  at.  water  at  100^  ;  melts  when  more  strongly 
heated,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  yellowish  crystalline  mass,  very  slowly  soluble  in 
water  and  even  in  acids.    (Struve.) 

The  potassio-chromic  salt  of  similar  constitution,  crystallises  in  rose-coloured  tablets 
soluble  in  38*51  per  cent  water  at  17°,  permanent  in  the  air,  giving  off  10  at  water  at 
100^,  and  behaving  at  higher  temperatures  like  the  aluminic  rait.    (Struve.) 

The  potassio-ferrie  salt  forms  yellowish-white  crystals  of  the  same  form  as  the  pro> 
ceding  salts ;  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  considerable  quantity.    (Struve.) 

K»    ) 

The  potoisio-manaanio  salt,  6K«0.Mmn«0«.  16MoO«.  12H«0  or  Mmn**  [  Mo^«  2H«0, 

^    i 
is  prepared,  either  by  boiling  manganic  hydrate  with  trimolybdate  of  potuBium,  or 
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better,  by  passing  chlorine  throngb  a  hot  solution  of  potassic  trimoljbdate,  and 
gradually  adding  small  quantities  of  manganons  sulphate,  as  long  as  the  solution  is 
thereby  rendered  darker  in  colour.  The  filtered  liquid  yields  the  double  salt,  after 
cooling  or  concentration,  in  shining  orange-coloured  rhombohedrons,  having  the  angle 
of  their  terminal  edges  =»  107^  45'.  It  dissolves  in  384*3  pts.  water  at  17°,  more 
easily  in  boiling  water,  by  which  however  it  is  partially  decomposed.  It  gives  off  9  at 
water  at  100^,  2  at  more  at  160^,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  darker  colour ;  melts 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  brownish-red  crystalline  mass. 
With  nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  a  precipitate  containing  molybdic  add,  manganic  oxide, 
and  silver-oxide  which  decomposes  during  washing.    (Struve.) 

Molyhdat€B  of  Silver, — a.  Neutral  argenHe molybdaU,  Ag'MoO'*,  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  neutral  potassium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  yellowish-white,  floc- 
culent  precipitate,  which  darkens  on  exposure  to  light,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water, 
easily  in  dilute  nitric  acid. — 0.  Trimolybdate  of  potassium  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver 
a  yeUowish-white  flocculent  precipitate,  of  somewhat  variable  composition,  but  agreeing 
best  with  the  formula  2Ag^oO^«SMoO*.    (S  v a  n  b  e  r g  and  Struve.) 

Argentous  molyhdate,  Ag*0.2MoO'  »  Ag^oO^  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen gas  at  ordinary  temperatures  on  the  neutral  argentic  salt ;  or  better,  by  passing 
hydrogen  gas  through  a  tube  having  a  narrow  aperture,  into  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  argentic  salt  in  moderately  strong  aqueous  ammonia ;  the  reduction  then  also  takes 
place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  much  more  quickly  at  90^  (at  higher  temperatures 
some  of  the  silver  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state).  IBy  the  first  method  it  is 
obtained  as  an  amorphous  mass ;  by  the  second,  as  a  black,  shining,  crystalline  powder, 
consisting  of  r^ular  octahedrons.  It  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
nitric  oxide,  and  decomposed  by  potash  (not  by  dilute  ammonia)  with  separation  of 
black  argentous  oxide.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  119.) 

Molybdaiea  of  Sodium, — ^The  neutral  or  disodie  molybdate,  Na'MoO^EPO 
(commonly  called  tibe  monomolybdate),  is  obtained  by  fusing  molybdic  anhydrida  with 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  sodium.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallises  in  small  octahedrons,  which  melt  and  give  off  their  water  at  a  moderate 
heat.  SodiO'hydrio  molybdate,  NaHMoO*  (or  dimolybdaie,  Na«0.2MoO".H«0),  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  manner,  crystallises  in  needles,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold, 
readily  in  boiling  water.  The  disodio-tetrahydric  molybdate,  Na*H^Mo*0".6H*0  (or 
trimolyhdate,  Na*0.3MoO'.7H^O),  is  obtained,  by  adding  nitric  add  to  a  solution  of 
molybdic  acid  in  carbonate  of  sodium,  as  a  bulky  white  predpitate,  more  soluble  than 
the  corresponding  potassium-salt  Nitric  add,  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of 
molybdate  of  sodium,  throws  down  nothing  but  molybdic  anhydride.  (Svanberg  and 
Struve.) 

Trimolybdate  of  sodium  boiled  with  alumina,  chromic  oxide,  &&,  forms  double  salts 
analogous  to  the  potassium-salts  above  described. 

Molybdate  of  Strontium  is  obtained  in  well-developed  square  pyramids  by 
fusing  together  1  pt  molybdate  of  sodium,  2  pts.  chloride  of  strontium  and  2  pts. 
common  salt    (8  c  h u  1  tz  e.) 

Molybdate  of  Zinc,  ZznlKoO^  is  obtained  bv  fusing  2  pts.  molybdate  of  sodium 
with  3  pts.  chloride  of  zinc  and  6  pts.  common  salt,  in  white  needles,  with  a  tinge  of 
yellow,  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  square  prisms,  also  exhibiting  thn  combi- 
nation P  .  odP  ;  fusible  without  decomposition  before  the  blowpipe.    (Schultze.) 


OXlMtOailBllB  OF.  Molybdous  Oxybromide,  Mo*Br^O, 
18  produced  by  heating  molybdous  bromide  with  dilute  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis; 
when  treated  with  hydrochloric,  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acid,  it  yields  molybdous 
chlorobromide,  &c.     (Blomstrand,  see  p.  1 029.) 

Permolybdie  Oxybromide^  Mo''Br'0',  is  produced  by  passing  bromine  vapour  oTer 
the  heated  dioxide,  or  by  fusing  molvbdic  trioxide  with  boric  or  phosphoric  anhydride, 
and  heating  the  pulverised  mass  with  bromide  of  potassium: 

MoO«  +  B«0»  +  2KBr     »     2KB0«  +  MoBr»0«. 

When  quickly  sublimed,  it  forms  indistinct  crystalline  scales ;  by  slow  sublimation, 
more  fuUy  developed  crystalline  plates.  It  has  a  yellowish-red  colour  and  fatty  lustre, 
deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  forms  a  colourless  solution  with  water.    (Blomstrand.) 


MOXTBBBinJlBv    OXTOH&OBIBm    OF.    Molybdous    Oxychloride, 

Mo'Cl^O,  is  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  oxybromide,  and 
reacts  in  a  similar  manner  with  hydrochloric  add,  &c.    (Blomstrand,  p.  1039.) 

Permolybdie  Oayehlorides,    a,  Mo**GlK)'  or  HoGl'.2MoO'.— Discovered  by 
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Berzelius,  first  coirectly  analysi^d  by  H.  Bose  (Fogg.  Ann.  xL  399).  It  is  porodoeed 
in  the  amorphous  state,  when  any  other  chlorine-compound  of  molybdenum  is  heated 
in  contact  with  the  air,  and  when  the  same  compounds  are  exposed  to  moist  air. 


at  ordinary  temperatures  (Blomstrand,  Jahresb  1857,  p.  193).  In  the  crystal- 
line state  it  is  obtained  by  the  following  processes :  1.  By  passing  chlorizie  ortr 
the  heated  dioxide  (B^erzelius). — 2.  By  pouring  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture 
of  molybdic  trioxide  and  potassic  sulphate,  evaporating  the  excess  of  add  in  a  retort  as 
completely  as  possible,  then  adding  chloride  of  sodium,  and  heating  again,  wherenpoB 
the  oxychloride  sublimes ;  but  this  process  does  not  yield  so  pure  a  product  as  the 
first  (H.  Bose). — 3.  By  repeated  sublimation  of  the  brown  oxychloride  (Blom- 
strand). — 4.  By  subliming  a  mixture  of  this  brown  compound  and  the  amofphons 
modification  of  a  TBlomstrand).  It  forms  yellowish-white,  delicate,  crystalliiie  scales 
(Berzelius);  thm,  translucent,  nearly  square  plates  of  pale-reddish  colour,  or  if 
obtained  by  the  fourth  method,  thicker  crystals  of  honey-yellow  colour  and  seaioety 
translucent  (Blomstrand).  Tastes  sharp  and  astringent,  with  sweetish  after-ta^^ ; 
Tolatilises,  without  ftisins,  at  a  heat  below  redness ;  and  is  resolved  by  water  into 
molybdic  and  hydrochlonc  acids,  both  of  which  remain  dissolved ;  it  is  sdlable  alao 
in  alcohoL 

A  hydrate  of  the  preceding  compound,  MoCl'O*  H'O,  which  may  also  be  regaxded 
as  a  hydrochlorate  of  molybdic  trioxide^  MoO*.2HCl,  is  obtained  by  passing  hydnxikric 
acid  gas  over  the  trioxide  heated  to  150*^ — 200°,  as  a  white  crystalline,  very  Tolatile 
substance,  which  is  resolved  by  heat  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  trioxide  of  molyb- 
denum, but  may  be  volatilised  without  decomposition  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  water,  but  the  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  nothing  but 
molybdic  trioxide  (Deb ray,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  250).  The  permolybdic  sulphate; 
nitrate,  &c.,  described  at  p.  1037,  are  perhaps  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  oomponnd 
just  mentioned,  but  they  haye  not  been  analysed. 

/a.  Mo»»Cl*0  or  2MoCl«MoO«?.  This  is  a  green,  easily  fbsible  omhloride, 
obtai^^  hj  passing  chlorine  over  an  intimate  mixture  of  molybdic  oxide  and  charcoal 
(or  even  imperfetfiy  reduced  molybdenum  still  containing  oxygen)  heated  bj  a 
common  spirit-lamp.  The  bulky  amorphous  oi^chloride  which  first  fbrms  is  to  be 
removed,  and  the  sublimate  which  forms  when  the  rapour  has  acquired  a  permanent 
blood-red  colour  is  to  be  collected.  It  is  indistinctly  crystallised  in  dark  green  tofts; 
if  formed  at  a  somewhat  stronger  heat,  in  light  green  metallic-shining  scales.  It 
melts  and  Tolatilises  below  100^,  forming  a  dark  red-brown  vapour,  and  is  decomposed 
by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  blue  oxide  of  molybdenum.  Hence,  and 
from  the  results  of  analysis,  Blomstrand  regards  it  as  Ho*01'*C)'  or  2(MoC1^.2MoC3*)  + 
Mo0^2MoO',  but  observes  that  the  analytical  numbers  do  not  difibr  much  fh>m  those 
required  by  the  simpler  formula  above  given. 

r  Mo*Cll>»0*  «  (MoCRMoa»).(MoO«.MoO»).  This  is  a  brown,  easily  fusible  sub- 
stance, produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  sesquioxide  of 
molybdenum  Tformed  from  the  trioxide  by  the  prolonged  action  of  hydrogen  at  a  red- 
heat,  or  by  uie  reducing  action  of  zinc  in  the  wet  way).  The  latter  part  of  the 
product  is  collected  apart  and  purified  by  fractional  sublimation  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen.  When  very  slowly  sublimed,  It  fbrms  large  brown  or  blaek-brown  crystals. 
(Blomstrand.) 

9.  MoK/lH)*  ■■  MoCl'.MoO*.  Produced,  though  only  occasionally  and  in  small 
quantity,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  at  a  moderate  heat  on  a  mixture  of  molybdic  oxide 
and  charcoal,  accompanying  the  green  oxychloride  A  which  is  formed  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  process.  It  may  be  freed  from  the  latter,  and  from  any  other  compounds  that 
may  be  present,  by  its  inferior  volatility.  It  forms  well-defined  prismatic  cirstals  of  a 
dark  violet  colour  by  refiected,  ruby-red  by  transmitted  light;  it  volatiuses  with 
difficulty,  but  without  previous  fusion.  Water  first  dissolves  it  with  slight  rise  of 
temperature,  and  then  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  a  laiger  quantity  of 
water. 


FB08VSZBB  OF.  MoP.— Admixture  of  Ipt.  yellow  trioxide 
of  molybdenum  containing  phosphoric  acid,  and  2  pts.  fused  phosphoric  acid  con- 
taining Ume,  is  exposed  for  an  hour  in  a  charcoal  crucible  to  the  heat  of  a  very  strong 
coke  fire,  whereby  a  grey  blistered  mass  is  formed,  consisting  of  small  metallic 
shining  crystals  of  phosphide  of  molybdenum,  mixed  with  calcic  phosphate,  and  having 
its  cavities  lined  with  the  same  crystals. 

Phosphide  of  molybdenum  forms  a  powder  of  specific  giravity  6*167.  The  eijstals 
conduct  electricity.  It  is  very  difficidt  to'Yuse ;  oxidises  gradually  in  the  air  without 
burning,  but  with  incandescence  on  melting  nitr$.  By  hot  nitric  acid  it  is  converted 
into  phosphoric  and  molybdic  acids,  and  dissolved.  When  gently  heated  in  chlorine 
gas,  it  is  converted,  without  visible  combustion,  into  chloride  dT  molybdenum  and 
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chloride  of  p1ioK>honi8.  In  contact  "with  tine  it  eliminates  hydxogen  ficom  hydroehhrie 
acid,  and  on  aadition  of  a  copper'SaU,  reduces  copper  on  its  snz&oe.  (Wohler  and 
Rautenberg,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  cix.  874.) 

MO&TBSawinK,  mUKPMXnWB  of.  Molybdefiun  unites  with  snlpbur  in 
three  proportions,  forming  the  compounds  MoS',  MoS',  and  MoS^  The  last  two 
are  snlphnr-acids.  Onr  knowledge  of  these  solphidee  and  their  salts  is  almost  wholly 
due  to  the  researches  of  Berzelius. 

IMsvlplildo  or  IColylftdlo  0«lplild«.  HoS*. — ^This  compound  occurs  native  as 
MolybdemUe  {Jdolyhdanglanz^  Wasserblei),  generally  in  ervstallo-laminar  masses,  more 
rarely  in  tabular  arstals,  oop  ,  oP,  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  deavable 
parauel  to  oP.  Hardness  ■>  1  to  1*6;  eaiSy  impressed  by  the  naiL  Spedflo 
grayity  »  4'44  to  4*8.  The  mineral  has  a  strong  metallic  lustre  and  pure  lead-grey 
colour ;  streak  similar,  but  slightly  inclined  to  green ;  it  forms  a  grey  trace  on  pa^, 
and  a  greenish  trace  on  poreelam.  It  is  opaque,  Bectile,  and  almost  malleable;  laminse 
highly  flexible  and  elastic. 

Molybdenite  is  of  firequent  occurrence  in  primitive  rocks,  being  sometimes  found  in 
metalliferous  yeins,  especially  of  magnetic  iron  ore  and  tin  ores.  It  is  found  in 
Cornwall,  at  Caldbeck  Fell  in  Cumberiand,  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Greenland,  and  at  numerous  localities  in  the  United  States.  It  occurs  nearly 
pure,  but  according  to  Syanbere  and  Struye,  generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphoric  add  (or  phosphorus^  a  fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  the 
minffltd  is  used  fbr  the  preparation  of  molybdate  of  ammonium. 

Bisulphide  of  molybdenum  is  produced  artificially  by  heating  either  of  the  hiffher 
sulphidM,  also  by  igniting  the  trioxide  with  sulphur.  The  artificial  sulphide  is  a  blade 
shining  powder. 

The  disulphide  heated  in  dosed  yessels,  sustains  a  high  temperature  without  fusmg 
or  undergoing  any  change,  and  according  to  H.  Bose,  is  not  decomposed  by  ignition  in 
dry  hydrogen  gas.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  molybdie  anhydride, 
with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  ekareoal  it  gives 
off  sulphurous  anhydride,  ooveiing  the  charcoal  with  a  yellowkh-white  incrustation ; 
but  it  bums  with  great  difficuliy,  and  the  combustion  is  out  imperfect  On  platinum 
mre  it  colours  the  outer  blowpipe  flame  green.  It  colours  a  bead  of  Iforax  mixed 
with  nitre,  dark  brown  in  the  inncor  flame,  and  light  brown  in  the  outer. 

It  decomposes  vapour  of  water  at  a  red  beat  slightly,  but  at  a  hip^her  temperature 
with  greater  &dlity.  It  detonates  with  niUr€,  fonning  a  molybdate  of  potassium ;  dis- 
solves readily  in  warm  nitrcmuriaiie  add,  produdng  molybmo  and  sulphuric  adds,  is 
easily  oxidised  by  nUrie  aeid;  dissolves  in  boiling  oil  of  vitriol  with  evolution  of 
anhydride,  and  finrns  a  blue  solution, 

Trisnlplitde.  SuXpkomotybdic  acid,  HoS*. — ^This  compound,  the  analogue  of 
the  trioxide^  is  formed  by  decomposing  that  compound  with  sulphydric  acid,  vie. 
(1)  by  passing  the  gas  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  molybdate  and 
predpitating  with  an  add ;  or  (2)  by  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  the  solution 
and  then  hydrochloric  add,  both  in  excess.  The  whole  of  the  molybdenum  is  then 
precipitated  as  trieulphide,  which  settles  down  quickly,  and  must  be  rapidly  washed  on 
a  filter  with  water  containing  sulphydric  and  hydrotuilorie  adds,  to  prevent  oxidation. 
As  thus  obtained  it  is  a  black-brown  powder  which  makes  a  dark  brown  streak  on 
porcelain.  When  heated  it  gives  off  sulphur,  and  is  converted  into  the  disu^hide.  It 
dissolves,  but  not  readily,  in  caustic  alkalis,  more  easily  at  the  boiling  heat^  under- 
going partial  decomposition  at  the  same  time.  It  is  most  eadly  dissolved  by  alkaUns 
monosulphidee  and  sidphydrates,  forming  sulphur-salts  called  sulphomolybdates ; 
the  alkaline  disulphides  do  not  dissolve  it. 

The  sulphomolybdates  are  the  analcgues  of  the  molybdates,  most  of  them 
being  constituted  according  to  the  formula  K'S.MoS*  or  B^oS\  There  are  also  a 
few  containing  2  or  3  at  of  the  sulphur-add.  The  sulphomolybdates  of  the  alkali- 
metals,  alkaline  earth-metals,  and  magnedum,are  soluble  in  water;  the  rest  are  insoluble. 
The  alkali-metal  salts  are  obtained  by  passing  sulphydric  add  gas  into  concentrated 
solutions  of  the  corresponding  molvbdates ;  the  insoluble  salts  by  predpitating  a 
neutral  oxygen-salt  of  tne  metal  with  a  soluble  sulphomolybdate. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  neutral  sulphomolybdates  have  a  fine  red  colour  when  pure, 
changing  to  brown,  however,  if  they  contain  a  small  quantity  of  iron  or  an  excess  of 
the  sulphur  add.  I>uring  evaporation,  they  emit  a  constant  odour  of  sulphydric  add. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  they  remain  unaltered,  if  i^ey  contain  an  excess  of  the  sul- 
phur-add ;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  solutions — and  likewise  the  diy  salts—are  rapidly 
oxidised,  the  sulphide  of  the  aUcali-metal  being  converted  into  hyposulphite,  while  the 
trisulphide  of  molybdenum  is  partlyjroedpitat^  as  such,  partly  converted  into  trioxide 
and  blue  oxide  of  molybdenum.    The  sulphomolybdates  are  decomposed  by  adds, 

3x2 
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with  evolution  of  sulphydric  add  and  precipitation  of  molybdie  trisnlphide. 

heated  to  redness,  thej  yield  molybdous  sulphide  and  a  disulphide  of  the  baae,  or  pve 

off  1  at  sulphur. 

Sulphomolyhdate  of  Ammonium^  (SB^yhLoS^,  separates  from  a  eQueentzated 
aqueous  solution  mixed  with  alcohol  in  cinnabar-coloured  scales,  becoming  dazk  brown 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  aqueous  solution,  if  left  to  evaporate,  yields  at  the 
edges  a  number  of  crystals  which  are  green  by  reflected  light,  inule  in  the  -middle  it 
dries  up  to  a  black  amorphous  mass.    The  salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  aloohoL 

Bodenstatt  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxviii.  186;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  163),  by  passing  snlphy- 
dric  acid  gas  to  supersaturation  into  a  solution  of  impure  molybdie  acid  in  hydn>- 
chloric  acid,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  and  previously  supersatarated 
with  ammonia,  obtained  deep  red  crystals  of  a  sulpkcucynudyodate,  (KH*)4Io09. 

Bulphomolyhdaies  of  Barium, — The  neutral  salty  Bba'lU[oS\  is  obtained,  aa  a 
dark  red  amorpnous  mass,  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  following  salt.  The  tritui- 
pkomolybdate,  Bba''S.3HoS*  or  Bba"MoS\2MoS*,  is  obtained  by  boiling  sulphide  at 
barium  with  an  excess  of  moljbdic  trisulphide,  and  separates  fiiom  the  hot  flltrate  oa 
cooling,  in  small  yellow  shimng  crystals,  which,  when  laid  on  paper,  cmmfale  to  a 
shining  powder  of  the  same  colour.  They  give  off  water,  and  turn  red  when  heate^ 
and  are  decomposed  by  dilute,  but  not  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  cadmium'Salt  lb  a  dark  brown  precipitate  insoluble  in  water. 

An  acid  oalcium-salt,  probably  Cca''MoS\2MoS',  is  obtained  like  the  eorreqMnid- 
ing  barium-salt,  and  crystallises  in  short,  shining,  vermillion-coloured,  needle •onaped 
crystals,  permanent  in  air  even  at  100^  ;  hydrochloric  acid  blackens  tiiem  by  separating 
the  sulphide  of  molybdenum.  The  mother-liquor  of  this  salt,  when  evaporateo,  leaves 
the  neutral  calcium'Salt  in  the  form  of  a  dark  red  varnish. 

Cerous  sulphomolyhdate\%  a  dark  grey  precipitate.  On  adding  an  alkaline 
sulphomolybdate  to  the  solution  of  a  eerie  salt,  only  a  slight  precipitate  is  fiamed,  bal 
ammonia  throws  down  from  the  resulting  yellow  solution  a  basic  salt  in  the  form  of  a 
brown  gummy  mass. 

The  chromic  salt  is  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  turns  green  in  drying.  The 
e  oh  alt'  and  copper-salts,  are  dark  brown  precipitates,  the  former  soluble  in  sulphide 
of  potassium. 

The  gold-salt  (auric)  is  soluble  in  water,  whence  it  separates  after  some  time  as  a 
dark  brown  powder,  becoming  black  when  diy. 

Iron»salts, — ^The  ferrous  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  wine-red  sohitioo, 
which  becomes  darker  and  nearly  black  on  exposure  to  the  air;  when  evaporated  in  a 
shallow  vessel,  together  with  sulphomolybdate  of  potassium,  it  uHimatdy  sepaiaies 
from  the  latter  as  a  black  jelly,  which,  as  well  as  the  dilute  solution,  deposits  a  pale 
red-yellow  powder  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  ferric  salt  is  a  dark  red  precipi- 
tate which  dissolves,  wiUi  black  colour,  in  excess  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  but  genep- 
ally  separates  again  after  24  hours.    When  dry  it  is  black  and  yields  a  brown  powder. 

The  lead-salt  is  a  black  precipitate,  which  when  dry,  forms  a  lead-grey,  metallic- 
shining  streak  on  paper. 

Magnesium-salts. — ^By  boiling  molvbdic  trisulphide  with  sulphydrate  of  magn^ 
slum,  and  cooling,  a  dark  brown  powder  is  obtained,  consisting  of  an  acid  siUpkomafyb- 
date  of  magnesium.  The  supernatant  liquid  contains  the  neutral-salt  and  dries  up  to 
a  dark  red  varnish. 

Manpanese-salts, — ^By  digesting  sulphide  of  man|;anese  in  excess  with  molybdie 
trisulphide,  a  brownish-yellow  liquid  is  obtained,  which  dries  up  to  a  transparent 
varnish.  Ammonia  throws  down  fr>m  the  solution  a  red  basic  salt^  which  is  deoompoaed 
by  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia.  Sulphide  of  manganese  digested  with  excess  of 
molybdie  trisulphide  forms  an  insoluble  compound. 

Mercury-salts. — Mercurous  sidphoTnolybdate  is  a  nearly  black,  the  mercuric  salt 
a  light  brown  precipitate.  The  nickel- salt  resembles  the  cobalt-salt.  The  platinum- 
salt  is  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  black  after  drying. 

Potassium-salts. — a.  The  n«»^ra/«a/^,K*MoS\  is  produced  byheating  a  mixture  of 
potassic  carbonate,  sulphur,  charcoal  powder  and  excess  of  molybdie  trisulphide  in  a  era- 
dble,  gently  at  first,  afterwards  very  strongly.  The  black  unAised  mass  yields  with  water, 
after  cooling,  a  dark  red  opaque  solution.  A  similar  solution  is  obtained  by  saturating  a 
solution  of  potassic  molybdate  with  sulphydric  acid.  "Wben  evaporated  in  a  <7lindrical 
vessel  at  40^,  it  yields  four  and  six-sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits,  which  are 
dark  red  by  transmitted,  but  of  a  fine  dark  green  colour  by  reflected  light,  and  yield  a 
•dark  red  powder,  becoming  green  and  shining  by  pressure.  Alcohm  aidded  to  the 
red  aqueous^  solution,  throws  down  a  cinnabar-coloured  powder,  and  the  mixed 
liquid  deposits  scales  of  the  same  colour  which  acquire  a  green  metallic  lustre  by 
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I  diyine.    The  salt  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  is  only  partiallj  decomposed 

into  disulphide  of  potassium  and  molybdons  sniphide. — /3.  Another  salt  containinff  a 
larger  proportion  of  molybdic  teLBolphidc^  is  precipitated  as  a  brown-yellow  powder, 
when  the  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  acetic  acid  sufficient 
to  give  it  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  black  after  diying,  and  dissolves  easily  in  boiling, 
slowly  in  cold  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  A  solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  any  other  acid,  becomes  darker,  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  this  compound,  but  does  not  yield  a  precipitate. 

A  compound  I  of  sulphomolyodate  and  nitrate  of  potassium  is  obtained  when  a 
solution  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  salts  is  left  to  evaporate.  It  then  separates  in 
green  metallicpshining  scales,  very  much  like  sulphomolybdate  of  potassium,  which 
bum  away  like  gunpowder  when  heated. 

The  Bilver-salt  resembles  the  lead-salt  in  colour  and  streak. 

Sodium-salts, — Th^  neutral  salt  forms  small  dark  red  granular  ctystals,  much 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  potassium-salt  It  is  almost  completely  reduced  by- 
ignition  in  hydroffen  gas.  There  is  also  an  acid  sulphomolybdate  of  sodium,  much 
Ims  soluble  than  the  neutral  salt^  and  resembling  the  corresponding  potassium-salt  in 
all  its  properties. 

The  strontium^salts  resemble  the  barium-salts. 

The  uranium^  and  sino-atlta  are  dark  brown  precipitates;  the  stannous 
salt  is  a  black  nredpitate ;  the  stannic  aaXt,  a  translucent  brown  precipitate  becoming 
grey-brown  when  dry. 

Tmtrmma3phUL9  of  MoljMeiiiiiii.  Persulphomolffbdic  aoid,  MoS^ — ^This  sulphide 
is  thrown  down  by  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  solutions  of  alkaline  ^ersulphomolybdates, 
as  a  floceulent  translucent  precipitate  of  a  fine  dark  red  colour,  shrinking  together  when 
dry,  into  a  coarse-grained  mass,  possessing  a  dark  ^en  metallic  lustre,  and  yielding  a 
diuk  red  powder  when  triturated  with  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids. 
When  heated  in  a  jetort,  it  gives  off  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous 
anhydride,  then  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  leaves  disulphide  of  molybdenum. 

Persulphomolybdates.  Tetrasulphide  of  molybdenum  unites  with  basic  metallic 
sulphides,  forming  salts  represented  by  the  fDrmnia  B*8.MoS*  —  B*MoS*.  Most  of 
them  are  dark  red  and  retain  their  colour  unaltered  when  dry.  The  persulphomolyb- 
dates of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions  yield  with  acidB  a 
precipitate  of  molybdic  tetrasulphide. 

The  ammonium-salt  is  obtained  by  drenching  moist  molybdic  tetrasulphide  with 
sulphydrate  of  ammonium,  to  which  a  uttle  caustic  ammonia  may  be  advantageously 
added.  A  yellow  powder  is  then  formed,  which  becomes  dark  red  when  diy,  is 
insoluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water. 

Barium-salt, — ^YeUow  or  red  precipitate,  iusoluble  in  water,  and  not  decomposed 
by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  ealcium-salt  iayeea^taited  after  some  time  by 
alcohol  from  a  mixture  of  the  potassium-salt  with  chloride  of  calcium,  as  a  cinnabar- 
coloured  powder  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

The  copper-salt  IB  A  precipitate  dark  coloured  at  first,  but  becoming  red  inclining 
to  blown  after  it  is  coUected.  The  ^old-salt  (auric)  is  a  brown  precipitate  which 
turns  yellow  and  decomposes  in  drying,  and  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  bums, 
ffives  off  sulphurous  anhydride,  assumes  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and  when  very  strongly 
heated,  yields  a  sublimate  of  molybdic  trioxide. 

Iron' salt. — Bed  precipitate  formed  on  adding  the  potassium-salt  to  an  excess  of 
a  ferrous  salt 

The  lithium-salt  resembles  the  potassium-salt  The  magnesium-salt  is  an 
insoluble  red  precipitate. — The  mercurous  saltia  A  dark  almost  brown  precipitate. 

Potassium-salts, — ^When  sulphomolybdate  of  potassium  is  boiled  with  molybdic 
trisulphide  (such  a  mixture  is  obtained  by  decomposing  an  acid  mol^bdate  of 
potassium  with  sulphydric  acid),  the  boiling  being  continued  for  several  hours  in  a  retort, 
a  Uajge  quantity  of  sulphydric  add  is  given  off  with  the  watery  vapours,  and  a  copious 
precipitate  is  formed.  On  collecting  the  precipitate  after  cooung  on  a  filter  and 
washing  till  the  wash-water  gives  a  dark  red  floceulent  precipitate  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  residue  is  obtained  from  which  water  extracts  persnlphomolybdate  of  potassium, 
leavine  disulphide  of  molybdenum  behind.  The  resulting  solution  is  red,  and 
generally  yields  the  salt  on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  red  mass,  having  the 
consistence  of  an  extract.  On  one  occasion,  however,  Berzelius  observed  the  salt 
to  separate  from  the  boiled  mixture  on  cooling,  in  small  raby-coloured  crystalline 
granules  which  could  be  separated  from  tiie  rest  of  the  precipitate  by  levigation. 
They  appeared  under  the  microscope  as  transversely  striated  rectangular  scales ;  were 
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insoluble  in  eold  water,  hydrochlOTic  add,  and  pobwh,  bub  soluble  in  hat  water*  At 
a  low  red  heat,  thej  decrepitated,  gave  off  water,  a  small  quftatity  of  anlpinu;  and 
Bulphydric  acid,  after  which  water  extracted  sulphide  of  potassium  from  theoiy  leAviiig 
disulphide  of  molybdenum. 

When  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphomolybdate  of  potassium  containing  an  ezeeas 
of  molydic  trisulphide  is  eacposed  to  a  heat  of  60^ — 80^,  it  becomes  toztiid  and 
gradually  yields  a  lighter  coloured  deposit  of  persulphomolybdate  of  potassium*  vfaidi, 
after  dryinff,  forms  a  yellow  coherent  mass  consisting  of  small  crystalline  paitades 
having  a  silky  lustre.  The  same  mass  is  obtained  by  drenching  raoWbdie  Utra- 
sulphide  with  sulphydrate  of  potassium.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  iiot 
water. 

Persulphomolybdate  of  silver  is  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  black  when 
collected. 

The  sodiuvh^  and  strontium-salts  resemble  the  potassium- and  bannm-oalts 
respectively. 

Tin-salts, — ^The  gtannous  salt  is  obtained  from,  stannous  chloride  by  dodbis 
decomposition,  as  a  dark  brown  precipitate.  If  the  mixture  be  left  for  soFeral  days  ia 
an  open  vessel,  the  stannic  salt  is  formed  and  the  supernatant  liquid  beoomes  red — 
The  stannic  salt  is  only  partially  precipitated,  the  rest  remaining  dioBolved  vith  the 
same  colour. 


Wtm    Syn.  with  molybdic  ochre,  or  natiye  trioxide  of  molybdenom. 

MOMOBOZCiL.  According  to  Lepine  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xL  16),  Momordiea 
charantia  yields  a  solid  fat  melting  at  65^. — ^On  the  amount  of  elaterin  contained  in 
the  fruit  of  Momordiea  E^terium  at  different  seasons,  see  Wals  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm. 
xi.  21). 

MOMOBOZOZV.    Syn.  with  Elatbbdt  (iL  873). 

MOWABBAf  OZ&  OF.  The  essential  oil  of  an  American  Labiate  plant,  the 
Monarda  punctata.  It  easily  separates  into  a  liquid  oil  and  a  camphor.  The  oil  or 
essence  is  a  yellowish-red  Lquid,  having  an  odour  of  thyme,  becoming  light  yeilow 
after  rectification  with  water,  boiling  at  224^,  and  easily  resinising  by  oxidatioDL  lie 
camphor  or  stearoptene,  when  purified  by  pressure  and  distillation,  forms  •hwing  cty^. 
tals,  melting  at  48^  and  solidifying  again  at  38^.  Its  composition,  aeoording  to  Axppe's 
analysis,  is  G'*H*^0 ;  that  of  the  ou  separated  from  the  stearoptene  appears  to  be 
(C^H'MK).  The  crystals  absorb  2  or  3  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Axppe, 
Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  Iviii  41;  Handw.  d.  Chem.  y.  377.) 

MOWASZTB.  EdtoardsitSf  Mengits^  Eremite, — ^A  phosphate  of  cerium  and  Ian- 
thanum,  also-containing  thorinum  according  to  some  authorities,  occuiring  in  monoGiinie 
prisms,  usually  small  and  flattened.  Batio  of  axes,  aibi  ei  ^  1*0263  :  1 :  0*94715. 
Angle  of  6  and  0  1-  76^  14'.  Observed  planes,  odPoo  ,  [  ooPoo ],  +Poo,  -Pa>,  -i-P, 
— P,  oeP,  [  ooP2],  and  others.  Gleavage  basal,  very  distinct  and  brilliant  Hardness 
e  5  to  6*5.  Specific  gravity  »  4*9  to  5*25.  The  crystals  haye  a  bzownish-red, 
hyacinth-red,  <xr  yellowish-brown  ocdour,  and  resinous  lustre ;  they  are  substian^iacent 
to  Bubtranslncent  and  rather  brittle.  The  mineral  is  inftisible  before  the  blowpipe^ 
dissolves  slowly  in  bor^  forming  a  bead  which  is  yellowish-green  or  yeOowish-TOd 
while  hot>  coloarless  when  cold. 

Analysis. -^a.  From  Slatoust  in  the  Ural;  Brooke's  Mengite  (K  erst  en,  Pogg.  Ann. 
xlvH  385). — b.  The  same  (Hermann,  J.  pr.  Ohem.  xxxiii.  90).~«;  Bio  Ohioo^ 
Antioquia,  in  New  Granada : 


p«o». 

Th«0, 

CeSO. 

La*0. 

Ca«0. 

MgSO. 

MoSO. 

SnO*. 

28-50 

17-95 

24*78 

23-40 

1-68 

•           • 

1*86 

210     - 

100*27  » 

2805 

•     • 

87-36 

27-41 

1-46 

0-80 

•     • 

1-75     « 

96*83 

291 

•     • 

46-4 

24-5 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

•      •     ••* 

100*00 

The  presence  of  thorinum  in  monazite  has  been  confirmed  by  Berselius  and  WoUer. 
Hermann,  on  the  contrary,  denies  it,  and  is  of  opinion  that  a  basic  sulphate  of  cerium 
formed  in  the  analyses  has  been  mistaken  for  ralphate  of  thorinum.  The  analytical 
results  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  ([Oe;  La^j'PO^  or  (Oe;  La ;  Th)*PO^  but  new 
analyses  are  required  to  fix  the  formula  with  certainty. 

Monasite  was  first  obtained  from  Slatoust.  It  occurs  also  at  Norwidi  and  Water- 
town  in  Oonnecticut;  at  Yorktown,  Chester  Oounty,  New  York;  and  near  Orowdo^a 
Mountain,  North  Oarolina. 

MOWAUTOZB.  The  name  given  by  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xL  20)  to  a 
variety  of  monazite  from  the  Ural,  distinguished  by  its  brown  colour,  higher  specific 

•  With  tr«c«t  of  titanic  acid  and  potash. 
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f  gravity  («  5*281),  and  by  the  presence  of  tantalum.    Hermann  found  in  it  17*94  per 

I  cent.  P»0»,  49-36  Ce«0,  21-30  La«0,  1-60  CaK),  1-36  H»0,  and  627  TaO«.     It  gives  off 

a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dissolves,  leaving 

a  considerable  yellow  residue. 

MOnsnr.  A  compound  resembling  saponin,  contained  in  an  extractive  substance 
called  Monena,  which  appears  to  be  obtained  from  the  bark  of  ChrywphyUum  glycy- 


\ 


I  phmtim^  a  Brazilian  plant  of  the  sapotaceous  order.    (B  e s r o n  e,  H e  n ry  and  Pa  v e  n. 

'  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxviL  352.) 

HCmnaUJUTA.    Syn.  with  Kafxitb  (p.  445). 

IKOWO-OOaiPOmrBS*  This  term  is  applied  to  compounds  containing  1  at.  of 
the  element  specified,  t.g.,  (?H»C10«,  monoehtoraeetie  acid,  C«H*.H*.N,  monopkenyl- 
amtne^  &c 

MOWOFBAMB.    Syn.  with  Efistilbitb  (ii  491). 

MOWOrmOFA.  According  to  P.  L.  Winckler  (K  Jahrb.  Pharmu  viii.  322),  the 
herb  of  Manotropa  hfpopUya,  gathered  when  the  flowers  are  almost  fully  expanded, 
yields  by  distillation  with  water,  a  volatile  oil  identical  with  that  of  CrauUheria procum- 
bent (ii.  825).    The  residue  of  the  distillation  contained  an  acid. 

MOSnULBZTB.  A  magnesio>ferrou8  silicate  from  Bergen  in  Norway,  where  it 
occurs  massive  granular ;  also  foliated,  with  one  distinct  and  another  imperfect  cleavage 
inclined  at  130^.  Hardness  «  6  nearly.  Specific  gravity  ^  3*2673.  It  has  a  pJe 
yellow  colour  inclining  to  red,  and  a  strong  vitreous  lustre.  Contains  56*17  per  cent, 
silica,  31-63  magnesia,  8*56  ferrous  oxide,  and  4*04  water  (*»  100*40,  agreeing  nearly 
with  the  formula  4(fMg.JFe)«SiO«.H«0.  (Erdmann,  K  Vet  Acad.  HandL  1842 ; 
Dana,  ii  280.) 

MOVSOXim.    Syn.  with  ETAirrtB  (p.  449> 

MOVTAarxva.  An  alkaloid  said  by  Van  Mons  to  exist  in  China  montana,  the 
berk  of  Exostemma  Jloribundum,    Winckler  was  not  able  to  find  it. 

]IKO»TZCni&&XT&    A  variety  of  chrysolite  (L  958). 

HgUMTMUBlXabOliXCTi  A  rose>red,  fragile,  argiUaoeous  substance  found  at 
Motttmorillon  near  Oonfblens  in  Gharente,  and  near  St.  Jean  de  Colle  in  Dordogne. 
Contains  50*04  per  cent.  sUioa^  20*16  alumina,  0*68  ferric  oxide,  1*46  lime,  0*23  mag- 
nesia, 1*27  potash,  and  26*0  water.    (Dam our,  Bull.  Soc.  geoL  de  Prance  [2]  iv.  464.) 

MOOmTOVB*  A  variety  of  translucent  felspar  from  Ceylon.  (See  Fblspab, 
ii  620.) 

MOmBAamu    See  DTsmo  (ii.  352). 

MOSBSVXTa.  A  fibrous  zeolite  from  the  trap  of  the  Bay  of  Pundy,  Nova  Scotia^ 
the  name  being  derived  ttom  Horden,  a  village  near  which  it  is  found.  It  occurs  in 
small  concretions  or  geodes  of  white,  yellowish  or  pinkish  colour,  and  stzong  silky 
lustre,  weathering  dull ;  cleaves  readily  in  directions  parallel  to  the  fibres ;  is  translu- 
cent on  the  edges.  Hardness  a  little  above  5.  Specific  ffravitv  m  2*08.  Bather 
brittle.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  Aises  at  a  strong  heat  to  a  glassy  bead,  without  intu- 
mescence ;  with  hvdrochlonc  acid  it  does  not  gelatinise  but  yields  slimy  silica.  Contains 
(mean  of  analyses)  68*40  per  cent  silica,  12*77  alumina,  3*46  lime,  2*35  soda,  and  13*02 
water(«  100),  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  formula,  (iNa.*jCa)«O.Al<0«.9SiO*6H*0, 
which  IS  reducible  to  that  of  a  metasilicate,  M«(R«)'»HwSi»0**.H*0.  (How,  Chem.  Soc 
J.  xvii  104.) 

MOSIO  AOIBfl  Morin,  (B.  Wagner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ii  82;  Hlasiwetz  and 
Pfaundler,  ibid,  xc.  445.) — An  acid  existing  in  old  fustic  {Morus  tinctoria\  and  de- 
posited as  a  calcium-salt,  together  with  morintannic  add,  from  an  infusion  of  the  wood 
on  oooUng.  To  extract  it,  £e  deposit  (sometimes  called  mortn^  is  treated  several  times 
with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  liquor  is  diluted  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
which  precipitates  the  morate  of  calcium  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  cirstalline  powder, 
while  the  whole  of  the  morintamiic  acid  remains  dissolved.  The  calcium-salt  is  then 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  calcium  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  and  the  moric  acid 
is  separated  from  Sie  hot  filtrate  by  water,  purified  by  re-solution  in  alcohol  and  re- 
precipitation  hj  water,  and  finally  dried  over  the  water-bath  out  of  contact  with  air 
(Wagner).  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfstundler  treat  the  deposit  above  mentioned  twice  with 
boiling  water,  after  pressing  it,  and  thereby  obtain  a  solution  of  morintannic  acid 
(p.  1049),  and  a  residue  consisting  of  crude  moric  add  and  nitrate  of  ctJdum.  This 
residue  is  heated  with  water  and  a  little  hydrochloric  add  (to  decompose  the  caldum- 
salt),  then  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohoi  The  filtrate  mixed  with 
two-thirds  of  its  volume  of  hot  water,  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  moric  acid 
in  yellow  ci^stals,  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  weak  alcohol  (usbg  filters 
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free  from  lime  and  iron),  and  Ibrmatioii  of  a  anian  qoantitj  of  Iead-flal|iliide  m  Ae 
•olutioD,  to  carry  down  resinoos  matters. 

Horicacidia  a  white  OTstalline  powder,  which  ^radaallytmna  yellow  in  oontact  witJk 
the  air.  According  to  CQaaiwets  and  Pfiiandler,  it  erjBtdUifles  in  needlwi  arrenl  liaea 
long,  mostly  ground  in  tofta.  It  is  Terr  sparingly  actable  in  mo^^r,  i«qniriiip  40M 
pta.  at  20^  and  1060  pta.  at  100^  to  disaorre  it ;  Teiy  soluble  in  aieokoi  and  in  eiker 
(Wagner),  sparingly  solnble  in  ether,  insolnble  in  tuLpkide  6f  earbtm  (Hlaaiwets 
aod  Pfan  ndler).  The  solutions  haye  a  deep  yellow  ctAaar^  and  slig^  acid  wiactki. 
Dried  at  120^,  it  contains,  according  to  Wagner,  65*2  per  cent  carbon,  and  3'lt  lijdr»- 
gen,  numbers  which  may  be  represented  by  the  fonniua  CH'H)^H*0.  Una  compo- 
sition differs  but  little  m>m  that  of  morintannic  add;  indeed  Delffa(Zeilaclir.  ChaaL 
Pharm.  1862,  p.  143)  concludes,  from  his  own  es^wriments^  that  Wagnet^a  moiic  acid 
is  nothing  but  morintannic  acid  contaminated  with  colouring  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  Wagner  (Chem.  Gentr.  1862,  p.  399)  still  maintains  uie  distinctneas  of  morie 
from  morintannic  acid,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  oolouriess,  much  less  solnble  in  water 
than  the  latter,  and  reacts  differently  with  alkalis.  The  (Terence  between  tbe  two 
acids  is  farther  established  by  the  experiments  of  Hlaaiwetz  and  Pfirandler. 

Moric  acid  bears  a  rather  high  temperature  without  decomposiiig.  At  300^  it 
bhickens  and  gives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydnde,  together  with  a 
yellow  oil  whidi  partly  concretes  on  cooling;  and  consists  of  a  mixture  o?  pheiM^  aad 
oxyphenic  acid  (pyrocatechin).  It  dissolves  in  weak  acids  without  coloration;  in 
strong  eulphurie  acid  with  brown-yellow  colour,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  in  ita 
original  state.  The  sulphuric  add  solution  decomposes  when  heated,  giving  off  sul- 
phurous anhydride  and  phenol.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  moric  add  into  oxypioie 
acid.  With  caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates^  moric  add  form  solutions  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour :  paper  impregnated  with  it  affords  a  delicate  test  for  free  alkali&  The 
solution  does  not  precipitate  aelatin,  but  it  stains  animal  skin  yellow.  Ferric  eUaride 
colours  the  solution  garnet-red  rWagner^,  deep  olive-green  (HI as i  we tz  and  Pfaund* 
1  er).  A  solution  of  moric  ada  boiled  with  cupric  stdpkate  or  acetate,  after  addition  of 
potash,  j^ields  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide.  From  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  ai/esr- 
nitrate,  it  immemately  reduces  metallic  silver. 

Morale  of  Barium  is  produced  by  boiling  the  add  with  recently  predpitated  car- 
bonate of  barium :  the  resultiDg  solution  when  evaporated  yields  the  salt  in  the  Ibrm 
of  a  red-brown  powder,  apparently  containing  8C'»H»«BaO».C'«H'*0».H*0.  The  eal- 
cium-aalt  exists  ready  formed  in  fustic,  and  is  deposited  from  ita  alcoholic  solution  in 
sulphur-yellow  crystals  which  apparently  contain  C'*H'*Ca0'.H'0,  and  give  off  their 
water  at  100°.     (Wagner.) 

MOSnnmr.    a  substance  obtained  by  Anderson  (Ed.  FhiL  Trana  zvL  [6] 

435;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  216)  from  the  root  of  Morinda  eitrifolia,  the  "Al"  root  of 
the  Hindoos,  frequently  used  as  a  dye-stuff  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  When  tfaia 
root  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  first  decoctions  deposit  brown  flocks  of 
morindin  contaminated  with  a  red  colouring  matter,  but  the  last  portions  yield  it.  in 
small  radiated  yellow  crystals.  The  whole  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from 
dilute  alcohol  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  add. 

Morindin  forms  crystals  having  a  fine  yellow  colour  and  satin  lustre.  It  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  espedaUy  when  dilute;  in  ooso- 
lute  alcohol  it  is  less  soluble,  and  quite  insoluble  in  ether.  Cold  'water  dissolves  it  but 
sparingly,  sufildently  however  to  acquire  a  yellow  colour;  boiling  water  dissolves  it 
easily,  and  deposits  it  on  cooling  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  destitute  of  crystalline  structure. 

Morindin  dried  at  100^  gives  by  analysis  55'4  per  cent  carbon  and  5*1  hydrogen, 
whence  Anderson  deduces  the  formula  &»fi"*0**  or  C"H*0"  (requiring  66'^  percent. 
0,  4'9  H,  and  39-6  0).  Rochleder  regards  it  as  identical  with  the  mbeiythrie  add 
(54-5  C,  5-2  H,  40-3  0),  which  he  obtained  from  madder. 

Morindin  dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming  orange-red  solutions.  Strong  sulphuric  acid 
colours  it  deep  purple,  or  violet  in  thin  layers;  the  solution,  if  diluted  with  water  alter 
24  hours,  deposits  yellow  flocks  of  tmaltered  substance,  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
and  forming  with  ammonia,  not  an  orange-red,  but  a  violet  solution. 

Nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*38  di«K>lves  morindin  slowly  in  the  cold,  acquiring 
a  deep  red  colour;  on  heating  the  liquid,  a  brisk  reaction  tidces  place;  the  solution 
boiled  with  nitric  add  and  neutralised  with  ammonia  does  not  predpitate  caldum-salta. 

Beuic  acetate  of  lead  precipitates  morindin  in  crimson  flocks,  which  are  not  very 
stable  and  cannot  be  washed  without  loss  of  colouring  matter.  Solutions  of  baryta, 
etrontia  and  lime  form  bulky  precipitates  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Ferric  chloride  produces  a  brown  coloration,  but  no  predpitate.  An  ammoniacal 
solution  of  morinmn  forms  with  <dum  a  r(:ddish  liquid,  and  with  ferric  chloride  a  pre- 
dpitate having  the  colour  of  ferric  oxide. 

Morindin  heated  in  a  dose  vessel  mdts  and  boils,  giving'off  orange-oolooxed  rtuj^xoB, 
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which   eondenfle  in  long  slender  yeUowish-red  needles  of   alls ar in   (Anderson's 
ntorindone). 

When  powdered  morinda-root  is  boiled  with  moderately  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  as  in 
the  ordinaiy  garancin  process,  its  morindin  is  converted  into  alizarin ;  bot  the  laige 

anandty  of  brown  matter  produced  at  the  same  time,  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of 
be  dye-stuff  obtained,  as  it  renders  the  colours  dull  and  the  whites  difficult  to  dear. 
The  "  Al"  root  is  Uieiefore  never  likely  tocompete  successfully  with  madder,  at  least 
in  Europe ;  nevertheless  it  affords  the  best  known  source  of  pure  alizarin,  this  sub- 
stance, when  prepszed  from  it,  being  quite  free  from  purpurin,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
18  very  diffiralt  to  separate  completely  from  the  alizarin  prepared  from  ordinary 
madder.    (Stenhouse,  Chem.  Soe.  J.  zvil  334.) 

MOBnnKlwa.    See  the  last  article. 

MOBOrCMO  AOn.  C'*H*K)*. — An  oily  acid,  homologous  with  oleic  acid, 
obtained,  together  with  stearic,  palmitic  and  benic  acidis,  by  the  saponification  of  oil  of 
ben  (Moringa  aptera).  It  is  colourless  or  fiuntly  yellow,  has  a  density  of  0-908,  a 
mawkish  taste,  which  irritates  the  throaty  and  a  faint  odour.  It  reddens  litmus  paper; 
is  very  soluble  in  common  alcohol,  even  in  the  cold ;  solidifies  at  the  freezing  point  of 
water;  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  sulphuric  add.  Walter  found  in  it  75'0  per 
cent,  carbon,  and  11*7  hydrogen,  the  above  formula  requiring  74*9  C,  II'8  H,  and 
13*3  0.     (Gerhardfs  TraiU  de  Chem.  org,  vl  882.) 

MOBZWTAraZO  ACIB.  Madurin.  Ci'H'^O*.  (R.  Wagner,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
11.  82.  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler.iMt]?.  xc.  445  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  594.) — ^A  variety 
of  tannic  add  which  constitutes  the  chief  colouring  matter  of  old  fustic  {Morus  tinctaria, 
or  according  to  Hlasiwetz  and  Ffaundler,  Madura  tinctaria).  It  forms  a  large  portion 
of  the  deposits  found  in  the  interior  of  faggots  of  that  wood,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
treating  these  deposits  with  boiling  water  and  leaving  the  extract  to  cooL  The  acid  is 
then  deposited  in  the  form  of  powder  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallising  it  several 
times  from  pure  water,  and  dissolving  the  crystalline  deposit  in  water  slightl  v  addulated 
with  hydrodiloric  acid,  to  separate  a  resinous  substance,  and  filtering  the  solution  when 
it  is  no  longer  turbid.    (Wagner.) 

A  strong  concentrated  aqueous  decoction  of  fustic  left  to  itself  for  some  days  yields 
an  abundant  crystalline  deposit^  which  when  pressed  and  twice  boiled  with  water 
yields  a  residue  consisting  of  crude  moric  add  and  morate  of  calcium,  and  a  solution  of 
morintannic  add^'  which  deposits  a  portion  of  the  acid  on  evaporation,  the  rest  on  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  add.  It  may  be  freed  from  resinous  impurities,  first  by  ciystal- 
lisation  from  water  addulated  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  finally  by  adding  to  the 
solution  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  predpitating  with  sulphydric  add  in 
presence  of  free  acetic  add.    (Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler.) 

Morintannic  add  is  deposited  from  its  solution  as  a  light  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
composed  of  microscopic  prisms.  It  dissolves  in  64  pts.  of  cold,  and  2*14  pts.  of  boiling 
watcr^  the  solution  having  a  slight  add  reaction,  and  sweetish  astringent  taste ;  easily  also 
in  alcohol,  tooodspirii,  and  ether  ;  but  is  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  fixed 
oils.  The  ethereal  solution  is  greenish  by  reflected  and  brown  by  transmitted  light 
(Wagner.) 

The  compodtion  of  morintannic  add  is  shown  by  the  following  analyses  and 
calculations : 


AtlVP. 

-140O. 

4 

At  100°. 

'Calculation. 

HiasiweU  and^ 
PfiiUDdler. 

talcMiaiHm, 

Wagner. 

Oellb^. 

C««         69-64 

69*36        69*26 

C»«            66-71 

66*17 

641 

H»»          3-81 

4-13           418 

H»«              4-29 

4-41 

4*4 

0«          86-66 

36*61         36*67 

0'             4000 

40*42 

41*6 

C"H'»0*  10000       10000       100-00    C»H'«0«^«0  100-00      10000       100*0 

Delffs  regards  the  compound  dried  at  100^  as  identical  with  moric  add;  but  as 
already  observed  (p.  1047),  the  difference  between  the  two  adds  may  be  considered  as 
completely  established  by  the  recent  researches  of  Hladwete  and  Haundler. 

Morintannic  add  melts  at  200^,  blackens  and  gives  off  water  and  acid  vapours  at 
260°,  and  undergoes  complete  deoompodtion  at  270^,  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  an  oily  distillate  which  partly  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  leaving  a 
bulky  dnaer.    The  distilled  oil  is  a  mixture  of  phenol  and  pyrocatechin.  (Wagner.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  morintannic  add  is  not  predpitatM  by  hydiochloric,  sulphu- 
ric, phosphoric  or  arsenic  add,  but  completely  by  gelatin  and  softened  animalMaader, 

Morintannic  add  dissolves  in  cold  strong  eulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution 
from  which  it  is  predpitatedby  water;  on  heating  the  solution,  it  blackens  and  gives  off 
sulphurous  anhycuide  and  phenoL  The  solution  in  cold  sulphuric  add,  if  left  to  itself  for 
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tome  days,  yieldfl  a  brick-red  deposit  of  rafimorie  aeid.  This  add  is  also  de|MMit«d 
after  a  while  from  the  solution  of  morintaDnie  add  in  boiling  dilate  kydroeJU&rte  «e»dL 
By  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  and  bj  oxidising  agents,  morintamiie  acid  is 
decomposed,  giving  oflf  the  odour  of  phenoL  with  perwkde  of  manganese  Sknd  ami" 
phuric  acid,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride,  together  vith  fbciaie 
acid.  Strong  nitric  add  oonrerts  it  into  styphnic  (oxypicric)  add.  C^tramie  add  de- 
composes it  easily  and  completely.  Cklcrme  passed  into  its  aqnieoas  solntioii  thzovs 
down  yellow  resinons  flocks.    ( W  a  g  n  e  r. ) 

The  add  mixed  with  a  solution  of  3  pts.  hydrate  of  potasdum  and  erapcfsted  in  a 
silver  dish  till  it  has  become  pasty  is  resolved  into  phloroglncin  aiul  protoe»» 
techuic  acid.    (Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler): 

C"H»»0«     +     H«0     -     C^«0«     +     CHH)* 

Mortntannle  Phloro-  Protocate* 

Acid.  gludo.  choie  acliL 

Morintannates,  Morintannic  add  unites  directly  with  caustic  alkalis  and  deeoni' 
poses  the  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates  when  boiled  with  them ;  the  solutioos  of 
the  alkaline  morintannates  are  yellow,  but  quickly  turn  brown  or  black  in  contact  with 
the  air,  so  that  these  salts  cannot  be  obtained  pure  in  the  solid  state.  A  solntioo  ol 
the  acid  forms  a  greenish  precipitate  with  ferroso-ferric  sulphate,  yellow  with  aeetaU 
of  lead,  brown  with  potaedcMtntimonic  tartrate,  yellowish-brown  with  euprie  sulpAate^ 
yellowish-red  with  etanmnu  chloride,  yellow  and  flocculent  with  ptaUnic  chlorrde^  It 
does  not  immediately  predpitate  a  solution  of  alum,  but  on  adding  cariwnate  of  potas- 
sium, a  yellow  lake  is  thrown  down. 

A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  morintannic  add  mixed  at  the  boiling  heat 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  netf^o/  lead-acetate,  and  quickly  filtered,  deposits  small,  yellow 
laminar  crystals  containing,  when  dried  at  110^,  which  temperature  they  sustain  witli- 
out  alteration,  33  09  per  cent  carbon,  2-00  hydrogen,  and  4676  lead-oxide,  agreeing 
with  the  formula  C"H»PbO«.PbHO,  which  requires  3284  C,  210  H,  and  46-00  IVO 
(Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler).  Wagner  found  in  the  lead-salt  dried  at  100^, 
3201  per  cent.  C,  2*17  H,  and  44*27  PbK),  which  agrees  nearly  with  the  fonnula 
C'»HPbO»J»bHO«.JH*0. 

MOSOaLXTB.  A  greenish-blue  variety  of  apatite,  found  at  Arendal  in  Norway, 
and  Pargas  in  Finland. 

MOSOXIXZO  AOZS*  A  volatile  ciystalline  add,  said  by  E  lap  roth  to  exist 
as  a  caldum-salt  in  the  stems  of  the  mulberry  tree  (3foru«  o^^).  L an derer  found 
the  same  caldum-salt  in  the  so-called  LachrynuB  Mori,  which  exude  from  mulbeny 
stems.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  y.  142.) 

IKOXVBBTXVa.    A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  morphine  (p.  1052). 

MOXVBmBf  or  MO&VBZA.  C>'H**NO*.— This  alkaloid,  the  most  important 
of  the  opium-bases,  was  known  in  an  impure  state,  as  Magisterium  opic,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  but  it  was  not  obtained  as  a  well-defined  organic  base  dll  1816,  wh«>n 
Sertiir  ner  publidied  a  series  of  important  researches  upon  it  (Gilb.  Ann.  iy.  61 ;  Ivii. 
192;  lix.  60).  Ithas  been  further  examined  by  Bobiquet  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  t.  275 ; 


xxiv.  46);  Begnault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixviii.  131);  Laurent  {ibid.  [3]  xix.  361); 
Lefort(J.  Pharm.  [3]  xl.  97);  and  Guibourt  (ibid,  xli.  97,  177).  Good  Smyrna 
opium  generally  contains  from  10  to  15  per  cent  morphine.  Egyptian  opium  from 
5-8  to  6*6  per  cent ;  East  Indian  from  5*3  to  7*7  per  cent. 

Preparation.— 1,  Opium  is  exhausted  with  cold  water ;  the  extract  after  evapomtioii 
to  a  syrup  at  a  gentle  heat,  is  heated  while  yet  wann  with  a  laige  excess  of  carbonate 
of  sodium  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  escape ;  the  resulting  precipitate  is  collected 
after  twenty-four  hours,  and  washed  with  cold  water;  and  when  the  wash-water  is  no 
longer  coloured,  the  predpitate  is  treated  with  alcohol  of  85  per  cent,  again  dried,  and 
exhausted  in  the  cold  with  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  care  bdng  taken  not  to  add  too  mnch 
acid  at  once,  and  to  wait  till  each  portion  is  neutralised  before  adding  more.  The  so- 
lution is  then  filtered,  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  and  predpiti^ed  by  ammonia, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess ;  and  the  predpitate,  after  being  well- washed,  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  alcohoL  The  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  motphine,  and  an 
additional  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  concentrating  the  mother-liquors.    (Merck.) 

2.  Twenty  pts.  of  opium  cut  in  slices  are  boiled  in  sixty  pts.  water  for  half  an  hour, 
or  until  all  the  slices  are  opened  out ;  the  liquid  is  then  strained,  and  the  residue  is 
squeezed  and  again  twice  treated  with  fresh  water  in  the  same  way.  The  united  ex- 
tracts are  boiled  down  to  half  their  bulk,  then  stirred  into  a  boiling  lime-lye  composed 
of  3  pts.  slaked  lime  and  40  pts.  water;  the  liquid  is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  nour. 
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and  then  strained ;  and  the  ealcareons  residue  is  pressed  and  again  twice  boiled  in  50 

pts.  water.    The  whole  of  the  calcareous  liquors  are  now  boiled  down  to  40  pts.  and 

mixed  at  boUing  heat  with  2  pt&  sal-ammoniae ;  the  heat  is  kept  up  for  an  hour,  or  as 

long  as  ammonia  is  given  ofT;  tiie  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  cool ;  and  after  eight  days  the 

morphine^  which  separates  in  the  form  of  brown  granules,  is  collected:  the  mother-liquor 

yields  another  crop  if  farther  boiled  down  and  left  to  itself.  The  product  may  be  purified 

Dj  washing  in  cold  water,  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  repeated  boiling  with  excess  of 

milk  of  lime,  and  precipitation  with  sal-ammoniac.  (Mohr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxt.  120.) 

8.  The  process  most  generally  employed  is  that    of  Robertson,  modified  by 

Bobiquet  and  Gregory  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  v.  87  ;  vii.  261). — ^Opium  is  macerated  in 

water  of  38^,  till  all  the  soluble  principles  are  extracted ;  the  solution  is  eyaporated 

with  ca||nnate  of  calcium,  which  neutralises  the  firee  acids ;  and  when  the  liquid  is 

sufficieiMf  concentrated,  chloride  of  calcium  is  added,  whereby  a  precipitate  of  meco- 

nate  of  calcium  is  formed,  which  carries  down  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of 

colouring  matter.    The  opium  bases  remain  in  the  solution  as  hydrochlorates,  and  the 

liquid,  when  again  concentrated,  first  deposits  more  meconate  of  calcium,  and  afterwards 

crystals  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  mixed  with  hydrochlorate  of  codeine.    These 

salts  are  easily  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal. 

The  two  hydrochlorates  are  next  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  ammonia, 
which  precipitates  the  morphine,  leaying  the  codeine  dissolved.  The  morphine  is 
finally  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Morphine  prepared  by  either  of  the  preceding  processes  is  often  contaminated  with  nar- 
ootine,  J&om  which  however  it  may  be  freed  by  either  of  the  following  processes :  — 1.  By 
digestion  in  ether,  which  diBsolves  narcotine  much  more  easily  than  morphine. — 2.  By 
dissolving  the  mixed  bases  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  the  crystallising  point,  and 
pressing  the  crystals,  which  consist  entirely  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  the  narcotine- 
salt  remaining  in  the  uncrystallisable  mother-hquor. — 3.  By  mixing  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  with  common  salt,  which  renders  the  liquid  milky,  and  throws  down  the 
narcotine  after  some  days  in  crystalline  agglomerations ;  the  morphine  may  then  be 
precipitated  by  ammonia. — 4.  By  pouring  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash  into  the 
dilute  solution  of  the  hydrochlorates ;  the  morphine  then  dissolves  in  a  slight  excess  of 
potash,  while  the  narcotine  is  deposited  as  a  curdy  precipitate,  wMch  may  be  separated 
by  filtration. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  yarious  methods  used  for  the  preparation  and  purification 
of  morphine,  see  G-mdirCa  Handbook^  xvi.  416-423. 

Properties, — ^Morphine  crystallises  in  colourless  transparent  prisms  usually  very  short, 
belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  Observed  combination:  ooP  .  oo^^oo  .Poo.  Angle 
ooP  :  ooP  .  127°  30';  ooP  :  oof  oo  «  llfi*'  20' ;  ?oo  :  ooFoo  =  132°  20':  too  :  Poo 
B  95°  20'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  oo^oo .  It  is  inodorous  but  has  a  persistently  bitter 
taste,  and  is  extremely  poisonous,  exerting  a  strong  narcotic  action.  lu  small  doses  it 
is  much  nsed  in  medicine  as  a  sedative. 

Horphine  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  coldtmz^tfr  ;  boiling  water  dissolves  about  ^55  of 
it,  depositing  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  ciystalline  form  as  it  cools.  Cold  alcohol 
dissolves  but  little  of  it ;  boiling  alcohol  a  larger  quantity.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether^  and 
may  thus  be  easily  separated  from  narcotine,  which  is  dissolved  by  ether.  Morphine  is 
likewise  insoluble  in  volatUe  oils.  Aqueous  alkaHa,  even  Hfne-waterf  dissolve  it  readily ; 
ammonia,  however,  but  sparingly. 

Morphine  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  luminous  ray  to  the  left.  In  the  state 
of  concentrated  solution  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  its  molecular  rota- 
tory power  is  expressed  by  [a]  »  —  88'04.  It  has  likewise  about  the  same  amount  of 
rotatory  power  when  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

The  crystals  of  morphine  melt  when  heated,  giving  off  5*94  per  cent.  (»  1  at.) 
water  of  crystallisation ;  at  a  high  temperature  they  become  carbonised. 

The  composition  of  morphine  dried  at  120°  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C*'H"NO', 
as  seen  from  the  following  results  of  analysis : 

Liebig.*  Regnmlt.f 

Calculatkm.  y. *- -^  t    / * --^         Wlll.t  Laurent.^ 

C"       204       71-58       71-35     71*38  71*87     71*41     71*66      71*40      71*63     71*59 

H"        19        6-66        6*69      6*77  686       6*84      6*86        6*72        658      6*66 

N           14        4*91         4-99     .     •  501 
0«          48       16-85 

285     10000 

The  base  called  pseudomorphine  or  phormine  occasionally,  found  by  Pelletier 
in  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium  containing  a  large  quantity  of  narcotine,  and  the  m  e  t  a  - 
morphine  of  Wittstcin,  found  on  one  occasion  only  in  the  residue  of  the  preparation 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxtI.  41.  t  Ann.  Ch.  Phyt.  IZTiif.  131. 

t  IM,  xxf  1. 44*  i  ibML  [3]  six.  S69. 
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of  opiam-tinctiire,  were  probably  nothing  bat  injure  morphine.    (See  GmeUnCu  Hamd^ 
bookf  XYL  440.) 

Reactions,  — Morphine  and  its  salts  are  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  < 
1.  Iodic  add  is  reduced  by  morphine  either  free  or  combined,  the  liquid  turning 
and  emitting  an  odour  of  iodine.  This  reaction  will  indicate  the  presenoe  of  1  pt.  of 
morphine  in  7000  pts.  of  liquid  (Serullas).  Periodic  add  acts  in  the  same  miuinfr. 
Ammonia  deepens  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  iodic  acid  and  morphine  (J.  Lef ert, 
J.  Pharm.  [3]  zL  97).  When  solid  morphine  or  a  morphine-salt  is  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  1  pt  iodic  acid  in  15  pts.  water,  and  a  solution  of  1  pt.  starek  in  400  ptc 
water  is  adde^  a  blue  colour  is  produced,  by  which  fj^th  of  a  gniin  may  be  detected ; 
if  a  drop  of  the  starch-solution  be  previously  evaporated  with  the  morphine,  the 

tion  will  suffice  for  the  detection  of  ^^i^^fi^  of  a  grain.  If  a  layer  of  very  dih^ft  i 

nia  be  poured  upon  a  solution  of  morphine  mixed  with  iodic  acid  and  stIRi,  then, 

even  if  only  jjj^  pt  of  morphine  is  present,  two  coloured  rings  will  be  formed  at  the 

surface  of  contact,  the  upper  being  blue,  the  lower  brown ;  in  more  dilate  solutions  only 
the  brown  ring  is  produced  Other  substances  capable  of  reducing  iodic  add  may  ISkt- 
wise  produce  the  blue  ring,  but  not  the  brown  ring  at  the  same  time.  (A.  Dnpr^ 
Chem.  News,  viii.  267 ;  Jahiesb.  1863,  p.  704.) 

2.  Morphine  and  its  salts  slowly  reduce  nitrate  of  diver. 

3.  Chloride  of  gold  colours  them  blue,  from  reduction  of  the  metaL 

4.  They  reduce  permanganate  ofpotaedum,  which  acquires  a  green  colour. 

6,  Ferric  salts  impart  to  morphine  and  its  solutions  a  blue  colour,  which  howerer  is 
not  permanent,  and  is  destroyed  by  excess  of  acid,  by  heat,  or  by  contact  with  alcohol. 
This  reaction  is  characteristic  of  morphine  (Robinet).  A  solution  of  morphine  in 
sulphuric  acid  previously  heated  is  coloured  deep  red  by  ferric  chloride^  the  ookmr 
changing  after  a  while  to  dirty  green.    (Husemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxzviii.  305.) 

6.  When  sulphate  of  morphine  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  boiled  wiUi  per- 
oxide of  Uadf  till  the  liquid  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  excess  of  sulphorie 
acid  then  removed  by  carbonate  of  leaid,  and  the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
filtered  liquid  yields  on  evaporation  a  brovm  amorphous  slishtfy  bitter  substance  (mor- 
phetine\  which  reddens  litmus,  is  soluble  in  water,  sparing  soluble  in  strong  alcohol, 
acquires  a  darker  colour  by  contact  with  alkalis,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
lead.  By  continued  action  of  the  peroxide  of  lead,  it  is  converted  into  a  yeUow  deli- 
quescent acid  body. 

7.  Nitric  acid  communicates  to  morphine  an  orange-red  colour  gradually  changing  to 
yellow.  In  this  reaction,  an  add  body  is  produced  which  when  boiled  with  potash 
gives  off  a  volatile  oil.    (Anderson,  Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  80.) 

8.  Warm  dilute  sulphuric  add  converts  morphine  into  sulphomorphide. 

9.  Morphine  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  add  containing  a  little  nitric  add  fbrms 
a  violet-red  solution  (J.  Erdmann,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  cxx.  88).  According  to  A. 
Husemann  {ibid,  cxx  viii.  305),  this  reaction  may  be  rendered  much  more  certain  and 
delicate  by  first  dissolving  the  base  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of 
0'002  to  0*004  srm.  to  6  or  8  drops  of  the  add,  and  then  adding  a  drop  of  nitric  add, 
whereupon,  if  toe  morphine-solution  has  been  recently  prepared^  a  rose-colour  is  pro- 
duced, changing  after  a  few  seconds  to  yellow,  then  to  greenish,  and  finally  to  brown. 
If  a  small  qnantity  of  water  be  added  to  the  solution  of  the  morphine  in  sulphuric  add, 
so  that  the  mixture  becomes  hot^  the  colouring  produced  by  the  subsequent  addition  of 
nitric  add  is  of  a  much  deeper  carmine-red,  and  much  more  durable.  If  the  solu- 
tion be  heated  for  a  few  minutes  to  100^ — 150^,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  add 
produces,  after  cooling,  a  splendid  deep  violet  colour,  wliich  gradually  disappears  from 
the  centre  outwards,  passing  through  blood-red.  If  the  temperature  be  raised  above 
150°,  the  liquid  acquires  of  itself  at  a  certain  moment,  a  violet-rose  colour;  at  still 
higher  temperatures,  a  dirty  green  colour  is  produced.  On  adding  a  drop  of  nitric 
acid,  after  cooling;  the  liquid  immediately  turns  red,  without  pasdng  through  violet. 
A  solution  of  morphine  m  sulphuric  add,  left  to  itself  for  12  to  24  hours  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  behaves  as  if  it  had  been  heated  to  100° — 150°. 

Hypochlorite  of  sodium^  chlorinC'icater,  and  chlorate  of  potasdum  exhibit  with  mor- 
phine the  same  reactions  as  nitric  add. 

With  regard  to  the  sensibility  of  these  reactions,  Husemann  finds  thatUh  of  a  milli- 
gramme of  morphine  is  suffident  to  produce  a  very  bright  carmine  colour ;  Xth  mgr.  gires 
a  very  distinct  reaction,  and  ip^th  mgr.  still  gives  a  perceptible  tint  after  half  a  minute. 

10.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  containing  morphine  in  suspension,  the  mor- 
phine first  acquires  an  oranffe  colour,  then  dissolves  completely ;  and  if  the  passage  of 
the  chlorine  be  continued,  me  liquid  turns  yellow,  and  deposits  flakes  partly  soluble  in 
alcohoL     (Pe  He  tier.) 

11.  /(H2tn«  unites  with  morphine,  forming  the  so-called  iodomorphine  (p.  1056). 
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Morpbine  heated  to  200^  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassiumf  yields  an  alkaline  dis- 
tillate containing  methjlamine. 

12.  Horphine  heated  with  the  iodides  of  methyl  and  ethyl,  yields  hydriodate  of 
methyl-morphine  or  of  ethyl-morphine. 

To  detect  the  presence  o£  morphine  when  mixed  with  animal  matter,  the  substance 
is  mixed  with  alumina,  dried  between  100°  and  110°,  then  well  pnlverised  and  mace- 
rated in  cold  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  The  solution  treated  with  ammonia, 
deposits  morphine,  which  may  then  be  recognised  by  the  characters  aboTe  described, 
especially  by  its  reactions  with  iodic  acid,  ferric  salts,  and  nitric  add. 

Estimation  of  Morphine  in  OpiuTH. — 15  grms.  of  opium  cut  in  pieces  are  triturated 
with  60  gims.  tdcohol  of  71  per  cent ;  the  solution  is  strained  through  linen ;  and  the 
residue,  after  being  pressed,  is  again  treated  in  the  same  way  with  40  grms.  alcohoL 
The  alooholic  tincture  mixed  with  4  srms.  of  aqueous  ammonia  yields  in  12  hours 
crystals  of  morphine  and  narootine,  which  are  collected,  washed  several  times  with 
water,  and  stirred  up  in  the  water ;  the  crystals  of  morphine  then  sink  to  the  bottom, 
while  those  of  narcotine,  being  lighter,  remain  lon^r  suspended  and  may  be  separated 
by  decantation  (G-uillermond,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xvi.  17).  Riegel  (Jahrb.  pr.  JPharm. 
xxiii  202)  removes  the  narootine  precipitatecl  together  with  the  morphine,  by  washing 
with  ether  or  with  chlorofoim.  According  to Reveil  and  Guibourt,  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  employed  byGuillermondis  not  sufficient  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  opium,  and 
1 2  hours  is  not  time  enough  for  complete  crystallisation.  Guibourt  therefore  treats  dry 
powdered  opium,  or  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  with  alcohol,  either  warm  or  cold, 
allowing  it  in  either  case  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  24  hours,  to  permit  the  separation  of 
the  resin,  the  wax,  and  a  portion  of  the  narcotine.  The  tincture  is  drawn  off  with  a 
pipette,  the  residue  washed  with  alcohol,  and  the  entire  liquid  precipitated  by  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia.  After  evaporation  of  the  excess  of  ammonia,  the  morphine  is 
allowed  to  crysfAlUse  out  completely,  then  collected  and  washed  with  alcohol  of  60  per 
cent.,  afterwards  with  alcohol  of  40  per  cent.,  and  finally  with  ether.  The  extract 
prepared  with  cold  water  from  20  to  30  grms.  of  opium  may  also  be  redissolved  in  cold 
water ;  the  solution  precipitated  by  ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate  collected  after  36 
hours,  washed  with  cold  water,  then  with  alcohol  of  40  or  50  per  cent,  and  crystallised 
from  boiling  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.    (Guibourt.) 

F.  F.  Mayer  (Am.  J.  Phann.  xxxv.  28)  has  given  a  volumetric  process  for  eetimat- 
inff  morphine  and  other  alkaloids  founded  on  their  precipitability  hj potassio-mercurio 
iodide.  The  standard  solution  contains  13*546  sams.  (U  at.)  mercuric  chloride  and 
49'8  grms.  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  litre ;  it  is  to  Be  addM  to  the  solution  to  be  tested 
(and  not  the  contrary),  and  gives  a  perceptible  precipitate  with  1  pt.  of  moiphine  in  2600 
pts.  water.  The  formation  of  the  precipitate  is  not  interfeivd  with  by  extractive 
matters^  but  is  prevented  by  aloohm;  ammonia,  and  acetic  add ;  to  obtain  mater 
accuracy,  the  excess  of  the  predpitant  may  be  estimated  by  a  standard  silver-s^ution. 
On  the  estimation  of  morphine,  see  further: — ^Fordos  (Compt  rend.  xliv.  1256; 
Kopp's  Jahresb.  1867,  603^;  Meurein  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxiii.  176  and  262);  L. 
Kieffer  (Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  dii.  271)  ;  A.  Petit  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xliii  46);  on  an  older 
process  by  Guillermond,  see  J.  Pharm.  xiv.  436. 

On  the  detection  and  identification  of  morphine  in  cases  of  poisoning,  see  Lass aigne 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxv.  102);  Mermer  (J.  Chim.  xxiu.  12);  Stas  (J.  Pharm. 
[3]  xxil  281);  Flandin  (CompK  rend.  xxxvL  617);  Otto  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  46); 
V.  Uslar  and  J.  Erdmann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  121);  J.  Erdmann  (Ann. 
(Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii  360);  Helvi^,  Das  Mikroscop  in  der  Toxicolcgie,  Maintz,  1864, 
p.  6  ;  also  the  artide,  Aucaloids,  in  this  Dictionary,  i  126. 

Balto  of  Morptaine* — Morphine  dissolves  easilv  even  in  dilute  adds,  forming 
perfectly  neutral  salts.  It  decomposes  certain  salts  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  mercury, 
combining  with  thdr  adds.  Most  morphine-salts  are  ciystallisable,  inodorous,  bitter, 
and  veiy  poisonous ;  they  are  soluble  in  water  and  in'common  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  in  amylic  alcohoL  The  solutions  exhibit  i£»  reactions  above  described  for 
morphine.  According  to  Lassaigne  and  Feneulle,  they  deposit  in  the  circuit  of  the 
voltaic  battery,  needles  of  morphine  at  the  negative,  and  the  add  at  the  podtive  pole. 
Their  aqueous  solutions  mixed  with  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  baryta,  Ume,  or  magnesia 
deposit  morphine  as  a  crystalline  powder  soluble  in  excess  of  the  predpitant^  except 
in  the  case  of  magnesia,  difficultly  soluble  in  excess  of  ammoma.  According  to 
Anderson  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xiii.  143),  the  predpitate  formed  by  ammonia  is  composed 
of  microscopic  rhombohedral  crystals.  Morphine-salts  are  predpitated  by  the  neutral 
carbonates  of  the  alhali-metals,  and  the  predpitate  is  not  smuble  in  excess.  The  add 
carbonates  of  the  alkoH-metals  predpitate  only  a  portion  of  the  morphine  from  neutral 
moiphine-sidts ;  uid  do  not  form  any  predpitate  in  cold  acid  solutions.  Tartaric  acid 
prevents  the  predpitadon  of  morphine  by  the  add  carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals. 
(Oppermann,  Compt  rend,  xxi  210.) 
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With  fluosUieic  alcohol  (a  saturated  alcoholic  solutioD  of  flaoride  of  siliciniDi)  id« 
salts  yield  a  crystalline  precipitate ;  with  phosphomofybdio  add  (p.  1037)^  a  pale  yeUov 
floccment  precipitate ;  tbey^are  also  precipitated  by  phosphotungstie  acid  (a  mixtizre  of 
sodic  tuDgstate  and  phosphoric  acid),  and  bj  phosphantimonie  acid  (prepared  bj 
dropping  pentachloride  of  antimony  into  aqoeons  phosphoric  acid),  not^  however,  when 
the  solution  is  diluted  1000  times.    (F.  Schultze.) 

Acetate  of  Morphine  ciystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  tufts  cf 
needles  veiy  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  solution  when  erapoaat^d 
by  heat,  is  partly  decomposed,  giving  off  acetic  acid  and  depositing  crystalB  vi 
morphine ;  by  rapid  evaporation,  however,  a  varnish-like  residue  is  obtained. 

Aspartate  of  Morphine  is  a  gummy  mass  containing  shining  crystals,  very 
soluble  in  water. 

Bromomercurate. — Besembles  the  iodomercurate  (p.  1055)  and  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner.    (Groves.) 

Carbonate, — ^Morphine  dissolves  in  water  strongly  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
under  pressure ;  and  the  solution  cooled  to  a  low  temperature  deposits  carbonate  of 
morphme  in  shortened  prisms  soluble  in  4  pts.  water,  and  decomposed  by  heai^ 
Alkaline  carbonates  added  to  solutions  of  morphine  throw  down  the  free  baseu 

Chlorate  of  Morphine  forms  long  slender  needles  which  decompose  soddenlj 
when  heated,  swelling  up  and  carbonising. 

Chlorhydrate  or  Hydroehlorate  of  Morphine,  C"H"N0».HCL3H«O,  cry»- 
tallises  in  silky  fibres,  soluble  in  20  pts.  of  cold  water,  in  1  pt.  boiling  water  iad 
still  more  soluble  in  alcohoL 

The  chloromercurate,  C"H"NOM3[Cl.2Hhg"Cl*,  separates  as  a  white  crystalliiie 
precipitate,  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  its  component  salts,  and  the  filtered 
liquid  deposits,  after  a  while,  tufts  of  silkv  ciystals,  having  the  same  composition.  It 
is  veiy  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more 
soluble  in  boujng  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  in  the  crystalline  fonn.  Hydrocblorie 
acid  dissolves  it  easily  and  deposits  it  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  large  aystals. 

The  chloroplatinate,  C"H"NO".HCLRCP,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  curdy 
precipitate ;  a  certain  quantity,  however,  remains  dissolved  and  may  be  czystalliaed  by 
evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Croconate  of  Morphine  is  a  dark  yellow  unoystallisable  bitter  mass,  Boluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohoL 

Cynoplatinate  of  Morphine,  C"H»»NO».H(>jr.PtOy.— CJyanide  of  platinum  and 
potassium  throws  down  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  moiphine,  an 
amorphous  curdy  precipitate  which  soon  becomes  crystalline,  causing  the  liquid  to 
solidify  into  a  brilliant  white  mass.  It  forms  shining  globules  and  funnel-ahaped 
depressed  discs  consisting  of  small  microscopic  needles  having  a  silky  lustre  when 
dry ;  becomes  dark-yellow  when  heated  and  white  again  on  cooling ;  melts  partially  at 
160^  to  a  brownish-yellow  mass,  and  when  further  heated,  swells  up,  gives  off 
cvanogen,  and  bums  with  a  sooty  flame.  It  does  not  give  off  any  water  of  erystalliaa- 
tion  at  125^.    (Schwartzenbach,  Chem.  Centr.  1860,  p.  304.) 

Cyanurate  of  Morphine  forms  tufts  of  long  needles  mixed  with  crystals  of 
cyanuric  acid,  even  when  morphine  is  present  in  excess.  It  is  decomposed  by  reeiys- 
tallisation,  with  formation  of  a  white  amorphous  mass. 

Fluorhydrate  or  Hydrofluate  of  Morphine  forms  long  colourless  prisms 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  iu  alcohol  and  ether. 

Formate, — Small  bitter  prisms  fusible  and  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Oallotannate, — Morphine-salts  form  with  gallotannic  acid,  or  tincture  of  galls, 
a  white  precipitate  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  acetic  acid,  gallic  acid,  and 
mineral  acids,  soluble  also  in  alcohol. 

Hipp urat e, — Transparent  amoiphous  mass. 

Hydroferricyanate. — ^Aqueous  ferricyanide  of  potassium  added  to  aqueous 
hydroehlorate  of  morphine  forms,  after  a  while,  a  crystalline  easihr  decom^sible 
precipitate  (Dollfus);  according  to  Neubaner,  on  the  other  han^  no  precipitate 
IS  formed. — Bydro/errocpanate, — Hydroferrocyanic  acid  throws  down  from  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  morphme,  after  long  standing,  small,  white,  easily  decomposible 
needles.    (Dollfus.) 

lodhydrate  or  Hydriodate,  C"H'«NO«.HI.fHW— On  mixing  the  solutions 
of  1  pt.  iodide  of  potassium  and  2  pts.  acetate  of  morphine,  small  shining 
prisms  are  obtained,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  containing  28'8  per.  cent^ 
iodine.     (Winckler.) 
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lodomereurate  s, — ^lodomercorate  of  potassiiiin  throws  down  from  aqueous  sulphate 
or  hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  a  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  soon  becomes  gelatinous, 
and  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (v.  Planta,  Pelffs).  When  morphine,  mercuric 
chloride,  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  brought  together  in  aqueous  solution,  a  double 
salt,  C"H«NO".HhgI»  [or  C»^H''OMII.Hhg''P?]  is  precipitated,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  more  soluble  in  alcohoL  It  is  crystulisable,  free  from  water  of  ciystallisation, 
not  decomposed  by  dilute  adds,  even  on  boiling,  or  on  addition  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium; decomposed  by  caustic  alkalis.     (Groves,  Chem.  Soc  J.  xi.  97.) 

Kinate  of  Morphine  is  a  transparent  gum  exhibiting  traces  of  crystallisation. 

Meconate  of  Morphine  is  unciystallisable,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol; 
reddens  ferric  salts.     This  salt  is  contained  in  aqueous  extract  of  opium. 

Melliiate.  C"H'»NO».C^H«0*.— The  solution  of  morphine  in  hot  concentrated 
aqueous  mellitic  acid  soon  deposits  white,  microscopic,  needle-shaped  ciystals,  which 
give  off  2  per  cent  of  their  weight  at  110®.  They  are  rather  more  soluble  in  cold 
than  in  hot  water,  freely  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  potash,  not  in  alcohol  or  in  ether 
(Karmrodt^  Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  IxxxL  171).  A  dibaaio  mdlitate  appears  to  be  formed, 
as  a  brown  amorphous  brittle  mass,  when  cold  aqueous  mellitic  add  is  saturated  with 
morphine,  and  the  solution  is  eraporated.    (Karmrodt.) 

Nitrate  of  Morphine  forms  stellate  rays  soluble  in^l^  pt.  water. 

Pec t ate. — Recently  precipitated  pectic  acid  dissolves  morphine,  oven  in  the  cold, 
forming  a  thick  gum  which,  after  dilution  with  water,  is  thickened  again  by  adds. 
(Braconnot) 

Phoepha  tee. — Two  phosphates  of  morphine  appear  to  exist,  the  neutral  salt  cirstAl- 
lising  in  cubes,  the  add  salt  in  tufts.  Phosphate  of  sodium  added  to  solutions  oi  mor- 
phine-salts, forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  very  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pier  ate, — Picric  acid  forms  with  morphine-salts  a  sulphur-yellow  pulverulent  pre- 
cipitate (v.  Plant  a) ;  no  precipitate  with  the  acetate.    (Merck.) 
Py  rot  art  rate, — ^Fissured  gum,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.    (Arppe.) 

i?Ao(ff>ona^«.— Hyadnth-red;  soluble,  with  reddish  colour,  in  water  and  in 
aloohoL    (Heller.) 

aulphateB.—Thib  neutral  salt  (C"H»*NO»)«.H»SOM0H«O,  crystalliseB  in  tufts  of 
colourless  prisms,  veiy  soluble  in  water  and  having  a  silky  lustre.  They  give  off  1 1*87 
per  cent  (■»  10  at.)  water  at  180°.  There  appears  also  to  exist  an  acid  sulphate  of 
morphine,  which  is  obtained  by  supersaturating  the  preceding  salt  with  sulphuric  add, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  removing  the  excess  of  add  with  ether. 

When  morphine  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  the  solution  evaporated  till  it 
begins  to  decompose,  and  cold  water  then  poured  into  it,  a  substance  called  sulpho- 
morphideis  predpitated,  having  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  an  amide — that  is 
to  say,  it  may  oe  regarded  as  produced  from  sulphate  of  morphine  by  elimination  of 
water: 

(C"H«NO*)«H«SO*      -     2H»0     *     C«H»^«0«S. 
Sulphate  of  morphine.  Salphomorphide. 

Sulphomorphide  recently  prepared  is  white  and  amorphous,  but  soon  turns  green 

even  m  sealed  tubes.    It  dissolves  in  dilute  add  and  alkaJine  liquids.    Strong  adds 

and  alkalis  decompose  it,  forming  a  brown  substance. 

Sulphooyanate,  O^H^'NO'.OyHS. — ^An  alcoholic  solution  of  morphine  saturated 
with  moderately  concentrated  sulphocyanic  add  yields  small,  shining,  limpid  needles 
which  melt  at  100°. 

Neutral  solutions  of  morphine  are  not  precipitated  by  sulphocyanate  of  potassium. 

Tartrates,  a.  Neutral,  C"H»«N0».C*H«0«.3H*0.— "When  a  solution  of  cream  of 
tartar  is  neutralised  with  morphine,  cream  of  tartar  ciystallises  out  first,  then  nodules 
of  the  morphine-salt,  which  must  be  removed  in  time,  so  as  to  keep  them  separate  from 
the  neutnu  tartrate  of  potassium  which  afterwards  crystallises  out  The  salt  may 
also  be  obtained  hj  slow  evaporation  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  add  neutralised 
with  morphine.  It  forms  nodular  groups  of  crystals  consisting  of  dosely  aggregated 
needles ;  effloresces  on  the  surface  at  20° ;  loses  on  the  average  6*64  per  cent,  water  at 
130°  rs  at  -  6-8  per  oentX  no  more  at  145°.  Exhibits  crystal-electridty  (ii.  411) 
when  heated  to  180°  or  140°,  and  retains  it  for  an  hour  after  cooling.  Soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  easily  formed  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  caustic  alkalis,  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, chloride  of  caldum,  or  ammonio-chlonde  of  caldum.  (Arppe,  J.  pr.  Ohem. 
iii.  332.) 

/3.  Acid  salt,  C"H»*N0«.C*H«04H»0.--0btained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the 
neutral  salt  with  as  much  tartaric  add  as  it  already  contains.  Crystallises  by  spon- 
laneous  evaporation  in  tufts  of  long  rectangular  flattened  prismsL  The  air-dried  salt 
gives  off  1-99  per  cent  (J  at)  water  at  140°. 
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Urate  of  Morphine  ifi  obtained  by  boilioff  uric  acid  and  morphine  with  water,  and 
crystallises  on  cooling  from  a  solution  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat,  in  short  fafowmsh 
prisms  which  decompose  when  recrystalHsed.    (Elderhorst.) 

Valerate  of  Morphine  forms  fine  large  orystals  haying  a  &ttj  lustre  and 
smelling  strongly  of  Talerianic  add.    The  czystals  belong  to  the  trimelzic  system,  aad 

are  always  hemihedraL  Observed  combination  ooP .  ooP  oo.Poo.-~.    Angles  measured 

appwoimately,  ooP:  ooP  -  \0(fi\  P  :  too  -  126«  4r;?oo  :  ^  -  148°  28';  ^  :  oaP 
« 130^.    (Pasteur,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  zzzviii.  455.) 

Derivatives  of  Morphine, 

loDoif  OBPHiKB,  4G*'H*'NO'.3P  (?). — ^A  mixture  of  equal  pts.  of  iodine  and  mor- 
phine dissoWee  completely  at  the  boiling  heat,  forming  a  brown  liquid,  iHiich  faj  spon- 
taneous eviq)oration  deposits  this  compound  in  the  form  of  a  brown-red  substance,  the 
mother-liquor  retaining  hydriodate  of  morphine.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  by 
heating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphine  with  iodine.  It  dissolres  in  acid  and  alkaline 
liquids  when  heated  therein.  It  gives  by  analysis  35*34  per  cent,  iodine,  the  fonnala 
requiring  39*87  per  cent 

lodomorphine  triturated  with  metallic  mercury  and  a  little  alcohol  gives  up  part  o( 
its  iodine  to  the  mercury,  and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  amorphous  mass,  insolnble  in 
cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  xcry 
soluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  insoluble  in  acids.  Treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  it  yidds  a 
large  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver.  It  melts  when  heated,  giving  off  ammonia,  without 
any  trace  of  iodine.    (Pelletier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  hdii.  185.) 

Hbthtl  and  Ethtl-mobphikb.  The  iodides  of  ethyl  and  methyl  act  upon 
morphine,  producing  hydriodates  of  bases  in  which  1  at  of  the  hydrogen  of  morphine 
is  replaced  by  ethyl  or  methyl.  

Hydriodate  of  Methyl-morphine,  C"H"(CH»)NO».HI.H«0,  is  [very  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  colourless  rectangular  needles,  containing  4*04 
per  cent  water  (a  1  at).  The  solution  treated  with  oxide  of  silver  yields  a  brown 
amorphous  mass,  which  is  quickly  attacked  by  iodide  of  methyL 

Hydriodate  of  Ethyl-morphine,  C»'H»«(C«H»)NO«.HI.H«0,  produced  by  heating 
morphine  with  iodide  of  ethyl  and  a  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohd,  in  a  sealed 
tube,  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  slender  needles, 
containing  1'98  per  cent  water.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  more 
soluble  in  ordinary  spirit^  permanent  in  the  air.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  potash  or  ammonia.  Hence  this  salt  is  probably  analogous  to  iodide  of  tetre- 
thyl-ammonium,  and  the  group  C'^H^'O*  in  morphine  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  3  at. 
hydrogen. 

The  hydriodate  is  decomposed  by  oxide  of  silver,  yielding  a  very  caustic  liquid  which 
when  evaporated  leaves  a  dark  brown  amorphous  mass.  (H.  How,  Chem.  Soc.  Qn. 
J.  yl  125.) 

Syn.  with  MoBFHDfB. 

Earthy  concretions  found  in  Sweden,  consisting  of  marl  with 
between  47  and  49  per  cent,  carbonate  of  calcium  ;  they  have  a  slaty  structure  with 
laminsB  of -unequal  thickness  and  dissimilar  colours.  (See  Imatba.  stonbbi  p.  245.) 

See  Ur^e  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  iii  199. 

A  brilliant  variety  of  baryta-haimotome  found  at  Strontian  in 
Argyleshiro  (p.  13). 

XOSAXC  OOUD.  Or  molu.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  in  equal  parts.  (See 
CoFFBB,  Allots  of,  ii.  49.) 

XOSAVSSITB.  A  silioo-titanate  of  cerium,  calcium,  &&,  found  in  radiate 
masses  and  imperfectly  devebped  (monodinic  ?)  prisms,  imbedded,  tcsetherwith  lecuo- 
phane,  titaniferous  iron,  fluor-spar,  &c.,  in  the  syenite  forming  Uie  ialel  of  Lammarsk- 
jaret,  at  the  entrance  of  the  LangesundlQord,  near  Brevig  in  Norway.  It  has  a  dark 
red-brown  colour,  vitreous  to  fatty  lustre,  and  is  usually  more  or  less  weathered.  Hard- 
ness -  4.  Specific  gravit:^  «  2*93  to  2*98.  Contains  29*98  per  cent  silica,  9*90 
titanic  anhydride,  26*56  oxides  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium,  1*88  ferric  oxide, 
0*75  magnesia,  19-07  lime,  0*52  potash,  2*87  soda»  and  8*90  water  (  «s  100-33}. 
(Brdmann,  Berz.  Jahresb.  xxi.  178.) 

XOM  AOATB.    See  Aoatb  (i.  62). 

XOTKaa«XiZQVOK  or  Mother-water,  The  portion  of  a  mixed  solution  which 
remains  after  the  less  soluble  salts  or  other  bodies  have  crystallised  out 
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The  haid  silreiy  brilliant  internal  layer  of  several 
kinds  of  shells,  espedallj  oyster  shells,  often  exhibiting  brilliant  iridescence  arising 
£rom  the  striated  structnre  of  its  sorface  (see  Light,  p.  608).  It  contains  abont  66  per 
cent,  carbonate  of  caldmn,  2*6  organic  matter,  and  81*5  water. 

XUUMTAZW  CJOSX  or  XOUITTAZW  3UULTBXB.    A  variety  of  asbestos 
in  which  the  fibres  are  so  interlaced  that  the  fibrons  stmctnre  is  not  apparent. 

XOUlTTAZlf  B&VSL    8yn.  with  Azuiutb.  (See  Cabbonatbs,  i.  788.) 

XOUWTAZlf  CHUnor.    Syn.  with  Malachztb.  (See  Cabbokatbs,  i.  783.) 

XOUlTTAZlf  SOAVs    See  SnATrra. 


BKUCABKXBB.    C^«NK>«  -  (C*H*0«)'*  [ JJ,.  (Malagnti,  Compt.    rend.  xxiL 

854.) — ^Produced  by  tbe  action  of  ammonia  on  mndc  ether.  It  is  white,  veiy  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  aod  separates  on  cooling  in  microscopic  crystals  having  the 
form  of  an  octahedron  with  rhombic  base,  truncated  on  both  summits,  and  looking  like 
bevelled  plates.  It  is  tasteless  and  insoluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Specific 
gravity  1'689  at  13*5^.  Heated  with  water  to  136^-140^  it  is  converted  into  mucate 
of  ammonium : 

Cra»«NH)«  +  2HH)  -  C^»(NH«)«0». 

A  boiling  solution  of  mucamide  mixed  with  ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead  forms  a  pre* 
cipitate  of  ammoniacal  mucate  of  lead  or  mucate  of  lead  and  plvmbammonium, 
C*H*Pb^NH'Pb)0'.8HH).  A  boilinff  saturated  solution  of  mucamide  forms  with  am- 
moniacal nitrate  of  silver  a  specular  denosit  of  metallic  silver. 

Mucamide  turns  brown  wnen  heated  a  few  degrees  above  200^,  and  fields  by  dry 
distillation,  water,  dipyromucamide,  a  small  quantity  of  pyromudc  acid,  carbonio 
anhydride,  and  carbonate  of  anmionium;  the  residue  contains  carbon  and  para- 
cyanogen. 

H*      ) 

mrczo  ACZB.    C^H^K)*  «  (G*HO«)^  \  ()•.— This  add,  isametio  with  saccharic 

H-  ) 
add,  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1780,  and  has  been  examined  chiefly  by  Laugier 
(Ann.  Chim.  xli.  79);  Berzelius(f6t(2.  xcii  141;  xdv.  6;  xcv.  31);  Malaguti 
(Ann.  Oh.  Phys.  [2]  Ix.  195  ;  Ixiii.  86) ;  Liebig  and  Pelouse  (Ann.  Ch.  Pha^^m.  xix. 
258) ;  Liebig  (Aid*  xxvL  16)  Hagen  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxi.  531);  Johnson  (Ann.  Ch. 
PhBrm.xdv.  225);  and  Schwanert  (i6u2.  cxvi.  227);  see  also  Qm.  xi.502;  Gerh.ii  143. 

It  is  dibadc,  and  was  formerly  represented  by  the  diatomic  formula      h*        [  0',but 

firom  its  relation  to  the  sugars,  it  is  now  regarded  as  derived  from  the  hexatomic  alcohol 
CH'^0*,  by  the  substitution  of  2  at.  O  for  4  at  H,  being  accordingly  represented  by 

H*         ] 
the  formula  (C*H^O')^  [  O*,  the  number  of  its  basic  hydrogen-atoms  being,  as  in  other 

H«        j 
similar  cases^  equal  to  the  number  of  oxygen-atoms  which  have  entered  into  it  by 
substitution.    (Kekul^  Lehrbuehy  iL  237.) 

Mudc  add  is  formed  hj  the  oxidation  of  milk-sugar,  lactose  or  galactose  (p.  1023), 
melitose,  dulcite,  and  various  kinds  of  gum  (viz.  gum-arabic^  tragacanth,  &c.).  It  is 
prepared  by  heating  milk-sugar  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  add.  According  to 
Guckelberger  (Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  Ixiv.  348),  the  best  proportions  are  1  pt  milk- 
sugar  to  2  pts.  nitric  add  of  spedflc  gravity  1*42,  the  yessel  being  warmed  till  the 
reaction  besins,  then  cooled,  and  afterwards  gently  warmed  towards  the  end  of  the 
process.  Tne  product  thus  obtained,  amounts  to  60 — 65  per  cent,  of  the  milk-sugar 
employed.  According  to  Pasteur,  lactose  treated  wiui  nitric  acid  yields  twice 
as  much  mucic  add  as  milk-sugar.  Ghim-arabic  may  also  be  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  mudc  add,  1  pt.  of  it  beine  heated  with  4  pts.  nitric  add  of  specific  gravity  1*35 ; 
but  the  add  thus  obtained  contains  caldum-salts. 

Crude  mudc  add  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  feom  boiling  water,  or  better,  espe- 
cially if  it  has  been  prepared  from  gum,  by  dissolving  it  in  ammonia,  repeatedly 
crystallising  tbe  ammonium-salt  from  boilinff  water,  and  finally  precipitating  the 
mudc  add  firom  the  solution  by  nitric  add  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Mudc  add  crystallises  in  colourless  tables  with  square  base.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  soluble  in  6  pts.  of  boiling  water,  ana  insoluble  in  alcuM.  StUphurio 
acid  dissolves  it  with  crimson  colour. 

Mudc  add  boiled  for  some  time  with  water  undergoes  an  isomeric  transformation, 
and  is  converted  into  an  add  (paramucic  acid)  more  soluble  and  more  energetic 
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than  maeie  acid :  its  salts  are  also  more  soluble  tlian  the  mncatei,  but  their  adiitiom 
in  boiling  water  deposit  mucates  on  cooling. 

Mucic  acid  heated  per  ae  first  melts,  and  then  decomposes,  yielding,  among  other 
products,  pyromucicacid  and  carbonic  anhydride: 

C«H>*0«     =     C»H*0«   +   CO*  +  8HH). 

When  oxidised  by  boiling  with  mtrie  add,  it  yields  racemic  and  oacaUe  adds  (CarletX 
Distilled  with  sulphuric  add  and  peroxide  of  manganese^  it  gives  off  formic  add.  By 
heating  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  conyerted  into  a  mixture  of  acetate  and  oxalate : 

C«H»«0«     -     2C*H*0«  +   C*H«0*. 

Mucic  acid  is  conyerted  by  pentachhride  of  phosphorus  into  a  peculiar  dibane 
chlorinated  acid,  C*H^C1*0\  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  inyestigated,  but  eyidrady 
stands  to  mucic  acid  in  the  same  relation  as  chloromaleic  acid,  C^H'CIO^  to  tartaiie 
acid,  C*H«0«(Li68-Bodart»  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.326).  When  h#«ted  with  hsfdrwOe 
add  it  is  conyerted  into  an  acid  haying  the  composition  of  adipic  add,  C'*H  *0^. 
(Crum  Brown,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxy.  19.) 

Xaoatea*  Mudc  acid  is  dibasic.  Its  salts  are  for  the  most  part  npiztral,  of 
the  form  C'H'M'O';  but  a  few  add  mucates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  also  known. 
The  alkali-metal  mucates  are  yeiy  soluble  in  water ;  the  rest  are  mostly  insolaUe. 
The  soluble  mucates  are  decomposed  by  adds,  with  deposition  of  mudc  acid :  the 
mucates  when  heated  give  off  the  odour  of  carameL 

Mucates  of  Ammoniutn, — The  neutral  salty  C*H*(NH*)*0*,  is  obtained  bj onper- 
saturating  the  hot  solution  of  the  add  with  ammonia,  and  repeatedly  aystalliaiiig  tiie 
salt  which  forms  on  cooling.  The  crystals  are  colourless^  fiat  four-sided  prisma, 
which  become  soft  and  yellow  at  220^,  and  between  220^  and  240°  are  resolyed  into 
water,  carbonic  anhydride,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  pyromudc  add,  and  dipyio- 
mucamide,  while  small  quantities  of  charcoal  and  parayanogen  remain  behind : 

C*H»(NH*)«0«     -     C»H*0«     +     CO!(NH*)*     +     2HK> 

Mucate  of  Pyromuclc  Carbonate  of 

anmoniam.  acid.  ammoDium. 

and  C«H»(NH*)«0«     -    C»H«N«0  +        C0»  +     OTK). 

Dipyroraucamide. 

Possibly  the  pyromucic  acid,  formed  as  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  first  equation, 
is  conyerted  into  dipyxomucamide  by  the  action  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonium  fbnsed 
at  the  same  time. 

Mucate  of  ammonium  dissolyes  sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water: 
according  to  Malamiti,  it  is  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  paramucate. 

Add  mucate  of  ammonium^  G*H*(NH*)0".H'0,  prepared  by  neutralising  1  pt  o€ 
mucic  add  with  ammonia,  and  then  sliding  an  equal  portion  of  the  acid,  ciystallises  in 
colourless  needles  or  thin  prisms  which,  after  diying  over  oil  of  yitriol,  giye  off  7*82 
per  cent,  water  («■  1  at)  at  100°.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  neutral  salt, 
and  when  distilled  yields  the  same  products,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow 
oil,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  appears  to  boil  below  100^,  and  quickly  tarns  brown 
when  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  mucates  of  barium^  strontium^  and  caldum  are  precipitated  on  adding  mncat«  of 
ammonium  to  the  chlorides.  The  barium-salt  dried  at  100^  is  2C*H*Ba>0*.3H*0 ;  the 
ealdum-salt  dried  at  100^,  has  a  similar  composition. 

Cupric  mucate,  C«H«Ccu''0«.H«0  (at  100<»),  is  a  bluish-white  predpitato. 

Ferrous  mucate,  C«H'Ffe"0".2H«0  (at  100°),  is  a  yellow  powder  predpitated  by 
alkaline  mucates  from  ferrous  sulphate.  It  is  permanent  at  ordinary  temperatures,  bnt 
takes  fire  between  150°  and  160°. 

Mucates  of  Lead, — AhexbasioiY)  salt,  is  obtained  Wpredpitating  basic  acetate  of 
lead  with  mucate  of  ammonium.  The  neutral  salt,  CfHPrpVO'.H'O,  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  nitrate,  chloride,  or  neutral  acet  ate  of  lead,  with  mudc  add  or  mucate 
of  ammonium.    It  giyes  off  its  water  at  130^. 

Mucates  of  Potassium. — The  neutral  salt  forms  white  granular  crystals,  con- 
taining 2C*H"K*0'.H*0,  which  remain  unaltered  at  100°,  but  turn  yellow  and  giye  off 
1  at.  water  at  150^.  The  salt  dissolves  in  8  pts.  of  hot  water,  and  separates  almost 
completely  on  cooling ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  add  salt,  prepar^  like  the  add 
ammonium-salt^  forms  transparent  ciystals,  which  when  dried  in  the  air  or  at  100^ 
contain  C-H'KO'.HH). 

Mucate  of  Silver,  C*IPAg'0",  is  obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silyer  with 
mucic  add  or  a  soluble  mucate.    It  does  not  give  off  anything  at  100°. 

Mucates  of  Sodium, — The  neutral  saftformB  large  transparent  crystals  con- 
taining 2C"H"Na*0".9H'0  which  give  off  8  at.  water  at  100°,  and  obstinately  retain 
the  last  atom,    The  solution,  if  rapidly  boiled  down,  depodts  a  white  powder, 
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oontaimng  2C*H*Na*0'.HH).— The  add  sodium^alt,  oolourlem  Bhiniiig  pnamB,  coa- 
taining  2C«H*NaO«,7H»0 :  they  gire  off  their  water  at  100°. 

XVOIC  wrmmRM.  Amyl-mueie  aci(2,G«H^C*H")0*,i8produoedbjtheaction 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  amylic  alcohol  and  mudc  add.  It  is  dystallisable, 
diflsolves  in  boiling  water  and  in  aloohoL 

Mueates  of  Ethyl  The  nni^ra/ compound,  C»»H»»0«  »  C^C«H»)*0*,  commonly 
called  mucio  ether,  w  prepared  by  gently  heating  I  pt  of  mucic  acid  witii  4  pte.  of 
sulphuric  acid  till  it  turns  black,  then  leaTing  it  to  cool,  and  adding  4  pts.  of  alcohol  of 
specific  grayity  0*814.  The  mixture  left  to  itself  for  24  hours  solidifies  in  a  maes, 
which  must  be  shnken  up  with  alcohol,  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  and 
purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  idcohoL 

Mucate  of  ethyl  aTstaUises  in  transparent  four-sided  prisms,  terminate  by  a  single 
perpendicular  face.  It  is  insipid  at  first,  but  learee  a  bitter  aftertaste.  It  melts  at 
150°,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  at  185°.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  is  re- 
solved into  alcohol,  water,  carbonic  anhydride,  acetic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  pyro- 
mucic  acid,  and  charcoal.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  Teir 
sparingly  in  cold  alcohol ;  veir  soluble  also  in  boiling  water,  which  deposits  it  in  well- 
defined  crystals  on  cooling.  The  alkaline  hydrates  decompose  it  like  other  ethers : 
ammonia  conyerts  it  into  mucamide.  

Ethylmucic  acid  or  Mueovinic  acid,  C"H»*0*«C«H*(C«H»)0".  In  the  preparation  of 
neutnd  ethylic  mucate,  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  that  com- 
pound not  yet  pure,  gives  off  all  at  once  a  very  decided  alcoholic  odour,  and  yields  by 
evaporation  a  substance  totally  different  in  appearance  from  the  neutral  ether.  It  is 
purified  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  which  removes  the  neutral  ether,  and  the  residue  is 
crptallised  two  or  three  times  from  water.  The  product  is  pure  when  its  solution  is 
no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  ammonia. 

Ethylmucic  acid  is  white,  of  asbestos-like  aspect,  the  form  of  its  crystals  beinff  that 
of  a  right  piism  with  rhombic  base.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  very  slightly 
in  alcohol.  It  has  a  pure  acid  taste,  and  melts  at  190°,  with  decomposition.  The 
melted  mass  assumes  a  vitreous  aspect  on  cooling,  but  after  a  considerable  time  it 
softens  and  again  becomes  opaque. 

Ethylmucate  of  ammonium,  C*H"(NH*)0*,  is  very  soluble,  tasteless,  and  has  a  slight 
acid  reaction.  Its  solution  precipitates  the  salts  oi  Uad,  silver,  copper,  barium,  and 
strontium,  very  slightly  those  of  calcium,  and  forms  no  precipitate  with  salts  of  ginc, 
magnesium,  &c.     All  the  precipitates  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  ethylmucic  acid  is  boiled  with  oxide  of  silver,  carbonic  anhydride 
is  evolved,  a  portion  of  the  oxide  is  reduced,  and  a  silver-compound  is  formed,  which 
explodes  when  slightly  heated. 

Mucate  of  Methyl,  C«H"0»  -  C«H»(CH»yO«,  is  prepared  like  mucate  of  ethyl, 
and  crystallises  from  water  or  alcohol,  in  laminas,  or  in  flattened  six-sided  prisms, 
colourless,  non- volatile,  and  tasteless.  It  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  veiy  little  in 
boiling  alcohol  It  decomposes  at  163°  without  melting,  and  then  changes  to  a  black 
liquid,  which  swells  up,  and  gives  off  gases  containing  carbon. 

BKUCBSnrBJB.  From  experiments  on  the  growth  of  these  fungi  {AjKophora 
niffrans\  Banlin  (Compt^  rend.  Ivii.  771)  concludes  that  they  require  for  their  normal 
development  the  elemento  of  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  of  the  carbo- 
nates of  potassium,  magnesium  and  manganese,  but  that  these  elements  are  not  all  of 
equal  value  to  them.  If  20  grms.  of  the  plant  are  produced  in  a  given  time  in  a  liquid 
containing  aU  the  substances  above  mentioned,  then  in  the  same  time  there  will  be 
formed,  in  the  absence  of  manganese,  6  grms. ;  of  sulphur,  2  arms. ;  of  potassium  and 
magnesium,  only  1  grm. ;  and  in  the  absence  of  phosphorus,  only  half  a  gramme  of  the 
plant.  Experiments  in  which  these  fungi  were  developed  in  a  confined  volume  of  air, 
showed  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  was  not  essential  to  their  growth.  Similar  results, 
so  far  as  regards  the  mineral  constituents,  have  been  obtained  with  plants  of  higher 
orders,  by  G.  Ville.    (Gompt.  rend.  Ivii.  270.) 

The  gum  of  seeds,  roots,  &&    (See  Guic,  ii.  955.) 

r.  The  name  of  one  of  the  constituents  of  gluten  (iL  873),  also  of  the  chief 
constituent  of  animal  mucus. 

MUUUS.  The  normal  secretion  of  mucous  membranes.  It  is  found  in  the  respira- 
tory, genito-urinaiy,  digestive,  &c.  passages  of  animal  bodies,  mingled  in  certain  situa- 
tions with  specific  fiui£  famished  by  special  glands.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  secretion  ought  to  be  consiaered  as  the  same  in  all  cases,  whether  in  fact 
there  is  a  one  thine,  mucus,  modified  by  the  addition  of  other  matteifs  from  time  to 
time,  and  not  a  diflSreut  secretion  altogether  for  each  membrane  or  organ.  When  ob- 
tained in  a  state  of  approximate  purity,  mucus  appears  as  an  alkaline  fluid  of  a  very 
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peculiarly  glaity,  ropj  nature.  Under  the  microsoope  are  seen,  besides  fatty  and  otlie 
grannies,  epithelial  scales,  yaiying  in  form  and  kind  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
membrane  fix>m  which  the  mncns  is  obtained,  and  the  so-called  macaa-ooiposcles, 
which  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  pos-oor^ascles.  These  morphologicaJ  ele- 
ments vary  exceedingly  in  number  in  different  Bpecunens,  but  are  rarely,  if  ever,  witcdlj 
absent 

Among  the  chemical  constituents,  the  most  important  is  mucin,  a  colloid  sobsiaiiee, 
existing  in  the  liquid  in  an  undissolved  condition.  To  its  presence  is  due  the  pecnlnr 
xopiness  of  the  secretion. 

Mucin  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  can  be  separated  from  it  by  filtration,  though  S  c  h  er  er 
found  on  one  occasion  a  mucus  which  was  soluble  in  water  and  readily  passed  through 
the  filter.     Heat  produces  no  ooaffulation ;  on  the  contrary,  a  real  solution  seems  to  be 
thereby  effected.     It  may  be  preapitated  by  alcohol  as  a  flocculent  stringy  mass,  wfaidi 
on  the  subsequent  addition  of  water,  will  swell  up  into  its  former  ooUorastate.    Dilute 
acetic  acid  and  mineral  acids  precipitate  it;  concentrated  acids  dissolve  it  readily; 
alkalis,  especially  when  dilute,  also  (UBsolye  it.    From  its  solution  in  weak  acids  it  may 
be  precipitated  by  alkalis  added  with  caution.    Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  no 
precipitate  either  in  alkaline  or  acid  solutions,  except  when  a  solution  in  Btrong  acetic 
acid  has  been  boiled.    Tannic  acid  and  basic  acetate  of  lead  throw  it  down  from  a 
faintly  alkaline  solution  ;  the  neutral  acetate  and  mercuric  chloride  produce  only  a 
slight  turbidity.    Concentrated  hot  nitric  acid  colours  it  yellow.    The  addition  of  a 
large  quantity  of  water  generally  coagulates  it,  probably  owin^  to  some  of  the  solTPut 
alkalis  being  thereby  withdrawn.    The  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  pure  detracts  from  the 
Talue  of  any  elementary  analysis.    According  to  Scherer,  100  parts  of  it  contain 
carbon  62'4,  hydrogen  7*0,  nitrogen  12*8,  oxygen  27*8.     It  contams  no  sulphur,  but 

S'ves  4  percent,  ash,  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  calcium  and  alkaline  carbonates. 
!ucin  is  found  not  only  in  ordinary  mucus,  but  also  in  synovia,  in  the  contents  of 
various  cysts,  in  the  pathological  product  known  as  "  oolloia  tissue"  and  in  the  un- 
formed connective  tissue  of  £e  umbilical  cord  and  embryo. 

Besides  mucin,  mucus  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  £a,t,  various  extractive 
matters,  and  salts.  Among  the  latter  are  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  the  alkali-metals^ 
with  earthy  phosphates  and  especially  alkaline  chlorides.  According  toBerzelinSylOO 
parts  of  nasal  mucus  contain  9337  water,  6*33  mucin  and  *56  alkaline  chloride.  Albumin 
IS  very  often  found  in  mucus,  but  may  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal  constituent..  In 
certain  pathological  states,  various  forms  of  albumin  are  poured  out  in  abundance  on 
the  surface  of  mucous  membranes,  as  transudations.  The  secretion  is  also  said  at 
times  to  change  from  mucous  into  muco-purulent  or  purulent  (see  Pus). 

It  has  been  thought  that  mucus  was  generated  by  the  breaking-up  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  want  of  relationship,  however,  between  the  number  of 
such  epithelium  scales  and  the  amount  of  mucin  in  any  given  quantity  of  mucus,  and 
the  presence  of  mucin  in  embryonal  connective  tissue,  negative  such  an  idea.  Probably 
mucin  is  not  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  as  such,  but  is  developed  on  the  free 
suifkces  out  of  some  unknown  antecedents,  perhaps  in  some  such  way  as  fibrin  is 
formed  out  of  its  peculiar  antecedents. 

The  great  use  of  mucus  seems  to  be  to  lubricate  the  passages  where  it  is  found.  A 
ferment-action  has  been  largely  attributed  to  it  The  mucus  present  in  urine  is  said 
to  be  a  chief  cause  of  the  chEinge  which  urea  speedily  undergoes  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monium in  exposed  urine.  The  weak  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar'possessed 
by  many  mucus-bearing  fluids,  not  containing  saliva,  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  mucus.  This  however  is  doubtfuL  The  catalytic  action  of  urine  on  starch  cer- 
tainly does  not  reside  in  its  mucus  (Cohnheim).  In  the  mucus  of  the  respiratory 
passages  (sputa)  during  certain  pathological  states  (bronchitis),  the  alkaUne  chlorides 
are  much  increased  M.  F. 

MVS AJtnr.  An  extractive  matter  obtained  from  mudar-root^  the  root  of  Atdepia 
giganteti^  L.    (A.  Duncan.    Fontenelle,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xviL  210.) 

MVSSSXC  AOZB.    A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  mudesoufi  acid. 

MCirBSSOVB  ACZB.  C^'H^O"  (?)— An  organic  add,  which,  in  combination  with 
alumina,  forms  the  mineral  called  Pigotite,  found  ooatinff  the  walls  of  certain  granite 
caverns  in  Cornwall  Pigotite  is  brown ;  yields  a  yellowish  powder ;  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  gives  off  27  per  cent,  water  in  dryine ;  and  decomposes  at  higher  tempera- 
tures, ^ving  off  empyreumatic  products,  and  leaving  alumina  mixed  with  charooaL 
The  acid  separated  from  the  alumina  is  dark-brown,  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in 
water,  forms  a  deliquescent  ammonium-salt,  and  gives  brown  precipitates  with  metric 
salts.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  mudesicacid,  a  brownisn-yellow  substance,  said 
to  contain  2  at.  oxygen  more.  Mudesous  acid  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  remains  of  plants,  its  aqueous  solution  dissolving  the  alumina  of  the  decomposed 
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granite  as  it  percolated  thiovgh  the  cavities.  (Johnston,  Handw.  d.  GheoL  y.  406 ; 
▼i  602.) 

A  substance  from  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  probably  identical  with  Pigotite,  has  been 
examined  by  ApjobzL   (Jahiesb.  1852,  p,  903.) 

BKUUIOIIBa  B&VB.  A  blue  dye,  obtained  by  prolonged  boiling  of  an  alkaline 
solution  of  shellac  with  aniline-red.  (S chaffer  and  Qros-Eenaud,  Bull  Soc.  In- 
dustr.  de  Mulhouse,  zxxi.  238 ;  lUp.  Chim.  app.  iii  273.) 

i,  or  Hyalite,    A  variety  of  Opal  (j.  v.), 

Syn.  with  Stlvanitb. 

Syn.  with  ViviANira, 

or  GalwinoTneter  (see  Elbgtbicitt,  ii.  443). 

Subia  Munfista. — This  plant,  also  called  East  Indian  madder^  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  India,  its  root  being  used  as  a  dyestuff  for  producing  colours 
similar  to  those  obtained  from  ordinary  madder.  The  colouring  matters  contained  in 
it  are,  however,  by  no  means  identical  with  those  of  common  madder;  in  fact, 
Stenhouse  has  shown  that  it  contains  no  alizarin,  but  that  its  colouring  matter  is  a 
mixture  of  purpurin  and  an  orange-dye,  called  m  un j  is  ti  n  (see  the  next  article).  The 
colours  which  it  produces  are  brighter  than  those  of  ordinary  madder,  but  not  so 
durable. 

The  tinctorial  power  of  munjeet  was  first  examined  byRungeinl  836,  who  reported 
that  it  contained  about  twice  as  mueh  available  colouring  matter  as  ordinary  madder; 
but  subsequent  experiments,  both  by  (German  and  by  English  dyers,  have  i^own  that 
this  result  was  incorrect,  and  that  the  colouring  power  of  mu2\jeet  is  actually  much 
less  thun  that  of  ordinary  madder. 

The  actual  amount  of  colotiring  matter  in  munjeet  is  indeed  vezy  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  best  madder.  Stenhouse  finds  that  the  garancin  from  munjeet  has  about 
half  the  tinctorial  power  of  that  made  from  the  best  madder,  viz.  Naples  roots ;  these, 
however,  yield  only  about  30  to  33  percent  of  garancin,  whereas  munjeet,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Higgin  of  Manchester,  yields  from  62  to  66  per  cent. 

The  inferiority  of  muigeet  as  a  dyestu£f  results  from  its  containing  only  the  oom- 
narativel^  feeble  colouring  matters  purpurin  and  muigistin,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
latter  being  available,  while  its  presence  in  large  quantity  appears  to  be  positively 
injurious ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  munjeet-garandn,  freed  by  broiling  water  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  munjistin  which  it  contains,  yields  much  richer  shades  with 
alumina-mordants  than  before.    (Stenhouse,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xiii  148.) 

BnrvJXSTZar.  CHH)*.  (Stenhouse,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  xii.  633  ;  xiii.  86, 146.)— 
An  orange-colouring  matter  contained,  together  with  purpurin,  in  muojeet  or  £ast 
Indian  madder.  It  is  nearly  related  in  composition  to  purpurin,  CHK)',  and  alizarin, 
C'*II'0*,  differing  from  the  former  by  1  at.  and  from  the  latter  by  2  at.  carbon.  It 
exists  in  munjeet  in  considerable  quantity,  and  may  be  extracted  by  the  following 
process  :— 

Each  pound  of  munjeet  in  fine  powder  is  boiled  for  four  or  five  hours  with  2  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  about  16  pounds  of  water,  the  operation  being  repeated 
two  or  three  times ;  the  red  liquor  thus  obtained  is  strained  through  cloth  filters  while 
still  very  hot ;  and  the  dear  filtrate  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  a 
bright-red  precipitate  is  soon  produced,  which  goes  on  increasing  in  quantity  for 
about  twelve  hours  if  the  liquid  is  left  at  rest.  This  precipitate  is  collected  on  doth 
filters,  and  washed  with  cold  water  till  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  is  removed ;  then 
dried,  pulverised,  and  digested  in  a  percolator  with  boiling  sulphide  of  carbon,  which 
dissolves  the  ctystallisable  colouring  prindples  of  the  munjeet,  and  leaves  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dark-coloured  resinous  matter.  The  excess  of  sulphide  of  carbon  having 
been  removed  by  distillation,  the  bright-red  extract,  consisting  chiefly  ot  a  mixture  of 
munjistin  and  puri>urin,  is  repeatedly  treated  with  moderate  quantities  of  boiling 
water  and  filtered,  the  dear  yellow  filtrate  consisting  of  a  solution  of  muiyistin,  while 
nearly  all  the  purpurin  remains  on  the  filter.  The  solution  addulated  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  deposits  the  munjistin  in  large  yellow  fiocks,  which  are 
slightly  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  water,  then  dried  by  pressure,  and  dissolved  in 
boUing  spirits  of  wine,  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  add,  to  remove  any  adher- 
ing alumina.  As  the  muzgistin  does  not  subside  from  cold  alcoholic  solutions,  even 
when  they  are  largely  diluted  with  water,  about  three-fourths  of  the  spirit  must  be 
distilled  off,  after  which  the  munjistin  is  deposited  in  large  yellow  scales.  By  two  or 
three  crystallisations  from  spirit,  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  rendered  perfectly  pure. 

Munjistin  may  also  be  extracted  directly  from  munjeet  by  boiling  with  water,  acidu- 
lating the  dark  brownish-red  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  treating  the  predpi- 
tate  as  above ;  bat  the  process  above  described  yields  a  better  product  The  oMoonng 
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matter  of  mni^jeet  may  tHao  he  extracted  bj  boiling  solulaons  of  alum ;  but  mlfiiuta 
of  aluminium  is  better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  Sie  alum,  by  its  tendency  to  ayBtal- 
lise,  greatly  impedes  the  filtration  of  the  liquidJs.  £.  Kopp's  process  with  Bnlphoroos 
acid  (p.  749),  is  not  applicable  to  mmyeet 

Properties, — Muigistm  crystaUises  from  alcohol  in  golden-yellow  plates  of  ^veaft 
brilliancy.  It  is  but  moderately  soluble  in  cold,  but  dissoWes  pretty  readily  in  boiling 
water,  forming  a  bright-yellow  solution,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  flocks  on  oooling: 
It  dissolves  to  some  extent  in  cold  but  more  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  not 
precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  It  dissolves,  with  bright-red  colour,  in  aqueous 
carbonate  of  eodivm  ;  with  ammonia,  it  forms  a  red  solution,  having  a  sli^^  tinge  of 
brown ;  with  caustic  soda,  it  produces  a  rich  crimson  colour. 

Mux\]istin,  in  some  of  its  properties,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  rabiacin  of 
Sc  hu  nek  (madder-orange  ofBunge,  p.  742);  but  according  to  Stokes  (Proc  Boj.  Soc 
xii.  637),  the  two  substances  are  perfectly  distinguished  by  the  colours  of  their  solutioDs 
in  carbonate  of  sodium,  when  a  small  quantity  only  of  each  is  used,  the  solnfioD  of 
muinistin  being  red  inclining  to  pinkish-oraDge,  while  that  of  rubiaciniB  daret-red;  also 
by  tne  absorption-bands  wbach  are  seen  on  examining  the  spectra  of  these  solntians 
(see  Light,  p.  638) ;  both  present  a  single  minimum  in  the  spectrum ;  but  while  that  of 
mbiacin  extends  only  from  about  D  to  F,  that  of  mui\jistin  extends  from  a  good  way 
beyond  D  to  some  way  beyond  F.  A  further  distinction  is  afforded  by  the  chaiaeten 
of  the  fluorescent  light  of  the  ethereal  solutions  of  these  substances,  tiiat  of  mbiacin 
being  oran^yellow,  while  that  of  mui^jistin  is  yellow  inclining  to  green. 

Mui\jistm  sublimes  more  readily  than  either  purpuiin  or  alizarin,  forming  golden- 
yellow  scales  consisting  of  the  unaltered  substance.  Neither  sublimed  munjistin, 
nor  that  obtained  by  crystalUsation  from  alcohol  and  drying  in  a  vacuninf  loses  any 
weight  at  100^.  When  carefully  heated  in  a  tube  it  melts,  and  ciystallises  again 
on  coolinff.  When  strongly  heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  readily  takes  flre^  and  bans 
away  without  residue. 

Munjistin  dissolves  readily  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  bright-orange  sohition 
which  may  be  heated  nearly  to  boiling  without  blackening  or  evolution  of  sulphnioos 
acid,  and  on  dilution  with  water,  deposits  the  munjistin  in  yellow  flocks  appa- 
rently unaltered.  By  digestion  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  convertfcd  (like 
alizarin  and  purpuiin)  into  phthalic  acid,  G'H'0^  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid. 

Bromine-tDoUr  added  to  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  munjistin  throws  down  a 
pale-coloured  flocculent  precipitate,  which  when  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  yields  tofts  of 
crystals,  evidently  a  subfititution-product. 

Baryta-water  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  solutions  of  muinistin.  Acetate  of 
eopjaer  forms  a  brown  precipitate  very  slightly  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Acetate  of  lead 
adaed  either  to  the  aqueous  or  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  throws  down  a  bright-crimson 
precipitate,  which  when  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  in  a  vacuum,  contains,  on  the 
average,  34'8  percent,  carbon,  I '9  hydrogen,  and  48*5  lead-oxide:  agreeing  nearly  with 
the  formula  Pb'0.10C"H*PbO',  analogous  to  that  of  the  lead-compound  of  purpnzin, 
Pb«O.10C»H»PbO«,  described  by  Wolff  and  Strecker  (see  Pubpubin). 

Both  the  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  of  mui^jistin,  when  boiled  with  ahmdnetf 
form  a  beautind  lake  of  a  bnght  orange-colour,  almost  the  whole  of  the  muxjistin  being 
withdrawn  from  solution.  This  lake  is  soluble  in  a  laige  excess  of  caustic  soda,  pro- 
ducing a  fine  crimson  solution.  Mui\jistin  dyes  doth  mordainted  with  alumina  a  bright 
orange ;  with  iron  mordant  it  yields  a  brownish-purple  colour,  and  with  Turkey-red 
mordant  a  pleasing  deep  orange.  These  colours  are  moderately  permanent^  and  bear 
the  application  of  bran  and  wos^  tolerably  well. 

When  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  muE^istin  is  exposed  to  the  air,  in  a  warm  plaoe^ 
the  mui^jistin  is  gradually  but  completely  decomposed,  the  greater  part  being  changed 
into  a  brown  humus-like  substance  insoluble  in  ammonia;  while  the  remainder  forms  a 
non-crystalline  colouring  substance,  analogous  to  purpurein  (the  product  formed  in  like 
manner  from  purpurin,  q.v.),  and  capable  of  dyeing  unmordianted  doth  of  a  brownish- 
orange  colour. 


An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  used  for  sheathing  dupe,  and 
for  other  purposes  (see  Coffeb,  Aixots  of,  li.  49). 

XmiCJSZSOVZTa.      A  yellowish-grey  or  flesh-red  variety  of  felspar  fiom 
Heavitree,  near  Exeter. 


r.  Dialurimide  (Laurent). — ^Discovered  by  Pro ut  in  1818  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  XL  48),  who  called  it  Purpuric  acid:  fiirther  examined  by  Kodweiss  (Pog^. 
Ann.  xix.  12),  and  byLiebig  and  Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvL  827).  It  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  murexide  by  the  stronger  adds,  sulphurettea  hydro- 
gen, or  potash.    It  is  obtained  by  adding  sulphuzic  or  hydrochloric  add  to  a  boiling 
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solution  of  mnrexide  in  water  or  potash :  the  ciystalline  precipitate  ia  purified  hj 
dissolving  it  in  cold  sulphuric  add,  and  precipitating  by  water ;  or  by  dissolving  it 
in  potash,  and  precipitating  it  by  an  acid.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  heavy  white 
powder,  lustrous  Hke  nramil^  infusible,  tasteless,  and  does  not  redden  litmus.  It 
turns  red  in  air  containing  ammonia.  It  is  idmost  insoluble  in  cold  water^  re- 
quiring more  than  10,000  pts. :  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  sulphuric^  hydro- 
chloric, or  phosphoric  acid,  or  in  aqueous,  acetic,  tartaric,  or  citric  acid.  It  is  soluble 
in  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  by  water ;  also  in  aqueous  alkalis, 
without  neutralising  them,  forming  solutions  which  are  colourless  when  air  is  ex- 
cluded. 

Murexan  is  decomposed  by  drv  distiUation,  yielding  cyanic  acid  and  other  products. 
It  is  dissolved  and  decomposed  by  chlorine-water,  without  yielding  cyanic  acid. 
When  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid  it  is  dissolved  with  efl&rvescence,  giving  off 
nitrous  and  carbonic  anhydrides,  and  yielding  on  evaporation  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
murexan  (Kodweiss).  When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  evolves  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  a  little  nitrogen,  and  forms  a  brown  solution,  containing  ammonia,  and  not 
precipitable  by  water.  Its  colourless  solution  in  ammonia  turns  purple  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  on  evaporation  yields  crystals  of  murexide  : 

0»HT!^»0«  +  O   +  NH«     =     C»H«N«0«  +  H*0. 
Marexaa.  iffuraxlde. 

The  purple  solution  is  decolorised  by  exposure  to  oxygen-gas,  oxalurate  of  ammonium 
being  formed. 

Under  certain  circumstances  murexan  appears  to  combine  with  acids.  It  dissolves 
in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  without  effervescence,  and  viAlds  on  evaporation  small 
rhombohedra,  which  appear  to  be  nitrate  of  murexan.  When  dissolved  in  oxalic  acid 
containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  or  when  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  yields  crystals 
by  evaporation,  which,  according  to  Kodweiss^  are  oxalate  of  murexan. 

The  composition  of  murexan  is  very  variously  stated.  The  analyses  of  L  i  e  b  i  g  and 
Wohler,  and  of  Kodweiss,  yield  very  conflicting  results:  the  former  agrees  toler- 
ably with  the  formula  C'H*N*0^,  which  is  accordingly  adopted  byLiebigandWohler. 
Gerhardt  {Chim.  org,  i.  1617)  considers  murexan  as  identical  with  dialuramide, 
C^H*N*0':  a  view  wmch  is  advocated  by  Beil stein  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviL  191), 
according  to  whose  analyses  murexan  contains  29*54  per  cent,  nitrogen,  which  agrees 
tolerably  with  29'38,  the  calculated  percentage  in  C^H'N'O'.  Gmelin  adopts  the 
formula  CH'NH)',  which  eives  percentages  intermediate  between  the  analyses,  and 
leads  to  the  simplest  equations.  Laurent  (Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  629)  adopts  the  same 
formula,  and  regards  the  compound  as  dialurimid&— N.CH'N^O^H. 

catc  L.  and  W.                                                                          calc.  Gmelin. 
>- — ..^  L.  and  W.       Kodweiif.  ,,^— *— 


C*  3d  33-33  33-32  36-68  C*  96  36-69 

H*  4  3*70  3-72  222  IP  7  260 

N«  28  26-93  26-72  28-46  N»  70  2602 

0«»  40  3704  37-24  32-76  0«  96  36-69 


C»H*NH)*»  108       10000  10000  10000        C"H'N»0«  269       10000 

F.  T.  C. 
See  FuBFuiLLTBfl. 

A  product  formed  by  the  joint  action  of  air  and  ammonia  on 
amalic  acid,  and  crystallising  from  warm  water  or  alcohol  in  vermilion-coloured 
four-sided  prisms,  two  faces  of  which  reflect  light  with  gold-yellow  colour.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  compound  resembles  that  of  murexide,  excepting  that  it  is  decolorised 
instead  of  being  turned  blue  by  potash,  also  by  evaporation.  When  dried  at  100^, 
it  gives  by  analysis  numbers  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  C^IP'IP^O^*, 
(Rochleder,  J.  p.  Chem.  li.  898;  .fahresb.  1860,  p.  484.) 

Syn.  with  Aiwtdbitb  (i.  296). 

The  old  name  of  chlorhydric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (l  890). 

A  variety  of  orthite  (q.  v,)  from  Baden  near  Marienberg  in 
Saxony. 


The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Banana,  Musa  paradisiaca,  grown  in  Bengal,  con- 
tains, according  toCorenwinder  (Compt  rend.  Ivii.  781),  73*9  per  cent  water,  4*82 
albumin,  0*2  cellulose,  0*63  fats,  19-66  cane-sugar  and  inverted  sugar  (together  with 
organic  acids,  pectose,  and  traces  of  starch),  0-06  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  0*73 
Ume,  alkalis,  iron,  chlorine,  &c  The  ash  of  Uie  husk  of  the  ripe  fruit  was  found  to 
contain  47'98  carbonate  of  potassium,  6*68  carbonate  of  sodium,  2618  chloride  of 
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potassium,  5*66  alkaline  phosphates  (with  a  little  sulphate),  7*60  ehaxooal,  7*10  Ume, 
silica,  earthy  phosphates,  kc  (^  100). 

In  the  milky  juice  of  the  flower-stem  of  the  same  plant,  Comnille  (J.  Fhazm.  [3]. 
xliii.  269)  found  25*27  per  cent  potash,  9*52  soda,  15*85  lime,  5-00  magneaa,  0-97 
alumina^  with  a  trace  of  feme  oxide,  6*30  chlorine,  0*96  sulphuric  anhydride^  O'SJ 
phosphoric  anhydride,  0*81  silica,  and  84*17  carbonic  anhydride  (calculated  fiom  tbe 
bases). 

See  Mttsoulab  Tissttb. 


Potash-mica.    (See  Mica,  p.  1010.) 

TZ8S1ISL  A.  Striated  miucles, — Voluntaiy  Muscles, — 3fuseie9  of 
animal  life, — Muscles  taking  part  in  energetic  movements. — ^These  consist  of  parallel  pti- 
mitiye  bundles  of  fibres  bound  together  with  fatty  and  connectiye  tissne,  tlie  latter 
afibrding  gelatin,  not  proper  to  muscular  tissue  itself.  Each  fibre  may  be  ooaBdaed 
as  a  tube  consisting  of — 1.  A  sheath  or  sarcoUnmui,  resembling,  physiiallj  and  cheni- 
cally,  elastic  tissue  ,* — 2.  Nuclei,  whose  exact  chemical  composition  is  unknown ; — S.  Tbe 
musde'Substance  or  fluid  (semifluid)  contents  of  the  sheath,  marked  with  thetzansreDe 
strifls; — 4.  Granules,  &c,  mostly  fatty ; — 5.  Terminations  of  nerves  &e.  (?) 

The  living  flbre  is  contractile,  and  very  extensible  (slight  but  yeiy  pearfect  elasticity) ; 
its  substance  is  transparent.  When  the  nutrition  of  a  muscle  is  arrcsted,  oontraetility 
is  lost,  and  the  condition  known  as  riffor  mortis  comes  on.  The  fibre  is  then  opaqu^ 
is  shorter  and  thicker  than  during  bfe,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  extensibility.  Tbe 
peculiar  rigidity  thus  brought  about  passes  away  as  putrefactive  decomposition  seta  in. 

The  rapidity  with  which  rigor  mortis  appears  in  the  muscles  of  an  animal,  afta 
somatic  aeath,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  An  apparently  identied 
rigidity  may  be  instantaneously  brought  about  by  plunging  muscles  in  water  or  oil,  at 
a  temperature  of  40^  (for  cold-blooded  animals,  49° — 50^  for  mummAlg,  53^  fiir 
birds  ;jB[uhne,  Mgolog,  Untersuch,),  or  by  injecting  into  the  blood-vessels  various  sab- 
stances,  such  as  cUoroform  (Kiissmaul,  Virchow  Archiv.  xiii.  p.  289).  Rigor  moitia 
has  been  considered  as  a  species  of  contraction, — **  the  last  vitied  effort  of  the  dying 
muscle,"  or  the  natural  condition  into  which  a  muscle  falls,  when  no  longer  sustained 
by  life  (Radcliffe).  It  seems  more  probable,  however,  as  will  be  seen  below,  that  it 
is  due  to  a  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  muscle-substance. 

The  reaction  of  the  living  flbre,  when  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  blood,  is  neutral 
or  amphichromatic  After  death,  with  the  onset  of  rigor  mortis,  it  becomes  add,  and 
continues  so  until  changed  by  ammoniacal  compounds  generated  in  putrefiiction.  The 
acid  is  probably  formed  first  in  the  interior  of  the  fibre,  for  the  natural  surfkoe  of  tiie 
muscle  remains  neutral  the  longest;  and  if  it  be  due  to  any  process  of  oxidation,  the 
oxygen  must  be  furnished  by  the  muscle-substance  itself  since  the  presence  of  external 
oxygen  is  wholly  unnecessary.  The  reaction  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  add  phosphate 
of  potassium,  for  the  mark  on  litmus  is  permanent,  which  in  that  case  it  would  not  be. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  due  to  lactic  (sarcolactic)  add.  When  rigor  is  artifi- 
cially produced  bv  a  temperature  of  40^  (frogs),  the  reaction  at  the  same  time 
becomes  acid.  When  muscles,  however,  are  plunged  into  water  at  75^,  th^  coagulate 
immediately,  with  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction,  and  at  intermediate  degrees  are 
neutral,  with  a  tendency  to  acidity  or  alkalinity.  The  alkaline  reaction  at  75°  is  not 
due  to  any  destruction  of  a  temporarily  formed  add,  or  to  any  neutralisation  of  it  by 
the  alkali  set  free  by  the  coagulation  of  the  albumin ;  for  musdes  which  have  once 
become  add  remain  so,  even  when  immersed  for  some  time  in  boiling  water.  So  also 
muscles  coagulated  by  being  plunged  into  alcohol  remain  neutral.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  no  causal  connection  between  rigor  mortis  and  the  post-mortem  add  reaction. 
(Pu  Bois-Beymond,  Moleechott,  Untersuch,  1860,  p.  i) 

Though  rigor  mortis  ma^  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  death,  the  iiyection  of  blood 
through  the  vessels  of  a  rigid  limb  will  remove  rigidity  and  restore  contractility. 
(Stannius,  Brown-Sequard).  Kiihne,  however  (op.  cit.),  denies  that  an^  such 
revival  can  take  place  when  rigidity  and  acidity  have  fairly  set  in.  The  rigidity 
neverthdess  may  be  removed  by  an  injection  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  Kiihne  makes 
(  Untersuch.  uber  Protoplasma)  the  interesting  observation  that  the  add  reaction  dis- 
appears at  the  same  time ;  and  Prey  er  (Central-blat^  med.  wissensch.  1864,  p.  769), 
states  that  if  a  blood-iiyection  follow  the  chloride  of  sodium  ii\jection,  contractility 
may  be  restored. 

The  muscle-substance,  whose  fluidity  is  indicated  by  the  wave-like  phenomena  of  its 
contractions,  by  its  movement  towards  the  negative  pole  during  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  (Kiihne),  and  by  the  behaviour  of  living  parasites  lodged  within  the 
sarcolemma,  was  supposed  by  B  r ii  c k e,  and  has  been  shown  by  K  ii h  n  e  (op.  dt),  to  eon- 
tain  a  body  whose  spontaneous  coagulation  brines  about  the  rigiditv  and  opadty  of  the 
dead  fibre.  If  a  frog  be  opened,  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  dnven  through 
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the  blood-TOSselfl  until  all  blood  is  remored,  the  muscles  then  rapidly  chopped  up  and 
subjected  to  firm  pressure,  a  liquid  will  be  obtained,  which  in  a  short  time  sets  mto  a 
firm  coagpilum,  while  the  remaining  fragments  of  muscle  show  a  great  lack  of  rigidity. 
In  such  an  experiment^  however,  much  of  the  muscle-substance  mil,  through  the  treat- 
ment^ be  rendered  rigid  before  the  liquid  can  be  expressed  trom  it  In  order  to  obtain 
an  amount  of  coagulation  sufficient  to  justiiy  the  idea  that  the  risidity  is  due  to  a 
coagulation  of  the  musde-substance  itself,  and  not  of  any  lymph  or  plasma  bathing  the 
fibres,  muscles  freed  fcom  blood  bv  the  injection  of  the  (1  per  cent.)  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  are  frozen,  minutely  dirided,  mixed  with  four  times  their  volume  of  snow  contain- 
ing 1  per  cent,  of  chloride  A  sodium,  and  the  mass  pulverised  as  far  as  possible.  At  —  3^ 
the  mixture  will  become  sufficiently  liquid  to  be  filtered  through  linen ;  at  0^  it  may 
be  rapidly  passed  through  filtering  paper.  The  filtrate  then  appears  as  a  slightly  opa- 
lescent fiuid,  which,  exposed  to  orainary  temperature,  will  speedily  set  into  a  coagulum 
so  firm,  that  the  containing  vessel  may  be  turned  over  without  any  fear  of  spilling  the 
contents.  At  a  temperature  of  40^  coagidation  takes  place  instantaneously.  On 
standing  the  coagulum  contracts,  after  the  fashion  of  a  blood-dot,  but  shows  a  preat 
tendency  to  the  production  of  flocks  and  flakes,  and  leaves  the  surrounding  liquid  highly 
opalescent.  Adopting  the  phraseology  used  in  speaking  of  blood,  the  fluid  parts  of 
musdemay  be  described  as  forming  a  musde-plasma,  which  separat(B8  into  the  musde- 
dot  and  musde-serum. 

The  act  of  coagulation  may  &irly  be  supposed  to  be,  like  that  of  blood,  the  union 
into  an  insoluble  compound  of  two  soluble  fiictors.  Kuhne  foimd  that  one  of  the 
factors  of  blood-coagulation,  viz.  globulin,  increased  and  hastened  the  coagulation  of 
musde-plasmft.  The  cause  or  detezmining  circumstance  of  the  coagulation  is  un- 
known. 

Myosin  (the name  given  by  Kuhne  to  the  musde-dot)  is,  when  thoroughly  washed, 
completely  neutral,  forms  when  wet  a  white  mass  of  little  transparency,  when  diy  a 
yellow  homy  substance.  It  gives  the  usual  protein  reactions,  and  contains  sulphur. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  exceedingly  soluble  in  very  dilute  adds, 
and  alkalis,  and  in  solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  all  degrees  of  concentration.  In  a 
10  per  oeitt  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  it  is  especially  soluble,  and  maj  by  this 
means  be  extracted  from  musdes  already  coagulated.  (Hence  in  brine  there  is  always 
to  be  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  it.)  u  such  a  solution  in  chloride  of  sodium  be 
added  drop  by  drop  to  distilled  water,  the  myosin  is  predj>itat«d  in  flakes  or  lumps, 
sometimes  as  little  vesides.  The  precipitate  so  formed  is  unaltered  myosin,  and 
is  readily  redissolved  in  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution.  The  predpitate  obtained, 
however,  by  the  neutRdisation  of  dilute  add  or  alkaline  solutions  of  myosin  is  no  longer 
myosin ;  it  has  changed  in  character,  is  no  longer  soluble  in  the  ddoride  of  sodium 
solution,  and  exhibits  the  reactions  of  syntonin. 

In  musde-serum  (that  is,  musde-plasma  minus  muscle-dot  or  myosin)  Kiihne  re- 
cognises at  least  three  forms  of  albumin  :-^ 

1.  An  albumin  whose  coagulation  depends  in  great  part  on  the  degree  of  acidity 
possessed  by  the  serum.  If  abundance  of  acid  be  present,  coagulation  will  occur  at  a 
t<^mperature  so  low  as  30^.  In  this  body  Kiihne  recognises  the  mixture  of  potassio 
albuminate  and  sodic  phosphate  described  byEollett. 

2.  An  albumin  coagulating  at  45^. 

3.  A  large  quantity  of  albumin  coagulating  at  76^.  There  are  also  in  untouched 
muscle  other  forms  coagulating  at  90°.  The  first  form  had  been  previouslv  reco^ised 
byHarless  (Henle  u.  Meissner's  Beridit,  1859,  p.  471),  and  was  regarded  by  him  as 
the  chief  cause  of  rigor  mortis.  And  even  though  the  formation  of  myosin,  which  is 
quite  independent  of  the  formation  of  add,  be  considered  as  the  chief  part  of  rigor 
mortis,  yet  the  subsequent  coagulation  caused  or  favoured  by  the  presence  of  the  acid 
wUl  undoubtedly  increase  that  condition. 

Before  the  researches  of  Kiihne,  musde  was  considered  to  consist  of  a  small 
quantity  of  albumin  and  of  a  large  quantity  of  syntonin.  Myosin  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  syntonin.  Kiihne  contends  that  syntonin  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  un- 
touched musde^  but  is  an  artificial  product  due  to  the  action  of  the  dilute  add  on 
myosin  and  other  albuminoid  bodies.  He  attributes  the  rapidity  of  the  solution  of  the 
musde-substance  to  the  conjoined  action  of  pepsin  (the  presence  of  which  in  musdes 
has  been  shown  by  Br u eke),  and  affirms  that  a  formation  of  syntonin  always  precedes 
that  of  the  peptones  in  every  digestion  of  albumin,  v.  Wittich  (Kdnigsberg.  med. 
Jahrb.  ill.  210)  also  adopts  the  same  view  (see  Stntonik).  Hence  musde-fibrin  or 
imitonin  prepalred  by  Liebig's  method  would  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  myosin  and 
the  albumin  coagulating  at  30^ ;  musde-juice  as  a  mixture  of  the  other  forms  of  albumin. 

The  Heart  is  singular  in  being  an  mvoluntary  muscle,  and  vet  being  composed  of 
striated  fibres.  It  is  remarkable  for  containing  inosite,  whidi  is  not  found  in  other 
musdes.     The  alcoholic  extract  exhibits  that  ezoess  oTer  the  wataiy  extiaet  wfaidi  ui 
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chaiigcteristic  of  muscles  actiyelj  exercised.    Its  reaction  is  the  same  as  that  of  otlier 

striated  muscles.    (Du  Bois-Reymond.) 

B.  Non'Striatedf  smooth  mtiscles, — Involuntary  mttsdeSf — Muscles  of  organie  life, — 
Muscles  taking  part  in  slow  movements,'^Contractile^bre-cells. — These  oonsiat  of  Iok 
spindle-shaped  ceUs,  or  riband-like  fibres,  marked  with  peculiar  rod-like  nndei,  anS 
honad  toeetner  with  connective  tissue,  bloodvessels,  nerves,  &c   Greater  difi&cultj  is  mat 
with  in  Sie  analysis  of  this  variety,  since  the  fibres  are  but  seldom  found  in  laige 
isolated  masses,  and  are  much  mixed  up  with  other  tissues.    The  "juice  "  is  lefls  in 
quantity  and  often  mixed  with  other  fiuids.  L  e  h  m  a  n  n  found  the  reaction  of  the  j  aioe  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  pig^s  stomach  distinctly  acid,  that  of  the  middle  coat  of  arteries 
feebly  acid,  that  of  Tunica  Dartos  neutral  {Lehrbuch,  iiLp.  62).     BuBois-Kejmond 
however,  found  the  muscles  of  the  gizzard  of  fowls  and  pigeons  always  faintly  alkaline 
after  death,  as  also  the  muscular  coat  of  intestines  aud  arteries  of  oxen.  Schultze  too 
(Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  Ixxi  p.  277)  had  previously  observed  the  same  reaction.     Tet 
Siegmund  ^Verh.  phys.  med.  Gesellsch.  Wurzburg,  iiL  50)  discovered  in  the  nterine 
musdea,  aceUc,  formic,  and  lactic  acids.    From  the  smooth  muscles  a  substance  appa- 
rently identical  with  the  syntonin  of  striated  muscles  may  be  obtained ;  and  since  the 
former  exhibit  rigor  mortis,  thev  also  probably  contain  a  form  of  albumin  capable  of 
coagulating  spontaneously.     Schultze  {pp.  cit)  obtained  from  the  smooth  muscles  of 
the  middle  coat  of  arteries  a  laige  quantity  (7  to  21  per  cent  of  total  dry  matter)  of  a 
substance  which  he  believed  to  be  casein.     Creatine  is  found  in  small  quantities.     The 
proportion  of  potash  to  soda  is  much  less  than  in  striated  muscles— 38  :  62  in  the 
muscles  of  the  stomach,  42 :  58  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries.  This  would  seem  to 
imply  a  great  mixture  of  blood-serum. 

C.  Muscles  of  Invertebrata. — ^These  are  in  some  classes  striated  (e.  g.  Articai^ 
lata) ;  in  others,  non-striated  (e.  g.  MoUusca\  and  yet  more  doeely  allied  with  the 
striated  than  with  the  non-striated  variety  of  yertebrata. 

They  probably  agree  in  their  main  chemical  feature  with  other  musdee.  Bernstein 
(Centndblatt  fUr  med.  Wissensch.  1863,  p.  437)  found  the  muscles  of  the  crabnentnl 
or  faintly  alkaline  when  living,  but  becoming  add  with  the  onset  of  rigor  mortis.  He 
also  obtained  a  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  expressed  musde-iuice.  In  bivalve  mns- 
des  he  found  the  foot  neutral,  the  adductors  always  add.  Both  gave  a  spontaneously 
coagulating  juice. 

Valenciennes  and  Fr^my  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  i.  129)  found  oleophosphoric  acsid  to 
replace  the  add  phosphate  of  potassium  in  the  musdes  of  the  crab,  and  in  molluscs  they 
ascertained  the  absence  of  creatine  and  creatinine  and  the  presence  of  taurine.  "^ 

D.  Frotoplasma^^Sa  rcode. — The  bodies  of  many  of  the  lower  animals  consist 
in  great  part  of  a  semifluid  substance,  capable  of  peculiar  movements.  A  similar 
matter  is  also  found  in  vegetable  cells  and  in  the  cells  of  certain  parts  of  animals  (cornea, 
connective  tissue).  From  the  researches  of  Schultze  (Das  Protoplasma)  and  K u h n e 
{op.  cit.)  it  appears  that  this  protoplasm  is  contractile,  spontaneously  coagulating 
and  exhibits  other  reactions  which,  bespeak  for  it  a  dose  alliance  witii  musde- 
substance. 

Metamorphosis  of  Muscular  Tissue. — The  chemical  dianges  taking  place  in 
the  living  musde,  though  most  imperfectly  known,  may  be  generally  described  as  those 
of  oxidation.  Living  musdes  consume  oxygen  and  produce  carbonic  acid  (Liebig,  G. 
Miiller's  Archiv.  1850,  p.  409;  Matteucci,  Comptrend.  1856,  i.  14;  Valentin,  Arduv. 
Physiol.  Heilk.  N.F.  i  p.  285);  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  is  continued  when  the 
muscle  is  placed  in  hydrogen-gas.  Products  of  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  material 
are  always  present  in  musde — creatine,  creatinine,  inosic  add  (pioteic  add),  hypoxanthine, 
taurine,  leucine,  &c. 

On  comparing  the  chemical  composition  of  musdes  at  rest  with  that  of  musdes  at 
work,  it  is  found  that  by  the  act  of  contraction,  the  substances  soluble  in  alcohol  are  in- 
creased and  those  soluble  in  water  diminished  (H  el  mhol  tz) ;  the  carbonic  add  exhaled 
and  the  oxygen  consumed  are  increased,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  to  oxygen 
being  at  the  same  time  also  increased  (Matteucci,  Valentin,  op.  <^<Y.;  Sczelkow, 
Zeitsch.  nat  Med.  xvii.  p.  106) ;  the  substances  given  up  to  the  blood  are  increased, 
(CI.  Bernard,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1861,  ii.  p.  26);  creatinine  is  increased  partly 
at  the  expense  of  creatine.  Heidenhain  {Mechanische  Leistuna,  ^c,  bd  der  Mushi' 
thdtigkeit)  finds  the  amount  of  acid  produced  to  be  proportional  to  that  of  the  actual 
energy  liberated  during  the  contraction  (Sarokow,  Virchow*s  Archiv,  28,  p.  544). 
A  muscle  when  tetanised  becomes  acid  fiom  a  development  of  lactic  add  (Du  Bois- 
Keymond,  op,  cit).  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  add  is  a  product  newly  formed 
or  a  permanent  constituent  temporarily  increased  in  amount.  Borszezow  (Wurbuig. 
natur.  Wissensch.  Zeitsch.  ii.  p.  65)  finds  no  lactic  acid  in  living  hearts;  Folwarczny 
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(Henle  n.  Dleissner,  1861,  p.  295),  howerer,  finds  it.  With  regard  to  creatine, 
^ OT Bzetow  (^.  cii.)  heUievea  that  it  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  creatinine,  while 
Neubauer  (Zeitsch.  analjt.  Chem.  1863,  p.  22)  regards  creatinine  as  an  artificial 
production  and  no  natural  constituent  of  muscle. 

The  position  of  the  carbo-hydrates  in  muscle  is  a  yezy  uncertain  one.  In  the  muscles 
of  the  embiyo,  glycogen  is  found  in  abundance  (Bernard,  Journal  de  Physiolog.  ii. 
p.  39;  Rouget,  ibid.  p.  333);  in  the  musdesof  adults,  occasionally.  (Mct)onnell, 
Kat.  Hist.  Rey.  iii.  538.) 

Besides  inosite,  which  exists  in  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  Meissner  (Henle  u.  Meissner, 
1861,  p.  295)  has  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  system,  a  fermentable  su^  (not  arising 
from  rood),  which  presents,  as  he  thinks,  some  difibrences  from  hepatic  su^^ar,  and  is 
probably  due  to  muscular  metamorphosis.  Ha  r  ley  (Brit  For.  Med.  Cnir.  Review,  1857) 
and  ChauYeau  (Gaz.  Med.  No.  23),  however,  find  reason  to  believe  in  the  destruction 
of  sugar  in  the  systemic  capillaries  (and  therefore  in  part  at  least  in  the  muscles). 

Since  exercise,  ceteris  paribus^  increases  rigor  mortis,  it  might  be  inferred  that  one  at 
least  of  the  factors  of  myosin  was  developed  during  muscular  metamorphosis.  In  the 
generally  adopted  views,  the  nitrogenous  muscle-substance,  the  '  plastic  *  element,  is 
supposed  to  supply  by  its  conversion  the  force  of  muscular  movements.  Others  (T  r  a  u  b  e) 
have  maintained  that  the  hydrocarbons  and  carbo-hydrates  (of  blood  and  muscle)are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  main  source  of  power.  M.  F. 

aKlFSBBTA  BA»K.  This  bark,  used  in  Abyssinia  as  an  anthelmintic,  contains, 
according  to  Thiel  (J.  Fharm.  [3]  xlii.  176),  a  sharp-tasting  colloidal  substance.called 
musenin,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

Cobalt-pyrites  from  Miisen,  near  Siegen,  in  Prussia  (i.  1050). 

MuaCf  Maichua. — An  odoriferous  resinous  substance  contained  in  a  bag 
^ear  the  navel  of  the  male  musk-deer,  a  small  animal  inhabiting  Tonquin  and  Thibet, 
^iusc  occurs  in  commerce  in  brownish  clots,  often  mixed  with  hair,  sand,  fat^  and  resins 
It  has  a  bitter  taste,  a  persistent  odour,  is  very  inflammable,  and  partially  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Geiger  and  Reimann,  it  contains 
in  100  parts,  I'l  parts  fat^  4-0  cholesterin,  5*0  bitter  resin,  7 '5  alcoholic  extract  (lactic 
acid-salts),  86'5  salts  soluble  in  water  (potash  and  ammonia,  combined  with  a  peculiar 
animal  matter),  45*5  ammonia  combined  with  lactic  acid  and  water,  and  0'4  sand. 
(Felouze  et  Fr^my,  TraiU^  vi.  240.    See  also  Ur^s  Diet,  of  ArU,  ^,  iii.  211.) 

BaZAB.    See  Shells. 

Syn.  with  diopside  or  white  augite  (see  Atjoitb,  i.  475). 

Syn.  with  Pasisitb. 

The  juice  of  the  grape,  expressed  for  making  wine,  but  not  yet  fermented 
(see  Wins).  The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  the  freshly-expressed  juice  of  apple, 
and  pears,  previous  to  conversion  into  cider  and  perry  by  fermentation. 

BKiniTAXll.  The  seeds  of  black  and  white  mustard  (Sinapis  nigra  and  8,  alba), 
when  ground  and  sifted,  Aimish  the //our  of  mustard  used  as  a  condiment 

The  seed  of  white  mustard  ^elds  an  ash  containing  25'78  per  cent,  potash,  0-33 
soda,  1910  lime,  5*90  magnesia,  0'39  ferric  oxide,  2'19  sulphuric  anhydride,  1*31 
silica,  44*97  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  a  trace  of  diloride  of  sodium:  100  parts  of 
the  fresh  seeds  yielded  4*07,  and  100  parts  of  the  dried  seeds  4*45  parts  ash ;  100 
parts  of  the  air-dried  seeds  were  found  to  cont4un  8*50  parts  moisture  and  1*212 
parts  sulphur.    (Way  and  Ogston,  Jahresb.  1850,  Table  B,  p.  660.) 

MVBTAXAv  OZ&8  OF.  a.  Fixed  Oils.  White  mustard-seed  yields  by  pressure 
about  36  per  cent,  of  a  yellow  nearly  inodorous  oil,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0*9145  at  15^,  and  ia  not  solidified  by  cold.  When  saponified  with  soda,  it  yields 
elycerin  and  a  soap  which  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  when  decomposed  by 
Hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  solid  crystalline  acid,  called  erucic  acid  (ii.  501),  and  an 
oily  acid  having  nearly  the  composition  of  oleic  acid. 

Black  musta^-seed  yields  18  per  cent  of  an  oil  similar  to  the  preceding,  having  a 
density  of  0*917^,  but  solidifyingat  temperatures  below  0°.  According  to  I)  arby  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  1),  it  yields  by  saponification,  stearic  acid,  erucic  add,  and  an  oily  add. 

fi.  Volatile  Oil,  When  the  fiour  of  black  mustard,  after  being  freed  by  pressure 
from  the  fixed  oil,  is  moistened  with  water,  left  to  itself  for  several  hours,  and  then 
distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  yeiy  pungent  volatile  oil,  having  the  properties  and 

composition  of  sulphocyanate  of  allyl,  C^H^NS  i«  CH*  [  ^'      ^^  ^  especially  distin- 

pished  by  its  behaviour  with  ammonia,  with  which  it  immediately  unites,  form- 
ing crystalline  thiosinnamine  or  sulphocyanate  of  allyUammonium, 
H\C*H*)N.CNS  (see  Suxfsoctakio  Ethbbs). 
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This  volatile  oil  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  seed  of  black  mustard,  but  is  pzodaoed 
from  myronic  acid  (p.  1073)  contained  in  the  seed,  under  the  influence  of  water  and 
a  peculiar  ferment  ceJIed  m  jrosin  (p.  I07o\  likewise  existing  therein.  Aooording^j, 
it  is  not  produced  unless  the  mustard-flour  is  macerated  with  water  for  some  time 
previous  to  distillation.  Its  formation  is  likewise  prevented  bv  dnring  the  flonr  at  a 
high  temperature,  or  bv  heating  it  with  alcohol  or  acids,  as  oy  tnese  processes  the 
mjiosin  is  rendered  inactive. 

The  quantity  of  volatile  oil  obtained  from  black  mustard  is  but  small,  amounting  to 
only  0'2  per  cent,  according  to  Boutron  and  Bobiquet,  0*65  per  cent  aoooiding  to 
Aschoff,  and  0*5  per  cent,  according  to  Wittstock. 

White  mustard  does  not  yield  any  volatile  oil,  because  it  does  not  oontain  myronic  add. 

BCTC&OC&OinL    Syn.  with  Cebbbbotb  (i.  830). 

■■7COOBS1MIA.  A  generic  name  of  the  fungi  (also  called  Torvula),  whicli, 
according  to  Pasteur  and  others,  are  essential  to  the  processes  of  vinous  and  acetous 
fermentation.  See  Pasteur  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Paris,  1861,  p.  94;  Jahresb.  1861, 
p.  726 ;  Compt  rend.  Iv.  28 ;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  475) ;  also  the  articles  Pbbicbktatiov, 
ViNBOAB,  and  Wnni,  in  this  Dictionary. 

BCTCOMXIiIC  ACTHm  AUoxenide  (Laurent),  AUoxanamide  (G-erbardtX 
C*HWO«.iH*0.  (Liebiff  and  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  xxvL  304.)— When 
aqueous  aUoxan  is  heated  gently  with  ammonia,  it  becomes  yellow,  and  on  cooling 
deposits  a  yellow  transparent  jelly  of  mycomelate  of  ammonium  (see  Alloxan,  i.  137X 
from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  which  salt  sulphuric  acid  precipitates  mycomelic  add. 
When  freshly  precipitated,  it  is  transparent  and  gelatinous ;  but  when  washed  and 
dried  it  is  a  loose  yellow  powder,  which  reddens  litmus.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  soluble  in  hot;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  soluble  in  alkalis  with- 
out forming  cxystallisable  salts :  its  solution  in  potash  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  with^ 
evolution  of  ammonia.    It  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates. 

It  is  a  monobasic  acid.  The  only  mycomelate  known,  beside  the  ammonium-salt*  is 
the  silver-salt,  which  is  predpitated  in  yellow  flakes  when  the  ammonium-salt  ia  added 
to  nitrate  of  ulver. 

According  to  Liebig  and  Wohler^s  analysis,  the  add  retains  its  \  atom  of  water 
when  dried  at  100®.  Gerhardt  {TraiU^  i.  514)  regards  it  as  alloxanamide  (aUoxan 
+  2NH'  —  2H'0);  Laurent  (Compt.  rend.  zxxv.  629),  as  aUoxanide  (alloxanic 
add  +  2NH«  -  3H»0). 

According  to  Hlasiwetz  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  dii.  211),  mycomelic  acid  is  formed 
when  uric  add  is  heated  with  water  to  180-190®  in  a  dosed  vessel.  F.  T.  C. 

m-COSB  or  TXBSJUbOBB.  C>*H*K)<^— Wiggers  in  1833  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
L  173),  observed  in  ergot  of  rye  a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar,  which  was  more  exactly  in- 
vestigated in  1857  by  Mitscherlich  {ibid.  cvi.  15),  who  designated  it  as  mycose. 
Berthelotin  thesame  year  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liii.  232,  Iv.  272,  291),  obtained 
from  trehala-manna,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  EchinopSy  growing  in  the  East,  a  sugar 
which  he  called  trehalose,  and  at  first  regarded  as  different  from  mycose;  but  on 
frirther  examination  he  was  led  to  infer  that  the  two  are  identical.  (See  GmeUiCs 
Handbook,  xv.  299-801.) 

Mycose  is  obtained  from  eigot  of  ire  bv  precipitating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
fungus  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  removing  the  lead  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphydrie  add, 
evaporatins  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  czystallise.  Trehalose  is  obtained 
from  trehala-manna  by  exhaustion  with  boiling  alcohol. 

Mycose  (trehalose)  forms  shining  rhombic  crystals,  containing  C*'H'*0".2H'O, 
whicn  mdt  when  quickly  heated  to  109^ ;  but  if  slowly  heated  give  off  t-heir  wuter 
even  below  100^.  It  has  a  strongly  saccharine  taste,  dissolves  easily  in  wattr  and  in 
boiling  alcohotf  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  dextro-rotatory. 
For  trehalose,  Berthelot  found  [a]  «  +  199°  (for  C"H»0".2HH));  the  specific  rota- 
tory power  of  mycose  is,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  [a]  «  ^-  192*5^. 

iy  several  hours  boiling  with  dilute  stdpkuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  dextro- 
glucose.  With  strong  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  detonating  nitio-compound ;  heated  with 
dilute  nitric  add  it  yields  oxalic  add.  In  contact  with  yeast  it  passes  slowlv  and  im- 
perfectly into  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiUng  with  a&aUs,  and 
does  not  reduce  cuprous  oxide  from  alkaline  cuprui  soltUions,  Heated  with  aoeiic  or 
butyric  acid,  it  yields  saccharides,  not  distinguishable  from  those  which  are  formed 
in  like  manner  from  dextro-glucose  (ii  854,  859). 

MTSlBXiIir.  A  kind  of  kaolin,  found  at  Bochlitz,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  eolonr, 
and  containing,  according  to  Kersten,  37*62  per  cent  silver,  60*50  alumina,  0.82  mag- 
nesia, 0'63  manganic  oxide,  and  a  trace  of  ferric  oxide. 

The  name  myelin  is  also  applied  by  Kirchow  and  Beneke  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann. 
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cxzii.  249}  to  a  peculiar  fattj  sabstance  obtained  b^  eTaporating  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  hard-boiled  yolk  of  egg,  brain-substance,  czystallme  lenses,  and  other  animal  tissues. 
This  substance — ^which  is  especially  characterised  by  shooting  out  into  peculiar  spiral 
threads,  or  loops,  when  immersed  in  watej  or  in  a  solution  of  sugar — ^is  found,  according 
toBeneke,in  some  of  the  lower  animals  {e,ff,  in  Helix  Pomatia^  p.  140),  and  likewise 
in  plants,  yiz,  in  young  chlorophyll,  in  some  flower-stalks,  in  certain  seeds,  especially 
in  peas,  and  always  accompanied  by  cholesterin.    (Jahresb.  1862,  p.  607.) 

KTBZCA^TA&XiODF.  Myrtle-toax, — A  solid  fat,  obtained  by  pressing  the 
berries  of  Myrica  certfera  (or  3f.  cordifolia,  John)  with  water.  It  is  pale-green,  trans- 
lucent^ brittle,  and  friable  in  the  cold;  of  splintery  fracture,  less  extensible  when  warm 
than  beeswax;  has  an  aromatic  taste  and. odour.  Specific  graTi^l'005  (Moore, 
SOL  Am.  J.  m  xxxiii.  118).  Melts  at  47^  to  49<>  (Moore).  When  purified  by 
treatment  with  t)oiling  water  and  cold  alcohol,  it  melts  at  47*5^,  and  contains  74*03  per 
cent.  G,  1207  H,  and  13*70  0  (Lewv,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  448).  It  oontams 
a  large  quantity  of  palmitic  and  a  small  quantity  of  myristic  acid,  for  the  most  part  in 
the  free  state,  but  to  a  smaller  extent  combined  with  glycerin ;  no  oleic  nor  any  volatile 
acid.    (Moore.) 

It  dissolyes  in  20  pts.  of  hot  alcohol,  a  portion  (polmitin,  according  to  Moore)  re- 
maining, however,  undissolved,  and  on  cooling  }  separates  out ;  the  solution,  formed 
with  aid  of  heat»  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  when  perfectly  cold  is  no  longer  precipi- 
table  by  water.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  ether,  but  dissolves  in  4  ^ts.  of  boiling 
ether,  the  solution,  as  it  cools,  depositing  the  greater  part  of  the  tallow  without  colour, 
and  itself  retaining  a  fine  green  colour.  Cold  oil  of  turpentine  softens,  and  hot  oil  of 
tur^ntine  dissolves  ^  pt.  of  it,  the  solution  on  cooling  depositing  white  opaque  granules. 
It  likewise  dissolves  easily  in  fixed  oils. 

mnuczir.  (Brodie,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  Ixxi.  244). — ^The  portion  of  beeswax 
which  is*  insoluble  in  boilins  alcohoL  It  is  prepared  by  exhausting  beeswax  with 
boiling  alcohol  till  the  alcohohc  liquid  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead. 
The  myricin  thus  obtained  melts  at  64°,  and  has  a  taint  waxy  odour.  It  consists 
chieflvofpalmitateofmyricyl,  C^H»«0*  -  C'»H"(C«»H")0* ;  and  by  dissolving  it 
in  ether,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  the  palmitate  of  myricyl  is  obtained  in 
light  plumose  cirstals,  melting  at  71*5°  or  72°,  and  easily  saponified  by  potash, 
especially  in  alcoholic  solution,  yielding  palmitic  acid  and  hydrate  of  myricyl.  Crude 
myricin  yields,  by  saponification,  the  same  products,  together  with  small  quantities  of 
another  acid,  and  a  neutral  substance  resembling  hycbate  of  ceryl  (i.  838).  Crude 
myridl  yieldis  by  diy  distillation  a  number  of  &tty  acids,  of  which  palmitic  acid  forms 
the  largest  portion,  together  with  solid  and  liquid  hydrocarbons.  (Seie  Mblbnb,  p.  868). 

aRmZCTA,  BTBSATB  OF.  MeUssic  alcohol,  Mdissin,  Om^O  -  ^j^"^  1 0. 

(Bro'die,  Phil  Trans.  1848  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  144.) — This  compound,  which  is 
the  highest  known  alcohol  of  the  series,  C*'H'°'*'^0,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  melting 
potash  upon  myricin.  On  dissolving  the  product  in  water,  precipitating  the  milky 
liquid,  which  contains  the  alcohol  in  suspension,  with  chloride  of  barium,  exhausting 
the  precipitate  with  ether,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  hydrate  of  myri(^l  is 
deposited,  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallising  it  from  ether,  laU  it  melts  at  85°.  A 
eood  mode  of  purification  also  is  to  exhaust  uie  precipitate  with  boiling  alcohol,  and 
dissolve  the  substance  which  is  deposited  from  the  alcohol  in  rodc-oil  or  rectified,  coal- 
tar  oiL 

The  mother^liquor  then  retains  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  another  substance 
which  melts  at  72°  and  gives  by  analysis  the  same  numbers  as  hydrate  of  myricyl. 
Brodie  supposes  it  to  be  an  alcohol  of  similar  constitution.  When  treated  with  potash- 
lime  it  yields  an  acid  containing  C^B^O*.  (?) 

Hydrate  of  myricyl  is  a  crystalline  substance  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Brodie's  analysis,  82*02—82*77  per  cent  C,  and  13*97— -14*25  H.  (calc 
8319  C,  1416  H,  and  3*66  0.) 

When  subjected  to  dry  duHUoHon  it  partly  sublimes  unaltered,  and  is  partly 
resolved  into  water  and  a  solid  hydrocarbon  (melene,  p.  868).  Heated  with  potaah- 
lime  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  meHssate  of  potassium : 

C*»H«0  +  KHO  -  C»»H"KO«  +  H«. 
With  strong  itdphwric  acid  it  forms  add  sulphate  of  ceryL    Chlorine  converts  it 
into  a  resinous  body  (ehloromelal),  which  gives  by  analysis  numbers  corresponding  to 
the  formuhi  C»»H«-Cl"-*0. 

MmUBTZC  JLCm,    C^H-O'-^*"^!  0.     (Playf  air,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xviil 

2<)2;  Ann.  CL  Pharm.  xxxvii.  153. — Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxvii.  267;  xe.  137; 
xciL  429  and  688. — Summary  of  the  Bestdts,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixvi.  I. — Uricoechea,  Ann. 
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Ch.  Pharm.  xe.  369. — Sehlipp<s  tbid,  ey.  1. — ^Ondemanns,  J.  pr.  Chcin.  IszzL  M6 
and  367.— Gm.  xvi  209). 

This  acid  was  diBoovered  by  Playfair,  and  obtained  pore  by  Heints.  It  oeeon;  aa 
myiiatin  (myiiatate  of  glyceryl),  in  nutmeg-butter  (PfayfairX  in  otolw-irax  (Uri- 
coechea),  in  dika-bread  (ii.  330),  amounting  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  £atty  adds 
contained  therein ;  also  in  email  quantity,  together  with  many  other  fatty  aeid^  in 
cocoanut-oil  (Gorgeu,  Ann.  Ch.Piiann.bctL  314),  in  commonbatter  (Heintz);  in 
croton-oil  (Schlippe);  and  in  combination  with  ethal,  or  an  analogous  body;  in 
spermaceti  (Heintz).  According  to  Heintz  and  Scharling  it  may  be  prodaeed 
artificially  by  heating  ethal  with  potash-lime;  but  its  formation  in  this  way  iadovibtleat 
due  to  the  presence  of  methal  or  myristic  alcohol  (p.  1072)  in  the  ethal  emplojed. 

Preparation,  a.  From  SpermacttL — ^When  the  B&tty  scids  obtained,  together  with 
ethal,  by  the  saponification  of  spermaceti,  as  described  under  Laubic  Acid,  (pu  474X 
are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  ciystaUises  on  eo^inp; 
while  a  portion  of  both  these,  and  the  whole  of  the  myristic  and  lauric  acidc^  lemaia  in 
solution.  By  fractional  precipitation  (at  last,  in  presence  of  excess  of  ammonia)  the; 
alcoholic  solution  is  again  divided  into  two  parts :  the  stearic,  palmitie,  and  a  poction 
of  the  myristic  acid  being  thrown  down  as  magnesium-salti^  while  the  lauric  acid  and 
the  rest  of  the  mTristic  acid  remain  in  solution. 

Treatment  of  the  precipitated  maanenumsalts. — ^The  magnesia  is  separated  itom  the 
fatty  acids  by  boiling  them  with  dlilute  hydrochloric  add ;  the  meltmg-point  of  each 
portion  of  acid  so  obtained  is  determined ;  and  those  portions  which  melt  nearly  at 
the  same  temperature,  and  do  not  differ  essentially  in  their  mode  of  solidifying,  are 
mixed  together.  When,  now,  the  mixture  of  acids  is  repeatedly  crystaUiaed  from 
alcohol,  and  the  melting-point  of  the  crystallising  portion  determined  every  time, 
several  successive  crops  of  crystals  are  obtained  from  each  mixture.  These  are  to  be 
considered  pure: — 1.  When  their  melting-point  remains  the  same  after  repeated  ciy?- 
tallisation ;  2.  When  they  solidify,  on  cooling,  in  crystalline  scales ;  and  3.  When,  on 
fractional  precipitation  of  their  alcoholic  solutions  with  acetate  of  magnesium,  portions 
having  one  and  the  same  melting-point  are  obtained.  The  several  portions  of  the 
same  acid  show  also^  when  pure,  the  same  melting-point  after  being  mixed  together  as 
when  separate.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  myristic  acid,  it  is  neoee- 
saiy  to  subject  the  single  crystalliBations  anew  to  fractional  precipitation,  and  to 
repeat  the  above  treatment  and  examination  of  the  magnesium-salts  thus  obtained. 
(Heintz.) 

In  this  way  Heintz  obtained,  by  the  first  precipitation  with  acetate  of  magnesium, 
nineteen  magnesium-salts,  from  each  of  which  he  separated  the  acids.  He  mixed 
together  the^^r*^  six  portions  of  aeid^  the  melting-points  of  which  varied  fh)m  42*7®  to 
46^,  allowed  them  to  separate  from  alcohol,  and  repeated  the  crystallisation  fourteen 
times :  but  even  the  last  ciystallisation  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  stearic 
acids,  and  in  no  case  was  a  pure  acid  obtained.  By  precipitating  the  mother-liquor 
from  the  first  nine  crystallisations  in  seven  portions  with  acetate  of  magnesium,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  portions,  after  eight  or  nine 
times  repeated  crystallisation,  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  palmitic  acid.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  portions,  yielded  by  seven  times  repeated,  the  sixth  and  seventh  by  three  times 
repeated  crystallisation,  myristic  acid  melting  at  53*7,  which  showed  the  above 
signs  of  purity.  Of  the  remaining  acids  of  the  nineteen  magnesium-salts,  the  seventh 
and  eighth  portions  did  not  yield  a  pure  acid  by  repeated  crystallisation,  but  were 
recognised  as  mixtures  of  palmitic  and  myristic  acids.  The  9 — Vlth  portions  were 
mixed  together.  The  part  which  first  separated  from  an  alcoholic  solution  did  not 
yield  a  pure  acid  on  repeated  crystallisation ;  after  returning  it  to  the  mother-liquor, 
therefore,  a  portion  of  the  acids  present  was  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  Httle 
acetate  of  barium.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  water  deposited,  in  the  cold,  crystals 
melting  at  53'8^,  which  yielded,  on  recrystallisation,  pure  myristic  acid.  The  acid 
separated  from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  portions^  proved,  after  three  ciystallisationa, 
to  be  also  myristic  acid  (Heintz,  Pogg.  92,  429).  The  quantity  of  myristic  acid 
obtained  from  spermaceti  is  but  small. 

fi.  From  common  butter. — The  mixture  of  acids  obtained  by  saponifying  butter  and 
decomposing  the  soap,  is  freed  from  volatile  adds  by  boiling  with  water,  and  from  oleic 
add  by  treating  the  lead-salt  with  ether  and  afterwards  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
allowed  to  crystallise.  After  removing  by  recrystallisation  as  much  of  the  add  present 
as  can  be  obtained  with  a  melting-point  of  56°  or  57^  (containing  palmitic  and  stearic 
adds),  the  collected  alcoholic  mother-lii^uors  are  subjected  to  fractional  predpitation 
with  acetate  of  magnesium  ;  the  myristic  add  is  thrown  down  in  the  last  portions  of 
the  predpitate,  and  may  be  obtained  therefrom  by  recrystallisation,  removin^^  if 
necessary,  the  substances  at  first  predpitable  by  acetate  of  barium  (Heintz).  The 
adds  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  dika-fat  yield  myristic  add  on  repeated  crys- 
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talliflation  firom  alcohol,  "while  a  second  portion  of  the  add,  together  with  lanrie  acid, 
zemains  in  solution.  TIub  latter  portion  may  be  recorered  bj  precipitating  the  solution 
in  several  parts  with  acetate  of  magnesium,  separatm^  the  magnesia,  ana  ciystallising 
the  separate  portions  of  acid  until  the  melting  point  nses  to  63'8<^.     (Oudemanns.) 

7.  From  Myritiin,  PI  ay  fair  saponifies  the  myristin  of  nutmeg-butter  with  strong 
caustic  potash ;  washes  the  soap  repeatedly  with  solution  of  common  salt ;  and  after- 
wards decomposes  the  hot  aqueous  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid,  which 
separates  as  a  colourless  oil,  solidifying  on  cooling,  when  freed  from  all  traces  of  hy- 
drochloric add  b^  washing  with  water,  yields,  on  repeated  crystallisation  fh>m  alcohol, 
Playfair*s  myristic  add,  having  a  melting-point  of  49-8^  (impure,  therefore,  and  con- 
taminated with  an  add  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbon).    (Heints.) 

3.  By  saponifying  otobafat^  adds  are  obtained,  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  which 
acetate  of  magnesium  precipitates  only,  or  chiefly,  myiistac  add,  while  oleic  add 
remains  in  solution.      (Uricoechea.) 

Properties, — Myristic  add  forms  vhite,  shining,  crystalline  laming,  resembling 
palmitic  add.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  hot  alcohol,  crystallising  on  cooling ;  it  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  etJker.  It 
melts  at  63*8^,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  oystalline  scales.    (Heintz.) 

Tablb  0/  the  Mdimff-peinte  of  Mixtures  of  Laurie  and  Myristic  Acids,  aooording  to 

Heintz, 


A  mUtore  of— 

Meitt  at 

SoUdiAM 
at 

ModeofioUdlfyiiig. 

MtHiUo 
add. 

Laarlo 
acid. 

90 
80 

70 
60 

60 

40 

30 
20 
10 

10 
20 

30 
40 

do 
60 

70 
80 
90 

6l'B9 
49-6 

43-7 
43 

37-4 
36-7 

351 
38-6 
41-3 

4730 
44-5 

39 
39 

35-7 
33-5 

32-3 

33 

36 

Crystalline  scales. 

Yezy  fine  crystals,  not  distinguish- 
able as  either  needles  or  scales. 

Ditto                   ditto 

Uncrystallised,  with  isolated  lus- 
trous spots. 

Large  crystalline  lamins. 

Unciystidlised,  with  isolated  lus- 
trous spots. 

Uncrystallised,  wavy. 

Ditto                   ditto 

Ciystalline  needles. 

It  will  be  observed  that  when  the  lauric  add  amounts  to  40  per  cent  or  more,  the  melt- 
ing-point of  the  mixture  lies  below  that  of  either  constituent  This  is  generally  the 
case  in  mixtures  of  fifitty  acids,  when  the  quantity  of  the  more  fusible  constituent 
exceeds  a  certain  portion  of  the  whole. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Myristic  add  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  is  partly  decomposed 
and  partly  volatilised  unaltered. — 2.  On  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  a  part  is  convertea  into 
soluble  products,  with  evolution  of  red  vapours,  the  remaining  undissolved  portion 
behaving  like  unchanged  myristic  acid  (Play  fair). — 3.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  the 
caldum-  salt,  mvristone  is  produced  (O  v  e  r  b  e  c  k\ — 4.  A  mixture  of  myristate  and  formate 
of  calcium  yields  a  repulsive-smelling  oil,  which  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  a  solid 
product  This  last»  purified  by  reciystallisation,  forms  small,  white,  crystalline  scales 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  would  be  contained  in 
myristic  ludehyde  (Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvii.  371). — 6.  Mvristate  of  potas- 
sium heated  with  oxyehwride  of  phosphorus^  yields  myristic  anhydride;  with  chloride 
of  benzoyl,  benzo-myristic  anhydnde.    (Ghiocsa  and  Malerba.) 

Mtbistatbs. — ^Myristic  add  is  monobadc,  the  general  formula  of  the  myristates 
being  C"H**MO*  or  C*H**M"0*,  according  as  they  contain  mono-  or  di-atomic  metals. 
The  myristates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  not  decomposed  by  water  (like  the  stearates) 
with  formation  of  add  salts.    (P 1  a y  f  a  i  r.) 

Myristate  of  Barium,  CH^'Bha'^O^  is  obtained  from  chloride  of  barium  and 
myristate  of  potassium  by  double  decompodtion  (P 1  ay  f  a  i  r).  H  e  i  n  t  s  precipitates  hot 
alcoholic  mynstic  add'with  a  hot  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  barium,  and 
washes  the  predpitate  with  weak  alcohol  and  hot  water.  Oudemanns  predpitates  the 
ammonia  add  with  chloride  of  barium.  It  is  a  very  light  ciTstalline  powder,  consistinff 
of  thin  microscopic  nacreous  laminse.  It  is  very  dightly  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  decomposes  before  melting. 
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Myristate  of  Copper,  C^H"Ccu"0*,  is  obtained  by  precipitation,  a«  a  V617 lights 
loose,  bluish-green  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  needles.  It  becomes  deeper- 
ooloiu«d  when  heated  above  100^,  and  cakes  together  before  melting. 

Myristate  of  Lead,  CH*^pb''0^  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  a  whiter  looeev 
amorphous  powder  which  melts  at  100^ — 120°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  white,  opaque^ 
amorphous  mass  (Heintz).  An  aceto-mvristate  of  lead,  C<H^b''0*.4C"H**P|ib''O*, 
is  obtained  as  a  heavy  whito  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  by  heating  myristin  for  several 
days  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Myristate  of  Magnesium.  C''H**Mmg"0^ — ^Myristic  acid,  to  which  ammosii« 
and  sal-ammoniac  have  been  added,  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  the 
precipitate  washed  with  water.  Very  light  powder,  consisting  of  microecopic  needles ; 
becoming  transparent  at  140^,  semi-fluid  at  150°,  and  decomposing  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. The  salt  dried  in  the  air  contains  9'64  per  cent  water  (3  at  »  10*15  per  cent. 
H«0).    (Heintz.) 

Myrista  te  of  Potassium,  C**H"KO'.  — Myristic  acid  is  digested  with  eoneeo- 
trated  aqueous  carbonate  of  potassium ;  the  product  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  tiie 
myristate  of  potassium  extracted  by  absolute  aloohoL  It  forms  a  white  cryalallme 
soap,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.    (Playfair.)  " 

Myristate  of  Silver,  G"H"AgO',  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  front 
the  sodium-salt  and  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  white,  light>  amorphous  powder,  taming 
slightly  grey  when  ej^>osed  to  light  It  decomposes  above  100°,  without  meltiiig 
(Heintz);  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  forms,  by  spontaneous  evaporatiaai, 
large  transparent  crystals.    (Playfair.) 

Myristate  of  Sodium,  G'^H'^NaO'. — ^A  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of 
sodium,  quite  free  from  sulphate  and  chloride,  is  add^  in  excess  to  boiling  aleohcdie 
myristic  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  evaporated  completely  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath. 
The  residue  is  then  extracted  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  filt>ered  boiling  hot. 
The  filtrate,  which  solidifies  to  a  jelly  on  cooling;  is  liquefied  by  warming,  and  mixed 
with  water  in  the  proportion  of  one-eighth  of  the  alcohol  employed,  whereby  a  mother- 
liquor  is  formed  which  takes  up  any  foreign  saltspresent  On  again  solidifying,  the 
salt  is  collected  on  linen  and  strongly  pressed.  (Heintz.) 

anrnXBTZO  A&COBO&.  Methal,  C>«H>*0  -  ^'^]^|o.— This  alcohol  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  together  with  cetylic  alcohol  or  ethal,  C**H'^0,  and  others  of  the  same 
series,  in  commercial  spermaceti.  When  this  substance  is  saponified,  salts  of  stearic, 
palmitic,  myristic,  and  lauric  acids  are  obtained,  together  with  crude  ethaL  Now  when 
the  latter  is  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  pure  ethal  or  cetylic  alcohol  (L  841),  erystalliaes 
whilst  the  homologous  compounds,  stethal  C"H'"0,  methal  C"H~0,  and  UtAal  C"H"K>, 
remain  in  smaller  quantity  in  the  mother-liquors,  inasmuch  as  the  alcohols  obtained 
irom  these  mother-liquors  (after  the  removal  of  the  admixed  fiitly  acids  by  repeated 
treatment  with  alcoholic  potash  and  addition  of  water),  yield,  when  heated  with 
potash-lime  to  276^ — 280<>,  as  long  as  hydrogen  continues  to  escape,  stearic,  palmitic^ 
myristic,  and  lauric  adds.  (Heintz,  Ann.  Gh.  Phann.  xcii  299;  xcvii.  271;  J.  pr. 
Ghem.  Ixvi  19.) 

BmZBTZO  JBJnTBSZOB.  G»H^O*  -  (G>«H*'0)^0.  (Ghiozza  and 
Malerbi^  Gerh.  Traits,  ii.  789.) — Obtained,  like  other  anhydrides  of  the  same  series, 
by  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  myristate  of  potassium.  It  is  a  fiitty 
substance,  which  scarcely  exhibits  any  crystalline  texture.  Its  melting  point  is  a  few- 
degress  lower  than  that  of  myristic  acid.  When  dighdy  heated,  it  gives  off 
vapours  having  a  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  but  slowly  saponified  by  boiling  caustie 
potash. 

MTUBTZC  MTUIUUU  a.  Myristate  0/ i?^A^/.— Dry  hydrochloric  acid  ^as 
is  passed  into  a  hot  solution  of  myristic  add  in  absolute  aJoohot  andjthe  oil  which 
separates  on  cooling  is  washed  repeatedly  with  cold,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  warm  alcohol.  The  layer  of  oil  again  formed  on  coolings  a^^  being 
separated  from  the  alcohol  and  cooled,  deposits  large,  hard,  very  easily  fusible  crystals, 
from  which  the  mother-Uquor  is  to  be  decanted  (Heintz).  The  specific  gravity  of 
myristic  ether  is  0*864  (Playfair).    It  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

$.  Myristate  of  Glyceryl.  Myricin,    CJ«H"0«  -  .^^^^.Jo".    (Playfair, 

loc.  M^.)— When  nutmegs,  after  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  are  pressed 
between  hot  iron  plates,  a  fiitty  matter  called  nutmeg-butteris  separated,  consisting 
of  an  oily  liquid,  which  has  not  been  examined,  and  a  solid  eiystallisable  fat,  which  is 
myristin.    To  separate  the  latter,  the  crude  fat  is  digested  with  alcohol  of  ordinaij 
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Btrengtih )  the  myristin,  which  floats  on  the  surfbce  of  the  liquid,  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
ether ;  and  the  crystals  which  separate  on  cooling  are  pressed  between  bibulous  paper, 
then  redissolved,  and  submitted  to  alternate  pressure  and  crystallisation  till  they  melt 
constantly  at  31®.    (PI  ay  fair.) 

Myristin  thus  prepared  is  crystalline,  and  has  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  boiling  ether,  less  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water.  By 
dry  distillation  it  yields  acrolein  and  a  fatty  acid.  Digested  in  the  water-bath  with  a 
solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  it  yields  insoluble  myristate  of  lead  and  a  solution  of 
glycerin. 

:  Hyristin  contains,  according  to  Playfair^s  analysis,  76'6l — 74*15  per  cent.  0,  and 
12-22~12-86H,  numbers  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C'"H*"0»  (calc  74-61  C, 
12*22  H,  and  13*27  0),  according  to  which  myristin  contains  the  elements  of  4  at. 
myristic  acid  and  1  at  glycerin  minus  7  at.  water : 

C'"H««0»  -  8C"H»0*  +  2C"H»0"  -  7H»0. 
Such  a  constitution  is,  however,  not  very  probable,  no  corresponding  example  of  it 
being  found  among  glycerides  of  well-known  constitution.   The  above  formula  C^H^O*, 
proposed  by  Weltzien,  requiring  74*82  per  cent,  carbon  and  11*91  hydrogen,  agrees 
satisf^torily  with  the  results  of  Playfaii^s  analyses. 

The  fsLt  or  wax  of  the  frait  of  Myristica  officinalis,  and  that  of  3f.  sebtfera,  possess 
properties  similar  to  those  of  nutmeg-butter. 

MmUBTZCA.  A  genus  of  plants,  including  the  nutmeg  (Myristica  moschata), 
the  fruit  and  seeds  of  several  species  of  which  yield  solid  fats  or  waxes.  Bichuhyba- 
wax  is  obtained  from  Myristica  Bicuhyba;  Ocaba-wax  from  M.  Ocaba  or  M.  sehij^era^ 
Otoba-waXf  or  Otohitey  from  M,  Otoba  (see  Wax).  The  seeds  and  arillus  (mace)  of  M, 
moschata  also  yield  volatile  oils  by  distillation  with  water.    (Soe  Macs,  p.  740 ;  and 

NUTMBG.) 

mnUBTZCXir*    The  camphor  or  stearoptene  of  volatile  oil  of  nutmeg.     (See 

NUTMBO.) 

mnUBTZV.    See  Mtristic  Ethbbs. 

MmUBTO-BBirKOZC  AWBYBSZOIL  Myristate  of  Benzoyl  OT  BenMoate  of 
MyrUtyl  C"H«0»  «  C"H«»O.C'H»0.0.  (Chiozza  and  Malerba,  loc.  cit.y^ 
Produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  myristate  of  potassium.  Crystal- 
lises in  lamince  having  a  silky  lustre  and  agreeable  odour.  Melts  at  38° ;  solidifies 
at  36°.    Not  very  soluble  in  ether. 

BmZBTOXra.  C«'H"0*  -  C^H^O.C'H*'.  (Overbeck,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxvi. 
691.) — A  product  obtained  by  distilling  myristate  of  calcium  by  smaU  portions  and  at 
a  gradually  increasing  temperature.  It  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  firom 
boiling  alcohol,  and  decolorised  if  necessary  by  animal  charcoal. 

Myristone  forms  colourless  nacreous  scales,  inodorous  and  tasteless;  they  become 
electrical  by  friction.  It  melts  at  75°,  and  solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  on  cooling.  It 
gave  by  analysis  81*81  per  cent.  C,  and  14*07 — 13*95  H,  whence  Overbeck  deduces  the 
formula  C^H*«0  (calc.  81  '96  C,  1 3*66  H).  Gerhardt  suggested  the  formula  above  given 
(cale.  82*23  C,  13*7  H,  4*07  0),  representing  the  compounds  as  the  acetone  of  myristic 
acid. 

amUESTTK,  BTBBZOB  OF.  C>«H*«  =»  C^^H^  H.— This  alcoholic  hydride, 
more  properly  called  hydride  of  tetradecatyl,  is  contained,  together  with  many 
other  hydrides  of  the  same  series,  in  American  petroleum.  It  boils  between  236°  and 
240°.     (See  Pstbolbum  and  Tbtradbcattl.) 

amOBZC  ACZB.  C'oH>*NSK)i«  (from  fi6pw,  a  sweet- smelling  ointment).— An 
acid  occurring  in  the  form  of  a  potassium-salt  in  the  seed  of  black  mustard,  and  giving 
rise,  by  its  reaction  with  myrosin,  fxt  the  production  of  the  volatile  oil  of  black 
mustard  (sulphocyanate  of  allyl).  It  was  discovered  by  Sussy  (J.  Pharm.  xri.  39) ;  and 
its  existence,  which  was  afterwards  called  in  question  by  Thielau  (Vierteljahrsschr. 
pr.  Pharm.  vii.  161),  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Ludwie 
and  Lange  (Zeitschr.  Chem.  Pharm.  1860,  pp.  430  and  677)  and  of  Will  and 
Korner  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  267;  Jalu^sb.  1863,  p:  496).  According  to 
Winckler  (Jahresb.  1849,  p.  436),  myronate  of  potassium  likewise  exists  in  horse- 
radish. 

Preparation  of  the  Potassium-salt — Two  pounds  of  black  mustard-seed  pulverised 
but  not  freed  from  fixed  oil  by  pressure,  are  boiled  with  2 jf  to  3  pounds  of  alcohol  of  80 
to  86  per  cent  in  a  glass  flask  placed  in  a  water-bath  till  about  half  a  pound  of  the 
alcohol  has  passed  ofif ;  the  powder  is  then  pressed,  and  the  residue  is  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  The  press-cake  (weighing  from  660  to  670  grms.),  after  being  well- 
dried  and  pulverised,  is  next  macerated  for  about  twelve  hours  with  3  pts.  of  cold  water ; 
the  liquid  is  removed  by  decantation  and  pressure ;  the  residue  is  again  treated  with  2 

Vol.  m.  3  Z 
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ptB.  water ;  the  wateiy  extracts  are  evaporated  to  a  syrap,  with  addition  of  carbonate  of 
oarium  (carbonate  of  lead  would  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead)  ;  tJbe 
83rrup  is  boiled  with  3  or  4  pounds  of  alcohol  of  86  per  cent. ;  and  the  undissolTcd  residue 
is  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  2  pounds  of  aicohoL  The  united  alcoholic  extncCa 
are  filtered  after  standing  for  24  hours ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  dear  nvidBe 
left  to  ciystallise  in  shallow  dishes.  Lutly,  the  dTstalline  mass  which  separates  after 
a  few  days  is  stirred  up  to  a  thin  pulp  with  alcohol  of  76  percent,  then  stsroogly  praeed 
between  linen  cloths,  and  the  nearly  white  cake  thus  obtained  is  repeatedlj  ciystallised 
from  alcohol  of  84  to  90  per  cent.  Two  pounds  of  mustard-seed  thus  treated  yield,  on 
the  ayerage,  from  5  to  6  grms.  of  myronate  of  potassium.  The  portion  remaining  in  tbe 
mother-Uquors  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  cyanide  of  allyl  (Will  and  K  orner). 
This  mode  of  preparation,  and  the  similar  method  adopted  by  Ludwig  and  Lange, 
do  not  differ  in  any  essential  particular  from  that  originally  giyen  by  Buss  j. 

Myronic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  potassium-salt,  either  by  mixing  the  aqneoas 
solutions  of  100  pts.  of  this  salt  and  88  pta.  tartaric  acid,  evaporating  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent^ and  extracting  the  myronic  acid  with  alcohol ;  or.better,  by  converting  the  potaadoB- 
salt  into  a  barium-salt,  and  precipitating  its  aqueous  solution  with  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid.  The  coloarless  aqueous  acid  thus  obtained  leaves  on  evaporatioB 
an  inodorous,  bitter  and  sour,  uncrystallisable  syrup,  which  reddens  litmus  strooglT, 
dissolves  in  aloohol,  but  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  ether.  It  decomposes  when  moie 
strongly  heated,  yielding  various  volatile  products.  Its  dilute  solution,  when  boiled  for 
some  time,  gives  off  sulpfaydric  acid.  With  an  aqueous  solution  of  myrosin  it  yields  snl- 
phocyanate  of  allyl.    (B  u  s  s  y.) 

The  myronates  are  inodorous  and  likewise  yield  sulphocyanate  of  alljl  with 
aqueous  myrosin.  They  are  all,  even  the  barium-,  lead-,  and  silver-salts,  soluble  in  water. 
The  ammonium*,  barium-,  potassium-  and  sodium-salts  are  crystallisable.     (Bnssy.) 

Myronate  of  Bariurn,  C'*H"BaNS90'',  obtained  by  decomposing  the  solution  of 
the  potassium-salt  with  tartaric  acid  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  digesting  the  resulting 
aqueous  myronic  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium,  crystallises  in  easily  soluble  plates 
which  become  opaque  and  milk-white  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are  decomposed  by 
heat,  giving  off  oil  of  mustard  and  leaving  sulphate  of  barium.    (Will  and  Korner.) 

Myronate  of  Potassium,  C'«H"KNS*0'»,  cr]rstallises  from  alcohol  in  silky 
needks  grouped  like  crystals  of  wavpUite ;  from  water,  in  short,  transparent  glassy  prisms 
of  rhombic  character.  It  has  a  cooling  bitter  taste,  dissolves  \ery  easily  in  water,  with 
difficulty  in  dilute  alcohol,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  quite  insoluble 
in  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform.  The  solutions  are  neutral  and  do  not  act  on  polarised 
light.  The  salt  is  anhydrous  and  contains  the  elements  of  oil  of  mustard,  glucose  and 
acid  sidphate  of  potassium,  into  which  products  it  is  easily  decomposed : 

C'»H"'KNS»0»»     =     C*H*NS  +  C^"0«  +  KH80*. 

The  dilute  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  myrosin^  or  with  a  recently  prepared  aqueous 
extract  of  white  mustard,  becomes  turbid  in  a  short  time,  acquiring  an  acid  reaction, 
and  giving  off  the  odour  of  oil  of  mustard.  The  solution  then  contains  sulphuric  add 
and  dextroglucose ;  the  turbidity  arises  from  free  sulphur  mixed  with  an  insoluble  or- 
ganic substance  probably  formed  from  the  myrosin  (W  ill  and  Korner).  Somewhat 
similar  results  of  the  decomposition  of  myronate  of  potassium  have  been  obtained  hj 
Ludwig  and  Lange,  who  however  assign  to  it  the  improbable  formula  (P*H**KN8*0^\ 
Myronate  of  potassium  is  not  decomposed  by  emulsin,  or  an  extract  of  sweet  almonds^ 
or  by  yeast  or  saliva. 

When  myronate  of  potassium  is  heated  to  boiling  with  a  small  quantity  of  baryta' 
water,  a  precipitate  of  baiytic  sulphate  is  formed,  with  copious  evolution  of  mustaid-oiL 
The  same  precipitate,  containing  half  the  sulphur  in  the  original  salt^  is  likewise  formed 
when  the  solution  of  the  potassium -salt  previously  made  alkaline  is  precipitated  by 
baryta-water  in  the  cold;  but  in  this  case,  the  other  elements  of  the  mustard-oil 
remain  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of  a  compound  precipitable  by  lead-salts,  and  eadlj 
separable  into  mustard-oil  and  glucose. 

Potash-ley  of  specific  gravity  1*28,  mixed  with  dry  myronate  of  potassium,  becomes 
spontaneously  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  giving  off  the  odour  of  mustard-o^  cyanide 
of  allyl,  and  ammonium. 

Myronate  of  potassium,  treated  with  eine  and  hydrochlorio  acid,  continually  gives 
off  sulphydric  acid,  which  is  likewise  evolved,  though  more  slowly,  by  boiling  with 
hydroddoric  acid  alone.  The  solution  then  contains  glucose,  an  ammonium-sut,  and 
half  the  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid. 

A  solution  of  myronate  of  potassium,  mixed  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  yields  a 
yellowish-white  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  apparently  containing  all 
the  elements  of  myronic  acid.  Mercurous  nitrate  forms  a  vellowish-white  predpitate, 
which  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  formation  of  mustud-oil. 
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'When  a  moderately  concentrated  a^ueons  Bolution  of  myronate  of  potaninm  ia 
mixed  with  nitrate  of  tUver^  nitric  acid  is  aet  free,  and  a  white  cnxdy  precipitate  ia 
formed,  containing,  when  dried  over  oil  of  yitriol,  the  elements  of  sulphocyanate  of 
allyl  and  sulphate  of  silver  (C^H'Ag^NS'O*  -  C*H»NSJ^SO*).  Its  formation  ia  re- 
presented  by  the  equation, 

C"fl»KNS«0>«  +  2AgN0«  •  C*H*Ag»NS«0*  +  C^>«0«  +  KNO«  +  HNO«. 

This  silver-componnd,  heated  either  alone  or  with  water,  is  resolved  into  sulpho- 
cyanate of  allyl,  sulphate  of  silver  and  sulphide  of  silver ;  it  is  also  decomposed,  with 
evolution  of  mustard-oil,  by  chloride  or  ndphide  of  barium^  or  by  einc.  When  it  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver  contains 
half  the  sulphur  in  the  fonn  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  no  aulphydric  add  or  sulphocyanate 
of  allyl  is  produced.  The  nlver-compound,  suspended  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  is 
decomposed  bv  sitlphydric  acid,  with  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  sulphur  and  sulphide 
of  silver ;  and  the  strongly  acid  filtrate,  which  contains  half  the  ori^nal  quantity  of 
sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid,  yields  by  repeated  diatiliation  an  oily  layer, 
consisting  of  cyanide  of  allyl,  CH\CN: 

C*H'Ag»NS»0*    +    H^    -    C*H*N   +  Ag«S    +    8    +  H»SO«. 

The  cyanide  of  allyl  thus  produced  differs  considerably  in  ita  properties  from  that 
which  Li  eke  obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanide  of  silver  on  iodide  of  allyl  (ii.  203). 
It  is  a  colourless  neutral  oil  of  agreeably  aJliaceous  odour  and  burning  aromatic  taste. 
Specific  gravity  »  0*8389  at  12*8^.  Vapour-density  -  2*32  (calc.  2*31);  boiling 
point  116^  (corrected  118*3°).  Heated  with  strong  potash-ley  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is 
resolved  into  ammonia  and  crotonic  acid,  OH'Q^    (Will  and  Korner.) 

Bmosiir.  An  emulsion-like  substance,  of  the  albuminous  or  protein  class,  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  of  black  and  white  mustard,  and  possessing  the  property  of  decom- 
posing the  myronate  of  potassium  contained  in  the  former,  with  production  of  sulpho- 
cyanate of  allyl  or  volatile  oil  of  mustard.  It  is  likewise  contained  in  the  aeedi  of 
other  cruciferous  plants,  viz.  Baphanua  sativtts,  Brauica  NapttSf  Br.  oleracea  and 
Br.  campeetris,  AUiaria  officinalis  Cheiranihus  Cheiri,  Draha  vema,  Cardamine 
prateneie,  C,  amara  and  Thlas^  arvenae.    ^Lepage.) 

To  prepare  it>  pulverised  white  mustard  is  exhausted  with  cold  water ;  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  at  a  temperature  below  40°;  the  syrup  precipitated  by  a 
moderate  quantity  of  alcohol ;  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  water  after  the  alcohol  has 
been  poured  off;  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  temperature  below  40°. 

Myrosin,  as  thus  obtained,  resembles  other  protein-compounds.  When  incinerated, 
it  leaves  sulphate  of  calcium. 

In  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  it  is  coagulated  by  heat  and  also  by  alcohol,  and 
loses  its  power  of  eliminating  oil  of  mustard  from  myronic  acid,  but  recovers  this 
power  after  immersion  in  water  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  It  does  not  eliminate 
hydrocyanic  acid  from  amygdalin. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  myrosin  is  transparent,  colourless,  and  gummy,  and  froths 
when  agitated.    (Bussy,  J.  Pharm.  xxvL  44 ;  Winckler,  Jahrb.  pr.  Fharm.  iii.  93.) 

BmUNCOCABFnr.  (Stenhouse,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  Ixxviii.  806.) — A  crystal- 
lisable  substance  extracted  from  white  Peru  balsam  (i.  496).  On  digesting  this  balsam 
with  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength,  a  great  part  dissolves,  and  the  solution  gradually 
deposits  large  crystals  of  myroxocarpin  mixed  with  resin ;  they  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallisation  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal. 

Myroxocarpin  crystallises  in  large  thin,  colourless,  shining  prisms,  often  an  inch  long. 
According  to  a  determination  by  Miller,  they  belong  to  the  trimetric  system,  the  ratio 
of  the  principal  axis,  macrodiagonal  and  brachydiagonal,  for  the  primary  octahedron  P, 
being  as  1  :  0*9363  :  0-7663.  Observed  combination  oeP  .  oP  .  ccFco  .  Poo  .  2Poo . 
Poo  .2Poo.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  -  102°  12';  Poo  :  oP  -  127°  4';  2Poo  :  oP 
«  110°  41';  too  :  oP  -  133°  7';  2foo  :  oP-  116°  6'.  The  crystals  are  hard  and 
brittle,  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  tasteless,  and  neutral 
to  test-papers.  They  give  bv  analysis  77'18  per  cent  carbon,  and  9*6  hydrogen, 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  C'*iP*0",  or  C^'H'^O*. 

Myroxocarpin  melts  at  116°  to  a  transparent  glass,  which  does  not  crystallise  on 
cooling,  but  if  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  is  a^ain  deposited  in  the  crvstalUne  form. 
Heated  considerably  above  its  melting  point,  it  yields  a  sublimate,  togetner  with  much 
acetic  acid,  and  an  nncrystallisable  resin. 

It  does  not  unite  with  acids,  or  with  alkaiis,  and  is  not  attacked  by  boiling 
potash-ley. 

Hot  nitric  acid  slowly  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  an  uncrystallisable  resin. 
Chlorine,  with  aid  of  heat,  likewise  converts  it  into  an  amorphous  resin. 
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JkOTD*  The  name  eiyen  by  Plantamonr  to  ft  product  of  fbe 
decomposition  of  cinnamei'n  (L  981)  by  ucohoUc  potash;  probably  impure  beosou 
acid 

MTmOZT&Oir  PSRBnuUL  The  tree  which  yields  Fem  balsam.  From  tli« 
bark  of  this  tree  there  exudes  a  gum-resin,  which,  according  to  Att field  (Fhann.  J. 
Trans.  [21  v.  248),  contains  77*4  per  cent  resin,  17*1  gum  (iDte  gum-arabic),  1*5  woody 
fibre,  and  4  water,  together  with  volatile  oil.  It  is  unciystallisable,  and  its  alcofaclif 
solution  reddens  litmus  slightly.  This  gum-resin  is  therefore  altogether  of  difierent 
nature  from  the  balsam  obtainra  from  the  fruit  of  the  same  tree  (i.  496). 

MTKRBa  A  gum-resin  which  exudes  from  BaUamodendron  Myrrha,  a  tnehSn' 
thaceous  shrub  growing  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  It  occun  in  large  heavy  tears  of 
various  size,  reddish  colour,  and  irregular  shape,  having  an  appearance  of  effloresoeciee 
on  the  surface,  semi-transparent^  fragile,  shining  with  a  greasy  lustre  on  the  fractored 
surface.    It  has  a  rough  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong,  veiy  peculiar  aromatic  odonc. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  myrrh : 

Eesin     ....     230        27*8  4476 

Essential  oil  .        .        .      2-6  2*6  2-18 

Oum      ....    46-0        54-4  40*82 

Mucilage 

Foreign  matters  (potas- 
sium-salts of  sulphuric, 
benzoic,  malic,  acetic 

acid),  &c 1*4  (foreign  matter  and  ash)  7*51 

Water  and  impurities    •     .    •  1-6  *I*45 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  myirh  concentrated  by  distillation,  deposits  as  it  coola  a  soft 
resin,  like  turpentine,  soluble  in  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  and  imparting 
a  violet-red  colour  to  nitric  and  acetic  acid. 

Another  resin,  called  myrrhin,  remains  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  evaporation.  It  has  the  odour  of  myirh,  melts  between  90^  and  95^,  and  is 
soluble  in  ether.  Heated  for  some  hours  to  168°,it  BweUs  up  and  gives  off  acid  vapoun 
(acetic  or  formic  acid?),  and  leaves  a  red-brown*  transparent  shining  mass,  without 
taste  or  smell,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  cold  and  very  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  potash.  This  product  imparts  a  violet  colour  to  cold  nitric  acid,  and 
dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  red-brown  colour.  It  gave  by  analysis  74*78  per 
cent,  carbon,  8*06  hydrogen,  and  17*16  oxygen.     (Buikholdt.) 

The  essential  oil  (myrrhol)  obtained  by  distilling  the  alcoholic  extract  of  mynh 
with  water,  is  thick,  yellowish,  has  a  rough  taste  and  pungent  odour.  It  thickens  and 
turns  brown  in  contact  with  the  air,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  precipitated 
by  water  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  milk,  acid  to  test-paper. 
It  contains,  according  to  Buikholdt,  79*61  per  cent  carbon,  10*43  hydrogen,  and  9*96 
oxygen. 

Gladstone  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xviL  11)  has  examined  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by 
directly  distilling  myrrh  with  water.  It  was  veiy  viscid  and  of  a  brownish-green 
colour ;  and  began  to  boil  at  about  266^,  giving  an  oxidised  oil,  which  quickly  resinised 
and  retained  its  greenish  colour,  and  strong  smell  of  myrrh,  after  repeated  rectification. 
Specific  gravity  »  10189  at  16-6°,  Index  of  refraction  at  7'6  for  the  line  A,  1*5196 ; 
D,  1*6278;  H,  1*5472.    Rotatory  power  =  -  136. 

and  imnUBSOIta    See  the  last  article. 


Myrtus  communis. — The  berries  of  this  plant  contain,  according  to 
Biegel  (Pharm.  Centr.  1850,  p.  819),  chlorophyll,  a  green  soft  resin,  a  volatile  oil 
(occurring  also  in  the  leaves),  a  fixed  oil,  tannin,  sugar,  citric  acid,  malic  acid,  mucua, 
humous  substances,  and  small  quantities  of  potash  and  lime. 

Of  aspecimen  of  the  volatile  oil  of  myrtle, examined  by  Q-ladstone  (Joe.  cit.\  thi«e- 
fourths  distilled  over  between  160°  and  176°,  leaving  a  reddish-brown  residue  which 
evolved  sulphydric  acid  The  rectified  distillate  smelt  like  oil  of  bay,  and  exhibited  the 
composition  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  C*"!!*'.  Specific  gravity 
•  0-8911  at  15*5°.  Index  of  refraction  at  14°,  for  the  line  A,  1*4623 ;  for  D,  1*4680; 
for  H,  1*4879.    Specific  rotatory  power  «  +  21°. 

BKTBOBXir*  Anhydrous  cupric  ortho-carbonate,  found  in  Mysore  (see  Cabbonatbi^ 
i.  783). 
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Herderite 149 

Hermannite  (a.  Bhodonite). 

Herrerite — 

Herschelite 150 

Hesperidia — 

Hessite — 

Hessonite  (a.  Essonite,  ii.  507). 
Hetepozite  (s.  Utrteroflite). 

Heterocline — 

Heteromerite — 

HeteromorphiBin.    .....      — 

Heteromorphite 151 

Heterosite      ....••      — 
Heulaodite  (a.  Stilbite). 

HeveeDe — 

Hexacblorxylin — 

Hexacroleic  acid — 

Hexametaphosphoric   acid    {%,  Phoa- 

phoric  acid). 
Hexamethylenamine     .        .        .        •      — 
Hexmethyl-ethjlene-diphoaphonium  (a. 

Phoaphorua-baaea). 
Hexjl    .... 

Acetatea  of  Hexyl  . 

Hexyl-alcohola 

Hexyl-aldebydea     . 

Chloridea  of  Hexyl . 

Hydrides  of  Hexyl  . 

Todidea  of  Hexyl 

Hexyl-oxide   . 

Hexyl-sulphuric  acida 

Sulphydrate  of  Hexyl 
Hexylene 
Hipparaffia     . 
Hippurin 
Hippophae      • 
Hippuramide  *        • 
Hippuric  acid . 

Estimation  in  Urine 

Hipporatea      . 

Amido-bipparic  acid 

Chloro-bippnric  acida 

Compoands  produced  by  the  action 
of  Pentachloride  of  Pbospbonia  on 
Hippuric  acid      .... 

Nitro- hippuric  acid.        • 

Sulpho-hippuric  acid 

Hippuric  ethers 

Hircic  acid — 

Hiaingerite — 

Hialopite — 

HUchcockite — 

Hjelmite 163 

Hoerneaite — 

Holcua — 

Holmeaite  (a.  CUntonite,  i.  1026). 
HomoBomorphism  (a.  laomorphianif  iii. 

423). 
Homichlin      ....•.— 

Homocuminic  acid — 

Homolactic  add     .        •        .        .        .      — 
Homologooa  aubatancea  ....    164 

Honey -~ 

Honey-atone  (a.  Mellite,  iii.  871). 

Hop — 

Hopeite  .......    166 

Hope,  Oil  of — 

Hordein 167 

Hordeum — 

Horn  ra.  Homy  Tittae»  iii  170). 

Hornblende — 

1.  Homblendea  with  little  or  no  Ala- 
mina: 
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154 
165 

156 

158 
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160 

161 
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Hornblende : 

TremoHie,  ActinoHtei  Aabe$totf 
Anthcphyllite        .        .        .        .169 

Cummijigtoaite,  ArfoedtoniU        .  170 
2.  Homblendea  containing  Alumina : 
Common  HonMendey  UratiUf  Di- 

askUite — 

Altered  forma  of  Hornblende      .       .  -* 

Horoblende-rock 

Hom-lead — 

Horn-quickailyer — 

Hom-ailver — 

Horaatone — 

Horny  Tiaaue — 

Horse-cheatnut 171 

Aah  of  Horae-cheatnut       •       •       .  173 

Horae-fleah  ore 174 

Houghite — 

Hovite    ..••...— 

Howardite 175 

Huanokine — 

Hudaonite — 

HumboldtiUte  (a.  Mellilite,  iiL  869). 
Humboldtine  (a.  Oxalite). 
Hnmboldtite  (a.  Datholite,  p.  305). 
Humic  acid  (a.  Ulmic  acid). 
Humite  (a.  Chondrodite,  930). 

Humopic  acid — 

Humoura  of  the  Eye  (a.  Eye,  ii  654). 

Humus 176 

Hunterite       .        .       ^        .        .        .  — 

Hureaulite — 

Hurin — 

Hnronite — 

Hveraalt         ......  — 

Hyacinth  (a.  Zircon). 

Hyienanche — 

Hyalite  (b.  Opal). 

Hyalomelane  (a.  Trachylyte).        ,        ,  — 

Hyalophane — 

Hyaloaiderite 177 

Hyblite  (a.  Palagonite). 

Hydantoic  acid — 

Hydantoln — 

Hydracida — 

Hydracrj'lic  acid — 

Hydramidea — 

Hydranzotin 178 

Hydrargamyl,  Hydrargethyl,  &c.  (a. 
Mercury-radicles,  Organic,  iiL  922). 
Hydrarg^'lUte  Ta.  Gibbaite,  ii.  838). 
Hydrargyrum  (a.  Mercury,  iii.  883). 

Hydraatine — 

Hydratea 179 

Hydridea 180 

Hydriodic  acid  (a.   lodhydric  add,  iii. 

284). 

Hydroaloetic  acid  .....  182 

Hydroapatite — 

Hydrobensamide 183 

Chloride  of  Hydrobenzamide  .       .  184 

Chlore-hydrobenzamide         .       .  — 

Chloro*nitro-hydrobenzaniide         •  185 

Hydrobenzile — 

Hydrobenzoln — 

Hydroberberine      •        .        .        .        ,  — 
Ethyl- hydroberberine     •       .        .186 

Hydroboracite — 

Hydroborocalcite  (a.  Borocalcite,  i.  626). 
Hydrobromic  add  (a.  Bromide  of  Hy- 
drogen, i.  672). 
Hydrobryetin         .,..._ 
Hydrobucholzite  (a.  Kyanite,  iii  449). 
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Hydrocalcite 186 

Hydrocarbons — 

Hydrocarbozjiic  acids  .        .        .        •    189 

Hydrocarotin 190 

Hydrocerite  (s.  Lanthanite,  iii.  467). 

Hydrochinone  (s.  Hydroqainone,iiL  213). 

Hydrochlore  (s.  Pyrocblore). 

Hydrochloric  add  ^8.  Chloride  of  Hydro- 
gen, L  890). 

Hydrochryaamlde  .        .        .        .        .191 

Hydrodnnamide — 

Hydrocotyle •— 

Hydrocroconic  acid        .        .        .        .      — 

Hydrocvanharmaline    (s.    Harmaline, 
iii.  8). 

Hydrocyanic  acid  (s.  Cyanide  of  Hydro- 
gen, il.  614). 

Hydrodolomite 192 

Hydroelectric  machine  (&  Electricity, 
ii.  408). 

Hydroferricyanic  acid  (s.  Ferricyanides^ 
u.  244). 

Hydroferrocyanic  add  (a.  Ferrocyanides, 
ii.  226). 

Hydrofluoborates  (a.  Boron,  Fluoride  of, 
i.  632). 

Hydrofluoric  add  (s.  Fluorhydric  acid, 
u.  669). 

Hydrofluosilicates  (s.  Silicon,Flaoride  of). 

Hydrogalactometer        ....      — 

Hydrogen — 

Hydrogen,  Antimonide  of  (s.  Antimony, 
Hydride  of,  i.  822). 

Hydrogen,  Arsenide  of  (a.  Arsenic,  Hy- 
drides of,  i.  371). 

Hydrogen,  Bromide  of  (s.  Bromide  of 
Hydrogen,  i.  672). 

Hydrogen,  Chloride  of  (s.  Chlorhydric 
acid,  L  890\ 

Hydrogen,  Fluoride  of  (s.  Fluorhydric 
add,  u.  669). 

Hydrogen,  Iodide  of  (s.  Iodide  of  Hy- 
drogen, iii.  284). 

Hydrogen,  Oxides  of: 

Protoxide:  WiaUr  .  .  .195 
Dioxide  or  Peroxide  •  .  .196 
Trioxide  ? 199 

Hydrogen,  Phosphide  of: 

Phosphoretted  Hydrogen  or  Phoe- 

phamine  ...••  — 
Liquid  Phosphide  .  .  .  .201 
Solid  Phosphide      .       .        .        .202 

Hydrogen,  Selenide  of   .       .       .       .      — 

Hydrogen,  Sulphides  of: 

Protosulphide :  Suboihydrio  or  Hy^ 

droiufyfhuric  acid  .  .  .  208 
Persulphide 204 

Hydrogen,  Telluride  of  ....      — 

Hydrohalite 205 

Hydrokinone  Ts.  Hydroquinone,iiL  218). 

Hydroldc  add  (s.  Oldc  add). 

HydroUte  (s.  Gmelinite,  ii  924). 

Hydromagnesite — 

Hydroraagnocalcite(s.  Hydrodolomite, 
iiL192). 

Hydromargaric   and    Hydromargaritic 
adds   •••••.•      — 

Hydromellone  (s.  Mellone,  iiL  874). 

Hydrometer   ......      — 

Graduation  of  Hydrometers  .  .  206 
Sykes's  Hydrometer  .  .  .208 
Jones's  Hydrometer  ...  — 
Baumd*s  Hydrometer      .       .       .209 


Hydrometer: 

Cartier'fl  Hydrometer 
Beck*s  Hydrometer . 
Despardeux's  Hydrometer 
Marine  Hydrometer 
Lactometer 
Wilson*s  Beads 
Fahrenhdt's  Hydrometer 
Nicholson's  Hydrometer 
Hydronickelmagnesita 
Hydrophane  . 
Hydrophilite  . 
Hydrophite    . 
Hydropite 
Hydn^sin 

Hydroaainone  .        .         _ 

Sulphydrates  of  Hydroquinone 
Green  Hydroquinone^  or  Qoiiihy 

drone  ..... 

Derivatives  of  Hydroquinone: 

Carbohydroquinonic  add     . 

Etbyl-carbohydroquinonlc  acid 
Chlorinated  Hydroquinonea 
Chlorinated  QuinbydroDee 
Phospho-hydroquinonic  acid 
Sulphate  of  Hydroquinone 
Sulphohydroquinonlc  adda. 
Hydrosalicvlamide 

HydrobromcMMdicylamide 
Hydrochloroealicylamide 
Hydroselenic  add  (s.  Hydrogen,  Sele- 
nide o^  iiL  202). 

Hydrosilicite 

H}  drosteatite 

Hydrosulphuric  add  (s.  Hydrogen,  Sul- 
phides of,  iiL  203). 

Hydrotalcite 

Hydrous  Anthophyllite 
Hydrozindte  (s.  Zinc-bloom). 

Hydurilic  acid 

H^durilates 

Dichloro-hydurilic  acid  . 

Hygrine 

Hygrometer,  Hygrometry 
Prindples  oiHygrometry 
Condensing  Hygrometers : 
Daniell's  Hygrometer  . 
H^^^meters  of  Jones,  PouiUet, 
J9elli,  Connell,  Cumming,  and 
Dobereiner       .... 
Regnault's  Condauer  Hygrometiar 
Hygrometry  by  Evaporation  . 
Dry  and  'Wet  Bulb  Hygrometer, 

or  PaychrcmieUr 
Theory  of  the  Psvchrometer 
Hygrometric  Calculations 
Chemical  Method  of  Hygrometry   . 
Hygroscopic  Bodies 
Saussure's  Hair  Hwrometer 
Hyocholalic  add  (s.  Hyocuolic  add)     . 

Hyocholic  add 

Hyoglycocholic  add       .... 

Hyochololdic  add 

Hyodyslysin 

Hyoseyamine 

H}7>aiig;yrite  (s.  Miargyrite). 

Hyper  (s.  Per). 

Hjrperspirellic  add  (s.  Salicylic  add). 

Hypersthene 

Hypersthenite  or  Hypersthene-rock 

Hypobromous  add 

Hypochloric  add 

Hypochlorite 
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Hypochlorites 287 

Bypochloroiu  add  and  anhydride ,       .    238 

Hypognic  acid — 

Hypogallic  acid 289 

Hypo-iodous  acid  (a.  Iodine,  Oxygen- 
acids  of,  iii.  297). 
Hypo'iiiobic  acid  (s.  Niobium}. 
Hyponitric  add  ^s.  Nitrogen,  Oxides  of). 
Hyponitromeconic  acid  ....    240 

Hyponitrona  acid — 

Hypophosphorous  add  (s.  Phosphoms, 

Oxygen-adds  of)< 
Hypoflderite — 


Hypostilbite  (s.  Stilbite). 
Hyposolphamylic  acid    ....      — 
Hyposnlpbarsenlous  add        .        .        •      — 
HypoflQlpbethylic  add   .        .        .        .      — 
Hyposnlphindigotic  or  Hyposalphocos- 

rulic  add  (s.  Indigo*  siilphttric  adds, 

iii.  258). 
HypoAuIphoglatic  acid  (s.  Snlphoglotic 

acid). 
Ilyposttlphomethylic  add      .       .        .      — 
Hyposulphonapbtbalic  and  Hyposulpho- 

naphtnenic  adds  (s.  Sulphonaphthalic 

acids). 
Hyposalphophoepboric  and  Hyposalpho- 

phorous  acids  (s.   Phosphorus,  Sul- 
phides of). 
Hyposulphuric     and     Hyposniphnrons 

acids  (8.  Sulphur,  Oxygen-acids  oQ. 
Hypovanadic  add  (s.  Vanadium). 

Hypoxanthine — 

Hyasopine — 

Hyssop,  Oil  of — 

HysUtite 241 


laspachates    •       •       •  '    .       •       .  241 

Iberite — 

Ice-spar — 

Iceland-spar — 

Ichthidin — 

Ichthin  ......— 

Ichthttlin — 

Ichtbyocoll  (s.  Gelatin,  ii.  826). 
Ichthyophthalmite  (s.  Apophyllite  i.  851). 

Icica-resin — 

Idiotype 242 

Idocrase  (s.  Yesuvian). 

Idriaiin -^ 

Idrialite -^ 

Idryl — 

Igasnric  add -— 

Igasurine 243 

Iglesiasite      ..••••  — 

iKlite  or  Igloite 244 

Ildefonsite — 

Hide  add — 

Ilidn — 

Ilixanthin — 

Ilmenite 245 

Ilmenium — 

nvaite  (s.  Lieyrite,  iiL  589). 

Imabenztle — 

Imasatic  acid  (s.  Isamic  acid,  iii.  403). 

Imasatin — 

Imatra  stones — 

Imesetin 246 

Imides  .••...-— 

Imperatoria — 
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Imperatorin  (s.  Penoedanin}. 
Incineration  (s.  Ash,  i.  417). 

Indelibrome 246 

Indianite -— 

Indian  Ink,  or  China  Ink       .       .       .  — 

Indian  Red — 

Indian  Yellow — - 

Indican — 

Oxindicanin,     Oxindicasin,     and 

Indicasin 247 

Indicanin 248 

IndifUlvin — 

Indifuscin  and  Indifuscone    .       .       •  249 

Indigludn -« 

Indigo-blue 250 

Preparation  of  Commercial  Indigo  .  — 

Purification 251 

a.  Cold  Vats : 

1.  Copperas  or  CommonBlneyat    — 

2.  Orpiment-yat  .  .  .  252 
8.  Tin-vat        .        .        .        .  — 

b.  Warm  Vats : 

1.  Wood-vat  or  Pastel-vat      •  — 

2.  Potash  or  Indian-vat  .  •  — 
8.  Urine-vat  .  .  .  .  — 
Purification  by  Sublimation    .  258 

Preparation   of  Indigo-blue   from 

Indican        .....  — 

Properties — 

Decompositions       ....  — 

Testing  and  Valuation   .       .        .  255 

Indigo-brown 257 

Indigo-gluten — 

Indigo-green — • 

Indigo-purple — 

Indigo-red — 

Indigo-sulphuric  acids  ....  258 
Hyposnlphindigotic,     or      Hypo- 

sulphocoerulic  acid       ...  — 
Snlphindigotic  acid  and  Sulphindi- 

eotates 259 

Siuphophoenidc  acid       .        .        .261 
Decomposition- products    of    the 
Indigo-sulphuric   acids : — Sul« 
phonavic,SulphofuIvic,  Sulpho- 
rufic,  Sulphopurpnric,  and  Sul- 

phoviridic  acids       .       .       .  262 

Indigoticadd 263 

Indigoten  (s.  Indigo- blue). 

Indigo-white — 

Indigo-yellow 264 

Indihumin -« 

Indin '   — 

Dibromindin  .        •        .        .       «  265 

Dlchlorindin — 

Tetrachlorindin       .        .        .        .266 

H^drindin       .....  — 

Nitrindin -« 

Indin-sulphnrie  acid       ....  267 

Hydrindin-sulphuric  acid       .        .  — 

Leudndin-sulphuric  acid        .       .  268 

Indiretin — 

Indirubin -* 

Indium — - 

Induction.  Electrical  (s.  Electrldty,  iL 

884, 451). 
Induction,  Magnetic  (s.  Magnetism,  ilL 

761). 
Induction,    Photochemical    (s.    Light, 
Chemical  Action  of,  iii  680). 

Infusoria 269 

Infhsorial  earth      .....  — 

Ink •       .270 
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Black  Inks 270 

Bed  ink 271 

Blue,  Yellow,  and  Green  Inks  .  272 
Sympathetic  Inks  .  «  .  .  — 
Marking  Inks  ....•—> 
Printing  Ink  .....  — 
Lithc^apbic  Ink    ....    273 

Inocarpin 274 

Inosicacid — 

Inosite    .......      — 

Nitroinosite 276 

Insolinic  acid  (s.  Terephthalic  add). 
Intestinal  Concretions    ....     — 

Intestinal  Juice      .....    277 

Inulin     .......      — 

lodacetic  acid.       .  '     .       .       •       •    279 
Di-iodacetic  add     ....      — 

lodacetyl 280 

lodal — 

lodamides  and  lodammonioms  r 

1.  lodamides 

2»  lodammoniam     .... 
8.  Iodide  of  lodammonium 
lod  aniline  (s.  Pbenylamines). 

lodanisic  acid 

lodarsenioos  add  (s.  Arsenic,  Oxj-iodide 

of,  1386). 
lodates   (s.   Iodine,  Oxygen-adds   o^ 

iii.  800). 
lodanrates  (s.  Gold,  Iodides  of,  ii.  929\ 
lodethylamine  (s.  Ethylamine,  ii.  538). 
lodethylene  (s.  Ethylene^  lodAted,  ii 

679). 
lodhydric  add  (s.  Iodide  of  Hydrogen, 
iii.  284). 

lodhydrins — 

Iodide  of  Acetyl 284 

Iodide  of  Aluminium      ....      — 
Iodide  of  Ammonia  (s.  lodammoniam, 

iii.  282). 
Iodide  of  Boron  (s.  Boron,  i.  627). 
Iodide  of  Hydrogen        .        .        .        .      — 
Iodide  of  Nitrogen  (s.  lodamides,  iiL  280). 

Iodides,  Metallio 286 

Iodides,  Organic 288 

Iodides  of  Nitrogen  (s.  lodamides,  iii. 

280). 
Iodides  of  Phosphorus,  Selenium,  Sul- 
phur, and  Tellurium  (s.  the  several 
elements). 

Iodine 

Sources   .... 
Preparation : 

1.  FromYarec  or  Eelp 

2.  From  the  mother-liquor  of  the 
Caliche  of  Peru 

8.  From  Mineral  waters 

Properties 
Iodine,  Bromides  of 
Iodine,  Chlorides  of 

Protochloride 

Trichloride 

Tetra-  and  Penta-chloride 
Iodine,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 

Reactions        .... 

Quantitative  estimation. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Iodine 
Iodine,  Oxides  and  Oxygen-adds  of 

Hypolodous  acid     . 

Periodic  Oxide  and  allied  Oxides  .    298 

Iodic  add  and  anhydride 
lodates 300 
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Iodine,  Oxides  and  Oxygen-adds  of: 
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of  (s.  Selenium,  Sulphur,  and  Tel- 
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lodobmdne — 

lodo-caoutchin  (s.  Gaontchin,  L  787). 
lodo-chloio-nitiohannine  (s.  Hamaiiie^ 

iii.  11). 
lodocinchonine  (s.  Cinchonine,  L  979X 

lodocinnamic  add — 

lodocoddne 3il 

Iodoform — 

lodolite 31i 

lodomeoone •      — 

lodomeoomn  (s.  Meoonin,  iiL  861). 
lodomelaniline   (s.    Melaniline^   under 
Phenylamines). 

lodomercurates — 

lodomethylamine  Ts.  Methylamines,  iu. 
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lodomethyl-sdenioos  add  (s.  Sdenioiis 
ethers). 

lodomorphina  (s.  Morphine,  iii.  861). 

lodonicotine  (s.  Nicotine). 

Idonitroharmine  (s.  Harmine,  iii.  11). 

lodonitrophenic  add   (s.  Phenic  add, 
DerivatiTes  of). 

lodopapaveiine  (s.  Papaverine). 

lodophenylamine  (s.  Phenylamines). 

lodophenylcitraconimide  {s.  CitniooDie 
acid.  Amides  of,  L  993). 

lodopian^l  (syn.  with  loicLomeconine). 

lodoplatmates — 

lodopropylene  (s.  Ally],  Iodides  of,  i. 
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lodopyrite  (s.  lodite). 

lodopyromeconic  acid  (s.  Pyromeconic 
acid). 

lodoquinine  (s.  Quinine). 

lodosalicylic  acid  (s.  Salicylic  acid). 

lodostrychnine  (s.  Strychnine). 
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lodosulphide  of  Antimony  (s.  Antimony, 
i.  838). 

lodotellurates  (s.  Telluriam,  Iodide  of). 

lodotolnylic  acid  (s.  Toluylic  add). 

loUte  (s.  DichroUe,  ii  820). 

lonaphthin — 

Ipecacuanha — 

Ipecuanic  add 814 

Ipomaeic  acid  ......-— 

Iridium — 

Extraction — 

Properties 817 

Iridium,  Alloys  of — 

Iridium,  Carbide  of        .        .        .        .818 

Iridium,  Chlorides  of     .       .       .       .     — 

Protochloride — 

Sesqnichloride         ....      — 
Chloriridites        ....      — 

Dichloride — 

Chloriridiates      ....    319 
Trichloride — 
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Atomic  Weight 821 
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Methyl-etbyl-phenylamine  (s.  Pheny- 
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Monticellite — 

Montmorillonite — 

Moonstone — 

Mordants  (a.  Dyeing,  iL  852). 

Mordenite •      — 

Aloric  acid — 

Morindin 1048 

Morindone 1049 

Moringic  acid — 

Morintannic  acid — 

Moroxite 1050 

Moroxylic  acid — 

Morphetine     ....••     — 

Morphine — 

Morphine-salts        .       .       .        .1051 

lodomorphine 1056 

Methyl-  and  Ethyl-morphine         •     — 

Morphium — 

Morpholites — 

Mortar — 

Morvenite — 

Mosaic  Gold — 

Mosandrite — 

Moss  Agate — 

Mother-liquor — 

Mother-of-pearl 1057 

Mountain  Cork,  or  Mountain  Leather    .      — 
Mountain  Blue — 
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Mountain  Green     .....  1057 
Mountain  Soap  (s.  Steatite). 

Mucamide — 

Mucic  acid — 

Mucates 1058 

Mucic  Ethers 1059 

MucidinesB — 

Mucilage — . 

Mucin — 

Mucus — . 

Mudarin 1060 

Mudesic  acid — 

Mndesous  add — 

MulhouseBlue 1061 

Mailer's  Glass — 

Mullerite  (s.  Syliraniie). 
Mullidte  (s.  Vivianite). 
MnltipUer  (s.  Electridty,  ii  443). 

Munjeet — 

Mnnjistin — 

Muntz's  Metal 1063 

Murchisonite — 

Murexan — 

Murexide  (s.  Purpurates). 

Murexoin 1063 

Muriacite — 

Muriatic  add — 

Murimontite — 

Musa — 

Muscle 1064 

Muscovite — 

Muscular  Tissue : 

A.  Striated  Musdes        ...      — 

B.  Non-striated  or  Smooth  Musdes  1066 

C.  Muscles  of  Invertebrata      .        .      — 

D.  Protoplasma  or  Sarcode     .        .      — 
Metamorphosis  of  Muscular  Tissue .      — 

Musena  bark 1067 

Musenite — 

Musk — 

Mussel-shells  (a.  Shells). 

Mussite — 

Mussonite  (s.  Parisite). 

Mustard — 

Mustard,  Oils  of — 

Mycloclone — 

Mycoderma 1068 

M^'comelic  acid — 

Mycose  or  Trehalose       ....      — 

Myelin — 

Myrica  Tallow 1069 

Myricin — 

Myricjrl,  Hydrate  of       .        .        .        .      — 

Myristic  acid — 

Myristic  Alcohol 1072 

Myristic  Anhydride       ....      — 
Myristic  Ethers : 

Myristica 1078 

Myristicin — 

Myristin  (s.  Myristic  Ethers). 

Myristi -benzoic  Anhydride    .        .        .      — 

Myristine — 

Myrist^l,  Hydride  of      .        .        .        •      — 

Myronic  acid — 

Myrosin 1075 

Myroxocarpin — 

Myroxylic  add — 

Myroxylon — 

Myrrh 1076 

Myrrhin  and  Myrrhol    ....      — 

Myrtle — 

Mysorin .      — 
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